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.A  (Pete*  Vav  der)  a  bookseller  of  Ley- 
den,  and  a  laborious  publisher  and  compiler  of 
voyages,  travels,  and  geographical  collections, 
in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages.  Among 
these  is  the  "  Galerie  du  Monde,"  an  immense 
collection  of  maps  and  plates  in  66  vols,  folio. 
He  also  continued  Gravius'  "  Thesaurus  Anti- 
quitatum  ltaliae,"  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  from  1682  until  his  death  in  1730. — 
Naur.  Dirt.  Hist. 

AAGESEX  (Suekd.)  in  Latin,  Sucno  Agonu, 
a  Danish  historian,  much  esteemed  for  his 
antiquity  and  accuracy,  who  flourished  about 
1186.  lie  was  secretary  to  Archbishop  Absalon, 
under  whose  auspices  he  compiled — 1 .  a  history 
of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  "  Corapendiosa 
Historia  regum  DanisD,  a  Skioldo  ad  Can ut um 
VI;"  2.  "  Historia  legum  castrensium  Regis 
Canuti  Magni;"  both  which  works  have  been 
often  reprinted. — Biog.  Univertelle. 

AARON,  a  presbyteT  of  Alexandria  in  the 
seventh  century,  author  of  thirty  books  on  me- 
dicine in  the  Syrian  language,  which  he  called 
"  Pandects."  These  works  include  treatises 
on  the  small  pox  and  measles,  which  diseases 
were  propagated  from  Arabia. — Friend' $  Hist, 
Med. 

AARON  (Ben  Asser)  a  rabbi  of  the  fifth 
century,  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  printed 
at  Venice,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Hebrew 
points  is  very  doubtfully  assigned. — Moreri. 

AARON  (  Pietro)  a  Florentine  and  a  canon 
of  Rimini,  was  one  of  the  composers  in  the 
chapel  of  Leo  X ,  and  an  elaborate  writer  on  mu- 
sic. The  most  considerable  of  his  works  is,  "  II 
Toscanello  della  Musica,"  Venice,  1523, 1529, 
1539,  an  able  production.  Pietro  Aaron  wrote 
in  the  Italian  language,  which  rendered  his 
labours  more  widely  useful  in  his  own  country, 
almost  all  the  musical  writers  before  him  hav- 
ing written  in  Latin. — Burners  Hist,  Mus. 

AARSENS  (FiiAScis)Lord  of  Someldyk  and 
Spyck,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  United  Provinces,  was  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1572.  Being  early  introduced 
into  public  life  by  his  father,  who  was  re- 
gistrar of  the  States,  he  first  became  resident, 
and  subsequently  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years.  Pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy ,  he  seems 
Co  have  occasionally  much  annoyed  the  French 
cabinet  by  the  depth  of  bis  penetration ;  but  was, 
nevertheless,  held  in  high  esteem  by  Cardinal 
Kkhdien.    He  was  also  employed  m  extraor- 
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dinary  embassies  to  England  and  Venice ;  tLii 
to  England  was  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  daughter 
of  Charles  I — the  commencement  of  a  family 
connexion  which  led  to  the  most  important 
consequences.  Aarsens  died  ennobled,  at  an 
advanced  age,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  richest 
man  in  Holland.  A  volume  of  his  negotiations 
has  been  printed. — Bay  If.    Uru  Biog. 

ABARLS,  a  Scythian,  the  son  of  Seuthes, 
priest  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  and  proba- 
bly a  real  personage  ;  but  the  facts  recorded  of 
him  are  so  fabulous  and  contradictory,  that  the 
time  even  of  his  existence  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. The  least  absurd  of  these  accounts  make 
him  a  sort  of  ambassador  from  the  Scythians  to 
the  Athenians,  at  the  time  of  a  general  plague, 
on  which  mission  he  is  said  to  have  disputed 
with  Pythagoras,  in  the  presence  of  Phalaris ; 
a  story  that  is  contradicted  by  chronology.  He 
is  fabled  to  have  been  presented  with  an  arrow 
by  Apollo,  astride  of  which  he  could  fly 
through  the  air.  This  fiction  has  produced 
much  figurative  and  humourous  allusion  to  a 
character,  which  probably  appertains  rather  to 
Mythology  than  to  Biography. — BayU. 

ABATE  (Andrea)  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
celebrated  for  his  representation  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  inanimate  life.  He  was  employed 
by  Charles  II  King  of  Spain,  to  decorate  the 
I-Hcurial  in  conjunction  with  Luca  Giordano. 
He  died  in  l732.—Pilkington. 

ABAUZ1T  (FinmiN)  a  French  writer  of 
great  merit,  was  born  at  Uses,  in  Languedoc, 
in  1679.  He  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  French 
Protestant,  at  two  years  of  age  ;  and  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  being  then  revoked,  his  mother,  un- 
der all  the  terrors  of  that  perfidious  and  merci- 
less persecution,  contrived  to  have  him  con- 
veyed to  Geneva,  for  which  act  she  was  herself 
confined  for  two  years  in  the  castle  of  Somieres. 
On  regaining  her  liberty,  she  repaired  to  Ge- 
neva, and  expended  the  remains  of  a  small 
fortune  in  the  education  of  Abauxit,  who  made 
great  acquirements  in  languages,  history,  an- 
tiquities, mathematics,  natural  history,  physics 
and  theology.  To  finish  his  education,  he  sub- 
sequently visited  Holland  and  England,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
quickly  appreciated  his  great  attainments,  and 
sent  him  his  "  Commercinm  Epistolicuxn,"  ac- 
companied with  the  following  hononrabie 
mony  in  writing — "  You  are  well  worthy 
between  LeibniU  and  me."     Kmg^ 
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made  handsome  offers  to  Abauzit  to  settle  in 
England,  but  filial  affection  opposed  his  accept- 
ance of  them,  and  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where, 
iu  1726,  he  was  made  public  librarian.  The 
literary  labours  of  Abauzit,  in  number  and  im- 
portance, are  not  on  a  par  with  his  lugh  reputa- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  his 
known  great  acquirements,  universal  informa- 
tion, great  accuracy,  and  modest  and  amiable 
character,  rather  than  on  his  actual  productions. 
He  published  an  improved  edition  of  Spon's 
History  of  Geneva,  with  dissertation  and  notes  ; 
but  his  writings  are  chiefly  theological.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  «'  An  Essay  on  the 
Apocalypse,"  which  throws  doubt  on  the  ca- 
nonical authority  of  that  book.  This  essay 
was  answered,  in  London,  by  Dr  Twells,  to 
whom  the  author  sent  it ;  and  that  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  stopped  an  intended 
impression,  although  this  essay  is  included  by 
the  Dutch  editors  in  their  collection  of  his  works. 
Abauzit  has  been  highly  eulogised  both  by 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  being  the  subject  of 
the  only  panegyric  which  the  latter  ever  wrote 
on  a  living  person.  In  his  religious  opinions, 
this  learned  man  leaned  towards  Sociniauism, 
or  the  modern  Unitarian  doctrine  ;  but  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  partisan.  He  died,  uni- 
versally lamented,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
87  years. — Hist,  of  Geneva.     Un,  Biog. 

ABBADIE  (James)  a  celebrated  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Hay  in  Berne,  in  1654,  or  as 
one  authority  asserts,  in  1658.  He  studied  at 
Sedan,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity ;  but  the  wretched  policy  of  Louis  XIV 
towards  his  Protestant  subjects  obliged  him  to 
repair  to  Holland,  and  subsequently  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  French  church, 
established  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector 
of  Braudenburgh.  After  the  death  of  this 
prince,  Abbadie  returned  to  Holland  with  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  and  accompanying  that  noble- 
man in  the  train  of  King  William  to  England, 
was  present  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  Rendered  thus  by  connexion  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  English  revolution,  he 
wrote  warmly  in  defence  of  it,  in  answer  to 
Bayle ;  and  after  being  for  some  time  pastor  of 
the  French  church  in  die  Savoy,  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Killaloe,  a  preferment  which 
has  not  been  deemed  equal  to  his  theological 
pretensions.  He  died  in  London,  in  1727, 
much  esteemed  as  a  man,  and  admired  as  & 
writer  and  preacher.  His  works  are  of  course 
chiefly  theological,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated, tho  "  Traite  de  la  Vente  de  la  Religion 
Chretienne,"  bears  a  high  character,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English.  His  "  Defense 
de  la  Nation  Britannique"  has  already  been 
noticed ;  and  he  is  also  author  of  another,  at 
present  very  scarce,  work,  entitled  "  Histoire 
de  la  Conspiration  dernier©  de  l'Angleterre," 
which  was  written  by  command  of  William  III, 
and  contains  all  the  particulars  of  the  assas- 
sination plot.  All  the  writings  of  this  active 
and  zealous,  yet  occasionally  fanciful,  divine, 
ate  in  the  French  language  ;  but  several  of  them 
have  been  translated. — Niceron.    Biog,  Brit. 

ABBAS,  son  of  Abdal  Mothleb,  and  uncle  of 
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Mahomet.  A  man  of  strong  character  hnd  de- 
termined spirit,  he  at  first  waged  war  against 
the  pretensions  of  his  nephew  ;  but  on  being 
taken  prisoner,  either  yielding  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  that  extraordinary  impostor,  or  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  compliance,  he  be- 

1  came  one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans,  and 
saved  Mahomet's  life  at  the  battle  of  Henain. 
This  chieftain  was  held  in  exceeding  respect 

1  by  the  Caliphs  Omar  and  Othman,  who  always 
aiighted  to  salute  him.  He  died  in  the  32nd 
year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  as  his  grandson  Abul 
Abbas  became  Caliph  one  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. — D'Herbebt. 

ABBAS  (Ebn  Abbas  Add  all  a)  sou  of  the 
above,  and  cousin  german  to  Mahomet,  was 

!  the  most  considerable  of  the  doctors  called 

i  "  Sahabah,"  or  companions  of  the  prophet. 
Ho  is  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran. — 
Ibid. 

ABBAS  (Ha  li,  or  Alx  Ebnol  Abbas)  a 
Persian  physician  and  follower  of  Zoroaster,  of 
the  10th  century.  He  wrote  a  book  on  physic, 
entitled  "  Almaleci,"  or  Royal  Work,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Stephen  of  An- 
tioch  in  1127.—  Friend's  Hist.  Med. 

ABBAS  I  (Shah)  the  Great.  This  celebrated 
Persian  sovereign  was  born  about  the  year 
j  1558,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  murder 
j  of  his  brother  Ismael,  in  1585.    The  character 
of  Abbas  was  sanguinary,  but  politic  and  de- 
:  termined.   When  he  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
Persia  was  divided  into  satrapcies  or  govern- 
I  ments,    the  kahns  or  heads  of  which  were 
nearly  independent.    Added  to  this  source  of 
!  weakness,  a  body  of  soldiery  existed,  similar 
[  to  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Rome  and  the  Ja- 
nizaries of    Turkey — a  description  of  troops 
always  dangerous  to  the  throne  they  are  no- 
|  minally  raised  to  protect.    These,  as  well  as 
.  the  leading  families,  were  of  the  race  of  Kur- 
!  chi,  or  Turkmans,  whose  interests  being  the 
same,  they  formed  a  party  for  mutual  support, 
which  materially  weakened  the  royal  autho- 
rity.   Abbas  commenced  his  reign  with  a  de- 
termination to  crush  this  source  of  weakness, 
and  pursued  his  object  with  great  ability,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  all  the  perfidy  and 
cruelty  which  have  over  characterised  Eastern 
political  expediency.    In  other  respects,  tta 
life  of  Abbas  was  very  warlike,   and  he  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  successful  expeditions 
on  every  side.    It  was  he  who  first  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Ispahan.    One  of 
the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  Shah  Abbas 
was  the  taking  of  Ormuz,  in  tho  Persian  gulf, 
from  the  Portuguese :  in   this  enterprise  he 
was  assisted  by  an  English  fleet,  to  which  the 
place   surrendered  in  162S.    The  result  of 
this  exploit  was  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Abbas  and  the  English,  that  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  latter.    A  few  years  after  thi» 
transaction,  Shah  Abbas  died,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Shah  Sephi.     In  bis  family  he  dii 
played  the  same  jealous  rigour  as  elsewhere  . 
having  three  sons  by  as  many  wives,  the  twu 
youngest  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  he  put 
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the  eldest  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  his  favour,  which  the  dutiful  prince 
had  himself  assisted  to  put  down.  This  murder 
produced  a  great  tumult  among  the  people ; 
and  even  the  Shah,  who  excused  himself  on 
the  score  of  self-preservation,  affected  or  felt 
great  remorse,  and  never  would  wear  the  in- 
signia  of  royalty  afterwards.  It  was  the  son 
of  this  prince  who  succeeded  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  public  and  domestic  rigour  of 
Abbas,  he  was  much  esteemed  by  his  subjects, 
and  his  memory  is  held  by  the  Persians  in 
great  veneration.  This  is  often  the  case  in 
despotic  governments,  where  cruelty  and  ty- 
ranny only  extend  to  individuals  or  a  small 
circle  round  the  court,  while  the  general  policy 
is  popular  and  beneficial.  By  putting  down 
the  independent  kahns,  the  people  were  bene- 
fitted, as  also  by  the  alliance  of  their  sove- 
reign with  European  rulers,  in  furtherance  of 
commercial  intercourse.  Abbas  also  patron- 
ized a  rigid  administration  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  adorned  his  dominions  with 
many  magnificent  and  useful  works.  As  an 
eastern  sovereign,  politician,  and  conqueror, 
he  may  therefore  merit  the  name  of  Great, 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Craft 
and  cruelty  have  not  unfrequently  distinguished 
the  dominating  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  in 
Asia  they  form  no  small  share  of  the  art  of 
government.  Shah  Abbas  was  a  man  of  low 
stature,  with  a  keen  aspect,  small  and  grey 
eyes,  a  high  hooked  nose,  a  pointed  beardless 
chin,  and  thick  nrastachoes — a  characteristic 
physiognomy. — Mod.  Un.  Hist, 

ABU  AS  II  (Shah)  great  grandson  of  the 
above,  succeeded  his  father  Shah  Sephi  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  prince  has 
been  made  known  to  Europe  by  Tavernier  and 
other  travellers,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
taste  for  the  arts,  found  access  to  him.  He 
was  humane  for  an  eastern  sovereign,  and  was 
thought  to  possess  capacity,  although  obscured 
by  his  attachment  to  wine  and  women.  His 
reign  was  signalized  by  nothing  memorable ;  but 
a  reply  of  his,  when  solicited  to  propagate 
Islamism  by  compulsion,  deserves  recording. 
"The  Almighty  alone/'  said  Abbas,  "  is  Lord 
of  men's  minds ;  and  for  my  own  part,  instead  of 
meddling  with  private  opinion,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  administer  justice  impartially."  This  was 
the  observation  of  a  Mahometan  prince  not 
many  years  before  Louis  XIV  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.— Mod.  Un.  Hist. 

ABBASSA,  sister  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al 
Rase  hid,  who  was  betrothed  by  her  brother  to 
his  celebrated  vizier  Giaffer,  the  Barmecide, 
but  under  a  strict  injunction  that  the  marriage 
should  never  be  consummated.  The  mutual 
affection  of  the  lovers  soon  led  to  a  neglect  of 
this  mandate,  and  a  son  was  born,  whom  his 
parents  contrived  to  forward  to  Mecca,  but  not 
with  so  much  secresy  as  to  escape  detection. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Giaffer  and  seve- 
ral of  his  kindred,  was  immediately  pronounced 
by  the  irascible  caliph,  who  also  turned  his 
sister,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  from  the  palace. 
The  unhappy  princess  is  said  to  have  wandered 
ai*oct  reciting  ber  own  story  m  verse,  and  to 
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have  been  relieved  several  years  afterwards  h 
a  compassionate  lady  to  whom  she  sang  her 
misfortunes.  The  romantic  nature  of  these  in 
cidents  has  rendered  the  loves  of  Giaffer  and 
Abassa  celebrated  throughout  the  East ;  and 
certain  amatory  poetry  exists  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
the  latter  and  addressed  to  Giaffer.— D'Her- 
belot. 

ABBE  (Louisa  i/)  wife  of  a  ropemaker  of 
Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  celebrated  for 
her  personal  attractions  and  poetical  talent. 
She  was  usually  denominated  "  La  Belle  Cor- 
donniere  ;"  she  was  the  author  of  several  light 
poems. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ABBO  (Cernuus)  a  monk  of  St.  Germain  - 
des-Pres,  and  author,  among  other  things,  of  "A 
poetical  relation  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Normans  and  Danes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Ninth  Century."  Abbo  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  events  which  he  describes,  a  fact  that  ren- 
ders his  work  curious  as  a  narrative,  although 
the  poetry  is  miserable.  It  is  contained  in  the 
collection  of  Duchesne,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Nou- 
velles  Annales  de  Paris,"  by  Duplessis.  It  has 
been  translated  from  the  original  Latin  into 
French. — Vouiiu.    Cave. 

ABBO  (Fi.oriacencis)  or  Abbot  of  Fleuri, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  tenth  century,  highly 
celebrated  for  his  learning.  Abbo  resided  for 
some  time  in  England,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  with  King  Ethelred.  He  was  subse- 
quently employed  by  King  Robert  of  France,  to 
negotiate  with  Pope  Gregory  V,  who  bad  laid 
France  under  an  interdict ;  and  he  was  killed  on 
his  return,  in  1004,  in  a  fray  originating  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  discipline  of  a  monastery. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes, 
a  life  of  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  and  various 
ecclesiastical  epistles. — Cave. 

ABBOT  (Geo roe)  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  James  I  and  Charles  I, 
was  born  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  in  October, 
1562.    He  was  the  second  son  of  Maurice 
Abbot,   a  clothworker,  who,  having  suffered 
persecution  for  his  religious  opinions  under  the 
reign  of  Mary,  naturally  instilled  into  his  chil- 
dren that  aversion  to  poperv  by  which  the  arch 
bishop  was  all  his  life  distinguished.    The  lat- 
ter having  passed  through  Guildford  school, 
became  a  student  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
after  a  rapid  attainment  of  academical  honours, 
was  elected  master  of  University  college,  and 
three  times  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  ; 
having  in  the  mean  time  received  the  prefer- 
ment of  dean  of  Winchester.    His  early  ad- 
vancement has  been  attributed  to  his  anti- 
catholic  zeal,  which  was  a  recommendation  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  his  reputation  for 
learning  doubtless  much  assisted  his  promotion, 
as  he  was  second  in  the  list  of  the  eight  learned 
men  of  Oxford  to  whom  the  charge  of  trans- 
lating the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
was  intrusted.    At  Oxford ,  Dr  Abbot  displayed 
great  seal  against  the  Arminian  doctrines,  and 
there  commenced  the  hostility  between  him  and 
Laud,  by  which  their  more  public  \\fo  waa  «^ 
sequently  distinguished.    Anew  "paxYYVa  fctc\fe-" 
'wistioil  honours  was  soon  after.  o^ei\ft\\a  ► 
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bot,  who  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  great 
wish  of  James.  The  success  of  this  commis- 
sion brought  him  into  great  favour  with  the 
king  ;  and  although,  generally  speaking,  of  an 
unbending  character,  he  at  this  time  stooped 
to  the  usage  of  the  court,  and  fed  James  with 
extravagant  adulation.  The  sapient  monarch 
was  "  zealous  as  David ;  learned  and  wise ; 
the  Solomon  of  the  age  ;  religious  as  Josias ; 
careful  of  spreading  Christ's  gospel  as  Con- 
stanline  the  Great ;  just  as  Moses ;  unde  filed  in 
all  liis  ways  as  a  Jehosophat  or  Hezekias ;  full  of 
clemency  as  another  Theodosius,"  &c.  &c.  In 
some  other  respects,  Abbot  also  showed  a  more 
•lavish  spirit  at  this  time  than  he  afterwards 
displayed:  for  instance,  when  asked  whether  a 
Protestant  king  might  assist  the  subjects  of  a 
neighbour  labouring  under  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, he  replied — "  No  :  for  even  tyranny  is 
God's  authority."  James  did  not  absolutely 
yield  to  this  reasoning,  which  was  given  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  his  interfering  as  a 
mediator  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Spain ;  but  the  succeeding  preferments  of 
Abbot  showed  that  it  did  not  altogether  dis- 

S lease  him.  In  rapid  succession,  he  became 
ishop,  first  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  then  of 
London  ;  and  in  about  two  years  afterwards, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  many  rivals  of  the  party  opposed  to  him. 
As  primate,  Archbishop  Abbot  showed  the 
rigid  Calvinism  of  his  opinions  with  too  much 
of  the  tyrannical  religious  principle  and  bigotted 
spirit  of  the  age,  especially  in  asserting  the  full 
prerogative  of  his  office,  in  the  court  of  high 
commission,  against  the  salutary  restrictions 
which  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at-  < 
tempted  to  put  on  its  oppressive  jurisdiction. 
His  Calvinistic  zeal  also  led  him  to  attempt  to 
persuade  the  king  to  remonstrate  with  the  states- 
eeneral  against  the  choice  of  the  Arminian 
Vorstius  for  the  professor's  chair  at  Leyden.  In 
other  respects  too  he  interfered  with  the  reli- 
gious parties  in  Holland,  which  induced  the 
remonstrants  to  send  over  the  celebrated  Gro- 
tius  to  vindicate  their  conduct  and  tenets. 
Such  was  the  prejudice  of  the  archbishop,  that  he 
found  nothing  extraordinary  in  Grotius,  whom 
he  regarded,  independently  of  his  Latin  elo- 
quence, as  a  "  simple  fellow."  In  the  affair  of 
die  Lady  Frances  Howard,  so  infamously  di- 
vorced from  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  gratify  James's 
minion  Somerset,  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  a 
court  of  delegates  consisting  of  bishops  and 
civilians,  resolutely  voted  against  the  divorce, 
and  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  for  so 
doing;  which,  although  answered  by  James 
himself,  produced  no  alteration  in  his  conduct, 
from  this  time,  it  is  thought  that  the  king's 
favour  abated  towards  the  archbishop,  notwith- 
standing it  was  he  who  had  just  then  intro- 
duced to  James  his  future  powerful  favourite, 
Buckingham.  The  latter  however,  so  far  from 
serving  his  early  patron,  subsequently  became 
one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents.  The  zeal 
cif  ArcUMhsmAhbot  Jor  the  Protestant  interest 

with  ail  his  might  the 
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marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  ;  an  union  which  subsequently 
led  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  the  year 
1621,  an  accident  happened  which  occasioned 
him  much  trouble  and  vexation.  His  consti- 
tution requiring  much  exercise,  he  occasion  ally 
followed  the  diversion  of  hunting ;  and  unfor- 
tunately discharging  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow 
at  a  deer,  in  Lord  Zouch's  park  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  archbishop  shot  an  attendant  game- 
keeper, who  died  of  the  wound.  A  very  odious 
jKirtion  of  theological  rancour  was  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  every  attempt  being  made  to 
misrepresent  the  affair  to  the  king ;  who  how- 
ever sensibly  maintained,  that  "  an  angel 
might  have  miscarried  in  tliis  sort."  A  formal 
commission  of  inquiry  was,  notwithstanding, 
instituted  ;  when  it  was  determined  that  there 
had  been  an  irregularity,  and  that  it  must  be 
obviated,  both  by  a  pardon  from  the  king  and 
by  a  dispensation  to  reinstate  Abbot  in  his  me- 
tropolitan authority.  Even  after  this  purgation, 
so  much  scruple  was  felt  by  certain  candidates 
for  consecration,  that  they  obtained  the  king's 
permission  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  sundry 
bishops,  in  lieu  of  the  archbishop.  In  fact, 
Laud  and  the  Arminian  party  sought  to  connect 
the  misfortune  of  the  archbishop  with  certain 
Jewish  and  Papistical  theories  relative  to  homi- 
cide or  chance-medley  by  the  priesthood,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  set  him  on  the  shelf.  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  primate  were  not  how- 
ever abated  by  this  circumstance,  as  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  projected  match  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  un- 
favourable to  the  Protestant  interest;  which 
conduct  did  not  injure  him  with  James,  whom 
he  frequently  attended  during  his  last  illness, 
being  present  when  he  expired.  Under  the 
next  reign,  the  current  of  court  favour  changed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  party  to  which  Archbishop 
Abbot  was  directly  opposed,  and  means  were 
soon  found  to  bring  him  into  difficulties.  A 
sermon  was  preached  by  a  Dr  Sibthorpe,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  justify  a  loan  that 
Charles  demanded.  The  archbishop  honour- 
ably and  conscientiously  refused  to  obey  the 
king's  command  to  license  the  printing  of  this 
sermon,  which  however  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  For  this  refusal,  the 
archbishop  was  suspended ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  recal  him.  No  way  daunted, 
he  displayed  the  same  firmness  when  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right  was  under  consideration ;  he 
gave  it  his  decided  support;  and  when  Dr 
Main  waring  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  for  maintaining,  in  two  sermons, 
the  right  of  the  kimr  to  impose  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  he  officially  repri- 
manded him,  and  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrine.  With  similar  determination,  he 
acted  contrary  to  various  instructions  which, 
through  the  influence  of  Laud,  were  sent  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province ;  and,  in  short,  persisted 
in  the  line  that  he  deemed  his  duty  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  palace  at  Croy- 
don, in  1653.  From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  is 
obvious  that,  with  certain  defects,  originating 
in  the   bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  times 
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-Arc)  bishop  Abbot  was  a  firm  and  conscien- 
tious character.  It  may  he  observed,  with- 
out partiality  to  either  opinion,  that  his  Calvin- 
Mtic  tendencies  were  by  no  means  remarkable  ; 
far  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  hue  produced  by 
the  Reformation  was  of  that  complexion  ;  and, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Dizabeth,  and  a  part 
of  that  of  James,  many  of  the  prelacy  favoured 
that  more  rigid  view  of  the  articles ;  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  ardent  predilection  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  as  displayed  in  the  ensuing  civil 
contests.  In  private  life,  Archbishop  Abbot 
supported  the  character  of  an  upright  and  wor- 
thy man ;  and  several  instances  of  his  liberality 
and  munificence  still  exist,  particularly  an  hos- 
pital at  Guildford,  on  which  he  expended  con- 
siderable sums  during  his  life  time.  As  a  ge- 
neral politician,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  as 
opposed  to  the  headstrong  measures  of  Laud, 
subsequently  so  fatal  to  the  king  and  nation,  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  and  possibly  forms  the 
best  reply  to  a  recent  weak  attempt  to  depress 
the  one  and  exalt  the  other.  Ills  works  are, 
M  Six  Latin  Lectures  on  Divinity,  at  Oxford, ' 
1598,  4to,;  "Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Jo- 
nah," 4to.  1600 ;  "A  Brief  Description  of 
the  whole  World,"  12mo.  1634 ;  "  Treatise 
on  the  Perpetual  Visibility  and  Succession  of 
the  True  Church,"  4to.  1624 ;  "A  Narrative 
of  the  True  Cause  of  his  Disgrace  and  Seques- 
tration at  Court,"  written  in  1627.  This  is 
printed  in  Rush  worth' 8  collection,  as  is  his 
•'  History  of  the  Massacre  in  the  Valteline,"  in 
the  third  volume  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  A 
few  other  pieces,  besides  letters  and  speeches, ', 
are  also  to  be  found  in  various  collections. —  I 
Bio?.  Brit.  | 

ABBOT   (Robert)  elder  brother  of  the 
archbishop,  shared  in  his  good  fortune.     He 
was  matriculated  at  the   same  college,   and 
pursued  the  same  couise  of  education  as  his 
brother ;  and  his  talents  as  a  popular  preacher 
early  produced  him  the  living  of  Bingham  in  | 
Nottinghamshire.    He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King  James, 
who  added  a  commentary  of  his  own  to  hi* 
book  "  De  Antichristo."     In  1609,  he  was 
elected  master    of  Baliol  College,    Oxford; 
which  was  favourably   distinguished  by  his 
exertions.    Like   the  archbishop,  Dr  Robert 
Abbot  was  a  most  zealous  opponent  of  Popery ; 
and  in  a  sermon  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, at  which  Dr  Laud  was  present,  alluded 
with  extreme  keenness  to  the  secret  methods 
by  which  certain  persons  were  attempting  to 
undername  the  Reformation ;  an  allusion  so 
personal  to  Laud,  that  he  was  under  some 
doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  openly  resent 
it.    Dr  Robert  Abbot  died  in  the  year  1617, 
being  on  a  of  the  five  bishops  who  succeeded 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in  the  bourse  of  six 
years.    He  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  not  published ;  among 
ethers,  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  whole  Epistle 
to  the    Romans,  which   remains  in   manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  published 
Torks  of  this  prelate  are  almost  altogether 
antroreraiaL    Comparing  the  two  brothers, 
Inltar  oheerves,  that  George  was  the  more 
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plausible  preacher ;  Robert,  the  greater  seta* 
lar:  George,  the  abler  statesman;  Robert,  tk« 
deeper  divine. — Fuller's  Worthies,    Biog.  Brit, 

ABBOT  (Maurice)  youngest  brother  of 
the  archbishop,  was  brought  up  to  trade, 
and  became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  one  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
in  which  capacity  he  displayed  considerable 
talent.  He  was  also  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
customs,  and  a  member  of  the  council  for 
settling  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  served  the 
city  as  sheriff,  alderman,  mayor,  and  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament ;  and  died  in  1640. — 
Biog.  Br. 

ABBT  (Thomas)   a  German   writer,  was 
born  at  Ulm  in   Swabia,   in  the  year  1738. 
This  extraordinary  young  man,  when  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  wrote  an  ingenious  treatise, 
entitled  "  Historia  Vita>  Ma  gist  ra,"  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  history  and  mathematics. 
From  Halle,  in  1760,  he  iemoved  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  being  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  relinquished  the  study  of 
divinity,  for  which  he  had  been  originally  edu- 
cated.   At  this  place,  the  very  centre  of  war, 
he  wrote  his  treatise  "  On  Dying  for  our 
Country.' *    The  year  following  he  repaired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Eulers,  Nicolai,  and  Mendelsohn,  and  accepted 
the  situation  of  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Rintelen  in  Westphalia.    At   this  place  he 
wrote  his  treatise  •'  On  Merit,"  to  whicl*  he 
owpd  his  chief  celebrity.    This  work  procured 
him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  Prince 
of  Schaumbourgh  Lippe,  and  a  lucrative  and 
honourable  employment,  which  unfortunately 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight.     He  was  splendidly  interred 
jy  Ids  liberal  patron,  who  wrote  himself  the 
.ascription  on  his  tomb.    The  works  of  Abbt 
tbound  in  thought,  fancy,  and  spirit ;  and  it  is 
relieved  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
hecome  a  leading  German  writer.     His  friend 
Nicolai  published  his  works  in  six  volumes, 
after  his  death. — Appd.  to  Life  of  Mendelsohn. 

ABDALONYMUS,  a  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
husbandman  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  Alexander,  who  promoted  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  A  philosophical  reply 
of  this  prince  to  his  benefactor,  has  done  much 
more  to  render  him  celebrated  than  his  eleva- 
tion. When  Alexander  asked  him  how  he  had 
borne  his  adversity,  Abdalonymus  answered, 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  may  bear  my  pros- 
perity so  well !  I  then  had  no  cares,  as  my  own 
hands  supplied  me  with  all  that  I  wanted*" 
This  instance  of  equanimity  and  moderation 
increased  the  bounty  of  the  conqueror,  who 
added  other  provinces  to  his  government*— 
Quintus  Curtius. 

ABD  AS,  a  Christian  oishop  of  Persia  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who,  inflamed 

Ibv  absurd  and  intemperate  zeal,  destroyed  th» 
altar  which  the  Persians  dedicated  to 
presentative  of  deity,  fire.    Tine  a 
produced  his  own  destruction  aai 
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of  the  Christians,  as  also  a  long  and  bloody 
war  between  the  Persians  and  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  Bayle  observes,  that  it  is  too  com- 
mon, in  alluding  to  this  Persian  persecution, 
which  lasted  thirty  years,  to  omit  all  advert- 
ence to  Uit*  cause  of  it. — Bayle,    Mosheim. 

ABDERAME,  or  ABDER  AMVIAN,  a  gover- 
nor of  Spain  for  Ischam,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  eighth  century,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend the  conquest  of  that  people  over  France 
as  well  as  Spain.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  former  coun- 
try, and  took  Bourdeaux  and  other  towns ;  but 
after  several  victories,  was  killed  in  battle  and 
his  army  routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  732. 
This  seasonable  victory,  as  Gibbon  well  ob- 
serves, probably  produced  a  great  alteration 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  that  of  France  and  Great  Britain. — BayU. 
Gibbon. 

ABDIAS  (of  Babylon)  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  first  century,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  companions  of  Jesus  Clirist. 
He  compiled  a  legendary  work,  entitled  "  His- 
toria  certaminis  Apostolici,"  which  is  deemed 
altogether  spurious.  It  is  peculiarly  severe  on 
St.  Paul. — Cave.     Dupin. 

ABDOLLATIPH,  a  Persian  historian,  born 
at  Bagdad  in  the  year  1167,  who  visited  Egypt, 
and  was  honoured,  rewarded,  and  protected  by 
the  Sultan  Saladin  and  his  successor.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous,  but  the  only  one 
known  in  Europe  is  entitled  "  Alaigar,"  or 
little  book,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  Egypt.  An  edition  of  this  treatise  was, 
in  1800,  published,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
notes  by  Professor  White,  from  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. — 
Month.  Review,  1803. 

ABEILLE  (Louis  Paul)  a  French  writer 
on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture, 
who  was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1807. 
He  was  inspector-general  of  the  manufactures 
of  France  before  the  French  revolution.    His 

Srinciple  works  are — 1. "  Corps  d'Observations 
'Agriculture,  Commerce,  &c.  etablie  par  les 
Etats  de  Bretagne ;"  2.  "  Principes  sur  la 
liberty  du  Commerce  des  Grains." — Un.  Biog. 
ABEL  (Charles  Frederick)  a  German 
musician,  who  was  appointed  chamber-musi- 
cian to  her  late  majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  in 
1759,  through  the  patronage  of  the  then  Duke 
of  York.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  celebrated  for  his  performance  on 
the  viol  di  gamba.  He  died  in  1787. — Barney's 
Hist,  of  Mus. 

ABELA  (John  Francis)  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
was  the  latest  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Malta,  and  obtained  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  his  order.  Abela  wrote  the  history  of 
Bis  native  island,  under  the  title  of  "  Malta  II  • 
lustrata,"  (Malta,  1747)  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  into  the  Latin  by  Seiner, 
and  published  both  separately  and  in  Grsevius' 
Thesaurus.  It  embraces  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  Malta,  together  with  the  genealogy 
of  the  moitMtimt*mti**.---Nimv.  Diet*  Hist. 

lRD  (Peter)  the 
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son  of  Berenger,  an  individual  of  noble  famCy, 
was  born  A.D.  1079,  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in 
the  province  of  Britanny.     His  father,  in  the 
first  instance,  designed  him  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  but  his  vigorous  capacity  and  predi- 
lection for  learning  altered  that  determination, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion and  dedicate  himself  to  letters.     Unhap- 
pily, at  that  dark  period,  when  genius  and 
strength  of  mind  were  wasted  on  trifles,  the 
art  of  verbal  disputation  formed  the  only  road 
to  learned  eminence.     After  the  usual  gram- 
matical   p  eparation    therefore,  Abelard  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Hoscelinus,  the 
founder  of  the  metaphysical  sect  of  Nomi- 
nalists.   Oa  leaving  this  master,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  he  visited  most  of 
the  schools  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  settled  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  became  the  pupil  of  William  die 
Champeaux,  the  most  famous  professor  of  his 
day.    Here  he  displayed  so  much  eloquence 
and  dialectic  skill,  that  he  frequently  foiled  his 
master,  whose  jealousy  being  excited,  a  se- 
paration ensued,  and  Abelard  gave  lectures 
himself,    first  at  Melun,    a  town  about    ten 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  finally  in  Paris  itself; 
when   the  rivalry  between  Abelard   and  his 
former  teacher  was  renewed,  until  the  promo- 
tion of  the  latter  to  a  bishopric  ended  their 
wordy  contest.    So  much  ardent  emulation  and 
mental  display  began  to  affect  his  health,  an  * . 
possibly  stimulated  by  a  little  envy  at  the  ele 
vation  of  liis  opponent,  Abelard  in  his  turn  re- 
solved  to   study  theology,   and   removed  to 
Laon,  to  become  a  pupil  to  Anselra.     Here,  as 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  by  his  rapid  ac- 
quirement, he  quickly  excited  the  jealousy  of 
his  master.     Returning  to  the  metropolis,  he 
was  soon  as  much  followed  for  his  theology 
as  his  philosophy,  and  scholars  repaired   to 
him,  not  only  from  the  various  parts  of  France, 
but  from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
England,     By  this  time  Abelard,  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  person,  had  attained  the  age  of 
forty,  a  period  at  which,  if  passions  hitherto  re- 
pressed break  out,  they  obtain  a  greater  mastery, 
and  are  possibly  less  governable  than  at  a  more 
youthful  period.    Be  this  as  it  may,  satiated 
with  fame  and  disputation,  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  suddenly  became  the  votary  of  love. 
Among  other  acquaintances,   he  highly  in- 
gratiated himself  with  Fulbert,  a  wealthy  canon 
of  Paris,  who  had  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
niece  named  Heloise.     With  this    attractive 
girl  Abelard  became  deeply  enamoured ;  and, 
favoured  by  the  avidity  with  which  both  uncle 
and  niece  seemed  disposed  for  the  latter  to 
benefit  by  his  philosophical  instructions,   he 
soon  inspired  her  with  an  ardent  passion  in  re- 
turn.   His  subsequent  proceeding  was  highly 
deceptive  and  dishonourable,  as  he  premedi- 
tatedly  exerted  his  influence  over  Fulbert,  to 
become  a  boarder  at  his  house,  with  the  most 
indefensible  views.    The  speedy  consequence 
of  this  blameable  stratagem  soon  discovered 
to  the  indignant  uncle  the  deception  of  Abe- 
lard,   who    immediately  quitted  his    abode. 
He  was  secretly  followed  by  Heloise;  and  s!w 
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was  sooc  after  delivered  of  a  son,  vho  re- 
ceived the  carious  name  of  Astrolabius.     Oa 
the  biitli  of  this  child,  Abelard  proposed  to 
Fulbert  to  many  his  niece,  provided  the  mar- 
riage might  be  kept  secret.  Fulbert  consented  ; 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Heloise  herself  ob- 
jected, partly  out  of  regard  to  the  interest  of 
Abelard,  whose  profession  bound  him  to  celi- 
bacy, and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  from  a  ro- 
mantic notion,  that  lore  is  the  strongest  and 
porest  when  unshackled.     These  objections 
were  finally  removed,  and  they  were  privately 
married*     Fulbert,  however,  who  wished  to 
make  the   affair  public,  became  irritated  at 
their  joint  refusal  to  gratify  him,  and  in.  con- 
sequence  treated  his  niece  with  an  asperity 
so  opposed  to  his  former  tenderness,  that  it 
furnished  Abelard  with  a  plea  for  removing  her 
to  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  the  same  at 
which  she  had  been  first  educated.    Fulbert, 
of  opinion,  and  possibly  with  reason,  that  Abe- 
lard had  taken  this  step  with  a  view  to  re- 
move  as   incumbrance  to  his  future  clerical 
prospects,    meditated    a    most  atrocious  re- 
venge.     He   employed  several  ruffians,  who 
broke   into   the  chamber  of  Abelard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  inflicted  a  mutilation  on 
his  person,  which  put  an  effectual  end  to  any 
future  hopes  of  conjugal  felicity.     For  this  out- 
rage the  ruffians  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  talion'is,  and  Fulbert  endured  the  loss 
of  his  benefice  and  confiscation  of  his  goods. 
On  his  recovery,  Abelard,  with  somewhat  un- 
generous anxiety,  prevailed  upon  Heloise  to 
take  the  veil  in  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  himself  took  the  habit  in 
that  of  St  Deny*.    It  seems  that  he  pointedly 
insisted  on  her  taking  the  step  first ;  an  in- 
stance of  distrust  for  which,  in  her  correspon- 
dence, she  tenderly  reproaches  him.  "  In  that 
one   instance,"  she  writes,  "  I  confess  your 
mistrust  of  me  tore  my  heart,  Abelard;  I 
blushed  for  you."  fEpistolas  Helois.  1.)     The 
romantic  ardour  of  Heloise  *s  affection  seems 
indeed  to  have  lasted  with    her  life.     After 
the  e  stormy  exhibitions   of  passion  and  re- 
venge, Abelard   resumed  his    lectures,    and 
found  himself  again  surrounded  with* pupils  ; 
a  popularity  which  so  much  excited  the  ..  a- 
lousy  of  rival  teachers,  that  they  contrived  to 
involve  him  in  ecclesiastical  censures  for  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  work  "  On  the  Unity  of 
God,"  implying  a  gradation  in  the  Trinity  ap- 
proaching to  xomethinfr  like  what  is  now  called 
Aiianism.     After  a  very  |>artial  investigation, 
in  which  his  enemies  were   triumphant,  hi* 
book  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  was  required  to  read  a  recanta- 
tion, and  be  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  St 
Medard.     His  confinement  was  short ;  but  lie 
was  soon  involved  in  another  persecution,  for 
being  so  unjmtiioticas  to  deny  thai  St  Deuys 
of   France  was    Dionysius    the    Areopagite. 
Abelard,  for  this  dire  offence,  was  accused  to  the 
king  as  a  calumniator  of  his  order,  and  an 
tnemy  to  his  country.     The  clamour  was  so 
great,  that,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  his  per- 
Mi,  he  escaped  by  nifltt,  and  fled  to  the  con* 
*«at  of  ^t  Argent,  inChampago*  the  prior  of 
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which  was  his  friend.  H?ie  he  remained 
un(il  the  anger  in  some  degree  subsided 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  same  soli 
tary  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  should  neve, 
again  become  a  member  of  a  convent.  J  he. 
spot  which  he  selected  was  a  vale  near  Nogent, 
in  the  valley  of  Champagne,  where,  in  112 J, 
he  erected  a  small  oratory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and 
consecrated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
or  Paraclete.    Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 

3uickly  followed,  and  a  rustic  college  gra- 
ually  arose  around  bis  retreat.    Jealousy  was 
in  consequence  again  excited  to  his  discomfort, 
and  he  was  ab>ut  to  seek  another  asylum, 
when  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  procured  his  e/ec 
tion  to  the  vacant  abbey  of  St  Gildas.     About 
this  time,  under  a  claim  of  ancient  right,  the 
convent  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Heloise  had 
become  prioress,  was  united  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Denys,  a  proceeding  that  left    her  and  her 
fellow  nuns  destitute  of  an  habitation.     On 
learning  this  misfortune,  Abelard  made  over 
to  them  the  Paraclete,  which  donation  was 
sanctioned  by  royal  authority  in  11 27.     It  was 
after  this  removal,  that  the  celebrated  corres- 
pondence took  place,  which  has  been  addi- 
tionally immortalised  by  the  poetical  epistle  of 
Pope.      Doomed  never  to  remain    tranquil, 
Abelard  revised  his  theological  works  at  the 
abbey  of  St  Gildas,  by  which  he  was  quickly 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  St  Bernard, 
who  accused  him  of  Jieresy  to  the  pope,  to 
whom,  in  the  coarse  controversial  language  of 
the  period,  he  describes  Abelard  as  an  infer- 
nal dragon,  and  one  who,  in  the  art  of  ensnaring 
souls,  was  more  dangerous  than  Arius,  Pela- 
gius,  or  Nestorius;  in  a  word,  a  penecntor  of 
tfw  faith  and  a  precursor  of  Antichrist.    Abe- 
lard, whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a  foolish  attempt  to  explain  the  Trinity  and 
other  religious    mysteries   syllogistically,    on 
this  representation  of  the  holy  Bernard,  was  at 
once  condemned  by  the  pope,  who,  without 
hearing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  defence,  sen- 
tenced  him  to  perpetual  silence.     With  his 
usual  tenacity  however,  he  resolved  to  set  out  for 
Rome  to  remonstrate  against  this  sentence,  but 
taking  Cluni  in  Ids  way,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  his  friend  Peter  the  abl>ot  to  abide  there,  while 
the  latter  tried  to  reconcile  him  to  the  pope  and 
St  Bernard.     In  this  kind  office  the  venerable 
abbot  succeeded,  not  however   until  Abelard 
hail  made  a  declaration  of  faith,  in  which  h*» 
yie'ded  to  a  torrent  that  he  found  himself  un 
ab'e  to  op|>o*e.     Allowed  by  the  pope  to  re- 
.  am  at  Cluni,  he  lived  there  for  two  years 
comparatively  private,  and  then,  for  the  beneti* 
of  his  health,   removed  to  the  priory  of  Sc 
Marcellus,  where  this  extraordinary  man  died 
in  1 1 4*.     At  the  request  of  Heloise,  who  sur- 
vived him  twenty-one  years,  his  body  was  re- 
moved, after  interment,  to  the  Paraclete,  where 
the  widow  and  abbess  daily  prayed  over  his 
tomb.     Heloise  died  in  1163,  and  was  depo- 
sited by  the  side  of  A  belaid,  who,  in  disioto- 
restedness  and  devotedness  of  affection,  had 
been  much  her  inferior.    In  1779,  tb* 
of  this  celebrated  oa>  were  taken  ooi  ** 
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▼salt   by  order  of  the  Abbess  Marie  de  'a 
Rochefoucault,  and  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
tenanted  into  two  divisions,  that  they  might 
mot  Le  confounded.     They  were  then  con- 
veyed in  procession,  and  deposited  beneath 
the  altar,  where  a  monument  of  black  marble, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  was  erected  to  their 
memory.     When  all  these  convents  were  de- 
stroyed in  179*,  the  inhabitants  of  Nogent  sur 
Seme  transported  the  remains  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  to  the  vaults  of  their  own  church. 
Thence,  in  the  year  1800,  they  were  brought 
by  the  government  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the 
museum  of  French  monuments,  in  a  neat  se- 
pulchral chapel,  built  by  Lenoir  out  of  the  rains 
of  the  Paraclete.    In  1817,  the  museum  being 
destroyed,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the 
burying  ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  the 
sepulchral  chapel  has  been  re -erected,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen.     The  works  of  Abelard  con- 
vey no  correspondent  idea  of  his  genius  or  liis 
taste.    The  greater  part,  consisting  of  sermons 
and  theological  tracts,  while  they  occasionally 
display  a  portion  of  wit,  learning,  and  imagi- 
nation,    are  disfigured    with  capricious  no- 
tions, barren  subtilties,  and  gross  barbarisms 
in  regard  to  style.    Modern  critics  indeed  go 
•o  far  as  to  assert,  that  at  present  the  fame  of 
this  renowned  scholar  rests  almost  exclusively 
on  the  high  notion  formed  of  the  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  devoteduess  of  Heloise,  whose  letters 
form  the  principal  attraction  of  the  ponderous 
volume  which  contains  the  productions  of  her 
lover.    Yet  Abelard  could  not  have  excited  so 
much  jealousy  and   admiration  during  a  long 
life,  unless  he  had  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
mental  vigour.    His  works,  all  of  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  are — 1.  '•  An  Address  to  the 
Paraclete,  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;"  t. 
w  Problems  and  Solutions ;"   3,  "  A  Treatise 
against  Heresies;"  4.  "  Au  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;"  5.  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
Romans ;"  6. "  A  System  of  Theology ;"  and 
lastly,  his  "  Letters  to  Heloise"  and  others, 
all  of  which  are  collected  and  edited  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  Francis  Arabowe ,  4  to.  Paris,  1616. 
Various   false  collections  of  the  letters  have 
been  published  separately,  but  the  best  edition 
of  those  which  are  genuine  is  that  of  London, 
t  vols.  8vo,  1716 — Moreri.  fioy/e.    Berring- 
ton's  Lives  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 

ABELL  (John)  an  English  musician,  who 
belonged  to  the  chapel  of  Charles  II,  and  was 
celebrated  for  a  fine  counter-tenor  voice  and 
lor  liis  skill  on  the  lute.  Being  dismissed  as 
a  Papist  at  the  Revolution,  he  went  abroad, 
and  sang  in  Holland  and  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. At  Warsaw,  he  was  sent  for  to  court 
by  the  King  of  Poland,  and  refusing  to  go,  was 
taken  there  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  seated 
in  a  chair  in  a  spacious  hall,  and  drawn  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  while  the  king  and  his 
•uite  appeared  in  a  gallery  opposite.  Several 
bears  ware  then  admitted  into  the  area  below 
kin,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  might  take 
lit  choice,  either  to  sing  or  he  let  down  among 
the  be*"  to  sing ;  and,  according 

*»  ¥-  Ttr  sang  better  in  his 

K#X  raturaed  to  England 
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and  in  1701  published  a  book  of  songs  in  Rte. 
ral  languages.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  "PUk 
to  purge  Melancholy,"  are  two  songs  by  Abofl, 
who  is  said  to  have  possessed  some  secret  by 
which  he  preserved  the  tone  of  his  voice  to  at 
extreme  old  age. — Dictionary  of  Musician 
Hawkins'  History  of  Music, 

ABEN  EZRA  (Abraham)  a  celebrates 
Jewish  rabbi,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  k 
1099,  and  died  at  Rhodes  in  1174.  He  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  in  his  own  tins 
as  an  able  commentator  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
his  commentaries  have  continued  to  be  much 
esteemed.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Eto- 
gantis  Grammatics,"  8vo.,  Venice,  1548 ;  and 
of  "  Jesud-Mora,"  an  introduction  to  the 
Talmud,  which  is  now  very  scarce. — Universal 
Bios, 

ABERCROMBIE  (John)  author  of  i 
ral  esteemed  works  on  gardening,  was  the 
of  a  gardener  near  Edinburgh,  who,  coming 
young  to  London,  obtained  employment  in  the 
Royal  Gardens.  The  "  Gardeners'  Calendar," 
published  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Maw©, 
was  written  by  Abercrombie.  The  "  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany/'  and 
other  works,  are  published  in  his  own  name. 
He  died  in  1801. --Gent.  Mag, 

ABERCROMBY  (Patrick)  of  a  good  fa- 
mily of  Forfar,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  was 
born  in  1656,  and  took  his  degrees  as  a  physi- 
cian at  St  Andrew's  in  1685.  After  travelling 
for  some  time  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to 
En  inland,  and,  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  was  appointed  physician  to  James  IL 
lie  compiled  "  The  Martial  Achievements  of 
-c  bcui»  Nation,  and  of  Buch  Scotsmen  as 
nave  signalised  themselves  by  the  Sword," 
in  2  vols.  fol.  1711  and  1715 ;  "  The  Cam- 
paigns in  Scotland  in  1548  and  1549."  He 
died,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  1716, 
while  others  say  1726. — Biog,  Brit. 

ABERCROMBY  (Si*»KALPii)  a  distin- 
guished British  general  officer,  was  born  in 
1738,  at  Tillibodie  in  Clackmannanshire.  His 
first  commission  was  that  of  cornet  in  the  third 
regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards  in  1756 ;  and  he 
gradually  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  the 
service,  until  he  became  amajor-generalin  1787. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
ho  was  employed  in  Flanders  aud  Holland 
with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  that  critical  service  displayed  equal 
skill  and  humanity.  In  1795,  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  this  expedition  he  captured  the 
islands  of  Grenada,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
and  Trinidad,  with  the  settlements  of  Dome- 
rara  and  Essequibo.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  but, 
for  reasons  very  honourable  to  himself,  was 
quickly  removed  to  the  correspondent  com- 
mand in  Scotland.  In  the  attempt  upon  Hol- 
land in  1799,  Sir  Ralph  had  the  sole  command 
on  the  first  landing,  and  both  his  troops  and 
himself  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Hi* 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York  subsequently 
arrived,  under  whom  Sir  Ralph  Abercrcrnhy 
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test,  at  Abonkir.  oc  the  o:ii  Mar:h.  I:*-!.  ■:-  t:    .vii^  arroea.  :f  tz**  7*=c  V     i  ri*«?Tr» 

the  fist  of  tLe  same  at:t_.th  was  :".  vi":.:  tl*  wij.ji-a-u  :r -«:**<  i  w_ii -nats.  sea.  l-i  _*--e:irT 

battle  of  AI -r  .nina. :i  »t.::h.  Sir  Ral:  i  A:*r-  :  r  S-*-^-     tze    -^rsra"-  -j£*n.-»-r    ^:__ ■  -  lz:: 


crorabv  was  -iiL^r**1!  ail    T.cz.l-i  :z  "w.  *-. :•:-_«*-;-  :«■* A>.ieiJ_r.  r_-»  zj*:  -"^l:  ▼  ■  _,-.£ 

place*.  -  ■>vk-.'.L*'j^.Li.£  ■»■"-:.!  "iv  :_>ir=.-e-i  i_*  ^.-_l  is  i  L—-i-  iz  :  i  >  ■  i-r  .  vtij  z  .="5  >■.•:» 

antagonist,  iui  ja*r  ti-r  sw:ri  v  ^ir  "*.  -  ■■  "^i*    »-_:  zt  r-    ::ii_-=_,:-:.    :y  ■_!■;  ■*>-_.:_->■«* 

Smith.     The  general   ke::   th-z    f.-i :    izrr..:  ni  :  _-_rr  :t  zj  r-z-rrL.  -.n:z-.     :£.    zj-i  j 

the   iiav.  and  ins  tliea  c  :^-.- :    :i    :•*.-■.  '-.-.    .^ir   l'i-  .     i-^.-i—   :■::■_.-;..£...   **-ms  c* 

■                                                                                      ■  " 

the  adnural's  ship,  whet^  Le  s-rrvret  ^:•:^.:  s.  iz  :    -  .izt;  i_-r*_*.  -no  ;»;■«-:   .1    zj    ::czr.T-t-*« 

werk,  when  heeryirei.     rL*  >:'-7  'wrt*   :"~"  "*"-  —  — *  *7^"'--  -*  '  rzi^t—i    ■  H-T-Kti-nes  :n 

▼eved  to  Malta.    az.i  izterre-i    »i-_iz   :z-  -.-•■  zt:_v:  iz-i  .artr.i'zv*    r    j-:^  "  -nuii  vn 

cattle  of  S;  Klsi>.  v-i  a  -•.iiir-r-.:  -«-ij  -:*ri  lit.  --rsceeXf^L    :Li  :::»i"r  '-r-s.u  ttiz-j  xa-^e 

to  hin  bv  Par'.iaTr. •>:.•.  ii  >:  5*m1  *  Citli*L-i—  La»:    :»^»-  suJc,r:  k=i:t  ^_-    :-ir_.   ul:   :.j:- 

Hi?  widiw  wit  al-'»  'r-:i*-i  Ut.iie^  A:»jr-  _ *--i  n  L:ci.c.  IT*:.     ?:j  :.*u.  il*  is.-:  ^i- 

CTombv.  with  r-rrr.iii.  Irr  t-j  tie  i?*^«r  =.Le    ::  irfiTi-L::-*  —  --  «-•»-  >rt  l   :_*.-■    *    i_»  ^-    n 

h«rr  late  hvisb^i  -.  a^  1  a  pe^<i>2  ■::"£.  >  ■.-  a  «lx  M'*.  .a-.:  t.,-^d^. — .-..  .-.  i  -.:. 

ve^tr  was  ir^stei  is  *M-rort  :-f  th.*  i_ri:^~.  AiaJ-AKL"*-   1  tm--^    :t    i..-?— ■*  31  *«^a. 

Sir  Ra-nh  A ".-rr:r. -■•!::.*  \-.r.  f/zr  s-n*  ■  Or-:rj*  Asrr.ri.ir  1;    Lj^:.j.   i:   wr:r-r    1  j-tr.-r  *** 

a    barrister  at  li^v;  /.'.=.    1  i\  r-:=irnl :  Jf*2f  '."ut*~.  wir*  r-sicrj-:  ti  l=j-»t-    h:.r  a- 

Jamtr- ar..l  .\lf-fa--ior. —  P- :  F-i'-zr-f-  T-iri-i    ■▼  a  '--»-■•**-  *  -»*'    c  wi^-a    lk  la\ 

AilEliNETHV    Jokv    an  ttxLn-snt  IV-:*-  _- ;r*?«-i  ia*  ^i^^lt. — 1  -**x*>  ic:  t-  ■»  u-u- 

byterian  diT^e  ->f  Irt-laci.  «h-j  -i^±iA-ijLr-i  ttt*!../    irri-rj^i  ti-.rj.-aii.c_     A.-iir-*  -«t_i  a 

himself  by  his  zea*  :">r  rtiri.-c*  Lr-trrr.  vii.  ■  i—i*  :•:?■: Thin  rz  arioi  :t  ;i*ft  --*  :c  .iw-dba. — 

bis  ivAst-uioe  to  what  he  Jeexji  :7j--i«.rT  £t-*»c.  ».».     3f  *r-»  .-*. 

an*.:...rity  vn  th"  t-art  of  the  lr-sh  ppe*.r:er  .  A_£jILLT>.  *:i  Y  a  tivr  :t  ?vjhLt,_  via 

Mr  A>:"methy,  hiaiwlf  the  soc  -.'-,  a  Pr«Cji?.-  ac  .■=.-«■•  v.*  j*.n.aTW  .t  ?-**>*  ."  ■_.--    ti:  wm 

rias  rairii'.iz   of  C:-ivni-;f  is  th*  c:«--ity    :i  "Ji-r  r« ;  ::-=■;  aitlu  r  :f  iz  i->«iri  .---.-1-1*.-  i_*- 

L"ndot;  irrr^-.  was  wra  is  that  t-«z  cq  tie  t:rr    :  •."L.irle-r.vn.-r  9  r  r~  tt'-rvn.  jjl:  zzn  'V 

•  ■                                                                             - 

19th  Oct.  163'").     T>urtti;  *h<  trrcile*  o:n-  " — >-_--*:.  >  %— .-jr.  7».i. 

-io^ed  by  the  iasirrectwa  of  lw>.   he  wa*  AoLE  :r  .\BflL    T--_»i*    a  -.-Hi*  .«■*  »>t- 

carri^  by  a  rvlari>t:  ir.to  Srstaci,  aii  izisi-:  :*;::.  w:i .  Ssri-a ;  :  .-=«*"j:  :ha:  *-z.  1:  -fjttn 

his  e-iicitioti.  f»-\r:Iy  ia  Gla*;*:w  i__i  tarLj  (,4tr  ?me     :t  Arraric     :c  t-j.^.  .-.  .*  *a^i. 

in  Edinb'u-ih,   with  a  Tiew  t.>  eo^a;-Lvr  :i  ^*   z»rK.j^ni  >Hk:c*    u.  x--*«    kl-i  tl>*    .as.- 

tbe  mi.T:i5trv.     On  hi*  renira  ti>  Ireiazt.  Le  zii-T^-     A-.x*  i.t:  ti«t  -.■•»^'*.i-  1:  wr_ie  .  tnrt 


._.    ._?  . 


— -»:r:e  tm 


(bund  the  Irish  synod,  which  was  frctnfi  11    ariii*:  tl* 
the  modtrl  of  those  cf  the  kirk  of  ScocLac  i.  *t-    -*itr.c***  «  am  »-*;■.-  :  -«r-:  : .-  rirtxs-: .  -a- 
cet*  linfly  arbitrary  in  respect  to  the  de*-izi-    i*^e--   *  1>*  ir.c   L&cn-iZr.. :  raet-r-d  et  '"ariif- 
lion  of  th*»  preachers,  by  usizif  its  acth;--;  '  ns.-?  Mitrtst  x*: .       Iz.  1V>».  ie  »i*  a-=_»s.v-i 
contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of  payors  «a*i  -  :t_-  .  :f  ts_*-r-sj:c  :'  "-rea*!:.  ::r  ■■»*  t  -a—  .1  r  :^ 
gre^atioos.  and  acting  Tcrydespfltically  ii  tli:    isi;-  ««-ur*  :<  JHu-i^rtj.  F--tn:c.  "ii-  i-  v  =_,Lai 
particular.  After  end  mzzsome  bcoQT^r^er:*     .:"  K^i:.  vii  sriieoir-.  -.:  •^■«r:  j_t-«^_-:c-zt--;t. 
from  its  ri^'ir.  Aberaethv.  a  dote  r'.-'t^g '  F-Zi.1t.  §.i  a*>iz.iait  -w^r*  :':•»  st-ve*    -^.   t_* 
man  and  of  a  d-rM-nniiieii  sr-irit.  resciTrd  i_    wa?  :*  tL*  :::•:  :*n*    ::*  H-ir-    :...!-.  i-  wu 
legist    this  ir.:a-iici'Ki»  exercise   of  acsl-crirr.    hacrrti.  iraw^.  v.:  . -aner-i.  .z.  :  %i-     •'  :  r*- 
and  publicly  iedare-i  his  detennizaxioa  to  ac-    fifcie  tii  -^ftti.  :f  *;irstx->:  . — i «.-«?.  -^  •  "- 
cept  aa  inTitatica  from  a  coarre-£atioa  a:  A.i- :      AiiXEY    >:\  Ti :  c  *•     tr.  i"..=  xii  :;  :::v. 
trim,  in  opp>»iuon  to  the  arraa^rznet-t  of  the    alier-oaz  A  L.tci:i.  .i~:i  ^-.i"    :  -c :  r-  tr-*- 
•\-no>L     This  was  a  bold  step,  a*  th-e  Iattrr.  iestaa-r*  n  - -rii-eit :.:  -".--■;    :i  "----*  >*"»? 
was  supported  by  a  pcwerf-1  party:  b«A*«-r-    17  •'*.     Ke  Vs.:  a  rr»r- ■::".--  -"-ir-r  -1  f.'-i  .-z.r 
nethv  also  possessed  rrienda  anil  adherents,  act    the  liar.  "1  -A  7s.  z  '*■"■ "-   -c"  '  —  -  -f  ^-"^  * 
a  «   :n*tv  was  soon  formed  to  cphsl-1  the  caise    i-reir:  r.     H-  :«  1  w.  1  :w-r-.  rr.  >r»-  Ilt.o  --  as 
of  religions   Liberty   among  this  c.a&s  of  dis-    the  svaiy  fra*i.i    f  \s.\.c  'Vv.ts.  wr-^  -<-i-:-:.i 
tenters.     Besides  "this    partirnlar    s-ibject    of   w.th  iira  f:r  »>ir»eral  j-ar*  a*,  ^c  rf.VT.:.-.i:. 
complaint,  the  new  society  turned  its  anentioa    Sa  T-  :-r.as  i-ed  iz.  IT  si,  *5*=d  i3- — //-*»•.  ?* 
to  the  questino  concerning  siibscripck*.  to  ar- .  ic  >y  .V*  .  t.--  " . 

tides  of  faith,  an  attachment  to  which  was  so  ■  AhRAJ  AXEL  T-av  a  hizhly  ce^^TateU 
•trong  amoog  the  Irish  dismtmg  cienry,  that!  Jewish  ra>c;.  **j  bo^i  at  Lis->^:v  A.  D.  1  s V9 
when,  in  the  year  1713,  the  benefit  of  the;  ofafamih  which  preteii*.  ^  trace  its  ir*.-r.t 


Act  was  praflered  them  by  gwrem-  ■  from  Ksr.z  D\Ti«L     He  was  Li  z?ea:  crvd.t  at 

it,  ther  rerased  to  accept  it,  aniess,  as  a  j  the  conrt'of  Al^hor^..  V  t.zc  A  P  ^--ral   wi 

condition,' it  should  require  sdbscripcioa  to  the '  ezperl'tvc^d    a  r»T^r<e    ii.ier    bj  n  '.essot 

WestmtBSter  CooJesaifla  of  Faath.    Abernethv. ;  John.  ~«mz  accused  A  %  plot  a^vim  '^ft  ir-Ul 


fa  ■— f  jtai  t .  ewlwnwiif  <1  tw  ■rrm  rhr  nrmt'  whirh  obliged  him  to  tak«  retoze  v. 
H  thai  damoon.  bat  was  at  kagtk  m>  far/Hetr  be  ccm»K.cad  Li.  rota  man  vax 


-\ax^  at. 
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oooks  of  the  Old  Testament  -  after  which,  he 
was  employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tor 
eight  years,  until  the  Jews  were  expelled  in 
1492,  when  he  and  his  family  took  their  de- 
parture with  the  rest.  He  retired  to  Naples, 
and  by  his  address  acquired  the  good  graces 
of  the  Kings  Ferdinand  and  Alphonso,  until  the 
latter  was  driven  out  by  Charles  THI  of 
France.  He  then  retired  to  Corfu,  and  finally 
to  Venice,  where,  by  his  singular  prudence  and 
talents,  he  also  obtained  protection  and  public 
employment.  He  carried  on  Ids  literary  labours 
in  all  these  situations,  and  died  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1508,  aged  71,  leaving  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  became  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  this  rabbi  was 
held,  his  funeral  was  celebrated  at  Padua 
with  great  pomp,  not  only  by  the  heads  of  his 
own  tribes,  but  by  Christians,  being  attended 
by  many  noble  Venetians.  The  talents  of 
Abrabanel  were  of  the  first  order  :  some  critics 
even  rank  him  before  the  famous  Maimonides. 
The  Jews  regard  him  as  a  triumphant  opponent 
of  Christianity ;  but  setting  aside  controversy, 
all  esteem  him  as  a  subtle,  clear,  learned,  and 
honest  commentator.  "  His  great  weakness," 
says  Bayle,  "  was  his  sensibility  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  bore  a  consi- 
derable part."  TIuVj  may  not  justify  the  argu-, 
ments  which  were  produced  under  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  indignant  feeling;  but  it  may 
rarely  excuse  them.  Moreover,  the  enmity  Co 
Christianity  displayed  by  Abrabanel  did  not 
extend  to  his  deportment,  which  was  mild  and 
obliging.  His  works  are — 1. "  Commentaries  on 
several  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  2.  "  A 
Genealogical  History,  from  Adam ;"  3.  "  On 
Prophecy  and  Ezekiel's  Vision,  against  Mai- 
monides ;"  4.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Predictions 
concerning  the  Messiah  ;"  5.  "  A  Treatise  on 
future  Rewards  and  Punishments;"  6.  "  A 
Rabbinical  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;"  with  various  other  productions,  which 
•how  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  and  great  general  learning. — Bayle. 
Moreri. 

ABRADATES,  a  King  of  Susa,  rendered 
memorable  by  conjugal  affection.  His  wife 
Panthea  being  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  that 
conqueror  treated  her  with  great  courtesy,  and 
returned  her  to  her  husband.  This  generosity 
so  impressed  Abradates,  that  he  immediately 
joined  Cyrus  with  his  forces ;  hut  unfortunately 
falling  in  the  first  battle  in  which  he  engaged 
in  his  behalf,  his  devoted  wife  slew  herself 
upon  his  body. — Ci/rvp.  Xenophon. 

ABRAHAM  (Usque)  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
who  published,  in  1533,  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  exceedingly  scarce.— 
Moren. 

ABRAMS  (Miss).  There  were  two  cele- 
brated English  singers  of  this  name,  who  took 
distinguished  parts  in  the  concerts  of  ancient 
music,  at  their  original  institution  in  1776. 
The  eldest  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
composer  of  the  popular  air  adapted  to  M.  G. 
Lewis's  rnfrhpH  Wlad  of  Craxy  Jane. 

AflMMjHHfehn*  Louis)  an  able  critic 
itf^*^^^^^™*  -Reborn  at  Hamburgh  in 


ABC 

1699,  and  died  rector  of  the  college  of  Zwol, 
Overyssel,  in  1782.  His  principal  works  ars 
"  Scholia  on  the  Greek  Anchor*,"  which  an 
much  esteemed. — Univ.  Hist.  Dictionary. 

ABSTEM1US  (Lawrence)  born  at  Mace- 
rata,  in  the  territory  of  Ancona,  towards  ths 
close  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  Belles  Lettres,  of  which  he  was 
professor  at  Urbino,  as  also  librarian  to  Duke 
Guido  Ubaldo.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
work,  entitled  "  Hecatomythium,*'  or  hundred 
fables,  which  have  been  frequently  printed  with 
those  of /Esop,Ph.-bJras,  Babrias,  Avienus,  &c 
He  assumes,  like  La  Fontaine,  much  licence  in 
this  collection,  as  several  of  his  fables  attack 
the  clergy,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
tale,  lie  is  also  author  of  a  scarce  book  on 
some  obscure  passages  in  Ovid. — Bayle.  Moreru 

ABUBEKER,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
caliph ,  signifying  both  vicar  and  successor.  He 
was  father-in-law  to  the  prophet,  who  married 
his  daughter  Ayesha,  whence  his  subsequent 
name,  Abubeker,  or  "  Father  of  the  Virgin," 
having  been  previously  called  AbdulcaaUu 
Abubeker,  who  possessed  all  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  early  followers  of  Mahomet, 
was  by  no  means  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  suc- 
ceeding him  ;  but  the  great  service  he  had  done 
the  prophet  by  his  early  countenance,  added  to 
the  fact  of  having  been  his  sole  companion  in 
the  celebrated  flight  to  Mecca,  very  naturally 
led  to  his  election.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  Abubeker  in  his  ele- 
vation ;  yet,  although  no  warrior,  during  the 
two  years  of  his  reign  that  career  of  conquest 
began  which  was  destined  to  produce  such  a 
change  of  fortune  in  a  large  portion  of  the  globe* 
This  caliph  was  61  when  he  assumed  the  dignity, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  63.  Abubeker  first  col- 
lected the  scattered  verses  of  the  koran,  and  di- 
vided them  into  chapters. — D'Herbelot. 

ABUDAHER,  a  leader  of  the  Karmatians, 
an  unbelieving  sect  of  Arabians,  which  sprang 
up  in  the  tliird  century  of  the  Hegira,  and 
having  gradually  become  powerful  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth,  profaned  and  laid  waste 
Mecca,  and  murdered  1700  pilgrims  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  Caaba.  This  sacrilege,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  devout  Moslem,  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  ever  befel  his  religion.  Abu- 
daher  carried  away  the  celebrated  black  stone  ; 
but  it  was  subsequently  ransomed,  or  returned. 
— D'Herbelot. 

ABULFARAGIUS  (Gregory)  a  learned 
physician,  and  prelate  of  the  Jacobites ;  a  na- 
tive of  Malatia,  in  Armenia,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1226.  It  is  doubted  by  some  au- 
thors whether  he  ever  acquired  any  reputation 
as  a  physician,  as  he  took  orders  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty,  became  bishop  of  Lacabena  in 
1247,  and  some  years  afterwards,  primate  of 
the  Jacobites.  Although  a  Christian,  bis  fame 
was  so  great,  that  several  Mahometans  over* 
came  their  scruples  to  study  under  him.  Abui- 
faragius  was  a  multifarious  writer,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  "  An  Abridgment  of  Universal  His- 


tory," from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
own  time,  which  was  published  with  a  Latin 
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Vwioa  by  Dr  Pococke,  in  1663,  J  vols.  4to. 
Uxiord,     He  died  in  1284.— Un.  Biog. 

A  BlTL  F  AZCL,  vizier  to  the  celebrated  Mogul 
emperor  Akbar,  by  whose  command  he  wrote 
a  history  of  his  reign,  as  also  the  famous  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  account  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  in  tided  "  Ayeen  Akbeny."  The  lat- 
ter was  translated  into  English  by  Francis 
Gladwin,  Esq,  in  3  vols.  4to-  Calcutta,  1785-6. 
Abul  Faze)  was  basely  assassinated  in  1604,  at 
the  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent, who  was  jealous  of  bis  talents  and  cele- 
brity.— Ibid. 

AliULFEDA  (Ismael)  Prince  or  Emir  of 
Hainan  in  Syria,  and  a  celebrated  Arabian 
geographer  and  historian,  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus in  the  year  1275.  and  succeeded  his  brother 
A.  D.  1320.  I  lis  principal  works  are — "  Tko- 
vim  al  Boldaan,"  or  "  Geographical  Canons ;" 
and  "  Al  Mokhtasser,  Fi  Akbar  Albaschar," 
or  Universal  History.  The  labours  of  Abulfeda 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  been  abstracted 
and  translated  by  writers  of  considerable  emi- 
nence.9 His  geographical  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Grevius,  and  published  with 
notes  in  London,  1650 ;  and  various  other  parts 
of  his  geography  have  been  rendered  into  Latin 
by  Muraiori,  Kochler,  Michaelis,  Ekkhorn, 
and  others.  Gagnier  published  that  portion  of 
his  history  which  relates  to  the  life  of  Mahomet, 
iu  folio,  Oxford,  1725 ;  and  the  late  professor 
White,  in  his  edition  of  Pococke 's  "  Specimen 
Historis  Arabum,"  Oxford,  1806,  gives  like- 
wise several  chapters  from  Abulfeda.- — Moreri. 
Utu  Hist.  Diet. 

ABULGAZI  (Bayadur)  Kahn  of  Kharasm, 
was  born  in  the  year  1605.  He  was  the  fourth 
of  seven  brothers,  and  was  descended,  both  by 
father  and  mother,  from  Zingis  Kahn.  He 
began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  reigned 
twenty  years  as  a  warlike  and  able  prince,  with 
great  reputation.  He  then  resigned  the  sove- 
reignty to  his  son,  and  occupied  himself  in  his 
retirement  in  writing  "  A  Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  Tartars,"  which,  being  incomplete  at 
his  death,  was  finished  by  his  successor.  The 
manuscript  of  this  curious  work  falling  into 
the  hands  of  some  Swedish  officers  during 
their  imprisonment  in  Siberia,  was  brought  to 
Europe,  and  translated  first  into  Russian,  and 
subsequently  into  German  by  Count  Strahlen- 
berg.  A  French  version  was  printed  at  Leyden 
in  17*6.— Ib'uL 

ACACIUS,  bishop  of  Amid  a,  or  Constance, 
who  sold  the  church  plate,  ore.  to  redeem  and 
send  home  the  Persian  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war  between  Theodosius  the  yoooger  and  Va- 
rann<  a  King  of  Persia.  This  benevolence  so 
astonished  the  latter,  that  he  requested  to  see 
the  worthy  bishop ;  which  interview  happily 
led  to  a  peace,  and  thas  a  war,  kindled  by 
the  intemperance  of  one  prelate  (see  Abdas) 
was  terminated  by  the  charity  of  another. — 
Du  Pin.     Moreri. 

ACADEMUS,  a  citiien  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Theseus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
grove  that  formed  the  school  of  philosophy 
called  after  it.  Three  sects  of  philosophers 
iprass;  out  of  the  academy*  at  the  -head  of  the 
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first  of  which  was  Plato ;  his  succossor  Aran- 
ailaus  is  deemed  the  founder  of  the  secotd 
academy,  and  Carneades  the  chief  of  the 
third.   ( See  their  respective  articles.) —  Plut. 

ACCIUS  (Lucius)  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome,  584.  He 
founded  his  tragedies  on  the  Greek  model, 
and  apparently  on  the  same  catastrophes; 
which  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  chiefly 
a  translator.  One  of  his  dramas,  however, 
was  on  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  Roman 
subject ;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  two 
comedies,  entitled"  The  Wedding,"  and"  The 
Merchant."  Some  miscellaneous  poems  and 
annals  in  verse  are  also  given  to  Accius, 
but  of  all  these  there  only  remain  a  few  frag* 
ments  collected  by  Robert  Stephens.  Horace 
styles  Accius,  "  altus,"  elevated ;  and  Ovid, 
"  animosus,"  spirited :  strength  and  vigour 
seem  to  have  formed  his  chief  characteristics. 
Cicero  was  well  acquainted  with  Accius.-— 
Vouius.   Moreru 

ACCOLTI  (Benedict)  an  Italian  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1415,  and  succeeded 
Poggio  as  secretary  to  that  republic,  in  1450. 
He  was  highly  distinguished  by  the  Popes 
Leo  X,  Adrian  VI,  and  Clement  VH,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  made  him  a  cardinal.  From  his 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  enti- 
tled the  Cicero  of  the  age.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise, "  De  Prastantia  Virorum  sui  vEvi,"  Par- 
ma, 12mo.  1639,  in  which  he  compares  the 
ancients  with  the  moderns,  and  asserts  the 
equality  of  the  latter.  He  also  wrote  a  valua- 
ble work  in  Latin,  "  On  the  War  carried  on  by 
the  Christians  against  the  Barbarians  for  the  re- 
covery of  Christ's  Sepulchre,"  4to.  Venice,  1.53?. 
This  production  was  very  serviceable  to  Tasso 
in  the  composition  of  his  "  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered." Accolti  died  in  1549.  Bernard  Ac- 
colti,  son  of  the  preceding,  acquired  great  ce- 
lebrity as  a  poet ;  his  works  were  published  at 
Florence  in  1513.  Francis  Accolti,  brother  of 
Benedict,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence, wrote  several  learned  legal  commen- 
taries and  other  treatises,  and  translated  a 
part  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  *,  but  his  great 
abilities  were  tarnished  by  his  excessive  par- 
simony. Peter  Accolti,  another  son  of  Bene- 
dict Accolti,  first  studied  law,  but  subsequently 
eutered  the  church,  and  became  cardinal, 
being  the  same  cardinal  (of  Ancoaa)  who  com- 
posed the  Papal  Bull  against  Luther.  He  died 
in  ViSV. — Moreri. 

ACCORSO  or  ACCURSIUS  (Francis)  an 
eminent  Italian  lawyer,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1183.  Accorso  is  rendered  famous  by  his 
"  Perpetual  Commentary,"  or  "  Great  Gloss/* 
in  illustration  of  the  code,  the  institutes,  and 
the  digests,  in  which  all  the  opinions  and  de- 
cisions of  preceding  jurists  are  digested  into 
one  body,  with  the  compiler's  own  annota- 
tions. The  best  edition  of  this  laborious  col- 
lection is  that  of  Godefroi,  in  6  vols,  folio, 
Lyons,  1627.  Accorso,  who  died  rich  in  1229, 
had  a  daughter,  who  read  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna.  Francu  Accorto,  sen  of  the 
above,  and  also  an  eminent  professor  of  law,  as 
the  invitation  of  Edward  I  came  to  England ' 
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1297,  and  read  lectures  at  Oxford,  bat  subse- 
quently returned  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in 
13*1. — Un.  Bing. 

ACCORSO  (Mariangelo)  a  learned  critic, 
and  native  of  Aquila  in  Naples,  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  resided  for  a  consi- 
derable  time  iu  the  court  of  Charles  V,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.     To  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
added  a  considerable  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  erudite  and  ingenious  critics  of  his  day. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
diligence  with  which  he  sought  and  collated 
ancient  manuscripts.     His  labours  in  that  de- 
partment are  exhibited  to  great  advantage  in 
the  first  work  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  en- 
titled "  Diatriba?  in  Ausonium,  Solinum,  et 
Ovidium."     In  1538,  he  printed  at  Augsburgh 
an  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  as  also 
the  letters  of  Cassiodorus,  with  his  treatise  on 
the  soul.     In  the  "  Corycinia,"  Rome,  1521, 
4to.  a  poem  of  Accorso  is  printed,  entitled 
"  Protrepticon  ad  Corycium."     He  is  also  au- 
thor of  a  ridicule  on  the  affected  antiquated 
Latin  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  enti- 
tled "  Osco,  Yolsco,  Romanoque   Eloquentia 
interlocutoribus,  dialogus  ludis  Romania  ac- 
tus," fee.  1531,  8vo.    Accorso  has  left  a  cu- 
rious  example  of   literary  jealousy,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unmerited  accusation  of  pla- 
giarism.   In  a  fable  called  "  Testudo,"  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Diatriba?,"  is  a  formal  oath  or 
protestation,    that  he  had  not  received  the 
smallest  assistance  from  the  lucubrations  of  any 
other  author,  but  that  he  had  even  expunged 
the  thoughts  of  others  from  his  works,  although 
prior  on  his  own  part.    Few  modern  authors 
will  be  disposed  to  follow  his  example ;  not  to 
mention  that  such  pure  originality  is  both  phi- 
losophically impossible,  and  opposed  to  the 
free  play  of  the  associative  principle  in  the 
acquirement  and  delivery  of  ideas ;  a  restraint 
for  which  mere  originality  would  prove  no 
compensation. — Univ.  Biog. 

ACHERI  (Luks  d')  a  Benedictine  of  St 
Maur,  born  in  1609,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  taste  for  antique  research  and 
the  publication  of  scarce  manuscripts,  of  which 
"  The  Spicelegium,"  a  collection  in  13  vols, 
quarto,  1653-1657,  since  republished  in  3  vols, 
folio,  1725,  forms  a  curious  and  prominent  ex- 
ample. It  contains  historical  pieces,  chroni- 
cles, lives  of  saints,  acts,  charters,  letters,  &c. 
which  had  never  before  met  the  public  eye. 
To  the  research  of  Achcri  are  also  owing, — 1. 
"  The  Epistle  attributed  to  St  Barnabas,  4to. 
1645 ;"  2.  "  The  life  and  Works  of  Lan- 
franc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  from  1304  to 
1437 ;"  3.  "  Asceticorum,  vulgo  spiritualium 
opusculorum,  que  inter  patrum  opera  repe- 
riuntur,  Indiculus,"  quarto,  1648  and  1671 ; 
"  The  Life  and  Works  of  Guibert  of  Nogent," 
&c  &c  This  laborious  antiquary  died  at  the 
abbey  of  St  Germain-des-Pres,  in  1685,  aged 
76* — Biag.  Univenelle* 

AClDAUUjB  (Vaukb)  a  learned  German, 
waf  lMtfMflHHIock    in  Brandenburgb,  in 
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1567.  He  published  Latin  poems  at  the  earl; 
age  of  seventeen,  and  proceeding  from  tht 
universities  of  Germany  to  those  of  Italy,  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Paterculus  at  Padua,  tad 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ii 
1594,  he  printed  "  Animadversions  on  Qua* 
nis  Curtius,"  and  died  the  following  year,  whflt 
his  observations  on  Plautus  were  in  the  preav 
His  philosophical  remarks  on  Tacitus,  Aos> 
nius,  and  Quintilian,  have  also  been  printed. 
A  dissertation,  which  made  much  noise  in  its 
time,  entitled  "  Mulieres  non  esse  Homines," 
a  covered  satire  on  the  Socinians,  was  falsely 
attributed  to  Acidaliu?. — Ibid. 

ACKERMANN  (John  Christian  Gott- 
lieb) a  native  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  professorof 
medicine  at  Altdorff  in  Franconia,  was  born  in 
1756,  studied  under  his  father,  and  became  aa 
eminent  physician  and  medical  writer.  His 
works  are — 1.  "  Institutiones  Historian  Medi- 
cine," 1792,  8vo. ;  2.  "  A  Manual  of  Military 
Medicine,"  in  German,  2  vols.  8vo.  1 794 ;  3. 
"Thelifeof  J.  C.Dippel,"  1781.  He  also  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  for 
H axle' s  new  edition  of  Fabricius'  Bibliotheca 
Grseca. — Ibid. 

ACONZIO    or  ACONT1US    (James)  a 
native  of  Trent,  a  philosopher,  mathematician, 
and  divine,  originally  of  tha  Roman  Catholic 
religion.    Em^'v^ing  the  Protestant  faith,  he 
forsook  his  c*a  country,    and   after  passing 
some  time    m   Switzerland,   sought   the  pa- 
tronage of  Queen  Elizabeth.     To  this  sove- 
reign, under  the  title  of  Diva  Elixahetha,  his 
principal  work,  "  De  Stratagematibus  Satana?," 
(on  the  Stratagems  of  Satan)  was  dedicated. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  promote  good 
will  and  toleration,  by  reducing  the  essential 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  to  a  small 
number,  and  by  establishing  a  reciprocal  tolera- 
tion among  all  sects.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  for  a  plan  of  this  philosophical  nature, 
the  religious  world  of  the  age   of  Elizabeth 
was  by  no   means   prepared,  and  in  conse- 
quence Acontius  and  his  book  were  assailed 
by  various  Protestant  divines,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  with  extiaordinary  bitter- 
ness.    He  was  not  however  without  his  sup- 
porters even  at  that  time,  while  his  memory 
and   labours    have    had    much  justice    done 
them  at  a  later  period.     The  roost  generally 
approved  work  of  Acontius  is  in  titled  "  De  Me- 
thodo  sive  recta  investig  and  arum,"  &c.  (Basil, 
1558)  on  the  Method  of  studying  the  Sciences ; 
which  logical  work  is  ably  and  neatly  written. 
The  following  passage  is  a  proof  at  once  of 
good  sense  and  foresight:    "  I  perceive  that 
it  is  my  lot  to  live  in  an  exceedingly  cultivated 
age  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  so  much  fear  the  deci- 
sions of   the   present  race   of  learned  men, 
as  1  dread  the  rising  light  of  a  period   still 
more    cultivated  than  the   present ;    for    al- 
though the  present  century  has  produced,  and 
still  continues  to  produce,  many  eminent  men. 
yet  1  think  I  perceive  before  us  a  degree  ot 
knowledge  and  refinement  beyond  our  present 
conceptions."      This  language  is  worthy  the 
contemporary   of  Bacon :    Bayle  speaks  very 
highly  of  this  work.      Another  treatise    by 
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AcootMt,  entitled  "  An  maniendorum  oppido- 
law,"  in  Italian  and  Latin,  was  printed  at 
Genera  in  1583.  This  calm  ana  philoso- 
phical writer  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  con- 
gregation in  Austin  Friars;  but  being  sus- 
pected of  Arianism,  he  was  called  before  Bishop 
Grindall;  the  result  however  has  not  been  stated. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  j  but 
it  is  generally  thought  to  have  taken  place  in 
1565.  The  Stratagemata  of  Acontius  was 
printed  at  Basil  1563 ;  again  in  1610 ;  and 
at  Amsterdam  in  1610.  A  French  translation 
appeared  at  Delft  in  1626.— Bayl*.  Tirabotchi. 

ACOSTA  (Joseph)  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  was  bom  about  the  year  1540 
at  Medina  del  Campo  in  Leon.  He  was 
several  years  employed  in  converting  the 
Indians  of  South  America,  and  became  a  pro- 
vincial in  the  Jesuits*  college  in  Peru.  In 
addition  to  treatises  on  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours  and  other  subjects,  he  wrote 
in  Spanish,  and  published  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  "  The  Natural  and  Moral  History  of 
the  Indies,''  octavo,  1591  ;  which  work  was 
translated  into  French  in  1600.  Dr  Robert- 
son, and  other  elaborate  writers  on  America, 
frequently  refer  to  this  writer,  who  died  rector 
of  the  university  of  Salamanca  in  the  year 
1600.— Mareri. 

ACOSTA  (Uriel)  a  Portuguese,  born  at 
Oporto  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  member  of  a  respectable  family 
of  Jewish  origin,  which  had  been  led  to  em- 
brace Christianity.     In  the  first  instance,  he 
appeaxt  to  have  united  great  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter with  an  investigative  spirit,   and  that 
enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  which  implicitly  fol- 
lows the  result  of  conviction,    whatever   the 
consequences.     Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic, 
in  early  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  strict 
observer  of   the  ceremonies  of  that  church ; 
but,  struck  with  what  he  deemed  difficulties  ami 
inconsistencies,  he  gradually  indulged  doubts 
both   of   Roman  Catholic  authority  and  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.    This  disposition 
to  inquiry  naturally  led  him  back   to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religion   of  his  forefathers, 
which,  on  a  comparison  with  Christianity,  he 
deemed  the  most  satisfactory,  and  in  conse- 
quence, at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  deter- 
mined to  profess  himself  a  Jew.     It  must  be 
presumed  that,  from  origin  and  connexion,  a 
secret  predilection  for  Judaism  prevailed  in  the 
family,  as  Acosta  induced  his  mother  and  two 
brothers  to  follow  his  example.    The  extreme 
rigour   of  the   Portuguese  laws  against  this 
species  of  relapse,  and  the  rigid  superintendence 
exercised  o^rer  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
rendered  this  family  change  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous;   and    on  this  account  the  whole  of 
them  contrived  to  escape  from  Portugal,  and 
seek  refuge  in  Holland.    This  step  could  not 
be  taken  without  considerable  sacrifices ;  and 
among    other   advantages,    Acosta    himself 
forfeited    a  post  of  some  profit.      His  sin- 
cerity   therefore    cannot    be    doubted ;    but, 
•■fortunately  for  himself,  he  carried  into  the 
Jewish  persuasion  the  same  restless  spirit  of 
fctfjuoy    which   had    dissatisfied    him    with 
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Christianity.     Induced  to  compare  toe  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  the  modern  synagogue* 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  he  veutured  to  request 
from  the  rabbis  a  dispensation  as  to  certain 
observances  which  were  not  authorised  by  tLs 
law.    This  indulgence  was  of  course  refused ; 
and  Acosta  braved  excommunication,  on  tLs 
presumption  that  spiritual,  unaided  by   tem- 
poral authority,  was  not  very  formidable.     He 
soon    found   out,   as  various  offending    Irish 
Catholics  have  done  since,  that  it  is  no  trilling 
punishment  to  become  the  object  of  universal 
neglect  and  insult    on   the   part  of  all  with 
whom  a  high-spirited  individual  has  beeu  most 
connected.      Acosta    was    treated    with    the 
grossest  contumely  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Is- 
rael, and  even   his  own  brothers  dared  not 
address  or  salute  him.     This  resentment  was 
further  excited  by  a  piece  which  he  wrote  on 
the  Sadducean  theory,  denying  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  is  supported  by  the  law  of 
Moses.     An  exhibition  of  scepticism   so  un- 
equivocal enabled  his  Jewish  persecutors  to 
cite  him  before  the  civil  court  of  Amsterdam, 
for  the  promulgation  of  an  opinion  inimical  at 
once  both  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  ;  and 
foi    this  offence  he  was  imprisoned  eight  or 
ten  days,  fined  300  gilders,  and  his  book  was 
confiscated.     Those  who  have  studied  the  com- 
position of  human  character,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  next  step  of  Acosta  was 
to  deny  the  authority  of  Moses,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  that  of  Christ.    The  resolution 
of  this  extraordinary  man  was  however  at  last 
worn  out ;  and  after  enduring  the  Jewish  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  for  fifteen  years,  he 
sacrificed  his  conscience  to  his  interest,  and 
signed  a  confession  of  his  errors  in  the  public 
synagogue.    The  result  is  not  uninstructive . 
being  assiduously  watched,  he  was  detected 
in  the  inadvertent  neglect  of  some  ceremonial, 
again  accused  of  infidelity,  and  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour.     Another  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  then   passed  upon   him* 
which  he  endured  for  seven  years,  when  he 
submitted   to  the  most  humiliating  penance 
ever  devised  by  intolerance  and  bigotry.     Hav- 
ing a  second  tune  signed  a  public  confession, 
his  restoration  to  the  synagogue  was  accom- 
panied with  the  open  infliction  of  thirty-nine 
strijH'g ;  after  which  he  was  laid  on  his  back 
at  the  door,    in   order    that  all  who    came 
out    might  trample    on   him.      The  mortifi- 
cation produced   by  these  indignities,    some 
abatement  of  which  he  had  probably  expected, 
so  worked  upon  the  spirit  of  Acosta,  that  after 
attempting  to  shoot  his  principal  adversary 
with  a  pistol  which  missed  fire,  he  discharged 
another  at  himself,  as  some  accounts  say,  in 
1640,  but  according  to  others  in  1647.    The 
unhappy  career  of  this  unfortunate  man  shows 
the  inutility  of  pursuing  certain  lines  of  in- 
quiry without  steady   principles  and  a  calm 
temperament.     Acosta  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity   against  the  persecution  which  he 
endured  from  the  Jews,  in  their  appeal  to  a 
Christian   tribunal  on  account  of  his  indif- 
ference to  both  religions;   justly  observins;, 
that  all  their  hatred  was  produced  by  to*  ato" 
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donment  of  their  own,  while  they  mannly  sought 
to  injure  him  through  the  indignation  of  others. 

Life,  of  Acosta.    BaifU. 

ACRONor  ACRO  (Hellenius)  a  scholiast 
of  Horace,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century. 
A  copy  of  his  notes,  which  were  published  in 
1474, 4to.  was  sold  at  Dr  A  skew's  sale.  They 
were  also  reprinted  at  Venice,  1490,  lolio. 
His  "  Scholia"  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  ihe 
edition  of  Horace,  Basil,  1527,  8vo. — Biog. 
Univrrselle. 

ACROPOUTA  (Geo.)  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  Logothete,  or 
chancellor,  to  Michael  Palft*ologus,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  "  Historia  Byzantina" 
was  discovered  in  the  East  by  Douza,  and 
published  in  1614  ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  the  Louvre,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  folio,  1651. 
This  work,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  the 
author  describes  what  passed  under  his  own 
observation,  commences  where  Nicetas  termi- 
nates, and  comprehends  the  period  from  1*20.5 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Latin  emperors  in  1261 . 
Acropolita  was  a  man  of  merit  and  an  able 
mathematician.  He  died  in  1285. — Biog.  Uni- 
verselU. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  Greek  physician  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  the  analysis  and  employment  of  the  milder 
cathartics  and  simple  water.  Henry  Stephens 
printed  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  folio, 
1547 ;  and  another  edition  appeared  at  Ley  den, 

3  vol.  l£mo.  1556. — Moreri. 

ACUNA  (Christopher  d*)  born  at  Bur- 
gos in  Spain,  1597,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1612. 
and  subsequently  a  missionary  in  America.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  published  "  NuevoDis- 
cumbrimiento  de  gran  Rio  de  los  Amazones ;" 
A  new  account  of  the  great  river  of  the  Ama- 
sons ;  Madrid,  4to.  1641.  Of  this  work,  all  the 
copies  were  destroyed  except  two,  one  of  which 
was  translated  into  French  by  Gomberville, 
"  Relation  de    la  Riviere   des   Amazones,*' 

4  vols.  12  mo.  1682.  The  narrative  of  Acuna 
is  very  curious,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
sertation that  is  not  less  so. — Moreri. 

ADAIR  (James)  Serjeant  at  law,  was  born 
in  London,  and  became  eminent  about  the  time 
that  John  Wilkes  so  equivocally,  yet  popularly, 
enacted  the  part  of  patriot.  Mr  Adair  sided 
with  the  popular  party,  and  in  1771  was 
chosen  recorder  of  London,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  ten  years.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  Mr  Adair,  who  deserted 
the  whips,  was  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the 
state  trials,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1798,  chief  justice  of  Chester.  He  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  a  pamphlet,  intitled  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Power  of  Alienation  in  the 
Crown.*'  8vo.  1768. — Gent.  Mag. 

ADAIR  (James  Makittrick)  a  physician 
and  native  of  Scotland,  who  for  several  years 
practised  at  Bath,  where  he  was  ouite  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  querulous  disposition  as 
his  medical  skill,  which  was  however  deemed 
respectable.  Among  other  persons  with  whom 
"  '.was  the  still  more  eccentric  Philip 

.  He  was  subsequently  physician 
umder-in  chief  and  the  colonial 
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troops  in  the  island  of  Antigua.  Dr  AsYr 
was  the  author  of  several  medical  tracts,  sj 
also  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Unansweiakte 
Objections  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,"  which,  it  need  not  be  added,  hat  beta 
long  ago  adequately  replied  to.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  at  Harrowgate,  in  180&-. 
Un.  Biography. 

ADAIR  (James)  a  trader  and  resident 
among  the  North  American  Indians  for  more 
than  forty  years.  This  gentleman  published 
a  singular  work,  entitled  •«  The  History  of  the 
American  Indians,  particularly  those  nations 
adjoining  the  Mississippi,  East  and  West  Flo- 
rida, South  Carolina,*  Georgia,  and  Virginia," 
4to.  177.').  He  advances  the  curious  opinion, 
that  the  North  American  Indians  are  descended 
from  the  Hebrews. — Gent.  Mag. 

ADALARD  or  ADELARD,  born  about  the 
year  753,  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Matte], 
and  cousin  german  of  Charlemagne,  whose 
conduct,  in  regard  to  a  divorce,  so  wounded 
his  ideas  of  propriety,  that  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  made  abbot.  After  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  banished  oa 
some  unmerited  suspicion  by  Louis  the  Meek, 
who  however,  at  the  end  of  live  years,  recalled 
him.  The  disposition  of  Adelard  was  peculiarly 
pious  and  meditative,  and  he  exercised  upon 
himself  all  the  austerities  which  in  those  days 
assumed  the  character  of  devotion.  He  is 
however  most  distinguished  for  the  foundation 
of  a  distinct  abbey,  called  New  Corbie,  as  a 
nursery  for  missionaries  to  convert  the  northern 
nations.  Adalard  promoted  learning  in  hie 
monasteries,  being  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar.  His  principal  work  was  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  French  Monarchy/'  some  fragment*  of 
which  are  extant.  The  ancient  statutes  of  hie 
abbey  of  Corbie  are  in  die  fourth  volume  of 
D'Acheri's  "  Spicelegium." — Ditpin. 

ADALBERON,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Rheims  and  chancellor  of  France,  who  distin- 
guished himself,  as  a  prelate  and  politician, 
under  Lothaire,  Louis  V,  and  Hugh  Capet.  He 
was  the  son  of  GeoflVy,  Count  of  Ardennes, 
and  possessed  great  firmness  of  mind  und  love 
of  learning,  which  ho  much  encouraged  in  hie 
diocese.  Several  of  his  letters  are  among  those 
of  Gerbert,  afterwards  Sylvester  II.  He  died 
in  988. — Adalheron  (Ascelinus)  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  Laon  in  977 ,  by  the  precediug.  He 
was  an  ambitious  prelate  and  servile  courtier, 
but  is  only  mentioned  here  as  the  author  of  a 
satirical  poem  in  43c)  hexameter  verses,  dedi- 
cated to  King  Robert,  of  which  Adrian  Valois 
gave  an  edition,  in  1663,  8vo.  It  contains 
some  curious  points  of  history.  This  prelate 
died  in  1030. — B'wg.  Uui verse lie. 

ADAM  (Alkxandeh)   a  learned  school 
master  and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Ratford 
in  the  county  of  Moray,  1741 ,  of  humble  pa- 
rents, who  however  contrived  to  give  him  a 
'  good  education.     In  1761  he  became    asistant 
master  of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1771,  head  master  of  the  same,  when  a  disv 
!  pute  arose  between  him  and  the  under  masters, 
•  in  cousequence  of  his  endeavours  to '"' — a'"~ 
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a  new  Latin  grammar  of  his  own,  instead  of 
tint  of  Ruddiman.  The  difference  being  re- 
ferred to  Dr  Robertson,  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  decided  in  favour  of  Roddiman. 
Dr  Awn's  work  was  published  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Latin  and 
English  Grammar."  It  possesses  considerable 
merit,  especially  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  grammars  of  both 
languages  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 
Dr  Adam  also  compiled  a  "  Summary  of  Geo- 
graphy and  History,"  1794,  8vo. ;  "  Roman 
Antiquities,"  1791.  8vo.;  "  Classical  Biogra- 
phy ;"  and  an  abridged  dictionary,  entitled 
"  Lexicon  Lingua  Latinrc  Compendia™  m," 
8to.  ;  all  of  which  are  much  esteemed  in  rela- 
tion to  education.  Dr  Adam,  who  loved 
liberty,  incurred  some  censure  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution  for  letting 
his  "Sympathies  in  favour  of  Gallic  freedom 
become  evident  to  his  scholars.  The  weight 
of  his  character  however  bore  him  up.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  in  1809,  aged  68,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral. — Life  of  Dr 
Adam,  Edin.  8co.  1810. 

ADAM  (of  Bremen)  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Bremen,  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  There  remains  of  this  au- 
thor— 1.  an  Ecclesiastical  History  in  four 
books,  which  treats  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  Faith  in  the  North,  entitled  "Histo- 
ria  Ecclesiastics  Ecclesiarum  Hamburgensis 
et  Bremensis,  ab  Anno  7&H,  ad  Ann  1078," 
Copenhagen,  1579,  4to.  and  Helmstadt,  1670, 
8vo. ;  and  2.  "  Chronographia  Scandinavia," 
1615, 8vo.  The  latter  production  was  reprinted 
at  Ley  den  under  the  title  of  "  De  Situ  Daniae 
et  reliquarum,  trans  Danism  Regionum  na- 
tora."  Adam  employed  his  whole  life  in  the 
functions  of  his  office  as  a  missionary,  and  in 
the  compilation  of  his  history.  Hie  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown. — Mareru 

ADAM  (Lambert  Sicebirt)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Nancy,  Feb.  10, 1700, 
was  also  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  considerable 
note.  He  received  his  first  instructions  from  his 
father,  and  after  passing  four  years  at  Paris, 
proceeded  as  a  royal  pensionary  to  perfect  him- 
self in  Italy,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
He  finished,  while  in  Italy,  several  considerable 
works,  one  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the 
mutilated  group  of  the  family  of  Lycomedes, 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Polignac  in  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Marius.  He  returned  to  Paris 
in  1733,  and  was  extensively  employed  in 
palaces  and  gardens,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  being  the  groupe  of  the 
"  Seine  and  Maine,"  for  the  cascade  of  St 
Cloud.  In  1737  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  exhibited  on  his  ad- 
mission a  "  Neptune  calming  the  Waves." 
He  subseouently  executed  the  groupe  of"  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite"  for  Versailles,  for  which, 
besides  the  stipulated  price,  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  500  livres.  One  of  his  most  admired 
productions  is  a  figure  of  St  Jerome  at  St 
Koch.  In  all  his  pieces  he  exhibits  genius, 
sst  occasionally  alloyed  by  deficiency  in  taste, 
GTcag  to  the  Urn  prevalent  tendency  to  con- 
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found  the  provinces  of  t>amtmg  and  sculptaie. 
In  1754  he  published  "  Recneil  de  Sculptures 
Antiques  Grecques  et  Romaines,"  folio,  for 
which  he  made  designs.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  \759<—D%Argenvillet  Viet  de  Jam. 
Sculp. 

ADAM  (Nicholas  Sebastian)  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Nancy  m  1705,  and 
also  studied  under  his  father  at  Paris  and  at 
Rome.  After  a  residence  of  nine  years  in 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  academy,  on  which  occasion  he  exhi- 
bited his  model  of  the  "  Prometheus  chained," 
the  statue  from  which  was  not  finished  until 
1763,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  30,0;X) 
francs  for  it ;  Adam  said  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  king  his  master,  and  no  longer  his 
own  property.  He  died  in  1778,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  with  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  brother,  and  highly  respected  for  the 
integrity  and  mildness  of  his  character. — A 
younger  brother,  Francis  Gaspard,  also  at- 
tained eminence  as  a  sculptor,  but  none  of  his 
works  are  recorded. — Ibid, 

ADAM  (Melchior)  a  German  biographer, 
who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg, 
where  he  became  a  firm  Calvinist.  In  due  time 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  published  his  first  volume  of 
"  Illustrious  Men,"  in  the  year  1615.  This 
volume  consists  of  poets,  philosophers,  writers 
on  polite  literature,  historians,  &c.  A  second, 
treating  of  divines,  was  printed  in  161 9 ;  a  third 
followed,  of  lawyers ;  and  a  fourth,  of  physicians : 
the  last  two  were  published  in  1620.  All  the 
learned  men  here  treated  of  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, and  were  either  Germans  or  Flemings;  while 
the  divines  are  exclusively  Protestant.  An  ad- 
ditional volume  however,  containing  the  lives 
of  twenty  divines  of  other  countries,  was  sub- 
sequently published  separately.  Bred  a  Calvin- 
ist, he  is  deemed  partial  by  the  Lutheran  Ger- 
mans, who  consider  his  selection  of  names  to  be 
very  injudicious  and  unfair.  His  biographical 
labours  were  collected  into  one  volume  folio  at 
Frankfort,  under  the  title  of  "  Dignorum  laude 
Virorum,  quos  musa  vetat  mori,  immortalitas." 
He  wrote  several  other  works,  but  is  chiefly 
known  by  bis  biography,  wliich,  although  not 
very  ably  written,  has  been  much  used  in  every 
subsequent  collection. — Moreri.     Bayle. 

ADAM  (Nicholas)  a  French  grammarian, 
born  at  Paris  in  1716,  was  many  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Jisieux.  Through  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  he  resided 
at  Venice  as  charge  d'affaires  for  France  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  on  his  return  published 
various  elementary  works  on  grammar,  which 
procured  him  considerable  reputation : — 1.  "  La 
vraie  maniere  d'apprendre  une  langue  quel- 
conque,  vivante  ou  morte,  par  le  moyen  de  la 
langue  Francaise,"  1787,  5  vols.  8vo.  To  is 
work,  which  includes  a  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
English,  and  German  grammar,  has  often  been 
reprinted.  2.  "  Les  quatre  chapitres  de  la 
Caison,  de  1' Amour  de  Soi ;  de  1' Amour  da 
Prochain,  de  la  Vertu,"  &c.  8vo.  1780.     II ' 
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died  in  179f ,  with  the  character  of  an  able  and 
amiable  man. — Biog.  Univenelle, 

ADAM  (Robert)  architect,  was  born  in 
1728  in  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  Fifesliire,  North 
Britain  :  he  was  the  second  son  of  Mr  William 
Adam  of  Mary  burgh,  an  architect  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  Mr  Adam  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
formed  distinguished  literary  connexions,  and 
followed  up  liis  studies  by  all  the  advantages 
which  a  free  access  to  the  most  approved  mo- 
dels of  elegance,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
continent,  could  ensure  to  him.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  too,  he  formed  friendships  and 
intimacies  of  the  highest  consequence,  so  that 
his  attainment  of  eminence  in  his  profession 
was  peculiarly  rapid  and  easy.  On  his  return 
from  Italy,  in  the  year  1762,  he  was  apj>ointed 
architect  to  the  king  ;  an  office  which  he  held 
for  six  years,  when  he  resigned  it  to  become  a 
member  for  Kinrosshire  in  the  British  parlia 
ment.  In  17(51  he  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  at  the.  Emperor  Diocletian's  villa  at 
Spalatro  in  Venetian  Dalmatia,  in  one  large 
volume  in  folio,  entitled  "  Ruins  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  at  Spalatro  in 
Dalmatia,"  which  production  is  enriched  with 
seventy -one  ably  executed  plates.  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  James  Adam,  he 
now  engrossed  the  business  of  the  nobility  and 

Sentry,  both  in  the  construction  of  many  mo- 
era  edifices  and  in  the  embellishment  of  an- 
cient mansions.  In  1773  the  brothers  pub- 
lished »  The  Works  of  R.  and  J.  Adam"  in 
numbers.  The  noble  improvement  called  the 
Adelphi  (brothers)  was  their  work,  the  name 
being  adopted  in  reference  to  their  fraternal 
connexion.  So  great  was  the  professional  lead 
taken  by  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  in  the 
space  of  one  year  before  his  death  he  designed 
eight  great  public  works,  besides  twenty -five 
private  buildings ;  exhibiting  so  much  variety 
m  stylo  and  tasteful  composition,  that  his  cha- 
racter as  an  architect  might  have  rested  on 
them  alone.  Neither  was  his  genius  confined 
to  the  strict  line  of  his  profession ;  his  nume- 
rous drawings  in  landscape  have  merited  and 
obtained  the  highest  praise.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Albemarle-6treet,  March  3,  1792,  and 
was  buried  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  his  brother  James,  who 
was  also  very  eminent  as  an  architect,  and  the 
designer  of  Portland-place,  survived  him  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  dying  October  17, 1794. 
Un.  Biflg.  Diet. 

ADAMS  (John),  second  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  a  pojitical 
writer  of  considerable  reputation,  was  born  at 
Brain  tree  in  Massachusets,  October  19,17."5, 
being  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  families 
which  founded  that  colony.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion he  had  attained  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  published  an  essay  "  On  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law."  On  the  breach  with  the  mother 
country,  Mr  Adams,  along  with  most  natives  of 
•oading  reputation  and  influence,  espoused  the 
colonial  cause,  and  employed  his  pen  with 
"ivity.  He  did  not  however  act  an 
and  ««an  lost  some  credit  with 
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the  more  violent  of  his  party  for  underta'^1 
the  cause  of  Captain  Preston,  who  was 
for  his  life  for  firing  on  a  tumultuous  ai 
blage  of  people,  and — owing  in  a  great 
sure  to  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  his  advo- 
cate— acquitted.     Being  among  the  first  to 
perceive  the  impossibility  of  a  cordial  recoa- 
iliation  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  promoters  of  the  memorable  reso- 
lution  passed  July   4,   1776,    declaring  tht 
American  States  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent.    He   subsequently   proceeded  with  Dr 
Franklin  to  the  court  of  France,  in  order  to 
negotiate  that   treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
which  the  Bourbon  family  have  ever  since  had 
so  much  reason  to  remember.     He  was  after- 
wards nominated  plenipotentiary  to  Holland, 
and  materially  contributed  to  hasten  a  rupture 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Lastly,  he  was  employed  in  negociatxng 
a  general  peace  at  Paris,  and  was  the  first  am- 
bassador received  by  this  country  from  Ame- 
rica after  it  was  effected.     Mr  Adams  also 
took  a  great  share,  in  conjunction  with  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  other  federal  leaders, 
in    forming  the  present  constitution  of   the 
United  States,  in  1787,  when  General  Wash- 
ington was  elected  president  and  Mr  Adams 
vice-president.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  the  popular  mind  in  Ame- 
rica very  naturally  sympathised  with  the  feel- 
ings which  led  to  it ;  and  in  consequence  the 
people   exhibited  some  distaste  to  the  more 
aristocratic  al  and  conservative  parts  of  their 
own  constitution.    This  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing induced    Mr   Adams    to  undertake    his 
work,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  1787-8,  3  vols.  8vo.  which  he  af- 
terwards re  published  with  the  title  of  ••  His- 
tory of  the  Principal  Republics."    This  work 
exhibits  an  endeavour  to  investigate  into  the 
most  eligible  distribution  of  powers  and  functions 
in  a  state,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  happiness.    With  same 
bias  towards  a  preconceived  theory,   it  is  a 
sensible  and  able  production.     On  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  General  Washington  to  the  pre- 
sidency, Mr  Adams  was   again  chosen  vice- 
president  ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  that  emi- 
nent character,  was  elected  his  successor  in 
preference  to  Mr  Jefferson.    At  the  concluskm 
of  his  pre.sidencv  Mr  Adams  retired  from  pub- 
life,  with  the  character  of  an  able,  active,  in- 
dependent, and  upright  statesman,  even  among 
those  whose  party  views  were  opposed  to  his 
opinions. — [Strange  to  say,  his  death  was  so 
formally  announced  as  having  taken  place  Oc- 
tober 2,  1802,  that  we  had  abridged,  from  the 
Universal  Dictionary,  in  32  volumes  (1812) 
the  foregoing    account,    which  may  as  well 
stand,  although  Mr  Adams  is  still  living  in 
retirement  at  a  very  advanced  age.]— Since  the 
retreat  of  Mr  Adams,  however,  the  distinction 
between  federalist  and  democrat  has  become 
much  less  prominent,  owing  to  a  considerable 
relaxation  in  party  spirit  on  both  sides ;  so  that 
the  recent  election  is  not  considered  as  a  triumph 
by  either.    It  may  bo  as  well  to  observe,  th*- 
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snm*  American  journalists  place  the  date  of 
Mr  Adams'  birth  earlier  than  1735,  and  make 
him  fourteen  years  older. — Morse's  Geog. 

ADAMS  (Jos fpii )  a  physician,  who  was 
brought  up  by  his  father,  an  apothecary  in 
Bread-street,  to  his  own  profession ;  but  who, 
in  1796,  obtained  a  diploma  from  Aberdeen 
and  proceeded  to  Madeira,  where  he  prac- 
tised several  years ;  and  on  his  return  in  1805 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Small  Pox  Hos- 
pital He  died  in  1818  of  an  accidental  fall, 
aged  62.  He  is  mentioned  as  author  of  ' '  Ob- 
serrations  on  Morbid  Poisons  ;"  "A  Tract  on 
the  Cancerous  Breast ;"  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Epidemics ;"  "  An  Account  of  Ma- 
teria ;"  ••  A  Treatise  on  the  Hereditary  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hitman  Race  ;"  "  A  Manual  on 
Vaccination ;"  "  Life  and  Doctrines  of  John 
Hunter ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Epilepsy ;"  and  va- 
rious miscellaneous  papers  in  medical  and 
other  journals. — Gent.  Mag. 

ADAMS  (William)  a  divine  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1707,  was 
a  prebendary  at  Gloucester,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  preferment.  He  was  the  fnend 
of  Dt  Johnson,  and  besides  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, wrote  "  An  Answer  to  Hume's  Essay  on 
Miracles." — Univ.  Dictionary. 
AD  AMSON  (Patrice)  a  Scottish  divine,was 
born  at  Perth,  in  the  year  1536,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  of  which  see  he 
subsequently  became  archbishop.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  assumed  the  humble  but 
useful  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster  at  a  village 
in  Fife,  ana  was  put  into  the  road  of  prefer- 
ment  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  sent 
him  with  his  son  to  France,  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor.  On  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  Adamsan,  who  happened  to  be  at  Paris, 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  pub- 
lish a  Latin  poem  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
styled  the  infant  James  "  most  serene  and 
noble  prince  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Ireland."  This  imprudence  gave  so  much  of- 
fence, that  the  author  was  confined  for  six 
months.  During  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, Adamson  escaped  the  general  slaughter 
by  lying  concealed  in  a  public  inn  for  seven 
months,  the  master  of  which  was  thrown  from 
the  roof  of  his  own  house,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
for  harbouring  a  heretic.  During  his  conceal- 
ment he  turned  the  Book  of  Job  into  Latin 
verse,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  work  he  nar- 
rates the  foregoing  atrocious  circumstance.  In 
1573  he  returned  to  Scotland,  took  orders,  and 
became  minister  of  Paisley.  Being  nominated 
in  the  commission  for  settling  the  jurisdiction 
and  policy  of  the  Scottish  church,  his  seal  for 
episcopacy  was  rewarded  with  the  primacy ;  an 
exaltation  which  naturally  excited  Presbyterian 
jealousy  in  the  highest  degree.  The  general 
assembly  began  by  requiring  him  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  and  then  forbade  the 
chapter  of  St  Andrews  to  elect  him ;  a  man- 
date which  was  not  obeyed,  although  he  was 
not  confirmed  in  his  see  until  the  assembly  bad 
sanctioned  the  validity  of  his  election.  The 
animosity  to  him  however  still  continued, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  taking,  while  suffer* 
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'  ing  from  a  painful  disease,  some  remedy  from 
the  hands  of  an  old  woman,  the  persecuted 
prelate  was  accused  of  dealing  with  witches 
and  to  the  equal  discredit  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  common  sense,  the  poor  woman,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  four  years,  was  burnt  for 
witchcraft.  From  this  species  of  persecution 
the  archbishop  was  temporarily  delivered  hy 
the  favour  of  James,  who  sent  him  ambassador 
.  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where,  by  the 
tenor  of  his  mission  and  general  conduct,  he 
still  further  exasperated  the  Presbyterian  leader* 
at  home.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in 
1584,  he  brought  forward  several  acts  in  favour 
of  episcopacy  ;  but  the  presbytery  proving 
triumphant,  he  was  first  excommunicated  and 
then  tried  by  the  general  assembly,  under  va- 
i  rious  acts  of  accusation,  one  of  which  was  that, 
1  contrary  to  a  law  then  existing  in  Scotland,  he 
had  married  the  earl  to  the  countess  of  Hunt- 
|  ley  without  requiring  a  confession  of  faith. 
The  miserable  prelate  was  now  deserted  even 
by  James,  who  granted  the  revenue  of  his  see 
to  the  duke  of  Lennox ;  so  that,  goaded  by  ab- 
ject poverty,  he  wretchedly  submitted  to  deli- 
ver to  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  church  government ;  a  hu- 
miliation which  produced  him  nothing,  as  he 
was  supported  to  the  last  by  charitable  contri- 
bution, and  terminated  his  unhapju/  life  in  the 
year  1599.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
but  possessed  not  sufficient  intrepidity  for  the 
arduous  part  which  he  aspired  to  play,  or  to 
enable  him  to  stem  the  unrelenting  rigour 
with  which  he  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
the  stronger  spirits  opposed  to  him.  His  works 
were  printed  in  a  quarto  volume,  London, 
1619,  besides  which  he  wrote  several  theolo- 
gical tracts,  together  with  what  has  been 
deemed  a  comparatively  candid  history  of  bis 
own  times,  which  has  never  been  published. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

AD  ANSON  (Michasl)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  of  Scottish  extraction,  was  born  at 
Aii  in  Provence,  in  April  1727.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  be 
gave  proofs  of  uncommon  application ;  and  ap- 
pearing much  younger  than  he  really  was  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  his  stature, 
his  success  in  carrying  off  the  university  prises 
excited  considerable  mirth.  The  celebrated 
naturalist,  Needham,  happening  to  be  present 
at  one  of  these  examinations,  presented  Ada  n- 
son  with  a  microscope  ;  and  to  this  accident  is 
attributed  his  first  bias  towards  natural  history. 
His  parents  intended  him  for  the  church,  and 
had  even  procured  him  a  prebend  ;  but  his 
thirst  for  general  science  induced  him  to  resign 
it,  and  in  1748  he  made  a  voyage  to  Senegal, 
the  unhealthy  character  of  which  had  pre- 
vented its  being  visited  by  preceding  naturalists. 
Here  he  made  a  vast  collection  of  specimens, 
which  he  classed  in  a  manner  that  he  deemed 
an  improvement  on  the  systems  of  Tournefort 
and  Linnaeus.  He  also  extended  his  enquiries 
to  the  climate,  geography,  and  manners  of  the 
people ;  and  the  result  of  his  labours  apj>eared 
in  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Senegal,"  Un, 
1757.  of  which  an  ill-executed  abridgment  was 
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published  in  London,  8vo,  1759.  Soon  after 
his  return  from  Senegal  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  was  much  esteemed,  but  might  not  have 
been  able  to  persevere  in  these  studies,  except 
by  the  generous  assistance  of  M.  de  Bombarde, 
a  liberal  patron  of  science.  Thus  aided,  in  1763 
he  published  his  "FamiHesdesPIantea/'fvol*. 
8vo.  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  which 
appeared  some  years  alter.  He  subsequently 
laid  down  the  plan  of  an  immense  general  work  ' 
upon  natural  history,  for  which  undertaking  i 
however  he  failed  in  securing  the  expected 
patronage  of  Louis  XV.  Of  an  active  and  spe- 
culative turn  of  mind,  in  1753  he  laid  before 
the  French  East  India  Company  the  plan  of  a 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wheie  all  sorts  of 
colonial  produce  might  be  raised  without  en- 
slaving the  negroes.  This  scheme  was  not  at- 
tended to ;  but  in  1760,  when  the  English  be- 
came possessed  of  Senegal,  they  made  him  a 
liberal  offer  to  communicate  his  plan,  which  he 
patriotically  declined  to  do.  lie, also  refused 
invitations  to  Spain  and  Russia  on  the  part  of 
Charles  IV  and  Catharine  II,  and  beiug  ap- 
pointed royal  censor  in  1759,  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  this  place,  that  of  academician,  and 
several  successive  pensions,  he  might  J  (we 
rendered  himself  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
but  for  his  profuseness  in  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  great  work  which  was  always  up- 
permost in  his  imagination.  By  stripping  him 
of  his  places  therefore,  the  Revolution  reduced 
him  to  absolute  poverty  ;  so  that  when,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Institute,  he  was  invited  to 
become  a  member,  he  answered  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  invitation,  as  he  "  had  no  shoes." 
The  minister  of  the  interior  then  procured  him 
a  pension,  on  which  he  subsisted  until  his 
death  in  1806.  He  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  the  character  of  an 
indefatigable  student  of  Nature,  but  somewhat 
over  tenacious  and  self  conceited.  He  con- 
sidered himself  the  rival  of  Linnaeus,  and  Haller 
thought  him  worthy  to  be  so. Biog.  Uni- 
versale. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot)  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Crosby  Ravensworth  in  Westmor- 
land, in  1632,  and  from  Appleby  school  was 
removed  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  In  1658 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Terrs  Filii ;  but  his 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts  having  led  him  in  his 
oration  to  satirise  the  then  depositories  of  power, 
he  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees. 
He  soon  after  quitted  Oxford,  and  lived  retired 
until  the  Restoration,  when  he  accepted  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  Tangier.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  King, 
and  soon  after  obtained  the  living  of  Milston 
in  Wilts,  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury.  In  1683  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Lichfield,  and  died  in  1703.  Dean 
Addison  is  the  author  of— 1.  "  A  Description 
of  West  Rarbary,"  8vo.  1671 ;  t.  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Present  State  of  the  Jews,"  1677  ; 
5.  "  The  life  of  Mahomet,  8vo,  1678.— BjV. 
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name,  so  highly  celebrated  in  English  litem, 
ture,  was  the  son  of  Dr  Addison,  the  subjec 
of  the  foregoing  article.  He  was  born  May  1, 
1672,  at  his  father's  rectory,  Milston,  WtfU. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  u 
home,  at  Salisbury,  and  at  Lichfield,  he  wis 
removed  to  the  charter-house,  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr  Ellis,  where  he  contracted  his 
first  intimacy  with  Mr  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  sooa 
became  distinguished  for  the  ardour  with  which 
he  cultivated  classical  literature,  and  for  his 
skill  in  Latin  poetry.  His  poems  in  the  latter 
language  he  appears  to  have  highly  rained,  as 
he  himself  collected  the  second  volume  of  "  The 
Muse  Anglicanae,"  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted. In  the  lighter  of  these  efforts,  a  vein 
of  that  humour  is  discernible,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  It  was  not 
until  his  twenty- second  year  that  he  published 
any  thing  in  English,  when  he  seat  oat  a 
copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Dryden,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  a  version  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
wLich  the  same  venerable  poet  highly  com- 
mended. The  able  discourse  on  the  Georgia, 
which  is  prefixed  to  Dryden's  translation,  ra- 
pidly followed  ;  and  various  minor  pieces  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  his  pen,  until  at  length  m 
1695  he  ventured  to  address  a  complimentary 
poem,  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of  King  William, 
to  the  lord  keeper  Somen,  who  procured  for 
him  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  3O0L  per  an- 
num, to  enable  him  to  travel.  In  1701  he 
wrote  his  epistolary  poem  from  Italy,  addressed 
to  lopd  Halifax,  which  is  by  many  esteemed 
the  most  elegant  and  finished  of  his  poetical 
productions.  On  his  return  home  he  pub- 
lished his  travels,  which  he  addressed  to  lord 
Somen.  This  work  was  somewhat  neglected 
in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently,  as  a  clas- 
sical and  scholastic  tour,  became  exceedingly 
popular.  The  death  of  king  Wilfiam  deprived 
Air  Addison  of  the  benefit  of  a  small  appoint- 
ment as  a  confidential  resident  about  the  per- 
son of  prince  Eugene,  then  commanding  for 
the  Emperor  in  Italy,  as  also  of  bis  pension  ;  so 
that  on  his  return  to  England  he  found  all  his 
patrons  displaced,  and  himself  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  indigence.  This  depression  was 
happily  not  lasting;  for  lord  Godolphin  ap- 
plying to  lord  Halifax  to  recommend  to  him  a 
poet  capable  of  celebrating  the  recent  splendid 
victory  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  the  lat- 
ter named  Addison,  who  produced  his  ce- 
lebrated poem,  "  The  Campaign,"  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner 
of  appeals,  in  succession  to  Mr  Locke.  From 
this  time  he  rapidly  increased  in  consequence 
in  1705  he  attended  lord  Halifax  in  his  mis- 
sion to  Hanover,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
was  made  under-secretary  of  state.  These  em- 
ployments did  not  engross  him  from  the  pur 
suit  of  literature j  for  while  Steele  attributed  to 
him  some  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  comedy  of 
"  The  Tender  Husband,"  he  composed  and 
published  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond,"  in  order 
to  discover  if  English  poetry  could  not  be  mad* 
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*  with  that  species  of  entertainment, 
i  bowerer  failed  on  the  stage,  owing 
to  a  defect  of  musical  merit  in  the 
When  the   marquis  of  Wharton 
inted  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr 
attended  him  as  secretary,  and  was 
•per  of  the  records  of  Birmingham 
ith  an  increased  salary  of  £300  per 
During  the  absence  of  his  friend  in 
Steele    commenced    his  Tatlcr,    the 
>er  of  which  appeared  April  22. 1709, 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Ad- 
une  a  distinguished  coadjutor.    These 
papers  became  the  precursors  of  a 
nriting  which,  although  not  absolutely 
i  origin,  has  become  essentially  so  in 
it,  effect,  and  social  adaptation.    Nei- 
Tuyere  in  France,  whose  labours  were 
,  nor  Casa  nor  Castiglione  in  Italy, 
im  preceded  theTader,  opened  afield 
ition  at  once  so  diversified  and  compre- 
io  important  and  yet  familiar.     The 
nd  Italian  writers  confine  themselves 
lanners ;  the  English  unite,  with  an  m- 
of  decorum  and  the  minor  morals,  the 
issoos  both  for  the  heart  and  under- 
-and  that  by  a  plan  admissive  of  all  the 
of  wit  and  waywardness  of  humour, 
tdeed  be  safely  asserted,  that  much 
ml  discrimination  and  practical  good 
tie  middle  ranks  of  England  are  attri- 
the  timely  prevalence  of  these  very 
erary  vehicles  for  general  instruction 
■merit.    The  assistance  of  Addison  in 
r  was  considerable  ;  for  Steele,  with 
esty,  describes  himself  in  the  situation 
l  prince,  who  calls  in  a  powerful  am- 
is own  annihilation.      The  ascendant 
of  Addison  has  induced  many  critics 
Sir  Richard  too  literally  ;  for  while 
of  the  fine  tact  and  eminently  rigid 
f  the  former,  nothing  can  be  more  free, 
us,  and  felicitous  than  the  greater 
e  humourous  sketching  of  Steele,  how- 
ior  in  gravity  and  pathos.  Two  months 
cessation  of  the  Tatler  on  March  1, 
Spectator  was  undertaken,  upon  a  more 
tan  under  the  same  happy  auspices, 
memorable  production  the  lal>ours  of 
■re  distinguished  by  one  of  the  letters 
I  the  word  Clio.    Of  this  admirable 
ly  popular  work,    twenty  thousand 
were  sometimes  sold  in  a  day.    It 
the  6th  September  1712  ;  and  when 
,  another  periodical  work  commenced 
i  same  title,  in  which  Addison  took  a 
t  as  die  encouragement  was  not  great 
minated.    "  The  Guardian"  followed, 
ie  also  freely  contributed.    While  al- 
the  share  taken  by  Addison  in  pe- 
ibours,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
generally  esteemed  the  author  of  se- 
nbers   of  the  "  Whig  Examiner," 
in  1710,  as  a  party  paper  opposed  to 
I  ••  Tory  Examiner."    With  kindred 
iews  he  also  composed  a  short  hu- 
iece  in   1713,   in   exposure  of  the 
onmerce  Bill,   entitled  "  The  late 
CoBvictinfi  of  Count  Tariff."    In  the 
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|  same  year  wan  brought  out  the  famous  play  of 
I  "Cato,"  which  he  had  commenced  while  on 
Lis  travels,  without  any  view  to  performance ; 
but  as  the  subject  was  deemed  favourable  to 
liberty  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
which  were  then  much  assailed  both  openly 
aid  covertly,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  adapt 
h  for  the  stage.    The  effect  was  extraordinary  : 
both  parties  concurred  in  crying  it  up  to  the 
pkies;  the  Whigs,  as  congenial  with  their  ge- 
nuine principles  and  sentiments ;  and  the  Tories 
as  no  way  liable  to  the  implied  censure.    To 
this  play  Pope  wrote  an  admirable  prologue,  and 
:  Dr  Garth  a  humorous  epilogue.     Cato  ran 
.  thirty-five  nights  without  interruption,  received 
;  all  sorts  of  poetical  encomium,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  furious  critique  by  Dennis.     The 
merit  of  this  celebrated  play  is  now  estimated 
by  quite    another    scale    than   is    furnished 
either  by  the  praise  or  the  censure  of  its  own 
days ;  and  while  passage*  are  admired  as  ora- 
torical  and   impressive,   its  dramatic  preten- 
sion u  at  present  altogether  denied.    After 
the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was  again  em- 
ployed, being  appointed  secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices ;  and  he  subsequently  visited  Ireland 
a  second  time,  as  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland.   On  the  latter  nobleman's  removal,  he 
was  made  a  lord  of  trade ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  wrote  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  political  periodical  works,  enti- 
tled "  The  Freeholder,     in  which  the  strife 
of  party  is  very  pleasantly  softened  by  the 
admirable    humour  of  the  delineator   of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.    About  this  time  too  he 
published  his  admired  poetical  letter  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  in  which  he  so  ingeniously 
adapts  the  heathen  mythology  to  the  English 
sovereigns,  from  Charles  11  to  George  I  in- 
clusive.   La  1716  he  married  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  which,  owing  to  the  jealous  and  te- 
nacious spirit  of  the  lady,  proved  a  very  un- 
happy match.    In  1717  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  by  Geo.  I ; 
but  after  holding  the  office  for  some  time,  re- 
signed it  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  though  unfit- 
ness for  the  duties  of  the  situation  is  now  known 
to  have  l>een  the  real  cause.    His  intention  at 
this  time  was  to  compose  a  "  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  a  part  of  which  work  was 
published  after  his  death,  and  is  that  known 
by  the  title  of  "  Addison's  Evidences."     lie 
also   purposed  to  paraphrase  the  Psalms  of 
David ;  but  a  long  and  painful  relapse  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  these  pious  designs, 
and  terminated  his  life  at  Holland  House,  Ken- 
sington, on  the  17th  June,  1719,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
When  given  over,  Addison  sent  for  his  step- 
son,  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  and  grasping 
his  hand,  exclaimed  impressively,  "  See  how  a 
Christian  can  die."     He  left  an  only  daughter 
by  the  countess  of  Warwick.    Soon  after  his 
decease,  an  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  his  intimate  friend  Tickel,  in  which,  besides 
the  productions  already  noticed,  appeared  se- 
veral translations   of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
and  the  admirable  "  Dialogues  on  the  Useful- 
new  of  Ancient  Medals."    Two  papers,  enti- 
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tied  "  The  Old  Whig/'  in  defence  of  the  cele- 
brated bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  the 
peerage,  which  measure  was  vehemently  at- 
tacked by  Steele,  were  not  included  in  this  edi- 
tion, but  published  separately.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  remark  that  they  treat  his  old  friend 
and  associate  with  very  contemptuous  asperity. 
Few  men  have  received  more  praise  than  Addi- 
son, either  as  a  moral  or  a  literary  character ; 
and  in  both  capacities  much  is  due  to  him. 
Possessed  of  the  qualities  of  discretion  and 
self-government  in  the  very  highest  degree,  his 
career  in  society  exhibits  the  eminence  to  which, 
in  conjunction  with  high  talents,  they  almost 
certainly  conduct  the  individual  who,  like  Ad- 
dison, is  favourably  introduced  to  the  world. 
His  talents  as  a  man  of  business  and  practical 
statesman  have,  with  some  appearance  of  rea- 
son, been  denied;  and  indisputably  the  caste 
of  his  literary  character  seems  altogether  un- 
congenial with  the  bustling  activity  of  office — a 
fact  which  maybe  admitted  without  subscribing 
to  the  hacknied  notion  of  the  unfitness  of  men 
of  genius  for  active  pursuits.  Yet  however 
the  refined  taste  and  bashful  temperament  of 
Addison  might  impede  him  on  special  oc- 
casions, it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  consi- 
derable weight  and  influence  in  the  way  of 
confidence  and  advice.  It  is  highly  to  his 
honour  that  his  character  commanded  great 
respect  from  opponents  as  well  as  confederates, 
and  that  be  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
most  eminent  men  on  both  sides.  That  political 
feelings  should  occasionally  interrupt  the  cor- 
diality of  these  intimacies  is  by  no  means  so  sur- 
prising as  that,  under  many  of  the  circumstances, 
they  should  have  existed  at  all.  Literary  jealousy 
and  some  of  the  airs  of  minor  patronage,  have 
been  attributed  to  Addison  ;  and  ably  as  Judge 
filackstone,  in  the  "  Bioeraphia  Britannica," 
has  refuted  the  unqualified  statement  of  Ruff- 
head,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  jealousy  of 
the  rising  fame  of  Pope  had  to  do  with  the  un- 
timely appearance  of  "  Ticket's  Iliad."  Whe- 
ther the  celebrated  character  of  Atticus  was 
altogether  merited,  is  to  be  doubted ;  but  the 
publication  of  those  very  severe  lines  by  Pope, 
after  the  death  of  Addison,  announces  the  opi- 
nion, if  not  the  generosity,  of  their  author. 
Addison's  treatment  of  Steele  is  also  liable  to 
animadversion,  especially  his  causing  him  to  be 
arrested,  which  however  is  said  to  have  been 
done  to  startle  him  out  of  a  career  of  reckless 
imprudence.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of 
Addison  that,  while  fervent  and  sealous  in  his 
own  religious  views,  he  was  very  tolerant  to- 
wards dissent,  and  even  patronised  the  learned 
but  eccentric  Whiston.  In  his  manners  this 
eminent  man  was  bashful  and  reserved,  except 
among  his  more  direct  intimates,  who  were 
chiefly  composed  of  literary  men  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples, who  sought  his  friendship  and  protection, 
and  among  whom  it  is  to  be  feared  he  indulged 
a  predilection  for  the  bottle,  which  is  said  to 
have  latterly  much  affected  his  health.  As 
a  poet  the  fame  of  Addison  is  now  altogether 
eclipsed,  and  he  is  held  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  tasteful,  ingenious,  and  elegant  versifier. 
A"  n  critic*  too   he  is  thought  to  exhibit  no 
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great  skill  in  analysis  or  redaction  to  prmciii** 
although  generally  unerring  in  the  display  of 
taste.  All  this  however  is  of  minor  conse- 
quence, as  his  literary  character  is  firmly  sup- 
ported by  the  exquisite  humour,  the  chaste  ima 
gination,  the  accurate  taste,  the  correct  send 
merit,  and  the  graphic  power,  displayed  in  th* 
"  Spectator,"  to  which  merit  is  also  to  be  addeo 
the  formation  of  a  style  which  is  evidently  the 
model  of  the  most  felicitous  that  has  ever  sine*- 
been  prevalent.  On  these  celebrated  papers  hi* 
fame  will  securely  rest  while  there  remain* 
among  us  sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  the  skid 
that  created  the  De  Coverleys,  the Whimbles.and 
the  Honeycombs,  or  the  pathos  and  imagination 
which  inspired  the  noble  allegory  of  Pain  and 
Pleasure,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  stories  of 
Marathon  and  Yaratilda,  of  Theodosius  and 
Constantia,  ofAbdallaandBalsora,&c.  Addi- 
son's productions  also  form  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  the  possibility  of  satire  without  per- 
sonality, and  of  wit  without  ill-nature ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  literary  talents 
were  uniformly  exercised  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  social  ease  and  decorum,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regard  him  as  at  once  an  honour  to 
his  country  and  a  benefactor  to  mankind. — 
Biog,  Brit* 

ADELARD,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bath 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  science  for  the 
period.  He  travelled  for  information  into 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  translated  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments from  the  Arabic  into  the  Latin  berate 
any  Greek  copies  had  been  discovered.  He  also 
translated  an  astronomical  work  from  the  Ara- 
bic, %nd  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  and  of  several  mathematical 
and  medical  treatises,  which  are  still  in  MS  in 
Corpus  Christi  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Oxford— 
Hutton't  Math.  Diet. 

ADELUNG  (John  Christopher)  a  learned 
German  grammarian  and  philologist,  was  born 
in  1734  at  Spantekow  in  Pomerania.  He 
finished  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Academy  of  Erfurt,  which  office  however 
he  soon  relinquished  and  settled  at  Leipsk, 
where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony  in  1787,  and  where  he  died  in  1806. 
Adelung  executed  for  Germany  what  the  Aca- 
demy della  Crusca  and  the  French  Academy 
accomplished  for  Italy  and  France,  and  ifr 
Johnson  for  England,  by  the  completion  of  hie 
"  Grammatical  and  Critical  Dictionary,"  Leip- 
sic,  1774-1786, 5  vols.  4to  ;  of  which  work  new 
editions  much  enlarged  appeared  in  1795-1801* 
He  also  wrote  "  Glossarium  manuale  ad  Scrip* 
tores  medii  etinfimss  Latinitatis,"  Halle,  1771- 
1784 ;  three  German  Grammars ;  a  "Treatise 
on  German  Style,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  Supplements 
to  Jcccher's  Dictionary  of  literary  Men,"  £ 
vols.  4to ;  "  History  of  Human  Folly,  or  Liyee 
of  the  most  celebrated  Necromancers,  Alchy- 
mists,  Exorcists,  Diviners,"  &c,  a  species  of 
Cyclopedia  in  four  parts,  a  work  of  great  merit ; 
"  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Civilisation  of 
Mankind;"  "The  History  of  Philosophy ,'  Jt 
vols. :   "  Treatise  on  German  Orthography," 
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8vo ;  ••  The  History  of  the  Teutones,  their 
Language  and  Literature,  before  the  general 
Migration,"  8vo ;  "  Mithridate,  or  a  Universal 
Table  of  Languages,  with  the  lord's  Prayer 
m  one  hundred  Languages,"  8vo.  Adelung, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  and  profundity 
of  his  literary  labours,  to  which  he  afforded 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  was  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  gay  temperament.  He  was  never 
married,  but  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
tod  his  cellar  contained  forty  kinds  of  wine. 
He  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  for  the  great 
sulky  of  his  researches. — Biog.  Univer telle. 

ADHELM,  a  learned  prelate  under  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  He  was  of  royal  birth,  being 
nephew  to  In  a  king  of  Wessex,  and  was  author 
of  several  poetical  aswell  as  polemical  writings, 
an  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Mayence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  William 
of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  his  life,  relates  that 
he  was  the  first  English  author  who  composed 
in  Latin,  and  also  the  first  English  poet.  He 
died  bishop  of  Sherborne  in  the  year  709. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

A  DLERFELT  (G  usta  vus)  a  Swedish  his- 
torian of  the  time  of  Charles  XII,  whom  he 
accompanied  throughout  his  campaigns.  He 
is  much  esteemed  for  the  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  details  the  battles,  ficc. 
of  his  royal  master,  to  whose  suite  he  was  per- 
sonally attached,  and  of  the  whole  of  whose 
military  operations  he  was  an  eyewitness  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  so  fatal  to  the  Swedes,  in  1709.  It 
is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  history  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  very  day  when  a  cannon  ball 
deprived  him  of  life.  A  translation  of  this 
work  into  the  French  language  was  published 
by  his  son,  thirty  years  after  his  father's  death, 
»-i  four  duodecim  >  volumes. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ADOLF  ATI,  an  Italian  composer,  author  of 
several  operas.  His  most  effective  production 
was  a  piece  written  in  imitation  of  Marcello,  in 
which  he  united  two  sorts  of  time  in  the  same 
air,  one  consisting  of  two  notes,  the  other  of 
three.   He  was  a  scholar  of  Galuppi. — Burnt y. 

ADOLPHUS  (Count  of  Cleves)  celebrated 
by  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  Foolt  in  1380, 
which  consisted  of  the  principal  noblemen  of 
Cleves.  Each  of  the  companions  wore  a  silver 
fool  or  jester  on  his  mantle ;  and  like  other  buf- 
fooneries of  this  class,  religious  ceremonies  were 
mixed  up  with  the  mummery.  This  order  has 
long  ceased  to  exist. — Biog.  UnivrrselU. 

ADRETS  (Fbancis  de  Beaumont,  Baron 
des)  a  Huguenot  leader,  of  a  cruel,  fiery,  and 
enterprising  spirit,  such  as  civil  commotions 
bring  into  activity  in  all  countries.  Resent- 
ment to  the  duke  of  Guise  led  him  to  side  with 
die  Huguenot  part?  in  1562,  and  he  signalized 
himself  by  many  able  and  daring  exploits,  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  which  were  soiled  with  the 
most  detestable  cruelty.  It  formed  part  of  his 
amusement  to  devise  strange  punishments  for 
his  Catholic  prisoners,  some  of  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  leap  from  the  tops  of  towers  on  the 
points  of  pikes  held  below  to  receive  them. 
Like  other  ruffians  of  this  description,  he  would 
os3cafk«na]ly  be  capricious  on  the  side  of  mercy : 
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an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  soldier  who,  being  re- 
proached by  him  for  twice  hesitating  before  lie 
took  the  leap,  replied— -"  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
with  all  your  bravery  I  defy  you  to  do  it  in  three  ,'* 
which  sally  saved  his  life.  The  chief  excuse 
pleaded  for  these  atrocities  was  the  simtf.v 
barbarities  on  the  other  side.  In  consequent* 
of  the  odium  produced  by  so  much  cruelty;  l:e 
was  refused  the  government  of  the  Lyonnois  by 
Conde  and  Coligni,  and  exhibited  the  s trench 
of  bis  religious  principle  by  turning  Catholic, 
but  was  seized  at  Romans,  and  would  have  been 
executed  had,  not  the  peace  saved  him.  He 
afterwards  served  on  the  Catholic  side,  but  with 
little  reputation,  and  lived  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  abhorred  yet  unmolested,  affecting  the 
humour  of  Sylla,  bv  going  about  carelessly  and 
unarmed.  Being  informed  that  a  young  noble- 
man spoke  injuriously  of  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  latte&  father  in  a  battle 
against  him,  he  repaired  to  Grenoble,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  to  whose 
suite  he  belonged,  exclaimed  that  he  had  left  his 
solitude  and  had  returned  into  the  world  to  see 
if  any  one  bore  him  a  grudge,  for  in  that  case 
his  sword  was  not  so  rusty,  nor  was  he  so  im- 
paired by  age,  as  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  such 
individual.  The  hint  was  not  attended  to. 
Bayle  suspects  that  the  cruelty  of  Des  Artretn 
has  been  much  exaggerated  by  Maimboturgh, 
Bran  tome,  Moreri,  Daniel,  and  the  Catholic 
writers  generally,  some  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
them  being  incredible  altogether,  while  others 
are  known  to  be  false.  His  aspect,  like  his 
character,  was  most  forbidding.  He  had  a  son 
of  a  temper  like  his  own,  who  took  a  part  in 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  died  in 
1587.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist 

ADRIAN  (Pubmus  /Elius)  the  Roman 
emperor*  was  born  at  Rome,  A.  D.  76.  His 
father,  who  was  the  cousin  german  of  Trajan, 
died  when  Adrian  was  ten  years  of  age  and 
left  him  in  the  guardianship  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman.  He  began  to  serve  very  young,  and 
was  the  person  chosen  by  the  army  of  Lower 
Maesia  to  carry  the  news  of  Nerva  s  death  to 
Trajan,  whose  grand  neice  and  heiress  Sabina 
he  married,  chiefly  through  the  favour  of  tie 
empress  Plotina.  His  subsequent  rise  was  rapii!, 
being  the  companion  of  Trajan  in  most  of  his  ex- 
peditions. He  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  against  the  Dacians,  and  was 
successively  appointed  pr;etor,  governor  of 
Pannonia,  and  consul.  After  the  siege  of  Atra 
in  Arabia,  Trajan  left  him  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  when  he  found  his  death  approaching, 
adopted  him ,  although  the  reality  of  this  adoption 
is  disputed  by  some  authorities,  who  attribute 
his  elevation  to  the  intrigues  and  good  offices  of 
the  empress  Plotina.  On  the  death  of  Trajan 
he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Syrian  army  ;  and  the  senate 
readily  ratified  the  act.  The  first  care  of  Adrian 
was  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  to 
restore  all  the  provinces  just  taken  from  them. 
He  had  then  to  turn  his  attention  to  certain 
revolts  and  insurrections  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  mod 
Palestine ;  and  after  quickly  concluding  a  pete* 
with  the  Parthians,  fct  returned  t*  Rome. 
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would  not  accept  of  a  triumph,  but  sought 
popularity  by  a  repeal  of  fifteen  years'  accu- 
mulation of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  a  vast 
reduction  of  taxation  generally,  and  by  im- 
mense largesses  to  the  people.  He  was  less 
generous  to  certain  senators  accused  of  a  plot 
against  him,  four  of  whom,  although  of  con- 
sular rank  and  intimates  of  Trajan,  he  caused 
to  be  put  to  death.  A  year  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  Adrian  marched  against  the  Alains,  the 
Sarmatians,  and  the  Daoans,  but  showed  a 
greater  desire  to  make  peace  with  these  bar- 
barians than  to  extend  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms.  This  policy  has  been  attributed 
to  envy  of  the  fame  of  his  warlike  predecessor ; 
but  a  due  consideration  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  empire  will  amply  justify  him 
against  the  imputation ;  it  having  arrived  to 
an  extent  which  rendered  all  increase  to  its 
limits  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  Adrian  was  an  active  prince  and 
a  great  traveller,  visiting  every  province  in  the 
empire,  not  simply  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  but 
to  inspect  the  administration  of  government, 
repress  abuses,  erect  and  repair  public  edifices, 
and  exercise  all  the  vigilance  of  personal  exa- 
mination. In  120  he  passed  over  from  Gaul 
to  Britain,  where  he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith, 
in  order  to  secure  the  Roman  provinces  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  Like  Trajan 
he  lived  familiarly  with  his  friends,  but  was 
much  more  suspicious,  and  could  not  repose  in 
them  the  same  confidence.  When  at  home, 
he  cultivated  all  kinds  of  literature,  conversing 
with  learned  men,  and  giving  and  receiving 
information  in  their  society,  but  not  without 
occasionally  displaying  a  degree  of  jealousy  and 
caprice  altogether  unworthy  his  rank  and  talent. 
One  of  the  friends  of  Favorinus  asked  tne  latter, 
who  knew  the  Emperor's  foible,  why  he  im- 
properly yielded  to  Adrian  in  an  argument : 
"  VVouldst  thou  not  have  me  yield  to  the  master 
of  thirty  legion  1"  was  the  reply.  Adrian  had 
again  to  visit  the  East,  to  repress  the  Parthians, 
who  paid  little  regard  to  treaties.  On  his  re- 
turn he  passed  the  winter  at  Athens,  and  was 
initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  pub- 
lished no  edict  against  the  Christians,  yet  they 
nevertheless  endured  considerable  persecution 
until,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Quadratus, 
bishop  of  Athens,  and  of  Aristides,  an  eminent 
Christian,  he  ordered  the  persecution  to  cease  ; 
but  no  credit  is  due  to  the  unauthorised  asser- 
tion of  Lampridius,  that  he  thought  of  building 
a  temple  to  Christ.  Jerusalem  was  however 
rebuilt  by  him,  wliich  he  named  jfClia  Capi- 
tolina ;  but  the  Jews  soon  after  revolting  under 
the  standard  of  the  pretended  messiah  Bar- 
chochebas,  he  forbad  them  to  enter  Jerusalem, 
And  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  by  causing 
images  of  swine  to  be  engraven  on  the  city 
gates.  Adrian  died  at  Baiae  in  138,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  the  dropsy,  from 
which  disease  his  sufferings  were  so  great  as 
apparently  to  affect  his  reason.  He  had  some 
*  ■— *  adopted  Lucius  Verus,  who  dying 
fc*  happily  selected  the  virtuous 
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Titus  Antoninus,  on  condition  that  he  should 
in  his  turn  adopt  Marcus  Annius  Verus,  the 
son  of  Lucius  Verus.  It  is  difficult  to  couvet 
a  genuine  notion  of  this  emperor,  in  *bo* 
virtues  and  vices,  wisdom  and  weakness,  wen 
singularly  intermixed.  Although  generaUj 
speaking  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  often 
capricious,  euvious,  and  cruel,  aud  displayed 
most  disgraceful  and  discreditable  predilections, 
especially  in  his  attachment  to  the  youth 
Antinous,  who  it  is  said  devoted  himself  to 
death  in  pursuance  of  some  magic  rite  which 
the  excessive  superstition  of  Adrian  led  him  to 
suppose  would  benefit  himself.  The  grathado 
of  the  Emperor  was  boundlesss,  and  went  so  fiv 
as  to  erect  images  and  temples  to  the  deceased, 
and  even  to  build  a  town  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  The  credulity  of  Adrian  was  very  great 
for  a  man  otherwise  so  eminently  gifted,  yet  it 
was  accompanied  with  much  scepticism  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  a  future  state,  as  is  evident 
from  his  light  yet  pathetic  address  to  his  soul, 
composed  on  his  death-bed.  It  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  his  successor  Antonius  could 
obtain  the  compliment  of  a  decree  from  the 
senate  for  allowing  him  the  usual  compliment 
of  divine  honours,  but  he  finally  succeeded. 
Adrian  wrote  several  books,  among  others 
a  history  of  his  own  life,  under  the  name  of 
Phlegon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  which  is  no 
longer  extant. — Dion.  Cassius.     Baylt. 

ADRIAN  I.  There  are  several  popes  of 
this  name ;  the  first  who  bore  it  was  a  noble 
Roman,  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  77 1 .  He 
had  a  taste  for  architecture,  which  he  evinced 
in  the  embellishment  of  St  Peter's  church. 
The  munificence  of  his  disposition  rendered  him 
highly  popular  during  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  an  inundation,  from  the  Tiber  overflowing 
its  banks  in  his  pontificate.  Besides  the  da- 
mage done  at  the  moment,  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sion was  the  consequence,  which  the  pope's 
ex  tions  and  liberality  did  much  to  remove. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  26th  of  December, 
795.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ADRIAN  II  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  in 
867.  During  the  five  years  in  which  ht>  filled 
it,  his  ambitious  and  intriguing  disposition  did 
much  towards  the  subjection  of  the  European 
sovereigns  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Threats  of 
excommunication  and  menaces  of  utter  exclu- 
sion from  the  bosom  of  the  church,  were  the 
weapons  which  he  so  successfully  employed. 
These  designs,  and  a  contest  for  ecclesiastical 
superiority  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, occupied  him  fully  till  his  death  in  87$*— 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ADRIAN  III  enjoyed  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair  something  less  than  one  year,  dying 
in  885,  on  a  journey  to  Worms,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  to  hold  a  diet. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ADRIAN  IV,  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  was  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  at  Langley, 
near  St  A 1  ban's  in  Herts.  His  name  was 
Nicholas  Break  spear,  and  in  his  childhood  h« 
was  dependant  for  his  daily  subsistence  on  the 
charity  of  the  monastery  to  which  bis  father 
was  a  servitor.   Unable  through  poverty  to  at- 
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tend  the  schools,  he  was  refused  admission  hito 
the  monastery  for  deficiency  in  learning,  and 
in  consequence  resolved  to  risk  France,  where, 
after  passing  through  several  cities,  he  became 
a  servitor  in  the  monastery  of  St  Rufus  near 
Avignon.  Here  his  diligence,  talents,  and 
handsome  person,  so  recommended  him  to  the 
monks,  that  in  due  time  he  was  admitted  of 
die  fraternity,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot 
in  1137,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed 
aim.  For  some  reason  however  the  brethren 
became  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  appealed  to 
Pope  Eugenius  HI,  who,  upon  an  examination 
•A  the  canse  of  complaint,  cleared  the  abbot,  but 
was  induced,  by  the  talent  he  discovered  in 
him,  to  take  him  into  hit  own  service,  and 
allow  the  monks  to  choose  another  superior. 
Eugenia*  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1116,  and  in 
1148  sent  him  legate  into  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, where  he  made  many  converts.  In  1154 
he  was  chosen  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Adrian.  When  the  news  of  his  promotion 
leached  England,  Henry  II  sent  the  abbot  of 
St  Albans  and  three  bibhops  to  Rome,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  election,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  magnanimously  forgave  the  slight  put 
upon  him  in  his  youth,  treated  the  abbot  of  St 
Albans  with  great  courtesy,  and  granted  the 
abbey  extraordinary  privileges.  He  also  isr.ied 
la  iavour  of  Henry  the  celebrated  bull  which 
sanctioned  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Adrian 
was  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate,  and  very 
resolutely  maintained  his  authority  both  against 
the  attempts  of  the  Roman  municipality  and 
people  to  recover  a  portion  of  (heir  ancient 
freedom,  and  against  others.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  king  of  Sicily  for  ravaging  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church ;  and  Frederic,  king  of  the 
Romans,  having  entered  Italv  with  a  powerful 
army,  Adrian  met  him  near  feutrium,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  him.  At  this  interview, 
Frederic  held  the  Pope's  stirrup,  while  he 
mounted  his  horse ;  after  which  die  former  was 
conducted  to  St  Peter's  church,  where,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  Romans,  he  received  the 
imperial  crown.  The  next  year  the  king  of 
Sicily  submitted  ;  and  Adrian,  affecting  some- 
thing like  a  paramount  authority  over  the  Em- 
peror, found  bis  ambition  at  fault,  and  was 
obliged  to  retract.  He  died  September  1159. 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Of  his  pri- 
vate life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  uneasiness  attendant 
upon  greatness.  This  however  in  his  own  case 
was  increased  by  the  restlessness  of  his  perso- 
nal ambition,  which  tad  him  to  endeavour  to 
increase  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  with 
all  his  might,  and  in  these  efforts  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded. Besides  some  writings  attributed  to 
this  pope,  which  remain  in  MS,  various  of  his 
letters  and  homilies  are  extant.  The  letter  of 
bosnce  to  Henry  II,  to  conquer  Ireland,  is  in 
Wilkin's  "  ConciL.  Britan.-*  a«d  the  famous 
treaty  of  peace  which  so  concerns  the  Sicilian 
eaonarchy,  is  inserted  in  "  BaroniuY  Annals.*' 
The  death  of  Adrian  was  by  some  attributed  to 
poison ;  but  the  general  account  is,  that  he  was 
saflbcated  by  the  accidental  intrusion  into  his 

td  m.  fiv —  Mmw.  Brk. 
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J     ADRIAN  V,  a  Genoese.    While  a  cardinal, 
:  he  had  been  employed  in  the  delicate  office  or 
;  mediator  between  Henry  III  of  England  and 
1  the  refractory  barons ;  in  the  execution  of  this 
!  commission  he  had  made  two  voyages  to  Eng- 
;  land,  in  the  capacity  of  papal  legate,  the  first 
!  in  1254,  the  second  in  lt65,  when  the  expul- 
:  sion  of  several  Italian  ecclesiastics  from  their 
;  benefices,  by  the  great  nobles,  had  given  as 
much  umbrage  to  the  Pope  as  pleasure  to  the 
nation.    He  was  eventually  raised  to  the  pon- 
tificate in  1276,   but   survived  his  elevation 
little  more  than  a  month. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ADRIAN  VI  was  born  of  mean  parentage 
in  Utrecht,  A  J).  1459.  He  was  placed  among 
the  poor  scholars  in  the  college  of  Louvain, 
wliere  his  application  produced  him  the  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  Margaret  of  England, 
sister  of  Edward  IV,  and  widow  of  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  became  successive!} 
canon  of  St  Peter's,  dean  of  the  church  of 
Louvain,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university ; 
and  recollecting  his  own  commencement,  gene- 
rously founded  a  college  for  poor  students.  Ap- 
pointed by  Maximilian  tutor  to  his  grandson 
Charles  V,  the  foundation  of  his  future  for- 
tune was  laid ;  for  in  1517  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal, and  on  the  death  of  Leo  X,  the  influence 
of  Charles  V  obtained  him  the  papal  chair. 
Adrian  was  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man, 
but  too  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits 
for, the  sacred  college.  To  his  great  credit,  he 
refused  to  use  fire  and  sword  against  the  com- 
plaints and  exposures  of  Luther,  but  sought  to 
reform  as  many  abuses  as  he  was  able.  This 
policy,  and  his  natural  partiality  to  Charles  V, 
rendered  him  a  most  unacceptable  pope  to  the 
Italians,  and  he  is  therefore  very  unfavourably 
represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  historians. 
He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  a  very  short  time, 
d-ing  in  1523,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison. 
Some  of  his  writings  are  agaust  papal  infalli- 
bility, and  these  he  honestly  reprinted,  with- 
out alteration,  after  he  became  pope. — Robert- 
ton's  Reign  of  Charlrs  V. 

ADRIAN  (  dk  Castello)  an  Italian  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  borji  at  Cornetta  in  I\is- 
cany.  From  a  very  low  origin,  be  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  purple,  and  was 
employed  in  repeated  legatinc  missions  to 
England  and  Scotland.  During  bis  stay  in  the 
former  country  he  acquired,  through  his  inti 
macy  with  Morton  archbwhop  of  Canterbury 
the  friendship  of  Henry  VII,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  see  of  Hereford,  whence  he  was  after- 
wards translated  to  the  more  lucrative  one  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  His  English  preferment  how- 
ever was  not  in  his  eyes  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  induce  him  to  a  residence  in  that  country ; 
he  had  other  and  more  ambitious  views ;  com- 
mitting therefore  the  care  of  his  diocese  to 
Wolsey,  as  his  locum  tenens,  he  dwelt  almost 
entirely  at  Rome,  a  situation  more  convenient 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  upon  the 
popedom.  A  vague  prophecy  had  gone  abroad, 
that  Leo  X  should  be  succeeded  by  an  Adrian ; 
and  strong  as  the  mind  of  Castello  unquestion- 
ably was  in  other  respects,  he  was  so  fai  the  slavsj 
of  sunentitioB    as  to  allow  thir  ahvtrd  nct&t* 
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lion  to  influence  him  in  organising  a  conspiracy,  | 
the  object  of  which  was  the  dethronement  of ' 
that  pontiff  and  his  own  elevation  to  the  vacant  ■ 
chair.    Before  the  plot  was  matured,  the  vigi- ' 
lance  of  Leo  detected  his  designs,  and  a  fine  of 
12,500  ducats  was  imposed  upon  him,  with  a 
peremptory  prohibition  against  quitting  the  Ro- 
man territories.   This  order,  from  the  fear  pro- 
bably of  ulterior  and  severer  consequences,  he 
was  induced  to  disobey ;  and  his  withdrawing 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  formal  depri- 
vation and  confiscation  of  all  his  ecclesiastical 
honours  and  revenues ;  a  sentence  which  was 
carried  into  execution  in  the  year  1518.    Much 
uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  his  subse- 

Sueut  history  j  by  some  it  has  been  asserted, 
lat  passing  over  into  Asia,  he  turned  renegado 
and  embraced  M ahometanism ;  his  friend  and 
dependent,  Polydore  Virgil,  whose  opportuni- 
ties of  information  from  his  intimate  connexion 
with  him  give  great  weight  to  his  testimony, 
affirms  that  he  repaired  to  Riva,  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Trent,  and  died  there.  As  the  friend 
and  patron  of  learned  men  his  character  stood 
high,  both  for  ability  and  munificence.  His 
own  productions,  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
were  celebrated  for  the  classical  purity  of  their 
style,  which  has  even  been  compared  with  that 
of  Cicero  for  chastity  and  elegance  of  diction. 
Literature  lost  in  him  a  distinguished  patron. 
— Biog.  Universelle. 

ADRIAN!  (John  Baptist)  was  born  at 
Tlorence  of  a  noble  family,  and  became  secre- 
tary to  that  republic  in  1.51 1.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  attainments,  but  his  chief  work 
is  entitled  "  Dell'  Istoria  de  suoi  tempi,"  or  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  Florence,  folio,  1583 ; 
Venice,  3  vols.  4to,  1587.  This  production, 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini,  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  Bayle  aud  others.  In  1567, 
he  published  "  Lettera  a  Giorgio  Vasari,  sopra 
gli  Antichi  Pittore  nominati  da  Plitiio,"  4to. 

his  letter,  which  is  a  dissertation  on  the  an- 
cient painters  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  inserted 
by  Vasari  in  his  lives  of  the  painters.  Adriani 
died  at  Florence  in  1579. — Moreri. 

jfcGIDIUS  (de  Columna}  a  general  of  the 
August  in  es  in  the  thirteenth  century,  styled 
Doctor  J  undatiuimm.  His  writings  have  sunk 
into  merited  oblivion,  except  a  treatise  enti- 
tled "  Tractatus  brevis  et  utilis  de  Originate 
Peccato,"  Oxford,  1479,  which  is  sought  for 
as  a  sjiecimen  of  early  typography,  being 
deemed  the  second  or  third  book  printed  there. 

— Dupin. 

/EGINHARD,  secretary  to  Charlemagne, 
wrote  the  life  of  his  master,  and  also  annals 
from  741  to  889,  the  first  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Paris,  2  vols,  folio,  1575.  This  writer 
is  famous  for  a  singular  love  adventure  with 
the  princess  Imma,  daughter  to  Charlemagne, 
who,  carrying  him  on  her  back  across  a  court- 
yard  from  her  chamber,  to  prevent  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps  in  the  snow,  was  observed  by 
the  Emperor,  who  generously  agreed  to  their 
union . — Moreri, 

iELFRIC,  son  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  and  arch- 

f  Canterbury  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 

•  luminary  for  the  dark  age  in 


which  he  lived.     After  receiving  the  usual  h> 
struction  of  the  time,  he  assumed  the  habit  at 
the  Benedictine  order  of  monk*  in  the  monst- 
tery  of  Abingdon,  over  which  AtherwoW  thai 
presided,  who,  being  subsequently  made  buhot 
of  Winchester,  took  AHlfnc  with  him  to  aia 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  his  diocese. 
With  this  view,  the  latter  drew  up  his  "  Iana 
Saxon  Vocabulary,"  and  some  Latin  collo- 
quies, the  former  of  which  is  published  by 
Somner,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Glossary, 
Oxon,  1659.     During  his  residence  in  Win- 
chester, vElfric  also  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  the  Saxon  language  most  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  "  Canons 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Clergy,"  which  an 
inserted  in  Spelman's  Councils.     He  subse- 
quently   became    abbot    of   St  Albans,  and 
composed  a  liturgy  for  the   service    of  his 
abbey,  which  was  used  in  Leland's  time,    la 
989  he  was  created  bishop  of  Wilton,  and 
during  his  continuance  in  that  see,  wrote  a 
second  volume  of  "  Homilies,"  and  a  Grammar 
as  a  supplement  to  them.     In  994  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  where  he 
exerted  himself  with  great  spirit  and  prudfnee 
in  the  defence  of  his  see  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes.    This  active  and  able  prelate 
died  in  1005. — Biog.  Brit. 

/ELIAN  (Claudius)  an  historian  and  rhe- 
torician, was  born  at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  in  ths 
year  160.  He  was  surnamed  "  Honey- tongue*' 
on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  style  ;  and 
his  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  oi 
sound  principles  and  strict  integrity.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are — "  Various  History,"  and 
"Of  Animals."  Of  the  former  there  have 
been  several  editions,  but  the  best  are  that  of 
Perizonius  in  1701,  and  that  of  Gronovius 
1731.  His  History  of  Animals  is  also  an  im- 
portant work,  although  containing  many  errors 
and  fables,  like  the  similar  labours  of  Pliny. 
All  these  productions  are  in  Greek,  which 
/Elian  wrote  with  the  greatest  purity,  although 
he  never  left  his  native  country. — Fabricius. 

/ELI US  (St xt us  Poetus  Catus)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  lawyer,  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome.  He  was  successively  *edile, 
consul,  and  censor ;  and  while  in  the  former 
capacity  he  gained  access  to  the  legal  formula 
entitled  "  Novella,"  which  he  published  with 
his  name  ;  so  that  this  collection  obtained  the 
name  of  «£lian  Laws.  He  is  also  author  of  the 
"  Tripartite,"  the  most  ancient  treatise  on 
jurisprudence  at  present  known.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  abstemious 
life,  simple  manners,  and  great  disinterested- 
ness.— Biog.  Universe  lie. 

iEMILlUS  (Paulds)  an  illustrious  Roman 
general,  was  born  of  a  patrician  family  about 
228  B.C.  He  acquired  reputation  very  early, 
and  at  the  age  of  forty-six  became  consul.  It 
was  not  however  until  his  sixtieth  year  that  ho 
assumed  the  command  in  the  famous  Macedo- 
nian war,  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  and 
captivity  of  Penes,  whom  he  led  to  Rome  in 
triumph.  The  spoil  in  this  warfare  was  so 
great    that  it  freed  the  Romans  from  taxes 
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far  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  JRnii- 
lius  was  subsequently  chosen  censor,  and 
dosed  a  highly  patriotic  and  useful  life  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  amidst  the  general . 
lamentations  of  his  countrymen.  ^Emilius  was 
one  of  the  small  hand  of  illustrious  Roman  pa- 
tricians, who  by  their  talent,  their  patriotism , 
and  disinterestedness,  did  so  much  to  advance 
the  Roman  name.  His  two  sons  by  his  first 
wife.  Papyri*,  were  adopted  into  the  families 
of  Scipio  African  us  and  Fabiu*  Maximus  ;  and 
of  the  two  by  his  second  wife,  which  he  de- 
signed to  carry  down  his  own  name,  the  one 
died  a  few  days  before  his  triumph  overPerses, 
and  the  otber  a  few  days  afterwards.  i£milius 
made  a  speech  to  the  Romans  on  this  occasion, 
it  which,  adopting  the  notion  of  the  ancients, 
that  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  misfortune  is  ever 
on  the  watch  for  a  victim,  he  nobly  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  stroke  of  adversity  which  had 
fallen  on  him  would  prove  a  security  to  the 
republic.  This  emineit  Roman,  who  had  so 
much  enriched  his  country,  left  behind  him  a 
very  moderate  fortune. —  Plutarch. 

jEMJUUS  (Paulus)  an  historian  of  some 
celebrity,  born  at  Verona.  Eighteen  (some 
accounts  say  thirty)  years  of  his  life  were  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  history  of  France,  from 
Pharamond  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.  This  work  was  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  Poucher  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Lewis  XII. 
The  celebrated  Lipsius  speaks  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  style  is 
pure  and  elegant,  but  the  charge  of  affectation 
so  generally  brought  against  the  authors  of  this 
period  seems  not  inapplicable  in  the  present 
case :  a  fastidious  refinement  and  excess  of 
eupheism,  especially  in  names,  &c,  being  its 
principal  defect,  jfcmiuus,  who,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Lis  contemporaries,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition,  in  whom 
:  ntegrity  of  heart  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
learning,  died  in  1529,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris.  A  continuation  of  bis  his- 
tory was  published  by  Arnoldus  Ferronius,  who 
brought  down  the  thread  of  the  narrative  to 
the  death  of  Francis  I,  adding  nine  book*  of 
his  own  to  the  original  ten.—  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

MKEAS  SYLVIUS.    See  PIUS  U. 

jENEAS,  or  .ENGUS,  an  Irish  abbot  or 
bishop  of  the  8th  century,  wbo  compiled  a 
curious  account  of  Irish  saints  in  five  books  : 
the  first  of  which  contains  345  bishops  t99 
priests,  and  78  deacons ;  the  second,  entitled 
the  Book  of  Homonomi**,  comprehends  all  the 
saints  who  have  borne  the  same  name ;  the 
third  and  fourth  give  an  account  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  particularly  the  maternal  petligree  of 
f  10  Irish  saints ;  while  the  fifth  contains  li- 
tanies and  invocations  of  saints.  Ho.  is  also 
said  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  verse  ;  and  a  collection  in  prose 
and  verse,  Latin  and  Irish,  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  He  is  thought  to  have  died 
some  time  between  819  and  830. 

iENKAS  (Tacticus)  a  native  of  Stympludus 
an  ancient  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  one 
«f  the  oldest  authors  on  the  art  of  war.   He  is 
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supposed  to  have  lived  361  B.  C.  and  to  Iwve 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea.  Ca» 
saubon  published  his  work  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, along  with  his  edition  of  Polybius,  folio. 
Paris,  1609.  It  was  republished  by  Scriverius, 
Ley  den,  #633,  12  mo.  with  Yegetiusand  othoi 
authors  on  military  affairs ;  and  beausobre  pub- 
lished a  French  translation,  with  a  learned 
commentary,  Paris,  1757, 2  vols.  8vo. — Fabn- 
cius. 

iERSENS  (Peter)  an  eminent  painter, 
whom  the  Italians  called  Pittra  Longo,  in  con- 
requence  of  his  tallness,  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  1519.  He  became  celebrated  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen  for  his  bold  and  spirited 
handling.  He  commenced  with  very  familiar 
life,  but  at  length  assumed  the  loftier  depart- 
ment of  historical  painting.  His  principal 
pictures  in  the  latter  department  were,  "  The 
Death  of  the  holy  Virgin,"  which  he  executed 
for  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  and  "  The  Cruci- 
fixion/' which  he  painted  for  the  grand  altar- 
piece  of  the  new  church  of  the  same  town. 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  the  latter  was  de- 
stroyed in  an  insurrection,  notwithstanding 
that  a  lady  offered  200  crowns  to  preserve  it. 
£rsens,  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  artist, 
risked  his  life  by  his  strong  expression  of  re- 
sentment for  this  outrage.  Delft  also  contains 
two  of  his  pictures,  one  of  "  The  Nativity,"  the 
other  of  "  The  Wise  Men's  Offering/'  which 
show  his  talents  to  considerable  advantage. 
He  died  in  1573.— AW.  Diet.  Hut. 

^SCHINLS,  a  Socratic  philosopher  of  the 
fourth  century  BC,  was  an  Athenian  of  mean 
birth  and  indigent  circumstances.  He  obtained 
instruction  from  Socrates,  who  honoured  his 
zeal  for  knowledge  and  much  esteemed  huu. 
After  living  at  Athens  some  time  in  great 
poverty,  he  sought  the  protection  of  Dionysius 
the  yrant  of  Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  him 
for  his  Socratic  dialogues.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  taught  philosophy  in  private  and 
received  payment  for  his  instructions,  not 
presuming  openly  to  rival  Plato,  or  Aris- 
tippus.  His  "  Socratic  Dialogues/'  on 
the  various  virtues,  are  in  number  seven, 
entitled  Miltiades,  Callias,  Rhiuon,  Aspa- 
sia,  Alcibiades,  Axiochus,  and  Telaages,  of 
which  three  only  remain.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Le  Cierc,  Amsterdam,  171 1 ,  8vo.  There  is 
also  an  edition  with  notes  by  Homeus,  1788. — 
Fabrieiut, 

jESCHINES,   a  celebrated  Greek  orator, 
cotemporary  with  Demosthenes,  to  wh«m  he 
was  a  worthy  rival.   His  birth  was  respectable, 
although  his  opponent  endeavoured  to  depre- 
ciate him  as  the  son  of  a  courtezan.     His  de- 
clamation   against   Philip   of  Macedon    first 
brought  him  into  notice.     Having  been  van- 
quished in  formal  debate  by  Demosthenes,  he 
repaired  to  Rhodes,  and  began  his  lectures  by 
repeating  the  two  orations  which  had  caased 
his  removal.     That   of   Demosthenes  being 
loudly  applauded,  JEschines  nobly  exclaimed, 
"  Had  you  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words 
himself,  what  would  yon  have  thought  V9    He 
|  subsequently  removed  to  Samoa,  where  he  died 
I  at  the  nge  of  seventy-five     There  are  «**- 
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three  of  his  orations  extant,  which  however 
have  for  their  beauty  been  called  the  graces. 
They  are  against  Timarcus,  Demosthenes,  and 
Ctcsiphon,  and  were  published  by  Aldus,  1515 ; 
by  ileury  Stephens,  with  the  Greek  authors, 
1575  ;  and  since  by  Rei*ke.  Twelve  epistles 
are  also  attributed  to  iEschines,  which  Taylor 
has  added  to  his  edition  of  the  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  iftschincs.  They  have  also  been 
published  at  Leipsic,  1772,  8vo,  and  by  Wol- 
iius  in  his  esteemed  edition  of  Demosthene*, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  1604. — Fabri- 
cius.    Hid*.  Univenelle, 

iftSCUYLUS,  an  Athenian,  and  one  of  the 
mnst  famous  tragic  writers  of  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  he  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixty-fifth  Olympiad ;  but  Stanley, 
who  relies  on  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  dates 
his  birth  in  the  sixty-tlurd  Olynnnad ;  about 
400  years  before  Christ,  He  was  the  son  of 
Kuphorion  and  brother  to  Cynegirus  and  Ami- 
nias,  who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  and  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  at 
which  <&schylus  was  also  present.  His  mind 
very  early  received  an  impulse  from  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
devoted ;  and  before  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
composed  pieces  for  public  representation.  The 
stage  being  then  in  a  very  rude  state,  he  under- 
took its  improvement  by  adding  the  masque, 
flowing-robe,  and  buskins,  and  substituting  a 
stage  or  platform  for  the  humble  cart  of  Thes- 
pis.  I  le  also  elevated  the  lauguage  of  tragedy, 
exchanged  recitation  for  dialogue,  introduced 
action  properly  so  called,  retrenched  the 
chorus,  and  gave  it  a  connexion  with  the  sub* 
iect  of  the  drama.  So  great  was  his  fertility, 
he  wrote  seventy  tragedies,  of  which  twenty- 
eight  gained  the  prize.  In  some  of  these  bow- 
ever  certain  free  expressions  were  regarded  as 
impious  by  a  party  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
being  condemned  for  impiety,  he  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  had  not  his  valiant  brother 
Aminias  interceded  for  him,  and  dexterously 
dropping  his  robe,  shown  the  loss  of  his  own 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  act  of  fra- 
ternal affection  and  presence  of  mind  had  the 
desired  effect  on  the  quick  and  impulsive  temper 
of  the  Athenians,  and  iEschylus  was  pardoned. 
Either  on  account  of  this  indignity,  or  as  others 
suppose  from  jealousy  of  the  naing  fame  of 
Sophocles,  who  obtained  the  price  from  him  in 
his  first  performance,  he  quitted  Athens  and 
retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse, 
where  he  boon  after  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  The  tale  of  his  being  killed  by  an 
eagle  letting  a  tortoise  fall  on  his  bald  head  is 
doubtless  fabulous,  in  order  to  meet  a  supposed 
prophecy  that  he  would  meet  his  death  from 
on  high.  The  people  of  Gela  raised  a  tomb 
to  his  memory,  the  inscription  on  which  alluded 
ouly  to  his  military  renown.  From  the  seven 
dramas  of JEschylus,  which  alone  have  reached 
us,  il  appears  that  force,  grandeur,  and  sub- 
limity are  his  chief  characteristics,  and — as 
might  he  expected-— occasional  tumidity  and 
obscurity  his  greatest  defects.  The  leading 
in  general  finely  sustained,  but 
Hrt  uuirequeotlv  wants  interest. 
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and  his  plots  are  rude  and  artless.  His  gezias 
was  rather  for  the  energetic  and  terrible  tksa 
for  the  gentler  emotions,  it  having  been  noticed 
that  in  his  plays  even  women  are  never  repre- 
sented as  in  love,  but  generally  under  the  is- 
fluence  of  some  baleful  passion,  engenderiag 
fury  and  revenge.  Longinus  highly  praises 
iEschylus  for  his  noble  boldness  of  expresiioa; 
and  for  energy  of  style  and  sentiment  be  may 
vie  with  the  greatest  dramatic  writers  of  any 
age.  The  merit  of  this  ancient  is  very  skil- 
fully aualyzed  by  Cumberland  in  Nos.  132, 133, 
and  134  of  "  The  Observer,"  as  well  as  by  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy  in  "The  Travels  of  Ana- 
cbarSis."  The  editions  of  <£schylus  are  very 
numerous :  one  of  the  latest  is  that  of  Professor 
Person,  London,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  great 
father  of  the  Grecian  stage  has  been  very  ably, 
although  somewhat  too  poetically,  translated 
into  English  by  Archdeacon  Potter* — Votnus. 
Battle,  Biog.  Univerulle. 

yESOP.  The  account  of  this  fabulist  is  Utile 
more  than  that  of  a  name,  since  the  pretended 
life  of  him  by  Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  universally  regarded  m  a 
fiction.  The  imputed  facts,  which  seem  most 
deserving  of  credit,  are,  that  he  was  born  m 
Phrygia  about  600  B.C.,  and  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Demarchus  an  Athenian,  by  which 
means  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language ;  that  he  afterwards  passed  succes- 
sively into  the  service  of  Xanthus  of  Samoa,  and 
of  Idmon  of  the  same  island  ;  and  that  having 
obtained  his  freedom  by  the  kindness  of  the 
latter,  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
inculcating  morality  by  his  fables.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  conversations  with  Solon,  Cronus, 
and  others,  are  deemed  fabulous.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death  at  Delphos  for  the 
freedom  with  which  he  censured  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  an  event  which  Eusebius 
places  561  years  B.  C.  His  personal  deformity 
rests  entirely  on  the  legendary  account  of 
Planudes,  to  whom  however  we  owe  the  first 
collection  of  his  fables  as  we  now  have  them, 
mixed  with  many  others  that  are  more  or 
less  ancient.  He  wrote  in  prose,  and  Socrates 
is  said  to  have  amused  himself  in  prison  by 
forming  some  of  his  fables  into  verse  ;  wliile 
Plato,  who  banished  the  poets  from  his  com- 
monwealth, admits  *£sop  in  the  quality  of  their 
preceptor.  The  German,  Leasing,  in  his  recent 
ingenious  "  Essay  on  Fable,"  of  which  a 
translation  was  published,  London,  1824, 12mo> 
considers  the  Grecian  model  of  i£sop  to  lie 
decidedly  the  most  pure  and  genuine.  This 
critic,  both  as  to  construction  and  object,  ably 
analyses  the  defective  pretensions  of  the  more 
modern  and  elaborate  fabulists,  who  have  de- 
parted from  iEsop's  effective  simplicity,  or  ra- 
ther that  of  the  fables  bearing  his  name,  several 
of  which  cannot  belong  to  him,  as  they  ex- 
hibit anachronisms  and  other  incongruities. 
The  most  genuine  are  thought  to  be  the  former 
part  of  those  versified  by  Phsedrus ;  but  many 
are  of  eastern  origin,  which  has  induced  some 
authors  to  conclude  that  ]x>kman,  Pilpay,  and 
JEsop  were  the  same  person.  The  best  edi 
tions  of  iEsop  are  thc*e  of  Milan,  folio,  1476  j 
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of  Flan  tin,  Antwerp,  1565,  ltmo,  of  Aldus, 
Wnice,  folio,  1505  ;  of  Barlow,  London,  1666 ; 
and  of  Hudson,  under  the  name  of  "  Marianas," 
Oxfcrd,  1718.  They  hare  been  translated  into 
all  modern  languages:  those  rf  Croxall  and 
Dodsiey  are  deemed  the  best  English  Tendons. 
— Battle.     Fabriciut.   (In.  Biog. 

jESOPUS  (CLomrs)  a  Roman  actor,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  His  excellence 
was  in  tragedy,  and  he  is  said  to  hare  entered 
to  thoroughly  into  his  part,  as  occasionally  to 
lose  all  recollection  of  his  own  identity.  Plu- 
tarch in  particular  asserts,  that  once,  when  per- 
forming the  character  of  Atreus,  he  was  so 
transported  with  fury  as  to  strike  a  servant 
with  his  sceptre  and  kill  him  on  the  spot.  He 
was  much  addicted  to  luxury:  according  to 
Pliny  the  elder,  a  single  dish  at  his  table,  com- 
posed of  the  rarest  singing  birds,  cost  him  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and  Horace  records, 
that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  a  precious  pearl, 
and  swallowed  it.  Notwithstanding  this  os- 
tentatious profusion,  so  well  was  he  rewarded, 
that  he  left  a  fortune  equal  to  160,000/.  ster- 
ling behind  him,  for  a  son  no  less  capricious 
and  luxurious  than  his  father. — Bayle.  f/n. 
Biog. 

.-F.TION,  a  Grecian  painter,  celebrated  for 
his  pictures,  and  among  others  for  one  repre- 
senting the  nuptials  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Koxana,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Olympic 
Game*,  and  obtained  so  much  applause,  that 
Proxenidas  the  president  bestowed  his  daughter 
upon  the  artist.  Lucian  saw  this  picture  in 
Italy,  and  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of 
it,  from  which  Raphael  sketched  one  of  his 
finest  compositions. — Bw.  UniverteUe, 

y£TIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  who 
lived  under  the  third  Valentinian.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  military  career  he  had  borne  arms 
against  the  empire,  but  subsequently  exerted 
himself  nobly  in  its  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Franks,  Goths,  and  the  Huns  under 
Attila,  whom,  although  at  the  head  of  700,000 
barbarians,  he  forced  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and 
saved  for  a  time  the  tottering  throne.  Return- 
ing to  the  capita),  his  popularity  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  who,  suspecting  him 
of  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  the  imperial 
power,  stabbed  him  at  an  unguarded  moment 
with  his  own  hand.  He  fell  the  victim  of  an 
ungrateful  despot.  AJ).454<— AW.  Diet.  Hist. 

/ET1US,  a  physician  of  A  mid  a  in  Meso- 
potamia, studied  at  Alexandria  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  is  the  first 
Christian  physician  whose  medical  writings 
have  come  down  to  as.  A  work  of  his,  in  six- 
teen books,  entitled  "  Tetrabiblos,"  was  printed 
in  Paris,  1567,  and  at  Lyons  in  1549,  folio, 
and  1560,  4  vols.  ISmo.  Of  the  Grecian  ori- 
ginal there  are  only  eight  books  existing,  printed 
by  Aldus,  Venice,  1534.  It  is  a  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Galen  and  of  others  who  lived 
before  him ;  and  although  but  a  compilation, 
he  has  included  many  things  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  There  have  been  various 
Latin  versiont^— Biny.  UniverteUe. 
AFRR  (Domitiu*)  a  celebrated  orator*  born 
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at  Nisraes  about  fifteen  years  D.C.  He 
one  of  those  despicable  characters  to  be  found 
in  all  ages — a  corrupt  and  venal  lawyer,  who 
scrupled  not  to  perform  the  part  of  informer  in 
the  detestable  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  Quintilian,  who  in  his 
youth  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Afer,  speaks 
highly  of  his  oratorical  abilities ;  and  his  repu- 
tation, in  the  meridian  of  bis  exertions,  waa 
extremely  high  ;  but  being  an  improvident  man, 
he  lost  it  by  continuing  to  plead  when  his 
faculties  were  impaired  by  age.  He  was  once 
in  great  danger  from  an  inscription  which  he 
put  upon  a  statue  erected  by  him  to  Caligula. 
It  stated  that  the  Emperor  had  been  twice 
consul  before  he  attained  the  age  <A  twenty- 
seven.  Caligula  regarded  this  record  as  a  sar- 
casm, instituted  a  prosecution,  and  pleaded 
himself  against  Afer ;  when  the  miserable  flat- 
terer, instead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated 
a  part  of  the  Emperor's  speech  with  the  highest 
marks  of  admiration,  and  declared  on  his* knees 
that  he  dreaded  more  from  the  eloquence  of 
Cssar  than  his  power.  Caligula,  equally  con- 
temptible, upon  this  adulation,  not  only  par- 
doned Afer,  but  made  him  consul.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  59- — BayU. 

AFFL1TTO  (Matthew)  an  Italian  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1430.  He  attained 
great  eminence,  and  published  several  volumi- 
nous works  on  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  law, 
which  hate  been  held  in  great  estimation  by 
rivili&ns,  having  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Two  of  them, "  Codex  Justiniani,"  and 
"  De  Consiliariis  principum  et  officialibus  eli- 
gendis,  ad  justitiam  rcgendam,"  are  still  read. 
I/tt.  Biog. 

AFFO  (Irbkiub)  a  native  of  the  duchy  of 
Placentia,  author  of  "  Historia  di  Guastalla," 
on  account  of  which  work  he  was  in  1776 
made  superintendent  of  the  valuable  library  of 
Parma.  Writing  under  the  jealous  eye  of  Don 
Ferdinand,  the  last  infant  of  Parma,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  great  suppressions.  He  is  also 
author  of  a  "  Historia  di  Parma,"  and  left  a 
manuscript  history  of  "  Peter  Louis  Farnese," 
which  the  Infant  would  not  allow  to  be  pub- 
lished. He  was  a  diffuse  writer,  but  his  re- 
searches are  deemed  valuable  and  correct. — 
Biog.  (Tnh» 

AFRANIO,  a  Ferrarese,  said  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  bassoon.  He  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century. — Mut.  Biog.  Diet. 

AFRANIUS,  a  Latin  dramatist,  who  lived 
about  100  years  B.C.,  and  wrote  several  come- 
dies in  imitation  of  Menander,  of  which  some 
fragments  alone  remain  that  are  inserted  in 
the  "  Corpus  Poetarum"  of  Maittaire,  1713, 
folio,  London. — Vouha.  Moreri. 

AFRANIUS  (Quinti anus)  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, wrote  a  cutting  satire  against  Nero,  who 
put  him  to  death  for  entering  into  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso.  He  died  with  great  firmness, 
a  species  of  courage  displayed  by  more  than 
one  Epicurean. — Biog.  UniverteUe. 

AFRICANUS  (Julius)  a  Christian  histo- 
rian of  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Nico- 
polis  in  Palestine.  In  order  to  convince  the 
Pagans  of  the  troths  of  Christianity,  he  cow 
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posed  a  Chronology  in  five  books,  wliicb  in  a 
sca'e  of  universal  history  from  the  creation  to 
the  days  of  the  emperor  Macrinus,  of  which 
work  a  fragment  only  is  extant  in  the  Chroni- 
con  of  Eusebius.  He  is  also  the  author  of  an 
epistle  to  Origen,  condemning  the  story  of 
Susannah  as  spurious,  and  of  another  to  Aris- 
tides  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  genealogical 
tables  of  St  Matthew  and  St  ljuke.  At  his 
request  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  rebuilt  the 
abbey  of  Nicopolis  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Emmaus.  The  remains  of  this  author  were 
printed  among  the  "  Mathemartici  Veteres," 
Paris,  folio,  1693,  and  were  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Guiscard  in  bin  "  Memoires 
Militaires  des  Grecs  et  des  Romania/'  Paris, 
1774.  The  early  part  of  the  Clironology  of 
Africanus  is  supposed  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  the  famous  ancient  Egyptian 
priest  Manetho,  who  lived  500  years  B.C. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  doubtful. — 
Lardner. 

AGANDURU  (Roderic  Morib)  a  Spa- 
nish missionary  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  barefooted  Augustin,  and  had  a  share 
with  his  brethren  of  that  order  in  the  rapid 
but  ineffective  conversions  in  Japan.  He  also 
assisted  to  convert  the  Tagalese,  a  people  of 
Malayan  descent,  who  inhabited  Lucon,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Isles,  and  who  remain  Christians 
to  this  day.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  Con- 
versions in  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Isles," 
and  a  "  General  History  of  the  Moluccas  and 
the  Philippines. — Vn.  Biog. 

AGAPETUS  I,  pope  in  535.  This  pontiff 
possessed  great  firmness  of  character,  but  was 
so  poor  that,  in  order  to  travel  to  Constantinople, 
he  was  obliged  to  pawn  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  church  of  St  Peter.  Some  letters  of  his 
are  in  existence. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hht. 

AGAPETUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  who  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  emperor  Justinian  on  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  prince.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  "  Bibliotheque  des  Peres,"  and  has  been 
freauentlv  reprinted. — Moreri. 

AgARD  (Arthur)  an  English  antiquary 
of  great  learning  and  research,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders  and  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1540  at  Toston  in  Derbyshire.  His 
situation  as  deputy-chamberlain  in  the  exche- 
quer office  afforded  him  great  facilities  in  his 
favourite  study  of  the  antiuuities  of  his  country, 
by  the  numerous  and  valuable  documents  which 
it  placed  within  his  reach.  Domesday  Book 
was  a  prominent  object  of  bis  attention,  in 
illustration  of  which  record  he  composed  a 
treatise  entitled, "  De  usuetobscurioribus  verbis 
libri  de  Domesday."  Several  of  his  inquiries, 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  polity  and  con- 
stitution of  England,  were  after  bis  death  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Hearne  among  the  papers 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Mr  Agard  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work  intended  exclusively 
for  the  use  and  direction  of  his  successors  in 
office,  which  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
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brother  antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  twtatj 
volumes,  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  tad  n- 
search,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
—  Biog,  Brit. 

AG  AS1AS  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  the  scU- 
lar  or  son  of  Dositheus,  of  whose  life  no  parti- 
culars are  known,  but  who  is  celebrated  m  the 
history  of  the  arts  as  the  sculptor  of  the  ad- 
mired  statue   usually  called    the  Gladiator, 
which  was  found  with  the  Apollo  of  Behiden 
at  Nettuno,  formerly  Antium,  where  Nero  had 
collected  a  great  number  of  the  best  worts, 
brought  from  Greece  by  his  freedman  Acratos. 
The  form  of  the  letters  on  the  inscription  marks 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  statue,  which  how- 
ever is  uo  longer  considered  that  of  a  gladiator, 
but  one  of  a  groupe.    It  was  perfect  with  tke 
exception  of  the  right  arm,  restored  by  Algsx   . 
— ifn.  Biog, 

AGATHARCHIDES,  geographer  and  Us 
tori  an,  was  a  native  of  Gni^-^s  and  tutor  ts 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  lVigned  about  the 
year  104  B.C.  The  numerous  works  of  this 
author  are  all  lost,  except  a  few  fragment*  pre- 
served by  Diodorus  and  Photius,  which  are 
printed  by  Henry  Stephens,  and  collected  more 
fully  by  Hudson  in  his  •'  Geographi  Minores." 
Among  the  works  of  Agatharclrides  the  an- 
cient writers  mention  the  following  :  «'  On  the 
Red  Sea,"  in  five  books ;  "  On  Asia,"  in  tea 
books ;  and  a  large  work  "  On  Europe."  The 
rhinoceros  was  first  described  in  the  writings  of 
this  author. — Moreri. 

AG  ATH  ANGELUS,  an  Armenian  historian 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  *  rote  a  History  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Armenia, 
with  a  life  of  the  first  Christian  king  Tiridatee, 
to  whom  he  was  secretary.  This  work  was 
published  at  Constantinople,  1709,  4tp,  but  a 
much  more  complete  manuscript  copy  isrin  the 
royal  library  at  Paris. — Hut.  Diet. 

AG  ATH  I  IS,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  sixth 
century,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  It  was  printed  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes  at  Leyden,  1594  4to,  and  at  Paris 
at  the  king's  printing-house,  1660,  folio,  to  ac- 
company the  other  Byzantine  historians.  He 
is  deemed  prolix  but  accurate. — Fubricius. 

AGATHARCUS,  an  ancient  painter,  was 
born  at  Samos,  and  lived  about  the  95th  Olym- 
piad, or  400  years  15. C.  Alcibiades  employed 
him  to  decorate  his  magnificent  house ;  and 
according  to  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  he  contuved  to  seduce  his  mistress 
wliile  so  employed.  This  offence  Akibiar'c* 
punished  only  by  confining  him  until  his  work 
was  finished,  and  then  dismissed  "him  w'tli 
handsome  presents.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  birr, 
as  the  first  scene  painter  under  the  direction  cd 
/Eschylus,  which  is  either  an  anachronism, m 
two  painters  have  existed  of  the  same  name.— 
Moreri. 

AG  ATHEMER,  a  Greek  geographer  of  little 
merit,  who  is  placed  by  Saxius  in  the  tliird 
century.  Hi*  only  known  work,  called  "  Hy- 
potyposes  Geographic^,"  contains  several  par- 
ticulars which  have  escaped  Strabo,  but  is 
nevertheless  in  a  very  contused  and  imperfect 
state.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Grouovius'  edition  o* 
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Ancient  Geography,"  as  also  in  Hudson's 
"Geographi  Minores." — Fabriciiu. 

AGATHO  or  AGATHON,  a  Greek  poet 
of  Athena,  who  wrote  several  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Of  these,  fragments  alone  remain, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Gro- 
tiut.  Aristotle  speaks  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
"  The  Flower,"  with  great  praise.  He  lived 
about  435  B.C.—V<xuus. 

AGATHOCLES,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
the  son  of  a  potter,  a  native  of  Rhegium,  who 
settled  in  Sicily  and  married  a  Sicilian  woman. 
He  rose  from  a  private  soldier  through  all  the 
grades  of  the  military  service,  until  at  length 
be  obtained  the  chief  command,  when  by  a 
series  of  intrigues  and  cruelties  he  contrived  to 
make  himself  ruler  of  the  Syracusans.  Like 
many  other  ambitious  usurpers,  he  showed 
more  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power  than 
in  its  attainment.  The  political  and  military 
abilities  of  Agathocles  were  very  great,  which 
he  proved  by  one  of  those  master-strokes  that 
discover  extraordinary  genius,  by  conducting  a 
daring  expedition  into  Africa,  while  the  Car- 
thaginians were  laving  seige  to  Syracuse.  This 
bold  poh'cy  succeeded  ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  in  ord  r  to  succour  their 
own  territory*  where  Agathocles  was  carrying 
all  before  him,  and  hao  even  invested  Caithage 
itself.  While  his  army  lay  before  this  capital, 
he  himself  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he  struck 
such  terror  into  the  powers  combined  against 
the  Syracusans,  that  he  nearly  mastered  the 
whole  island.  On  his  return  to  Africa,  he 
found  affairs  in  great  disorder:  his  African 
auxiliaries  had  deserted,  and  in  a  mutiny  of 
his  soldiers  he  nearly  lost  his  own  life,  but 
escaped  to  sea  in  a  small  vessel,  leaving  two 
sons  in  the  power  of  the  mutineers,  who  cruelly 
murdered  them.  Agathocles  soon  raised  forces 
in  Sicily,  and  took  the  most  signal  and  atrocious 
vengeance  on  the  revolters  in  die  African  army, 
exterminating  their  very  kindred*  He  again 
became  the  master  of  Sicily,  and  unable  to  exist 
in  tranquillity,  conducted  an  expedition  into 
Italy  in  his  old  age,  and  according  to  several 
accounts  was  poisoned  on  his  return  in  the 
ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  statement  how- 
ever which  is  very  doubtful.  He  affected 
much  humility  in  his  greatness,  always  having 
an  earthern  vessel  at  his  table  to  remind  him 
of  h.s  origin. — Univ.  Hut. 

AGELNOTH,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, A.D.  1020.  This  prelate  distinguished 
himself  bj  great  religious  zeal,  and  still  more 
by  the  firm  manner  in  which  he  refused,  on  the 
death  of  Canute,  to  crown  Harold,  who  bad 
seized  the  throne  in  the  absence  of  bis  brother 
Hardicanute.  Aeelnoth  pleaded  his  promise 
in  the  late  king,  that  he  would  place  the  crown 
on  no  other  head  than  the  issue  of  queen  Emma. 
Not  only  was  this  refusal  given  at  the  altar  by 
the  Archbishop  as  to  himself,  but  he  uttered 
imprecations  against  any  other  bishop  who 
might  peifoim  the  ceremony  ;  and  k  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Harold  was  ever  crowned  at  all. 
Agemoth  was  author  of  a  panegyric  on  the 
Virgin  Marv.  a  letter  on  St  Augustin,  and  other 
rpistlesv-  ftsf .  Brit. 
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AGESANDER,  a  Ithodian  sculptor,  wha 
is  thought  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  He  is  celebrated  by  having,  in  con- 
junction with  his  sons,  Athenodorus  and  Poly- 
doros,  executed  that  admirable  monument  of 
Grecian  art,  the  Laocoon,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
where,  according  to  Pliny,  it  attracted  admira- 
tion in  his  time.  Julius  II  handsomely  re 
warded  the  discoverer  of  this  invaluable  work, 
which  was  carried  away  from  Rome  by  the 
French  army,  but  at  the  final  peace  restored. 
Lessing,  from  the  exquisite  finishing  of  this 
groupe,  in  comparison  with  other  works  of 
Grecian  art,  thinks  it  was  executed  under 
the  Caesars ;  but  Borghini  and  Winkelman 
deem  it  a  production  of  the  finest  era  of  Gre- 
cian art.  In  either  case  it  has  immortalized 
the  names  of  its  sculptors. — Biog.  Universelle, 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the 
most  striking  characters  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
the  son  of  king  Archidamus,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  king  Agis,  was  preferred  to  bis 
nephew  Leotychiaas,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspected  illegitimacy  of  the  latter.  His  vi- 
gorous and  energetic  mind,  set  off  as  it  was 
by  consummate  address,  made  ample  amends 
for  the  smallness  of  his  stature  and  his  lame- 
ness in  one  leg.  So  ingratiating  were  his  man 
ners,  that  the  ephori  are  said  to  have  laid  a 
fine  upon  him  for  monopolizing  the  affections 
of  the  Spartans.  At  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Agesilaus  the  Peloponnesian  war  subsisted, 
and  the  king  of  Persia  had  declared  openly 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  preparing 
to  reduce  all  the  Greek  cities  under  their  pro- 
tection. On  this  occasion  Agesilaus  was  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  Greece,  and  for  two 
years,  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  army,  exhibited 
all  the  talents  of  a  warrior,  and  all  die  virtues 
of  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  his  endurance  of  hard- 
ship, contempt  of  luxury,  and  personal  dis- 
interestedness. These  qualities  prevailed  :  he 
obtained  many  signal  advantages  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  might  have  preceded  Alexander  as  the 
conqueror  of  Persia,  had  not  the  latter  found 
means  to  excite  enemies  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians among  their  neighbours,  which  ren 
dered  the  recal  of  Agesilaus  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  his  native  land.  He  hesitated  not 
to  obey  the  order,  but  observed,  with  the  brief 
and  pregnant  wit  so  peculiar  to  the  Spartans, 
"  that  he  hail  been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty 
thousand  of  the  great  king's  archers,"  alluding 
to  the  impression  of  an  archer  on  the  gold  coi  1 
called  a  dark.  On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  was 
met  by  an  order  from  the  ephori  to  invade 
Bccotia,  with  which  command  he  complied, 
although  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  A 
severe  engagement  ensued  at  Chseronea,  in 
which  Agesilaus  was  victor  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Thebans,  who  however  could  not  be  broken. 
He  was  next  employed  against  Corinth  and 
the  Acarnanians,  until  the  conclusion  of  that 
discreditable  peace  with  Persia,  negotiated  by, 
and  called  after,  Antalcidas.  After  this  event, 
the  Spartans,  with  their  usual  hateful  mix- 
ture of  fraud  and  force,  sought  to  attack  the 
smaller  states  of  Greece  separately ;  and  i»  * 
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most  unjust  manner  seized  uj>on  the  citadel  ot 
Thebes,  an  action  abetted  by  Agesilaus  from 
bis  hatred  to  the  Thebans  and  his  acquiescence 
in  that  detestable    policy  of  Sparta,  which 
leemed    every  action    laudable    that  might 
prove  beneficial  to  the  state.    In  the  foregoing 
instance  however  it  turned  out  quite  the  re- 
verse,  as  ic  led  to  the  memorable  war  with 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  in  which  the 
victories  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  proved  so  hu- 
miliating to  Sparta,  in  the  defence  of  which  how- 
ever Agesilaus  exhibited  all  his  usual  bravery 
and  activity.    His  passion  for  enterprize  was 
further  displayed  by  his  accepting  the  command 
of  a  body  of  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Tachos,  a  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  engaging  at  an  advanced  age  in  an  en- 
tirely new  scene  of  action.     On  his  arrival  in 
Egypt,  the  natives  eagerly  crowded  to  behold  a 
leader  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  and 
could   not  conceal  their   disappointment   on 
discovering  a  little  old  man,  meanly  clad,  sit- 
ting on  the  grass  by  the  sea-side.    He  soon 
however  convinced  them  of  his  superiority, 
but  sullied  both  his  own  and  the  Grecian  re- 
putation by  going  over  on  more  advantageous 
terms  to  the  other  competitor,  Nectanebis, 
whom  he  left  firmly  seated  on  the  Egyptian 
throne.    Returning  with  a  large  sum  on  the 
public  account  for  the  aid  which  he  had  af- 
forded, he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  a  place 
called  the  haven  of  Menelaus,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  died  in  liis  eighty-fourth 
year  (B.C.  360),  after  a  reign  of  forty-one 
years.    From  this  brief  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  virtues  and  vices'  of  Agesilaus  were 
altogether  national,  and  the  fruit  of  the  iron 
education  of  his  overpraised  country,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  his  character  peculiarly  served 
to  illustrate.     His  most  censurable  actions  azd 
policy  seem  never  to  have  been  produced  with 
a  view  to  mere  personal  advantage  or  aggran- 
disement, a  truth  which  by  no  means  detracts 
from  the  odious  nature  of  the  system  by  which 
•Jiey  were  deemed  patriotic.     Agesilaus,  in 
other  respects,  exhibited  the  peculiar  genius 
of  his  countrymen,  by  ekeing  out  the  lion's  skin 
with  the  fox's  tail,  by  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  by  his  contempt  of  luxury  and 
vain -glory,  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his 
wit.    In  the  collection  of  apothegms,  a  number 
are  attributed  to  this  king,  which  display  the 
genuine  Spartan  force  and  smartness.     His 
pleasant  reply  to  a  friend,  who  caught  him 
riding  a  stick  with  his  children,  is  well  known . 
"  Tell  nobody  what  you  have  seen  "  said  Age- 
silaus, "  until  you  are  yourself  a  father." — 
Plutarch.   Univ.  Hut. 

AGGAS  (Ralph)  a  surveyor  and  engraver 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  first  drew  a  plan 
of  London,  which,  although  referred  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  appears 
not  to  have  been  made  on  wood  until  about  the 
year  1560,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  re-published  in  1618,  and 
re-engraved  by  Vertue  in  1748.  The  plates, 
**"u  were  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
**'  s  published  in  1776.  He  also 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dumvich  | 
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in  Suffolk.     He  died  in  London  A  J).  1579. 
kged  about  60. — Amu.  Hist,  of  Printing. 
I      AG1S  IV,  king  of  Sparta,  celebrated  by  tss 
1  virtues  and  his  death,  was  scarcely  on  tat 
throne  before  he  endeavoured  to  revive  tat 
ancient  discipline  of  his  country,  and  begat 
with  a  proposition  for  a  division  of  the  Wad, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  party  at  ths 
head   of  which  was  his  colleague  I/vmidts. 
The  latter,  being  persecuted  for  a  breach  of  ths 
laws  by  marrying  a  stranger,  was  deposed, 
and  the  joint  sovereignty  devolved  to  his  soa 
Cleombrotus,  who  entered  into  the  views  of 
Agis.     Previously  however  to  a  partition  of 
the  lands,  Agesilaus,  who  was  deeply  in  debt, 
proposed  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  which 
would  render  the  former  measure  more  pala- 
table.   This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  si 
bonds  and  contracts  were  brought  to  the  market- 
place and  consigned  to  what  Agesilaus  deno- 
minated a  "  glorious  flame."    This  deed  ac- 
complished, the  influential  and  wily  Spartan 
found  means  to  postpone  the  other  equalising 
operation  until  Agis  was  obliged  to  march  oa 
an  expedition.    During  his  absence  Agesilaus 
conducted  himself  so  tyrannically,  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  restore  the  deposed  king 
Leonid  as;  which  succeeding,  Agis,  on  his  return, 
togethe*  with  his  colleague  Cleombrotus,  took 
sanctuai^  m  a  temple.    Cleombrotus  was  im- 
mediately dragged  forth  and  banished,   but 
Agis  remained  a  considerable  time  in  safety,  and 
was  occasionally  conducted  by  his  supporters 
to  the  bath,  and  thence  back  again  to  the  tern* 
pi  .     At  length  his  friends  were   bribed  to 
betray  him,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  custody, 
a  crowd  of  people,  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, assembled  round  the  prison,  and  re- 
quested that  he  might  have  a  fair  and  open 
trial.     Tliis  solicitude  hastened  the  fate  of 
Agii,  who  Buffered  death  with  great  magna- 
nimity.    His  grandmother,  being  afteiwards 
admitted  into  die  prison,  shared  his  fate.    His 
mother  followed  next,  and  perceiving  the  fate 
of  her  son  and  mother,  kissed  the  corpse  of 
Agis  and  exclaimed/"  My  son,  thy  too  great 
moderation  and  humanity  have  ruined  both  us 
and  thee."    Being  told  that,  as  she  approved 
his  actions,  she  must  also  die,  she  immediately 
prepared  for  death,  exclaiming,  "  May  all  thin 
be  for  the  good  of  Sparta!"     The  virtues 
and  good  intentions  of  Agis  are  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  primitive  forma  and  simple  insti- 
tutions can  seldom  be  restored  to  a  gradually 
corrupted  people.    These  tragical  events  hap- 
pened B.C.  <41. — Plutarch. 

AGNELLUS,  an  archbishop  of  Ravenna  in 
the  ninth  century,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
his  predecessors  in  that  see  with  little  atten- 
tion to  the  character  or  interests  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  had  put  liis  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  to  death.  This  biography 
contains  many  curious  facts,  but  is  erroneous  in 
regard  to  dates.  It  was  published  by  Bacchini 
in  1708,  and  reprinted  by  Muratori  in  his  col- 
lection of  Italian  historians. — Moreri. 

AGNESI  (Maria  Gaetana)  an  Italian 
lady  celebrated  *<v  her  learningt  was  born  at 
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Milan  in  1718.  So  profound  were  her  mathe- 
matical attainments  that,  when  in  1750  her 
father,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  Bologna,  was  unable  to  continue  his  lectures, 
owing  to  the  infirmity  of  hit  health,  she  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Pope  to  fill  his 
chair.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  the  had 
supported  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  theses, 
which  were  published  in  1736  under  the  title 
of  "  Propositiones  Philosophies? ;"  and  was  also 
mistress  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  languages*  Her  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  "  Instituzioni  anaJitiche," 
1748,  f  toU.  4to,  was  translated  in  part  by 
Antelmy  into  French,  under  the  title  of"  Traites 
dementaires  du  Calcul  difierentiel,et  du  Calcul 
integral,"  1775, 8vo,  and  into  English  by  the  Rer 
John  Colson,  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  This  able 
mathematician  deemed  the  analytical  institu- 
tions of  Agnesi  so  excellent,  that  he  learnt 
Italian  in  order  to  translate  that  work  into 
English,  and  at  his  death  left  the  manuscript 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  In  that  state  it 
remained  for  some  years,  until  the  late  Mr 
Baron  Maseres  resolved  to  defray  the  expense 
of  printing  a  handsome  edition  in  S  vols.  4to, 
1801.  Agnesi  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Blue  Nuns,  where  she  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1799.— t/m  Bug. 

AGNESI  (Mama  Tkhisa)  sister  of  the 
t hove,  a  female  musician  of  much  genius,  born 
it  Milan  about  the  year  1750.  She  composed 
three  operas,  "  Sophonisba,*'  "  Giro/'  and 
"  Nitrocri,"  all  which  were  successful,  besides 
several  eeafotas  and  other  pieces  of  great  merit. 
— Biog.  of  Muu 

AGOBARD,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the 
ninth  century,  an  active  and  able  prelate,  who 
wrote  several  tracts  against  tne  Jews,  and  other 
treatises,  His  works  were  buried  m  obscurity 
until  Papirius  Masson  found  a  manuscript  of 
them  by  chance  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Lyons. 
Naaso  published  this  manuscript  in  1603 ,  but 
a  more  correct  edition  is  that  of  Bakue,  Paris, 
1666,  f  vols.  8vo,  which  edition  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. — Moreri 
Com. 

AGOSTINI  (Lion  a  a  do)  an  eminent  anti- 
quary of  the  seventeenth  century,  officially 
employed  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  He  pub- 
lished his  works,  which  are  now  scarce  and 
much  valued,  entitled,  1. "LaSiciliadiFitippo 
Parota,  desciitta  con  Medaglie ;  con  aggiunto 
di  lionardo  Agostmi,"Rome,  1649,  folio ;  ft. 
"  Le  Gemme  Antiche  figurate  di  Lionardo 
Agostini,"  parti,  Rome,  16S6  and  1657,  4to ; 
part  ii,  Rome,  1670.  This  work  was  re- 
printed in  1680,  170*,  and  1707 ;  the  first 
edition  however  is  still  in  the  highest  esteem, 
en  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  plates* — Biog. 

AG08TTNO  (Paul)  of  Valerano,  an  emi- 
nent musician,  born  in  1593,  who  surprised 
the  world  with  his  productions  for  four,  six,  or 
eight  choirs  or  chorusses,  some  of  which  might 
be  sane;  in  four  or  six  parts  only,  without  di- 
■wwuiwiiy  or  weakening  the  harmony.  Father 
Martini  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  an 
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Agnus  Dei  in  eight  parts,  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent canons  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
in  the  most  clear  and  natural  manner,  both  as 
to  melody  and  harmony.  Agostino  died  in 
1629  in  the  prime  ot  life. — Burney't  Hist,  Muu 

AGOULT  (William  d')  a  Provencal  gen- 
tleman of  the  twelfth  century ,who  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  poets  and  amiable  persons  of  his 
time.  He  complains  that  in  his  days  the  pas- 
sion of  love  had  degenerated,  and  therefore 
wrote  a  treatise  or  poem  entitled, "  La  Maniera 
d'Amar  del  temps  passat,"  in  which  he  main- 
tains, with  the  fantastic  sentiment  of  the  period, 
that  no  one  can  be  happy  unless  he  is  good, 
no  one  good  unless  he  is  in  love,  and  no  one 
in  love  who  is  not  careful  of  the  honour  of  his 
mistress.  Agoultdied  A.D.I  1  HI.  The  family 
still  exists  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence. — Moreri. 

AGREDA  (Maria  d')  a  Spanish  visionary, 
was  born  at  Agreda  in  Spain,  1602,  and  took 
the  veil  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  a  convent 
founded  by  her  father  and  mother,  dedicated 
to  the  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  of  which  she 
was  chosen  superior.  She  reported  that  she 
had  express  orders  from  God  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  to  write  the  life  of  the  latter.  She  ac- 
cordingly commenced  this  legend  ;  but  by  the 
advice  of  her  temporary  confessor  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  ordinary  director,  it  was  consigned 
to  the  flames.  On  the  return  of  the  latter, 
however,  he  recommended  her  to  begin  again, 
and  the  fruit  of  her  reveries  was  a  work  which 
she  entitled,  "  The  Mystical  City  of  God,  Mi- 
racle of  the  Almighty,  Abyss  of  the  Grace  of 
God,  Divine  History  and  Life  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin,  Mary,  Mother  of  God  ;  manifested  in 
these  last  ages  by  the  Holy  Virgin  to  Sister 
Mary  of  Jesus.  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Im- 
maculate Conception,  of  the  City  of  Agreda." 
This  piece  of  absurdity,  written  in  her  owi 
hand,  with  an  attestation  that  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  Divine  revelation,  was  translated  by 
Father  Croxet,  a  cordelier,  into  the  French 
language  in  1696,  but  was  suppressed  by  a 
sentence  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  decision  how- 
ever was  not  allowed  to  be  promulgated  in 
Spain,  and  the  book  of  the  poor  crazy  Canatic 
was  absolutely  republished  in  Brussels  in  1718, 
in  3  vols.  4to.  Although  puerile  and  con- 
temptible in  the  highest  degree ,  the  condemna- 
tion of  this  legend  gave  offence  to  certain 
sealots,  who  conceived  that  the  worship  paid 
to  the  Virgin  by  the  Catholic  church  might  be 
affected  by  it,  in  consequence  of  which  a  solemn 
declaration  was  made  by  the  Sorbonne  that 
such  was  not  the  intention.  On  the  death  of 
Mary,  great  interest  was  made  at  Rome  to 
get  her  canonized,  but  without  success.  She 
died  in  1665. — Moreri.  Bayle. 

AGRICOLA  ^Cneivs  Julius)  an  excellent 
Roman  commanaer,  born  A.  D.  40,  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  by  whom  his  father  Julius  Gr acinus 
was  put  to  death,  for  nobly  refusing  to  plead 
against  Marcus  Silanus.  His  mother,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  excellent  education,  was  Julia 
Procilla,  unhappily  murdered  on  her  oetate  at 
Liguria  by  a  descent  of  freebooters  from  the  pi- 
ratical fleet  of  Otho.  Tne  first  military  ser 
vice  of  Agrkola  was  voder  Suetonius  Paulinue 
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In  Britain ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  rank,  and  was  made  quiestor  in 
Asia,  wherein  a  rich  province,  peculiarly  open 
to  official  exactions,  he  maintained  the  strictest 
integrity.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple and  praetor  under  Nero,  and  unhappily,  in 
the  commotion  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Galba,  lost  his  mother,  as  above  mentioned. 
By  Vespasian,  whose  cause  he  espoused,  he 
was  made  a  patrician  and  governor  of  Aquita- 
nia,  which  post  he  held  for  three  years.  The 
dignity  of  consul  followed,  and  in  the  same 
Vear  h«  married  Ids  daughter  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  where  he  subjugated  North 
Wales  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  or 
Mona.  He  adopted  the  most  wise  and  gene- 
rous plans  to  civilize  the  Britons,  by  inducing 
the  nobles  to  assume  the  Roman  habit  and 
have  their  children  instructed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. He  also  gradually  adorned  the  coun- 
try with  magnificent  temples,  porticos,  baths, 
and  public  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  emulation  of  the  rude  people 
whom  he  governed.  With  these  cares  how- 
ever he  indulged  the  usual  ambition  of  a  Ro- 
man commander,  to  add  to  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  territory  by  extending  his  arms  north- 
ward ;  and  in  the  succeeding  three  years  he 
passed  the  river  Tweed,  subdued  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  erected  a  chain 
of  protective  fortresses  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  He  also  stationed  troops  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  opposite  to  Ireland,  on 
which  island  he  entertained  views  of  con- 
quest; and  in  an  expedition  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was 
accompanied  by  his  fleet,  which  explored  the 
inlets  and  harbours,  and  hemmed  in  the  na- 
tives on  every  side.  His  seventh  summer  was 
passed  in  the  same  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Grampian  Hills  became  the  site  of  a  decisive 
engagement  with  the  Caledonians  under  their 
most  able  leader  G  algae  us.  The  latter  made 
a  noble  stand,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield 
to  Roman  valour  and  discipline  ;  and  having 
taken  hostages,  Agricola  gradually  withdrew 
his  forces  into  the  Roman  limits.  In  the  mean 
time,  Doinitian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
to  whose  mean  and  jealous  nature  the  brilliant 
character  and  successes  of  Agricola  gave  secret 
uneasiness.  Artfully  spreading  a  rumour  that 
he  intended  to  make  the  latter  governor  of 
Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received  him  coldly, 
and  allowed  him  to  descend  into  private  life. 
The  jealousy  of  this  tyrant  pursued  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  and  as  after  he  had  been 
induced  to  resign  his  pretension  to  the  pro- 
consulship  of  Asia  or  Africa,  he  was  soon  seized 
with  an  illness  of  which  he  died ;  Domitian, 
possibly  without  reason,  has  been  suspected 
of  a  recourse  to  poison.  Agricola  died  A.  D. 
93,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow 
and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Tacitus,  who  has 
so  admirably  written  hi*  life  and  preserved  his 
high  character  for  the  respect  of  posterity. — 
Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA  (John)  a  polemical  writer  of 
Celebrity,  born  at  isleben  in  Saxonv  in  1492. 
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From  being  the  friena  and  scholar,  lie 
the  antagonist  of  Martin  Luther,  against  who*, 
as  well  as  Melanctbon ,  he  maintained  a  spoiled  ■ 
controversy,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  faith  hi 
opposition  to  the  works  of  the  law,  whence  die 
sect,  of  which  he  became  the  leader,  received 
the  name  of  Antinomians.  These  opinions  he 
inculcated  principally  at  Wittemberg,  when 
he  had  obtained  a  professorship.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  had  been  chaplain  to 
count  Mansfeld,  in  whose  train  he  had  ac- 
companied the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the  diett 
held  at  Spires  and  Augsburg  in  1526  and  1550. 
His  opinions  however  soon  lost  him  the  favour 
of  both  these  patrons,  which  be  never  after* 
wards  regained.  'JTie  latter  part  of  his  )Ht 
was  spent  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  preacher 
to  the  court  and  acquired  considerable  repota 
tion.  Although  of  a  restless  and  ambitious 
temper,  his  motives  seem  to  have  been  good, 
and  his  conciliatory  disposition  is  evinced  by 
his  constant  though  unavailing  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Reformed  Chuich.  Some  of  his  works 
possess  merit,  especially  his  collection  of  Ger- 
man proverbs*  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of 
Commentaries  on  St.  Luke,  a  folio  entitled 
"  Historia  Passionis  J  C."  and  in  1548  com- 
posed, in  conjunction  with  Heldingus  and 
Phlug,  the  famous  Interim,  which  created  so 
great  a  sensation.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1566, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, — Nouu.  Diet  Hi*. 

AG  RICO  LA  (RoDOLPHUb)  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born 
A.  D.  1 442,  near  Groningei.  in  Friesland,  He 
is  spoken  of  both  by  Erasmus  and  Bayle  with 
great  respect ;  but  two  works  only  of  his  re- 
main :  1.  '<  l)e  Inventione  Dialectic,"  Lou- 
vain,  1516,  and  Cologne,  1559;  2.  An  abridg- 
ment of  history  under  the  title  of  "  R.  Agri- 
cola Lucubrationes,"  2  vols.  4to. — Meichwr 
Adam.  Bayle. 

AGRIPPA  (Herod)  son  of  Aristobolus  and  , 
Berenice,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  He 
gave  great  offence  to  Tiberius,  who  threw  him 
into  prison  for  too  openly  expressing  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  succession.  On  Caligula's 
becoming  emperor,  however,  he  was  not  only 
released,  but  received  from  the  favour  of  that 
emperor  a  golden  chain,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
irou  one  which  he  had  worn  in  his  confinement, 
as  also  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  He  commenced 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  which  the 
apostle  St  James  perished,  und  is  the  person 
represented  to  have  been  eaten  up  by  worms, 
on  account  of  liis  impiety  in  accepting  the 
adoration  of  the  people. — Lardner. 

AGR1PPA  (II)  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  seventh  and  last  of  the  Jewish 
monarch  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great. 
In  the  war  carried  on  by  Vespasian  against 
his  own  countrymen,  he  sent  a  succour  of 
2000  men  to  his  assistance.  It  was  before 
him,  his  sister  Berenice,  and  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, that  St  Paul  made  his  defence  and 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  when  in  custody  at 
Csesarea.  Agrippa  lived  to  the  year  100  o! 
the  Christian  sera,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the 
third  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan. — Suetonius. 
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AGRIPPA  (Camille)  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  Milan,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  accom- 
plished the  removal  of  a  vast  obelisk  to  St 
Peter's  Square  ;    an  account  of  which  labour 
be  published.     His  other  works,  which  are 
very  scarce,  are,   1.  "  Trattano  di  Scientia 
1'Ann*,"  Rome,  1533,    Venice,  1568-1604, ' 
Ito;    f.  "  Dialogo  sopra  la  generazione  de 
Vend,"  Rome,  1584,  4to ;  3.  "  Dialogo  del 
tnodo  di  mettere  in  Battaglia,"  Rome,  1585, 
4to ;  4.  *'  Nuove  invenrione  sopra  il  modo  de 
Xavigare,"  Rome,  1595,  4to. — Biog,  Univer. 
AGRIPPA  (Haxnr    Cornelius).      This 
tighly  gifted  but  eccentric  man  of  learning 
Iras  born  in  the  year  1486,  at  Cologne,  of  a 
aoMe  family,  which  had  long  been  in  the  aer-  j 
rice  of  the  noose  of  Austria.    In  his  youth  he  , 
was  employed   as  secretary  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  subsequently  served  in  the 
army  of  Italy  seven  years,   and  obtained  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    The  particulars  of  his 
education  are  unknown ;  but  he  himself  re- 
lates that  he  was  acquainted  with  eight  lan- 
guages.   On  his  quitting  the  army,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  he 
rapidly  attained  the  honours  of  doctor  in  law 
and  physic,  and  began  to  assume  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
intentional  quackery.     It  is  now  thought,  that 
oy  his  alchemical  and  kindred  pretensions,  he 
had  no  other  object  than  to  excite  admiration 
and  court  powerful  protection.    In  the  twenty- 
irst  year  of  his  age  he  visited  France,  and  the 
succeeding  year  passed  into  Spain,  from  which 
however  he  soon  returned,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures at  the  college  of  Dole  in  Burgundy,  on 
the  mystical  work  of  ReuchHn,  "De  Verbo 
Mirifico."    In  these  discourses  he  hazarded 
novelties  which  commenced  a  warfare  with 
the  monks,  that  lasted  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    In  order  to  court  the  favour  of  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Excellence  of  Women,"  which  work  monkish 
influence  prevented  him  from  publishing ;  he 
then  went   over   to  England,  and  wrote  a 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul." 
On  his  return  he  again  joined  the  army  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  which  he  left  on  an  invita- 
tion to  Pisa  by  the  cardinal  St  Croix.    In  the 
year  1515  he  read  lectures  upon  Mercurius 
Trismegistus,  atPavia,  from  which  town  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  very  hasty  retreat, 
when  his  friends  procured  him  the  honourable 
employment  of  syndic  and  councillor  for  the 
city  of  Metz.     Here,  with  his  usual  impru- 
dence, he  undertook  to  refute  the  vulgar  notion 
that  St  Ann  had  three  husbands,  and — what 
was  much  more  sensible  as  well  as  humane — 
defended  and  saved  the  life  of  a  countrywoman 
accused  of  witchcraft.    Obliged  to  quit  Metz, 
he  rammed  to  Cologne,  where  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  a  very  amiable  woman ;  after  which  he 
successively  resided  at  Genera,  Fribourg,  and 
Lyons,  where  he  obtained  a  pension  from 
Francis  I,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Queen  Mother.    His  latter  appointment 
proved  of  no  advantage  to  him,  because  he 
Bioo.  Dictt— N?-  III. 
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did  not  like  to  be  employed  as  an  astrologer 
instead  of  a  physician ;  and  he  vented  his 
resentment  with  his  usual  unguarded  imj>e- 
tuosity .  He  now  resolved  to  remove  to  the  Low 
Countries,  but  experienced  much  delay,  owing 
to  the  mysterious  character  which  he  had  so 
injudiciously  assumed,  the  duke  of  Vendome 
refusing  to  sign  the  passport  of  a  conjuror.  In 
1529  Agrippa  was  again  in  great  request,  in- 
vitations being  transmitted  to  him  from  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
emperor,  from  an  Italian  marquis,  and  from 
Margaret  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries.  He  preferred  the  offer  of  the  last, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  historiogra- 
pher to  the  emperor.  His  eccentric  genius 
however  was  to  be  kept  in  none  of  the  bounds 
that  would  allow  of  repose  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  and  in  the  year  1530  he  produced 
another  storm  by  his  celebrated  treatise  "  On 
the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  which  was  not  an 
attack  upon  real  learning,  but  a  very  caustic 
satire  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  common 
modes  of  instruction,  and  upon  the  monks, 
theologians,  and  members  of  the  universities. 
On  the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  bishop  of 
Liege  withdrew  his  pension,  and  even  permit- 
ted his  imprisonment  for  debt  at  Brussels,  from 
which  enthralment  he  was  not  released  until 
the  death  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  which  hap- 
pened very  opportunely,  as  the  monks  had 
fully  succeeded  in  prejudicing  her  against  him* ' 
Soon  after  his  release  he  sent  out  another  trea- 


tise at  Antwerp,   "  On  the  Occult  Philoso- 
phy."   This  was  not  a  work  on  magic,  but  a 
sketch  of  mystical  theology,  explaining,  on  the 
principles  of  the  emanative  system,  the  har- 
mony of  the  elementary,  celestial,  and  intel- 
lectual worlds.    The  clergy,  although  unable 
to  discover  magic,  detected  heresy,  and  the 
father  inquisitor  at  Ulm  interfered  to  prevent 
a  third  edition.    This  prohibition  was  soon 
disregarded,  for  in  1533  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared in  Cologne,  which  was  accompanied  by 
an  apology  addressed  to  the  senate,  so  replete 
with  satire  and  invective,  that  Agrippa  was 
once  more  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  resentment  excited     He  retired  t~ 
Bonn,   where,   according  to  the  account  oV 
Wier,  who  had  been  his  domestic  servant, 
he  divorced  his  third  wife,  having  buried  his 
second,  who  had  produced  him  five  children, 
at  Antwerp,  in  1529.     Resolved  once  more 
to  try  his  fortune  in  France,  he  repaired  to 
Lyons  in  1539,  where,  instead  of  patronage, 
he  met  with  imprisonment  for  some  former 
satires  on  the  Queen  mother.     He  was  how* 
ever  soon  released,  and  returned  to  Grenoble, 
where  he   died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
not  in    an   hospital,    as   affirmed    by  some 
authors,  but  in  the  house  of  the   receiver- 
general  of  the  province.    To  the  practised  ob- 
server, the  character    of  Cornelius  Agrippa 
may  be  tolerably  well  estimated  from  his  ex- 
traordinary adventures.    His  genius  was  strik- 
ing, but  irregular ;  his  spirit  was  strong  and 
penetrating,  but  restless  and  unquiet ;  aid  in 
his  quarrels  with  the  monks,  what  his  vigorous 
understanding  prompted  him  to  think,  ho  was 
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by  no  moans  backward  in  daring  to  say.  Look- 
ing at  die  commencement  of  his  life  and  hi* 
changeable  fortune,  the  extent  of  his  erudition 
was  surprising,  and  his  industry  in  composition 
most  extraordinary.  His  reputation  for  necro- 
mancy, Ids  attendant  demon  in  the  form  of  a 
black  dog,  and  similar  imputations,  will  now 
only  provoke  a  smile.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  at 
present  appear,  it  is  however  obvious  that  his 
presumed  skill  in  occult  science,  especially  al- 
chemy, led  to  the  numerous  invitations  which 
he  received  from  royal  and  exalted  personages, 
nnd  that  his  inability  to  answer  their  absurd  ex- 
pectations produced  their  subsequent  neglect  of 
liira.  On  the  other  hand,  Agrippa  only  reaped 
the  fruit  of  his  owndisingenuousness,  bv  encou- 
raging the  notion  of  his  possession  of  endow- 
ments, of  which  he  must  have  been  conscious 
he  was  destitute.  Yet  so  singularly  constituted 
U  the  human  mind,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
partly  his  own  dupe ;  for  it  is  proved  that 
lie  belonged  to  cabalistical  and  other  societies 
for  magical  pursuits;  and  if  his  assertions 
may  be  credited,  he  had  attained  that  inter- 
course with  the  demoniacal  natures,  which  was 
the  boast  of  Plotmus  and  Jamblichus.  Here 
the  monks  might  have  satirized  in  their  turn  ; 
but  these  silly  pretensions  they  believed,  and 
instead  of  laughing  at,  would  have  burnt  him. 
The  works  of  Agrippa  above-mentioned,  with 
all  his  other  productions,  have  been  frequently 
published  entire ;  but  the  edition  of  Lyons, 
by  the  Behrings,  l>yden,  1.550,  8vo,  2  vols., 
is  deemed  the  best.  This  edition  contains  a 
fourth  book  of  the  Occult  Philosophy,  on  ma- 
gical ceremonies,  which  is  not  by  Agrippa, 
but  has  probably  done  much  to  make  after- 
times  regard  him  as  a  magician.  It  must  not 
be  omitted,  that  this  writer  looked  with  great 
satisfaction  at  the  bold  attacks  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther upon  the  corruption  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  although  the  patronage  he  sought  for 
from  Catholic  princes  would  not  allow  him  to 
quit  the  pale  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
educated. — Moreri.  Bayle.  Brueker. 

AGRIPPA  (Marcus  Vipsanius)  the  cele- 
brated friend  and  general  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
whose  life  belongs  rather  to  history  than 
biography,  in  consequence  of  its  complete 
amalgamation  with  tlie  public  events  of  an 
interesting  period  in  Roman  history.  To  the 
military  abilities  and  faithful  services  of 
Agrippa,  Augustus  owed  not  only  the  empire, 
but  the  most  felicitous  portion  of  his  subse- 
quent creditable  career.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Octavius,  then  possessed  of  supreme 
power,  either  really  or  aflfrctedly  consulted 
his  friends,  Mecrcnas  and  Agrippa,  whether  he 
should  retain  his  sovereignly,  or  resign  it  to 
the  senate.  Agrippa,  contrary  to  Mecamas,  re- 
commended the  mere  magnanimous  part ;  which 
it  need  not  be  said  Octavius  declined  to  adopt, 
although  he  was  not  so  ungenerous  as  to  De 
offended  with  Agrippa  for  his  dangerous  coun- 
sel. Gibbon,  alluding  to  Agrippa,  observes 
that  he  was  almost  the  first  model,  in  the  an- 
,;ent  world,  of  the  faithful  courtier  of  the  mo- 
i  character  who  is  supposed  to  mix 
*tovotioii  with  the  lore  of  country, 
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and  to  unite  both  in  the  general  term  "  loyalty." 
Agrippa  married  first  the  daughter  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  afterwards  Julia  the  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  daughter  of  Augustus.   By 
the  first  he  had  one  daughter,  married  to  Ti- 
berius, and  by  the  second  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  which  two  of  the  sons  died  young, 
while  the  latter,  Agrippa  Posthumus,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius.     Of  the 
daughters,  Julia  was  married  to  Lucius  Paulas; 
and  Agrippina,  first  to  Tiberius,  and  then  to  the 
celebrated  German icus. — Suetonius.  Univ.  Hi** 

AGRIPPA  (Mexknivs)  consul  of  Rome  in 
the  year  of  Rome  251,  B.C.  503,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  urbane  and  well-principled 
mediation  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
interests,  in  that  early  stage  of  the  republic 
Being  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  by  the  former 
to  conduct  a  conference  with  the  people,  he 
addressed  to  them  the  celebrated  political  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  members.  The  latter 
insisted  however  on  the  establishment  of  the 
protective  magistrates  named  tribunes,  with 
which  demand  Menenius  advised  the  senate 
to  comply.  Menenius  died  soon  after,  at  an 
advanced  age,  universally  esteemed  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity,  but  so  poor,  that  the 
people  insisted  upon  taxing  themselves  to  sup* 
port  the  expense  of  a  public  funeral,  and  when 
the  senate  issued  a  sum  from  the  treasury  for 
the  purpose,  demanded  that  their  money  should 
be  given  to  his  children. — Livy. 

AGRIPPINA,  the  elder  daughter  of  Marcur 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  was  married  in  the  fir*t 
instance  to  Tiberius,  who  divorced  her ;  on 
which  she  became  the  wife  of  Germanicus. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  ashes,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  public  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
to  accuse  Piso,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
hastened  it.  The  latter  was  so  harassed  by 
her  persecutions,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  affection  of  the  people 
for  Agrippina,  banished  her  to  a  small  island, 
where  he  allowed  her  to  die  of  hunger,  A.D.  35 
This  magnanimous  woman,  who  exhibited  the 
same  elevated  character  in  all  fortunes,  left 
nine  children  by  Germanicus. — N<mr.  Diet, 
Hist. 

AGRIPPINA  rthe  younger)  daughter  of 
the  foregoing,  and  mother  of  Nero,  was  at 
once  cruel  and  licentious.  After  having  two 
husbands,  she  married  her  uncle  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and  having  run  a  career  of  perfidy 
and  baseness,  poisoned  him  in  order  to  make 
way  for  Nero.  She  however  lived  bitterly  to 
repent  the  exaltation  of  this  monster,  who  soon 
deprived  her  of  the  imperial  authority  she  had 
obtained  under  the  stupid  Claudius,  and,  re- 
sisting all  her  intrigues  and  blandishments, 
put  her  to  death.  Tne  centurion  employed  as 
her  executioner  struck  her  on  the  head  with 
his  sword  :  "  Strike  rather  at  my  womb,"  she 
exclaimed,  •*  for  having  brought  forth  such  a 
monster."  Tacitus  observes,  that  Agrippina 
left  memoirs  behind  her,  which  had  proved 
very  serviceable  to  him  in  the  compilation  of 
bis  annals. — TacituM. 
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AGUESSEAU  (Hex*  y  Francis  of)  aFrench 
statesman  of  great  *  crth  and  talents,  was  born 
at  Limoges  in  1668.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
<TAg':esseau,  intendant  of  Limosin,  a  man  of 
high  character  for  integrity  and  learning,  by 
whom  he  was  educated  in  every  species  of 
knowledge  which  promised  to  qualify  him  for 
the  magistracy.  Admitted  an  advocate  in 
1690,  he  was  a  few  months  after  made  advo- 
cate-general of  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the 
age  of  twenty -two.  He  performed  the  func- 
tion* of  this  office  with  great  reputation,  and 
was  made  procurator-general,  which  enabled 
him  to  show  his  abilities  for  the  public  service, 
by  introducing  a  great  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  and  by  greatly  improving 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  code.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V,  how- 
ever, he  was  threatened  with  disgrace  for  re- 
fusing to  register  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus. 
He  thought  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  monarchy,  and  determined  to  defend  the 
monarch  even  against  himself.  "Is  it  thus 
you  forge  arms  against  Rome?"  exclaimed 
Quirini,  the  Pope's  nuncio.  "  They  are  not 
•rms,  but  shields,"  replied  D'Aguesseau.  At 
the  death  of  Louis  he  again  became  ascendant, 
and  in  1717  succeeded  Voisin  as  chancellor; 
bet  before  a  year  expired  the  Regent  deprived 
him  of  the  seals,  for  opposing  the  royal  bank 
and  other  delusive  projects  of  the  celebrated 
Law.  The  issue  of  this  famous  bubble  is  well 
known  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  embarrassment  the 
Regent  thought  proper  to  restore  the  seals  to 
D'Aguesseau,  who  immediately  began  to  repair 
a  portion  of  the  mischief  done  in  his  absence, 
by  ordering  the  payment  of  the  notes  issued  by 
the  bank  as  far  as  possible ;  which  measure, 
although  the  loss  to  individuals  was  great,  he 
deemed  less  odious  than  a  total  bankruptcy. 
A  new  storm  however  awaited  him,  for  the 
Regent  in  his  turn  became  solicitous  for  the 
registration  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  ;  and  with 
some  modifications  D'Aguesseau  was  finally 
induced  to  comply.  Through  the  influence  of 
cardinal  Dubois,  however,  he  was  once  more 
deprived  of  the  seals,  which  were  not  restored 
to  him  until  17S7,  when  he  resolved  to  confine 
ltimself  to  his  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  labour- 
ed incessantly  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  laws, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
So  great  are  the  impediments  to  reform  in  this 
grand  direction,  that  he  could  only  procure  four 
or  five  ordinances  that  were  really  effective. 
Like  many  other  great  legal  luminaries,  it  was 
thought  that  the  habit  of  viewing  things  in 
every  light,  and  formally  discussing  the  argu- 
ments on  all  sides,  produced  in  him  a  species 
of  indecision,  which  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  extensive  plans  of  amelioration. 
His  professional  sympathies  also  interfered  ; 
for  he  frankly  confessed  to  the  count  de  Gram- 
mont,  in  a  conversation  on  the  great  expense 
of  law-suits,  that  he  had  begun  a  plan  for  re- 
forming it,  but  was  prevented  by  reflecting 
on  the  number  of  counsellors,  attornies,  and 
inferior  officers  he  should  ruin  by  it ;  a  feeling 
which  might  be  much  corrected  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  but  one  generation  of  these  could 
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suffer,  while  the  ruin  of  clients  is  continual. 
In  1750,  having  attained  his  eighty-second 
year,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
king  accepted,  but  continued  to  him  hut  official 
rank,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  100,000 
francs,  which  ho  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died 
February  9, 1751.  D'Aguesseau  is  considered 
by  Voltaire  as  the  most  learned  magistrate  that 
franco  ever  possessed,  as  he  was  eminently 
versed  in  both  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
profoundly  acquainted  with  history,  and  a 
master  of  jurisprudence  in  its  most  enlarged 
acceptation.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  belief 
lettres,  and  even  composed  verges  which  passed 
the  critical  ordeal  of  Racine  and  Roileau,  who 
were  the  frequent  companions  of  his  leisure. 
To  conclude :  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  integrity,  and  so  superior  to  avarice,  that 
he  left  no  other  gains  from  his  long  possession 
of  office  than  his  very  fine  library.  Hie  work* 
of  D'Aguesseau  are  published  in  13  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1759-89.  He  has  the  character  of  think- 
ing in  them  like  a  philosopher,  and  speaking 
like  an  orator :  his  stylo  is  deemed  cha»te  and 
harmonious,  but  somewhat  cold. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist. 

AGUJARI  (Lucreeia)  a  celebrated  singer, 
wife  of  Col  la  the  composer.  She  is  said  in  her 
youth  to  have  had  a  voice  of  most  extraordi- 
nary compass.  At  the  Pantheon  in  J^ondon 
her  salary  was  fixed  at  100/.  anight  for  two 
songs.  She  died  in  1785  at  Parma, — bluu  Biog. 
Did. 

AIDAN,  a  monk  who,  by  his  zeal  and 
preaching,  converted  a  largo  portion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Britain  to  Christianity.  He 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Lindisfem  or  Holy 
Island  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  where 
he  died,  highly  revered,  about  the  year 
651.  The  mildness  and  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  and  manners  appear  to  have  gained 
him  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  untutored  in- 
habitants of  his  diocese.  Among  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Aidan,  is  that  of  calming  the  sea 
in  a  storm,  by  ]x>uring  consecrated  oil  upon  it. 
Pliny  and  Franklin  mention  the  operation  of  oil 
upon  the  waves ;  but  the  quantity  in  this  case 
being  so  small,  the  alleged  miracle  stands  uuim- 
peached  upon  that  score. — Bhg.  Brit. 

AIGNAN  (  ■  )  a  gentleman  of  some 
repute  in  the  list  of  modern  French  authors. 
His  works,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  cha- 
racterised rather  by  their  elegance  than  their 
solidity.  Besides  a  new  translation  of  Homer, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  critics  accuse 
him  of  having  done  little  more  than  present 
the  public  with  a  second  edition  of  that  of  I>e 
Rochfort  in  a  more  polished  form,  he  early  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  his 
tragedy  called  "  Brunehaut"  not  only  met  with 
decided  success,  but  was  thought  to  afford 
much  promise  of  the  future  excellence  of  its 
author  in  this  particular  department  of  litera- 
ture. Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
M.  Aignan,  then  in  the  senith  of  his  reputa- 
tion, was  made  choice  of  to  furnish  letter-press 
descriptions  explanatory  of  the  magnificent 
plates  engraved  to  illustrate  that  ceremony  • 
but  the  work  was  never  published,  the  prtoj 
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demanded  for  the  manuscript  (4000  being  far 
too  high  to  produce  any  bidden.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  waa  known  princi- 
pally as  the  author  of  a  periodical  work,  the 
"  Bibliotheque  Etrangere,  a  publication  bear- 
in?  some  resemblance  in  its  plan  to  that  of  the 
"  Retrospective  Review."  In  the  three  vo- 
lumes which  have  appeared,  many  scarce  and 
curious  tracts  in  various  languages,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  have  been  translated  by 
him,  and  rescued  from  the  oblivion  that  was 
fast  overtaking  them  in  the  obscurity  of  an  im- 
mense national  collection.  Catapulfi's  account 
of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  originally 
written  in  Italian,  is  one  of  the  last  and  most 
interesting  of  these  documents.  M.  Aignan 
died  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1825. — New 
Monthly  Magazine, 

AlKlN  (John,  M.  D.)  born  January  15, 
1747,  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  youngest 
child  and  only  son  of  T.  Aikin,  D.D.  a  dissent- 
ing minister  and  schoolmaster.  He  commenced 
his  education  in  the  dissenters'  academy  at 
Warrington  in  Lancashire,  whence  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  late  Dr  Garthshore,  then  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Uppingham  in  Rut- 
landshire. In  1764  he  became  a  student  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  and  after  three  more-  passed  as  a  pupil 
to  Mr  White  of  Manchester,  settled  in  Chester 
as  a  surgeon,  whence  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Warrington.  During  his  residence  in  this 
place,  in  addition  to  numerous  works  on  pro- 
fessional subjects,  he  published  several  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  in  conjunction  with  his  sister 
Mrs  Barbauld,  and  gave  proof  of  his  scho- 
lastic acquirements  by  an  excellent  translation 
of  Tacitus'  "De  moribus  Germane-rum,"  and  of 
that  author's  life  of  Agricola.  Here  too  he 
commenced  his  acquaintance  with  Dr  Priestley 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield.  In  1784  he  proceeded 
to  Ley  den,  where  he  graduated,  and  after- 
wards had  considerable  practice  as  a  physician 
at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  till  he  gave  of- 
fence to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  by  two 
pamphlets  on  the  failure  of  the  dissenters  in 
their  attempt  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  as  also  by  the  freedom 
of  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  when  Dr  Girdles  tone  was  encouraged 
by  the  high  church  party  to  settle  in  the  town, 
and  Dr  Aikin  escaped  the  bitterness  of  impending 
personal  controversy  by  removing  to  London  in 
March,  1799.  In  1796  he  accepted  an  offer 
made  him  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Richard)  Phillips,  of 
editing  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  su- 
perintended from  its  commencement  till  1806, 
when  the  connexion  was  dissolved.  In  1799 
he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Enfield, 
the  first  volume  of  a  "  General  Biographical 
Dictionary"  in  quarto ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  coadjutor,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  mate- 
rially retarded  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
*°|ath  and  last  volume  was  not  completed  till 
Aikin  died  December  7,  1822,  in 
at  Us  residence  in  Stoke  New- 
fa  the  author  of  a  life  of 
of  essays  on  seve- 
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ral  of  the  leading  poets,  and  of  various  mk 
cellaneous  works,  which  unite  good  sense,  aa 
accurate  knowledge  of  life,  and  considerable 
critical  acumen.  He  was  also  a  very  sensibtt 
aud  entertaining  essayist,  as  the  early  volant* 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine  will  evince,  as  well  as 
the  periodical  work  entitled  the  Athasneom,  and 
several  kindred  publications. — Gent,  Mmg.  Ed, 

AIKMAN  (William)  a  painter  of  emi- 
nence, who  flourished  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  Augustan  age  of  England*  With  most  of 
the  wits  of  queen  Anne  s  time  he  enjoyed  aa 
intimacy,  especially  with  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuth- 
not,  Gay,  Somerville,  and  his  countrymen 
Thomson,  Smollett,  and  Allan  Ramsay.  To 
the  four  last  he  is  indebted  for  honourable 
mention  and  sundry  poetic  compliments  in 
their  works.  Born  in  Scotland,  he  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  same  profession  as  that 
followed  by  his  father,  the  law ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood,  his  love  of  the  fine 
arts  induced  him  to  relinquish  so  dry  a  study 
for  one  more  congenial  to  his  disposition  ;  a 
change  which  the  easiness  of  his  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  execute  without  detriment  to 
his  success  in  life.  John  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  the  earl  of  Burlington,  ranked  among  his 
earliest  friends  and  patrons.  Portrait  painting 
was  the  branch  of  his  art  to  which  he  more 
particularly  directed  his  attention.  Among 
the  best  specimens  created  by  his  pencil,  are 
portraits  of  seveial  members  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire family,  and  a  large  picture  of  the 
then  royal  family.  The  latter  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire*  He 
died  in  1731,  in  the  49th  year  of  bis  age,  at  his 
house  in  Leicester-fields. — WaJpole'*  Ante, 

AILLV  (Peter  d')  a  cardinal  and  legate 
in  the  time  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  with  which 
monarch  he  was  in  high  favour :  he  received 
from  his  munificence  the  see  of  Pay  and  Cam- 
bray,  with  the  chancellorship  of  the  university 
of  Paris.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  purple, 
he  presided  at  the  famous  council  of  Constance, 
which  condemned  John  Huss  to  the  stake.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  polemical  works 
much  patronized  by  pope  John  XXIII,  an  edi- 
tion of  which  was  printed  at  Strasburg.  He 
died  in  August  1419. — Moreri. 

AILRED,  E1HELRED,  or  EALRED,  ab- 
bot of  Revesby,  Lincolshire,  was  born  in  the 
year  1 109,  and  educated  in  Scotland.  He  was 
fond  of  study,  and  refused  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. Several  of  his  historical  labours  in 
Latin  remain :  "  A  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Standard  in  the  reign  of  rung  Stephen ;"  "  A 
Genealogy  of  the  English  Kings ;  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Morals  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;"  and  "  A  History  of  the  Nun  of 
Walthun,"  are  to  be  found  in  Twisden's 
"  Deum  Scriptores,"  London,  1652.  Some 
sermons  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  "  Biblio- 
tlieca  Patrum." — Bioe,  Brit, 

AIMON(of  Aquitaine)  author  of  a  legendary 
history  of  France,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  history  is  brought 
down  to  1165  by  another  hand;  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  collection  os 
Duchesne* — Votsnu.    Henri. 
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AINSWORTH  (Henry)  a  nonconformist 
minister  of  deep  reading  and  research.  Having 
adopted  the  opinions  ofthe  well-known  Robert 
Browne,  founder  of  the  sect  called  after  his 
aame,  he  followed  his  example  in  retiring  be- 
fore the  arm  of  power  to  Holland,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  another  divine  of  the  same 
persuasion,  named  Johnson,  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  congregation  of  Brownists.  A 
quarrel  shortly  taking  place  between  the  two 
pastors,  both  were  eventually  dismissed  from 
their  situations,  when  Ainsworth  retired  to 
Ireland*  His  writings  exhibited  much  learn- 
ing and  acuteness,  and  excited  the  attention  of 
Hall,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  entered  the  lists 
against  him.  A  singular  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Am- 
sterdam. It  is  said,  that  having  found  a  jewel 
of  considerable  value,  he  restored  it  to  its 
owner,  a  Dutch  Jew,  demanding  only,  as  his 
reward,  a  conference  with  the  leading  men  of 
his  synagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
a  disputation  on  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah.  This  he  was  very  readily  promised ; 
but  the  Jew,  having  probably  over-rated  his 
own  influence  with  the  rabbis,  and  being  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  keep  his  word,  smoothed 
all  difficulties  by  poisoning  his  new  friend  rather 
than  disappoint  him.  The  only  thing  certain 
is,  that  he  died  in  Holland,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  most  esteemed 
works  are — his  Annotations  on  the  Psalms, 
4to,  16K ;  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Solo- 
mon's Song,  1627 — 1639,  folio.  His  contro- 
versial publications  are  numerous. — Biog.  Br. 

AINSWORTH  (Robert)  a  grammarian,  and 
compiler  of  the  celebrated  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue  which  goes  under  his  name :  it 
was  published  by  him  originally  in  1736,  with 
a  dedication  to  Dr  Mead,  in  one  volume  4to. 
Ten  years  afterwards  Patrick  published  an  im- 
proved edition,  which  was  followed  by  another, 
in  1752,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr 
Ward  of  Gresham  college,  and  the  Rev  W. 
Younge.  This  last  is  considerably  augmented, 
and  is  in  two  folio  volumes.  Mr  Ainsworth 
was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  born  in  1660,  at 
Woodyeale  near  Manchester ;  he  received  his 
education  at  Lever's  grammar  school  in  Bolton, 
to  the  mastership  of  which  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. Subsequently  be  opened  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  instruction  of  youth  at  Beth- 
nal-greea,  and  more  than  one  other  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  by  which  having  real- 
ized a  handsome  fortune,  he  retired  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  to  the  enjoyment  of  lite- 
rary leisure.  His  death  occurred  in  London, 
April  1743,  when  he  was  interred  at  Poplar.  A 
treatise  on  grammar,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
Latin  poetry,  were  also  among  his  productions. 

AITON  (William)  author  of  the  Hortut 
Jtiravnsts,  an  excellent  botanist,  born  in  La- 
narkshire in  Scotland.  He  was  a  great  favou- 
rite with  the  late  king  (George  111)  who,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr  Miller,  appointed 
him  head  gardener  to  the  royal  demesne  at 
Kewa  1759.  In  this  situation  one  of  the  best 
coUactBOM  of  rat*  exotic  plants  in  the  known 
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world  was  formed  under  his  care,  a  catalogue 
of  which,  bearing  the  above-mentioned  title, 
he  published  in  1789.    He  died  of  a  schirrous 
fever  in  1793,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  situa 
tion  by  his  son. — Ann.  Bios;. 

A1TZEMA  (Lio)  an  historian  of  Friesland, 
born  A.D.  1600,  the  author  of  "  History  of 
the  United  Provinces,"  in  fifteen  volumes  4to, 
and  seven  folio.  As  a  large  collection  of  au- 
thentic pieces,  this  work  is  extremely  valuable 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist* 

AKBER  (Sultan)  the  third  of  the  descend* 
ants  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  H  in  dost  an.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1556,  and  the  first 
action  of  his  reign  was  to  recover  Delhi  from 
the  Patans.  Akber,  a  warlike  and  able  mo- 
narch, was  ambitious  that  the  transactions  of 
his  reign  shcuid  descend  to  posterity;  which 
desire  induced  him  to  employ  his  celebrated 
Vizier  Abul  Faxel  to  write  an  account  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  to  compile  the  geographical, 
statistical,  and  constitutional  account  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  entitled  "  Ayeen  Akberry." 
He  experienced  the  usual  fats  of  an  Eastern 
monarch  in  a  rebellious  son,  whom  be  however 
pardoned  on  his  becoming  his  only  one.  He 
died  in  1605  by  taking  a  poisoned  pill,  which 
he  had  intended  for  a  courtier  who  had  lost  his 
favour. — Univ.  History. 

AKENSIDE  (Mask)  M.D.  a  writer  who 
claims  attention  as  a  poet,  and  not  from  his 
professional  fame,  was  born  in  1721  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where  his  father  was  a  sub- 
stantial butcher.    He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar  school,  and  finished  his 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  took  bis 
doctor's  degree  in  1744.     In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  most  distinguished  poem,  "  On 
the  Pleasures    of  the  Imagination,"    which 
raised  him  at  once  into  poetical  eminence. 
This  poem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  "  Epistle 
to  Curio,"  a  warm  invective  against  the  poli- 
tical apostacy  of  the  celebrated  Pulteney  ean 
of  Bath ;  and  in  1745  he  published  ten  odes 
on  various  subjects,  all  of  which  labours  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  zealous  votary  of  the  Grecian 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty.    He  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
publish  his  poetical  effusions,  although  in  a 
more  leisurely  manner.     Most  of  these  ap- 
peared in  Dodsley's  Collection,  but  especially 
his  celebrated  "  Hymn  to  the  Naiads."     His 
professional  career,  which  was  not  eminently 
successful,  presents  few  incidents  worthy  re- 
cording.   He  settled  for  a  short  time  at  North- 
ampton, and  subsequently  in  London,  and  was 
f;enerously  assisted,  while  his  practice  was 
orming,  by  an  allowance  of  300L  per  annum 
from  his  friend  Mr  Dyson.    He  pursued  the 
regular  train  to  medical  advancement,  became 
doctor  of  physic  by  mandamus  at  Cambridge, 
and  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.    Ha 
wrote,  on  medical  subjects,  "  Observations  on 
the  Origin  and  Use  of  the  Lymphatics,"  and 
an  "  Account  of  a  Blow  on  the  Heart  and  its 
effects ;"  but  his  principal  professional  work, 
written  in  elegant  Latin,  is  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Epidemic  Dysentery  of  1764."    By  these 
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exertions  his  reputation  and  practice  increased, 
and  be  became  physician  to  the  Queen.  Dr 
Akenside  was  deemed  haughty  and  ostenta- 
tious by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty  ;  and  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  him  by  Smollett,  in  the 
novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  where  he  figures 
as  the  giver  of  a  feast  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  is  well  known.  He  died  of  a  putrid 
fever  in  June  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  his  books  and  prints,  of  which 
last  he  was  an  industrious  collector,  came  into 
the  possession  of  his  friend  Mr  Dyson.  The 
poetical  fame  of  Akenside  doubtless  rests  on 
hi*  "Pleasures  of  the  Imagination/'  which 
ranks  him  among  those  who  have  given  the 
most  finished  models  of  blank  verse.  He  is 
however  sometimes  stately  even  to  stiffness, 
too  redundant  in  ornament,  and,  from  his  soli- 
citude to  avoid  simple  and  natural  expression, 
occasionally  obscure.  His  odes,  which  have 
never  been  public  favourites,  possess  copious- 
ness and  elevation  of  thought,  but  are  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  grace  and  harmony.  His 
"  Hymn  to  the  Naiads"  decidedly  ranks  next 
to  his  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  and  is 
a  beautiful  and  classical  production. — B*°g» 

AFQBA,  a  Jew  of  low  origin  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  His  devotion  to  litera- 
ture, incited  it  is  said  originally  by  the  love  he 
felt  for  his  master's  daughter,  raised  him  to 
eminence  and  to  the  rank  of  a  rabbi.  On  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  the  impostor  Barco- 
chebas,  to  whose  faction  he  had  joined  himself, 
Akiba  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  torture,  together  with  his  whole  family: 
himself  and  his  son  Pappus  were  flayed  alive. 
A  suppositious  work,  written  under  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,  and  he  is  said  to  nave  been  the  ori- 
ginal compiler  of  the  Jewish  cabalistic  tradi- 
tions. After  his  execution,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  155,  he  was  interred  on  a  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tiberias :  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  disciples,  to  the  number  it  is  said 
of  f  4,000,  afterwards  chose  the  same  spot  for 
their  burial  place.  His  book,  called  Jezirah, 
was  printed  at  Paris,  8vo,  155$,  of  which  a 
Latin  version  with  notes  was  published  in 
164f  by  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew  of  Konings- 
burgh. — Bruchir.  Lightfoot. 

ALABASTER  (William)  an  English  di- 
vine of  the  Protestant  church  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  a  native  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  polemical  tracts,  though 
Ids  confidence  even  in  his  own  opinions  could 
not  be  very  strong,  inasmuch  as  he  found  oc- 
casion to  change  them  more  than  once,  pub- 
licly abjuring  the  Reformed  religion  for  Catho- 
licism at  one  time,  and  subsequently  returning 
to  the  faith  he  originally  professed.  Fhe  work 
which  does  him  most  credit  is  a  "  Lexicon  Penta- 
g lotion,"  which  he  published  in  folio.  A  Latin 
tragedy  called  Roxana  was  also  written  by 
__^^^^_*  Cambridge.  In  his  youth 
1st  sjsJ^P^^BJtfc.  Ind  a  military  turn,  and 

of  Essex  on  his  expe- 
t  till  the  reign  of 
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ALAIN :  see  Chartier. 

ALAMANNI  (Lewis)  a  Florentine  poet 
and  statesman,  born  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  His  commencement  in 
politics  was  unsuccessful,  being  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Medici  family  in  his  native  city :  the  plot  was 
discovered,  one  of  the  parties  taken  and  exe- 
cuted, while  Alamanni  himself  narrowly  escaped 
by  flight.  The  accession  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  elevation  of  Giulio  de  Medici 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1523,  seemed  to  condemn 
him  to  a  life  of  exile.  The  disgust  however  felt 
towards  that  pontiff  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
from  the  part  he  took  in  consolidating  the 
"  Holy  League,"  between  Henry  VHI  of  Eng- 
land and  Francis  I  of  France,  produced  a  quar- 
rel which  ended  in  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  imperial  forces.  The  popular  faction 
at  Florence,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  affairs,  expelled  the  Medici,  and  Alamanni 
was  recalled ;  but  his  popularity  did  not  last  long. 
A  negotiation,  which  he  set  on  foot  with  the 
Emperor,  exposed  him  to  suspicion ;  he  was 
again  compelled  to  fly,  and  the  power  of  his 
rivals,  after  a  short  struggle,  was  re-established. 
From  this  time  he  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  French  court,  by  which  he  was  employed 
in  several  embassies.  His  works  are,  1.  Opera 
Toscana,  a  collection  of  poems  and  a  tragedy, 
f  vols.  8vo ;  t.  La  Cultivazione,  an  elegant 
poem,  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics,  4to  ;  3.  An 
heroic  poem,  entitled  Girone  ii  Cortesi,  [Cor- 
tesi] 4to ;  4.  L'Avarchide,  an  epic  poem  ; 
5.  Flora,  a  comedy.  He  died  at  Amboise, 
April  18,  1566,  aged  66. — Moreru 

ALAN  or  ALLEN  (William)  a  cardinal, 
was  born  at  Rossal  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1532.  Being  educated  at  Oxford  by  a  tutor 
warmly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  early  exhibited  a  strong  prepossession 
in  its  favour,  and  while  very  young  became 
principal  of  St  Mary's  college  and  proctor  of  the 
university.  The  accession  of  Elisabeth  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  his  preferment,  but,  appre- 
hending himself  in  danger,  he  withdrew  to 
Lou  vain,  where  many  English  Catholics  had 
already  taken  refuge.  Here  ta  wrote,  in  reply 
to  bishop  Jewell  and  others,  several  contro- 
versial treatises ;  and  soon  after,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  privately  returned  to  England* 
where  he  remained  concealed  for  three  years, 
disseminating  from  his  retreat  publications  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  religion.  In  1568,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  again  escaped  into  Flanders, 
where  he  received  several  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments, and  established  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  English  youth  at  Douay .  He  still 
continued  to  introduce  his  polemical  tracts  into 
England ;  and  his  zeal  at  length  led  him  so 
far,  that  he  connected  the  deposition  of  Eliza- 
beth with  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
openly  espoused  the  pernicious  doctrine,  now 
so  honourably  disclaimed  by  the  Catholic 
church,  that  heresy  absolved  every  natural 
duty,  including  allegiance  to  the  sovereign. 
He  had  little  further  to  proceed,  and  he  soon 
went  the  remainder  of  the  road  by  doing  his 
best  with  his  party  to  recommend  the  invasi  jn 
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of  England  by  Philip  II ;  and  when  that  glori- 
ous!) defeated  expedition  sailed,  he  transmitted 
to  F-ogland  many  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
whuh  he  had  written  to  prove  Elizabeth  a 
heretic  and  schismatic,  and  to  show  that  her 
subjects  were  absolved  from  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. For  these  services,  Allen  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  presented  to  an  abbey  of  great 
value  in  Naples ;  and  on  the  signal  failure  of 
that  infamous  attempt,  he  lost  not  his  credit, 
but  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
although  from  this  time  his  residence  was  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  usually  called  the  Car- 
dinal of  England.  It  is  said,  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he-  repented  of  the  measures 
which  he  bad  recommended  agaii.st  his  coun- 
try, and  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  letters  of  his 
are  extant,  which  advocate  a  reconciliation  on 
the  ground  of  a  simple  toleration  of  the  ancient 
religion.  On  his  death-bed  he  wished  to  ad- 
dress the  English  students  at  Rome,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  attendant  Jesuit.  He  died  in 
the  year  J  >9-4,  and  a  strong  suspicion  went 
abroad  that  he  was  poisoned.  Whatever 
chuity  may  be  extended  to  Allen  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions,  happily  in  the  present 
day  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  his  criminal  practices  against  his 
country.  As  a  writer  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  Rome.  His  productions 
are  exclusively  polemical,  the  most  admired  of 
which  is  a  |  iece  written  in  answer  to  a  book 
by  lord  Burleigh ;  it  is  entitled,  "  A  true, 
sincere,  and  modest  defence  of  Christian  Ca- 
tholics," and  has  been  called  by  the  learned 
Bolton,  "  A  princely,  grave,  and  flourishing 
piece  of  natural  and  exquisite  English. — Biog, 

Brit. 

ALAND  (Sir  John  Fortescue)  lord  For- 
Uscue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,   and    a  puisne  judge   of  the 
court*  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in 
the  reigns  of  George  I  and  II,  was  descended 
from  the  famous  Sir  John  Fortescue,  lord  chief 
justice  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.    He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  soon  became  an  eminent  pleader. 
In   1714  he  was  appointed   solicitor-general 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  ran  through  the 
usual  course  of  legal  promotion.     He  was  ap- 
pointed first  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  af- 
terwards one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.    On  the  accession  of  George  II 
hi*  patent  was  not  renewed ;  but  some  time 
after  he  recovered  fsvour,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  jtuiice9  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  resigned  this  last  appointment  after  a  ser- 
vice of  thirty  yean,  and  was  created  an  Irish 
peer  under  the  title  of  Lord  Fortescue  of  Creden. 
The  family  is  now  extinct.  The  juridical  writ- 
ings of  this  judge  are,  "  The  Difference  be- 
tween an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy, 
ee  it  more  particularly  regards  the   English 
coastitotioo,  written  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor m  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  with  some  re* 
by  Sir  Join  Forteecoe  Aland,  F.R.S. 
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London,  1714,  1719."  In  his  preliminary 
remarks  Sir  John  showed  himself  a  proficient 
in  Saxon  learning.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  reports  published  after  his  death, 
London,  174U.  Lord  Fortescue  lived  in  the 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Pope  and  the  other 
wits  of  the  day,  and  is  author  of  the  pleasant 
legal  burlesque  of  "  Stradling  versus  Styles." 
— Biog.  Brit, 

ALA  11 D  (Francis)  the  son  of  a  member  of 
a  noble  family  at  Brussels,  a  xealous  convert  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  born  m  that 
town,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. His  father  obliged  him  to  enter  into  the 
Dominican  order;  but  having  privately  ob- 
tained the  works  of  Luther,  he  clandestinely 
forsook  his  convent,  and  studied  divinity  at 
Jena  and  Wittemberg.  Destitute  however  of 
resources,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Brussels, 
and  seek  assistance  from  his  father,  but  was 
discovered  in  the  streets  by  his  mother,  a  vio- 
lent bigot,  who  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  when  no  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  recant,  called  for  all  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  and  even  offered  to  furnish  wood  to  burn 
him.  Sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced ;  but  by  connivance,  it  is  supposed,  he 
contrived  to  escape,  and  arrived  iu  safety  at 
Oldenburgh,  where  he  became  almoner  to  the 
prince.  He  subsequently  returned  home  to  his 
native  country,  notwithstanding  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  in  the  end  made 
•  convert  of  his  father.  No  longer  safe  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  a  curacy  given  hint  in 
Hoi  stein,  where  he  died  in  1578.  His  son 
William  became  rector  of  the  college  of  Krem- 
pen,  and  his  grandson  Lambert  compiled  a 
Greek  iexicon,  together  with  theological  works 
and  Latin  poems.  The  latter  was  inspector  of 
the  public  schools  of  Brunswick,  and  died  in 
1672.  He  had  also  a  great  grandson  who 
wrote  his  life. — Moreri. 

ALARIC.    This  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Visigoths  crossed  the  Danube  in  S76,  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  driven  for- 
ward by  the  Huns.    He  fought  with  great 
valour    against  the   Romans  until  the   year 
382,  when   with    bis  followers   he  was  al- 
lowed by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  settle 
in  Thrace,  on  condition  of  serving  the  em- 
pire when  required.    This  peace  was  pre- 
served during  the  life  of  Theodosius  ;  but  un- 
der his  weak  successor  Arcadius,  being  refused 
preferment,  Alaric  revolted,  and   committed 
great  ravages  in  Greece.    The  renowned  ge- 
neral Stilicho  checked  his  career  In  the  first 
instance,  but — as  it  was  suspected,  by  conni- 
vance— allowed  liim  to  escape.     He  was  soon 
after  made  formal  master  of  the  provinces  he 
had  so  mercilessly  oppressed,    by  the  timid 
emperor  of  the  East,  and  also  chosen  king  by 
his  own  tribe.     He  then  turned  his  arms  into 
Italy,  and  carried  away  vast  plunder  and  many 
captives;  and  although  checked  in  a  second  at- 
tempt by  Stilicho,  was,  by  the  advice  of  that 
general,  taken  into  the  service  of  the  emperot 
Honorius ;  but  owing  to  bed  faith  on  both  sides, 
soon  broke  his  engagement,  and  at  length, 
after  assenting  truce,  entered  Rome  in  Aegutt  _ 
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110,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
Jie  metropolis  became  the  property  of  these 
Gothic  spoilers.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  where  a  short  illness  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhegium, 
A.  D.  410.  Alaric  had  gTeat  qualities  and  abi- 
lities, and  his  apparent  want  of  faith  is  thought 
by  some  historians  to  have  arisen  from  the 
little  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  unwilling  en- 

Sagements  of  the  weak  emperors  with  whom 
e  treated. — Univ.  Hist. 
ALASCO  (John)  a  nobleman  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  of  Poland  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Embracing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  persecution  drove  him 
from  his  native  country,  to  Embden,  where 
he  established  a  congregation,  but  the  same 
cause  still  operating,  he  retired  into  England 
about  1551,  where  the  protection  of  Edward 
VI,  then  upon  the  throne,  secured  to  him  a 
safe  asylum.  The  publication  of  the  famous 
Interim  driving  more  Protestants  to  the  same 
place  of  refuge,  he  collected  about  380  of  them, 
who,  under  his  auspices,  became  naturalized, 
and  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  with 
Alasco  as  superintendent,  and  four  assistant 
ministers.  The  accession  of  Mary  drove  them 
back  to  Embden,  where  they  settled  in  peace. 
Alasco,  receiving  an  invitation  from  king  Si- 
gismund,  returned  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1560.  He 
was  in  great  esteem  with  most  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  day,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
of  them,  particularly  of  Erasmus,  whose  li- 
brary he  is  said  to  have  purchased.  Two  theo- 
logical tracts  of  his,  written  in  Latin  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  have  come  down  to 
posterity. — Strype's  Memorial  of  Cranmer. 

ALBAN  (St)  regarded  as  the  first  or 
protomartyr  of  Britain,  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century  at  Verulam,  close 
to  the  site  of  the  present  town  in  Hertford- 
shire which  bears  his  name.  In  his  youth  he 
visited  Rome,  in  company  with  a  monk  of 
Caerleon  named  Amphibalus,  and  served 
seven  years  as  a  soldier  under  the  emperor 
Dioclesian.  On  his  return  to  Britain,  renounc- 
ing Paganism,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  great  persecution  under  the  above  empe- 
ror, Bede  says  A.D.  286 ;  others  place  it  in 
296 ;  and  Usher  in  303.  A  number  of  legen- 
dary miracles  are  attributed  to  this  saint,  whose 
history  altogether  is  possibly  no  more  than  a 
.egend.  The  celebrated  monastery  of  St  Al- 
bans was  not  founded  until  between  4  and 
500  years  after  his  death,  by  Offa  king  of 
Mercia,  In  a  repair  of  the  church  of  St  Al- 
bans, in  15557,  a  tomb  was  opened,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  found  therein,  con- 
tained some  relics  of  St  Alban. — Biog.  Br. 

ALBANI  (Alexander)  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, was  born  at  Urbino  in  1693,  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  by  Innocent  XIII.  He 
died  in  1779,  aged  87,  very  highly  esteemed. 
His  house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  was  famous  for  beautiful  statues  and 
treasures  of  the  fine  arts,    In  176 J  his 
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late  majesty  purchased  for  14,000  downs  the 
collection  of  drawings  of  cardinal  Albani, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  volumes,  one 
third  of  which  were  original  and  by  the  first 
masters,  and  the  remainder  most  excellent  en- 
gravings. This  prelate  was  librarian  to  th« 
Vatican,  and  is  author  of  some  literary  and  po- 
litical works  which  possess  reputation. — Ann. 
Reg.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALBANI  (John  Fbancis)  also  cardinal, 
and  nephew  and  heir  of  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  to  all  concession  on  the  part  of  the  papacy, 
in  favour  of  temporal  innovation.  In  other 
respects,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  patronage  of  its  pro- 
fessors. He  also  increased  the  valuable  li- 
brary of  his  uncle  from  twenty -five  to  thirty 
thousand  volumes ;  and  in  the  year  1793  it 
was  computed  that  the  Villa  Albani  con- 
tained nearly  two  hundred  thousand  works  of 
art  and  specimens  of  antiquity,  all  of  which 
were  dispersed  or  carried  away  when  the 
French  entered  Rome.  The  latter  are  accused 
of  a  peculiar  want  of  generosity  in  this  in- 
stance, because  the  family  of  Albani  had  some 
affinity  by  marriage  with  that  of  Austria. 
After  the  election  of  Pius  VII,  cardinal  Al- 
bani returned  to  Rome,  but  could  never  mus- 
ter sufficient  fortitude  to  visit  his  dilapidated 
villa.  He  died  in  1803,  with  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  eloquent,  affable,  and  accom- 
plished persons  of  the  age. — Athenaeum,  vol.  iii. 

ALBANI  (Aloisia.  de  Stolberg,  Countess 
of)  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Ca- 
simir  Stuart,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pretender,  was  celebrated  as  the  "  Mia 
Donna"  of  Victor  Alfieri,  whose  muse  will 
hand  her  down  to  posterity.  The  life  of  this 
lady  appears  to  have  been  throughout  an  un- 
happy one :  in  the  possession  of  great  beauty, 
mildness,  and  accomplishments,  she  was  early 
in  life  united  to  a  coarse,  licentious,  and  in- 
temperate character,  who  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  her  merits.  The  dis- 
gusting habits  of  her  husband,  strikingly  pour- 
trayed  by  the  pen  of  her  admirer,  are  confirmed 
by  accounts  from  less  questionable  sources. 
She  was  compelled  at  length  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brutality  in  a  convent,  where  she  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1788  released  bet 
from  her  yoke.  Her  own  took  place  at  Flo- 
rence, Jan.  29,  1824,  in  her  seventy-second 
year. — Gent.  Mag. 

ALBANO  (Francisco)  a  Bolognese,  bred 
a  silk  merchant,  which  profession  he  soon 
quitted  for  that  of  a  painter,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemish  artist  of 
eminence,  in  whose  painting-room  the  cele- 
brated Guido  Reni,  his  countryman,  was  his 
fellow-student.  Quitting  this  master,  the 
young  men  both  subsequently  placed  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  the  Caracci  at  Rome, 
where  they  completed  their  studies.  Albano 
is  celebrated  for  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
female  figures,  and  the  loveliness  of  his  cupids, 
whose  attitudes  and  arch  expression  are  much 
admired.    Connoisseurs  remark  a  peat 
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ness  in  his  delineation  of  these  subject!,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  wife 
Dorabce,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
was  his  model  in  the  first  case,  and  the  twelve 
children  she  bore  him,  in  the  second.    Several 
of  his  landscapes  also,  and  other  pieces,  are  in 
great  estimation,  Particularly  one  of  the  four 
elements,  painted  for  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
His  works  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  prin- 
ciple cabinets  in  Europe.    Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land, a  great  lover  of  the  art,  invited  him  over 
to  visit  him.     He  died  at  his  native  city,  in 
1660,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  having 
been  barn  in  1678;  and  was  held  in  such 
esteem  by  his  fellow  citisens,  as  to  be  honoured 
oy  a  general  mourning.    He  had  a  younger 
brother,  Giovanni  Battista,  also  a  landscape 
painter  of  some  repute,  who  had  profited  by  his 
instructions:    the  latter  survived   him  eight 
years. — Pilki*gton'$  Diet,  of  Painters. 
ALBEMARLE,  see  Monk. 
ALBERONI  (Julius)  a  Spanish  statesman 
and  cardinal,  born  in  1664,  was  the  son  of  a 
gardener  near  Parma,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen obtained  a  petty  post  in  the  cathedral  of 
Placentia,  and  in  time  became  priest  and  canon. 
The  career  of  eminence  was  opened  to  Alberoni 
by  an  accident  which  happened  to  the  poet 
Campistron,  secretary  to  the  duke  ofVendome, 
who  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers, 
was  hospitably  entertained  and  furnished  with 
money  and  clothes.    Campistron  in  return  in- 
troduced Alberoni  to  the  EKike,  then  command- 
ing in  Lombardy,  whose  good  graces  he  secured 
by  discovering  the  stores  of  grain  concealed  by 
the  country  people.    By  Vendome,  when  the 
latter  took  the  command  in  Spain,  he  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  carry  on  his 
correspondence  with  the  princess  des  Ursins, 
who  then  took  the  lead  of  affairs  in  that  king- 
dom.   Introduced  for  that  purpose  in  the  cha- 
racter of  agent  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  soon 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  court  of  Philip  V,  and 
when  that  prince  became  a  widower,  carried 
into  execution  the  measure  of  marrying  him  to 
the  princess  of  Parma.    His  fortune  was  now 
established;  for  this  princess,  who  obtained  a 
gTeat  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  gave  him 
all  her  confidence,  caused  him  to  be  created  a 
cardinal  in  1717,  and  made  him  a  grandee  of 
Spain  and  prime  minister.    In  this  situation 
Alberoni  quickly  began  to  display  the  mixture 
of  intrigue,  ability,  and  restless  ambition,  for 
which  his  name  is  so  celebrated.    He  aimed 
at  once  to  excite  the  Turks  to  war  against  the 
Emperor ;  to  set  the  Pretender  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  means  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden ;  to  anni- 
hilate the  German  princes  in  Italy ;  and  lastly, 
to  dispossess  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  re- 
gency of  France,  in  favour  of  Philip  V,  as  the 
eldest   representative   of  the    family.     This 
scheme  being  discovered  by  the  Regent,  France 
and   England  united,  declared  war  against 
Spam  in  1719,  and  would  not  consent  to  a 
peace  except  on  condition  of  the  immediate 
removal  and  banishment  of  Alberoni.    In  17*0 
J»o  was  accordingly  ordered  to  leave  Spain, 
which  he  quitted,  taking  with  him  immense 
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riches,  and  the  important  will  of  Charles  II, 
appointing  Philip  universal  heir  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  When  his  abstraction  of  this  ce- 
lebrated document  was  discovered,  a  messenger 
was  sent  after  him  to  recover  it,  and  could 
only  obtain  it  from  him  by  force.  On  leaving 
Spain  he  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  Pope  for  his  intrigues 
with  the  Turks ;  and  proceeding  to  Rome,  a 
formal  inauiry  was  made  into  his  conduct  by 
the  sacred  college,  the  result  of  which  was  an 
order  to  retire  for  a  year  into  a  college  of 
Jesuits.  On  his  liberation  he  went  to  Parma, 
where  he  much  occupied  himself  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor 
scholars :  but  having  added  to  his  own  funds 
some  lands  which  he  recovered,  as  having  been 
usurped  from  the  church,  his  establishment  was 
never  very  popular  with  his  countrymen.  He 
soon  after  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
legate  of  Romagna  by  Clement  XII,  in  which 
employment,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  inex- 
tinguishable passion  for  political  intrigue  in- 
duced him  to  plot  against  the  independence  of 
the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  ended 
very  ludicrously  in  the  cardinal  and  liis  suite 
being  driven  out  of  the  church  and  the  terri- 
tory in  the  expected  moment  of  success.  Al- 
beroni died  in  176S,  aged  eighty-seven,  and 
left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
versatile  intriguer  rather  than  of  a  ereat  poli- 
tician, although  he  certainly  created  a  strong 
temporary  impulse  in  the  Spanish  monarchy 
and  established  many  regulations  which  were 
favourable  to  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 
Happily  for  mankind,  the  field  for  politicians 
of  the  adventuring  class  of  Alberoni  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  circumscribed,  and  able 
statesmanship  is  less  and  less  connected  in 
men's  minds  with  the  bold  and  unprincipled 
schemes  of  aggression  and  false  aggrandizement 
by  which  his  policy  was  distinguished.  The 
temper  of  Alberoni  was  extremely  haughty ;  and 
although  lively  and  pleasant  in  conversation, 
he  could  not  bear  contradiction  even  in  his  ad- 
v  rsity.  The  publication,  called  his  "  Testa- 
ment Politique,"  like  most  of  the  works  under 
that  suspicious  title,  is  of  no  authority.— 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALBERT  (of  Aix)  or  Albertus  Aquensis, 
a  canon  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  in  Latin  what  is  esteemed  an 
accurate  "  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Jeru- 
salem, under  Godfrey  of  Bulloyn  and  other 
leaders."  It  was  reprinted  by  Reineccius  in 
166i.—V<*siu$. 

ALBERT  (Erasmus)  a  German  divine  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  collected  many  ab- 
surdities from  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Harmony 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  St  Francis,"  and 
composed  a  work  which  he  caHed  "  The  Koran 
of  the  Cordeliers,"  which  piece  was  printed  in 
Latin  without  place  or  name  of  printer  in 
1531.  Several  editions  have  since  appeared, 
the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  limo. 
1734*— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALBERT  (Louis  Joseph  *')  grandson  of 
the  constable  de  Luynes  and  the  ninth  chiia_ 
of  Louis  Charles  duke  do  Luynes,  w»* 
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in  1672.  After  serving  very  gallantly  in  the 
armies  of  France,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  on  becoming  em- 
peror under  the  title  of  Charles  VII,  created 
Aim  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Grimberghen.  Amongst 
all  his  political  and  military  engagements,  he 
rultivated  literature  :  his  works  are, "  Le  Songe 
A'Alcibiade,"  Paris,  1735, 12mo  ;  "  Tiraandre 
Ustruit  par  son  Genie,"  and  other  pieces,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Recueil  de  dif- 
ferentes  pieces  de  litterature,"  Amsterdam, 
t2mo,  1759.  He  died  in  1758,  aged  eighty- 
seven. — Biog.  Universelle. 

ALBERT  ET,  a  mathematician  and  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Pro- 
vence. He  was  equally  devoted  to  literature 
and  the  fair  sex,  and  wrote  several  poems  in 
honour  of  his  Platonic  mistress,  the  marchio- 
ness of  Malespine.  He  left  his  poems  to  a 
friend  in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  lady, 
instead  of  which  he  sold  them  to  Faber  d'Uzes, 
who  published  them  as  his  own.  The  pla- 
giarism being  discovered,  D'Uzes  was  whipped 
for  the  appropriation,  agreeably  to  a  then  ex- 
isting law  upon  the  subject,  which  it  need  not 
be  added  is  not  in  force  at  present  in  any 
country. —  Vossius.    Moreri. 

ALBERTI.  There  were  two  painters  of 
this  name,  Cberubino  and  Giovanni,  brothers, 
natives  of  the  Florentine  territory, who  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Cheru- 
biuo,  who  was  also  an  engraver,  died  in  1615, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  surviving  his 
brother  about  fourteen  years.  Giovanni  was 
much  admired  for  the  excellence  of  his  perspec- 
tive.— PiLkingtons  Diet,  of  Painters. 

ALBERTI  (Aristotile)  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Ridolfe  Fioravente,  a  Bologuese, 
celebrated  in  the  15th  century  for  his  know- 
ledge of  mechanics.  Many  marvellous  stories 
are  told  of  his  skill,  such  as  removing  a  steeple 
with  all  its  bells,  &c.  He  emigrated  to  Hun- 
gary and  Russia,  where  he  acquired  great  re* 
putation  by  the  erection  of  bridges,  churches, 
etc. — Nottv.  Diet,  Hist, 

ALBERTI  (Dominico)  a  Venetian  com- 
poser and  harpsichord  player  of  eminence,  who 
came  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  early  in  the  last  century.  Among 
other  pieces,  which  were  much  admired  at  the 
time,  he  set  to  music  the  Endymion  of  Metas- 
tasio  in  1737.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Biffi  and  of 
Lotti. — Biog.  Diet.  Mus. 

ALBERTI  (John)  a  learned  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden,  who  in  1725  published 
"  Ohservationes  Philologicae,  in  sacros  Novi 
Foederis  libros,"  8vo,  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  another,  entitled,  "PericulumCri- 
ticum,  in  quo  loca  quaedam  cum  V.  ac  N.T.  turn 
Hesychii  et  aliorum,"  &c."  8vo.  The  first 
olume  of  his  edition  of  Hesychius  was  pub- 
lished in  1746.  He  left  it  incomplete  at  his 
death  in  1762,  but  it  was  perfected  by  Run- 
kenius,  Leyden,  1766. — Univ.  Biog.Dict. 

ALBERTI  (Tohn  Widmanstadius)  chan- 
cellor of  Austria,  and  an  oriental  scholar  of  emi- 
lence.    He  edited  in  1556  a  Syriac  version  of 
""ir  Testament  with  great  care  and  ex- 
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pense,  the  latter  being  defrayed  by  the  em* 
peror  his  master.  This  edition  is  remarkable 
for  the  omission  of  the  Book  of  Revelationf, 
the  second  and  third  epistles  of  St  James,  and 
the  second  of  Peter.  One  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  were  printed,  half  of  which  were  sent 
to  the  East.  He  was  also  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Koran,  which  be  abridged. 
He  died  in  1 559. — Moreri. 

ALBERTI  (Leander)  a  Bologneae  monk 
of  the  16th  century,  author  of  a  history  of  his 
native  city,  and  another  of  Italy  ;  the  latter* 
entitled  "  Derscizione  di  tutta  l'ltalia,"  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published,  is  re- 
plete with  curious  facts.  He  also  published 
memoirs  of  illustrious  members  of  the  Domini- 
can order,  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died  in 
1552,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. — Moreri. 

ALBERTI  (Leon  Baftista)  an  eminent 
Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
so  early  and  complete  a  proficient  in  classical 
literature,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  com- 
posed a  Latin  comedy  under  the  name  of  Le- 
pidus,  which  passed  for  genuine  with  the 
learned  Aldus.  He  took  orders,  and  became 
abbot  of  St  Ermete  at  Pisa,  but  applied  princi- 
pally to  the  art  of  design,  being  a  good  painter 
and  sculptor  as  well  as  architect.  He  was  much 
employed  by  pope  Nicholas  V,  as  also  by  Lo- 
renzo Medici,  and  his  principal  erections  are  at 
Florence,  Mantua,  and  Rimini.  This  able 
artist  was  author  of,  1. "  Momua  de  Principe," 
Rome,  1520 ;  2.  "Trivia  sive  de  Causis  Sena- 
toriifl,"  1588, 4to  ;  3.  "  Fables  or  Apologues ;" 
4.  "  Treatise  on  Scripture ;"  5.  "  De  Picture," 
Basil,  4to,  1540,  and  Leyden  (Elzevir)  1649 ; 
6.  "  De  Re  iEditicatoria,"  1485.  The  last 
work  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Lauro, 
and  was  handsomely  published  in  Italian  and 
English  in  3  vols,  folio,  London,  1726.  The 
invention  of  the  Camera  Obscura  has  been 
given  to  Alberti,  concerning  the  time  of  whose 
death  accounts  differ,  but  the  most  probable 
date  is  1475- — TiraboschL 

ALBERTI  (di  Villanova  Francis)  an 
able  lexicographer,  born  at  Nice  in  1737.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled,  "  Dizionario  uni- 
versale Critico  Enciclopedt  co  della  lingua  Its- 
liana,"  anew  edition  of  which,  in  six  volumes, 
was  published  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  at 
Lucca,  1803.— Un.  Biog.  Diet. 

ALBERTINI  (Francis)  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Florence  and  an  able  antiquary  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote,  1.  "  De 
Mirabilibus novae  et  veteris  urbis  Roma;,"  1505, 
4to,  and  several  times  reprinted ;  2. "  Tractatus 
brevis  de  laudibus  Florentiae  et  Saonae,"  added 
to  the  third  edition  of  the  preceding  ;  3. "  Me- 
morial e  de  molte  Statue,  e  pictore  sono  neiT 
inclita  cipta  di  Florentia,  &c"  Florence,  1510, 
4to.  These  works  of  Albertini  are  still  esteemed. 
— Biog.  Universelle. 

ALBERTUS  (Magnus)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Lavingen  in  Swabia,  in  the  year 
1193,  or  as  some  accounts  say  in  1206.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Pavia,  where  he  took  the 
religious  habit  among  the  I>>minicans,  end  be* 
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provincial  of  his  order.     After  baring 
le  time  taught  the  scholars  of  his  society, 
it  to  Paris  and  gave  lectures  on  Aristotle 
neat  applause.     He  soon  became  so  dis- 
hed for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
>Uo  philosophy  and  obscure  theology  of 
ies,  that  in  If  48  he  was  called  to  Rome 
>e  Alexander  IV,  and  appointed  to  the 
of  master  of  the  holy  palace.    In  1260, 
elected  bishop  of  Ratisbon  ;  but  finding 
scopal  duties  inconsistent  with  his  love 
ement  and  study,  he  resigned  his  bishop- 
1  returned  to  Cologne  to  enjoy  the  leisure 
astic  life.    He  was  however  drawn  from 
irement  by  pope  Gregory  X,  who  sent 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  preach  the 
e.     He  afterwards  attended  the  council 
ns,  and  then  returned  to  Cologne,  where 
oained  until  his  death  in   1280.     Die 
ty  of  Albertus  is  so  clouded  with  the 
dry   tales  related  of  his  acquirements 
erformancea  in   natural   magic    and  in 
:•,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  por- 
f  it  is  duly  merited.     Neither  is  the  dif- 
-  lessened  by  a  recourse  to  his  works,  as 
huge  collection  of  them,  in  twenty -one 
es  folio,  Lyons,  1651,  many  pieces  are 
;d,  which  are  now  known  not  to  have 
composed  by  him.     Many  extraordinary 
are  attributed  to  him,  such  as  that  he 
1  tn  "  Andrei's,"   or  machine    in  the 
i  form,  of  different  kinds  of  metal,  the 
■  parts  of  which,  being  framed  under 
al  aspects  and  constellations,  could  speak 
rreal  to  him  the  solution  of  his  most  dif- 
questions.     It  is  added,  that  his  famous 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  terror,  broke  this 
lie  oracle  with  his  stick.     Another  tali* 
i  this  great  magician  reproduce  the  flowers 
ing  in  the  midst  of  winter,  for  the  o  liter - 
ent  of  William  earl  of  Holland  and  king 
Romans,  on  hispassing  through  Cologne. 
far  these  fables  may  be  connected  with 
otsmion  of  a  degree  of  general  know- 
of  mt  ".hanics,  or  of  chemistry  beyond  his 
nporaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
i   his  writings  he  is  for  the  most  part 
f  a  commentator  upon  Aristotle  and  a 
ler  from  the  Arabian  writers.    In  divinity 
lowed  Peter  Lombard,  and  in  philosophy 
t  to  steer  between  the  Nominalists  and 
ealists:  his  natural  philosophy  exhibits 
jeyond  the  usual  ignorance  of  the  period  : 
ogy  is  treated  as  a  sublime  science,  and 
rts  of  secret  virtues  are  attributed  to  pre- 
sumes and  other  natural   productions, 
iach  labour  is  lost  in  accounting  for  them, 
e  same  time  he  knew  little  of  the  Greek 
tge,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  geography  as 
ice  Byzantium  in  Italy ;  so  that  his  title 
surname  of  Great  seems  to  rest  more  upon 
norance  of  his  contemporaries  than  on  his 
nformation.     It  is  remarked  by  Drucker 
he  second  age  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
lich  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were 
red  from  Arabian  sources,  began  with 
to*  and  ended  with  Durand.    It  forms  a 
sical  contrast  in  language,  to  state  that 
to*  Magnus  was  a  very  little  man. — 
U  Bruckgr.   Nouv.  Diet,  Hut. 
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ALBINOVANUS  (C.  Pedo)  a  Latin  poet 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Two  elegies  under 
his  name  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  pos- 
terity, one  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  and  the  other 
on  that  of  Mccsmas. — Mortri. 

ALBINUS  (Bkmnard  Si  fg  toed)  son  of  a 
celebrated  physician  of  the  same  name,  %nd 
one  of  the  most  famous  anatomists  of  mo- 
dern times,  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1697. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  from  Boer- 
haave  and  other  able  professors  of  Ley  den, 
and  in  1721  became  himself  professor  of  ana- 
tomy in  the  same  university.  In  1725  his  first 
publication  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Index 
supellectilis  anatomic*  Raviana*."  His  other 
works  are,  1.  "  De  Ossibus  Corporis  humani,' 
Ley  den,  8vo ;  3.  "  Historia  Musculorum  Ho- 
minis,"  ibid,  1734,  the  plates  of  which  are 
deemed  highly  accurate  and  valuable ;  3. 
"  Treatises  on  the  Vascular  System  of  the  In- 
testines, on  the  Bones  of  the  Foetus,"  Ace  ;  and 
Annotationes  Academics/'  4  vols.  4to.  He 
also  published  very  correct  editions  of  Harvey, 
Vesalius,  and  other  anatomists ;  and  lastly,  the 
very  tine  plates  of  Eustachius.  This  able  pro- 
fessor died  at  Leyden  in  1770,  after  filling  the 
chair  for  nearly  fifty  years.  His  brother,  Chris- 
tian Bernard,  was  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1752.  He  is  author 
of  1.  "  Specimen  anatomicum  exhibens  novum 
tenuium  Hoininis  Intestinorum  description  em,' 
Leyden,  4to,  1722,  8vo,  1724;  2.  "  De  Ana- 
tome  errores  detegente  in  Medic  in  a,"  Utrecht, 
1723.— Biog.  Univ. 

ALBO  (Joseph)  a  learned  Spanish  rabbi,  a 
native  of  old  Castile,  who  assisted  in  1412 
at  a  famous  dispute  on  religion  between  the 
Christians  and  Jews,  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  Anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  He  wrote,  in  re- 
ference to  the  foregoing  controversy,  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  Scpher  Hikkarim,"  of 
which  several  editions  have  been  published, 
the  more  modern  of  which  omit  the  third  book, 
being  particularly  pointed  against  Christianity 
— Biog.  Univ. 

ALBOLV,  also  called  ALBOVIXUS,  a  king 
of  Lombardy  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  horde  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
having  overrun  Italy,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
of  that  kingdom  in  370.  Cunimond,  a  neigh- 
bouring chieftain,  resisting  his  arms,  was  over- 
thrown and  slain,  when  the  conqueror  com- 
pelled his  daughter  Rosamond  to  partake  his 
throne  and  bed.  The  lady  stifled  her  resent- 
ment for  a  wliile ;  but  receiving  fresh  provoca- 
tion by  being,  through  her  husband's  orders, 
presented  with  wine  in  a  drinking  cup  formed 
of  her  father's  skull,  she  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  his  life  by  assassination  in  liis  own  palace 
at  Pavia,  which  he  had  rendered  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. — Gibbon. 

ALBON  (Jaques  d')  Mareschal  St  Andie, 
a  French  geueral,  who  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1559  and  1554  his  skdl 
and  valour  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Quea- 
noy,  St  Quenrin,  Renti,  Sec  were  the  chief 
|  scenes  of  his  exploits.  Although  bred  a  Cal* 
vinist,  he  joined  eventually  the  Catholic  far 
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turn,  under  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  whose  puny  j 
he  supported  against  the  house  of  Cond6,  but 
was  at  length  killed  in  battle  at  Dreux  in  the 
Isle  of  France  in  1562. — Moreri. 

ALBRET  (Jeanne)  daughter  of  Margaret 
queen  of  Navarre,  married  in  1548  to  Anthony 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Veodome,  was  delivered 
in  1553  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV  of  France.  A  characteristic  incident  oc- 
curred on  this  occasion :  her  father,  who  was 
present  at  her  labour,  promised  to  deposit  his 
will  in  her  possession,  if  she  would  sing  him  a 
Bearnoise  song,  with  which  request  she  im- 
mediately complied,  by  singing  an  old  popular 
air  in  her  native  dialect.  On  heT  delivery,  the 
King  performed  his  promise,  by  giving  her  a 
golden  box,  containing  his  will;  and  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  chain  of  gold  around  her 
neck,  he  exclaimed,  ••  These  are  for  you,  but 
this"  taking  away  the  infant,  "  is  mine."  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  in  1555,  she  became 
queen  of  Navarre,  in  which  she  established 
the  Protestant  religion.  Invited  to  be  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  her  son  with  Margaret  of 
Valois,  she  expired  suddenly  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  She  was  a  highly  intellectual  wo- 
man, and  left  several  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse. — Baule. 

ALBUMAZAR,  an  Arabian  philosopher, 
who,  like  many  others,  combined  the  study  of 
physic  with  that  of  judicial  astrology  and  as- 
tronomy, an  elementary  work  upon  which  lat- 
ter science  was  printed  under  his  name  at 
Venice  in  1489.  A  treatise  on  the  revolutions 
ot  years,  published  in  the  same  city,  in  one 
volume,  8vo,  in  1526,  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
He  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.— Moreri. 

ALBUQUERQUE  (Alphonso)  the  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East,  born  at 
Lisbon  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1503  he  headed  an  expedition  sent 
out  by  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  and  made 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Cochin,  where  he  es- 
tablished himself.  Returning  to  Europe  for 
supplies,  he  visited  India  with  increased  au- 
thority ;  and  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
subdued  the  whole  of  Ormuz,  a  considerable 
island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulph.  This 
country  being  tributary  to  Persia,  the  sophi 
sent,  as  usual,  ambassadors  to  demand  the 
customary  annual  remittances,  which  the  con- 
queror not  only  declined  complying  with,  but 
added  mockery  to  his  refusal,  intimating  that 
gunpowder  and  bullets  were  the  only  coin  in 
which  the  demand  might  hereafter  be  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  After  this  he  undertook  and 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Goa,  notwith- 
standing that  the  jealousy  and  distentions  of 
his  principal  commanders  threw  greater  diffi- 
culties in  his  way  than  any  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  enemy.  Malabar,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Malaccas,  next  became  subjected  to  his 
power,  and  he  was  meditating  still  farther 
conquests,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  pro- 
" "  i  life  together,  by  a  sudden  and 
j  which  carried  him  off  in  his  sixty - 
LIikeCorUc,  Columbus,  and  other 
■Btarera,  he  lived  long  enough 
patftode  is  not  the  virtue  of 
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princes :  an  order  for  his  fecal  had  been  aL 
ready  issued,  and  even  his  successor  in  the 
command  appointed,  when  death  pat  an  end 
to  his  career  and  mortifications  at  Goa  is 
1515.  His  son,  who  afterwards  rose  to  high 
rank  and  honours  in  his  native  country,  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  father's  campaigns, 
which  was  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1576. — Mod. 
Univ.  Hist. 

ALCiEUS,  the  Lesbian,  a  lyric  poet  of  an- 
quity,  born  at  Mitylene,  who  flourished  in  the 
44th  Olympiad,  600  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Liberty  and  an  unconquerable  hatred  of 
tyranny  form  the  principal  subject  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  effusions.  like  that  of  Horace 
however,  his  personal  prowess  in  the  field  was 
not  remarkable.  There  was  also  an  eaxly 
Athenian  poet  of  this  name,  said  to  have  bees 
the  author  of  some  tragedies  in  the  infancy  of 
that  species  of  composition. — Vosshu.  BayU. 

ALCIATI  (Andrew)  a  Milanese  lawyer  of 
eminence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  universities  of  Pavin  and  Bo- 
logna, and  subsequently  a  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Avignon,  whence  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  who  knew  his  value,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  for  a  time  to  fiourges. 
The  love  of  his  native  country  however,  se- 
conded by  the  encouragement  held  out  to  him 
by  the  reigning  grand  duke  of  Milan,  influenced 
him  to  return  to  Italy,  where  his  lectures  were 
attended  by  persons  studying  the  profession, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  added  much  both 
to  his  reputation  and  emolument.  -De  Thou 
gives  him  great  credit  for  mixing  much  of  po- 
lite literature  with  the  dry  study  of  law,  and 
for  his  success  in  getting  rid  of  many  of  the 
barbarous  technicalities  with  which  the  writ- 
ings upon  that  science  were  previously  over- 
whelmed. Besides  his  professional  works,  he 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  Tacitus,  which  ex- 
hibits much  elegance  of  diction  as  well  as  in- 
genuity. He  died  at  Pavia,  in  the  month  of 
January  1550,  aged  58,  leaving  the  whole  of 
his  wealth  to  a  distant  relation,  Francis  Al- 
ciati,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  his 
professor's  chair,  and  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion acquired  in  it  by  his  predecessor.  It  has 
been  said  that  Andrew  Alciati  had  originally 
intended  to  have  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
large  property  towards  the  foundation  of  a  law 
college ;  a  design  from  which  he  was  diverted 
by  a  personal  affront  put  upon  him  by  soma 
unthinking  young  men,  students  in  the  profes- 
sion. His  possessions  however  were  not  ill  be- 
stowed :  his  heir,  rising  to  great  eminence 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  divine,  arrived  at 
length,  through  the  favour  of  Pius  the  Fourth, 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Rome,  with  a  seat  in 
the  conclave.  He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  April  1580. — Nonv.  Dirt.  Hist. 

ALC1BIADES,  a  celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral and  statesman,  the  son  of  Clinias,  and  de- 
scendant of  Ajax  of  Sal  amis,  was  born  B.  C.450. 
Possessed  of  every  advantage  of  rank,  fortune, 
personal  beauty,  vigorous  intellect,  command- 
ing talent,  and  consummate  address ;  he  is 
generally  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  on  record  of  an  individual  uniting 
within  himself  all  the  gifts  and  graces  both 
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•f  nature  and  fortune.    The  consequences  of  so 
■men  favourable  endowment  are  not  always 
correspondent ;  and  Alcibiades  in  particular 
early  began  to  exhibit  strong  passions,  irregu- 
larity of  conduct,  and  that  mixture  of  levity 
and  seriousness  which  is  so  often  attendant 
upon  lofty  qualities  and  great  mental  supe- 
riority.   The  anecdotes  of  his  youth,  which 
display  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  under- 
standing, are  very  numerous ;  and  as  he  grew 
up,  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  all  its  forms 
was  equally  conspicuous.    Having  excited  the 
attention  and  affection  of  Socrates,  that  philo- 
sopher took  great  pains  to  instruct  him,  and 
bend  his  mind  to  honourable  pursuit ;  and  al- 
though not  altogether  successful,  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions  were  always  traceable.   He 
made  his  first  campaign  in  the  war  against 
Poiidsea,  in  company  with  Socrates,  and,  when 
Alcibiades,  after  fighting  valiantly,  fell  wound- 
ed in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
philosopher  for  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  an 
obligation  which  he  some  years  afterwards  re- 
paid at  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  in  the  re- 
treat he  covered  Socrates,  who  was  on  foot, 
and  brought  hint  off  safe.    In  a  cobsatation 
like  that  of  Athens,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
youth  of  fortune  should  not  early  engage  in 
public  life ;  and  Alcibiades,  who  possessed  con- 
siderable eloquence,  and  whose  quickness  of 
parts  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  a  popular 
course,  soon  united  the  career  of  ambition  to 
that  of  pleasure.    He  began,  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  Nicias,  then  the  most  influential 
man  in  Athens,  to  disturb  the  good  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  Athens  and  Lace- 
dttmon.      He  also   promoted  an  expedition 
against  Sicily,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
Nicias;  and  in  conjunction  with  that  leader 
and  Lamachous,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
it.    At  this  period  however  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  strongly  illustrates  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  this  Athenian.    On  one  night  all  the 
Hermss,  or  half-statues  of  Mercury,  in  Athens, 
were  defaced  and  mutilated ;  and  information 
was  given  that  this  sacrilege  was  the  work  of 
Alcibiades  and  his  dissolute  companions,  in  one 
of  their  frequent  moments  of  revelry  and  in- 
temperance.   A  capital  charge  of  impiety  was 
therefore  laid  against  him ;  but,  from  fear  of 
the  army,  not  until  he  had  departed  on  the 
expedition  against  Sicily,  from  which  he  was 
ordered  home  again.    He  pretended  to  accom- 
pany the  messengers  back  without  reluctance, 
but  contrived  to  escape  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  was  in  consequence  condemned  for  non- 
appearance, his  property  confiscated,  and  all 
the  priests  and  priestesses  pronounced  a  solemn 
execration  against  him.    He  had  now  recourse 
to  the  Spartans,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
and  whom  he  influenced  to  send  succours  to  the 
Syracusans  and  to  declare  war  against  Athens. 
During  his  abode  at  Sparta,  with  his  usual  ad- 
dress, he  adopted  the  Lacedemonian  discipline 
m  its  utmost  rigour,  and  surpassed  the  natives 
themselves  in  the  qualities  which  they  most 
Passing  over  into  Ionia,  he  induced 
of  the  cities  to  revolt  from  the  Athe- 
ttd  engaged  Tissaphemes,  the  king  of 
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Persia's  lieutenant,  in  a  league  with  Sparta. 
A  relic  of  his  former  manners  however  nearly 
proved  his  ruin  ;  for  having  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue with  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  the  latter 
became  his  implacable  enemy  when  it  was 
discovered,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Ionia  to 
procure  his  death.    Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Alcibiades  took  refuge  with  Tissaphernes,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  satrap,  that 
nothing  was  done  without  his  advice ;  and  be 
was  so  adroit  as  to  make  the  friendship  of  the 
Persians  an  instrument  of  his  own  recal  to 
Athens.    He  would  not  however  return  until 
he  had  made  himself  welcome  by  his  services ; 
and  accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Athenian  commanders,  he  gained  several  signal 
victories  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which 
they  lost  Selybria,   Byzantium,   and   various 
other  towns  on  the  Hellespont.    He  returned 
in  triumph  to  Athens  the  following  year,  where, 
with  the  usual  versatility  of  the  Athenians,  he 
was  received  with  universal  acclamation,  so- 
lemnly liberated  from  all  the  execrations  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  made  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.    He  did 
not  long  remain  inactive,  but  put  to  sea  again 
with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  for  the  Helles- 
pont, to  assist  some  cities  which  still  held  firm 
to  the  Athenians.    He  first  proceeded  to  the 
isle  of  Andria,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  natives ;  but  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  in 
person  to  Caria  to  raise  money,  he  left  the  fleet 
in  charge  of  Antiochus,  with  orders  by  no 
means  to  hazard  an  engagement.    The  Spartan 
commander,   Lysander  contrived  however  to 
bring  on  a  battle  by  superior  skill,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  entirely  defeated.     Such 
discontent  arose  among  the  fickle  Athenians  at 
this  disappointment,  that  although  Alcibiades 
on  his  return  contrived  to  recover  the  supe- 
riority at  sea,  the  people  stripped  him  of  his 
command ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
rather  to  escape  an  accusation  than  defend 
himself  against  it,   he  collected  a  band  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  employed  himself  in  a 
war  against  several  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  from 
whom  he  collected  considerable  booty.     By 
this  prudent  distrust,  he  avoided  the  fate  of 
the  ten  new  commanders  whom  the  Athenians 
had  appointed,  several  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  for  the  unexpected  defeat.    While  in 
Thrace,  he   warned  his  countrymen  of  the 
danger  their  fleet  incurred  at  JEgos  Potamos, 
but  was  not  attended  to  ;  a  neglect  the  Athe- 
nians very  soon  had  most  fatal  reasons  to  re- 
pent.   Athens  being  soon  after  taken  by  Ly- 
sander, Alcibiades   thought  fit  to   retire  to 
Bithynia,  and  subsequently  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  satrap,  Pharnabazus, 
governor  of  Phrygia,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
received.    In  the  meantime  the  sufferings  of 
the  Athenians,  under  the  thirty  tyrants  esta- 
blished by  Lysander,  induced  them  to  look  for 
deliverence  to  Alcibiades.    This  manifestation 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the  tyrants  immediately 
commenced  an  intrigue  with  Sparta  to  procure 
his  death,  and  orders  were  accordingly  sent 
from  that  unprincipled  and  iron  government  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Phamabarus  to  effect 
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u.  The  Persian  consented,  and  the  boose  of 
Alcibiades,  who  resided  in  a  village  of  Phrygia, 
with  his  mistress  Timandra,  was  surrounded 
by  night  and  set  on  fire.  He  threw  out  a 
quantity  of  wet  clothing  to  damp  the  flame, 
and  then  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  left  hand, 
with  a  dagger  in  his  right  (his  sword  having 
been  removed)  rushed  forth  and  escaped  the 
fire.  The  assassins  dared  not  to  encounter  him 
hand  to  hand,  but  killed  him  by  darts  from  a 
distance.  When  they  were  gone,  Timandra 
took  possesion  of  the  body,  and  buried  it  in  a 
town  named  Melissa,  where  the  emperor  Adrian 
long  after  caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory*  This  event  occurred  iu  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  B.C.  403.  The  foregoing  ac- 
count, while  it  forcibly  proves  the  genius  and 
talents  of  Alcibiades,  goes  but  partially  in  sup- 
port of  his  patriotism  or  his  virtues.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  one  of  those  dazzling 
characters  who,  with  every  capability  to  serve 
mankind,  by  the  waywardness  of  their  humour 
and  the  strength  of  their  passions,  often  essen- 
tially injure  them  ; — meteors  who  blaze  in  a 
transient  splendour  which  excites  admiration, 
but  who,  calmly  regarded,  very  seldom  com- 
mand respect. — Plutarch,  Diodorus.  Xenophon. 

ALCIDAMAS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  native 
of  Elea,  lived  about.  400  B.C.  1  wo  of  his 
orations  are  extant :  "  Ulysses  contra  Pala- 
medem,"  published  by  Aldus  in  his  edition  of 
JEschines,  Lysias,  &c. ;  and  "  Contra  Sophis- 
ts*," annexea  to  Aldus's  edition  of  lsocrates. — 
Fabricius, 

ALCINOUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
second  century,  who  wrote  an  introduction  to 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  is  deemed  a 
good  summary.  It  was  published  by  Aldus  in 
Greek,  Venice,  1521-13  ;  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Stanley* Fabricius. 

Atkins  Biog. 

ALCOCk  (John)  bishop  of  Ely,  and  founder 
of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Kingston  upon  Hull,  was  a  prelate 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men.  He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
being  born  at  Beverley  in  the  East  Hiding  of 
that  county.  In  1471  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Rochester,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
translated,  first  to  that  of  Worcester,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Ely.  His  temporal  honours  kept 
pace  with  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  favour 
of  the  king,  Edward  IV,  who  highly  esteemed 
him,  conferring  on  him  the  presidency  of  Wales 
and  the  chancellorship  of  England.  Several  of 
his  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  divi- 
nity are  yet  extant.  After  his  decease,  which 
took  place  in  1500,  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Hull,  and  there  buried  in  a  chapel  of  his  own 
erection,  which  he  had  attached  to  his  school 
with  a  liberal  endowment.  Bishop  Alcock 
wrote  "Mons  Perfectionis,"  London,  1501, 
4to  ;  "Galli  Cantus  ad  Confratres  suos  Cura- 
tes in  Synodo  apud  Barnwell,"  1498, 4to,  which 
to  bear  out  the  pun  with  the 
•till  more  closely,  contains  a 
"ling  with  a  cock  on  each  side 
\  Bfirita*"  4to,  &c.  &c— 
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ALCOCK  (John)  Mus.  DocL  bcra  ml 
|  don  in  1715,  died  in  1 806  at  Lichfield,  of  which 
j  place  he  was  organist.  Dr  Alcock  is  known 
as  the  composer  of  many  excellent  piece*  of 
choral  music,  as  well  as  of  glees,  one  of  which, 
"  Hail,  ever-pleasing  Solitude,"  gained  a  medal 
at  the  noblemen's  catch-club. — Biog.  Dirt,  if 
Mus, 

ALCUINUS  (Flaccus)  also  called  Albums, 
a  learned  prelate  of  the  8th  century,  born  m 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  under  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  that  province,  and  the  venerable  Bede, 
His  reputation  as  a  polemic  procured  him  an 
invitation  from  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
under  whose  auspices  he  wrote  seven  volumes 
of  controversial  divinity,  levelled  principally 
against  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix  bishop 
of  Urgel.  While  on  the  continent  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Frankfort,  but  being 
more  devoted  to  literature  than  ambition,  ob- 
tained at  length  a  reluctant  consent  from  the 
Emperor  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  m 
tranquillity  at  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  the 
city  of  Tours,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him,  and  where  he  had  founded  a  school.  His 
writings,  most  of  which  are  yet  extant,  are  re- 
markable for  their  elegance,  the  liveliness  of 
their  style,  and  the  comparative  purity  of  their 
Latinity.  An  edition  of  them  was,  in  1617, 
printed  at  Paris  in  one  volume  folio,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Andrew  Duchesne. — Biog. 
Brit. 

ALDEGRAEF,  a  Westphalian,  born  at 
Zoust,  in  1502..  He  was  a  good  painter,  bat 
latterly  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  more  lucrative  profession  of  en- 
graving. His  principal  work  is  a  large  picture 
of  the  Nativity,  which  is  in  high  esteem.  His 
pen  engravings  are  very  fine. — Nouv.  Diet* 
Hist. 

ALDINI  (Tobias)  a  physician  and  bota- 
nist of  Cesena,  in  whose  name  was  written  a 
description  of  the  plants  in  the  Farnesian  gar- 
den :  "  Descriptio  Plantarum  Horti  Farnesi- 
ani,  Rome,  1625."  This  account  was  composed 
by  Peter  Castelli,  but  published  under  the 
name  of  Aldini,  because  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  garden. — Biog.  Unii\ 

ALDHUN,  the  first  bishop  of  Durham,  A, 
D.  990.  Aldhun  was  bishop  of  Iindisfarne, 
or  of  the  Holy  Island,  in  Northumberland ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  he  removed  to  Dunelm  with  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  which 
Dunelm,  then  scarcely  a  village,  is  the  present 
Durham.  This  prelate  educated  Etheldred's 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  when  their 
father  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Sweno 
king  of  Denmark,  conducted  them,  together 
with  their  mother  Emma,  to  Richard  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  Queen's  brother.  Aldhun  en- 
joyed the  see  of  Durham  twenty-nine  years. — 
Biog,  Brit, 

ALDRED,  an  English  prelate  in  the  reign* 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  With  the  first  of  these 
monarchs  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  his  negotiations  with  Grif- 
fith prince  of  Wales,  and  Swaine,  son  of  etn 
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Godwin.  Ifis  mediation,  was  effectual,  and 
peace  crowned  bis  efforts  in  both  instances, 
For  his  good  services  he  was  raised,  in  1046, 
from  his  abbey  of  Tavistock  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester, when  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  is  recorded  as  being  the 
first  English  bishop  who  visited  Jerusalem  from 
devotional  motives.  Notwithstanding  his  pi- 
ety, however,  he  seems  to  have  laid  himself 
open  to  attack  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  as 
well  as  the  more  serious  fault  of  trafficking 
with  his  preferment ;  these  charges  at  least 
were  adduced  against  him  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which  he 
was  then  aspiring  to,  was  refused  him  by  the 
Pope  in  consequence.  Aldred  at  length  by 
perseverance  found  means  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  his  Holiness,  obtained  his  wish,  and 
was  duly  installed.  In  this  capacity  he  as- 
sisted, on  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  at  the 
coronation  of  liis  successor  ;  but  Harold  falling 
in  battle,  he  was  again  called  on  to  officiate  at 
that  of  William,  on  whose  head  he  placed  the 
crown.  With  this  king,  Aldred,  who  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  was  in 
-reat  esteem,  and  enjoyed  an  influence  which 
be  contrived  to  employ  to  the  increasing  the 
church  revenues.  So  great  indeed  was  his 
ascendancy  over  him,  that  having  received  some 
real  or  supposed  affront  from  a  nobleman  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  King  delaying  to  punish  the 
offender,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  Al- 
dred went  so  far  as  to  imprecate  a  curse  upon 
the  head  of  the  sovereign  himself,  which,  upon 
the  promise  of  receiving  ample  satisfaction 
upon  the  original  offender,  he  was  at  length 
with  difficulty  induced  to  revoke,  and  meta- 
morphose into  a  benediction.  Harold  and  Ca- 
nute, the  grandsons  of  Godwin,  landing  at  this 
period  in  the  north  of  England,  the  archbishop 
again  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  induce 
them  to  discontinue  their  ravages,  but  died  on 
the  road,  some  accounts  say  of  grief,  on  the 
1 1th  of  September,  1068.— Biog.  Brit. 

ALDRICH  (Henr v)dean of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1689 :  a  man  of  deep  erudition,  and 
distinguished  also  for  his  love  and  knowledge 
of  music.  To  him  our  cathedrals  are  indebted 
for  many  admirable  adaptations  of  works  of  the 
older  masters,  originally  composed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Romish  church,  to  English  words, 
suited  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  addition  to  which  nearly  forty  origi- 
nal services  and  anthems  of  his  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Tudway's  collection.  Few  pieces  are 
hotter  known  in  the  musical  world  than  Ids 
lively  round,  "  Hark,  the  bonny  Christ  Church 
Hells."  Independent  of  his  musical  abilities, 
dean  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  hieh  character, 
great  learning,  and  acknowledged  taste  in  po- 
lite literature.  His  polemical  works  are  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  style,  and  acuteness 
of  argument.  His  system  of  logic  is  held  in 
much  esteem,  and  is  still  the  manual  consulted 
m  the  umversi4^  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member.  At  his  death,  which  took 
jdace  in  1710,  he  bequeathed  to  the  college 
over  which  be  had  presided  upwards  of  twenty 
rears,  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  music, 
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of  which  DrBurney,  in  his  History  of  Music, 
speaks  very  highly,  particularly  of  the  »]>eci 
mens  contained  in  it  of  the  choral  music  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries. —  Biog.  Brit 
ALDHELM,  see  Adiielm. 

ALI)ROVANDUS(Ui.YS5F.s)acelebrated 
natural  historian,  born  at  Bologna  in  15*3, 
where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  phy- 
sic. In  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study  he 
became  a  great  traveller,  sparing  neither  trou- 
ble nor  expense  towards  its  illustration ;  but 
although  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  most  su- 
perb collection  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  &c« 
his  finances  were  eventually  so  exhausted  that, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  public  hospital,  where  he  died 
in  blindness  and  poverty,  in  1605,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Previous  to  his  decease,  the  result 
of  his  labours  was  published  in  six  folio  vo- 
lumes, a  posthumous  continuation  of  which  ap- 
peared subsequently  upon  the  same  scale.  1The 
natural  history  of  birds  and  insects,  of  which 
he  described  an  immense  variety,  was  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  work. — Moreri. 

ALDUS,  see  Manutius. 

ALEANDER  (Jerome).  There  were  two 
of  this  name,  the  first  standing  in  the  relation 
of  great  uncle  to  the  second.  He  was  a  pre 
late  of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  assisted, 
in  the  capacity  of  papal  nuncio,  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  on  which  occasion  his  eloquence  did 
much  towards  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
the  writings  of  Luther,  which  were  then  sen- 
tenced to  the  flames.  His  services  were  re- 
warded, fir«t  with  the  archbishopric  of  Brin- 
disi,  and  afterwards  with  a  cardinal's  hat, 
which  latter  elevation  he  obtained  from  Pius 
III,  whose  favour,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors Alexander  VI,  Leo  X,  and  Clement 
VIII,  he  had  contrived  to  conciliate.  His 
death  in  February  154?  was  occasioned  by 
taking  a  medicine  in  which  some  poisonous 
ingredient  had  been  mixed  by  mistake.  His 
great  nephew,  who  was  a  favourite  with  pope 
Urban  VIII,  inherited  the  ability  of  his  ances- 
tor, and  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  an  anti- 
quary. The  law  was  his  profession,  and 
poetry  his  recreation.  He  died  of  a  surfeit  in 
1 631 ,  and  was  buried  by  his  connexions,  the 
Barberini  family,  with  great  splendour*— 
Bayle.     Mnrrri. 

ALEMAN  (Matthew)  author  of  the  once 
popular  history  of  "  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  the 
Spanish  rogue."     He  was   born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seville,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  II  was  much    about  the   court.      His 
novel,  which  was  not  composed  till  towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  exhibits,  with  much 
humour,  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  age  and  country  in  which   he 
lived.   There  are  few  European  languages  into 
which  it  has  not  been  translated.    There  was 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Aleman,  an 
archbishop,  a  cardinal,  and  eventually  a  saint, 
who  officiated  as  president  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  and  was,  for  his  opposition  to  Eugenius 
IV,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  excommu- 
nicated.    Nicholas  V  however  reversed  the 
sentence,  and  after  his  death  in  1450.  con* 
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tarred  on  him  the  honours  of  canonisation. — 
Nouv,  Diet,  Hist, 

ALEMBERT  (John  Le  Bond  d')  an  emi- 
nent French  philosopher,  born  at  Paris,  Nov. 
17.  1717f  He  was  the  illegimate  son  of  Des- 
touches  Canon  and  Madame  Tencin,  the  last  of 
whom  unfeelingly  caused  him  to  be  exposed  as 
a  foundling  near  the  church  from  which  he  was 
named  John  Le  Rond.  Informed  of  this  dis- 
creditable fact,  his  father  listened  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  took  measures  for  his  instruction, 
and  insured  for  him  a  suitable  independency 
for  life.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  the  Jansenists,  in  the  college  of  Four 
Nations,  where  he  showed  early  marks  of  ge- 
nius and  capacity  ;  and  as  be  composed  in  the 
first  year  of  his  philosophical  studies  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, his  teachers  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  maturing  another  Pascal.  With 
this  view  the  attention  of  the  pupil  was  di- 
rected both  towards  the  mathematics  and  theo- 
logy ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  former  soon 
absorbed  all  his  faculties,  to  the  complete  dis- 
appointment of  the  Jansenist  party.  The  tem- 
perament of  D'Alembert  was  strictly  philoso- 
phical, in  every  sense  of  the  term ;  for  on  his 
quitting  college,  desiring  nothing  more  than  a 
ouiet  retreat,  where  he  might  pursue  his  stu- 
dies with  tranquillity,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  family  of  a  glazier's  wife,  his  nurse. 
Here  he  lived  with  great  simplicity  of  manners 
for  thirty  years,  ana  shared  his  rising  advan- 
tages with  those  whose  kind  attentions  had 
supplied  the  place  of  parental  affection.  With 
the  quiet  humour  that  so  often  attends  great 
calmness  of  temper,  he  concealed  from  these 
good  people  his  growing  reputation,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  compassion  his  se- 
dentary occupation  excited  in  his  hostess,  who 
told  him  one  day,  with  infinite  pity,  that  he 
would  never  be  any  thing  but  a  philosopher, 
whom  she  went  on  to  describe,  as  a  fool  who 
toils  during  his  life,  that  people  may  talk  of 
him  after  he  is  dead.  In  order  to  enlarge  his 
income,  D'Alembert  at  first  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  law,  and  took  his  degrees.  He 
.  soon  found  this  profession  unsuitable,  and  next 
applied  to  medicine ;  but  his  fondness  for  the 
mathematics  absorbed  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  he  finally  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  that  pursuit,  the  first  fruit  of  which  appeared, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  in  a  masterly 
correction  of  the  errors  in  Keyneau's  "  Analyse 
Demontree."  In  1741  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  two 
years  afterwards  published  his  clebrated 
"  Treatise  on  Dynamics,"  in  which  he  esta- 
blished the  principle  of  an  equality  each  instant 
between  the  changes  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  has  undergone,  and  the  forces  which 
have  been  employed  to  produce  them.  The 
discovery  of  this  principle  was  followed  by  that 
of  a  new  calculus  of  partial  differences,  the 
first  application  of  which  appeared  in  a  "  Dis- 
Oourse  on  the  General  Theory  of  the  Winds," 
Atnatise  that  obtained  him  the  prize  medal  in 
kMcadexay  of  Berlin.  In  the  year  1749  he 
^■fM  a  msthod  of  applying  hit  new  pria- 
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ciple  to  any  given  figure,  and  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  ]irecession  of  the  equinoxes,  lc 
1752  appeared  his  treatise  on  the  resistance  of 
fluids  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  published, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  his 
"  Researches  concerning  the  Integral  Cal- 
culus," which  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its 
subsequent  rapid  progress.  Other  pieces,  pub- 
lished at  various  times,  by  the  two  academies  of 
Paris  and  Berlin,  were  afterwards  collected 
under  the  title  of  "  Opuscules  Mathema- 
tiques."  D'Alembert  also  wrote  "  Recherche* 
sur  differens  points  importans  du  System  do 
Monde ;"  which  numerous  and  original  produc- 
tions rank  him  among  the  most  celebrated  ma- 
thematicians  of  the  age.  In  addition  to  these 
particular  claims,  he  is  also  understood  to  be 
the  projector  of  that  vast  undertaking,  the  able 
precursor  of  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  thf 
"  Encyclopedic,  which  great  work  was  began, 
in  1750,  by  himself,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
others.  To  D'Alembert  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  excellent  preliminary  discourse,  so  dis- 
tinguished at  once  for  just  thinking  and  fine 
writing.  Uniting  with  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  that  of  a  refined  and  po- 
lished scholar,  he  displayed  his  talents  in  many 
other  literary  productions,  a  list  of  which  will 
conclude  this  article :  one  of  these,  "  On  the 
Destruction  of  the  Jesuits,"  is  peculiarly 
caustic.  His  "  Elements  of  Philosophy"  also 
produced  no  small  controversy ;  and  the  en- 
mity excited  by  this  work,  and  the  article 
"  Geneva"  in  the  Encyclopedia,  was  so  great, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  flattering  no- 
tice he  had  previously  secured  by  a  dedication 
to  him  of  his  "  Theory  of  the  Winds,"  offered 
him  a  retreat  at  Berlin.  This  offer  he  how- 
ever declined,  as  he  had  previously  done  an 
invitation  from  Catharine  of  Russia  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  son,  the  grand 
duke,  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
livres.  In  1772  D'Alembert  was  elected  se- 
cretary to  the  French  academy,  and  continued 
its  history  by  Pelisson  and  Olivet,  by  writing, 
in  the  form  of  panegyrics,  or  eloge*,  a  history 
of  the  members  deceased  from  1700  to  1771. 
His  influence  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
stilJ  more  in  the  French  Academy,  concurred 
to  give  him  great  importance  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life ;  and  although  called  by  his 
enemies  the  Ma%arin  of  literature,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  influence,  it  was  undeniably  ac- 
quired by  real  weight  of  character,  as  no  one 
courted  patronage  or  countenance  throughout 
life  with  more  disinterestedness.  Gratitude 
indeed  induced  him  to  dedicate  two  of  his 
works  to  the  Messrs  d'Argcnson,  to  one  of 
whom  he  owed  the  pension  of  1200  livres 
granted  him  by  Louis  XV  in  1756 ;  but  he 
made  no  sacrifice  of  probity  or  consistency  in 
so  doing,  while  to  worthy  men  in  adversity 
and  under  persecution  he  was  a  firm  and  con- 
stant friend.  His  sensibility  towards  those  who 
had  guarded  his  almost  unprotected  infancy, 
has  already  been  recorded;  and  when  his 
growing  fame  induced  Madame  Tencin  to  in- 
form him  of  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he  feelingly 
exclaimed,  "  AL,  Madame,  what  do  you  tell 
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sie  ?  Yon  are  but  a  step-mother ;  the  glazier's 
wife  wj*  my  real  parent."    The  death  of  this 
dtftmgnished  man  took  place  October  29, 1783, 
is  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very 
ernith  of  his  reputation    D'Alembert  exhibited 
die  rare  mental  combination  of  mathematical  ge- 
nius with  an  elegant  taste  for  polite  literature 
md  great  powers  of  genera]  application.    It  is 
aot  to  be  denied,  that  his  aversion  to  supersti- 
tion and  priestcraft  led  him  into  the  regions  of 
scepticism  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  liis  la- 
bours in  the  Encyclopedia,  and  his  writings 
n^ainst  the  Jesnits,  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  earnest  of  the  band  of  philosophers  who 
laboured  so  potently  against  priestly  influence 
&nd  monkish  domination  in  France.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  advert  to  the  imputations  which, 
in  common  with  Voltaire  and  others,  he  has 
thereby  incurred,  of  producing  the  Revolution. 
The  justness  of  these  unqualified  censures,  as 
party  spirit  subsides,  begins  however  to  be 
doubted ;  and  while  it  is.  impossible  to  deny 
the  corruption,  misgovernment,  and  oppression 
which  reigned  in  France  previous  to  that  great 
convulsion,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  philoso- 
phical and  h'terary  influence  a  reaction  which 
our  Chesterfield  clearly  foresaw,  before  such 
influence  bad  materially  operated,  and  which 
even  Louis  XV  so  far  anticipated  as  to  express 
himself  consoled  by  his  conviction,  that  the 
disordered  national  system  which  he  adminis- 
tered would  at  worst  last  his  oicn  time.    The 
profligacy  of  the  court  and  noblesse,  the  gross 
irregularity  and  baneful  influence  of  the  clergy, 
the  disgusting  mixture  of  levity  an* I  fanati- 
cism in  the  provinces,  illustrated  every  now 
and  then  by  legal  murders,  like  those  of  Calas 
and  De  Barre ; — these,  with  a  degree  of  misgo- 
vernment, oppressive  even  to  wretchedness, 
and  productive  of  financial  disorder  which  had 
become  utterly  unmanageable,  may  sufficiently 
account  for  the  French  revolution,  without  re- 
course to  the  complexion  of  a  literary  associ- 
ation which  was  as  much  an  effect  of  national 
disorder  as  the  great  event  so  disproportionately 
connected  with  it.     Corruption  and  misrule 
are  too  much  favoured  by  theories  which  per- 
tinaciously ascribe  the  evils  produced  by  them 
:o  contingencies  ami  second  causes.     What  is 
usually  called  the  French  philosophy  coloured, 
but  did  not  create,  the  revolutionary  crisis, 
which  clearly  originated  in  a  long  course  of  bad 
government  j  an  observation  that  pretends  not 
to  settle  its  speculative  claims  or  demerits  in 
sther  respects.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  works  of  D'Alembert,  to  which  is  to 
lie  added  a  great  number  of  interesting  papers 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academies  of  Paris  and 
Berlin,  and  his  important  share  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia :  1.  "  Traite  de  Dynamique,"  Pans, 
T%3,  1750,  4to ;  2.  "Traite  de  l'Equilibre  et 
du  M  juvemeut  des  Fluid  es,"  Paris,  1744, 1770 ; 
5.    "  Reflexions   sur  la  cause  generate  des 
Vents/'  Paris,  1747,  4to ;  4.  "  Recherches 
sur  la  Precession  des  Equinoxes,  et  sur  la  Mu- 
tation de  l'Axe  de  la  rerre  dans  le  Systeme 
Newtonien,"  l»aris,   1749,  4to ;    5.  "  Essais 
d'an  nouvelle  Theorie  du  Mouvement  des  Flu- 
des,"  Paris,  175?,  4to;  ft.  "Recherches  sur 
Bioo.DHn-.-No.lv. 
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different  points  important  du  Systeme  da 
Monde,"  Paris,  1745  56,  J  vols4to  ;  7.  "  Ele- 
mens  de  Plulosophie,"  Paris,  1759 ;  8.  "  Opus- 
cules Mathematiques,  ou  Memoires  sur  differens 
Sujets  de  Geometrie,  de  Mechaniques,  d*Op- 
tiques,  d'Astronomie,"  Paris,  9  vols.  1761  U 
1773;  9.  "Elemens  de  Musique,  theorique  et 
pratique,  suivant  les  Principes  de  M.  Rameau," 
Lyons,  8vo ;  10.  "  De  la  Destruction  des  Je- 
suites,"  1765. — Biog,  (Tmr.  Dutton't  Math 
Diet. 

ALER  PAUL;  a  learned  French  Jesuit, 
a  native  of  Luxembourg,  who  died  in  1727 
His  best  known  work  is  the  "  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassura,"  so  long  in  established  use  in   the 
public  schools  of  Europe. — Moreri. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  (king  of  Ma- 
cedon)  to  whom  the  lead  in  ancient  warlike 
heroism  is  universally  ascribed,  was  the  son  d 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  by  his  wife  Olynipia.% 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus.  The 
roost  authentic  accounts  place  his  birth  in  the 
106th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  356.  It  was  th*  good 
fortune  of  Alexander  to  be  contemporary,  in 
his  youth  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  i& 
Greece,  and  more  especially  with  Aristotle, 
who  became  his  tutor,  and  who  in  a  high  de* 
gree  engaged  his  esteem.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  contributed  much  to  pro- 
duce his  passion  for  military  glory,  especially 
as  the  character  of  Achilles  seems  to  have  been 
selected  by  him  for  a  model.  He  gave  several 
proofs  of  manly  skill  and  courage,  while  very 
young ;  one  of  which,  the  breaking  in  of  his 
fiery  courser,  Bucephalus,  which  had  mastered 
every  other  rider,  is  mentioned  by  all  his  his- 
torians as  an  incident  which  convinced  his  fa- 
ther Philip  of  his  future  unconquerable  spirit. 
Alexander  was  much  attached  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  and  sided  with  her  in  the  disputes 
which  led  to  her  divorce  from  Philip.  The 
latter  however,  who  had  previously  intrusted 
him  with  great  command,  in  which  he  had 
much  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  the 
battle  of  Chxronea,  was  reconciled  to  him, 
when  in  full  preparation  for  his  march  into 
Asia,  as  the  generalissimo  of  Greece,  against 
the  Persian  monarchy.  The  assassination  of 
the  able  and  ambitious  Philip  by  Pausanias, 
at  that  eventful  crisis,  excited  some  suspicion 
against  Alexander  and  Olympias;  but,  as  it 
was  one  of  his  first  acts  to  execute  justice  upon 
the  murderer,  who  had  also  been  actuated  by  re- 
venge for  acknowledged  ill  treatment  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  this  imputation  Tests  on  little 
beyond  surmise.  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
without  opposition,  was  at  this  time  in  his 
twentieth  year  ;  and  his  youth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, excited  several  of  the  states  of  Greece 
to  endeavour  to  set  aside  the  Macedonian  as- 
cendancy. By  a  sudden  march  into  Thessaly, 
he  however  soon  overawed  the  most  ac- 
tive ;  and  when,  on  a  report  of  his  death, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  party,  the  various  states  were  excited  into 
great  commotion,  he  punished  the  open  revolt 
of  Thebes  with  a  severity  which  effectually 
prevented  any  imitation  of  its  example.  In- 
duced to  stand  a  siege,  that  unhappy  city,  site? 
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being  mattered  with  dreadful  slaughter,  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  with  the  ostentatious  ex- 
ception of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  ; 
while  the  unfortunato  surviving  inhabitants 
were  stripped  of  all  their  possessions  and  sold 
indiscriminately  into  slavery.    Intimidating  by 
this  cruel  policy,  the  Macedonian  party  gained 
the   ascendancy  in    every   state  throughout 
Greece,  and  Athens  particularly  distingui  -'  ed 
itself  by  the  meanness  of  its  submission.  Alex- 
ander then  repaired  to  Corinth,  where,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states,  his  office  of 
superior  commander  was  recognised  and  de- 
fined ;  and  in  the    twenty-second  year  of  liia 
age,  leaving  Antipater  his  viceroy  in  Macedon, 
he  passed  the  Hellespont  to  overturn  the  Per- 
sian empire  with  an  army  not  exceeding  4500 
horse  and  30,000  foot.     The  first  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Granicus,  where  the  Persians 
made  a  spirited  resistance,  but  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  united  skill  and  valour  of  the 
Greeks,  inspirited    by  the    daring   persona] 
courage  of  their  leader.    The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was  the  freedom  and 
restoration  of  all   the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.    Hie  battle  of  Issus  in  Cilicia  was  the 
next  great  general    advantage   obtained    by 
Alexander  over  the  Persians,  in  which  struggle 
the  camp  of  Darius,  with  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.    His 
humane  and  generous  treatment  of  his  illus- 
trious captives  has  been  always  highly  praised 
by  historians;   a  panegyric  that  implies  no 
great  compliment  to  ancient  gallantry,  which 
no  doubt  was  sufficiently  barbarous  to  cap- 
tives of  every  rank.   From  Cilicia,  Alexander 
marched  to  Phoenicia ;  and  all  the  country  sur- 
rendered to  him  except  Tyre,  which  cost  him 
a  siege  of  seven  months.    This  delay  so  ex- 
asperated him,  that  he  put  many  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  even  carried  bis 
cruelty  so  far  as  to  crucify  two  thousand  for 
the  crime  of  bravely  defending  their  country — 
an  act  of  atrocity  which,  with  his  treatment  of 
Thebes,  has  incurably  darkened  the  character 
of  Alexander.    After  the  reduction  of  Tyre, 
according  to  Joseph  us,  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  high-priest  and 
offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple ;  but  as  that 
writer  is  the  only  one  who  mentions  the  tran- 
saction, which  at  the  same  time  is  inconsistent 
with  the  accounts  of  other  historians ;  and  as 
the  narrative  is  otherwise  marvellous  and  con- 
tradictory to  known  facts,  the  more  judicious 
of  the  modern  critics  deem  it  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence.   Alexander  next  proceeded  to  Gaza, 
where  he  acted  with  as  little  credit  to  bis 
character  as  at  Tyre,  sacrificing  the  inhabitants 
after  its  capture,  and,  in  puerile  imitation  of 
liia  chosen  hero  Achilles,  dragging  the  body 
of  its  valiant  governor  Betlis  round  the  walls 
of  the  place.     He  then  visited  Egypt,  and 
marked  out  the  plan  of  the  city  since  so  flou- 
rishing under  the  name  of  Alexandria.    His 
next  step  was  a  romantic  expedition  to  the 
■■fear  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert,  where 
H^kftdnlation  bestowed  upon  him  the  litle 
^^hf  Jupiter.    Ho  subsequently  crossed 
^■flM  smd  the  Tigris,  and  after  rcject- 
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ing  fresh  overtures  from  tbs>  humbled  Darin, 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  which 
determined  the  fate  of  Asia.  Babylon  wu 
soon  entered  by  the  victor,  as  also  busa  ami 
Persepolis,  the  last  of  which  cities  was  bunt 
to  gratify  the  cruel  caprice  of  his  courtesan 
Thais.  1  Ie  then  marched  into  Media,  in  pur- 
suit of  Darius,  but  was  stopped  by  an  account 
of  the  execrable  assassination  of  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch  by  his  own  subject  Bessus. 
About  tliis  time  the  army,  enriched  by  spoil 
and  indulgence,  began  to  fall  into  factions ;  and 
a  formidable  conspiracy  against  Alexander 
broke  out  in  his  own  camp,  of  which  Philotas, 
and  eventually  his  father,  the  veteran  Par- 
menio,  became  the  victims.  This  domestic 
danger  surmounted,  he  pushed  his  conquests 
in  tlic  countries  north -east  of  Persia,  and  cap- 
tured in  a  fortress  the  famous  Roxana,  daughter 
of  the  Sogdian  prince  Oxyartes,  whom  he 
formally  espoused,  lie  then  marched  southward, 
and  about  3*7  B.C.  crossed  the  Indus,  when 
several  petty  princes  of  the  country  submitted ; 
but  a  king  of  greater  consequence,  named  Poms, 
valiantly  withstood  the  invader ;  and  although 
conquered  and  made  prisoner,  the  victor,  (with 
the  generosity  by  which  he  was  occasionally 
distinguished)  pleased  with  his  spirit,  restored 
him  his  dominions,  and  made  him  an  ally.  The 
last  place  that  he  took  was  the  city  of  Sangala, 
after  which  he  was  preparing  to  ]>ass  the  Hy- 
phnsis,  now  the  Bevah,  when  the  discontent 
of  his  army  obliged  him  to  terminate  his  pro- 
gress, anil  return.  He  accordingly  erected 
twelve  altars  of  an  extraordinary  size,  to  mark 
the  limits  of  his  progress,  remnants  of  which 
are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  Retreating  to 
the  Hydaspes,  he  built  on  its  banks  two  cities, 
Nica«a  and  Bucpehala,  and  embarked  himself 
and  his  light  troops  on  board  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Nearchus,  leaving  the  main  army 
to  march  by  land.  After  a  severe  contest  with 
the  Malli,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and  his 
whole  army  nearly  lost,  ho  proceeded  down 
the  river  to  Patala,  an  island  formed  by  the 
branching  of  the  Indus.  1  laving  entered  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  performed  some  rites  in  ho- 
nour of  iN'eptune,  he  left  his  fleet ;  and  after 
ordering  Nearchus,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
]>ermit,  to  sail  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  thence 
up  the  Tigris  to  Mesopotamia,  he  himself  pre- 
pared to  inarch  to  Babylon,  towards  which 
capital  he  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
progress,  lteaching  Susa,  he  began  to  give  way 
to  a  passion  for  pleasure  and  joviality ;  and 
with  the  view  of  uniting  his  Grecian  with  his 
Persian  subjects,  he  himself  with  eastern  li- 
cence married  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
Parasatis,  daughter  of  Ochus,  and  promoted 
similar  matches  among  his  nobh*.  Desirous 
of  exploring  the  maritime  parts  of  his  umpire, 
he  descended  with  a  fleet  into  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to  the  camp  of 
IIephcT8tion,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection among  his  Macedonian  troops  with 
great  address  and  magna'iiinity.  At  Kcbaiana 
he  lost  by  disease  his  favourite  IlephiuHtion.  his 
i;ripf  for  which  event  approached  to  extrava- 
gance.   At  length  lie  reached  Babylon,  whcir 
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he  gare  orders  and  set  about  inquiries,  all  in- 
dicating future  undertakings  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance, when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
in  consequence  of  excess  in  drinking,  and  died 
la  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  eventful  reign,  and 
tie  thirty-third  of  his  life,  B.  C.  323.    When 
required  to  name  his  successor,  he  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  To  the  most  worthy."     By  his 
various  wives  he  left  but  one  son,  who,  with 
his  mother  Roxana,  was  murdered  by  Cassander. 
Pursuant  to  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  a  golden  coffin,  and 
enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  now  said 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum.    No  character 
in  history  has  afforded  matter  for  more  discus- 
sion than  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  exact 
quality  of  his  ambition  is  to  this  day  a  subject 
of  dispute.     By  some  he  is  regarded  as  little 
more  than   an  heroic  madman,  actuated  by 
the  mere  desire  of  personal  glory ;  others  give 
him  the  honour  of  vast  and  enlightened  views 
of  policy,  embracing  the  consolidation  and  es- 
tablishment of  an  empire  in  which  commerce, 
learning,  and  the  arts,  should  flourish  in  com- 
mon with  energy  and  enterprise  of  every  de- 
scription.   Each  class  of  reasoners  find  facts  to 
countenance  their  opinion  of  the  mixed  cha- 
racter and  actions  of  Alexander.     The  former 
quote  the  wildneas  of  his  personal  daring,  the 
barren  nature  of  much  of  his  transient  mastery, 
and  his  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  vanquished  on  some  occasions,  and  capricious 
magnanimity  and  lenity  on  others.    The  latter 
advert  to  tacts  like  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  other  acts  indicative  of  large  and  pro- 
spective views  of  true  policy ;  and  regard  Ids 
expeditions  rather  as  schemes  of  discovery  and 
exploration,  than  mere  enterprises  for  fruit- 
less conquest.    The  truth  appears  to  embrace 
a  portion  of  both  these  opinions.    Alexander 
was  too  much  smitten  with  military  glory  and 
the  common  self-engrossment  of  the  mere  con- 
queror, to  be  a  great  and  consistent  politician ; 
while  such  was  the  strength  of  his  intellect  and 
the  light  opened  to  him  by  success,  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  genuine  sources  of  lasting  great- 
ness could  not  but  break  in  upon  him.  The  fate 
of  a  not  very  dissimilar  character  in  our  days 
shows  the  nature  of  this  mixture  of  lofty  in- 
tellect and  persona]  ambition,  which  has  sel- 
dom effected  much  permanent  good  for  man- 
kind in  any  age.    The  fine  qualities  and  de- 
fects of  the  man  were,  in  Alexander,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  ruler.     His  treatment  of 
Pannenio  and  of  Clytus,  and  various  acts  of  ca- 
pricious cruelty  and  ingratitude,  are  contrasted 
by  many  instances  of  extraordinary  gTeatness 
of  mind.     The  anecdote   of  the  manner  in 
which  he  swallowed  the  draught  administered 
by  his  friend  and  physician  Philip,  while  he 
gave  the  latter  the  letter  to  read,  informing 
Lim  it  was  poison,  has  been  admired  in  every 
succeeding  age.    He  was  also  a  lover  and  fa- 
vourer of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  carried 
with  him  a  train  of  poets,  orators,  and  philoso- 
phers, although  his  choice  of  his  attendants  of 
this  description  did  not  always  do  honour  to 
his  judgment.    He  however  encouraged  and 
patronised  the  artists  Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  and 
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Apelles ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  Arte* 
totle,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in 
natural  lustory,  were  very  serviceable  te 
science.  Alexander  also  exhibited  that  une- 
quivocal test  of  strong  intellect,  a  disposition 
to  employ  and  reward  men  of  talents  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  In  person  this 
extraordinary  conqueror,  monarch,  and  man, 
was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  neck  something 
awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
countenance.  His  death  immediately  divided 
his  empire  ;  and  in  one  or  two  generations  his 
successors  dwindled  into  as  mere  Asiatics  and 
Egyptians  as  the  subjects  whom  they  ruled.— 
Q.  Curtius.     Univ.  Hist, 

ALEXANDER  (Severcs)  Roman  emperor, 
was  born  at  Acre  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  year  205. 
He  was  the  son  of  Genesius  Martian  us  and  of 
Mamxa,  niece  to  the  emperor  Severus.    He 
was  admirably  educated  by  his  mother,  and 
was  adopted  and  made  Cesar  by  his  cousin 
Heliogabalus,  then  but  a  few  years  older  than 
himself,  at  the  prudent  instigation  of  their  com-  ■ 
man  grandmother  Mesa.    That  contemptible 
emperor  however  soon  grew  jealous  of  his 
cousin,  and  would  have  destroyed  him,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who 
soon  after  put  Heliogabalus  himself  to  death, 
and  raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial  dignity 
in  his  seventeenth  year.    Alexander  adopted 
the  noble  model  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines; 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  otherwise  occupied 
himself  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
is  eloquently  described  by  Gibbon.     On  the 
whole  be  governed  ably,  both  in  peace  and 
war ;  but  whatever  he  might  owe  to  the  good 
education  bestowed  by  his  mother,  he  allowed 
ber  a  degree  of  influence  in  the  government, 
which  threw  a  cloud  over  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  indi- 
rect exercise  of  female  political  influence  in  all 
cases.    Alexander  behaved  with  great  magna- 
nimity in  one  of  the  frequent  insurrections  of 
the  praetorian  guards ;  but  either  from  fear  or 
necessity  he  allowed  many  of  their  seditious 
mutinies  to  pass  unpunished,  although  in  one 
of  them    they  murdered    their  prefect,   the 
learned  lawyer  Ulpian,  and  in  another  com- 
pelled Dion  Cassius  the  historian,  then  consul, 
to  retire  into  Bithynia.    At  length,  under- 
taking an  expedition  into  Gaul  to  »epress  an 
incursion  of  the  Germans,  he  was  murdered, 
with    his  mother,   in  an  insurrection  of  his 
Gallic  troops,  headed  by  the  brutal  and  gi- 
gantic Thracian  Maximin,  who  took  advantage 
of  their  discontent  at  the  Emperor  s  attempts  to 
restore  discipline.    This  event  happened  in  the 
year  23.3,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.    Alex- 
ander was  favourable  to  Christianity,  following 
the  predilections  of  his  mother  Alamssa,  ana 
he  is  said  to  have  placed  the  statue  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  private  temple,  in  company  with 
those  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius  Tyaneus.  In 
return  the  Christian  writers  all  speak  very  fa- 
vourably of  him.    Herodian,  on  the  contraiy* 
accuses  him  of  great  timidity,  weakness,  and 
undue  subjection  to  his  mother ;  but  exhibit*  a 
disposition  to  detract  from  his  good  character 
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en  all  occasion!,  in  a  way  that  renders  his  evi- 
dence very  suspicious.  lie  was  thrice  married, 
but  left  no  children. — Gibbon.     Crevier. 

ALEXANDER  I  (pope)  succeeded  Eoa- 
ristus  in  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Trajan,  while  the  persecution  in  which  Igna- 
tius perished  was  at  its  height.  He  subse- 
Suently  himself  suffered  martyrdom  .in  119, 
uring  the  fourth  persecution  under  Hadrian. 
The  epistles  yet  extant  under  his  name,  are 
unquestionably  the  forgeries  of  a  later  age; 
but  the  tradition  that  he  first  introduced  thr 
use  of  holy  water  into  the  Romish  church  rests 
on  better  foundation. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

ALEXANDER  II  (pope)  assumed  the 
tiara,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on 
the  papal  throne  in  1061,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Parma, 
and  even  recognized  him  by  the  title  of  Hono- 
riuall.  The  faction  of  Alexander  prevailing, 
his  rival  was  driven  into  exile.  The  new  pope 
was  a  man  of  a  humane  and  tolerant  disposi- 
tion, though  the  licentiousness  of  his  life  and 
manners  caused  great  scandal.  The  better  part 
of  his  character  was  evinced  in  the  protection 
he  afforded  the  persecuted  Jews,  by  whom  in 
particular  his  death  was  much  lamented.  It 
took  place  in  April  1073,  at  Rome,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  pontificate. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER  HI  succeeded  Adrian  IV 
in  the  papal  throne  in  1159.  He  was  a  pontiff 
of  great  ability,  and  deservedly  popular  with 
his  subjects.  His  elevation  was  not  unattended 
either  with  difficulties  or  dangers,  but  his  per- 
severance and  talents  surmounted  them  all. 
Two  rivals  for  the  popedom  were  successively 
started  against  liim  by  the  emperor  Frederic ; 
first  Victor,  appointed  at  Pavia ;  and  after  his 
decease*  cardinal  Guy,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Paschal  III.  Alexander,  who  was  for  a 
while  compelled  to  yield  to  the  storm,  having 
procured  the  recognition  of  his  pretensions  by 
the  courts  of  France  and  England,  took  mea- 
sures towards  asserting  them  in  earnest.  The 
Venetian  states  were  prevailed  upon  to  arm  in 
his  cause,  and  the  then  powerful  weapon  of 
excommunication  was  also  hurled  against  his 
imperial  antagonist,  whose  subjects  were  for- 
mally released  from  their  allegiance.  This 
strong  measure  brought  his  enemy  to  terms, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
them,  in  which  the  interdicts  were  mutually 
removed.  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Sienna, 
died  at  Rome,  August  30, 1181. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER  IV  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne  in  1*54.  He  followed  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  predecessor,  Innocent  IV,  in 
opposing  the  pretensions  of  Mainfroy  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  and  having  failed  in  a  nego- 
tiation for  that  kingdom  with  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  finally  concluded  a  bargain  with 
Henry  III  of  Lngland,  who  advanced  him 
large  sums  on  condition  of  his  securing  the 
Sicilian  succession  to  his  second  son,  Edmund 
earl  of  Lancaster.    The  Pope  received  the 

oney,  but  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 

his  part  of  the  agreement,  Mainfroy 

ming  himself  in  spite  of  their  united 
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efforts.    Alexander  died  in  Maj  If  61  sit  VI- 

tcrbo. — Ih'ul. 

ALEXANDER  V  was  raised  to  the  papa, 
throne  in  1409  by  the  council  of  Pisa.  He 
was  a  Milanese  of  the  lowest  origin,  his  pa- 
rents being  so  p  or,  that  he  himself,  while  a 
child,  was  forced  to  beg  for  his  subsistence. 
Having  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice 
of  a  monk,  he  was  through  his  interest  ad- 
mitted into  his  order.  Distinguishing  himself 
afterwards  by  his  love  for  learning,  opportuni- 
ties were  afforded  him  of  prosecuting  his  stu- 
dies both  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  he  became,  through 
the  favour  of  the  reigning  duke,  bishop  of  Vi- 
cenza,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Milan. 
His  next  step  was  to  the  purple,  which  he  at- 
tained through  the  favour  of  Innocent  VII, 
whose  legate  he  was  in  Lombardy.  Cardinal 
Cossa,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  reins  of 
government,  was  suspected  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  abruptly,  May 
3,  1410.  under  circumstances  inducing  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  occasioned  by  poison. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER  VI,  one  of  the  greatest 
monsters  of  profligacy  and  debauchery  that 
ever  disgraced  the  papal  or  any  other  throne. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  pope  Calix- 
tus  III,  Roderic  Borgia,  as  he  was  then  stiled, 
obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  with  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Valencia.  Notwithstanding  the 
notoriety  and  enormity  of  his  crimes,  among 
which  might  be  ranked  incest  and  murder,  bis 
intrigues  raised  him  to  the  popedom  on  the 
death  of  Innocent  VIII  in  1492.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  load  his  four  ille- 
gitimate sons  with  dignities  and  honours.  Of 
these  the  infamous  Cesar  Borgia  was  the  se- 
cond, who,  like  a  true  descendant  of  so  worthy 
a  sire,  not  only  assassinated  his  elder  brother, 
Francis  duke  of  Gandia,  but  is  said  to  have 
shared  with  him  and  with  his  father  the  em- 
braces of  his  own  sister  Lucretia.  As  an  ec- 
clesiastic, Alexander  was  in  the  highest  degree 
ambitious,  bigotted,  and  intolerant.  The  dis- 
sentions  he  managed  to  excite  among  the 
potentates  of  Europe,  his  crooked  policy  con- 
trived to  turn  entirely  to  his  own  profit ;  while 
the  execution  of  Savonarola,  whom  he  burned 
at  the  stake  in  1498  for  denouncing  the  crimes 
of  the  clergy  from  the  pulpit,  is  a  proof  of  the 
unrelenting  savageness  of  his  disposition.  The 
death  of  this  monster  was  suitable  to  his  life* 
At  a  banquet  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  his 
favourite  son  Caesar,  had  prepared  for  Cor- 
ncto  and  eight  other  newly  created  cardinals, 
the  poison  intended  to  take  off  one  or  more  of 
them,  for  the  sake  of  appropriating  their  re- 
venues, was  by  some  mistake  administered  to 
the  contrivers  of  the  plot.  The  Pope  died  the 
next  day,  August  8, 1503,  in  great  agony ;  his 
son,  by  the  timely  application  of  powerful  an- 
tidotes and  his  own  natural  strength  of  consti- 
tution, escaped,  but  only  to  perish  as  miserably 
four  years  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Viana* 
Two  accounts  of  the  life  of  this  pope  have  ap- 
peared, the  one  written  in  I^atin  by  Burchard, 
the  other  in  English,  published  in  17*9  by 
Alexander  Gordon. — Ibid 
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ALEXANDER  VII  (Fabio  Chigi.  pcqic) 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1599.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  Pallavicini  family,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Urban  VIII,  and  by  him 
appointed,  first,  inquisitor  at  Malta,  afterwards 
▼ice-legate  to  Ferrara,  and  eventually  raised  to 
the  purple,  and  sent  as  nuncio  into  Germany, 
cardinal  Mazarin,  though  at  first  opposed  to 
him,  was  at  length  won  over  to  his  party, 
through  the  mediation  of  their  mutual  friend 
Saccheti;  and,  by  their  joint  intrigues,  Cliigi 
was,  on  the  death  of  Innocent  X,  placed  in  St 
Peter's  chair  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
clave, which  consisted  of  sixty-four  cardinals. 
His  disposition  was  liberal,  and  even  magnifi- 
cent ;  to  which  his  patronage  of  learned  men, 
and  the  embellishments  he  lavished  on  his  ca- 
pital (especially  the  college  Delia  Sapienza, 
which  he  completed  and  furnished  with  a  no- 
ble library,)  bear  testimony,  lie  was  himself 
an  author  ;  and  a  collection  of  his  poems,  in 
one  volume,  hat  come  down  to  us.  Ilis  death 
took  place  in  May  1667,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year. — Ibid. 

ALEXANDER  VIII,  the  last  pope  of 
that  name,  succeeded  Innocent  XI  in  1689. 
He  sprang  from  a  Venetian  family  named  Ot- 
toboni,  and  was  in  his  eightieth  year  when  he 
exchanged  his  cardinal's  hat  and  the  bishopric 
of  Brescia  and  Frescati,  for  the  triple  crown. 
The  immediate  promotion  of  his  nephews  to 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity  excited  much  con- 
versation, which  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the 
pontiff  the  observation,  that  "  he  had  no  time 
to  lose,  it  being  twenty-three  and  a  half 
o'clock  with  him  already ;"  in  allusion  to  the 
Italian  method  of  counting  the  hours.  The 
truth  of  his  remark  was  established  by  his  de- 
cease within  two  years,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALEXANDER  (de  Medici)  the  natural 
son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  became  first  duke  of 
Florence,  by  the  influence  of  Charles  V,  who 
married  him  to  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret 
of  Austria.  He  was  no  sooner  installed  than 
he  governed  with  the  greatest  tyranny,  and 
insulted  not  only  the  best  families,  but  the  very 
cloisters  of  Florence,  with  the  grossness  of  his 
unbridled  licentiousness.  Among  the  compa- 
nions of  his  debauchery  was  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci, a  relation,  a  young  man  of  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  excited 
by  the  indignant  republican,  Philip  Strozzi,  to 
undertake  the  assassination  of  the  Duke.  ITiis 
scheme  was  accomplished  by  seducing  him  into 
a  private  chamber,  in  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing a  lady  with  whom  he  was  enamoured  He 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  was  poniarded. 
This  murder  took  place  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  in  1537.  Assassination  sel- 
dom brings  about  the  desired  result ;  and  the 
crime  of  Lorenzo  was  useless,  for  the  Floren- 
tines did  not  recover  their  liberty.  The  assas- 
sin made  bis  escape,  first  to  Venice,  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  but  was  himself  assassinated 
ten  years  after  by  two  soldiers  who  had  been 
guards  to  the  duke,  both  of  whom  refused  a  very 
considerable  sum  which  had  been  placed  upon 
flhe  head  of  Uas)  murderer.— New.  Vict.  Hist. 
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ALEXANDER,  an  abbot  in  Sicily,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Roger 
king  of  Sicily,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  entitled  "  Hispania  Illustrate*"  He 
lived  in  the  12th  century. — Dupin. 

ALEXANDER,  an  English  abbot,  sect  to 
Rome  by  Henry  111,  in  ordeT  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  English  nation ;  for  which,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  imprisoned  and  ex- 
communicated by  Pandulphus  the  papal  le- 
gate. He  wrote  several  works,  among  which 
are  "  Victoria  a  Proteo;  de  Potestate  Eccle- 
siae  ;  de  Cessione  Papali,"  &c. — Biog.  Brit. 

ALEXANDER  (ab  Alexandro)  a  Nea- 
politan jurisconsult  ;  celebrated,  however, 
more  for  his  attachment  to  polite  literature 
than  for  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  principal  work,  "  Dies  Geni- 
ales,"  written  in  imitation  of  the  "  Noctes 
Atticae"  of  Gellius,  was  published  in  1687, 
with  notes,  by  his  commentator  Tiraqueau.— ■ 
Vossius. 

ALEXANDER  (Noel)  a  French  domini- 
can,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  die  se- 
venteenth century.  He  wrote  a  tieatise  on  the 
conformity  of  the  Chinese  ceremonies  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  various  theo- 
logical works  of  more  or  less  magnitude.  The 
production,  however,  by  which  he  is  most 
known,  is  "  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament/'  in  Latin,  8  vols, 
folio.  Having  written  in  defence  of  the  Galli- 
can  church,  his  works  were  proscribed  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  however  much  respected 
him.  This  very  laborious  writer  died  in  the 
year  17  J4-—  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALEXANDER  (op  Paris)  a  Norman 
poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  removed  te 
Paris,  and  was  esteemed  in  the  court  of  Philip 
Augustus.  He  wrote  a  metrical  poem  called 
"  Alexander  the  Great,"  in  verses  of  twelve 
syllables,  and  gave  the  first  idea  of  what  could 
be  done  in  that  measure  in  the  French  language. 
It  is  supposed,  that  from  Alexander  and  his 
poem,  lines  of  twelve  syllables  are  called  Alex- 
andrines.— Moreri. 

ALEXANDER  (Neuseoi)  a  grand  duke 
of  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whose  merits  civil,  military  and  re- 
ligious, procured  him,  eventually,  the  honours 
of  canonization,  and  the  institution,  by  Peter 
the  Great,  of  an  order  of  knighthood  consist- 
ing of  135  members,  bearing  his  name,  and 
recognising  him  as  their  patron  saint.  The 
most  celebrated  action  of  his  life  was  a  great 
victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  more  northern 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  where  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  with  great  pomp,  and  a 
monastery  and  mausoleum,  since  become  the 
favourite  burial  place  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia, raised  over  them  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.  He  was  born  in  1818,  but  the 
date  of  his  decease  is  uncertain. — Mod*  Un» 
History.     Cox's  Travels. 

ALEXANDER  (TaALLiAMos)  a  physician 
of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth  century.  His 
works  in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in 
medical  estimation  they  prow  him  the  best 
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Grecian  physician  alter  Hippocrates.  They 
are  published  both  in  the  original  Greek  and 
in  Latin.  Of  the  latter  version,  Haller  gave 
an  edition  at  Lausanne  in  1772. — Friend's 
Hist.  Phy*. 

ALEXANDER  (sir  William)  earl  of 
Stirling,  an  eminent  Scottish  statesman  and 

E>et,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  I. 
e  first  commenced  as  an  amatory  poet,  with 
ft  complaint  of  his  unsuccessful  suit  to  a  lady 
whom  he  names  Aurora,  which  poem  he  pub- 
lished in  1604.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court 
of  James,  and  in  1607  published  some  dramas 
which  he  entitled  "  Monarchic  Tragedies," 
and  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  1613,  he  be- 
came gentleman  usher  to  prince  Charles,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  in 
1621  king  James  made  a  grant  to  him  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to  colonization.  Ibis 
scheme  was  further  sanctioned  by  Charles  I, 
who  appointed  him  lord  lieutenant  of  that  co- 
lony, and  founded  the  order  of  Nova  Scotia 
baronets  in  Scotland,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  set- 
tlement. Sir  William  Alexander  was  subse- 
quently made  secretary  of  6tate  for  Scotland, 
and  created  viscount  Canada  and  earl  of  Stir- 
ling. He  died  in  1640.  His  poems,  which 
make  one  volume  folio,  possess  much  merit  of 
the  graver  kind.  James  I  used  to  call  him  his 
philosophic  poet — Biog.  Brit. 

ALEXANDER  (William)  an  able  artist, 
bona  at  Maidstone  in  1768.  His  father,  who 
was  a  coachmaker,  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  study  the  fine 
arts  in  London,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
embassy  of  lord  Macartney  to  China.  On  his 
return,  besides  his  drawings  in  illustration  of 
the  work  of  sir  George  Staunton,  he  published 
a  splendid  one  of  his  own,  entitled  "  The  Cos- 
tume of  China,"  which  obtained  so  much  no- 
tice that  he  was  induced  to  publish  a  second 
part.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1816,  he 
was  keeper  of  the  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  made  drawings  of  the  an- 
cient marbles  and  terra  cotta,  published  in  3 
vols.  4to,  by  Mr  Taylor  Combe* — Gent.  Mag. 

ALEXIS,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  born  at  Thu- 
lium, a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  in  Lucania. 
He  came  to  Athens  when  young,  and  instructed 
Menander,  who  was  his  nephew,  in  dramatic 
composition.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  B.  C.  393.  A  few  fragments  of 
bis  works  alone  remain,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Vetustissimorum  Authorum  Gntcorum 
Poemata,"  1570  —  Vomus. 

ALEXIS  (Michaelovitch;  czar  of  Russia, 
was  born  in  1630,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Michael  in  1646.  Alexis,  who  was  prede- 
cessor and  father  to  Peter  the  Great,  was 
an  able  monarch,  and  the  first  Russian  ruler 
who  acted  on  the  policy  of  a  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  other  states  and  nations  of 
Europe.  He  preceded  his  celebrated  son  in 
measures  for  the  civilization  and  political  and 
improvement  of  Russia.  Alexis, 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  much 
A?  the  cekbnted  victory  of  John 
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Sobieski  at  Chcksim.  He  died  A.  D.  1677, 
aged  forty-six.  Peter  the  Great  was  his  son 
by  his  second  wife  Natalia,  daughter  of  a  cap- 
tain of  hussars. — Mod.  Univ.  hist, 

ALEXIS  (Petrovitch)  son  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  his  first  wife  Eudoxia.  This  un- 
happy prince,  unfortunately  for  himself  op- 
posed the  new  policy  of  his  father,  and  ex- 
pressed an  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
ancient  barbarous  usages  and  customs  of  his 
country.  His  private  habits  were  as  gross  and 
intemperate  as  his  public  views  were  ignorant 
and  bounded ;  and  Peter,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  inspire  him  with  his  own  sentiments 
and  with  a  more  enlightened  love  of  his  coun- 
try, at  length  resolved  to  disinherit  him,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  certain  overthrow  of  all  his 
plans,  if  followed  by  such  a  successor.  The 
Czarovitch  appeared  to  consent ;  hut  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  his  father  from  Rus- 
sia, he  made  liis  escape  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, his  brother-in-law.  The  imperial  court 
concealed  him  some  time  at  Vienna,  from  which 
place  he  retired,  first  to  Tnspruck,  and  subse- 
quently to  Naples,  until,  his  retreat  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Czar,  ho  was  induced  to  return 
to  Moscow.  On  his  arrival,  his  sword  was 
taken  from  him  ;  lie  was  conducted  as  a  cri- 
minal into  the  presence  of  his  father ;  and  in 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  the  czar 
caused  him  formally  to  renounce  the  succession. 
At  the  same  time,  all  his  confidants  were  ar- 
rested, some  of  whom  were  executed ;  and  his 
mother  Eudoxia  was  transferred  to  a  monastery 
near  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  At  last  the  unhappy 
prince  was  tried,  and  by  an  excess  of  rigour 
which  it  is  difficult  on  any  theory  to  vindicate, 
condemned  to  death.  His  sentence  was  re- 
ported to  him,  and  the  next  day  he  died  in 
prison,  a  victim  to  his  own  weakness  and  the 
merciless  severity  of  his  extraordinary  parent. 
Alexis  left  a  son,  who  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  the  empress  Catherine.  Opinion 
is  much  divided  as  to  the  motives  and  neces- 
sity for  this  unnatural  sacrifice.  It  was  of  course 
vindicated  by  Peter,  as  demanded  by  the  inter- 
ests of  his  rising  empire.  The  fate  of  Alexis 
forms  at  once  a  comparison  and  contrast  with 
that  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  immolated 
son  of  Philip  II.  The  former  suffered  for  his 
predilection  for  ancient  institutions  and  ideas ; 
the  latter,  for  his  implied  attachment  to  the 
new  light  that  was  then  rising  up  in  Europe.— 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

ALEXIS  (William)  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  prior  of  Bussi-au-Perche,  was  living  in 
1505.  He  left  various  pieces  of  poetry  which 
iu  his  own  time  were  much  esteemed.  For  a 
monk  his  subjects  are  curious,  the  following 
being  his  principal  works :  1.  '•  Four  Chants 
royaux,  presented  at  the  games  du  Puy  at 
Rouen,"  4to;  2.  "  Lb  Passetems  de  tout 
Homme  et  de  toute  Femme,"  Paris,  8vo  and 
4to,  which  is  a  grave  performance  on  the  mi- 
scry  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave : 
3.  "  Le  grand  Blason  des  Faulses  Amours, 
4to,  Paris,  1493,  being  a  dialogue  on  the  evils 
produced  by  love.  Alexis  is  very  circumspect 
on  these  subjects,  which,  says  sne  of  his  bio- 
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grapfcers,  was  not  always  the  case  with  even 
monkish  writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
— ftio<*.  Uuicerselle. 

ALFARABI,  an  eminent  Arabian  philoso- 
pAer  in  the  tenth  century,  a  native  of  Farab,  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  Aristotelean  philosophy, 
which  were  read  not  only  among  the  Arabs, 
but  by  the  eastern  Jews,  who  then  began  to 
attend  to  the  works  of  Aristotle.  His  treatise 
"  De  Intelligentiis"  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Avicenna,  Venice,  1496 ;  another, 
"  De  Causis,"  is  in  Aristotle's  works,  accom- 
p;tnied  by  a  commentary  by  Averroes.  His 
'*  Opuscula  varia'*  were  printed  at  Paris,  1638 ; 
and  he  obtained  much  reputation  in  his  day  by 
a  species  of  Encyclopedia,  the  MS  of  which  is 
in  the  Escurial,  wherein  he  gives  a  brief  defi- 
nition of  various  branches  of  science  and  art. 
He  died  at  Damascus  in  950. — Biog.  Univ. 

ALVENUS  VARUS(PuBLius)aceIebrated 
11  oman  lawyr-T,  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  713. 
He  became  consul,  and  is  mentioned  by  Horace, 
and  with  gTeat  approbation  by  Virgil.  He  first 
made  those  collections  of  the  civil  law  wluch 
are  termed  digests ;  he  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gel- 
liu.H,  but  none  of  his  works  are  extant. — Ibid. 

ALFIERI  (Vittorio)  an  Italian  poet  of 
a  noble  family,  born  at  Asti  in  Piedmont, 
January  17,  1749.  He  was  educated  at 
Turin,  where,  with  great  strength  of  temper, 
he  exhibited  very  little  talent,  and  still  less 
industry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  quitted 
hi*  studies  with  the  acquirement  of  no  ac- 
complishment but  that  of  riding,  and  along 
with  it  an  excessive  attachment  to  horses. 
His  next  pursuit  was  travelling;  and  in 
the  three  or  four  succeeding  years  he  visited 
nearly  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe. 
To  England  he  repaired  twice  in  the  course  of 
that  jKrriod,  and  during  the  last  visit  of  seven 
months,  distinguished  himself  merely  by  affairs 
of  gallantry.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  a  lady  of  quality  first 
turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  poetry; 
and  after  come  imperfect  attempts,  he  com- 
pleted a  tragedy  called  Cleopatra,  which  he 
procured  to  be  acted  at  Turin  in  1773,  with  a 
small  piece  by  way  of  farce,  also  written  by  him- 
self, which  he  named  "  The  Poets."  The 
partial  success  of  these  attempts  opened 
a  new  existence  to  A 1  fieri,  who  with  cha- 
ractcristu-  ardour  immediately  resolved  as- 
siduously to  cultivate  his  own  language  and 
the  I  .a  tin,  to  study  the  best  authors  in  both, 
and  to  follow  up  dramatic  composition  upon 
certain  principles  invented  by  himself.  The 
result  of  this  determination  was  the  produc- 
tion of  fourteen  dramas  in  the  following  seven 
years,  together  with  several  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  a  translation  of  Sallust,  •■  A  Trea- 
tise on  Tyranny,"  "Etruria  Avenged,"  a  poem 
in  four  cantos,  and  five  odes  on  the  American 
Revolution.  In  the  course  of  this  time.  Al- 
lien had  obtained  the  band  of  the  widow  of 
the  last  miserable  Pretender,  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Schomberg,  usually  railed  the  coun- 
tess of  Albany  (see  Albany)  ;  and  in  her  com- 
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theatre  to  which  he  continued  to  add  new 
tragedies.  Alfieri  beheld  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  with  the  feelings  of  a  lover  of  li- 
berty, and  even  strongly  recorded  them  in  an 
ode  on  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  The  horrors 
produced  by  the  melancholy  reaction  of  centu- 
ries of  bad  government  soon  however  drove 
him  from  France,  leaving  behind  him  property 
in  the  funds,  furniture,  paper,  and  books,  all 
which  were  confiscated,  r  rom  this  time,  with 
more  resentment  than  philosophy,  he  always 
expressed  the  most  decided  antipathy  to  tiie 
French  people,  and  even  disavowed  such  of  his 
early  works  as  breathed  the  language  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  At  the  age  of  forty -eight  he 
began  to  study  the  Greek  language,  from  which 
he  made  several  translations,  and  dedicated 
himself  so  laboriously  to  literature,  especially 
satire  and  the  drama,  as  to  produce  a  dis- 
order of  which  he  died  at  Florence  on  the  3d 
October  1803.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St  Croix  in  that  capital,  where  his  widow 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory, 
executed  by  Canova,  and  had  it  placed  be- 
tween the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ma- 
chiavel.  Alfieri  wrote  the  somewhat  too  flat- 
tering inscription  for  his  own  tomb,  ft*  also  his 
life,  published  at  Paris,  1809,  and  in  English, 
at  London,  1810.  These  memoirs,  if  some- 
what too  self-complacent,  are  not  wiAout  in- 
terest, and  show,  like  more  recent  instances, 
the  mixed  operation  of  early  notions  of  rank, 
fortune,  and  self-consequence,  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  men  of  genius  who  are 
born  to  inherit  them.  The  character  of  Al- 
fieri was  too  strong  and  impulsive  to  be  either 
philosophical  or  amiable;  and  his  political 
opinions  followed  the  bent  of  his  temper,  being 
hastily  taken  up  and  as  hastily  laid  down. 
That  mind,  however,  which  can  follow  up  a 
life  of  early  dissipation  by  a  steady  determi- 
nation to  become  distinguished  in  literature, 
with  much  of  the  preparatory  attainment  to 
acquire,  is  one  of  extraordinary  energy;  and 
such  was  that  of  Alfieri.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  at  Florence  in  1804,  and 
his  dramas  have  been  translated  both  into  French 
and  English.  His  tragedies,  the  dramatis  per- 
sons of  which  are  for  the  most  part  Greek  and 
Roman,  exhibit  strength  of  conception  and 
great  occasional  energy ;  but  looking  to  nature, 
they  aim  too  much  at  lofty  expression  and 
forcible  thoughts.  They  have  of  late  how- 
ever excited  considerable  attention ;  and  more 
than  one  dramatist  has  sought  after  compara- 
tive originality  by  the  study  of  them. — Biog. 
Univ.     Life  by  himself* 

ALFORD  (Michael)  an  English  Jesuit 
born  in  London  in  1587,  who,  after  studying 
at  Lou  vain  and  residing  at  Rome,  remained  in 
the  English  metropolis  as  a  missionary  from 
the  Society  of  Jesus  for  thirty  years.  He  died 
at  St  Omers  in  1652,  and  left  two  books  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  "  Britannia  illustrata," 
4to,  Antwerp,  1641,  and  "  Annales  Ecclesiat- 
tici  Britannorum,  Saxonum,  Anglorum/'  ibid 
4to. — Kicolton'i  Eng.  Hut.  Lib. 

ALFRED   (tur  Gat  at.)    TYui  Kt^ 
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them  to  surrender.  Such  were  their  nufetbsn, 
that  Alfred,  with  equal  policy  and  humanity 
sought  to  transform  them  into  subjects,  and 
gave  them  settlements  in  East  Anglia  and 
Northumberland,  on  condition  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  ex- 
pedient succeeded ;  Alfred  himself  stood  spon- 
sor for  Guthrum  at  the  font ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  incursion  up  the  Thames,  the 
country  was  for  a  long  time  free  from  Danish 
ravages.  On  this  happy  re-establishment,  Al- 
fred exerted  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his 


rulers  on  record,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethel- 
wolf  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  bora  at 
Wantage,  Berks,  A.  D.  849.  At  the  early  age 
if  five  years  he  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a 
large  retinue  to  Rome,  when  he  was  confirmed, 
or,  as  some  writers  assert,  royally  anointed  by 
pope  Leo  IV.  Soon  after  his  return  he  accom- 
panied his  father  again  to  the  same  capital ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  by  this  early  travelling 
his  dawning  faculties  received  the  favourable 
direction  by  which  they  were  subsequently  so 
admirably  distinguished.     Ethel  wolf  died  when 

Alfred  was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  was  succeed-  j  wise  and  persevering  character  to  adopt 
ed  successively  by  his  elder  sons  Ethelbald, .  sures  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  future  de- 
Ethelbert,  and.  Ethelred,  by  the  last  of  whom  '  predations.     lie  erected  castles  and  fortresses 
Alfred  was  employed  as  his  chief  minister  and  .  in  proper  situations,   formed   a  militia,   and 
general.     In  871  a  Danish  force,  which  had   above  all  got  together  an  armed  fleet  of  one 
successfully  invaded  England  in  866,  under  \  hundred  sail  of  the  strips  of  war  of  the  period, 
the  command  of  llinguar  and  Hubba,  marched   which  he  manned  partly  with  his  own  subjects, 
to  Reading,  and  mastered  both  town  and  castle. '  and  partly  with  Frisians.     He  also  besieged 
Ethelred  and  Alfred    immediately    collected .  and  recovered  the  city  of  London  from  the 
a  force,  which  they  led  against  the  Danes, '  Danes,  which  he  found  in  a  miserable  condi- 
and  obtained  a  victory,  but  were  soon  after  '  tion,  but  repaired  and  maintained  as  a  fortress, 
routed,  in  return,  near  Devizes,  when  Ethelred  I  In  89.S,   an   interval  of  some  years   having 
received  a  wound  which  terminated  his  exist- !  elapsed,   a  Danish  fleet,  after  ravaging  the 
ence,  leaving  to  Alfred,  then  in  his  twenty-   coast  of  France,  disembarked  a  large  force  in 
second  year  a  crown  in  defence  of  which  he    Kent,  which  was  checked  by  Alfred.    He  had 
was  called  into  immediate  action.     His  first   then  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  rebellious  ope- 
conflictwith  his  formidable  enemies  the  Danes,   rations  of  his  new  subjects  in  East  Anglia  and 
at  W^ton,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  they  subse-  '  Northumberland,  who  appeared  suddenly  with 
qucntly  agreed  to  a  peace  which  they  violated, '  a  fleet  on  the  western  coast.    All  these  annov- 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  great  uaval  victory    ances  however  were  finally  put  down  by  the 
obtained  by  Alfred,  came  to  terms  a  second  ,  vigour  and  abilities  of  the  king ;  and  he  closed 
time.  -  The  arrival  of  new  hordes,  however,  so   the  whole  warfare  by  the  capture  of  some  Nor- 
increased  their  number  in  Wiltshire,  that  the   thumbrian  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  in  the 
Saxons,  in  despair,  could  not  be  brought  to   west,  and  whom,  after  a  legal  trial  at  Win- 
make  head  against  them ;  and  Alfred  himself,    Chester,  he  executed  as  pirates  and  enemies  of 
laying  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  took  shelter  '  civilized  society.     The  remainder  of  the  life  of 
in  the  house  of  one  of  his  own  neatherds. !  Alfred  was  peaceable  ;  for  such  was  now  his 
Wliile  in  this  obscure  retreat,  a  little  adventure   high  character,  that  the  Danish  settlers  on  tha 
occurred  to  lum  of  which  most  of  our  English    east  and  the  north,  on  his  approach,  humbly 
historians  take  notice.    The  woman  of  the  house    submitted.    The  Welch  also  acknowledged  hi 
having  placed  some  cakes  before  the  fire  to    authority ;  and  at  the  oxjiense  of  fifty-six  bat 
toast,  as  Alfred  was  sitting  by,  trimming  his    ties,  in  which  he  had  been  personally  engaged 
bow  and  arrows,  she  took  it  fur  granted  that  he    by  sea  and  land,  he  found  himself  undisputed 
would  attend  to  them.     Intent  on  what  he  was    king  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
doing,  the  King  suffered  the  cakes  to  burn    Scotland.    Great  and  active  however  as  Alfred 
without  observation,  which  so  enraged  the  good    appears  in  warlike  exploits,  as  a  legislator, 
woman,  that  she  rated  him  soundly,  and  doubted    a  reformer  of  manners,   and  a  promoter  of 
not  that  he  would  be  ready  enough   to    eat   learning  and  the  arts,  his  exertions  were  still 
what  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  attend  to.   more   extraordinary.     Without  entering  into 
Soon  after,  collecting  a  few  faithful  followers,    the   controversy  regarding  the  originality  of 
he  took  possession  of  the  small  isle  of  Athelney,   many  of  his  admirable  institutions,  or  how  far 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tone  and  the    they  were  modifications  of  laws  and  usages 
Parrot,  in  Somersetshire,  whence   he  sallied    common  to  the  Saxon  and  German  tribea/he 
out  occasionally  with  profound  sccresy,  and  :  undeniably  embodied  them  iuto  a  system,  and 
beat  off  the  unguarded  quarters  of  die  Dauos  in    thereby,  according  to  the  antiquary  Spelman, 
his  neighbourhood.    At  length,  understanding   laid  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
that  Odun  earl  of  Devonshire  had  obtained  a   land.     The  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury,  at- 
signal  victory  over  the  Danish  leader  Hubba,  and    tributed  to  him,  Sir  William  Blackstone  con- 
taken  the  famous  magical  standard  of  the  raven,  jjectures  that  ho  onJy  adopted  and  improved; 
he  left  his  retreat,  and  proceeding  towards   and  the   same    observation    is  extended    by 
the  camp  of  Guthrum,  the  Danish  prince,  in  \  Whitaker  and  others  to  the  division  of  the 
the  dispute  of  a  harper,  remained  several J  country  into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  for 
days  making  his  observations  at  leisure.     He  !  purposes  of  judicature  and  jwlice.     Itis  cer- 
ft**5sflBMEsd  his  nobles  with  their  followers   tain  however  that  the  general  survey  of  the 
^•svous  on  the  borders  of  Sel-  '  kingdom,  called  the  "  Winchester  Book,"  th» 
^jst  defeating  the  enemy  in  !  origin  of  that  of  Domesday,  was  compiled  b/ 
d  their  camp  and  compelled  j  the  order  of  Alfred.    Judicial  administration 
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teems  to  hare  engaged  no  small  share  of  thi 
attention  of  this  patriotic  monarch ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regulations  in  favour  of  general 
and  equal  justice,  he  severely  punished  delin- 
quency in  any  of  its  functionaries.    The  poli- 
tical constitution  of  England  is  also  presumed 
to  be  indebted  to  Alfred  for  the  settlement  of 
one  of  its  principal  features — a  regular  convo- 
cation of  the  states.    His  great  council,  con- 
sisting of  bishops,  earls,  aldermen,  and  thanes, 
was  by  an  express  law  called  together  twice 
a  year  in  London,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  realm.     In  other  circumstances  he  also 
showed  a  most  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  dedicating  a  large  portion  of  his 
revenues  to  rebuilding  the  cities  ruined  by  the 
Danes,  erecting  new  ones,  and  rebuilding  and 
restoring  the  monasteries  and  other  religious 
foundations.     His  encouragement  of  learning 
was  as  distinguished  as  his  own  proficiency, 
considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when, 
whatever  received  the  name,  was  confined  to 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  even  of  these  Alfred  com- 
plained that  there  were  very  few  south  of  the 
H umber  who  understood  the  service  of  the 
church,   or  could  translate  a  single  piece  of 
Latin  into  English.     To  remedy  this  defect,  he 
invited  men  of  learning  to  his  court,  from  all 
parts,  and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  semina- 
ries in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom.     He  has 
been  called  the  original  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  or  at  all  events  is  said  to 
have  founded  University  College,  Oxon ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Whitaker  and  Smith,  that  these 
assertions  are  not  absolutely  correct.    However 
these  antiquarian  points  may  be  settled,  it  is 
admitted  that  he  greatly  improved  the  system 
of  education  there.     Alfred  himself  may  be 
said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  royal 
authors ;  so  many  works  indeed  are  attributed 
to   him,   that  in  order  to    keep  within   the 
bounds  of  credibility,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
he    only   patronized  many  of  the  voluminous 
translations  into  Anglo-Saxon  which  bear  his 
name.    Versions  of  Orosius,  of  Bede,  of  Boe- 
tliius,  of  several  pieces  of  St  Gregory,  of  zEsop's 
Fables,  of  various  religious  works,  including  the 
Psalter,  together  with  several  collections  of 
legal  and  historical  matters  are  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Alfred.    In  the  translation  of  Orosius 
is  also  an  account  of  a  voyage,  made  under  his 
patronage,  for  the  discovery  of  a  north  east 
passage  ;  and  he  even  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  carry  alms  to  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  which  ships  he  received 
back  commodities  of  the  country.    To  accom- 
plish all  these  things,  as  the  nicest  distribution 
of  his  time  and  bis  revenue  was  essential,  he 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  most  strict 
arrangement  for  the  employment  of  both.    To 
crown  his  great  public  character,  Alfred  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  mild  and  amiable  of 
men  in  private  life ;  of  a  temper  serene  and 
cheerful,  affable,  kind,  and  merciful ;  and  al- 
though eminently  pure  in  his  own  conduct  and 
Banners,  not  averse  to  society,  or  to  innocent 
He  was  also  personally  well-fa- 
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farm,  and  a  dignified  and  engaging  aspect. 
After  reigning  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half, 
this  illustrious  prince  died,  according  to  some 
accounts  A.  D.  900 ;  others  say  901.  By  his 
oueen  <&Iswitha  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  one  of  his  sons  died  in  his  father's  life 
time ;  the  second,  Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded 
him.  One  of  his  daughters,  named/Ethelfleds, 
married  to  an  earl  of  Mercia,  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  greatest  portion  of  his  talents. 
In  this  age  of  critical  research,  some  doubts 
have  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  the  un- 
mixed panegyric  of  the  monkish  authors,  from 
whose  writings  this  history  of  Alfred  is  chiefly 
collected.  But  however  bis  benefactions  to 
the  church  and  to  religious  and  learned  men 
may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  them — as 
if  borne  away  by  the  strength  of  a  character, 
it  was  scarcely  in  their  nature  to  conceive 
or  consequently  to  invent — the  qualities  and 
actions  ascribed  to  him  are  of  a  far  higher  class 
than  such  as  usually  form  themes  for  monkish 
praise.  Neither  is  there  any  contradiction  of 
their  general  testimony  from  other  quarters  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  well  to  cavil  away  the  at- 
tributes of  an  exalted  character,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  origin  of  some  of  the  heal- 
thiest institutions  in  the  country,  in  compliment 
to  hypercriticism  on  the  one  band,  or  a  party  bias 
on  the  other.  At  present,  the  history  of  Al- 
fred, attending  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
presents  the  picture  of  the  most  perfect  union 
of  monarch,  patriot,  and  man,  on  record ;— one 
of  those  fine  examples  of  a  kindly  admixture 
of  the  elements  of  greatness  and  of  goodness, 
which  are  so  seldom  witnessed  among  man- 
kind, but  which  occasionally  exist  as  blessings 
in  their  own  age,  and  models  for  all  succeed- 
ing ones. — Biog.  Brit,    Hume. 

ALFRED,  an  English  bishop  of  the  tenth 
century.  He  possessed  great  learning  for  his 
time,  and  is  author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Naturis 
Rerum,"  "  Life  of  Adelmus,"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  iMalmsbury."— Biog.  Brit. 

ALFRED,  an  Englishman  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  surnamed  "  the  Pliilosopher."  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  attended  cardinal  Ottoboni  the  legate  to 
England.  He  is  author  of  five  books  on  the 
Consolations  of  Boethius,  and  others  upon  por- 
tions of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
1170*— Ibid. 

ALGAROTTI  (Fbakcis)  an  able,  critical 
writer,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Venice, 
where  he  was  born  in  1712.  Having  finished  a 
learned  and  liberal  education  at  the  university 
of  Bologna,  he  commenced  his  travels  early, 
and  his  visit  to  England  most  likely  led  to  his 
work  entitled, "  Newtonianismo  per  le  Dame," 
or  Newtonianism  for  the  Ladies,  in  which  the 
"  Plurality  of  Worlds"  of  Fontenelle,  on  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes,  was  doubtless  bis 
model,  like  that  well-known  production,  it 
forms,  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  a  good  popular 
view  of  the  subject,  a  little  disfigured  by  an 
affectation  of  wit  and  gallantry,  pardonable  in 
an  Italian  and  a  young  man.  Ha  ailervraxu* 
visited  Berlin,  where  he  wis  much  ctxewwl 
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the  post  of  chamberlain,  the  order  of  merit, 
and  tne  title  of  count ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
<vry  similarly  entertained  and  noticed  by 
Stanislaus  king  of  Poland.  In  both  these  cir- 
cles he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters,  a 
wit,  a  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  con- 
noisseurs of  the  day  in  the  fine  arts,  lie  did 
much  to  reform  the  Italian  opera,  and  wrote 
verses  with  sentiment  and  elegance,  lie  died 
with  philosophical  composure  at  Pisa  in  1764, 
where  he  erected  a  mausoleum  for  himself,  on 
which  he  directed  the  inscription  of  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  I  lie  Jacet  Algarottus,  sed 
non  omnia" — "  Here  lies  Algarotti ;  but  not 
all  of  him ;"  an  allusion  to  the  vitality  of  his 
fame,  obviously  taken  from  the  Non  omnis 
moriar  of  Horace.  His  works  are  collected  in 
four  volumes  8vo,  Leghorn,  1765.  They  are 
literary,  critical,  and  philosophical,  and  display 
spirit  and  depth,  but  sometimes  at  the  expense. 
of  nature  and  simplicity.  They  have  been 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  most  of 
the  modern  languages. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

A  LI,  the  sou  of  Abu  Taleb,  uncle  of  Ma- 
homet.    When  the  impostor  assembled  Ins 
kinsmen,  and  declared  his  prophetic  mission, 
he  asked  which  among  them  would  be  his 
vizier :  "  I  am  the  man,"  exclaimed  the  youth- 
ful Ali,  then  of  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  "  whoever 
rises  against  thee,  1  will  dash  out  his  teeth, 
tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his 
belly ;   O  prophet,  I  will  be   thy  vizier  over 
them."  Ali  kept  his  word ;  distinguished  both 
by  eloquence  and  valour,  he  became  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  new  faith,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  the  "  Lion  of  God,  always  victorious." 
He  also  received  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
prophet,  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  chil- 
dren, during  the  life  time  of  their  grandfather. 
He  was  thus  on  every  account  deemed  the 
successor  of  the  prophet,  but  was  notwith- 
standing preceded  by  Abubeker,  Omar,  and 
Othman ;    and  even  when  recognized  caliph 
after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  three,  he  had 
to  contend  for  the  dignity  with  Moawiynh,  and 
finally  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at  Kufa,  in 
the  sixty  -third  year  of  his  age      There  was 
something  of  grandeur  in  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  fanatical  heroism  of  the    first  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  and  Ali  formed  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  conjunction. 
The  Mahometan  schism  caused  by  the  murder 
of  Ali  is  well  known ;  and  his  sect  is  called 
Shiites  or  heretics,  by  the  Sonnites  or  ortho- 
dox.  The  Persians,  a  part  of  the  Usbcc  Tartars, 
and  some  of  the  princes  of  India,  remain  fol- 
lowers of  Ali  to  this  day.    From  Ali  a  nume- 
rous posterity  has  descended,  who  alone  are 
allowed  to  wear  green  turbans,  in  honour  of 
their  descent  from  the  prophet.     There  is 
extant,  among  various  writings  attributed  to 
Ali,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  maxims  or  sen- 
tences,  which  have  been  translated  by  Go- 
lias  and  Ockley.— irHerbtlot. 

AH  ^Bkg)  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 

flAMtMnmenUP,  considering  the  disadvantages 

^^^kffcich  he  laboured.    He  is  said  to  have 

^itnPohmd,  of  Christian  parents,  but 

td  in  hii  infancy  by  a  horde  of 
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roving  Tartan,  who  sold  him  to  the  Turks,  fc 
whose  language  and  religion  he  was  edotatei 
His  skill  in  languages  procured  him  itkngik 
the  ]X)st  of  chief  dragoman  or  interpreter  la 
the  court,  while  his  leisure  hours  were  em- 
ployed in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  tongas 
of  his  adopted  country.  Dangerous  as  tkt 
avowal  would  have  been,  he  had  unquestioa- 
ably  a  strong  bias  towards  the  faith  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  but  for  Ids  death,  which  took 
place  suddenly  in  1675,  would  have  abjured 
Mahometanism.  The  work  by  which  lie  ■ 
principally  known  to  Europeans  is  a  very  inte- 
resting accouut  of  the  religious  ceremonies, 
pilgrimages,  &c.  of  the  Turks.  Of  this  trea- 
tise there  is  a  I*atin  translation  by  Smith*— 
Moreri, 

A  LI  (Bey)  a  Greek,  son  of  a  Natolian  priest, 
was  born  in  1728.   By  his  valour  and  abilitiei 
he  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
to  supreme  power  in  Egypt.    At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  became  the  prey  of  robbers,  ana  wu 
sold  by  them  to  a  subaltern  officer  of  janissa- 
ries, who  reared  and  adopted  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  attachment.    This  he 
evinced  on  the  murder  of  his  patron  by  a  Cir- 
cassian named  Ibrahim,  on  whom  he  retaliated 
the  assassination  with   his  own  hand.    The 
Porte  sentencing  him  in  consequence  to  lots 
his  head,  Ali  avoided  the  execution  of  the  fir- 
man by  flight,  first  to  Jerusalem,  And  subse- 
quently to  Jaffa.    The  well-known  mutability 
of  affairs  and  opinions  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  soon  restored  him  not  only  to  safety  but 
to  power.     The  Circassian  faction  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Ali  obtained  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  lie  contrived  for  a  while  to  ren- 
der popular ;  his  decisions  and  actions  being 
marked  by  far  greater  humanity  and  equity 
than  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  Eastern  des- 
potism.    In  1768,  during  the  hostilities  then 
raging  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
he  dispatched  an  auxiliary  force  of  19,000  men 
to  the  aid  of  the  Ottoman  cause,  but  so  little 
gratitude  did  his  efforts  excite,  that  his  death 
was  even  at  that  moment  determined  upon  in 
the  divan.     Gaining  intimation  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Ali,  as  a  measure  at  once  of  safety  and 
revenge,  declared  open  war  against  the  Porte, 
and  even  marched  his  troops  against  the  Grand 
Seignor's  dominions  in  Syria  and  Arabia ;  but 
a  Mameluke,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
command  of  them,  by  name  Abou  Dahab,  re- 
volting with  many  of  the  subordinate  beys,  in 
the  hope  of  rising  on  the  ruins  of  his  master, 
Ali  was  again  forced  to  fly  from  Cairo  to  Gasa. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  considera- 
ble army,  which  he  led  into  action  against  his 
antagonists  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  1773. 
Treachery  and  desertion,  however,  again  per- 
vaded his  troops  in  the  moment  of  battle ;  and 
Ali  rushing  in  despair  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  was  at  length  cut  down,  after  defending 
himself  with  a  degree  of  desperate  valour  that 
has  never  perhaps  been  exceeded.     Although 
disabled,  he  was  not  killed  upon  the  spot,  but 
died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  about  a 
week  subsequent  to  the  actio,  in  the  hands 
of  bis  conquerors.    He  writ  posse  sic  d  of  a 
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ttroag  mind  and  considerable  genius,  with 
■ore  generality  of  temper  and  less  ferocity 
tbsa  ire  common  among  his  compatriots.  lie 
wu  flam  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  having 
jut  attained    his    forty-fifth  year. — Volney's 

SjfTU. 

ALISON  (Richard)  one  of  the  ten  com- 
poieri  who,  by  command  of  Elizabeth,  adapted 
die  Psalms  to  music.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1594. — Biog.  Diet.  Mus. 

ALKMAAR  (Hknry  d')  a  satirical  poet  of 
Germany,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tarjr.  His  name  acquired  great  reputation  on 
account  of  a  production  entitled  "The  Fable 
of  Reynard,'*  though  it  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther Nicholas  Bauruann,  a  native  of  Friesland, 
vat  not  the  real  author  of  the  poem  sent  into 
the  world  under  this  assumed  appellation. 
Banmann  died  in  1503.  The  book,  which  is 
ingeniously  put  together,  has  since  been  edited 
byCohshed.— Naur.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALLAIS  (Denus  Vaihab^e  d')  author  of  a 
fictitious  history  of  the  Serarambians,  a  politi- 
cal romance,  published  in  1 677,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  met  with  a  success  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  former  He  was  born  in 
Languedoc,  at  the  place  whence  he  took  his 
lorname.  Coming  to  England  in  1665  he  en- 
tered the  navv,  and  served  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded bv  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.  He  sul>sequently  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  gained  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
the  English  language  at  Paris,  where  he  died. 
-Ibid. 

ALLAN  (David)  a  Scottish  portrait  and 
nstorical  painter  of  the  preceding  century, 
born  at  Edinburgh.  After  a  long  study  at 
Borne,  where  he  was  honourably  distinguished, 
he  was  in  1780  appointed  master  of  the  aca- 
demy established  in  Edinburgh  for  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  fine  art?. 
There  are  several  engravings  from  his  pictures, 
one  of  which,  entitled  the  "  Origin  of  Paint- 
ing, or  the  Corinthian  Maid  drawing  the  Sha- 
dow of  her  Lover,"  is  well  known.  Mr.  Allan 
died  in  1796,  hif  hly  esteemed. — Supplement  to 
H'alpoU'M  Painters. 

ALLAN  (Georoe)  a  respectable  attorney 
of  Darlington  in  Yorkshire,  distinguished  by 
bis  pursuits  and  acquisitions  as  an  antiquary. 
He  had  a  printing-press  in  his  own  house, 
where  he  superintended  the  printing  of  many 
curious  tracts,  the  first  of  which  was  "  The 
Recommendatory  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
to  William  Leathall,  Esq.  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  erecting  a  College 
and  University  at  Durham/'  &.c.  4to.  Being 
possessed  of  twenty  manuscript  volumes,  re- 
lating to  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland, bequeathed  to  him  by  the  com- 
piler, the  Rev.  Thomas  Randale,  he  published 
an  address  to  the  public  relative  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham  ;  and  when  Mr 
Hutchinson  carried  this  plan  into  execution, 
Mr  Allan  liberally  communicated  his  MSS  and 
advice.  He  also  presented  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  London  twenty-six  quarto  volumes 
Of  MSS  chiefly  got  together  by  die  Rer.  Wil- 
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liam  Smith,  formerly  of  University  College,  an 4 
rector  of  Melsonby  in  Yorkshire.  Mr  Alan 
died  in  1800.— Gent.  Mag. 

ALLATir*  or  ALLACCI  (Leo)  a  Greek 
physican  ami  man  of  letters,  afterwards  libra- 
rian of  the  Vatican  at  Home,  and  a  professor  in 
the  Greek  college  there.     1  le  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Scio  in  the  latter  end  of  t!ie  sixteenth 
century,  and    attained  to  much   eminence  in 
polite  literature  as  well  as  in  polemical  divi- 
nity.      He  died   in    1669  at  the  age  of  83. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  of  Allatius 
to  the  see  of  Rome.      His  talents  were  consi- 
derable and  his  learning   extensive ;    but  his 
endless    digressions    and    the    irrelevancy   of 
many  of  his  arguments  to  the  subject  matter 
on  which  he  is  treating,  detract  much  from  the 
value  of  his  writings,  which  arc  numerous,  and 
relate  principally  to  theological  questions  and 
points  of  discipline.     An  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philoso- 
pher,— that  he  used  but  one  pen  for  upwards 
of  40  years,  and  shed  tears  when  it  at  length 
became  utterly  unserviceable.      Dayle  alludes 
with  some  humour  to  Lis  vacillating  disposi- 
tion and  indecision  of  character,  and  relates 
that  when    the  question  was  put  to  him  by 
pope  Alexander  VII,  why  he  declined  taking 
holy  orders  1  his  reply  was,  that  he  refrained 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  precluded  from 
marrying.     "  Why  then  do  you  not  marry  V 
was  the  rejoinder.     "  That  I  may  not  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  orders,"  returned  Allatius* 
The  principal  works  of  Allatius  are — 1. "  De  Li- 
brisecclesiasticis  Gnecorum,"  Paris,  1645;  2. 
"  De  Ecclesix*  OccidentalU  etOrientalis  perpe- 
tua  consensione,"  Cologne,  1648 ;  3. "  Dc  Tem- 
plis  Gnecorum  recentioribus,"  Cologne,  1645, 
4to  ;4.  "Grecian  Orthodoxas  Scriptores,"  Rome, 
1652  and  16.57,   2  vols.  4to  ;  5.  "  Eustathius 
Antochenus  in  hexameron  et  de  Engastrimy- 
tho,"  Lyons,  1624,  4to ;  6.  "  Symmichta  et 
symmiha,  sire  opuscolorura  Gnecorum  ac  La- 
tinorum  Vetustiorum  ac  recentiorum,"  Cologne, 
1653,  fol ;  7.  "Apes  UrbanaV'  Rome,  1633, 
an  account  of  all  the  learned  men  who  flou- 
rished at  Rome  from  1630  to  1632  ;  8.  "  Dra- 
maturgia,"  an  alphabetical  collection  of  all  the 
Italian  dramatic  works  of  his  time  ;  9.  "  Poeti 
antichi  raccolti  da  Codici  manuscriti  della  bib- 
liotbeca  Yaticanac  Barberina,"  Naples,  1661, 
8vo,  &c. — Bayle.     Morrri. 

ALLEGRI "(Alexander)  an  Italian  sati- 
rical and  humorous  poet,  of  the  latteT  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence, and  served  in  the  army,  but  afterwards 
became  an  ecclesiastic.  His  principal  works 
in  burlesque  poetry  are — "  Rime  piaceovoli," 
"  Lettere  di  ser  poi  Pcdante,"  and  "  Fantas- 
tica  Yizioni  di  Parri  da  Pozzolatico."  These 
productions  are  published  together  in  a  volume, 
which  has  become  very  scarce.  Allegri  left 
other  poetry  in  the  hands  of  his  family,  which 
has  never  been  published,  together  with  % 
tragedy  called  Idomeneus,  and  several  Latin 
poems  of  considerable  pretension  in  that  rpe- 
cies  of  composition. — Biog.  Univ. 

ALLEGRI,  see  Coaaaoio. 
I     ALLEGRI  (Gftioouo)  ft  eotstcoted  K*» 
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loan  musician,  the  Miserere  of  whose  compo- 
fition  is  still  sung  during  passion  week  in  the 
papal  chapel.  Excommunication  is  the  pe- 
nalty denounced  on  any  who  shall  copy  it: 
nevertheless  it  was  printed  in  London,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr  Buraey,  in  17T1. 
Mozart  is  said  to  have  written  it  down  in  score 
correctly  from  memory,  after  a  second  hearing. 
Allegri,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Correggio, 
died  in  1652,  and  is  buried  at  Home  in  the 
Chiesa  Nova. — Ri°g*  Diet.  Mus. 

ALLEIN  (Joseph)  a  non  -conformist  mi- 
nister in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "  An  Alarm  to  unconverted  Sin- 
ners/' wluch  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
His  learning,  piety,  and  inoffensive  manners 
could  not  preserve  liim  from  the  persecution 
levelled  against  all  who  held  similar  opinions 
at  the  Restoration.  He  was  not  only  ejected 
from  his  benefice  of  Taunton  in  Somersetshire, 
but,  persisting  in  officiating,  was  amerced  by 
judge  Foster  in  a  fine  of  100  marks,  and  com- 
mitted to  llchester  jail  till  the  payment  of  the 
penalty.  At  the  expiration  of  little  more  than 
twelve  months  he  was  released,  his  friends 
raising  the  money j  but  his  health  being  already 
ruined  by  confinement,  liis  constitution  gave 
way  under  it,  and  after  lingering  a  few  months, 
he  died  Novembei  1688,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Taunton  of  which  he  had  been  the  incumbent. 
He  was  born  in  1623  at  Devizes  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  in  which 
university  he  was  a  member,  first  of  Lincoln, 
afterwards  of  Corpus  Christi  college. — Biog. 
Brit, 

ALLEN  (Thomas)  an  eminent  scholar  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  considered  the  first  ma- 
thematician of  his  day.  His  skill  in  this  his 
favourite  pursuit  laid  him  open  to  the  same 
suspicion  among  the  vulgar  which  had  fixed  it- 
self upon  Roger  Bacon.  He  was  generally  re- 
puted to  be  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  while  his 
intimacy  with  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Ix>icester, 
who  patronized  and  consulted  him,  drew  down 
on  him  the  accusation  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  his  patron  and  the 
Queen,  through  the  force  of  enchantment. 
Allen  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  born  at 
Uttoxeter,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated, and  obtained  a  fellowslup  in  Trinity 
College.  In  1570  he  removed  to  Gloucester 
Hall,  where  he  remained  till  liis  death  in  1 632, 
although  a  bishopric  was  at  one  time  offered 
in  vain  to  tempt  him  from  his  retirement.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  astronomical  treatises 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  he  published 
an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  second  and  third  books 
on  Judicial  Astrology.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Lilly,  and  on  Bale's  account  of 
British  Authors. — Ibid. 

ALLESTREE,  or  ALLESTRY,  was  born  in 
1619,  at  Uppington,  in  Shroj*hire,  and  was  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Bus- 
by. During  the  civil  wars  he  joined  the  Gl- 
and was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kcin- 
between  Sir  John  Byron  and  the 
y  farce*.    When  Charles  11  was 
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driven  from  the  kingdom,  Alleatry  wis  eat 
ployed  as  an  emissary  between  him  aad  the 
royalist  party  at  home,  on  one  of  which  expe- 
ditions he  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  seusd 
at  Dover  on  suspicion,  which  however  he  fans' 
means  to  obviate,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  con- 
finement, was  restored  to  liberty*  After  the 
Restoration,  he  took  orders,  and  was  made  suc- 
cessively canon  of  Christ  Church,  king's  chap- 
lain, xegius  professor  of  divinity,  and  provost 
of  Eton,  from  which  latter  situation  he  retired 
in  1678,  but  survived  his  resignation  only  two 
years.  A  treatise  on  the  privileges  of  the 
university,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
member,  and  some  sermons,  arc  all  that  remain 
of  his  writings.  He  lies  buried  in  Eton  Cha- 
pel.— Ibid. 

ALLEYN  (Edward)  a  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  still  better 
known  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  He 
was  born  A.D.  1566,  in  London,  in  the  parish 
of  St  Botolph  Bishopsgate.  His  predilection 
for  the  stage,  for  wluch  he  was  eminently  qua- 
lified by  person  and  deportment,  led  him  to 
embrace  the  theatrical  profession  very  early. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
the  other  dramatists  of  the  age,  he  was  the 
first  actor  of  the  day,  and  of  course  played 
leading  characters  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson ;  although,  iu  consequence  of  the 
names  not  being  set  against  the  parts  in  the 
old  editions  of  those  authors,  his  particular 
share  in  them  is  not  ascertained.  The  cele- 
brity of  Alleyn  was  such,  that  he  drew  crowds 
of  spectators  after  him  wherever  he  performed, 
so  that,  possessing  some  private  patrimony, 
with  a  careful  and  provident  disposition,  he 
Boon  became  master  of  an  establishment  of  his 
own,  called  the  Fortune  playhouse,  in  White- 
cross  Street.  He  was  likewise  appointed  keeper 
of  the  royal  menagerie  and  bear  garden,  which 
offices  are  said  to  have  produced,  for  that  age, 
the  considerable  income  of  600/.  per  annum. 
He  was  thrice  married,  and  received  por- 
tions with  his  two  first  wives,  who  produced 
him  no  issue  to  inherit  it.  Growing  rich  from 
these  various  sources,  lie  was  led  to  distinguish 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  Dulwich  College, 
or  hospital  of  God's  gift,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  master,  one  warden,  and  four  unmarried 
fellows  of  the  name  of  Allen,  three  whereof 
were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  skilful 
organist ;  also  six  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men; and  twelve  poor  boys,  to  be  educated 
until  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  put 
out  to  some  trade  or  calling.  The  credulous 
gossip  Aubrey  tells  a  ridiculous  story  of  the 
origin  of  this  donation  in  a  fright  endured  by 
Alleyn,  who  saw  a  real  devil  on  the  stage, 
while  himself  performing  a  fictitious  one  in  a 
drama  by  Shakespeare.  After  the  college  was 
built,  ho  met  with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  a  settlement  of  the  lands  in  mort- 
main, owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Bacon,  who  doubted  the  utility  of  the 
institution,  in  comparison  with  others  for  which 
a  similar  favour  had  been  refused.  The  very 
rational  letter  of  this  great  man  to  the  marquw 
of  Buckingham  on  this  subject  is  extant ',  and 
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at  interest  of  AUeyn  must  have  been  great  to 
pt  the  better  of  such  an  opponent.  He  was 
&e  fizst  master  of  his  own  college ;  and  dying 
k  1696,  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel  belong- 

7;  to  it.  The  lands  forming  the  endowment 
this  singular  institution  having  now  become 
of  great  value,  with  no  extension  of  the  charity, 
a  fellowship  in  it  has  become  a  very  desirable 
riijeei.  AY  i thin  these  few  years  it  has  been 
brought  into  great  additional  notice  by  the  ad- 
aarable  collection  of  pictures  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, bequeathed  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  for 
vtoch  a  handsome  gallery  has  been  erected 
sad  with  due  precaution,  the  public  aro  freely 
admitted  all  the  year  round.  A  diary  kept 
W  Alleyn  himself  is  in  existence. — Biog.  Brit, 
tklon/s  Shakespeare. 

ALUBOND  (John)  D.  D.  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Brad- 
well,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  in  1658. 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  a  Latin  poem  of  con- 
siderable humour,  on  the  visitation  to  Oxford 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  entitled  "  Rusti- 
cs Academise  Oxoniensis,  nuper  reformatio 
descriptio  ;  una  cum  comitiis  ibidem,  1648, 
kabids."  A  translation  in  verse  was  subse- 
quently added,  and  three  editions  were  printed ; 
hot  the  book  is  nevertheless  very  scarce. — 
ITfttTs  Fasti. 

ALLIONI  (Charles)  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  professor  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Turin,  who  was  born  in  1725,  and  who  died 
in  1804.  His  works,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  are  much  esteemed :  1.  "IV- 
demontii  stirpium  rariorum  specimen  primum," 
Turin,  1755,  4to ;  2.  "  Oryctographi%  Pcde- 
montana?  specimen,"  Paris,  1757,  8vo,  an 
account  of  the  fossils  of  Piedmont ;  3.  A  me- 
dical treatise  entitled  "  Tractatio  de  Mil i arum 
origme,  progressu,  natura,  et  curationc,"  Turin, 
1758,  8vo ;  4.  "  Stirpium  praecipuarum  littoris 
et  agri  Nicacenris  enumeratio  methodica,"  Pa- 
ris, 1757  ;  5.  "Synopsis  methodica  horti  Tau- 
rinensis ;"  6.  A  splendid  and  useful  work, 
with  ninety-two  plates,  descriptive  of  2813 
plants,  of  which  many  are  new,  which  he 
found  growing  wild  in  Piedmont,  entitled 
"Flora  Pedemontana,"  Turin,  1785,  3  vols, 
fol  ,  7.  Some  correction  of  and  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  under  the  title  of  "  Auctuarium 
ad  Flora  Pedemontana,"  Turin,  1789.  Haller 
highly  regarded  Allioni,  whose  labours  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  and  botanical  science. — Biog.  Univ. 

AT.1JX  (Peter)  born  at  A 1  en  con  in  France, 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Rouen, 
and  afterwards  at  Charenton.  The  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  Kngland,  where 
he  soon  discovered  a  wonderful  aptitude  at 
acquiring  the  language,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  theological  disqui- 
sitions levelled  principally  against  popery. 
Among  his  writings,  which  are  numerous,  the 
most  esteemed  are  his  reflections  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, dedicated  to  James  II,  first  published  in 
1688,  and  since  reprinted  among  bishop  Wat- 
son's theological  tracts.  Bishop  Horsley,  in 
Ms  letters  to  Dr  Priestley,  speaks  highly  of  his 
defence  of  the  anticnt  .Jewish  church  against 
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the  objections  of  the  Unitarians,  printed  in 
8vo  in  161M.  He  also  published, after  the  He- 
volution,  a  quarto  work  on  the  history  of  the 
churches  of  Piedmont,  which  he  inscribed  to 
William  III.  Allix  was  held  in  much  esteem 
for  his  learning  and  unaffected  piety,  which 
procured  him  the  lucrative  situation  of  treasurer 
of  Salisbury,  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  at  an  English  university. 
This  he  enjoyed  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  London  on  the  21st  of  February,  1717,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six. — Biog  Brit. 

ALLY  (Vizier)  ex-nabob  of  Oude.  This 
unfortunate  individual,  a  striking  example  of 
Eastern  vicissitude,  was  the  adopted  son  of 
Ausuf  ad  Dowlah,  late  nabob  of  Oude.  Hb 
was  born  in  1781,  being,  as  it  is  said,  the  son 
of  a  menial  of  the  lowest  description.  I J  is  re- 
puted father,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  prince, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  musnud  or  throne  of 
Oude,  under  the  protection  of  the  East  Indisi 
Company,  was  in  the  habit,  whenever  he  saw 
a  pregnant  woman  whose  appearance  pleased 
him,  to  invite  her  to  his  palace  to  lie  in  :  one 
of  these  women  was  the  mother  of  vizier  Ally, 
who,  boing  a  sprightly  child,  engrossed  the 
affections  of  the  nabob,  and,  in  conformity  with 
Mahometan  custom,  was  by  him  finally  adopted 
as  his  successor.  Vizier  Ally  succeeded  ac- 
cordingly, but  was  soon  deposed  by  the  English 
government  in  favour  of  the  brother  of  the  late 
nabob.  A  pension  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
£5,000/.  sterling,  was  settled  on  the  deposed 
prince,  who  was  ordered  to  remove  from  Luck- 
now  to  the  i>residency.  1 Ic  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Benares,  to  which  place  Mr  Cherry  the  Com- 
pany's agent  was  despatched,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  proceeding  to  his  destination. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Mr  Cherry  having 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  he  came  attended  by 
an  armed  retinue,  and,  after  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Company,  gave  a  signal,  on  which 
his  followers  rushed  in  and  cut  to  pieces  Mr 
Cherry  and  his  assistant  Mr  Graham.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr  Davis,  an- 
other European  resident,  who  found  means 
to  hold  them  at  bay  until  succour  arrived. 
On  this,  vizier  Ally  made  his  escape  into  the 
territory  of  the  rajah  of  Beiar,  who,  being 
pressed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at  length 
n greed  to  give  him  up,  on  condition  that  his 
life  should  be  spared.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  seventeen  years  and 
three  months,  confined  in  a  kind  of  iron  cage, 
his  death  taking  place  in  May  1817,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six.  The  adoption  of  any  receptacle 
that  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  cage,  has 
been  objected  to  as  unbefitting  the  English  name 
and  character. — Ann.  Biog.  Forhei  Orient  a 
Memoirs. 

ALMAGRO  (Diroo)  a  Spaniard  of  very 
low  origin,  one  of  the  original  adventurers  who 
accompanied  Francis  Pizarro  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  In 
this  expedition,  his  valour,  profligacy,  and 
cruelty  were  pretty  equally  displayed.  In  1525 
he  took  Cusco,  the  anticnt  capital  of  the  Luras, 
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by  storm;  when  the  barbarity  exhibited  by  him 
towarda  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa,  or  Ata- 
balipa,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  last  mo- 
narch of  the  race  of  Manco  Capac,  and  the 
horrid  death  to  which  he  eventually  put  him, 
must  ever  hand  down  his  name  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.  Quarrelling  with  his  com- 
panion about  the  division  of  their  spoil  and 
power,  a  schism  ensued ;  and,  both  factions 
taking  arms,  Almagro  was  defeated,  made  a 
prisoner  by  his  rival,  and  strangled  in  1538, 
at  the  age  it  is  said  of  seventy-five*  His  son 
however  succeeded  in  avenging  him :  the  friends 
of  his  father  rallying  round  him,  assassiuated 
Pizarro  in  his  turn,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
in  his  own  palace,  on  the  26th  July  1541. 
This  outrage  excited  the  attention  of  De  Castro, 
viceroy  of  Peru ;  and  young  Almagro,  falling 
into  his  power,  was,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Ids  party,  executed  by  his  orders  in  the 
following  year. — Biog.  Unirertelle. 

ALMAMON,  caliph  of  Bagdat,  and  second 
ton  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Amin  in  the  year  814.  Born  at  a 
time  when  a  love  of  science  began  to  gain 
ground  among  the  Saracens,  he  was  carefully 
educated,  and  distinguished  his  reign  by  an 
assiduous  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected 
from  Greece  all  the  works  on  science  in  that 
language,  and  procured  skilful  interpreters  to 
translate  them  into  Arabic.  Almamon  was 
himself  an  able  astronomer,  and  made  many 
observations  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
He  also  caused  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  and  revived  the  sciences  in  the  East, 
to  the  production  of  many  learned  men  in  his 
own  time,  and  long  after  him.  A  strong  body 
of  orthodox  Mussulmen,  in  the  narrow  spirit  of 
a  bigotry  which  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  Mahometanism,  opposed  the  learned 
and  philosophical  views  of  their  ruler  on  the 
ground  of  innovation  and  danger  to  the  true 
faith ;  but  Almamon,  as  became  his  character, 
after  exhibiting  some  disposition  to  resentment, 
wisely  adoptea  the  just  expedient  of  universal 
toleration  The  conduct  of  this  learned  prince 
was  also  honourably  exempt  from  the  cruelty 
and  ferocity  of  the  Eastern  despot;  mag- 
nanimously pardoning  a  rebellious  uncle,  and 
showing  great  generosity  to  the  depressed  house 
of  Ali.  In  all  resfiects  indeed  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  mild,  clement,  and  philosophic 
character.  He  unfortunately  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  or  forty-nine,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  by  partaking  too  freely  of  dates 
and  cold  water,  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition ;  which  catastrophe  the  zealots,  who 
were  offended  at  his  religious  liberality,  called 
a  judgment.  This  event  took  place  in  833. — 
Univ.  Hitt.     Brucher. 

ALMEIDA.  'Inhere  were  two  of  tliis  name, 
Francisco  and  Lorenzo,  father  and  son.  Tn  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  Francisco  the 
had  served  with  much  reputatioD 
of  Grenada,  was  the  first  that  rc- 
itment  of  viceroy  of  India, 
"  upon  tun  by  Emanuel  in 
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1505.  After  ravaging  the  coast  of  Africa  m 
the  course  of  his  expedition,  he  subjected  ta 
the  Portuguese  dominion  Quiloa,  Onor,  Cans* 
ncr,  with  other  petty  states,  and  in  a  desperate 
struggle  carried  by  storm  and  burnt  the  strong 
fortress  of  Panama,  though  defended  by  a  re- 
solute garrison  of  4000  men,  while  his  owa 
force  scarcely  exceeded  700.  His  son,  who 
accompanied  him,  being  now  detached  or. 
a  separate  expedition,  subdued  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  carried  off  £50,000  lbs.  weight  of  cin- 
namon as  the  first  fruits  of  his  success,  and  im- 
posed on  the  country  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
same  amount.  In  a  subsequent  expedition, 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Arabians  and 
Egyptians,  he  was  less  fortunate ;  and  his  owa 
ship,  overwhelmed  by  the  superiority  of  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  running  aground,  he  and 
the  whole  of  liis  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
about  twenty  who  were  overpowered  and  made 
prisoners,  fell  in  the  action.  His  father  bore 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  with  much  firm- 
ness, declaring  his  intention  to  revenge  rather 
than  to  lament  him  ;  and,  neglecting  the  orders 
for  his  recal  which  arrived  about  this  time 
from  Europe,  sailed  for  Dabul  with  the  full 
determination  of  putting  his  threat  into  exe- 
cution. Nor  was  this  menace  a  vain  one: 
coming  up  with  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  engaged 
and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  4000 
men.  A  difference  had  for  some  tune  existed 
between  him  and  the  rival  of  his  glory,  the 
celebrated  Albuquerque :  by  the  interposition 
of  their  mutual  friend,  Contigna,  a  reconcilia- 
tion now  took  place;  and  Almeida,  resigning  his 
command  to  the  other,  sailed  for  Portugal. 
Landing  however  during  the  voyage  on  the 
African  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  dispute  arose  Letween 
his  sailors  and  the  natives,  which  terminated 
in  hostilities ;  and  Almeida,  receiving  a  thrust 
in  the  throat  from  the  spear  of  a  native,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  while  some  of  his  compa- 
nions, in  an  endeavour  to  rescue  his  body,  were 
massacred  to  a  man. — There  was  also  a  Portu- 
guese bishop,  a  Jesuit,  called  Apoluxarius, 
of  the  same  name  and  family,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia,  whither  he  went  oat 
as  a  missionary  in  1 568,  his  companions,  two 
other  monks  belonging  to  the  same  society, 
suffering  with  him. — Mod.  Univ.  Hist* 

ALMELOVEEN  (TiitonoRE  Janssek  d') 
born  in  Holland,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  man 
of  deep  reading  and  research,  the  fruits  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  world,  not  only  in  his 
learned  illustrations  of  several  authors  of  anti- 
quity, but  also  in  his  "  Vitae  Stepbanorum," 
"  Fasti  Consularcs,"  and  other  classical  works. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  held  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek,  history,  and  physic,  at 
Harderwick.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1742* 
— AW.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALMON  (Joun)  a  political  writer  and 
publisher,  was  born  at  Liverpool  about  the 
year  1738,  and  educated  at  Warrington.  In 
17-18  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at 
Liverpool,  but  in  1756  went  to  sea  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  in  1758  came  to  ion- 
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itoOj  when  he  soon  became  known  as  a  poli- 
tical writer  and  pamphleteer,  and  some  time 
after  as  a  bookseller.  Of  these  labours  the  mo6t 
distinguished  were — "  The  Conduct  of  lord 
George  Sackville  Examined ;"  "A  Review  of 
the  Keign  of  his  late  Majesty."  (Geo.  II)  on 
his  resignation  in  1761 ;  "  A  Review  of  the 
Administration  of  Mr  Pitt."  He  also  pub- 
lished "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Grenville ;"  "  A  Review  of  lord  Bute's  Admi- 
nistration ;"  "  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bute ;" 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon  Charles  Jenkin- 
son,"  &c.  &c.  Most  of  these  pamphlets  were 
sent  out  anonymously ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  was  rather  the  editor  and  publisher 
than  the  author  of  them.  His  best  known 
avowed  works  are,  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham/'  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  "  Bio- 
graphical, Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes 
of  the  most  eminent  Persons  of  the  present 
Age,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1797.  As  a  compiler  he 
was  very  industrious,  and  among  other  things 
published  a  collection  of  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce j  a  Military  Dictionary  of  Battles  and 
Sieges;  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit; 
a  collection  of  pieces  by  various  authors  in 
prose  and  verse,  &c.  &c.  His  last  publication 
was  a  collection  of  the  pamphlets  and  letters  of 
Mr  Wilkes,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  constant 
partisan,  and  during  whose  equivocal  popula- 
rity, as  a  writer  and  a  publisher  he  was  much 
in  vogue.  In  his  edition  of  Junius,  he  la- 
boured to  prove  that  Mr  Hugh  Boyd,  an  un- 
distinguished young  man  of  letters  at  that  time, 
was  the  author  of  those  celebrated  epistles,  and  of 
course  was  believed  by  no  one.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1782,  but  subsequently  injured 
his  fortune  in  a  newspaper  speculation,  and 
died  in  depressed  circumstances  in  Hertford- 
shire in  1805. — Gent.  Mag.  Public  Characters, 
1803. 

ALMUVADAD  (Ismaei.)  an  Arabian  writer, 
and  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  from  843  to  940,  the 
original  MS  of  which  is  in  the  Escurial,  and  a 
Latin  version  in  Muratori's  "  Rerum  ltalicarum 
Scriptores." —  Moreri. 

ALOAD1N,  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  At- 
sacides,  commonly  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  lie  was  the  shiek  of  a  Syrian 
tribe  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  but 
blindly  devoted  to  the  will  of  their  chief, 
with  whose  temporal  superiority  was  also  min- 
gled a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character.  Uniting 
as  it  were,  in  his  own  person,  the  pretensions 
of  prince  and  prophet,  the  slightest  of  his 
commands  was  always  executed,  though  at  the 
expense  of  certain  loss  of  life  to  the  emissary ; 
a  circumstance  which  made  tliis  chief  a  most 
formidable  enemy.  Many  fabulous  stories  are 
related  of  this  prince,  from  whose  followers  the 
word  assassin  has  its  derivation. — D'Herbelot. 

ALPHONSO  (the  Wise)  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  in 
lg.31.  As  a  ruler  he  was  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate, but  as  a  patron  and  encourager  of 
learning,  he  obtained  the  reputation  which  has 
given  him  the  surname  of  Wise,  being  himself 
fto  Mean  proficient  iu  science,  for  the  age  in 
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which  he  lived.  He  completed  a  code  of  law, 
began  by  bis  father,  still  known  under  the  title 
of  "  Las  Partidas,"  and  preceded  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  substituting  the  vemaclear 
tongue  for  the  Latin  in  law  proceedings.  He 
also  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  a  history  of  Spain  to  be  written  in 
the  same  language.  Ilis  favourite  pursuit  how- 
ever was  astronomy,  and  during  his  father's 
time,  in  1240,  he  employed  the  most  celebrated 
astronomers,  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mahometan, 
to  draw  up  the  celebrated  tables  called  after 
him  Alphonsine,  which  were  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1483.  Alphonso,  like  most  princes 
of  an  inquiring  character,  who  will  seek  know- 
ledge wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  was  attacked 
by  bigotry,  and  charged  with  irreligion.  In 
confirmation  of  the  imputation,  he  is  accused 
of  exclaiming,  that  if  he  had  been  consulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  ad- 
vised God  for  the  better ;  an  observation  rather 
to  be  interpreted  into  a  sarcasm  upon  the  ab- 
surd system  of  Ptolemy,  which  then  prevailed, 
than  into  irreligion.  Alphonso  died  in  1284  at 
the  ago  of  81. — Mod.  Univ.  Hut. 

ALP1NI  (Prospero)  aVenetian  physiciar, 
the  greatest  botanist  of  his  day,  was  born  in  1555. 
Ho  was  the  first  who  explained  the  impregna- 
tion and  generation  of  plants  by  the  sexual 
system,  and  is  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  replete  with  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  His 
principal  productions  are  a  Latin  treatise,  in 
four  books,  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Egypt ; 
and  another  on  the  botanical  history  of  that 
country,  to  which  he  accompanied  George  Henii 
the  Venetian  consul,  and  6 pent  three  years  in 
the  investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  physician  to  prince 
Andrew  Doria,  and  took  up  his  temporary  re- 
sidence at  Genoa,  whence  the  solicitations  of 
his  countrymen,  joined  to  his  own  secret  in- 
clinations, induced  him  after  a  short  time  to 
withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  honour- 
able situation  of  professor  of  physic  in  the  then 
celebrated  university  of  Padua.  Here  his  abi- 
lities were  held  in  much  esteem,  and  he  filled 
the  chair  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  his  pupils,  who  were  numerous. 
This  situation  he  retained  till  lnVeeath,  which 
took  place  Feb.  5,  1617,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  professorship  and  the  sixty -fourth 
of  his  age.  In  addition  to  his  botanical  works,  he 
is  the  author  of  many  valuable  tracts  on  phar- 
macy, among  which  are  his  treatises  "  Da 
Balsamo,"  "  De  Pracsagienda  Viut  et  Morto 
^Egrotorum,"  "  De  Me  dicina  methodic  a,"  "De 
llhapoutico  Disputatio,"  &c.  &c.  all  composed 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  wrote  with  great 
purity  and  elegance. — Moreri. 

ALSOP  (Anthony)  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  scholar,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  He  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1706,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  domestic  chaplain 
to  bishop  Trelawney,  who  have  him  the  living 
of  Brightwell,  Berks,  with  a  stall  in  his  cathe- 
dral )  put  a  prosecution  fox  %  \rcmtitql  ykhmm* 
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of  marriage  being  instituted  against  him  in 
1717,  the  heavy  damages  which  were  awarded 
forced  him  to  a  temporary  absence  from  his 
country.  How  long  he  remained  abroad  is 
uncertain,  but  he  returned  to  England  some 
time  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1726.  His  principal  work  was  a  selection 
from  i£sop,  entitled,  "  Fabularum  yLsopicarura 
Delectus,"  published  in  8vo  in  1698.  The 
preface  to  this  book,  in  which  the  author 
espouses  the  part  of  Boyle  in  his  controversy 
with  Bentley,  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  though  it  is  now  little  known.  A  quarto 
volume  of  his  Latin  odes,  edited  by  Sir  F. 
Bernard,  appeared  in  1752 ;  and  several  of 
his  English  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Uodsley  and  Pearch. — Nichol's  Life 
of  Bowi/er. 

ALSOP  (Vincent)  a  Northamptonshire 
clergyman,  ejected  in  1662  from  the  living  of 
Welby  in  tLat  county,  for  non-conformity.  He 
was  a  member  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  at  one  period  of  his  life  acted  as  assistant 
in  Oakham  Grammar  School.  James  II  es- 
teemed him  much,  and  at  his  entreaty  par- 
doned his  son,  convicted  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices. A  book  written  by  him,  in  reply  to 
dean  Sherlock,  and  entitled  "  Antisozzo"  from 
the  Italian  name  of  Socinus,  displays  some 
humour  and  felicity  of  diction.  At  his  death, 
in  1703,  he  was  minister  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Westminster. — Biog.  Brit. 

ALSTON  (Charles)  a  respectable  Scottish 
physician  ana  botanist,  born  1683.  In  con- 
junction with  Dr  Alexander  Munro,  the  first  of 
that  name,  Dr  Alston  projected  the  revival  of 
medical  lectures  and  studies  in  Edinburgh.  For 
this  purpose  they  associated  themselves  with 
Drs  iluthaford,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer.  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  character 
which  Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  school,  has 
so  long  enjoyed.  Dr  Alston's  department  was 
botany  and  the  materia  medica,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  until  his  death  in  1760,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  se- 
veral botanical  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  "  Tirocinium  Botanicum,  Ediburgense," 
1753,  in  which  he  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
the  system  of  Linnaeus.     He  has  also  some 

{mpers  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  and 
lis  "  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica/1  in  2 
vols.  4to,  were  published  after  his  death. — 
Pulteneifi  Prog,  of  Botany. 

ALStROEMER  (Jonas)  the  reviver  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  Sweden,  was  born  in 
1685,  of  poor  parents,  in  the  province  of  West 
Gothland.  After  struggling  with  poverty  for 
a  long  time  in  his  native  country,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  sources  of 
British  prosperity.  Sweden  was  at  this  time 
endeavouring  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  industry,  and,  having  formed  his  plan, 
Alstroemer  resolved  to  return  and  aid  the  be- 
neficial impulse.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  li- 
cense to  establish  manufactures  in  the  town  in 
lie  was  born,  and  it  soon  became  the 
and  activity  which  aflb-ded  an 
the  whole  kingdom.    In  order  to 
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workmen,  he  then  visited  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Flanders.  He  also  established  a  sugar 
house  at  Gottenburgh,  and  traded  to  the  In- 
dies and  the  Levant.  He  likewise  improved 
rural  economy,  cultivated  plants  proper  for 
dyeing,  and  extended  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
then  a  novelty  in  Sweden.  He  moreover  im- 
proved the  wool  trade,  by  importing  sheep 
from  Spain  and  England,  and  even  the  Angora 
goat.  Some  of  his  schemes  were  deemed  too 
theoretical,  and  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  lo- 
cal circumstances  ;  but  his  country  was  not 
backward  in  acknowledging  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  his  patriotism  and  example.  He  was 
made  knight  of  the  polar  star,  received  a  pa- 
tent of  nobility,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  states  also 
decreed  him  a  statue,  to  be  placed  on  the  ex- 
change at  Stockholm,  with  an  inscription  de- 
nominating him  the  reviver  of  Swedish  manu- 
factures. He  died  in  1761 ,  leaving  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  a  name  and  character  honour- 
able for  patriotism,  energy,  activity,  and  talent; 
furnishing  by  his  history  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring examples  on  record  of  the  successful 
union  of  public  spirit  and  private  industry  in 
the  useful  class  to  which  he  belonged. — Biog 
Universelle. 

ALTER  (Francis  Charles)  a  German 
Jesuit  and  laborious  scholastic  critic,  was 
Greek  teacher  in  the  school  of  St  Anne  at  Vi- 
enna, in  which  capital  he  died  in  1804.  He 
was  the  author  of  no  less  than  250  volumes  of 
dissertations,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is 
"  Novum  Testamentum  ad  codicem  Vindobo- 
nensem  Greece  expressum,"  2  vols.  8vo,  the 
merits  of  which  edition  has  been  learnedly  ex- 
amined by  Dr  Herbert  Marsh,  in  his  preface 
to  Michaelis.  Among  his  other  works  are 
"  Various  Readings  from  MSS  in  the  imperial 
library,  used  in  the  editions  printed  by  him  at 
Vienna  of  Lysias,  Lucretius,  Homeri  Uias, 
Cicero's  Tusc.  Qusest.  &c."  He  also  published 
editions  of  "  Some  of  Plato's  Dialogues,"  of 
"  Thucydides/'  and  of  the  "  Greek  Chronicle 
of  George  Phranza,"  never  before  printed.  He 
is  also  author  of  "  Notices  (in  German)  of  the 
Literary  History  of  Georgia." — Ibid, 

ALTIIUSIl'S  (John)  an  eminent  German 
civilian,  author  of  several  political  treatises,  in 
one  of  which,  "  Politic*  Methodice  digesta,"  he 
lodges  the  supreme  power  in  the  people,  and 
maintains  their  right  to  punish  or  depose  their 
princes.  This  doctrine  created  much  ill  will 
against  him,  in  1603,  when  it  appeared.  Be- 
side tliis  he  published  a  work  on  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans,  and  another  entitled 
"  De  Civili  Conversatione."  He  held  a  law 
professorship  at  Herborn,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  syndic  of  Bremen. — Bayle. 

ALT1COZZI  (Loreneo)  a  Jesuit  of  Cor- 
tona,  born  in  the  year  1689,  author  of  several 
polemical  treatises,  especially  one  in  reply  to 
Beausobre  on  Manicheism.  The  work  how- 
ever by  which  he  is  most  known  is  the  "  Sum 
of  St  Augustine,"  in  six  quarto  volumes,  in 
which  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  He  died 
in  1777,  at  Rome* — Biog.  UniverteUe. 
ALTLLTO  (Gadriel)  a  native  of  the  king- 
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ion  erf  Xante*,  and  preceptor  of  king  FerJI- 
uai  the  younger,  lie  was  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  bis  Latin  poems,  whicb 
a*  printed  in  the  "Delias*  Poetarum  Jtalo- 
mh,"  at  the  close  of  the  works  of  Saunaza- 
avs.  Ilia  merit  as  a  poet  made  him  bishop  of 
Wecastro  in  1489 ;  and  he  died  in  1501.— lb. 
ALTING  (Hkn«y)  an  eminent  German  di- 
nar, born  at  Kmbden  in  1583.  Having  made 
i  very  early  piogicas  in  letters,  he  became 
tDBor  to  three  young  noblemen  who  studied  at 
Sedan  with  the  electoral  Prince  Palatine,  and 
tabseqoentry  attended  the  young  elector  to 
fcagland,  when  he  came  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  He  much  distinguished 
himself  at  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and  after  en- 
suring great  danger  when  the  savage  Tilly 
took  Heidelburgb  by  storm,  he  rehired  with 
hu  family  to  Embden,  and  soon  after  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Groningen,  and  died  in 
1^4.  He  was  an  able  and  active  divine,  who 
did  much  in  advancement  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Germany  by  bis  temperate  conduct 
and  abilities  as  a  reasoner.  His  works  are — 
J.  w  Note  in  Decadem  Problematum  Jacobi 
Beam  tie  glorioso  Dei,"  Heidelbergte,  1618  ; 
f.  "  Loci  Communes,"  3  vols,  16-16  ;  3.  Exe- 
gesis Auguatane  confessionis,"  1647  ;  \,  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  Palatina,"  1644,  4to,  &c. 
— -AToveri* 

ALT  MANN  (John  George)  a  Swiss  pas- 
tor at  Inns  in  Berne,  of  which  canton  ho  was 
a  native.  He  assisted  Bre'itinger  in  the  com- 
pflatiuo  of  his  "  Tempe  Helvetica,"  in  6  vols. 
8to»  and  published  "  A  Description  of  the 
Glaciers,*'  8to  ;  a  work  called  "  l*rincipia  Ellri- 
ea.'"  in  2  8vo*  volumes ;  and  a  commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,  entitled  "  Metelemata 
philologiro-critica."  He  died  in  17  bd,  in  the 
sixty- first  year  of  bis  age,  being,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  professor  of  Greek  and  of  raoial 
philosophy  at  Berne* — Biog.  UnivermlU. 

ALTDORFER  (Albert)  a  Bavarian 
painter,  architect,  and  engraver,  of  great  merit 
in  all  those  departments  of  art,  born  at  Altdorf 
in  1488.  Holbein  made  him  not  unfrequentiy 
bis  model ;  and  his  works,  both  on  wood  and 
copper,  are  now  extremely  valuable.  He 
raised  himself  by  his  merits  "to  the  rank  of  se- 
nator of  Ratisbon,  which  city  he  adorned  with 
many  handsome  edifices,  and  where  he  died  in 
1578.— Strutt'i  Diet,  of  Painters. 

ALU  RED,  an  ancient  English  annalist,  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  a  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  St  John  of  Beverly,  his  native  town.  His 
annuls,  which  comprise  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  down  to  his 
own  times  in  the  year  1129,  are  valuable, 
both  on  account  of  the  matter  and  of  ihe  con- 
cise and  ele  ant  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten. Some  writers  have  deemed  them  an 
abridgment  of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth ;  but,  look- 
ing to  dates,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  latter  wrote  subsequently  to  Alured,  who 
is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  St  John  of  Beverly,"  a  collection  of 
records  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library 
which  has  never  been  printed* — Biog.  Brit, 
Bfoo.  Dict.— No.  V. 
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ALVA  (Ferdinand  Ai.vahm,  Duke  of)  ? 
representative  of  one  of  the  nu**t  illustrious  fa- 
milies of  Spain,  and  a  famous  general  uiu'.er 
the  emperor  Chailes  V  and  his  son  Philip  ]J. 
In  15.">5  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  all  the 
Emperor's  armies  iu  Italy,  and  tike  next  year, 
being  ordered  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
Pope,  made  himself  master  of  the  Campagna 
Homagnn,  after  which  hi*  rejMured  to  Rome,  to 
beg  the  haughty  pontiff  >  pardon,  such  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed.    Alva  however  is  far  lietter  known  to 
loathing  posterity  as  the  merciless  executioner 
of  his  detestable  master  Philip,  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,where  he  landed  in  1567  with  ten  thousand 
men,  and  immediately  began  to  attempt  to  crush 
the  rising  spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  of 
resistance  bv  a  series  of  cruelties  as  dire  as  the 
worst  recorded  in  modem,  or  indeed  in  any  his- 
tory.   He  annihilated  every  remaining  privilege 
of  the  people,  beheaded  tin*  two  popular  leaders, 
the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  filled  the 
whole  country  *ith  horror  and  dismay.     With 
a  vanity  as  detestable  as  his  cruelty,  on  his 
successful  resistance  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  placed  a  statue  of  him- 
self in   Antwerp,   in  which  he   was  figured 
trampling  on  the  necks  of  two  statues  repre- 
senting the  two  estates  of  the  Iajw  Countries. 
The  progress  of  that  war  is  however  an  affair 
of  history  rather  than  of  biography  ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient therefore  to  observe  that  at  length,  ex- 
hausted in  his  fruitless  attempt,  in  which  he 
had  massacred  his   prisoners  in  cold  blood, 
pu*  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  places  which 
lie  took  by  storm  to  the  sword,  and,  as  he  him- 
self boasted,  consigned  18,000  persons  to  the 
executioner,  he  was  obliged  from  broken  health 
to  solicit  his  recall.    He  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed against  Don  Antonio,  who  had  assumed 
the  crown  of  Portugal,   and  drove  him  from 
that  kingdom,  the  whole  of  which  he  reduced 
to  Philip's  authority.    He  seized  an  immense 
treasure  at  IJsbon,  of  which  he  would  never 
give  an  account,  and  suffered  his  soldiery  to 
treat  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  merciless 
violence  and  rapacity.     He  died  soon  after  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.     Spanish 
inflexibility  in  this  execrable  ruffian  was  un- 
tempered  by  the  magnanimity  and  generosity 
with  which  it  has  often  in  more  favourable 
instances  been  qualified.     He  has  been  praised 
indeed  for  the  spirit  and  impartiality  of  his 
discipline,  as  no  one  punished  the  unlicensed 
barbarities  of  his  soldiers  with  more  severity  ; 
a  fact  which  makes  him  the  direct  author  of 
all  the  enormities  in  which  they  so  freely  in- 
dulged.   In  a  word,   he  was  worthy  of  the 
master  whom  he  served :  two  more  detestable 
portraits  than  Philip  and  Alva  have  possibly 
never  been  furnished  by  the  page  of  history.— 
Mod.  Univ.Hut. 

ALVAREZ  C Francis)  a  Portuguese  priest, 
born  at  Coimbra  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  was  sent  by  Emanuel  king  of 
Portugal,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  on  a  mis- 
sion to  David  king  of  Abyssinia.  Alvares 
continued  six  years  in  that  country,  and  when 
he  returned,  brought  letters  to  king  John  tlw 
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successor  to  Emanuel,  and  to  pope  Clement 
VII,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  em- 
bassy in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  also  left  behind  him  a  narrative  of  the  same, 
which  was  published  at  Lisbon  in  1540,  the 
year  in  which  he  died.  It  is  deemed  the  first 
accurate  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  has  been 
much  valued  for  that  reason. — Moreri. 

ALVAREZ  (Ferdinand  db  Oriente)  an 
officer  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  under  Tellez.  He  was  a 
native  of  Goa,  and  early  in  life  evinced  a  talent 
for  poetry.  The  old  romance  of  "  Palmerin  of 
England  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  fifth  and 
sixth  parts ;  but  his  fame  rests  principally  on 
his  "  Lutritania  Transformada,"  a  poem  which 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1607  in  one  8vo  volume. 
— Bios.  Universelle. 

ALVENSLEBEN  (Philip  Charles,  Count 
d')  son  of  a  counsellor  of  war  at  Hanover,  of 
which  city  he  was  a  native.  He  received  his 
education  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederic  William  II),  with  whom 
he  was  brought  up  at  Magdeburg,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Halle.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  1791  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  died  in  1802  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  "  History  of  the 
War  from  the  Peace  of  Minister  to  that  of 
Hubertsbourg,"  published  in  1792  in  one  vol. 
8vo. — Ibid. 

ALXINGER  (John  Baptists  d')  a  poet  of 
some  celebrity  in  Germany,  born  in  1755  in  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  early 
studies  were  directed  to  the  law,  in  which  pro- 
fession his  father  had  risen  to  be  a  counsellor 
of  the  consistory  to  the  bishop  of  Passau.  So 
dry  a  pursuit  however  soon  disgusted  him,  and 
he  accordingly  relinquished  it  for  the  service  of 
the  Muses.  The  productions  which  established 
his  reputation  are — "  Doolin  of  Menu"  and 
"  Bliomberis,"  written  in  imitation  of  Wieland. 
He  died  in  1797,  having  given  to  the  world  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  originally  published  in 
1784.— Ibid 

ALYPJUS,  a  geographical  writer  of  anti- 
quity, an  edition  of  whose  description  of  the 
world  was  published  in  1628  at  Geneva.  He 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  who  employed 
him  in  his  capacity  of  an  architect.  He  was 
subsequently  banished  on  an  accusation  of 
practising  the  black  art,  and  died  in  exile. 
Alypius  was  a  native  of  Antioch  in  Syria. — 
Ibid, 

AMAK,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Persia,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  Abulnagie  al  Bokhari. 
His  principal  production  is  a  poetical  "  History 
of  the  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Zoleikah."  Amak 
was  the  first  president  of  the  academy  of  poets 
instituted  in  the  fifth  century  by  Khedar  Khan, 
who  placed  him  at  its  head.  He  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age. — D'Herbelot. 

AMARAS1NGHA  a  Hindoo  author  of 
great  antiquity.  Part  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  by  him  (an  entire  manuscript 
of  which  still  exists  in  the  royal  library  at 
published  in  1798  at  Rome.  This 
OQgmalr/  written  during  the  century 
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which  preceeded  the  birth  of  Christ.  Amara 
was  of  the  caste  of  tbe  Brahmins,  and  attached 
to  the  court  of  a  rajah  called  Vikramaditeya*— 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

AMATI,  a  celebrated  violin  maker  of  Cre- 
mona, who  lived  about  the  year  1600.  His 
two  sons,  Jerome  and  Anthony ;  and  his  grand* 
son  Nicholas,  son  to  the  latter,  equalled  him 
in  skill  and  reputation.  The  Amati  violins, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cremonas  from 
the  place  of  their  manufacture,  are  still  consi- 
dered, with  the  exeption  perhaps  of  Stainers, 
the  first  in  the  world,  and  hence  are  not  un- 
freauently  counterfeited. — Biog.  Diet.  Mum. 

AMATUS,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  born  in  1511, 
at  Castel  Bianco.  He  studied  medicine  with 
great  success  at  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
and  afterwards  gave  lectures  on  the  science  at 
Ferrara,  Ancona,  and  other  places,  which  were 
much  attended.  He  also  published  two  trea- 
tises on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession ; 
one  of  which,  "  Curiationum  medicinalium 
centuriie  septem,"  was  held  in  great  repute, 
and  though  originally  published  in  duodecimo, 
went  rapidly  through  several  editions,  and  was 
increased  eventually  to  the  size  of  a  folio.  His 
other  work,  which  preceded  the  latter  in  point 
of  time,  is  entitled  "  Exegemata  in  priores  duos 
Dioscoridis  de  Materia  Medica  libros."  His 
religious  principles  becoming  suspected  by  the 
"Holy  Office,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  first 
to  Pesaro  and  afterwards  to  Kagusa,  whence, 
still  not  thinking  himself  safe,  he  finally  retired 
to  Thessalouica,  and  there  openly  avowed  his 
tenets.     When  he  died  is  uncertain. — Moreri. 

AMBERGER  (Christopher)  a  pupil  of 
Hans  Holbein  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  native  of  Nuremberg.  His  principal 
paintings  are  a  series  of  twelve  pictures,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  History  of  Joseph,  &c. 
In  these  productions  he  has  imitated  the  style 
of  his  master  with  great  success.  He  also 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
who  esteemed  it  as  fully  equal  to  one  taken  of 
him  by  Titian,  and  trebled  the  promised  gra- 
tuity to  the  artist,  bestowing  on  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  valuable  chain  and  medal.  Am- 
berger  united  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  in 
wlrich  he  attained  to  great  eminence,  with  his 
other  pursuit.  His  death  took  place  in  1550. — 
PiT/cington. 

AMBOISE.  There  were  two  brothers  of 
this  name  who  flourished  at  Paris  in  the  lattei 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  elder, 
F n  a  ncis,  was  the  author  of  several  poems  in  the 
French  and  Latin  languages,  but  is  now  prin- 
cipally known  as  the  collector  and  editor  of  tbe 
works  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and  became  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris  and  a  counsellor  of  state. 
James,  the  younger,  practised  medicino,  and 
died  in  1606,  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
— Moreri. 

AMBOISE  (George  d').  There  were  also 
two  cardinals  of  this  name,  uncle  and  nephew, 
of  a  noble  family  in  France.  The  elder  ac- 
quired great  popularity  as  minister  to  Louis 
XII,  by  his  reduction  of  the  taxes,  etc  The 
conquest  of  the  Milanese  bj  that  prince  was 
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ii»  nndertmken  at  his  suggestion.  Hid  atten- 
tat a*  cardinal  legate  in  France  wat  much  di- 
rected towards  the  monaitic  houses,  in  which 
W  effected  great  reform*.  It  is  recorded  how- 
ever, that  on  his  death  bed  he  regretted  the 
ashed  station  which  he  had  attained,  and 
exclaimed  to  the  confessor  who  attended  him, 
"  Brother  John,  ah  !  why  have  I  not  all  my 
He  been  brother  John !  He  died  in  151», 
icing  succeeded  m  his  arehbishoprick.  of  Rouen 
by  his  nephew,  who  also  attained  to  a  cardinal's 
hat,   and    ■arrived    his   uncle  six-and-  thirty 


AMBOISE  (Michael  d*)  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Amhoisf,  admiral  of  France,  born  at 
Naples.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  poems 
is  the  French  language  which  are  yet  in  ex- 
istence, but  are  better  known  as  the  work*  of 
the  Siguier  de  Chevillon,  a  name  which  he 
assumed.     He  died  in  great  jttrcrty  in  1647. 

Ibid. 

AMBROSE  (St)  bishop  of  Milan  in   the 
fourth  century,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
distinguished  of  what  arc  denominated   the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.   He  was  bom 
at  Ailes,  then  the  metropolis  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
aensis,  according  to  some  authorities  in  333, 
and  to  others  in  340.    His  father  was  the  em- 
peror's lieutenant  in  that  district,  and  after  hi? 
death,  Ambrose,  who  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children,  returned  with  the  widow  and  family 
to  Home.  Here,  under  the  instructions  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  sister  Marcellina,  who  had  vowed 
virginity,  he  received  a  highly  religious  educa- 
tion, and  that  bias  in  favour  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  much 
distinguished.     It  may  also  be  inferred  from 
his  writings,  that  he  was  early  instructed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  learning.    Having  studied 
law,  he  pleaded  causes  in  the  court  of  the  pre- 
torian  prefect,  and  was  in  due  time  appointed 
proconsul  of  Liguria,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Milan,  where  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
produced  a  sudden  change  in  his  fortunes,  and 
transformed  him  from  a  civil  governor  into  a 
bishop.  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the  Ariun 
leader  in  the  west,  died  and  left  that  see  va- 
cant, when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession 
ensued  among  the^Arians  and  Catholics.    In 
the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  dispute,  Ambrose 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  conduct  the  election  peaceably. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  a  child  in  the 
crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop  !"  and 
whether  accidentally  or  by  management,  the 
result  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  times ;  for  the  superstitious  multitude, 
regarding  the  exclamation  as  a  providential 
and  miraculous  suggestion,  by  general  accla- 
mation declared  Ambrose  to  be  elected.    The 
latter  expressed   great  reluctance  to   accept 
the  office,  and  adopted  expedients  to  induce 
a  change,  which  seem  singular  enough  at  pre- 
sent ;  such  as  acting  with  unwonted  harshness 
and  severity  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  and 
receiving  women  of  bad  character  into  his 
bouse.    The  people  saw  through  this  artifice 
and  persevered ;  on  which  Ambrose  secretly 
left  the  city  by  night,  in  order  to  retire  to  Ti- 
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cinum,  but,  as  we  ;ire  gravely  informed,  iuuwd 
his  way  and  wandered  up  and  down  until  morn- 
ing, when  he  found  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.     He  was  then  detained  until  his  flight 
could  be  made  known  to  the  EmiK-ror,  who 
peremptorily  ordered  the  election  to  be  carried 
into  effect.     After  all  this  and  much  more  in 
the  way  of  "Nolo  episcopari,"  Ambrose  fiually 
acquiesced  ;  and  whatever  the  real  character 
of  this  transaction,  he  conducted  himself  in  his 
new  station  with  great  nniuicss  and  ability. 
He  began  by  disusing  of  his  ]iersonal  projjerty 
in  favour  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of 
a  life  interest  to  his  sister,  and  immediately 
dedicated  himself  to  a  course  of  theological 
studies.     He  was  soon  called  into  the  exercise 
of  his  new  acquirements ;  for,  on  the  death  of 
the  elder  Valentinian,  his  widow,  the  empress 
Justin  a,  0]tenly  esiKiused  Arianisni;   and  her 
son,  the  younger  Valentinian,  now  associated 
with  Gratian  in  'he  government  of  the  empire, 
resisted  all  the  attempt*  of  Ambrose  to  with- 
draw him  from  the   opinions  of  Ids  mother. 
Although  discountenanced   by  Theodosius  in 
the  Eatt,  and  notwithstanding  the  election  of 
Ambrose  in  the  West,  A  nanism  had  numerous 
able  leaders  in  both  churches,     'llie  bishops 
Palladium  and  Secundinnus,  iu  particular,  called 
for  a  general  council  to  decide  upon  the  merit 
of  the  two  systems ;  but  Ambrose  managed  that 
the  council  Bhould  consist  of  western  bishops 
only,  and  by  his  influence  and  popularity  suc- 
ceeded in  ejecting  the  two  prelates  from  the 
episcopal  office.     Upon  the  accession  of  Valen- 
tinian 1  f ,  the  remains  of  the  pagan  party,  among 
which  were  many  senators,  made  a  formal  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  jiaganibm ;  and  Symma- 
clius,  a  wealthy  senator  of  talent  and  eloquence, 
was  in  the  year  584  employed  to  prepare  and 
present  a  ]ietition  for  the  restoration  of  the  a' tar 
of  Victor\'  in  the  senate,  and  for  public  funds 
in  sup|»ort  of  the  seven  Vestal  Virgins.    To  this 
jK'tition  Ambrose  made  an  eloquent  reply,  in 
which,  with  great  reason,  he  attributed  the 
Roman  conquests,    devoutly   ascribed   by  the 
pa^an  orator  to  the  goddess  Victory,  to  the 
valour  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and,  in  respect 
to  the  Vestal  Virgins,  placed  them  infinitely  be- 
neath the  votaries  of  virginity  among  Christians. 
Both  the  ]>etition  and  the  reply  are  in  existence, 
and  display  equal  intolerance.     Ambrose,  at 
the  head  of  by  far  the  stronger  party,  soon 
disposed   of  the   prayer  of  Symmachus,   but 
found  himself  much  more  strongly  assailed  by 
the  Arians,  headed  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
mother,  who  modestly  demanded  the  use  of 
two  churches  in  the  city  for  the  exercise  of 
their  own  worship.    Ambrose  refused ;  and 
although  one  of  tliem  was  taken  by  force,  such 
was  the  clamour  produced  by  that  step,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  bishop,  there  was  little  dis]«o- 
sition  to  repeat  it.    In  one  of  these  tumults, 
Ambrose  humanely  saved  an  Arian  ecclesiastic 
from  the  hands  of  the  |>opulace,  but  himself 
vituperated  against  the  Empress  as  a  Jezebel, 
an  Nerodias,  &c. ;  and  when  fair  means  were 
again  resorted  to,  declared  that  he  would  dio 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  rather  than  abandon  liis 
post :  "  The  tumult  of  the  people  I  will  not 
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encourage,"  said  the  prelate,  "  but  God  alone 
can  appease  it."  Sermons,  assuming  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  catholic  bishops  over  the 
churches,  followed ;  and  although  force  was  in 
the  end  once  more  resorted  to,  such  was  the 
superstitious  terror  inspired  by  the  energy  of  the 
bishop's  character,  that  a  party  of  Arian  Goths 
were  paralysed  in  the  very  moment  of  attack 
by  his  threat  of  excommunication.  Ambrose 
subsequently  declined  a  dispute  with  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Milan  ;  and  resting  principally  on  his 
influence  with  the  people,  sought  assiduously 
to  improve  it,  and  that  by  no  means  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  production  of  what  are  called 
pious  frauds.  Thus,  at  a  moment  when  he 
particularly  required  popular  support,  he  was 
directed  by  a  dream  to  the  remains  of  two 
martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  which  had 
lain  for  upwards  of  300  years  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  Two  perfect  skeletons 
were  accordingly  found  sprinkled  with  blood,  and 
the  head  of  one  severed  from  the  body.  A  har- 
vest of  miracles  immediately  followed :  a  blind 
man  was  restored  to  sight  on  touching  the  bier, 
demoniacs  were  dispossessed,  and  sick  persons 
cured.  Dr  Cave,  in  his  "  lives  of  the  Fathers," 
makes  no  doubt  "  but  that  God  suffered  these 
miracles  to  be  wrought  at  the  time  to  confront 
the  Arian  impieties ;"  but  since  the  publication 
of  Dr  Middleton's  "  Free  Inquiry,  few  Pro- 
testant doctors  are  disposed  to  such  avowals. 
The  strength  and  ability  of  Ambrose  were 
such  that,  although  opposed  to  him  on  eccle- 
siastical points,  Valentinian  and  his  mother 
respected  his  talents,  and  in  moments  of  poli- 
tical exigency,  required  his  assistance.  It  is 
equally  to  the  honour  of  Ambrose,  that  on 
such  occasions  he  never  failed  to  render  it; 
and  when  Maximus,  after  the  assassination 
of  Gratian,  usurped  the  province  of  Gaul, 
and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps,  Am- 
brose accepted  an  embassy  to  him,  and  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  purpose.  Although  not 
equally  successful,  he  a  second  time  made  the 
endeavour  with  great  zeal  and  patriotism  ;  and 
when  Maximus  actually  entered  Milan,  and 
Justina  and  her  son  fled  to  seek  the  protection 
of  TheodosiuB  emperor  of  the  East,  he  remained 
at  his  post,  to  assuage  the  calamities  produced 
by  the  invading  army.  His  intolerance  how- 
ever never  gave  way;  for  when,  after  rein- 
stating Valentinian ,  1  heodoaius,  on  receiving  an 
account  of  an  act  of  violence  and  injustice 
against  the  Jews  by  a  Christian  bishop  who 
had  burnt  down  their  synagogue,  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt  at  his  expense,  Ambrose  threatened 
the  Emperor  with  exclusion  from  the  altar,  un- 
less he  reversed  the  edict ;  and  it  was  reversed 
accordingly.  His  interference  was  more  ho- 
nourable to  him  when,  in  consequence  of  a  tu- 
mult at  Thessalonica,  Theodosius — himself 
subsequently  very  near  being  canonised— sent 
an  order  for  a  general  massacre,  in  consequence 
of  which  7000  persons  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood.  When  the  Emperor,  in  the  anguish 
of  telf-reproach,  was  about  to  enter  the  great 
church  of  Milan,  Ambrose  met  him  at  the 
porch,  and  sternly  forbade  him  to  appear  in 
the  holy  place,    llie  Emperor  pleaded  the  ex  - 
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ample  of  David.  "  You  have  imitated  David 
in  his  crime,  imitate  him  in  his  repentance," 
was  the  reply ;  and  Theodosius  was  consigned 
to  a  retirement  of  eight  months,  and  not  ab- 
solved even  then,  until  ho  had  signed  an  edict 
which  ordained  that  an  interval  of  thirty  days 
should  pass  before  any  sentence  of  death  or 
even  of  confiscation  should  be  executed.  After 
having  paid  the  funeral  honours  to  Theodosius, 
who  died  soon  after  obtaining  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  entire  Roman  empire,  the  bi- 
shop departed  from  this  world  with  a  compo- 
sure worthy  of  his  firm  character,  in  the  year 
397.  With  an  equal  avoidance  of  the  super- 
stition or  indiscriminate  contempt  with  which 
the  characters  of  the  fathers  are  now  regarded 
or  assailed,  it  is  evident  that  Ambrose  was 
one  of  those  men  of  great  energy  of  mind  and 
temperament  who,  in  the  adoption  of  a  theory  or 
a  party,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  act  with 
determination  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their 
purposes.  Regarded  within  their  own  circles, 
there  is  generally  something  in  such  characters 
to  admire  ;  and  beyond  that,  as  certainly  much 
to  condemn.  Thus,  a  partisan  who  regards 
the  object  of  Ambrose  as  above  all  things  im- 
portant and  laudable,  will  be  blind  to  the  evi- 
dent artifice  of  his  election,  and  trickery  of  his 
discovered  relics ;  nay  his  very  intolerance  will 
be  sanctified,  while  bis  really  great  qualities  will 
be  exalted  beyond  all  comparison.  Persons  of 
a  more  philosophical  description  will  simply 
admire  the  force  of  character,  and  lament  the 
application  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  men  resembling  Ambrose 
effected  most  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  the  power  to  which  it  afterwards  at- 
tained, and  by  necessary  mquence  to  the  abuse 
of  it  which  produced  the  Reformation.  The 
writings  of  this  father  are  numerous,  and  the 
great  object  of  almost  all  of  them  was  to  main- 
tain the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
church,  while  some  of  them  are  written  to  re- 
commend celibacy  as  the  summit  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  best  work  is  '•  De  Officii*/' 
intended  to  explain  the  duties  of  Christian  mi- 
nisters. It  contains  some  good  morals  point- 
edly expressed  ;  but  Gibbon  and  others  think 
that  Ambrose  could  act  much  more  forcibly 
than  he  could  write.  The  most  accurate  edi- 
tion of  bis  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
Paris,  2  vols,  folio,  1682-90. — Moreri.  Cave. 
Gibbon. 

AMELOT  DELA  HOUSS  A  YE  (Nicho- 
las) a  French  historian,  born  at  Orleans  in  16SU 
He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venice,  in  which  city  he  resided  some 
time  as  secretary  to  the  French  embassy.  He  also 
translated  into  his  native  language  the  "Prince" 
of  MachiaveUi,  the  "  Annalia"  of  Tacitus, 
the  "  Courtier"  of  Gratian,  and  the  "  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  by  father  Paul.  He 
died  in  obscurity  at  Paris  in  1706,  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age*. — Moreru 

AMERICUS,  see  Vesputius. 

AMES  (Joseph)  the  historian  of  British 
Typography,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  1688-1', 
and  apprenticed  by  his  father,  the  master  of  a 
Yarmouth  trading  ▼esse],  to  a  plane-maker  in 
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London.     After  serving  out  his  tine,  be  be- 
om  a  ■hip-chandler  in  Wapping,  which  bu- 
sness,  notwithstanding  his  antiquarian  pursuits, 
at  carried  on  until  hit  death.    He  early  disco- 
wed  a  taste  for  English  history  and  antiqui- 
ties; and  in  2730,  the  composition  of  a  his- 
tory of  printing  in  England  being  suggested 
to  him,   after  a  labour  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  brought  out  in  one  Til.  4to,  1749,  "  l'ypo- 
paphical  Antiquities,  being  an  historical  ac- 
count of  Printing  in  England,  with  some  me- 
tooirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a  register 
«f  the   books  printed  by  them  from  1471  to 
1600 ;  'with  an  appendix  concerning  Printing 
■  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  time." 
He  inscribed    his  work   to  lord    chancellor 
Hardwicke,  and  was  at  the  same  time  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  being 
chosen  secretary  to  the  last  of  them.    Svr  Plans 
Sonne   in  particular  showed  him  very  great 
countenance,  and  left  him  trustee  to  bis  will. 
Mr  Ames  died  in  1739,  much  esteemed.     Be- 
sides his  great  work,  he  wrote — 1.  "Catalogue 
of  English  Printers  from  1471  to  1700,"  4to  ; 
f.MAn  Index  to  Lord  Pembroke's  Coins;" 
3.  ••  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads  ;  or  an  ac- 
accountof  2000  English  prints,  describing  what 
is  peculiar  to  each;"  4.  "  Parentalia,  or  Me- 
moirs of  the  family  of  Wren,"   1750,  folio. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Typographical 
Antiquities"  was  published  by  the  late  Mr  \V. 
Herbert,  ▼ol.  1,  1785,  voL  2,  1786,  and  vol.  5, 
1790.     A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames 
and  Herbert  has  since  been  presented  to  the 
world  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.— Gongh*$  Life 
^  Ames. 

AMES  (William)  an  English  controversial 
divine  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  J. 
In  consequence  of  his  rigid  Calvinism,  on  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Arminipn  party  of  the  church 
be  repaired  to  Holland,  and  was  for  many 

fears  divinity  professor  in  the  university  of 
raneker.  His  treatises  are  verv  numerous  ; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  Medulla  The- 
ologies," translated  into  English,  and  by  his 
"  Treatise  on  Conscience,  with  the  power  and 
cases  thereof."  He  died  at  Rotterdam,  in 
1633,  aged  fifty-seven. — Biog.  Brit. 

AMHERST  (Jeff ery  lord)  a  distinguished 
British  general  officer,  was  descended  from  an 
indent  Kentish  family,  and  born  in  1717.  lie 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
receiving  his  ensign's  commission  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  lord  Ligonier 
in  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and 
afterwards  served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  those  of  Laffeld  and  Hasten  - 
beck.    In  1756  he  received  the  colon*.  Icy  of 
a  regiment,  and  was  appointed  major-general, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1758  commanded  the 
expedition  against  LouUburgh  which,  together 
with  the  whole  island  of  Cai>c  Breton,  surren- 
dered to  his  arms.    The  capture  of  Fort  du 
Quesne,  Niagara,   and  Ticonderoga,  in  duo 
ame followed  ;  and  in  1760,  the  whole  of  Ca- 
*jada  being  reduced,  for  his  share  in  these  ex- 
doits,  general   Amherst  received  the  thanks 
uf  the  House  of  Common b  and  the  order  of  the 
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Bath.  Iu  1763,  h«  was  made  governor  of 
Virginia ;  in  1770,  governor  of  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey; and  in  177?,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  officiating  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  fortes.  Besides  these  and  se- 
veral other  military  honours,  he  was  in  1776 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Amherst 
of  Holmesdale  in  the  county  of  Kent.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  North  administration,  lord 
Amlierst  was  removed  from  the  commander- 
sliip-in-chief,  and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  in  1787,  received  another  patent 
of  ]>eerage  as  baron  Amherst  of  Montreal, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  William  Pitt 
Amlierst ;  and  on  the  staff  being  re-ap|>ointed 
in  1793,  he  was  once  more  called  upon  to  act 
as  commander-in-chief.  In  179.i  he  resigned 
the  commandership-in-chief  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  in  1796  received  the  rank  of  field 
marshal,  dying  in  1797  in  tlio  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  lie  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
issue,  being  succeeded  by  his  nephew  as  afore- 
said. lx>rd  Amherst  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  a  collected  and  temperate  mind,  without 
brilliancy  or  parade ;  a  strict  officer,  yet  the 
soldier's  friend.  lie  had  two  brothers,  one  an 
admiral  of  the  blue,  the  other  a  lieutenant 
general :  it  is  the  son  of  the  latter  who  has 
succeeded  him. — Gent.  Mag. 

AMHTJilST  (Nicholas)  author  of  the 
Terras  Filius,  a  satirical  work  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  from  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled fur  improper  conduct,  was  born  at  Mar- 
den,  Kent,  in  1701.  He  was  originally  brought 
up  at  Merchant  TayloTs'  School,  of  which  se- 
minary his  grandfather  was  head  master,  and 
proceeded  in  duo  course  to  St  Tohn's  College, 
on  a  scholarship  belonging  to  that  foundation, 
fn  after  life  he  became  celebrated  as  a  po- 
litical writer,  and  published,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Pulteney  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
work  by  which  he  is  most  known,  entitled  the 
"  Craftsman."  He  was  much  neglected,  in 
the  sequel,  by  those  who  employed  him,  and 
died  in  1742^—Bing.  Brit. 

AM IOT  (father)  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  French  missionaries  to  China,  was  born 
at  Toulon  in  1718.     This  zealous  Jesuit,  who 
arrived  at  Macao  in  1750,  was  invited  to  Pekin 
in  1751  by  the  emperor  of  China,  and  remained 
in  that  capital  forty-three  years.  By  continued 
application  he   soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages,  and  from 
time  to  time  remitted  to  France  the  result  of 
his  lalnmrs,  which  were — 1.   "  A   Chinese 
Poem  in  f  raise  of  the  City  of  Moukden  by  the 
emperor  Kien  Long,"  translated  into  French 
with  plates  and  notes,  Paris,  1770,  8vo  ;  t 
"  The  Chinese  Military  Art,"  1772,  4to,  re- 
printed in  vol.  vii.  of  "  MemoiTes  sur  les  Chi- 
nois ;"  3.  "  Letters  on  the  Chinese  Charac- 
ters," inserted  in  vol.  r.  of  the  "  Memoires  sur 
les  Chinois ;"  4.  "  On  the  Music  of  the  Chi- 
nese," inserted  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  *'  Memoires  :*' 
A  life  of  Confucius,"  with  along  account 
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of  his  ancestors,  and  a  genealogy  embracing 
four  centuries ;  6.  '•  Dictionnaire  Tatar-mant- 
cheou,  Francais."  Father  Amiot  died  in  Pcksti 
in  1791,  aged  seventy-seven. — Bwg.  Univ» 
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AMMAN.  There  were  three  celebratedphy- 
Mcians  of  this  name.  The  first,  John  Con  bad, 
a  native  of  SchafFhausen,  born  in  1669,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  teaching  per- 
sons born  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak.  On  this 
•object  he  published  two  scarce  treatises,  called 
"  Surdus  loquens,"  8vo,  Haerlem,  1693,  and 
"  De  Loquela,"  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1700.  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  "  Cnelius  Aurelia- 
nus,  in  quarto,  1709,  and  died  in  1724  at 
Marmund  in  the  Netherlands.  His  son  John 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburgh,  where  he  lectured  on  botany,  a 
science  in  which  he  was  eminent.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  "  Stirpium  rariorum  in  imperio 
Rutheno  Sponte  provenientium  icones  et  de- 
scriptiones,  in  4to,  and  died  in  1740.  The 
third  (Paul)  was  a  native  of  Brealaw,  who 
settled  in  1674  at  Leipsic,  where  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  physiology,  natural  history,  and  bo- 
tany. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  latter  science 
published  in  1676,  and  entitled  "  Character 
naturalis  plantarum ;"  as  also  of  "  Irenicum 
Numae  Pompilii  cum  Hippocrate,"  8vo  ;  "  Pa- 
nenesis  ad  docentes  occupata  circa  institutio- 
nummedicarum  emendation  em,"  in  duodecimo ; 
and  "Archeas  Syncopticus,  Eccardi  Leich- 
neri."  His  death  took  place  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year  in  1691.— Ibid. 

AMMI  ANUS  (Marcelunxts)  a  Roman  his- 
torian of  the  fourth  century,  but  of  Greek  pa- 
rentage, and,  as  appears  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libanius,  born  at  Antioch.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
was  enrolled  among  the  "  Protectores  Do- 
mestici,"  or  household  guards,  consisting 
chiefly  of  young  men  of  family.  He  served 
in  the  East,  in  Gaul,  and  in  the  Persian  expe- 
dition of  Julian.  In  the  year  374  he  visited 
Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history  of  Roman 
affairs,  from  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens  in 
378.  The  whole  consisted  of  thirty-eight 
books,  of  which  eighteen  alone  remain,  and 
begin  at  the  seventeenth  year  of  Constantius, 
363.  The  style  of  Ammianus  is  deemed  rude ; 
which  is  not  extraordinary,  considering  that  he 
was  a  Greek  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  one  who  had  passed  much  of  his 
life  in  active  pursuits.  The  candid  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Christianity  has  induced 
some  writers  to  deem  him  a  Christian ;  but  the 
emperor  Julian  and  Paganism  are  treated  of  by 
him  in  terms  which  would  be  still  more  extra- 
ordinary in  a  Christian.  The  probability  is, 
that  Ammianus  was  zealous  in  neither  belief, 
and  addressing  himself  to  all  parties,  spoke  with 
moderation  on  religious  points  of  difference, 
which  a  sensible  pagan  might  readily  do.  His 
general  accuracy  and  honesty  have  received 
the  unqualified  suffrage  of  Gibbon,  and  indeed 
of  most  other  writers.  There  are  many  edi- 
tions of  his  history,  but  that  of  Gronovius, 
Leyden,  1693,  is  generally  preferred.-  -Vo$tiu$. 
Gibbon.    Lardner. 

AMMIRATO  (Scipio)  an  eminent  Italian 

born  at  Lucca  in  the  kingdom  of 

ia  1531*    His  father  designed  him  for 

of  the  law  j  but  he  chose  the 
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church,  and  became  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Lucca.  Not  however  meeting  with  the  pre- 
ferment he  expected,  he  repaired  to  Venice, 
and  was  entertained  by  Alexander  Contarini, 
who  becoming  jealous  of  the  pleasure  taken 
by  his  wife  in  the  conversation  of  Ammirato, 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  quit  Venice;  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  in  his  own  country, 
he  finally  visited  Florence,  and  was  induced 
by  the  grand  duke  to  settle  in  that  capital  and 
write  its  history.  Here  he  was  made  easy  in 
his  circumstances  by  the  presentation  of  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  henceforward  ap- 

Slied  himself  vigorously  to  his  studies  an  til  his 
eath  in  1601,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  "  II  Dec*- 
Hone  dialogo  del  poeta,"  Naples,  1560,  8vo ; 
2.  "  Istorie  Florentine,"  Florence,  1600, 2  vo- 
lumes folio ;  3. "  Delle  famiglie  Nobili  Napo- 
litani,"  Florence,  1580,  folio;  4.  "  Delle  fa- 
miglie Fiorentmi,"  Florence,  1615,  folio :  5. 
"  Opusculi  varii,"  Florence,  1583, 8vo ;  6. "  Po- 
esiSpirituali,"  Venice,  1634.  He  also  left  a  MS. 
history  of  his  life,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. His  history  of  Florence  is  deemed  a 
work  of  great  accuracy  and  credit. — Moreri* 

AMMONTUS,  an  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  peripatetic  school,  who  flourished  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  sixth  century.  Proclus  of  Con- 
stantinople was  a  disciple  of  his,  as  well  as  se- 
veral other  eminent  scholars.  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  works  of  Porphyry,  and  Aristotle,  which 
have  descend  d  to  posterity. — BayU. 

AMMONIUS  SACCAS,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria.  where  he  instituted  the  eclectic  school  of 
philosophy,  the  object  of  which  was  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  The  celebrated  Longinus,  secretary  to 
queen  Zenobia,  was  a  disciple  of  his.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Atheuagoras,  and  Pantamus,  in- 
structed him  early  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity ; 
a  religion  he  is  charged  by  Porphyry  with  hav- 
ing subsequently  abjured,  though,  if  we  are  to 
credit  Eusebius,  the  accusation  is  without  foun- 
dation. His  death  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century. — Fabrieiia. 

AMORY  (Thomas)  a  dissenting  minister  o? 
eminence,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  1701,  and 
obtained  considerable  reputation  both  in  his 
native  place  and  in  the  metropolis,  by  his  elo- 
quence and  practical  ability.  His  opinions 
were  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  in  1770  he  became  the  colleague  of  Dr 
Price  at  Newington-green.  The  talents  and 
character  of  Dr  Amory  gave  him  a  great  lead 
among  the  dissenting  interest,  and  he  was  a 
very  efficient  member  of  the  Cemmittee  for 
Procuring  an  Enlargement  of  the  Toleration 
Act.  He  died  in  1774  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  some  vo- 
lumes of  sermons.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of 
Groves,  Benson,  and  Chandler,  with  wnee 
minor  poetry. — Biog.  Brit, 

AMORX  (Thomas)  a  very  singular  cha- 
racter, and  the  son  of  counsellor  Amory,  who, 
in  consequence  of  becoming  secretary  to  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  acquired  consider- 
able property  in  the  county  of  Clare.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  subject  of  this  article  wat> 
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Lrought  up  a  physician,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  he  followed  that  or  any  other  profession. 
h  is  ascertained  that  in  1757  he  was  married, 
asd  resided  in  a  very  retired  manner  in  Or- 
chard-street, Westminster  ;  as  also  that  with 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  was  a  per- 
son of  peculiar  aspect  and  of  singular  habits. 
On  the  publication  of  lord  Orrery's  life   of 
Swift,   in   1751,  Mr  Amory  inserted  in   the 
Whitehall  Evening  Post  an  announcement  of  a 
letter  to  that  nobleman,   in  objection  to  his 
praise  of  Swift's  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  a  zealous  Unita- 
rian :  but  whether  the  letter  was  ever  pub- 
lished is  doubtful.    In  175:>  he  published  a 
rery  peculiar  work,  entitled  "  Memoirs,  con- 
taining the  Lives  of  several  Ladies  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  History  of  Antiquities,  Productions 
of  Nature,  and  Monuments  of  Art ;  Observa- 
tions on  the  Christian  Religion,  as  professed 
by  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters  of 
every  Denomination;  Remarks  on  the  Writings 
of  the  greatest  English  Divines,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Works  of  the  Writers  called  Infidels, 
from  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  the  late  Lord 
Viscount  ikJingbroke ;  with  a  variety  of  Dis- 
quisitions and  Opinions  relative  to  Criticism 
and  Manners;  and  many  Extraordinary  Ac- 
tions :  in  several  Letters,"  8vo.    The  ladies 
celebrated  in  this  extraordinary  production  are 
presumed  to  be  the  creatures  of  the  author's 
fancy,  being  all  not  only  beautiful,  learned, 
ingenious,  and  religious,  but  strictly  of  his  own 
persuasion.     A  second  volume  was  promised, 
with  an  account  of  dean  Swift  and  Mrs  Grier- 
son,  but  it  never  appeared ;  although  from  a 
sort  of  originality  and  raciness  in  the  compo- 
sition and  opinions  of  the  first,  as  well  as  for 
the  matter  pledged,  the  public  would  have 
received  it  with  satisfaction,  as  they  would  do 
now,  if  the  MS  is  in  existence,     in  1756  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  John 
Buncle,  and  in  1766  the  second.    This  work, 
in  which  it  is  thought  that  the  author  intended 
to  sketch  his  own  picture,  is  in  some  sort  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Memoirs."     Doth  have  been 
reprinted,   the    latter  a  second  time  in  the 
present  year  (1825).     Mr  Amory  was  also 
author  of  a  letter  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
on  the  merits  of  their  critique  on  his  "  Me- 
moirs," as  also  of  variousreligious  tracts,  poems, 
and  songs.    From  the  eccentricity  displayed 
in  his  writings,  a  conclusion  has  been  insinuated 
of  his  mental  derangement ;  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  while  he  excluded 
himself  from  much  actual  intercourse,  he  was 
very  busy  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own,  in 
which  the  company  of  visionary  houris  of  a  pe- 
culiar intellectual  and  religious  caste  formed 
no  small  part  of  his  enjoyment ;  and  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  his  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
Possibly  most  minds  which  avoid  contact  with 
the  general  tide  of  society,  receive  some  pecu- 
liar tinge  or  other ;  and  to  predicate  insanity  in 
all  such  instances  is  neither  charitable  nor  phi- 
losophical.    Mr  Amory  died  in  1789  at  the 
advanced  age  of  97. — Gen.  Biog.    Gen.  Mag. 
AMYN  AHMED,  a  learned  Persian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  author  of  a  geographical 
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and  biographical  work  under  the  title  of  •  Heft 
Iclvm,"  or  "  The  Seven  Clinuites,"  containing 
a  description  of  the  principal  countries  and 
cities  of  the  East,  with  biographical  notices  of 
eminent  persons,  which  are  said  to  be  very 
correct.  ITiere  was  a  very  fine  copy  of  it  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.— Biog.  Universe  lie. 

A^1Y0T  (Jamks)  bishop  of  Auxerre  and 
grand  almoner  of  France,  was  born  at  Melun 
in  1514,  of  obscure  parents,  who  nevertheless 
managed  to  bestow  on  him  a  learned  education, 
so  that  he  was  early  an  industrious  student  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
At  twenty-three  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to 
liourges  with  the  abbot  of  St  Ambrose  in  that 
city,  at  whose  recommendation  one  of  the 
king's  ministers  took  him  into  his  house  as  a 
preceptor  to  his  children.  The  progress  of  his 
pupils  induced  their  father  to  recommend  him 
to  Margaret  duchess  of  berry,  sister  to  Francis  I, 
through  whose  patronage  he  was  made  public 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university 
of  Bourges.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
translated  "The  Loves  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,"  from  the  Greek  of  Ileliodorus ; 
with  which  work  Francis  I  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  presented  the  translator  with  the  abbey 
of  Bellosane.  He  then  accompanied  Morvillier 
to  Venice,  in  his  embassy  from  Henry  II  to 
that  republic ;  and  then  visited  Rome,  where 
he  was  patronised  by  the  bishop  of  Mirepoiz, 
with  whom  he  resided  for  two  years.  Soon 
after  he  was  recommended  by  cardinal  Tournon 
to  the  King,  to  be  preceptor  to  his  two  younger 
sons.  While  in  this  employment,  he  finished 
his  translation  of  "  Plutarch's  lives,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  King,  and  afterwards  under- 
took aversion  of  the  same  author's  "  Morals," 
which  he  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX, 
and  dedicated  to  that  prince.  On  the  accession 
of  this,  his  elder  pupil,  honours  and  emolu- 
ments flowed  in  upon  him.  He  received  the 
abbey  of  St  Cornelius  de  Compeigne,  and  was 
appointed  grand  almoner,  and  curator  of  the 
university  of  Paris.  By  his  other  pupil  he  was 
also  made  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Amyot 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  dignities  he  did  not 
neglect  his  studies,  but  revised  all  his  trans- 
lations with  the  greatest  care.  He  has  been 
accused  of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  so  many 
preferments,  and  the  great  riches  wliich  he  left 
behind  him,  may  in  some  degree  countenance 
the  charge.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  his 
merits  are  conspicuous,  as  his  translations,  in 
the  opinion  of  Vaugelas,  did  much  towards 
regulating  and  refining  the  French  language ; 
and  although  not  always  faithful  to  his  ori- 
ginal, Racine  was  of  opinion  that  his  native 
style  is  peculiarly  attractive.  Not  long  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1573,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  requested 
to  write  the  history  of  France  ;  but  his  answer 
was,  "  1  love  my  sovereigns  too  well  to  write 
their  lives."  His  works  are, — 1. "  Translation 
of  the  Romance  of  Heliodorus,"  1559,  foHo  ; 
2.  Of  "  Diodorus  Siculus,"  Paris,  1554  and 
1587,  folio ;  3.  Of  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe."  from 
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Longus,  1559,  8vo,  of  which  there  have  sub- 
sequently been  several  very  splendid  editions ; 
1.  Of  "  Plutarch's  lives  and  Morals,"  of  which 
Vascosan's  edition  of  1574,  in  IS  vols.  8vo, 
was  held  to  be  the  bes*.,  until  the  appearance 
of  one  in  1783-7,  with  the  rotes  ofBrotier 
and  Vauvilliers,  and  another  in  1801-6,  edited 
by  Clavier ;  5.  "  Lettre  a  M.  Morvillier,"  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  author's  journey  to 
Trent,  printed  in  Vargas  and  Dupuy's  histories 
of  the  council  of  Trent ;  6.  "  (Euvres  Melees," 
Lyons,  1611, 8vo  ;  7.  "  Projet  de  F  Eloquence, 
compose  pour  Henri  III,  roi  de  France," 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1805,  8vo  and  4to. 
—Gen,  Diet. 

AMYRATJT  (Moses)  a  learned  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bourgueil  in  Touraine 
in  the  year  1596.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  philosophy,  he  was  sent  to  Poictiera 
to  study  law,  but  was  subsequently  induced  to 
remove  toSaumur  with  a  view  to  divinity,  and 
in  due  time  became  the  professor  of  divinity 
there  himself.  In  1631  he  was  sent  deputy  to 
the  national  council  at  Charenton,  and  by  this 
assembly  was  appointed  to  lay  before  the  King 
their  complaints  against  the  infraction  of  the 
edicts;  which  appointment  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  cardinal  Richelieu,  hy  whom  he 
was  ever  after  much  esteemed.  Soon  after  he 
published  a  work  upon  grace  and  predestina- 
tion, which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Peter  du  Moulin  and  the  rigid  Calvinists,  who 
accused  him  of  Arianism  ;  but  Mosheim  calls 
his  work  rather  Arminian  or  Semi-pelagian. 
Amyraut,  by  his  temper  and  moderation,  pro- 
duced an  honourable  cessation  of  the  dispute, 
and  died  very  generally  respected,  not  only  for 
his  moderation  and  abilities,  but  for  his  bene- 
ficence and  charity,  which  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  absorbed  his  whole  salary,  and  flowed 
equally  on  Protestant  and  Catholic.  His  works 
are  chiefly  theological  and  very  voluminous. 
He  died  in  1664. — Bayt*.  Mareri, 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  nearly  six  centuries  B.C. 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  prince,  who  had 
married  a  native  of  Greece.  Early  instructed 
by  his  mother  in  the  Greek  language,  he  be- 
came desirous  of  acquiring  a  portion  of  Greek 
wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the  king  of  Scythia 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
year  592  before  Christ,  and  was  introduced  to 
Solon  by  his  countryman  Toxaris.  On  sending 
in  word  that  a  Scythian  was  at  the  door  and  re- 
quested his  friendship,  Solon  replied  that  friends 
were  best  made  at  home  ;  "  Then  let  Solon, 
who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend,"  was  the 
smart  retort  of  Anacharsis ;  and,  struck  by  its 
readiness,  Solon  not  only  admitted  him,  but 
finding  him  worthy  his  confidence,  favoured 
him  with  his  advice  and  friendship.  He  ac- 
cordingly resided  for  some  years  at  Athens, 
and  was  the  first  stranger  whom  the  Athenians 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  citizenship.  He 
then  travelled  into  other  countries,  and  finally 
"*  ""  into  his  own  country,  with  a  view  to 
the  information  he  had  received, 
the  laws  and  religion  of  Greece. 
however  unsuccessful,  for  the 
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Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to  reccr.i? 
them,  but  it  is  said  that  Anacharsis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  from  the  king  his  brother's  own 
hand,  who  detected  him  performing  certain 
rites  in  a  wood,  before  an  image  of  Cybeb.. 
Great  respect  was  however  paid  to  him  after 
his  death,  which  is  not  unusual.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  potters1  wheel  has  been  ascribed  to 
Anacharsis,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer. 
The  apophthegms  attributed  to  him  are  shrewd, 
and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
ancient  saws,  which  are  often  indebted  for 
their  celebrity  much  more  to  their  antiquity 
than  to  their  wisdom.  His  repartee  to  an 
Athenian,  who  reproached  him  with  the  bar- 
barity of  his  country,  is  well  known :  "  My 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  your  country.'*  Certain  letteis  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Paris,  1552,  are  unequivocally  spurious.— 
Brucker, 

ANACREON.  But  little  is  actually  known 
of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  Greek  poet.  It  is 
however  generally  admitted  that  he  was  bora 
at  Teos,  a  city  in  Ionia,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  that 
he  flourished  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad.  Poly- 
crates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  received  him  at  his 
court,  which  however  he  afterwards  quitted 
for  Athens,  where  he  remained  in  great  favour 
with  Hipparchus,  who  then  possessed  the 
power  which  his  father  Pisistratus  had  usurped. 
The  death  of  his  patron  caused  him  to  return 
to  his  native  city  4  whence  he  retired  to  Abdera 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  under 
Histiseus.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  uncertain  and  variously  reported :  the  moat 
popular  opinion  is,  that  he  died  of  suffocation 
from  a  grape-stone,  while  in  the  act  of  drinking. 
The  bacchanalian  turn  of  h  s  poety  is  however, 
and  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of 
this  tradition.  In  the  poetry  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  a  great  difference  as  to  quality  is 
easily  discernible,  a  circumstance  which  may 
perhaps  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  is 
not  genuine.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  elegant,  with  a  degree  of 
liveliness  and  delicacy  of  expression  seldom 
paralleled.  To  decide  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence contained  in  his  writings,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  meagre  accounts 
handed  down  to  us,  he  was  himself  an  amusing 
voluptuary  and  an  elegant  profligate.  Few 
Grecian  poets  however  have  obtained  greater 
popularity  in  modern  times,  for  which  in  Eng- 
land he  is  in  del  ted  to  some  excellent  transla- 
tions in  part  oy  Cowley,  and  altogether  by 
Fawkes,  not  to  itention  the  point  and  elegance 
of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  of  Mr  T. 
Moore.  Of  tb>  editions  in  the  original  Greek 
the  most  celebiited  is  the  quarto  printed  at 
Rome  in  1781  by  Spalctti.  This  was  followed 
by  another,  thr«.e  years  afterwards,  scaiccly 
inferior  to  it,  ami  printed  at  Padua  on  vellum 
by  Bodoni.  Mat  aiire ,  Baxter,  and  Barnes,  have 
also  published  excellent  editions  of  the  woiks 
of  this  favourite  yott. —  Biog.  Univ. 
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AXA3TATIUS  surnamed  Bibliotheca- 
aius  a  Roman  abbot  of  Greek  origin,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century. 
Hw  situation  of  principal  librarian  in  the  Va- 
tican gave  him  great  opportunities  for  study, 
of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself.  The  ca- 
ll ons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  865, 
were  translated  into  the  Latin  language  by 
him.  but  the  book  is  now  scarce,  if  extant. 
Hi*  ,f  Liber  Pontificalia"  went  through  several 
editions.  The  best  is  in  4  vols,  folio,  printed 
in  1718. — Biog.  Univ 

ANAXAGORAS  of  Clazomene  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  philosophers ; 
was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventieth 
Olympiad,  B.  C.  500.  He  was  of  noble  ex- 
traction, and  inherited  a  handsome  patrimony, 
but  such  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  he  left 
his  estate  in  the  care  of  a  relation,  and  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens.  Here  he  cul- 
tivated his  studies  for  some  time,  until  led  by 
the  fame  of  the  Milesian  school  to  attend  the 
public  instruction  of  Anaximenes.  He  re- 
mained some  years  at  Miletus  occupied  with 
intense  speculations  concerning  natural  bodies 
and  the  origin  of  things,  during  which  time  his 
estate  ran  to  waste  (a  loss  that  he  said  was  his 
gain),  and  then  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
taught  philosophy  in  private.  Some  authors 
assert,  that  he  numbered  not  only  the  trage- 
dian Euripides,  and  the  statesman  Pericles, 
among  his  pupils,  but  also  Socrates  and  The- 
mistocles.  As  usual,  the  boldness  of  his  spe- 
culations alarmed  the  bigotry  of  the  multitude ; 
and  after  being  persecuted  for  some  opinioL  in 
regard  to  the  substance  of  the  sun,  which  in- 
terfered with  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  divinity  of 
Apollo,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  By  the 
seasonable  interference  of  Pericles,  however, 
his  sentence  was  changed  from  death  to  ba- 
nishment ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  school  of 
his  deceased  master  Anaximenes  until  B.  C. 
428,  when  death  terminated  his  laoours.  He 
bore  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  philoso- 
phical composure,  and  in  reply  to  a  message 
from  the  senate  of  Lampsacus,  requesting  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  he  would  wish 
them  to  honour  his  memory,  he  replied  with 
placid  cheerfulness,  "  Only  let  the  day  of  my 
death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday  by  the 
boys  in  the  schools  of  Lampsacus ;"  which  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  this  philosopher  which  are  evi- 
dently fabulous ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  acquire  a 
due  notion  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  from  the 
ill-digested  fragments  collected  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  In  natural  philosophy,  amidst  some 
strange  conceptions,  he  held  opinions  which 
show  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  nature  ; 
for  although  he  regarded  the  heavens  as  a 
solid  vault,  and  the  sun  and  other  luminous 
bodies  as  fiery  stones,  he  was  so  acute  as  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  and  that  wind 
is  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  air.  One  of 
his  opinions  concerning  the  principles  of  nature 
is  explicitly  alluded  to  by  Lucretius ;  namely, 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  particles 
of  which  any  body  is  composed  is  the  same 
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with  that  of  the  composed  body  itself— «u  ce- 
dent absurdity.  That  part  of  his  system  which 
explains  the  active  principle  of  nature  is  Jess 
opposed  to  reason  ;  he  being,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  the  first  philosopher  who  su- 
peradded mind  to  matter.  Both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  testify  the  same  thing ;  and  the  latter 
adds,  that  he  held  that  of  all  things  the  mind 
alone  was  pure  and  uncompounded.  Cicero  and 
Plutarch  confirm  these  accounts ;  so  that  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded,  that  this  philosopher 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  conceived 
a  primary  active  principle  of  pure  intelligence 
existing  separately  from,  but  operating  upon 
matter,  to  the  arrangement  of  all  things. — BayU. 
Brucker.     Moreri. 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Abdera,  and  of  the  Eleatic  sect 
of  Leucippus.  He  was  a  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  appears  to 
have  admitted  him  to  great  freedom.  A  story 
is  told  of  his  having  been  pounded  to  death  in 
an  iron  mortar,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander, 
by  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus,  and  of  his  having 
borne  the  torture  with  invincible  patience ;  but 
the  same  tale  is  also  related  of  Zeno,  and  it  is 
probably  a  mere  invention  in  both  instances.— 
Stanley.     Brucker. 

ANAXIMANDER,  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  Thales  of  Miletus,  was  born  in  the  forty- 
second  Olympiad,  B.C.  610.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  taught  philosophy  in  a 
public  school.  He  also  composed  a  compen- 
dium of  geography,  and  first  delineated  a  spe- 
cies of  map  of  the  earth,  in  which  he  marked 
the  divisions  of  land  and  water.  His  doctrine 
of  the  principles  of  tilings  is  too  vaguely  re- 
lated to  merit  detail ;  but  the  best  authorities 
identify  it  with  that  of  his  master  Thales. — 
Brucker, 

ANAXIMENES,  a  philsopher  of  Miletus, 
a  disciple  of  the  foregoing,  but  still  better 
known  as  the  master  of  Anaxagoras.  He  held 
that  air  is  God,  and  that  all  souls  are  air ;  but 
whether,  as  Lactantius  supposes,  he  deemed 
the  air  a  subtle  aether  animated  by  a  divine 
principle,  is  doubtful.  At  all  events  he  fell 
short  of  that  idea  of  a  governing  mind  which 
was  subsequently  entertained  by  Anaxagoras. — 
Ibid. 

ANAXTMENES  of  Lampsacus.  This 
philosopher  was  the  son  of  Aristocles,  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  rhetoric,  and  the  disciple 
both  of  Zoilus,  notorious  for  his  hypercriti- 
cisms  on  HomeT,  and  of  Diogenes  the  cynic. 
Anaximenes  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  accompanied  his  illus- 
trious pupil  through  most  of  his  campaigns, 
and  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  his  reign, 
and  that  of  his  father  Philip.  It  is  recorded 
that,  during  the  Persian  war,  his  native  city 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Darius,  Alexan- 
der expressed  his  determination  of  punishing 
the  inhabitants  by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Anaxi- 
menes was  deputed  by  his  countrymen  as  a 
mediator ;  but  the  conqueror,  guessing  his  inten- 
tion, when  he  saw  him  entering  the  royal  tent 
as  a  supplicant,  cut  short  his  anticipated  peti- 
tion by  a  declaration,  that  he  was  determintd 
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to  refuse  his  request,  whatever  it  might  be.  Of 
this  hasty  expression  the  philosopher  availed 
tuoiself,  and  immediately  implored  that  Lamp- 
sacus  might  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  pardon 
refused  to  its  citizens.  The  stratagem  was 
successful ;  Alexander  was  unwilling  to  break 
his  promise,  and  the  presence  of  mind  exhi- 
bited by  its  advocate  saved  the  town.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece* — Ibid. 

ANCILLON  (David)  an  eminent  scholar, 
born  at  Metz  in  1617,  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  Jesuits1  College,  which 
he  quitted  for  Geneva,  where  he  took  holy 
orders.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  he  retired  from  Meaux,  of  which  he 
had  been  some  time  the  pastor,  to  Frankfort, 
where  however  he  not  long  remained,  leaving 
it  in  the  course  ot  the  same  year  for  Hanau. 
Here  he  attained  to  great  celebrity  by  his  the- 
ological writings  and  discourses ;  but  differ- 
ences arising  between  himself  and  others  joined 
in  the  ministry  with  him,  he  finally  accepted  a 
situation  offered  him  in  the  French  church  at 
Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of  several  pole- 
mical treatises,  the  principal  of  which  are — his 
•'  Apology  for  the  Lives  of  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
and  Beza ;"  Ids  "  Life  of  William  Farel ;"  and 
his  "Account  of  the  dispute  concerning  Tra- 
ditions." His  death  took  place  in  1692.— 
BayU.     G.  Diet. 

ANCILLON  (Charles)  eldest  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  last  article,  published  two  vo- 
lumes of  "  The  Conversations"  of  his  father. 
During  his  father's  ministry  at  Berlin  he  ob- 
tained through  his  influence  the  situation  of 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  was 
afterwards  made  inspector  of  the  French  courts 
of  justice.  He  was  a  man  of  much  general 
reading,  and  wrote  "  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
public  Edifices  of  Berlin,"  "  The  life  of  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent,"  a  tract  "  On  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  by  which  his 
father  had  suffered,  and  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  mo- 
dern Characters  in  the  Republic  of  Letters." 
He  also  published  a  strange  book  "  Upon  Eu- 
nuchs," in  one  duodecimo  volume.  He  died 
in  1715-— Biog.  Univ. 

ANCOURT  (Florent  Carton  d')  a  ce- 
lebrated French  actor  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  born  at  Fontainbleau  in  1661.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Paris,  and 
after  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  philoso- 
phy, was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  but  falling  in  love  with  an  actress, 
ae  married  her  and  went  upon  the  stage.  Being 
eminently  fitted  for  his  new  profession,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself,  and  began  to  write 
for  the  theatres.  His  dramatic  merit  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his 
sprightly  turn  and  pleasing  manners,  set  off 
by  his  superior  education,  rendered  liis  com- 
pany agreeable  to  persons  of  the  first  conside- 
ration. D'  Ancourt  was  one  of  several  instances 
of  a  retirement  from  the  gay  existence  of  a 
leading  actor  to  a  life  of  almost  ascetic  devo- 
lution which  in  Catholic  countries 
by  theological  doctrines  in  regard 
m Retiring  in  1718 
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to  his  estate  in  Berry,  he  applied  himself  al- 
most wholly  to  religion,  and  composed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  in  verse,  and  a  sacred  tra- 
gedy, which  have  never  been  printed.  He 
died  in  1726.  He  wrote  fifty-two  dramatic 
pieces,  of  which  about  one  half  still  keep  the 
stage.  They  were  published  in  1710  and 
1750,  in  9  vols.  l£mo,  and  the  best  of  them 
under  the  title  of  "  Chefs  d'CEuvres  de  D'An- 
court,"  in  3  volumes  12mo. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

ANDERSON  (Adam  and  James)  two  bro- 
thers descended  of  Scottish  parents.  The  for- 
mer was  many  years  a  managing  clerk  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  a  trustee  for  the  settlements 
in  Georgia,  and  in  the  court  of  the  Scotch  cor- 
poration in  London.  His  work  on  the  Histori- 
cal and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has  gone  through  two  editions,  die 
first  being  in  9  vols,  folio ;  the  second  in  4 
vols,  quarto.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-five,  in  1765.  His  brother  was  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  a  congregation 
in  Swallow-street,  and  left  behind  him  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Constitutions  of  Fieemasonry,  and 
a  folio  volume  entitled  "  Royal  Genealogies." 
— Gent.  Mag. 

ANDERSON  (Alexander)  an  eminent 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
treatises  principally  connected  with  his  fa- 
vourite science.  Of  these  his  "  Suppleraentum 
ApolJonii  Redivivi,"  4to,  was  published  in 
1612;  *'  AirioXoyia,  pro  Zetetico  Apolloniani 
problematis,"  and  "  Francisci  Vietscde  Equa- 
tionum  recognitione,"  both  in  4to,  in  16J5. 
He  also  published  "  Viefce  Angulares  Sec- 
tiones,"4to. —  Miog.  Diet. 

ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund)  an  eminent 
lawyer,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  to  which  high  situation 
he  was  promoted  in  1682.  He  afterwanls  sat 
on  the  trials  of  the  unfortunate  Ltlary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  of  Davison  for  issuing  the  warrant 
under  which  she  was  executed.  Anderson's 
Reports,  folio,  1644,  is  still  a  book  of  autho- 
rity. His  "Resolutions and  Judgments  in  the 
Westminster  Courts"  were  also  published  in 
1653,  fifty-two  }ears  aft«r  his  decease.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  received  his 
education  at  Oxford  in  the  college  which  takes 
its  name  from  that  county. — Biog.  Brit. 

ANDERSON  (Gforoe)  a  Buckingham- 
shire  peasant,  born  in  1760  at  Weston  in  that 
county.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Mr  King  of  Whitchurch  by 
the  genius  he  early  displayed  in  arithmetic, 
that  gentleman  not  only  placed  him  at  a  gram- 
mar school,  but  afforded  him  the  means  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies  at  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards,  on  his  declining  to  take 
priest's  orders,  procured  him  a  place  under 
the  Board  of  Control,  in  1785,  whence  he 
rose  to  be  accomptant  geaeral.  He  published 
a  "  General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  1784,"  in  quarto  ;  and  translated  from 
the  Greek  of  Arcliimedes  "  Arcnarius^  or  a 
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Treatise  od  numbering  the  Sand.1'    He  died  in 
1796. — Annual  Necrology, 

ANDERSON  (Geohcje)  a  native  of  Tun- 
dern  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  During  1644 
and  the  six  following  years  he  spent  his  time 
in  travelling  through  the  East,  and  visited  the 
Arabia*,  Persia,  India,  China,  the  Japanese 
Islands,  Tartary,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  on  his  return,  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  com- 
mit his  adventures  to  writing,  employed  his 
librarian  Olearius,  himself  a  traveller,  to  take 
down  the  account  from  his  own  mouth  as  he 
related  them  to  his  highness,  the  scribe  being 
concealed  behind  the  tapestry  of  the  apart- 
ment. This  work  was  afterwards  published 
at  Sleswick  in  1669.— Biog.  Univ. 

ANDERSON  (James)  an  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  eminent  for  his  learning  and  anti- 
quarian research.  He  was  born  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland  in  1662,  and  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity there.  His  first  work,  an  "  Essay 
proving  the  independence  of  the  Crown  of 
Scotland,"  published  in  1705,  gained  him 
great  credit,  and  procured  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  under  whose  auspices 
he  subsequently  produced  a  series  of  the 
"  Charters  and  Seals  of  the  Scottish  Monarch* 
from  the  earliest  Antiquity  down  to  the  Union 
with  England  in  1707."  In  1727  came  out 
his  "  Collections  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,"  in  four  quarto  volumes,  a 
work  which  throws  great  light  on  the  occur- 
rences of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  But 
the  hook  which  gained  him  the  greatest  repu- 
tation, "Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Numisma- 
tnm  Scotiss  Thesaurus,"  did  not  appear  till 
twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1728  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.  The 
celebrated  grammarian  Kuddiraan  wrote  a- 
preface  to  this  work,  which  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  Start's  engravings.  It  is  in  one 
volume  folio. — G.  Bug.  Diet. 

ANDERSON  (James)  a  Scottish  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  born  at  Hermiston  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1739.  He  was  brought  up  to  agri- 
culture, and  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  carried  on  the 
farm  which  had  belonged  to  him  with  consi- 
derable advantage.  He  was  equally  successful 
with  a  large  uncultivated  farm  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, which  he  brought  into  excellent  condi- 
tion. Although  he  had  not  received  a  liberal 
education*  such  was  his  application  and  assi- 
duity, he  contrived,  in  the  midst  of  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
portion  of  general  learning,  and  published  a 
series  of  "  Essays  on  Planting"  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Magazine.  These  papers,  which 
were  collected  in  a  volume  in  1777,  produced 
him  considerable  reputation  as  an  agriculturist ; 
and  in  1780  the  university  of  Aberdeen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LLJ).  In  1785 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  projected  the 
establishment  of  the  North  British  Fisheries, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  survey  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
ceived great  commendation  for  his  services. 
He  afterwards  undertook  a  periodical  work 
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called  "The  Bee;"  and  in  1797  removed  to 
London,  and  began  another  journal  called  ••  Re- 
creations in  Apiculture,"  which  ended  with 
the  sixth  volume.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  children.  Dr  Anderson  wrote 
several  articles  for  the  EncyclopsediaBritannica, 
and  was  also  a  monthly  reviewer.  Of  his 
more  formal  publications,  the  following  are  the 
principal:  1.  "  Observations  on  National  In- 
dustry," 8vo ;  2.  "  Essays  relating  to  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Affairs/*  8vo ;  3. "  The  True 
Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered,  or  a  Pro- 
posal for  establishing  North  British  Fisheries." 
8vo ;  4.  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Corn  Laws,"  8vo ;  5.  "  Thoughts  on  the  Pri- 
vilegesand  Power  of  Juries/  8vo;  6.  "Re- 
marks on  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,  4to ;  7. 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Peat  Moss,"  8vo; 
8.  "  An  Account  of  the  different  Breeds  of 
Sheep  in  the  Russian  Dominions,"  8vo;  9. 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  Draining  Bogs  and 
Swampy  Grounds,"  8vo ;  10.  "  On  an  Uni- 
versal Character,"  8vo;  11.  "Select  Corres- 
pondence with  General  Washington,"  8vo  •, 
12.  "Observations  on  NegroSlavery,"8vo.  The 
writings  of  Dr  Anderson  did  much  to  excite 
that  attention  to  agriculture,  which  before  his 
death  became  so  prevalent  throughout  Great 
Britain. — Gent.  Mag. 

ANDERSON  (John)  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  at  Hamburgh,  of  which  city  he  him- 
self became  the  principal  magistrate  in  1726. 
In  his  youth  he  had  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  wlrich  he  completed 
at  Leyden.  His  proficiency  in  literature  gained 
him  early  in  life  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, while  his  acknowledged  integrity  secured 
him  their  confidence.  His  talents  for  diplo- 
macy were  called  into  play  on  various  missions 
which  he  accepted  to  different  European  courts; 
during  his  residence  there  he  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  whom  he  found  distin- 
guished for  their  literary  attainments,  and  kept 
up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  them 
after  his  return.  Of  his  published  works 
the  principal  are — a  Glossary  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  and  German  Languages,  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Greenland  and  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gion, in  two  8vo  vols.  Besides  these  he  left 
behind  him  a  variety  of  manuscripts,  especi- 
ally one  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Jurisprudence 
of  Germany.  His  death  took  place  in  1743, 
in  his  seventy-ninth  yew.— Gent.  Mag* 

ANDERSON  (D.D.  Walter)  a  Scottish 
clergyman  and  historian  of  the  last  century. 
The  writings  by  which  he  is  principally  known 
are  his  history  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  II  and 
Charles  IX  of  France,  published  in  two  quarto 
volumes  in  1769,  a  work  which  he  followed  up 
four  years  afterwards  by  a  history  on  a  similar 
plan  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  Henry 
Ill's  reign  to  that  of  Henry  IV,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  one  vol.  quarto. 
This  in  1783  he  again  continued  in  two  sub- 
sequent volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to 
the  peace  of  Munster.    He  also  produced  au 

I  essay  in  quarto,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  a  life  of  Croesus  king  of  Ly  ia. 
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fa  duodecimo.  He  died  in  1800  at  the  moiwi 
of  Churnside,  of  which  parish  he  had  been  the 
incumbent  more  than  half  a  century. — Gen. 
Biog.  Diet, 

ANDRADA<;Di»oodkPayva  D^alearned 
Portuguese  divine,  sent  by  Sebastian  king  of 
Portugal  to  the  council  of  Trent  in  1562.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  council  by  his 
talents  and  eloquence,  and  wrote  an  elaborate 
defence  of  it  against  the  attack  of  Chemnitius 
He  died  in  1575.  His  brother  Francis  was 
author  of  a  "  History  of  John  III  king  of  Por- 
tugal," Lisbon,  1525;  and  a  second  brother, 
Thomas,  an  Augustine  friar,  attending  Don 
Sebastian  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Muley  Moloch  emperor  of  Morocco,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Moors,  and  while  in  their  cus- 
tody wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Sufferings  of 
Jesus." — Moren. 

ANDRE  iJc.un)  a  self-taught  musician  of 
Offenbach  in  Germany,  born  in  the  year  1741. 
Witnessing  at  an  early  age  the  French  and 
Italian  operas  at  Frankfort,  he  was  induced  to 
attempt  composition  for  the  theatre.  His  two 
first  pieces,  "  The  Porter,"  and  "  Erwin  and 
Elmira,"  were  so  successful,  that  the  author 
was  appointed  composer  to  the  theatre  at 
Berlin,  where  also  he  followed  up  his  studies 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Marpurg. 
He  died  in  his  native  place,  Offenbach,  in 
1800,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom  John 
Anthony,  the  third  son,  inheriting  the  talents 
of  his  fatber,  has  lately  introduced  with  much 
success  tho  art  of  musical  lithography. — Biog. 
Diet,  of  Mm. 

ANDRE  (John)  a  major  in  the  British 
service  in  the  unhappy  American  war,  to  him 
still  more  unfortunate ;  for  being  led  to  offer  his 
services  to  negotiate  between  the  noted  general 
Arnold,  about  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  gereral  Sir  Heury 
Clinton,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ameri- 
cans within  their  lines ;  and,  owing  to  his  dis- 
guise and  the  nature  of  his  mission,  was  tried 
and  executed  as  a  spy,  Oct.  2,  1780.  He  was 
originally  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  possessed 
some  literary  ability,  being  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  poem  entitled  "  The  Cow-chase." 
A  monument  is  erected  to  him  in  Westminster 
abbey — Ann.  Register. 

ANDREAS  (Onuphrius)  a  Neapolitan 
poet  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Besides  his  poetical  works, 
which  are  written  principally  in  the  ottava 
rima,  he  was  the  author  of  several  prose  essays 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  which 
were  published  in  1656  in  a  quarto  volume. 
His  works  which  remain  are — * '  Italia  Liberata," 
an  epic  poem,  printed  at  Naples  in  one  volume 
Itrao,  in  1626 ;  and  "  Aci,  in  1638.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  lyric  efiusione  after- 
wards collected  and  published  together,  and  of 
two  dramatic  pieces  called  "  La  Vana  Gelosia" 
and  "Elpino."  He  died  in  1647,  being  not 
quite  fift^  years  old. — Biog.  Univerulle. 

bAS  (Valerius)  sirnamed  Desse- 

the  place  of  bis  birth,  Desscbel  in 

Having   gone  through  a 

ly  at  Antwerp  under  Hontius, 
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and  at  Douay,  he  obtained  the  professorships  of 
civil  law  and  Hebrew  at  Louvain,  about  the 
year  1628,  and  ten  years  afterwards  added  to 
these  appointments  that  of  University  Libra- 
rian. His  works  are  various,  in  biography, 
topography,  philology,  and  antiquity.  The 
principal  of  these  are — "  Clarorum  Cata- 
logs Hispanie  Scriptorum  ;"  "  Bibliotheca 
Belgica,"  or  memoirs  of  eminent  person- 
ages born  in  the  Netherlands,  published 
originally  in  1623 — of  which  valuable  work 
Foppens  printed  an  amendeh  edition  in  1739, 
in  two  quarto  volumes  ;  "  Imagines  docto- 
rum  virorum  e  variis  gentibus,  elogiis  brevibus 
illustrate  "  l2mo  ;  M  De  initiis  ac  progress 
Collegii  Trilinguis  Buslidiani,  deque  vita 
et  scriptis  professorum  ejusdem  collegii.;" 
"  Topographia  Belgica  ;"  "  Bibliothecw  Lo- 
vaniensis  primordia,"  and  "  Fasti  Academici 
studii  generalis  Lo  aniensis,"  4to  ;  "  Ortho- 
graphic ratio,'1  12mo; "  De  Ling  use  Hebraic* 
laudibus,"  4to  ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Toga  et 
Sago,  8vo.  He  died  in  1656,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. — Gent.  Biog.  Diet. 

AND  REIN  1(  Francis  and  Isabella)  a  ce- 
lebrated Italian  comedian,  and  his  wife,  whose 
fame  both  as  a  performer  and  a  writer  was 
even  superior  to  that  of  her  husband.  Francis, 
in  addition  to  his  histrionic  talents,  was  noted 
for  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  acquired  and  retained  many  modern 
languages,aswell  as  those  in  common  use  as  the 
less  familiar  dialects  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  1611  he  gave  to  the  stage  two  pieces  which 
were  afterwards  published,  the  one  entitled 
"  L.'   lngannata  di  Proserpina;"  the   other 
"  V  Altcrazzadi  Narcisso,"  both  in  duodecimo. 
Two  years  previous  to  this  he  had  printed  a 
quarto  volume  at  Venice,  "  Le  Bravure  del 
capitan  Spavento,"  and  another,  "  Ragiona- 
menti  fantastici  posti  in  forma  di  dialoghi  rap- 
pi  eeentativi,"  soon  followed.  His  merits  as  an 
actor  were  held  in  much  esteem,  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  fell  short  of  those  of  Isabella,  whe 
was  by  far  the  finest  performer  of  her  day. 
Her  poetic  effusions  were  much  admired,  es- 
pecially by  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  whose  pa- 
tronage they  procured  her,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Intenti 
academy  at  Pavia.    Just  before  her  death  she 
visited  Paris,  where  she  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  favourably  received  at  court, 
but  died  on  her  return  at  Lyons  in  16:>4.    She 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  had  just  attained 
her  forty-second  year  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
cease.   Her  printed  works  are — "  Rime,*'  one 
vol.  4to  ;  "  Lettere,"  4to,  (not  published  till 
three  years  after  her  death);  "  Ffagmenti  d* 
alcune  Scritture,"  8vo  ;  and  "  Mirtilla  favola 
pastorale,"  also  in  octavo.     Her  husband  sur- 
vived her  nearly  sixteen  years.  They  left  a  son 
(Giovaxm    Battista)   born  at  Florence   in 
1578,  who  inherited  the  talents  of  his  parents 
both  in  acting  and   composition.     His  best 
piece,  "  Adamo,"  produced  in  1613,  is  said  tc 
have  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  his  "  Pa- 
radise Lost."     The  time  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain.— Biog.  Universelle 

ANDREA  DEL  S  A RTO,  an  eminent  Tin. 
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can  painter,  was  so  called  from  being  the  son  of  a 
tailor  of  Florence,  where  he  was  born  in  1483. 
He  has  obtained  great  credit  for  his  colouring, 
for  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  the  correctness  of 
his  design,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  draperies. 
He  was  still  more  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  with  which  he  could  copy  the 
works  of  other  masters.  His  copy  of  the 
portrait  of  Leo  X  by  Raphael,  was  taken  for 
the  original  by  Julio  Romano,  although  the 
latter  had  painted  the  drapery  of  it  himself, 
lie  was  a  very  imprudent  man  ;  for  on  visiting 
France  under  Francis  1,  that  prince  would  have 
had  him  settle  there,  and  when  recalled  to 
Italy  by  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  trusted 
him  with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures, which  he  squandered  away  in  worthless 
pursuits,  an  i  could  never  re-appear  at  Paris, 
lie  died  of  the  plague  in  his  forty-second  year, 
in  a  state  JS  porerty  and  destitution* — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hitt. 

ANDREW  or  ANDRE  (Yves  Mary)  a 
learned  French  Jesuit,  born  1675,  was  for  se- 
veral years  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  at  Caen.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1764t  and  is  principally  known  by  his 
"  Esaai  sur  le  Beau,"  and  his  "  Traite  sur 
V  Homme/'  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  collected  works,  5  vols.  l£mo,  1766. — lb, 

ANDREWS  (James  Pettit)  a  well  known 
miscellaneous  English  writer,  was  younger 
son  of  Joseph  Andrews,  esq.  of  Shaw  House, 
Berks.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1737,  and 
received  a  private  education,  but  was  early 
distinguished  by  an  attachment  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  former  of  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  professionally 
attached  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Brompton  in  1797.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — 1.  "  Anecdotes,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  Observations,'*  1789,  and  a  sup- 
plement, 1790,  several  editions  of  which  have 
since  appeared ;  2.  "  Continuation  of  Henry's 
History  of  England,"  4to,  and  8  vols.  8vo ; 
3.  *'  The  History  of  Great  Britain,  connected 
with  the  Chronology  of  Europe,  with  Notes 
containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  lives  of 
the  Learned,  and  Specimens  of  their  Works, 
from  Csssar's  Invasion  to  the  death  of  Henry 
VI11,"  1794-5*  He  also  wrote  several 
antiquarian  papers,  which  appear  in  the 
Archaeologia.  On  the  new  regulation  of  the 
police  of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Andrews  was 
appointed  one  of  the  comrnmissi  oners  of  Queen- 
square,  Westminster,  which  situation  he  held 
until  his  death,— Gtnt.  Mag,  1797  and  1801. 

ANDREWS  (Lancvlot)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish divine,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  was  born  in 
Londo  in  1565,  of  a  respectable  family  of 
Suffolk.  Having  passed  with  credit  through 
the  grammar  school,  he  removed  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  became  much  distin- 
guished at  that  university  for  his  theological 
acquirement  and  skill  in  cases  of  conscience 
and  casuistry ;  and  his  lectures  as  catechist  of 
the  college  were  very  numerously  attended. 
At  length  his  reputation  for  learning,  and  ta- 
lents, as  a  popular  preacher,  procured  him 
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the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  ;  and  he  passed  from  cue 
preferment  to  another,  until  he  became  dean  ot 
Westminster.  His  interest  was  also  much  ad- 
vanced by  queen  Elizabeth  herself,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  who  much  de- 
lighted in  his  preaching.  Though  as  a  pro  • 
bendary  and  residentiary  at  St  Paul's,  he  lived 
chiefly  in  London,  he  continued  master  of  his 
college,  to  which  he  was  a  most  liixral  bene- 
factor. His  quaint  and  pedantic  style  of  com- 
position and  preaching  being  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  of  James  I,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  was  chiefly  looked  up  to  by  that  sove- 
reign to  withstand  the  covered  attacks  of  car- 
dinal Bellarmine,  who,  in  reply  to  James's 
"  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Kings,"  had  writ- 
ten  a  tract  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "  Mat- 
thew Tortus."  This  piece  Andrews,  who 
had  previously  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Chi- 
chester, refuted  with  considerable  animation 
in  a  Latin  work,  in  the  quibbling  spirit  of  him- 
self and  his  master,  which  he  entitled  "  Tor- 
tura  Torti,"  (Tortus  tortured)  1609.  This  ser- 
vice was  so  acceptable  to  the  King,  that  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  the  same 
year.  He  was  also  appointed  a  privy  coun- 
sellor first  in  England  and  then  in  Scotland,  to 
which  country  he  accompanied  James.  In 
1618  he  was  again  translated  to  the  rich  see 
of  Winchester  and  to  the  deanery  of  the  king's 
chapel,  which  preferment  he  held  until  his 
death.  This  prelate  was  as  much  esteemed  by 
Charles  I  as  by  his  father ;  and  lord  Clarendon 
exceedingly  laments  that  he  did  not  succeed 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  after  the  death 
of  archbishop  Bancroft.  He  died  at  Win- 
chester house,  Southwark,  in  the  year  1626, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  The  high 
character  of  bishop  Andrews  as  a  learned,  able, 
and  beneficent  member  of  the  establishment, 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides ;  but  the  great 
change  which  since  his  time  has  taken  place 
in  the  public  taste,  in  regard  to  pulpit  compo- 
sition, will  leave  few  readers  of  his  sermons, 
even  among  those  who  revere  the  prelate  and 
the  man.  Pedantry  and  tortuois  attempts  at 
wit  infect  all  his  compositions,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  effect  of  much  good  sense,  sound 
discrimination,  and  natural  shrewdness.  In 
conversation  he  was  the  Dr  South  of  his  day, 
and  famous  for  his  readiness  at  retort  and  re- 
partee; a  pleasant  instance  of  which  is  af- 
forded in  his  well-known  arch  reproof  of  the 
servility  and  adulation  of  Neale  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  two  prelates  were  standing  behind 
the  King's  chair,  when  J  ames  asked  the  bishops 
"  My  Lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money 
when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in 
Parliament?"  The  bishop  of  Durham  imme- 
diately replied,  "  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you 
should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  n  ostitis." 
Upon  which  the  King  turned  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  added,  "  My  lord,  what  say 
you  V  "  Sir,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  I  have  no 
skill  in  parliamentary  cases."  The  King  (hen 
said,  "  no  put-offs,  my  lord  ;  answer  me  pre- 
sently." "  Then,  sir,  rejoined  the  bishop,  "1 
I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  biother 
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Neale'e  money,  for  lie  offers  it ;"  wliich  answer 
much  diverted  the  King.  The  charity  of  bishop 
Andrews  was  very  extensive,  and  his  munifi- 
cence in  the  encouragement  of  learning  showed 
a  noble  sense  of  the  only  sound  purpose  for 
which  revenues  like  those  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester could  be  bestowed  on  an  individual. 
Milton  at  the  age  of  seventeen  wrote  a  Latin 
frlegy  on  the  death  of  this  distinguished  pre- 
late, which  exhibits  his  usual  richness  of  fancy. 
The  works  of  bishop  Andrews  which  are  now 
best  known  are — 1.  "  A  Volume  of  Sermons," 
1628-1651,  folio ;  2.  "  The  Moral  Law  ex- 
pounded, or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," 1642,  folio ;  3.  "  Collection  of  Pos- 
thumous and  Orphan  Lectures  delivered  at 
St  Paul's  and  St  Giles's,  London,"  1657,  folio. 
I  lis  controversial  replies  to  cardinals  Perron 
and  Bellarmine  are  now  little  attended  to.  His 
speeches  in  the  star-chamber  against  the  ju- 
dicial opinions  of  Trash e,  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Dr  Laud  in  1639,  and  dedicated 
to  Charles  L— Bio*.  Brit. 

ANDREWS  (Milks  Peter)  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
whose  counting-house  he  was  brought  up ;  but 
having  a  strong  turn  for  theatrical  amusements, 
and  coming  into  a  considerable  fortune  by  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother,  a  principal  proprie- 
tor of  the  powder-mills  at  Dartford  in  Kent, 
he  bade  adieu  to  mercantile  pursuits  altogether, 
and  amused  himself  by  writing  for  the  stage. 
In  dramatic  composition  however  he  cannot  be 
considered  very  successful,  none  of  his  pieces 
having  kept  possession  of  the  boards,  though 
one  or  two  of  them  met  with  partial  and  tem- 
porary favour.  In  his  prologues  and  epilogues, 
of  which  he  wrote  several,  he  was  more  happy. 
His  acknowledged  dramas  are  nine  in  number : 
"  Belphegor,"  a  comic  opera;  "  Summer 
Amusements,"  ditto ; "  Fire  and  Water,"  ditto ; 
*-  Best  Bidder,"  acomedy ;  "  The  Election,"  a 
Musical  interlude  ;  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Cas- 
tle," acomedy ;  "  Dissipation,"  ditto ;  "  Baron 
of  Khikervankotsdarsprackengotchdern,"  ditto ; 
"  Better  Late  than  Never,"  ditto.  Mr  Andrews 
in  the  late  war  accepted  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  St  Martin's  volunteers,  and  maintained 
in  his  house-keeping  a  style  of  splendid  and 
dignified  hospitality,  men  of  letters  being  ever 
welcome  at  his  table.  His  death,  which  was 
sudden  took  place  in  1814. — Gent.  Mag. 

ANDRONICUS  of  Cyrrestes  a  Greek  ar- 
chitect, celebrated  for  having  constructed  at 
Athens  the  tower  of  the  winds,  an  octagonal 
building,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  figure 
representing  one  of  the  winds.  On  the  top  of 
the  tower  was  a  small  pyramid  of  marble  sup- 
porting a  brazen  triton,  which  turned  on  a 
pivot,  and  pointed  with  its  rod  to  the  side  of 
the  tower  on  which  was  represented  the  wind 
that  was  then  blowing.  As  each  of  the  sides  had 
4  sort  of  dial,  it  is  conjectured  that  it  formerly 
contained  a  clepsydra  or  water  clock.  From  the 
bad  style  oi  the  sculpture,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
beer^  erected  posterior  to  the  time  of  Pericles. 
~  y  it  served  as  a  mosque  to  some 

«.  StuarU    Bios.  Univ. 
viva)  a  dramatic  author, 
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supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Latin  language 
He  composed  for  the  Roman  stage  B.C.  240. 
He  was  a  player  as  well  as  a  writer,  but  all  his 
pieces  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  of  verses  in  the  "  Comici  Latini," 
the  "  Corpus  Poetarum,"  and  the  "  Collectio 
Pisaurensis." — Vossiu*.  Biog.  Univ. 

ANDRONICUS    of  Rhodes,  a  follower  of 
Aristotle,  who  lived  B.C.  63,  and  wrote  com 
mentaries  on  that  author.    He  also  restored 
and  published  the  works  of  that  philosopher, 
which  Sylla  had  brought  from  Greece. — Bayle. 

ANDROUET  DU  CERCEAU  (James)  an 
eminent  French  architect  of  the  16th  century, 
who  commenced  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris  by  order 
of  Henry  III,  which  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  civil  wars,  was  not  finished  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  by  William  Marchand.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Henry  IV  to  carry  on 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  began  by  Charles  IX ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  being  a 
zealous  Protestant,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
undertaking  and  leave  France  :  where  he 
died  is  unknown.  Androuet  is  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  principles  a* 
for  his  practice.  He  wrote,  1. "  Livre  d'Archi 
tecture,"  1559-1611, folio;  «•  "  Second  livre 
d'Architecture,"  1561,  folio  ',3.  "  Lesplus  ex- 
cellents  Batimens  de  France  '  (576-1607,  folio, 
with  several  other  works  of  merit.  Aodrouet 
engraved  his  own  plates  in  a  correct  but  not  in 
a  finished  style. — Moreri.  Biog.  UniverstlU. 

ANDRY  (Nicholas)  a  physician  of  Lyons 
in  the  17th  century,  afterwards  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris, 
where  he  also  filled  a  professor's  chair.  Like 
many  other  men  of  genius,  Andry,  though 
skilful  and  eminent  in  his  profession,  was 
haughty,  violent  and  dogmatical;  qualities 
which  raised  hint  many  enemies  amongst  his 
brethren,  and  led  to  contests  bv  no  means  de- 
ficient in  virulence  on  either  side.  His  works, 
all  on  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
medicine,  are — -"  Remarques  de  Medicine  sur 
different*  sujets,"  lfmo ;  "  Le  Regime  du 
Careme,"  3  vols.  12 mo ;  "  The  de  l'Euiope  ou 
les  proprietes  de  la  veronique,"  12mo ;  "  Re- 
marques de  Chemie  touchant  la  preparation  de 
certaines  remedies,"  12mo ;  "  Examen  de  dif- 
ferent points  d'Anatomie,"  8vo ;  "  Ortho- 
pedic," or  the  art  of  preventing  and  correcting 
bodily  deformities  in  children,  in  two  duode- 
cimo volumes ;  "  Cleon  a  Eudoxe,"  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  superiority  of  medicine  over  surgery ; 
and  "  Traite  de  la  generation  des  vers  dans  le 
corps  de  l'homme,"  8vo.  This  last  work  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1710.  Andry,  in  spite  of 
the  vexatious  assaults  which  his  own  impe- 
tuosity drew  upon  him,  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four,  and  died  in  1742. — Biog. 
Universelle. 

ANELLO  (Thomas)  better  known  asMas- 
saniello,  a  fisherman  at  Naples,  was  born  in 
1623,  at  which  time  Naples  was  subject  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  of 
its  deputation.  The  Neapolitans  behaved  with 
great  loyalty  and  liberality  to  their  foreigrn 
rulers,  and  supported  many  heavy  taxet  with- 
out murmuring,  until  the  year  1646,  *hen  a 
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new  donative  was  projected,  which  suddenly 
roused  up  a  mass  of  slumbering  indignation 
among  the  common  people.    This  impost  as-  j 
»umed  the  form  of  a  tax  upon  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
dry  and  green,  such   as   mulberries,  grapes, ; 
apples,  pears,  figs,  &c.  which  supplied  their 
chief  food  to  the  bulk  of  the  population.    The ' 
people  expressed  their  sorrow  and  anger  by 
loud  cries  and  lamentations  as  the  viceroy 
passed  through  the  market-place ;  and  peti- 
tioned him,  through  the  medium  of  the  arch- 
bishop, cardinal  Filomarino,  to  remove  the  tax 
from  fruits.     This  favour  he  promised ;  but 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  contrived  to  make 
him  break  his  word,  and  to  treat  the  discontent 
as  the  mere  clamour  of  a  rabble.    What  the 
result  might  have  been  had  not  a  leader  started 
up,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  at  this  moment  a 
spark  from  the  combustion  ignited  one  of  those 
energetic    minds,   which    circumstances  will 
sometimes  call  into  activity  from  the  very  lowest 
ranks  of  society.    Thomas  Anello,  by  an  Ita- 
lian familiar  mode  of  abreviation  usually  called 
MassanieUo,  at  that  time  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  dwelt  in  a  corner  of  the  great  market- 
place of  Ntpleu    He  was  a  stout  man  of  good 
countenance  and  of  the  middle  stature,  whose 
profession  was  to  buy  fish  and  retail  them ; 
and,    in    conformity  with    the   meanness  of 
his  condition,  usually  appeared  in  a  coarse 
shirt,  a  blue  waistcoat,  a  mariner's  cap,  and 
with  naked  feet.    Observing  the  general  mur- 
murs of  the  people,  and  while  in  the  highest 
state  of  exasperation  himself,  he  met  a  fa- 
mous bandit  called  Perone,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, who  asked  him  what  ailed  him.     He 
replied  in  great  wrath,  "  I  will  be  bound  to  be 
hanged   but  I  will  right  this  city."     Those 
whom  he  addressed  of  course  laughed  at  him  ; 
but  he  contrived  to  make  them  see  the  possi- 
bility of  an  effective  resistance,  and  they  en- 
gaged   themselves  to  assist    him.     He   first 
applied  to  the  owners  of  the  fruit- shops,  and 
recommended  them  to  come  the  next  day  to 
the  market,  but  to  decline  to  purchase  from  the 
growers  any  portion  of  their  taxed  fruit ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  instructed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  enrolled,  many  hundreds  of  the  more 
youthful  lazzaroni  who  frequented  the  market- 
place, teaching  them  to  utter  cries  and   to 
clamour  in  concert  as  he  should  direct.    Of 
this  militia  he  made  himself  the  leader ;  and  at 
a  signal  being  given  by  a  fruiterer  in  the  con- 
federacy throwing  his  taxed  fruit  to  the  ground 
in  a  rage,  and  exclaiming,  "  God  gives  plenty 
and  the  government  dearth,"  a  tumult  ensued, 
and  a  general  cry  of  "  No  Tax"  burst  from 
the  assembled  multitude,  who  pelted  the  magi- 
strate, sent  to  appease  them,  from  the  market- 
place.     Hie  immediate   consequence   was  a 
large  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions ; 
when  MassanieUo  leaped  upon   the  table  of 
one    of  the    fruiterers    and    harangued    the 
crowd,  comparing  himself  to  Moses,  who  was 
sent  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  Peter,  also  a  fisherman,  who  had  re- 
scued the  world  from  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
His  oratory  was  completely  successful ;  and, 
under  his  direction,  the  toll-houses  for  fruit  were 
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first  burnt  down  ;  thence  the  people  proceed^ 
to  the  other  toll -houses,  and  lastly  assailed  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  they  entered  and 
rifled,  notwithstanding   the  resistance  of  the 
guards.    The  viceroy  got  into  his  coach  to 
make  his  escape,  but  the  people  surrounded  it 
with  naked  swords,  and  made  him  promise  to 
take  off  the  taxes.    By  distributing  money  and 
by  fair  promises,  he  at  length  contrived  to  get 
into  the  church  of  St  Lewis,  and  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  shut.    The  populace  then  applied 
to  the  prince  of  Bisignano,  who  was  much 
beloved  by  them,  to  be  their  defender  and  in- 
tercessor.    He  at  first  complied;  but  finding 
himself,  after  the  most  strenuous  exertions, 
unable  to  restrain  their  outrage  and  fury,  he 
retired,  and  the  people  called  out  for  Mas- 
sanieUo to  be  their  leader,  at  the  same  time 
appointing  Genoino,  a  priest  of  temper  and 
abilities,  and  the  aforesaid  bandit  Perone  to 
attend  his  person.  MassanieUo  at  first  assumed 
the  part  assigned  to  him  with  considerable 
spirit  and  good  sense.     A  stage  was  erected  in 
the  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  white  like 
a  mariner,  he  with  his  counsellors  gave  public 
audience,  received  petitions,  and  decided  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal.     At  this  time  he 
had  no  less  than  160,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand, besides  an  incredible  number  of  women, 
many  of  whom  weie  also  armed.     By  a  formal 
decree,  the  houses  and  goods  of  sixty  farmers 
of  the  taxes  were  burnt,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  was  inflicted  upon  thone  who  attempted 
to  purloin  or  save  from  the  flames  the  smallest 
article.    At  length,  convinced  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  confederacy,  the  viceroy  gave  the 
original  popular  charter  of  Charles  V  over  to 
the  bishop,  who  induced  MassanieUo  to  as- 
semble the  people  and  their  leaders  together 
to    effect    an    accommodation.      The  design 
proved  abortive  in  the  first  instance,  owing  to 
an  attempt  to  destroy  him  by  an  armed  force, 
brought  apparently  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
At  last  however  a  treaty  was  completed,  and 
he  went  in  state  to  visit  the  viceroy,  habited  in 
cloth  of  silver,  and  mounted  upon  a  lofty  charger, 
with  50,000  persons  in  his  train,  who  attended 
to  his  smallest  sign  with  the  most  devoted  obe- 
dience.   On  the  following  Sunday  the  capi- 
tulation was  signed  and  solemnly  sworn  to; 
and  had  MassanieUo  now  retired,  as  he  had 
declared  his  intention  to  do,  he  might  have 
presented  some  claim  to  the  title  of  a  friend 
to  his  country  ;  but  unhappily  he  was  induced 
to  maintain  his  authority,  and  the  usual  effects 
of  unlimited  power  began  to  display  themselves 
in  acts  of  caprice  and  tyranny,  which  at  length 
were  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they 
were  attributed  to  frenzy  arising  out  of  that 
high  state  of  excitement  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced since  the  commencement  of  these  tran- 
sactions, during  which  he  supported  his  un- 
remitting exertions  with  little  either  of  food  or 
rest.    The  strong  wines,  that  he  drank  after 
his  elevation,  are  also  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced a  species  of  delirium  which  unsettled 
his  reason.     Be  this  as  it  may,   he  was  so 
capriciously  tyrannical,  that  a  scheme  was  tail 
for  his  assassination,  and  as  he  fell  be  only  eg* 
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claimed,  "  Ungrateful  traitors."  HU  liead 
was  thrown  into  one  ditch,  and  his  body  into 
Knottier ;  but  (and  the  lesson  is  salutary)  the 
tem]>er  excited  by  these  events  did  not  cease 
until  Naples  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
— Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

ANEUR1N,  supposed  by  some  authors  to 
be  the  same  with  GUdas  the  historian,  a  British 
poet  and  chieftain  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
took  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  which  he 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem ;  and  this,  with 
another  poem,  entitled  the  "  Odes  of  the 
Months/  form  the  whole  of  his  known  works. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  Archaio- 
logy. — Owen**  Catnb.  Biog. 

ANFOSSI  (Pa  sq vale)  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser of  eminence  in  the  last  century,  a  pupil  of 
Sacchini  and  Piccini,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
completely  surperseded  in  the  favour  of  the 
Roman  cognoscenti.  After  however  com- 
posing several  operas,  which  met  with  die 
most  unqualified  success,  his  "  L'Olympiade" 
encountered  a  reception  as  unfavourable  as  unex- 
pected. From  this  moment  the  decline  of  his  re- 
putation in  Italy  seems  to  have  been  as  rapid  as 
its  rise.  Anfossi  in  consequence  visited  Paris 
in  1780,  where  hisCaius  Marius  was  performed 
with  some  success,  and  afterwards  London. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1795.  The  opera  of 
l'Avaro  is  considered  his  chef  d'ccuvre. — Biog. 
Diet,  of'  Mus. 

ANG  ELI  (Buonavfntura)  a  Ferrarese, 
educated  for  the  law,  in  which  profession  he 
attained  to  great  eminence  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  being  consulted  by  the 
government  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and 
obtaining  for  a  while  a  principal  share  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  Circumstances 
however  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  the 
state  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  to  settle 
at  Parma,  where  he  compiled  his  history  of 
that  city,  printed  in  one  volume  quarto,  as  well 
as  a  topographical  description  of  it.  He  also 
published  memoirs  of  Ludovico  Catti,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  his  own  profession. 
Angeli  died  in  1573.— Moreri. 

ANG  ELI  (Peter)  a  distinguished  modern 
J^atin  poet,  was  born  at  Barga  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  year  1517.  He  was  a  proficient  in  Latin 
and  Greek  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  sent 
Co  Bologna  to  study  the  law.  but  neglected  it 
for  the  belles  lettres.  Having  written  some 
satirical  verses  to  obhgo  a  lady  of  quality,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Bologna,  to  avoid 
consequences,  and  repaired  to  Venice,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  copying  Greek  manu- 
scripts for  the  French  ambassador,  resident 
thero  as  the  representative  of  Francis  I.  He 
subsequently  visited  Constantinople,  under 
the  protection  of  another  ambassador  from  the 
same  prince;  and  made  the  tour  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  1546  he  became  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Reggio,  and  subsequently  was 
nvited  to  take  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at 
In  1575  he  was  invited  to  accompany 
~  Ferdinand  de  Medici  to  Rome,  who 
him  with  peat  liberality,  and  re- 
~  with  a  gift  of  9000  gold  crowns 
*-*-  «f  Us  poems.    When  Firdi- 
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•  nand  Lecame  grand  duke,  he  also  flloweil 
!  him  to  Florence,  and  being  enriched  with  ad- 
ditional pensions,  passed  the  remainder  of  hi* 
life  with  ease  and  opulence  at  Pisa,  enjoying 
great  reputation  until  his  death  in  1596.  The 
principal  works  of  this  author  are — 1.  "  De 
ordine  legendi  script  ores  histories  Romanae ;" 
2.  "  Poemata  Varia ;"  3.  "  Syria*,"  a  Latin 
poem  in  twelve  books,  on  tne  same  subject  as 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered"  of  lasso ;  4.  *'  Cy 
negeticon,"  or  the  Chase  ;  5.  "  De  privato- 
rum  publicorumque  urbis  Romas  eversoribu* 
epistola,"  4to  ;  6.  "Poesie  Toscani,"  8vo 
7.  "Letters  in  Latin  and  Italian,"  to  be  found 
in  various  collections ;  8. "  Memoirs  of  hi*  own 
Life,"  &c. — Moreri. 

ANGELIERI  (Bona venture)  a  Sicilian 
monk  of  the  rule  of  St  Francis,  who  became 
vicar-general  of  his  order  at  Madrid.  He 
lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He  is 
author  of  two  curious  performances,  entitled 
"  Lux  magica  celestium,  terrestrium,  et  infero- 
rum,"  1685,  4to ,  "  Lux  magica  academics, 
pars  secunda,"  1687,  4to.  These  extraordi- 
nary treatises  were  to  have  been  followed  by 
many  more.  The  time  of  this  writer's  death 
is  uncertain. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ANGELONI  (Francesco)  a  native  of  Tend 
in  Italy,  of  which  place  he  wrote  the  history, 
4to,  1646.  He  is  principally  known  by  an 
elaborate  work  published  in  one  folio  volume, 
in  1685,  on  the  history  of  Rome,  which  he  il- 
lustrated by  a  reference  to  ancient  medals.  He 
died  in  1652  at  Rome. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ANGELUCCI  (Theodore)  a  native  of 
Belforte  in  the  march  of  Ancona.  Though  a 
physician,  and  of  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  poetical  effusions,  as  well  as 
of  sundry  treatises  connected  with  the  art  of 
medicine.  Among  the  former  are  his  "  Deus, 
canzone  spirituale  di  C«lio  magno,"  and  a 
translation  of  Virgil's  A^neid  into  Italian  in 
"  verso  sciolto,"  l£rao.  He  is  the  author  also 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Capitolo  in  code  della 
Pazzia  ;"  of  "  Sententia  quod  raetaphysica  sit 
eademque  physica,"  4to ;  of  "  Ars  Medica,"  4to ; 
"  Exercitationum  cum  Patricio ;"  and  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  nature  and  method  of  curing  malig- 
nant fevers.     He  died  in  1600. — Biog*  Univ. 

ANGELUS  (Christopher)  a  Greek  who, 
being  driven  from  his  own  country  by  Turkish 
persecution,  found  an  asylum  in  England  in 
1608.  Through  the  bounty  of  the  binhop  of 
Norwich,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  himself, 
first  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  after' 
wards  of  Babol,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  acting  as  tutor  to 
junior  students,  especially  in  his  native  Ian* 
guage.  He  evinced  his  gratitude  to  the  Eng 
lish  for  the  protection  afforded  him,  by  pub- 
lishing an  encomium  on  the  nation  and  its  two 
splendid  universities,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  lo*19, 
having  previously  written  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  which  drove  him  from  Athens, 
in  the  same  tongues.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
learning,  and  his   "  Echiridion   de  institntfc 
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oTscornm,"  Greek  and  Latin,  4to,  has  been 
well  spoken  of.  In  the  year  1624  he  published 
*  Latin  prophecy  on  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  which  is  to  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculation,  in  1876.  He  died  at 
Oxford  in  1638 — Athen.  Oxon. 

ANGERSTEIN  (John  Julius).  This  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  the  fine  arts  was  born  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1755,  and  came  over  to  England 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Andrew  Thomp- 
son, Esq,  with  whom  he  continued  in  partner- 
ship upwards  of  fifty  years.  Mr  Angerstein 
exhibited  much  public  spirit  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  was  the  first  who  proposed  a  reward 
of  2oOOL  from  the  fund  at  Lloyds  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  life-boats.  His  celebrated  col- 
lection of  paintings,  esteemed  inferior  to  none 
of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  has  been  purchased 
since  his  death  by  the  English  government  at 
an  expense  of  60,000/.  as  the  nucleus  of  a  na- 
tional gallery.  Mr  Angerstein  died  at  Wood- 
lands, Blackheath,  January  22,  1822,  aged 
eigbty-seven. — Gent.  Mag. 

ANGH1ERA  (Peter  Martyr  d')  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Peter  Martyr  only,  an 
I  talian  scholar  of  a  noble  Milanese  family.  He 
was  born  in  1453,  and  early  patronised  by  the 
archbishop  of  Milan.  In  1487  he  visited 
Spain,  and  was  presented  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  employed  him,  after  his  taking 
orders,  in  an  errand  of  considerable  delicacy 
to  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  during  which  mission 
he  visited  the  pyramids.  On  his  return  he  re- 
ceived various  valuable  appointments  in  the 
church  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  V, 
that  monarch  also  presented  him  with  a  rich 
abbey.  He  died  at  Grenada  in  1526,  leaving 
several  historical  works  which  are  usually  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Martyr.  H  is  principal 
productions  are — 1.  "OpusEpistolarum,"  1530 
and  1607  (Elxevir)  folio.  This  work,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  is  much 
esteemed  for  information  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  2.  "  De  rebus  Oceanicis  et  orbe 
novo  Decades,"  Paris,  1556,  folio,  being  a 
history  of  the  discovery  of  America,  from  the 
manuscript  of  Columbus ;  3.  "  De  Insulis  nu- 
per  inventis  et  incolarum  moribus,"  Basil, 
1521,  4to,  1533,  folio ;  4.  "  De  Legatione 
Babylonica,"  which  work  contains  an  account 
of  his  embassy  to  Egypt. — Bwg.  Univ. 

ANG1LBERT  (St)  son-in-law  to  Charle- 
magne, and  afterwards  abbot  of  St  Riquier.  He 
had  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  but  nothing  re- 
mains of  him  except  a  history  of  his  monastery, 
inserted  by  Mabillon  in  his  "  Annals  of  the 
Order  of  St  Benedict."  He  died  in  814,— 
3aOTtrtm 

ANGIOLELLO  (John  Mario;  a  Venetian 
historian  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Being  taken 
captive  by  the  Turks,  he  followed  Mahomet  II 
in  the  dreadful  war  which,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  he  waged  against  Ussun 
Cassan.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Turkish 
monarch  in  Turkish  and  Italian,  for  which  that 
fierce  prince  very  amply  rewarded  him.  He 
also  wrote  "  Delia  vita  et  fatti  di  re  de  Persia," 
Venice,  1553,  and  "  Relatione  della  vita  e  de 
fcttidel  Signor  Ussun  Cassan/'  inserted  in  the 
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second  volume  of  Ramusio'a  Voyages,  1559,  foL 
By  the  latter  work  it  appears,  that  AngioJello 
was  living  in  1524,  half  a  century  site*  tHa 
battle  of  the  Euphrates,  at  which  he  was  pre 

sent.  Some  accounts  say  that  he  died  in  153()u 
— Moreri, 

ANGOULEME  (Charles  de  Valois,  Duke 
of)  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  bequeathed  to  him  her  estates, 
but  the  will  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  Margaret 
de  Valois.  He  was  however  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  of  Count  d'Auvergne,  and  was  subse- 
quently created  Duke  of  Angouleme.  He  was 
twice  charged  with  treason,  and  the  second 
time  was  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  which 
was  changed  into  perpetual  imprisonment.  He 
was  however  once  more  pardoned  and  em- 
ployed, both  in  a  military  capacity  and  in  vari- 
ous embassies.  He  wrote  his  own  memoirs, 
printed  in  1662,  as  also  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Germany,  &c.  He  died  in  1650. — 
Biog.  Univertelle. 

ANNA  COMNENA,  daughter  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  I,  emperor  of  the  East.  After  his 
death  she  endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession 
to  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius,  but  was 
baffled  by  his  want  of  energy  and  ambition* 
She  dedicated  herself  to  learning  and  literature, 
and  wrote  a  life  of  her  father  Alexius,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  much  fulsome  panegyric  and 
inaccuracy  in  regard  to  dates,  contains  some 
curious  facts,  and  is  very  smart  upon  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  see  of  Home  to  a  paramount 
spiritual  sovereignty.  An  edition  of  the  life  o 
Alexius  was  printed  at  the  Louvre,  1651,  folia 
with  notes  by  Hoeschelius.  The  time  of  her 
death  is  unknown.! — Bayle. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  second 
daughter  of  king  James  II  by  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Hyde,  was  born  in  1664,  and  married  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark  in  1683,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children,  none  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity.  On  the  death  of  William  III  in 
1702,  she  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  and  her  reign 
composes  one  of  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
English  history,  with  little  other  assistance  from 
her  own  personal  character  than  what  arose 
from  her  tendency  to  yield  to  the  ascendency  of 
stronger  spirits  than  her  own.  To  the  arbitrary 
influence  of  the  celebrated  Sarah  duchess  of 
Marlborough  may  possibly  be  attributed  the 
steadiness  with  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
her  reign,  she  pursued  the  projects  of  her  pre- 
decessor for  reducing  the  power  of  France ; 
and  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
which  terminated  this  policy,  has  uniformly 
been  attributed  to  a  similar  influence  gained  by 
Mrs  Mash  am,  a  tool  of  the  opposite  faction. 
The  contention  of  parties  during  the  reign  of 
Anne  was  extremely  violent,  in  consequence  of 
die  hopes  entertained  by  the  Jacobites  that  she 
would  be  induced  by  natural  feelings  to  favoui 
the  succession  of  her  brother  the  Pretender. 
These  expectations  after  her  husband's  death 
were  by  no  means  ungrounded  ;  and  possiblv 
had  her  own  been  much  longer  delayed, 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to  defeat  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  Hanover.    The  reign  oi 
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Anne  may  be  deemed  the  triumph  of  the 
Englien  high  church  party,  owing  to  the  strong 
ana  possibly  natural  predilection  of  the  queen 
for  the  principles  of  government  by  which  it 
has  always  been  actuated ;  the  only  personal 
bias  exhibited  by  her  that  tended  much  to  in- 
fluence the  state  of  affairs.  Her  private  cha- 
racter was  amiable  and  well-intentioned,  and 
it  is  said  that  she  possessed  much  passive  good 
sense,  which  was  obscured  by  indolence  and 
want  of  energy.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
she  appeared  to  more  advantage  during  the 
life-time  of  her  husband  than  after  his  death. 
Hie  known  easiness  and  good  nature  of  her 
disposition  obtained  for  her  the  title  of  "  The 
good  queen  Anne ;"  and  as  she  was  an  excellent 
wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  and  generous  mis- 
tress and  friend,  it  was  pretty  generally  be- 
stowed. The  reign  of  Anne  was  as  distin- 
guished for  literature  as  for  arms ;  but  although 
her  administrations,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  con- 
tained eminent  scholars  and  patrons,  her  own 
taste  and  opinions  had  little  share  in  calling  forth 
the  literary  genius  and  talent  which  has  ob- 
tained for  the  age  the  title  of  Augustan.  Anne 
died  in  1714,  in  her  fiftieth  year,  of  a  dropsy, 
rendered  incurable  by  an  unfortunate  species  of 
■elf-indulgence.  Owing  to  the  good  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  her,  she  was  much 
lamented  by  her  subjects  at  large,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  possibly  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  In  person  Anne  was  of  the  middle 
aise,  and  she  possessed  a  countenance  ruddy 
and  comely,  although  not  handsome,  with  a  very 
pleasing  voice. — Smollett. 

ANNESLEY  (Abthur)  earl  of  Anglesea 
and  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1614,  and  finished  his 
education  at  Oxford.  In  1640  he  was  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Radnor,  but  subsequently 
lost  his  seat.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars  he  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  but 
afterwards  reconciled  himself  to  the  parliament, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Ulster,  and  also  for  negotiating  with 
the  duke  of  Ormond  for  the  surrender  of 
Duban.  After  (ne  deatn  of  Cromwell  he  took 
little  share  in  the  confusion  that  followed ;  bu 
when  events  pointed  towards  the  Restoration, 
he  was  cJ<o*en  president  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  opHied  a  correspondence  with  Charles  II. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  was  created  earl  of 
Anglesea*  expressly  for  his  services  in  bringing 
it  about.  In  1667  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  in  1672  a  commissioner  for  in- 
specting the  settlements  in  Ireland,  and  in  1673 
lord  privy  seal.  In  1682  this  nobleman  drew 
op  and  presented  to  the  King  a  smart  remon- 
strance on  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the 
duke  of  York's  being  a  papist;  which  step 
gave  great  offence  but  did  not  remove  him  from 
office,  although  he  was  soon  after  dismissed, 
in  consequence  of  a  charge  against  him  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond.  He  then  retired  to  a  country 
hma^mLmmAdltd  little  with  public  affairs 
Jfl^sVsnBkp  of  James  II,  whose  favour  he 
^F^  ^Wgtd,  that  it  was  generally  be- 
f  ^^o^  to  bo  niade  lord  chancellor 
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of  England,  but  for  the  intervention  ot  death 
in  1680,  being  then  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  His  works  are — 1 . '  •  A  Treatise  on 
TYansubstantiation  ;"  2.  "  A  Letter  to  the  earl 
of  Castlehaven,  on  his  Memoirs  concerning  the 
Wars  in  Ireland  '  1681, 8vo ;  3.  "  A  True  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  between  James  Duke 
of  Ormond  and  Arthur  earl  of  Anglesea,  before 
the  King  in  Council/'  1682,  folio ;  4.  "A  Letter 
of  Remarks  on  Jovian,"  1683,  4to ;  5.  "  The 
Privileges  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
argued  and  stated  in  two  Conferences,  April 
18  and  22,  1671 ;"  6.  "  The  King's  Right  of 
Indulgence  in  Spiritual  Matters,  1688 ;  7. 
"  Memoirs,  intermixed  with  Moral,  Political, 
and  Historical  Observations,"  1693,  8vo. — 
Biog,  Brit. 

ANNETT  (Pktbr)  a  deistical  writer,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  and  educated  for 
a  dissenting  minister.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  by  an  attack 
on  bishop  Sherlock's  tract  on  the  Resurrection , 
but  his  best  known  production  is  "  The  History 
of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,"  occasioned 
by  a  comparison  made  by  Dr  Chandler  be 
tween  George  II,  then  just  deceased,  and  king 
David.  This  piece  has  received  answers  from 
the  pens  of  dean  Delany,  Dr  Chandler,  and  I)r 
Porteus.  In  1762  he  published  a  paper  enti- 
tled "  The  Free  Enquirer  "  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and 
imprisonment.  His  spirit  was  very  high  ;  for 
when  Mr  Newberry  the  bookseller,  in  order  to 
relieve  his  necessities  while  in  gaol,  would  have 
employed  him  to  complete  a  grammar,  he  re- 
fused because  Ids  name  was  not  to  appear  on 
the  title-page.  He  died  in  1778. — London 
Mag, 

ANNIUS  of  Viterbo,  or  John  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  friar,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1432. 
He  was  highly  distinguished  among  his  brethren 
for  his  learning,  and  was  made  master  of  the 
sacred  palace  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  He  died, 
as  was  suspected,  of  poison,  at  the  instigation 
of  Caesar  Borgia  in  1502.  He  is  only  men- 
tioned here  for  his  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  for- 
gery and  imposture,  having  employed  his 
learned  leisure  in  the  construction  of  fragments 
of  his  own  invention,  which  he  afterwards 
palmed  on  the  world  as  the  remains  of  several 
ancient  writers,  in  "  Seventeen  Books  of  Anti- 
quities." The  first  edition  of  this  work,  dedi- 
cated to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  printed 
at  Rome  in  1498,  and  in  1552  republished  in 
8vo  at  Antwerp.  The  imposition  passed  for 
some  time  ;  and  when  discovered,  the  Domi- 
nicans, anxious  to  save  the  credit  of  their  order, 
pretended  that  Annius  copied  his  inventions 
from  a  manuscript  which  they  had  found  in  the 
Colbertine  library :  but  as  this  manuscript  was 
never  produced,  die  dishonour  was  ineffaceable. 
The  success  and  magnitude  of  the  forgery  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  remarkable  as  an  instance 
of  great  but  unprincipled  ability. — Aikin*s  Gen* 
Biog. 

ANQUETIL  (LouisPmiRE)born  in  1728, 
distinguished  himself  early  in  life  as  a  theolo 
gian,  obtained  in  1759  the  rank  of  prior  in 
the  Abbey  de  la  Roe  in  Anjou,  and  shortly 
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fiAkfwarda  became  director  of  the  college  of 
Senlic  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, being  then  cure  of  La  Villette  near  Paris, 
he  in  common  with  many  other  ecclesiastics 
vu  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lessened  the 
tedium  of  confinement  by  projecting  and  com- 
mencing bis  universal  history,  a  work  he  af- 
terwards gave  to  the  world  in  twelve  duodecimo 
volumes.  At  the  formation  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, Anquetil  became  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  obtained  a  situation  under  the 
government.  His  other  works  are — "  L' Esprit 
de  la  Ligue,"  composed  at  Sen  lis ;  "  Intrigue 
du  Cabinet  sous  Henri  Quatre  et  Louis  XIH, 
in  4  vols.  1£mo ;  "  Louis  XIV,  sa  cour,  et  le 
Regent,  4  vols.  12mo ;  "  Vie  du  Marshal 
Yillars,"  4  vols.  l£mo ;  an  8vo  volume,  enti- 
tled "  Motile  des  guerres  et  des  traites  des 
(•six  de  la  France,  pendant  les  regnes  de  Louis 
XIV,  XV,  et  XVI,"  a  voluminous  history  of 
France  in  14  duodecimo  volume? ;  the  "  Al- 
manac de  Rheims ;"  and  the  civil  and  political 
history  of  that  city  in  3  vols.  l£mo.  lie  died 
in  180&— JW.  Univ. 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON  (Abraham 
Hvacivth)  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  last 
article,  was  born  in  1731.  Smitten  with  a  con- 
siderable thirst  after  Oriental  literature,  in 
order  to  gratify  it  he  quitted  all  thoughts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  in  which,  through 
his  interest  with  the  bishop  of  Auzerre  (de 
Caylus)  he  had  very  fair  prospects,  and  actually 
joined  the  expedition  fitting  out  for  India  in 
1754,  as  a  private  soldier.  At  Chandernagore, 
Pondicherry,  and  Surat,  though  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  a  serious  fit  of  illness,  he  employed 
every  moment  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit,  and  made  sufficient  progress  in  that 
tongue  to  translate  the  "  Vendidaue  Sade,"  a 
dictionary  of  the  language.  On  the  taking  of 
Pondicherry  by  the  English,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  visited  London  and  Oxford,  and  in 
1762  succeeded  in  conveying  the  various  ma- 
nuscripts he  had  obtained  to  Paris.  He  was 
then  appointed  Oriental  interpreter  in  the 
king's  library,  with  a  pension,  and  devoted  him- 
*elf  to  the  publication  of  his  researches.  His 
works  are — "  A  Life  of  Zoroaster,"  prefixed  to 
a  translation  of  the  celebrated  "  Zend  A  vesta," 
attributed  to  that  sage,  in  3  vols.  4to,  1771 ; 
"Legislation  Orientale,"  4to,  1778;  "  Re- 
cherche* Historiques  et  Geograpbiques  sur 
L'lnde,"  1786 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Commerce," 
1789 ;  "  L'lnde  au  rapport  avec  1'Europe," 
1798,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  "  Secrets  not  to  be 
Revealed,"  a  Latin  translation  in  two  4to  vo- 
lumes from  the  Persian.  Eagerly  attached  to 
Oriental  literature  as  this  persevering  man 
most  have  been,  still,  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
own  countryman  Sir  W.  Jones,  his  attainments 
in  that  abstruse  department  of  knowledge  were 
rather  showy  than  solid,  although  his  brother, 
id  the  memoirs  which  he  published  of  him,  is 
naturally  enough  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Lis  abilities,  his  in- 
dustry at  least  is  unquestioned.  He  died  1805, 
three  years  before  his  brother. — Ibid. 

ANSART  (Andrew  Joseph;  a  French  his- 
torian and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  in  1723. 
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He  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  being  ap- 
pointed procurator  of  one  of  the  hoi^es  oi  thnt 
order,  disappeared  with  the  fuu(L.  How  he 
contrived  to  avoid  the  disgraceful  consequences 
of  this  misconduct  is  not  known ;  but  he  at* 
t  ached  himself  to  the  order  of  Malta,  became 
an  advocate  and  doctor  of  laws  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  and  finally  prior  of  Villanova.  His 
principal  works  are — 1.  "  Dialogues  sur  l'utilite 
des  moines  rente*,"  1768,  l£mo;  "Exposi- 
tion sur  les  Cantiques  des  C antiques  de  So* 
lomon,"  1770,  ISrao;  "The  Histories  of  St 
Maur,  St  Reine,  d'Alise,  St  fiacre,"  &a; 
and  the  "  Bibliotheque  Litteraire  du  Maine," 
1784,  8vo.     He  died  in  1790.— Ibid. 

ANSEGIUS,  abbot  of  Lobies,  an  old  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Cambrmy 
in  France,  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  abilities 
in  his  own  days.  In  the  year  827  he  mads 
a  collection  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Louis  his  son,  entitled  "  Capitula  sen 
Edita  Caroli  Magni  et  Ludovici  pii  Imperato- 
rum,"  of  which  work  various  editions  hams 
been  published.     He  died  in  834. — Afor*ri. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rurus  and  Henry  I,  was 
born  at  Aost  in  Pedmont  in  1033.  He  took 
the  monastic  habit  of  St  Benedict  at  the  abbey 
of  Bee  in  Normandy,  of  which,  in  succession  to 
Lanfranc,  removed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
became  prior.  Visiting  England  several  times 
during  his  abbacy,  he  was  called  to  attend 
William  Rufus  in  a  fit  of  sickness  at  Glou- 
cester, which  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
primacy.  He  would  not  however  suffer  him- 
self to  be  invested  until  William  had  promised 
a  restitution  of  the  lands  which  he  had  ab- 
stracted from  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the 
death  of  Lanfranc  No  agreement  could  long 
subsist  between  a  prelate  so  tenacious  as  An- 
selm  and  a  monarch  of  the  unruly  temper  of 
William,  who,  like  his  father,  asserted  his  right 
to  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Causes  of  hostility  soon  arose,  which 
were  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  in  relation  to  the 
rival  candidates  for  the  papacy,  Clement  and 
Urban,  of  whom  the  King  acknowledged  the 
one  and  the  archbishop  the  other.  After  an 
arrangement  of  this  dispute,  another  quarrel 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  King's  levy  on 
the  archishop  for  a  larger  quota  than  he  was 
disposed  to  furnish  for  the  war  against  Wales. 
Anselm  treated  the  demand  of  the  King  with 
contempt,  and  in  opposition  to  his  express  pro- 
hibition, quitted  England  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  William  instantly  confiscated  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  archbishopric,  while  Anselm 
was  received  by  pope  Urban  as  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  and  a  me- 
ritorious sufferer  in  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
attended  Urban  to  the  council  of  Bari,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  the  Catholic 
tenets  against  the  Greek  church,  in  respect  to 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  alio, 
in  allusion  to  his  own  case,  advocated  in  the 
same  council  the  claims  of  the  clergy  tc  the 
exclusive  right  of  election  to  church  prefer- 
ment, without  doing  homage  to  laymen.    On 
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his  return  to  Home,  jt  found  an  ambassador 
from  England,  sent  by  the  King  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  who  ably  adopted  an  argument 
which  has  seldom  been  entirely  without  effi- 
cacy at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  bribing  his 
Holiness  into  an  abandonment  of  his  friend. 
Finding  himself  deserted  even  in  a  public 
council  in  which  his  case  was  mentioned  and 
discussed,  Anselm  quitted  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  remained  at  Lyons  until  the  death  of 
William  in  1 100.  On  the  seizure  of  the  crown 
by  Henry  I,  that  monarch,  who  sought  every 
means  to  establish  his  authority,  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  Anslem,  immediately  invited  him 
to  resume  possession  of  his  see,  and  when  he 
complied  with  the  invitation,  received  him  with 
the  greatest  respect.  The  old  disputes  how- 
ever quickly  revived  between  the  archbishop 
and  Henry,  the  latter  claiming  homage  as  his 
brother  had  done,  and  the  former  as  positively 
denying  it.  In  other  matters  the  prelate  was 
very  serviceable  to  the  King.  He  smoothed 
the  way  to  his  popular  marriage  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  long  of  Scotland,  who  through 
her  mother  was  of  the  Saxon  blood  royal,  and 
also  used  all  his  eloquence  and  influence  with 
the  barons  to  support  Henry  against  his  brother 
Robert.  When  this  danger  was  over  how- 
ever, the  King,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory 
negative  of  the  new  pope,  Paschal  II,  upon 
lay  investiture,  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  important  prerogative  of  granting  church 
preferment  within  his  own  dominions.  After 
a  long  course  of  disputation  therefore,  Anselm 
once  more  went  to  Rome ;  but  the  policy  of  the 
Pope,  who  had  lately  been  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar contest  with  the  Emperor,  rendered  him 
averse  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  at  length  the  disagreement 
was  terminated  by  a  compromise,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  see  of  Rome  should  retain 
its  spiritual  power  of  investiture,  and  the  King 
receive  homage  for  the  temporal  properties  and 
privileges.  On  this  adjustment  Anselm  em- 
barked for  England,  and  was  received  with 
singular  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect. 
The  remainder  of  this  prelate's  life  was  taken 
up  in  the  enforcement  of  his  own  religious 
views;  and  among  other  regulations  he  was 
the  first  who  rigorously  enforced  clerical  celi- 
bacy in  England.  By  a  canon  of  the  national 
synod  held  at  Westminster  in  1102,  it  was  pro- 
vided, "  That  no  archdeacon,  priest,  deacon, 
or  canon,  shall  be  allowed  to  marry,  or  to  live 
with  his  wife  already  married."  Anselm  was 
also  singularly  austere  in  the  article  of  dress, 
and  preached  zealously  against  long  hair  and 
curled  locks.  His  private  life  was  pious  and 
exemplary,  but  he  showed  his  jealousy  for  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  his  see  in  the 
aiinutest  particulars ;  and  a  dispute  on  the  para- 
mount authority  of  his  province  over  that  of 
York  was  left  undecided  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1109. 
Anselm  is  another  of  those  episcopal  characters 
who  have  devoted  considerable  talents  and 
fltrong-  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  tem- 
pmfmndand  gpiritual  pretensions  of  the  see 
or/ivou,;  aa(i  Ml/owing  for  the  riews  of  the 
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age  in  which  he  lived,  we  are  not  hastily  to 
conclude,  that  he  acted  not  conscientiously  in 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  religion 
The  real  merit  of  the  disputes  in  which  he  wa. 
engaged  has  been  settled  by  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  long  ago.  Anselm  was  a  learned 
man  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  among 
his  metaphysical  works  is  a  treatise  on  the 
existence  of  God,  which  is  established  by  ar- 
guments drawn  from  the  abstract  idea  of  Deity, 
in  the  manner  afterwards  adopted  by  Des- 
cartes. His  works,  which  are  numerous,  were 
first  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1491,  folio,  and 
subsequently  at  Cologne,  Lyons,  and  Paris. 
The  metaphysical  portion  on  truth,  free  will, 
predestination,  &c.  is  acute,  and  contributed 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  scholastic 
system  which  soon  after  universally  prevailed  ; 
but  the  devotional  pieces  abound  with  austerity 
and  mysticism.  Anselm  was  canonized  se 
long  after  his  death  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
at  the  instigation  of  cardinal  Morton. — Biog. 
Brit. 

ANSELME  of  Paris,  a  Frencn  monk  of  the 
Augustine  order,  was  born  in  160?.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  work  entitled 
"  Histoire  genealogique  et  chronologique  de  la 
Maison  de  France,  et  des  grands  Officiers  de 
la  couronne,"  1673,  2  vols.  4to.  This  work  was 
continued  by  the  fathers  Ange  and  Simplicien 
of  the  same  order,  which  continuation,  in  9 
vols,  folio,  first  appeared  in  1726.  Anselme 
had  made  prepations  for  a  general  history  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  Europe,  part  of  which 
he  left  in  manuscript.  He  died  in  1694.— 
Moreru   BayU. 

ANSELME  (George).  There  were  two  of 
this  name ;  the  elder,  a  mathematician  of  some 
eminence  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century, 
died  in  1440.  His  grandson,  who,  from  his  re- 
lationship to  the  preceding,  assumed  the  name 
of  Nepos,  was  a  physician  at  Parma,  of  which 
city  he  was  a  native.  His  first  work  was  a 
commentary  on  the  plays  of  Plautus,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Sessa's  edition  of  that  poet,  pub- 
lished in  1518.  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epi- 
grams; "  Palladia  Peplus ;"  «■  Eclogaj,"  8vo, 
1523,  and  a  life  of  Cavicio.  His  death  took 
place  in  1528. 

ANSON  (George  Lord)  an  eminent  naval 
commander,  was  the  third  son  of  William 
Anson,  Esq,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  born 
at  his  father's  seat  in  the  parish  of  Colwick  in 
that  county,  on  April  23,  1697.  He  went 
early  into  the  navy,  and  passed  regularly  through 
the  minor  grades  of  the  service,  until  in  his  27  th 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain 
and  to  the  command  of  the  Scarborough  man 
of  war.  He  was  ordered  to  the  South  Carolina 
station,  where  he  remained  several  years  ;  and 
while  he  resided  in  that  province  erected  a 
town  called  Anson  Burgh,  and  gave  name  to 
a  district  which  is  still  called  Anson  county. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  in 
1739,  ha  was  selected  as  a  proper  person  to 
command  the  fleet  destined  to  attack  the  Spa- 
nish settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
intention  gave  rise  to  \hememotib\t  exybSastaa 
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so  well  described  in  tbe  very  popular  book 
called  M  Anson's  Voyage."     He  set  sail  Sept. 
18, 1740,  with  a  squadron  of  fire  men  of  war, 
a  sloop,  and  two  victuallers,  all  very  wretchedly 
fitted  out  as  the  sequel  proved,  for  the  nature 
of  the  service;  and  after  passing  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  America,  doubled  Cape 
Horn  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  storms  and 
tempests  that  separated  his  whole  fleet,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  ever  again  joined  him. 
After  refitting  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  took 
the  rich  town  of  Paita.    On  this  coast  he  also 
captured  some  valuable  prizes,  on  board  of 
which  were  passengers  of  distinction  of  both 
sexes.    His  treatment  of  these  was  so  generous 
and  honourable,  and  of  the  women  in  particular 
so  delicate  and  polite,  that  impressed  as  the 
parties  had  been,  in  conformity  with  Spanish 
policy  in  those  countries,  by  accounts  of  the 
insolence  and   barbarity  of  English  seamen, 
they  were  exceedingly  surprised,  and  expressed 
their    respect  and  gratitude  in  the  highest 
terms.    He  afterwards  sailed  with  the  Centu- 
rion and  Gloucester  to  tbe  coast  of  Mexico,  to 
intercept  the  annual  Acapulco  ship,  but  was 
obliged  to  unite  the  crews  and  abandon  his 
•econd  vessel ;  and  so  thinned  and  weakened 
were   the  seamen  by  the  scurvy,  it  was  with 
wifficuhy  they  reached  the  pleasant  uninhabited 
stand  of  Tmian,  one  of  the  Ladrones.    Here, 
ftrhile  the  commodore  with  most  of  his  officers 
&ad  crew  were  on  shore,  the  Centurion  was 
.-own  out  to  sea,  and  so  little  prospect  was  en - 
Ttained  of  her  reaching  the  island  again,  that 
nuch  labour  was  employed  to  lengthen  a  small 
<ssel  found  on  the  shore,  the  commodore  him- 
self taking  the  axe  m  hand  like  a  common  man. 
So  calm  and  equable  was  his  deportment  in 
Jhese  difficulties,  that  Le  never  allowed  any  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  emotion  to  escape  him, 
until  informed  that  the  Centurion  was  in  sight 
again.  From  Tinian  he  went  to  refit  at  Macao, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  and  cap- 
ture the  Manilla  galleon,  although  greatly  su- 
perior to  his  own  ship  in  size  and  number  of 
men.    At  the  very  moment  of  victory  he  had 
another  danger  to  encounter,  in  consequence  of 
a  fire  which  broke  out  near  the  Centurion's 
powder   room;  but  he  gave  his  orders  and 
surmounted  the  disaster  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness.  He  sailed  back  with  his  prize  to  Canton, 
where  he  sold  it ;  and  having  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  arrived  with  great  riches  at  Spit- 
liead  in  June  15,  1744.    He  was  immediately 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  not  long 
fcfter  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty.     In 
May,  1747,  he  commanded  the  channel  fleet, 
aidf  captured  a  French  squadron  of  six  men  of 
war,  which  were  convoying  a  large  fleet  bound 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies.    Two  of  these 
prises  were   called   the    Invincible  and  the 
Glory,  which  induced  the  captain  of  the  first 
of  them  to  say,  on  giving  up  his  sword  :  "  Sir, 
yon  have  conquered  the  Invincible,  and  Glory 
follows  von."     For  this  and  other  services  he 
was  in  the  June  following  raised  to  the  peerage, 
oy  the  title  of  lord  Anson,  baron  of  Soberton 
tn  tbe  county  of  Southampton ;  on  which  oc- 


casion  he  took  the  vf-ry  appi'»;riate  mct'o  o» 
nil  detptrandum.  In  1748  he  married  hlizu 
beth,  daughter  of  lord  chancellor  Hard  wick? 
who  died  without  issue  in  1760.  In  1751  L& 
was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  from 
which  he  retired  on  a  change  of  adminib!  ra- 
tion in  1756,  but  was  again  appointed  in  1757 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty 
during  the  whole  of  that  spirited  war.  In 
1761  he  was  raised  to  the  principal  naval  dig* 
nity  of  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  queen 
Charlotte.  His  death  took  place  at  Moor 
Park,  Hertfordshire,  in  June  1762 ;  and  having 
no  issue,  his  entire  property  devolved  upon  his 
brother,  Thomas  Anson,  Esq,  of  Staffordshire. 
The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  lord  Anson  possessed  that  cool, 
steady,  and  intrepid  order  of  mind  which  is 
eminently  calculated  for  the  naval  service 
united  to  general  abilities  of  a  highly  respecta- 
ble rank.  .'His  private  charactei  was  also  un- 
impeached,  except  that  it  has  been  asserted 
he  was  fond  of  gaming,  which  imputation,  in 
its  most  offensive  sense,  has  however  been 
denied.  Among  the  merits  of  this  able  com- 
mander was  that  of  having  brought  up  many 
excellent  naval  officers,  who  after wai  da  effected 
considerable  services  for  the  country. — Bio* 
Brit.  J         ^ 

ANSTEY  (Christopher)  an  ingenious  poet 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Anstey,  D.D.  and  born  in 
1724.  He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
whence  he  removed  to  Eton,  and  succeeded  in 
1742  to  a  scholarship  in  King's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  in  due  time  to  a  fellowship.  In 
1754  he  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  property, 
when  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  Felix  Calvert,  Esq,  of  Al- 
bury  Hall,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  eight  of  whom  survived  him.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman,  with  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits, 
but  after  a  while  resided  for  the  most  part  at 
Bath.  He  had  long  cultivated  poetry,  but 
most  of  his  early  productions  were  Latin  trans- 
lations of  English  popular  poems,  one  of  which 
was  Gray's  elegy.  It  was  not  until  1766  that 
his  humorous  production,  the  "  New  Bath 
Guide,"  was  published,  which  at  once  became 
highly  popular  for  its  pointed  and  original 
humour,  and  as  usual  led  to  numerous  imi- 
tations. He  also  wrote  "  An  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock/'  1767 ; 
"  The  Patriot,"  1768 ;  "  An  Election  Ball," 
1776 ;  "  A.  C.  W.  Bamfylde,  Arm.  Epistola,' 
1777 ;  •«  Envy,"  1778;  "  Charity,"  1779  ;  all 
of  which,  with  many  other  productions,  are 
collected  in  a  splendid  edition  of  his  entire 
workH,  edited  by  his  son,  with  a  judicious 
sketch  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1805. 
in  his  eighty- first  year. — Lye  by  hi*  Son,  G 
Diet. 

ANSTIS  (John)  a  Cornish  man,  emi- 
nent  for  his  knowledge  in  the  antiquities  a 
his  country,  born  in  1659,  at  St  Nbots, 
orijtrinally  educated  for  the  bar  at  ExetOl 
College,  Oxon,  and   afterwards  at  the  M"- 
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tfle  Temple.  Being  of  a  good  family  and 
possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  he  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1702  as  member  for  St  Ger- 
main*. In  1713  he  was  appoin ted  Garter  king 
at  arms,  in  which  office  his  son,  Dr  John 
Anatis,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxon,  was 
afterwards  associated  with  him.  He  died 
in  1744,  having  presided  in  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege thirty-one  years.  He  published  "  A  Letter 
on  the  Honour  of  the  Earl  Marshal,"  1706,  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment,  and  afterwards  the 
"Form  of  the  Installation  of  the  Garter/' 
in  8vo,  1724.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
"The  Register  of  the  Order,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  which  in  1725  were  followed  by  a 
quarto  volume  entitled  "  Observations  intro- 
ductory to  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Knight- 
hood of  the  Bath."  His  son  survived  him  ten 
years,  having  succeeded  in  1725  to  the  office 
of  registrar  and  genealogist  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath. — Nichols*  Bowyer. 

ANTELMI  (JoeEPii)  canon  of  Frejus  in 
Provence  during  the  latter  moiety  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  published  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  origin  of  the  Athanasian  creed, 
and  an  historical  account  of  the  cathedral  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Aatelmi  was  born 
in  1650  and  died  in  1697.— Diet.  Hist. 

ANTHEMIUS,  an  eminent  architect  of  the 
sixth  century,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia. 
The  genius  of  Anthemius  produced  a  monument 
that  will  not  easily  be  destroyed,  meaning 
the  celebrated  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  built  by  order  of  the  em- 
Eror  Justinian,  and  completed  in  somewhat 
»  than  six  years.  Gibbon  has  given  a  splen- 
did description  of  this  edifice,  now  the  prin- 
cipal mosque  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Anthe- 
mius is  said  to  have  written  on  mechanics  and 
dioptrics ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  his,  published 
by  Dupuy,  secretary  to  the  French  academy  of 
inscriptions  in  1777,  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  mirrors  employed 
by  Archimedes  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet. — Biog, 
Univ.   Gibbon, 

ANTHONY  (St)  the  founder  of  monastic 
life,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  the  year  251.  Un- 
derstanding the  gospel  precepts  literally,  be 
disposed  of  a  rich  inheritance,  and  after  dis- 
tributing the  produce  among  the  poor,  retired 
into  the  desert,  where,  agreeably  to  the  legends, 
he  was  tempted  by  the  devil  in  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  guises.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  history, 
that  he  was  after  a  while  so  beset  with  dis- 
ciples, as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  erecting 
many  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
solitude.  Here  his  followers  passed  their  time 
in  prayer,  labour,  and  acts  of  the  most  severe 
mortification.  He  only  left  his  retreat,  once 
in  order  to  assist  the  Christians  then  under 
persecution  by  Maxim  in,  and  another  time,  at 
the  request  of  Athanasius,  to  refute  the  Arians, 
who  had  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves. 
IBs  death  is  fixed  in  the  year  356,  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  year  his  age.  He  corres- 
ponded with  Constanrine  at  that  emperor's 
•even  of  his  letters  are  extant  in 
Patrum.  His  life  was  written 
V- Horeri.    Cave. 
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ANTHONY  (Francis  and  John)  two  not:* 
rious  charlatans,  father  and  sou,  natives  of 
London,  who, in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  centuries,  realized  con- 
siderable wealth  by  the  pretended  discovery  of 
an  invaluable  elixir  which  they  styled  "  Aurum 
potabile."  Being  twice  imprisoned  and  fined 
for  imposture,  the  father,  who  hid  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
some  learning,  published  in  1610  a  defence  of 
himself  and  his  art  in  the  Latin  language,  under 
the  title  of  "  Medicina  Chemica  :"  this  book 
was  printed  at  Cambridge.  The  son,  who 
graduated  at  that  university,  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  some  devotional  treatises,  and  died  in 
1655,  surviving  his  father  thirty-two  years. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

ANTIGENIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  musi- 
cian, l>orn  at  Thebes,  flute  master  to  Alcibiades, 
until  his  pupil,  seeing  himself  in  a  mirror,  dis- 
carded the  instrument  on  account  of  the  distor- 
tion it  produced  in  his  countenance.  Anti- 
geuides  is  said  to  have  held  the  taste  of  the 
commonalty  in  such  contempt,  that  hearing  on 
one  occasion  a  flute  -player  at  a  distance  saluted 
with  a  violent  burst  of  applause,  he  observed, 
"  There  must  be  something  very  bad  in  that 
man's  performance,  or  those  people  would  not 
be  so  lavish  of  their  approbation." — Biog.  Diet, 
of  Mus. 

ANTIGONUS  CAKYSTHIUS,  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  two  Ptolemies.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
philosophers,  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius ;  and 
other  works  are  mentioned  by  Athenauis  and 
Hesychius,  but  they  are  all  lost,  except  a  col- 
lection of  not  very  probable,  stories,  entitled 
"  Historiarum  Mirabilium  Collectio,"  printed 
by  Meursius  in  1619,  and  by  Backmann,  Leip- 
sic,  1791,  4to.  Some  authors  deny  this  work 
to  Antigonus,  and  deem  it  the  production  of  some 
grammarian  of  the  Lower  Empire. — Vossiits. 

ANTIGONUS  SOCILEU3,  a  Jew,  and 
head  of  the  sanhedrim  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ.  Out  of  the  school  of  this  rabbi 
rose  the  sect  of  the  Saddocees,  who  denied  a 
future  state,  and  who  in  their  tenets  generally 
agreed  with  the  Epicureans. — Brucher. 

ANTIMACHUS,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  He  had  so  high  a 
reputation  as  to  be  ranked  next  to  Homer ;  aud 
the  emperor  Adrian,  who  placed  Ennius  before 
Virgil,  even  preferred  him  to  that  great  poet, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  the  loss  of  his 
writings  a  subject  of  some  regret.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  works,  "  The  Thebaid"  and  "  The 
Lydian,"  are  preserved.  A  fragment  of  An 
umachus  is  to  be  found  in  the  Analecta  of 
Brunck ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  remains  were 
published  in  1786  by  Schellenburgh,  under  the 
title  of  Antimachi  Colophonii  Reliquias.'' — 
Vossius.    Fabricius, 

ANTINE  CMaur  Francois  d')  a  French 
Benedictine  moak,  was  born  in  1688.  He 
published  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Glossary 
)f  Ducange,  and  an  Essay  on  the  art  of  verify- 
ing dates,  4to,  1750,  and  folio,  1770.  He  died 
in  1746.— Diet.  Hist 
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ANTIPATER,  ft  native  of  Macedon,  the 
tide  minister  both  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  great  political 
talents  of  Antipater  seem  to  have  been  un- 
alloyed, from  first  to  last,  with  mere  personal 
ambition ;  and  in  consequence  his  services 
were  as  steady  and  faithful  as  they  were  able. 
Of  this  truth  Philip  was  so  sensible,  that  on 
one*  coming  late  to  a  levee,  he  said,  "  I  have 
slept  sovadly  this  morning,  but  I  knew  that  An- 
tipater was  awake."  On  another  occasion  it 
was  observed  to  him,  that  all  his  ministers 
wore  purple  except  his  prime  minister.  "An- 
tipater is  all  purple  within,"  replied  that 
discerning  monarch.  On  the  departure  of 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
Antipater  was  left  to  govern  Macedon,  a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  high 
spirit  of  Olvmpias ;  but  notwithstanding  his  af- 
fection for  bis  mother,  Alexander  very  properly 
supported  his  minister  against  her.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  in  the  distribution  of  go- 
vernments, Greece  and  the  European  provinces 
fell  to  the  share  of  Antipater ;  and  while  he 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Macedonian 
empire,  inch  was  the  general  moderation  and 
•ound  policy  of  his  conduct,  that  he  even 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  virtuous  Phocion. 
To  the  very  last  he  employed  his  care  for  the 
public ;  and,  passing  over  his  son  Cassander, 
bequeathed  his  great  offices  of  protector  and  go- 
vernor of  Macedon  to  Polysperchon,  the  senior  of 
Alexander's  captains  present,  on  whom  he  also 
bestowed  a  piece  of  advice,  gathered  no  doubt 
from  his  experience  with  Olympian  :  "  Never 
em  any  account  to  allow  a  woman  to  meddle  in 
state  affairs."  He  died,  aged  eighty,  B.C.  381. 
PhUarek.  Uwm.Hiu. 

ANTIPATER  (Laxius  Cauus)  a  Roman 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
cf  which  an  abridgment  was  made  by  Brutus. 
Fragments  of  Antipater  are  added  to  Haver- 
camp's  edition  of  Sallust,  1742,  as  also  to 
several  other  editions  of  the  same  author. — 
Vomus.  Monti. 

ANTTPHILUS,  a  painter,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  Several  fine 
pictures  of  his  are  alluded  to  by  different  au- 
thors, and  especially  one  of  a  boy  blowing  a 
spark  of  fire,  usually  quoted  as  a  proof  that  the 
ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  chiaro  'scuro. 
— P&n.  Nat.  Hiu. 

ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  was  barn  at 
Athens,  B.  C.  4J3.  His  first  preceptor  was 
Gorgias  the  sophist,  but  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained great  reputation  in  the  school  of  Socrates. 
Leertiu*  mentions  ten  volumes  of  his  works, 
bat  a  collection  of  apothegms  alone  remains, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  pointed.  For  in- 
stance, he  recommended  the  Athenians  to  elect 
horses  into  asses ;  and  when  they  exclaimed 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal,  he  replied, 
"  And  yet  you  chose  men  for  your  generals 
who  have  no  other  qualifications  for  the  office 
than  vour  votes."  Antisthenes  affected  great 
austerity,  and  often  attended  Socrates  in  an  old 
ragged  cloak;  which  that  philosopher  per- 
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ceiving,  he  took  great  pains  to  expose,  said 
"  Why  so  ostentatious,  Antistlienes  1  through 
your  rags  I  discover  your  vanity."  The  school 
of  Antisthenes  resembled  that  of  Socrates,  in 
being  rather  an  institution  of  manners  than  a 
theory  of  opinions.  Cicero,  mentioning  his  book 
on  physics,  cites  from  it  this  memorable  sen- 
tence :  "  The  Gods  of  the  people  are  many,  but 
the  God  of  nature  is  on*."  A  long  list  of  books 
on  various  topics,  written  by  Antisthenes,  is 
given  in  Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  nothing  remains 
beyond  two  orations  in  the  character  of  Aiax 
and  Ulysses,  published  in  the  collection  of  An- 
cient Authors  by  Aldus  in  15 13,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  much  doubted. — Stanley. 

ANTONIDES,  a  Dutch  apothecary,  a  native 
of  Goes  in  Zealand,  whence  he  acquired  the 
designation  of  Vander  Goes,  born  in  1647.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  reading  and  some  genius,  who 
studied  with  avidity  the  best  classical  authors, 
some  of  whose  works  he  afterwards  translated. 
He  is  principally  known  by  his  poem  in  honour 
of  the  river  that  flows  through  Amsterdam,  in 
which  city  his  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1714,  in  one  quarto  volume,  iust  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  They  consist  of  the  poem 
above  named,  "The  Invasion  of  China,"  a 
tragedy,  and  a  poetical  effusion  on  the  peace 
of  1667,  entitled,  "  Bellona  chained."  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  enjoyed  a 
post  at  the  Dutch  admiralty  board. — Mortri. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (Titus  Aubeuus 
Fvlvws  Boionvs)  emperor,  was  born  at 
Lanovium  in  Italy,  AD.  86*  His  family,  which 
was  originally  of  Nismes,  was  highly  respecta- 
ble, both  his  grandfather  as  well  as  his  own 
father  having  been  consuls.  He  was  first  made 
proconsul  of  Asia,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  year  120  consul ;  in  all  which  employ- 
ments he  displayed  the  same  virtue  and  mo- 
deration as  afterwards  distinguished  him  on  the 
imperial  throne.  When  Adrian,  after  the  death 
of  Venn,  determined  upon  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  accept  of  so  great  a  charge  as 
the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
reluctance  being  overcome,  his  adoption  was 
declared  in  a  council  of  senators ;  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  succeeded  by  the  death  of 
his  benefactor,  who  had  caused  him  in  his  turn 
to  adopt  the  son  of  Verus,  then  seven  yearn  of 
age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterwards  Aurelius, 
a  kmvwisn  to  Adrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of 
seventeen.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  empire  during  the  sway  of  Antoninus 
affords  not  many  topics  for  history ;  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  Emperor  himself,  his  whole  reign 
was  an  exhibition  of  his  moderation,  talents, 
and  virtues.  The  first  act  of  his  sovereignty 
was  to  release  a  number  of  persons,  whom  has 
predecessor  had  condemned  to  die ;  and  though 
he  could  not  divert  the  course  of  justice  from 
the  principals  in  conspiracies  against  himself, 
yet  he  forbad  all  inquiry  after  accomplices,  and 
took  the  son  of  Attilius,the  chief  of  them  under 
his  own  protection.  The  few  disturoancea 
which  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
were  easily  subdued  by  his  lieutenants;  and 
in  Britain  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  pto- 
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vlnce  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wall 
to  the  north  of  that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth 
Ot'  the  Esk  to  that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the 
whole  however  the  reign  of  Antoninus  was 
uncommonly  pacific ;  and  he  was  left  at  leisure 
folly  to  protect  the  Roman  people  and  advance 
their  welfare.  While  he  governed  the  race  of 
informers  was  altogether  abolished,  and  in  con- 
sequence condemnation  and  confiscation  were 
proportionably  rare.  In  all  public  calamities 
of  fire,  earthquake,  and  inundation,  his  bene- 
ficence was  conspicuous,  although  extremely 
averse  to  laying  burthens  on  the  community, 
and  frugal  and  careful  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  revenues.  With  all  this  economy,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  adequately 
promoting  public  works  of  magnificence  and 
utility ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Nismes  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  amphitheatre  and  aque- 
duct, the  remains  of  which  so  amply  testify 
their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees 
were  all  distinguished  for  their  morality  and 
equity;  and  if  his  rescript  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  be  authentic  (and  there  is  much  argu- 
ment in  its  favour),  no  better  proof  of  his  philo- 
sophy and  justice,  on  the  great  point  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  can  be  afforded.  No  accusa- 
tions were  to  be  admitted  against  persons  merely 
for  being  Christians ;  and  if  any  such  were  pre- 
ferred, the  accuser  was  to  be  punished.  The 
high  reputation  acquired  by  Antoninus  for 
virtue  and  wisdom  gave  him  great  influence, 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  neighbouring  monarch*  spontaneously  made 
him  the  arbiter  of  their  differences.  His  pri- 
vate life  was  frugal  and  modest,  and  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  conversing,  he  adopted  that 
air  of  equality  and  of  popular  manners,  which 
in  men  of  high  station  is  at  once  so  rare  and 
so  attractive.  Too  much  indulgence  to  an  un- 
worthy wife  is  the  only  weakness  attributed 
to  him,  unless  we  include  a  small  share  of  ri- 
dicule thrown  upon  his  minute  exactness,  by 
those  who  are  insensible  of  its  value  in  com- 
plicated business.  He  died  in  161,  aged  se- 
venty-three, having  previously  married  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  his  daughter  Faustina,  and  asso- 
ciated him  with  himself  in  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. His  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  Adrian,  and  his  death  was  lamented  through- 
out the  empire  as  a  public  calamity.  An  un- 
deniable proof,  indeed,  of  the  esteem  in  which 
bis  name  was  held,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  succeeding  Roman  emperors  chose  to 
bear  the  name  of  Antoninus,  as  the  most  popu- 
lar appellation  they  could  assume.  The  sculp- 
tured pillar  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  senate  to  his  memory*  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Antonine  column,  is  still  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  Rome. — Univ.  Hist, 
Gibbon.    Crevier, 

ANTONINUS  (Marcus  Annius  Aure- 
uus}  was  born  at  Rome,  A.D.  121.  Upon 
the  death  ofCeioriiusCommodus,  the  emperor 
Adrian  turned  his  attention  upon  Marcus  Au- 
relius ;  but  he  being  then  too  young  for  an  early 
MMnption  of  the  cares  of  empire,  Adrian,  an 
i,  adopted  Antoninus  on  condition 
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that  he  m  his  turn  should  adopt  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. His  father  dying  early,  the  cares  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  who  had  liim  very  generally 
instructed ;  but  philosophy  so  early  became 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  assumed  the 
philosophic  mantle  when  only  twelve  years 
old.  'ilie  species  of  philosophy  to  which  he 
attached  himself  was  the  stoical,  as  being  most 
connected  with  morals  and  the  conduct  of  hie, 
and  such  was  the  natural  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  he  exhibited  none  of  the  pride  which 
sometimes  attended  the  artificial  elevation  of 
the  stoical  character.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  all  the  honour  and  power  that 
Antoninus  could  bestow  upon  him  early  be- 
came his  own,  having  been  practically  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire  for  many  years.  On  his  formal  suc- 
cession to  the  sovereignty,  his  first  act  was  of 
a  kind  which  at  once  proved  his  great  disin- 
terestedness, for  he  immediately  took  Lucius 
Verus  as  his  colleague,  who  had  indeed  been 
associated  with  him  by  adoption,  but  who, 
owing  to  his  defects  and  vices,  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  Antoninus  from  the  succession, 
which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  Aurelius  alone.  Notwith- 
standing their  dissimilarity  of  character,  the 
two  emperors  reigned  conjointly  without  any 
disagreement.  Verus  took  the  nominal  guid- 
ance of  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  which 
was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  lieutenants 
under  him,  and  during  the  campaign  married 
Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  The  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  more  eventful  than 
that  of  Antoninus.  Before  the  termination  of 
the  Parthian  war,  the  Marcomanni  and  othei 
German  tribes  began  those  disturbances  which 
more  or  less  annoyed  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Against  these  foes,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Parthia,  the  two  Em- 
perors marched ;  but  what  was  effected  during 
three  years'  war  and  negotiation,  until  the 
death  of  Verus,  is  little  known.  The  sudden 
decease  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
apoplexy,  restored  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole 
dominion ;  and  for  the  next  five  years  he  car- 
ried on  the  Pannonian  war  in  person  without 
ever  returning  to  Rome.  During  these  fa- 
tiguing campaigns  he  endured  all  the  hardships 
incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  military 
life,  with  a  patience  and  a  serenity  which  did 
the  highest  honour  to  his  philosophy.  Few 
of  the  particular  actions  of  this  tedious  warfare 
have  been  fully  described ;  although,  owing  to 
conflicting  religious  zeal,  one  of  them  has  been 
exceedingly  celebrated.  This  was  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Emperor  and  his  army  from 
imminent  danger  by  a  victory  over  the  Quadi, 
in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  storm  of 
rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  which  disconcerted 
the  barbarians,  and  was  by  the  conquerors  re- 
garded as  miraculous.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Romans  attributed  the  timely  event  to  Jupiter 
Tonans ;  but  the  Cliristians  affirmed  that  God 
granted  thin  favour  on  the  supplications  of  the 
Christian  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
are  t>aid  to  have  composed  the  twelfth  or 
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Meletroe  legion ;  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
we  are  informed  by  Eisebius  that  they  re- 
ceived from  an  emperor,  who  persecuted 
Christians,  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Le- 
gion." Yet  this  account,  not  of  a  fact,  but  of 
the  cause  of  one,  and  that  of  such  a  nature  as 
do  human  testimony  can  ever  determine,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  between  Mr  Moyle  and 
the  eccentric  Whiston,  the  latter  of  whom  ela- 
borately supported  the  assumed  miracle.  The 
date  of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Tillemont  in  A.D. 
174.  The  general  issue  of  the  war  was,  that 
the  barbarians  were  repressed,  but  admitted  to 
settle  in  the  territories  of  the  empire  as  co- 
lonists ;  and  a  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Marcomanni  might  have  followed,  had  not  the 
Emperor  been  called  off  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Aridias  Casauis,  who  assumed  the  purple  in 
Syria.  This  usurper  was  quickly  destroyed  by 
a  conspiiacy  among  his  own  officers ;  and  the 
clemency  shown  by  the  Emperor  to  his  family 
was  most  exemplary.  Such  was  his  magnani- 
mity, that  wnen,  after  a  concealment  of  some 
years,  his  secretary  Manilius  was  discovered, 
Marcus  would  not  see  him,  but  ordered  his 
papers  to  be  destroyed.  After  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt,  he  made  a  progress  through  the 
East,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wife  Faus- 
tina, daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  woman  as 
dissolute  as  beautiful,  but  whose  irregularities 
he  never  seems  to  have  noticed,  which  blind- 
ness or  insensibility  has  subjected  him  to 
much  ridicule.  While  on  this  tour  he  visited 
Athens,  added  greatly  to  its  privileges,  and, 
like  Adrian,  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  His  return  to  Rome  did  not  take 
place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and 
his  reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular 
and  splendid.  After  remaining  in  the  capital 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  effecting  several 
popular  reforms,  he  was  once  more  called  away 
by  the  necessity  of  checking  the  Marcomanni, 
and  was  again  successful,  but  fell  ill,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  at  Vindobonum,  now 
Vienna.  His  illness  arose  from  a  pestilential 
disease  which  prevailed  in  the  army ;  and  it 
cut  him  off  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age 
and  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His  death  oc- 
casioned universal  mourning  throughout  the 
empire :  without  waiting  for  the  usual  decree 
ou  the  occasion,  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
voted  him  a  god  by  acclamation ;  and  his  image 
was  long  afterwards  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration.  Marcus  Aurelius  however  was  no 
friend  to  the  Christians,  who  were  persecuted 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  ;  an  ano- 
maly in  a  character  so  universally  merciful 
and  clement,  which  may  be  attributed  to  an 
excess  of  Pagan  devotion  on  his  own  part,  and 
still  more  to  the  influence  of  the  sophists  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  all  other  points 
of  policy  or  conduct  he  was  one  of  the  most 
excellent  princes  on  record,  both  in  respect  to 
the  salutary  nature  of  his  regulations  and  the 
temper  with  which  he  carried  them  into  prac- 
tice. Compared  with  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius, 
be  possibly  fell  short  of  the  manly  sense  of  the 
one,  and  die  simple  and  unostentatious  virtue 
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of  the  other ;  philosophy  and  scholarship  ou 
a  throne  always  more  or  less  assuming  Um> 
appearance  of  pedantry.  It  was  something 
more  than  appearance,  if  it  be  true  as  related, 
that  before  his  last  departure  from  Rome,  he 
listened  to  a  request  from  the  court  philoso- 
phers, to  indulge  them  before  his  departure  in 
a  course  of  lectures  on  his  sublime  philosophy, 
with  which  request  he  complied.  The  Em- 
peror was  also  himself  a  writer;  and  his 
"  Meditations,"  composed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, have  descended  to  posterity.  They 
are  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts  in 
the  spirit  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  which,  with- 
out much  connexion  or  skill  m  composition, 
breathe  the  purest  sentiments  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  Several  editions  of  this  work 
have  appeared,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  of  Gal  a  tin,  Cambridge, 
1 652.  Marcus  Aurelius  left  one  son,  the  brutal 
Commodus,  and  three  daughters.  Among  the 
weaknesses  of  this  good  Emperor,  bis  too  great 
consideration  for  the  former  is  deemed  one  of 
the  greatest ;  for  although  he  was  unremitting 
in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  they  were 
accompanied  by  much  erroneous  indulgence, 
and  especially  by  an  early  and  ill-judged  ele- 
vation to  titles  and  honours,  which  uniformly 
operate  injuriously  upon  a  base  and  dissolute 
character.  Parental  indulgence  is  however  a 
pardonable  failing ;  and  the  emperor  and  man, 
who  was  tender  and  regardful  of  every  one 
else,  may  be  pardoned  for  extending  his  too 
great  consideration  to  an  only  son.  Gibbon 
delivers  some  sensible  observations  on  the 
character  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  some  of  the  hy- 
percritical attacks  on  which  he  justly  decries. 
— Crevier.    Univ.  Hist.  Gibbon. 

ANTONINUS,  a  geographical  author,  the 
writer  of  a  valuable  Itinerarium,  whose  age  is 
not  to  be  exactly  traced.  It  is  often  by  the 
general  reader  erroneously  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duction either  of  one  of  the  Antonines,  or  of 
some  writer  compiling  under  their  authority. 
The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Gale, 
London ,  1 709, 4to.  An  able  commentary  upon 
it,  as  far  as  relates  to  Britain,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Burton,  in  folio. — Vossius.   Harwood. 

ANTONIO,  or  ANTONELLO,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  artist  who  introduced  oil  painting 
into  Italy.  He  was  born  at  Messina  in  Sicily, 
whence  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known,  about  the  year  14*6.  His  master, 
John  Van  Eyck,  is  reported  to  have  accident- 
ally found  out  that  his  colours  amalgamated 
better  with  oil  than  with  water  and  to  have 
communicated  the  discovery  to  his  pupil.  His 
own  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  invention  has 
been  disputed. — PiUdngton.    Strutt, 

ANTONIO  (Nicholas)  a  native  of  Seville 
in  Spain,  born  in  the  year  1617.  After  twenty- 
two  years  spent  at  Rome  in  the  capacity  of 
agent-general  for  Spain,  he  returned  to  Madrid 
and  obtained  a  seat  at  the  council-board.  Hi* 
works  are—"  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus,"  in 
2  folio  volumes ;  "  De  Exilio  Lib.  iii,"  folio, 
published  in  1659;  "  Bibliotheca  Hispana 
Nova,"  2  vols,  folio,  1672,  reprinted  in  1785; 
and  "  Censura  de  Historicis  Fabulis,'    tot2- 
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1742.  Ilia  library  was  of  great  value,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1684, 
is  said  to  have  contained  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  volumes.— Biog.  UniverselU, 

ANTONIUS  ;Godfbey)  a  celebrated  Ger 
man  lawyer,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  who  died 
in  1618.  He  wrote  a  great  many  treatises  on 
almost  every  branch  of  the  civil  law,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are— 1.  "  Disputationes  Feu- 
dales/'  Marpureh,  1604, 4to ;  8. "  De  Camera? 
imperialis  jurisdictione." — Moreri. 

ANTON  1  US  (Marcus)  a  Roman  orator, 
and  the  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  Antonian 
family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  of  Rome.  After  rising  suc- 
cessively through  the  various  orders  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  made  consul  in  the  year 
of  the  republic  655,  and  then  governor  of  Cihcia, 
in  quality  of  pro-consul,  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  in  the  army,  that 
a  public  triumph  was  decreed  to  him.  In 
order  to  improve  his  talent  for  eloquence, 
be  became  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men  in 
Rhodes  and  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  among  the  Romans ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  a  contemporary,  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  eloquence  to 
Greece.  The  same  great  authority  has  given 
us  the  character  of  his  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  earnestness,  acuteness,  copious- 
ness, and  variety,  formed  his  distinguishing 
qualities;  and  that  he  excelled  as  much  in 
action  as  in  language.  By  his  worth  and  abili- 
ties he  had  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  confusion 
excited  by  Marius  and  China.  Taking  refuge 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  from  their  relentless 
proscription,  he  was  accidentally  discovered, 
and  betrayed  to  Marius,  who  immediately  sent 
an  assassin  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  bring  him 
the  orator's  head.  It  was  brought  accordingly , 
and  that  sanguinary  leader,  after  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  brutal  ridicule,  ordered  it  to  be 
■tuck  upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra,  and  on  the 
whole  treated  it  as  Mark  Antony  the  worthless, 
grandson  of  Antonius,  treated  the  head  of 
Cicero.  This  event  occurred  B.C.  87.  He 
left  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Cams,  both  of  whom 
discredited  their  parentage.  The  eldest,  sur- 
named  in  derision  Creticus,  from  the  defeat  he 
■attained  in  an  unprincipled  and  perfidious 
attack  upon  Crete,  was  the  father  of  the 
triumvir.  He  never  raised  himself  beyond  the 
pnetorahip,  but  enjoyed  extraordinary  authority 
in  that  office,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  extortion. 
He  died  soon  after  his  disgraceful  defeat. 
Caiua  governed  Macedonia  with  such  violence 
and  cruelty,  that  the  senate  recalled,  tried, 
convicted  and  banished  him. — Bayle.  Cicero 
de  Oratmre.    Univ.  Hist. 

ANTONIUS  (Marcus)  the  celebrated 
triumvir,  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Creticus,  and 
of  Julia,  a  lady  of  the  Caesarian  family  of  distin- 
guished merit.  Losing  his  father  when  young, 
bw  launched  early  into  an  excess  of  not  and 
with  Curio  and  Clodius,  and  had 
whole  fortune  even  before  he  as- 
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sumed  the  manly  gown.  He  afterwards  visited 
Greece,  where  he  studied  eloquence  and  anna, 
and  being  invited  by  the  proconsul  Gabinius, 
to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in  Syria,  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  cavaJry.  Here  he 
displayed  his  courage  and  activity  against  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  headed  a  revolt  in  Judea,  and 
subsequently  assisted  in  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  prevented  tliat  monarch  from  mas- 
sacring the  inliabitants  of  Pelusium.  In  this 
warfare  he  gained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander, and  greatly  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  soldiers  by  his  liberality  and  the  affected 
grossness  and  familiarity  of  his  manners.  From 
Egypt,  instead  of  returning  home,  where  his 
debts  much  annoyed  him,  he  repaired  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  and  being  furnished  by  that  general 
with  money  and  credit,  repaired  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  qiuestorship,  in  which  suit  he  sue 
ceeded.  In  due  time  he  was  also  chosen  tri- 
bune, and  in  that  capacity  he  acted  so  warmly 
in  the  party  of  Caesar,  that  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  senate,  and  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, with  Curio  and  others,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  camp  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  This  flight  of  the 
tribunes,  by  furnishing  the  latter  with  a  pre- 
text to  exclaim  against  the  tyranny  of  the  se- 
nate, led  at  once  to  the  civil  war  and  to  his 
celebrated  march  into  Italy.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  Ctesar  ga?e  Antony 
the  government  of  Italy,  where  he  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiery,  and  in 
several  instances  acted  with  so  much  bravery 
and  skill,  that  his  military  abilities  were  deemed 
inferior  only  to  those  of  Caesar  himself.  After 
the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar 
made  him  his  master  of  the  horse.  In  this 
office  he  lorded  it  over  the  senate,  and  behaved 
very  oppressively.  This  conduct,  together  with 
his  very  dissolute  life,  prevented  his  patron 
from  immediately  admitting  him  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship.  About  this  time  he  married 
Fulvia,  the  turbulent  widow  of  Clodius,  who 
long  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  imperious 
temper.  On  the  return  of  Csesar  from  Spain, 
Antony  sought  to  recover  his  slackened  favour, 
by  the  grossest  subserviency  and  adulation; 
and  being  then  admitted  consul,  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  baseness  which  hastened  the  fate  of 
the  dictator.  At  the  least  of  the  Lupercalia 
he  thrice  offered  Caesar  an  imperial  diadem, 
which  the  latter  as  often  refused,  with  the  loud 
applause  of  the  multitude,  who  were  not  yet 
quite  prepared  to  endure  the  forms  of  royalty. 
This  being  deemed  a  concerted  scheme  to  try 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  the  conspiracy 
was  formed,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Caesar,  with  whom  Antony  would  have  been 
sacrificed,  but  for  the  conscientious  hesitation 
of  Brutus.  The  result  proved  the  correctness 
of  those  who  deemed  his  death  necessary 
to  the  success  of  this  ill-fated  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a  corrupted  republic ;  for  by  his  insin- 
cere, temporizing,  yet  able  and  artful  manage- 
ment, he  first  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
Caesar's  acts,  and  then  getting  Csssar's  register 
into  his  possession,  proposed  as  such  whatever 
suited  his  own  purpose.    Ho  also  procured  a 
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public  funeral  for  Caesar*  and  in  addressing 
'.be  soldiery  and  people,  contrived  so  to  inflame 
*J»c3x  against  the  conspirators,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassias  were  obliged  to  quit  Rome.     Antony 
then  became  master  of  the  city,  and  at  first 
disposed   to  put  himself  in   Cassar's 
Having  obtained  the  interest  of  Le- 
and  the  army,  he  treated  the  young  Octa- 
nas,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  in  such  a  manner  as 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  senate.    The 
patriots,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  espousing 
the  cause  of  Octavius,  in  order  to  destroy 
Antony,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  change  his 
neasures  ;  and  after  several  breaches  and  re- 
coccilation*  with  his  rival,  each  being  desirous 
of  heading   the  Caesarian  faction,  he  endea- 
voured to  extort  the  provinces  of  Macedonia 
aad  Syria  from  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  but  not 
saaxeding,  he  levied  forces  and  retired  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaol,  the  government  of  which  had  been 
decreed  to  him,  and  besieged  Decimus  Brutus 
at  Marina.    The  senate  now  declared  him  a 
public  enemy ;  and  the  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
rVasa,  accompanied  by  Octavius,  were  sent 
against  him.     Although  defeated  by  superior 
numbers  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  both  the  con- 
suls foil  in  it ;  an  event  which  left  Octavius  at 
die  head  of  the  republican  army.    After  this 
defeat,  Antony  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy ;  and 
as  it  was  a  part  of  his  mixed  character  to  en- 
dure adversity  better  than  prosperity,  he  sus- 
tained with  great  fortitude  the  dreadful  hard- 
ships which  he  and  his  troops  encountered  in 
crossing  the  Alps.    Arrived  in  Gaul,  he  re- 
paired as  a  suppliant  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
aad  by  his  influence  over  the  soldiery,  quickly 
obliged  the  latter  to  join  him,  by  which  event 
he  was  enabled  to  re-enter  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army.    Octavius,  wh  ,  it  became  ap- 
parent, was  acting  secretly  in  concert  with 
him,  then  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  advancing 
to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus,  they  held  a  con- 
ference together  in  a  river  island  near  Bologna, 
settled  a  partition  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and 
— what  will  ever  render  them  detestable  in 
honourable  and  virtuous   estimation — agreed 
upon  the  bloody  proscription  which  imme- 
diately   followed.     The    life   of  Cicero  was 
one  of  the  principal  sacrifices  required  by  An- 
tony, who  in  return  gave  up  his  own  uncle, 
Lucius  Cszsar.    They  soon  filled  the  capital 
with  rapine  and  murder  in  their  most  odious 
forms ;   and  Antony,  in  vile  imitation  of  the 
similar  treatment  of  his  own  grandfather,  en- 
•oyed  the  base  satisfaction  of  fixing  the  head 
and   right  hand  of  Cicero   upon  the   rostra 
which  had  so  often  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
his  eloquence.    Upon  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Fhilippi,  a  victory  chiefly  due  to  his 
skill  and  bravery,  Antony  showed  an  instance 
of  that  generosity  which     ccasionally  broke 
through  the  thick  veil  of  ljis  vices,  by  em- 
bracing Lucilius  as  a  friend,  who  had  passed 
himself  off  for  Brutus,  in  order  to  give  the 
tatter  time  to  escape ;  and  by  the  sensibility 
which  he  showed  on  viewing  the  dead  body  of 
that  patriotic  and  virtuous  Roman.    After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  went  first  into  Greece, 
»fd  then  into  Asia,  where  he  indulged  in  ex- 
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traordinary  splendour,  and  held  a  court  which 
was  attended  at  tiroes  by  most  of  the  resident 
Asiatic  kings  and  princes.     With  great  policy, 
he  showed  unusual  lenity  to  such  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  Brutus  as  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  he 
severely  fleeced  several  of  the  cities,  and  di- 
vided  the   spoils  of  many    respectable    and 
peaceable  citizens  among  his  panders  and  buf- 
foons.    While  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  the 
famous  queen  Cleopatra  to  give  an  account 
of  some  conduct  which  had  displeased  the 
triumvirate ;  and  her  presence  captivated  him 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sequel  of  his  extra- 
ordinary career  may  be  solely  attributed  to  her 
baneful  influence  on  his  actions  and  affections. 
Chagrined  at  his  open  infatuation,  the  restless 
Fulvia  quarrelled  with   Octavius,    and   even 
levied  troops  against  him,  it  is  supposed  with 
a  view  to  recal  Antony  into  Italy.     Octavius 
had  however  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection 
before  his  arrival ;  and  the  opportune  death  of 
Fulvia,  who  died  on  her  journey  to  meet  her 
husband,  facilitated   a  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  which  was  cemented  by 
a  marriage  between  the  former  and  Octavia, 
the  virtuous  sister  of  his  colleague.     A  new  di- 
vision of  the  empire  now  took  place,  in  which 
the  East  was  assigned  to  Antony,  the  West  to 
Octavius,  and  Africa  alone  to  the  insignificant 
Lepidus.    The  transactions  in  which  Antony 
was  engaged,  until  his  infatuated  attachment  to 
Cleopatra  produced  an  open  rupture  with  the 
watchful  and  politic  Octavius,  are  rather  histo- 
rical than  biographical.     In  his  attachment  to 
that  imperious  queen,  all  prudence  and  policy 
seemed  to  forsake  him ;  and  he  prepared  for  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  a  round  of  riotous  luxury  and  folly,  like 
any  thing  but  a  man  who  had  such  an  interest 
at  stake.     He  even  carried  his  neglect  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Romans  so  far  as  to  divorce 
the  estimable  Octavia,  and  turn  her  out  of  her 
house  at  Rome.    War  was  at  length  declared 
against  the  Egyptian  queen,  and  Antony  was 
formally  deprived  of  his  consulate  and  govern- 
ment.    When  affairs  had  reached  this  extre- 
mity, he  began  to  experience  the  consequences 
of  his  insane  conduct  in  the  desertion  of  his 
friends,  several  of  whom,  of  leading  conse- 
quence, went  over  to  Octavius.    The  famous 
battle  of  Actium  ensued,  which  was  fought 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  best  officers  of 
Antony,  and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  of 
Cleopatra,  who  was  proud  of  her  own  naval 
force.     The  flight  of  that  very  force  while  vic- 
tory was  still  doubtful,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  fascinated  Antony  meanly  fol- 
lowed his  mistress  in  a  small  vessel,  and  covered 
himself  with  perpetual  ignominy.     His  gallant 
land  forces  stood  out  for  several  days,  unable 
to  believe  in  his  total  desertion  of  them  ;  but 
at  length,  abandoned  by  all  their  principal 
officers,  they  went  over  to  Octavius.    For  some 
days  Antony  was  indignant  against  the  authoi 
of  his  iuin,  but  was  then  reconciled  and  pro- 
ceeded with  her  to  Lybia,  where  on  his  arrival 
he  found  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  ou 
whom  he  had  depended,  had  gone  over  to 
Octavius.    He  relumed  to  Kgypt,  and  w 
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total  Jum  of  energy  and  reason,  blindly  assumed 
his  former  style  of  festivity,  until  interrupted  by 
the  invasion  of  Octavius,  who  refused  all  offers 
ot  accommodation.  Some  sparks  of  his  former 
courage  were  exhibited  by  Antony  before  Alex- 
andria, where,  at  the  head  of  his  own  cavalry, 
tie  routed  that  of  Octavius ;  but  being  afterwards 
abandoned  both  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  and  his 
and  forces,  he  fell  into  utter  despair,  and  deem- 
ing himself  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  rushed  to  her 
palace  in  order  to  take  vengeance,  which  she 
eluded  by  flight.  Resolved  upon  death,  he 
then  called  upon  his  faithful  servant  Eros  to 
perform  his  promise  of  killing  him  when  he 
required  it.  The  lattei ,  pretending  to  comply, 
requested  him  to  turn  away  his  face,  on  which 
he  stabbed  himself,  and  fell  d«;ad  at  his  master's 
feet  Affected  by  thio  proof  of  attachment, 
Antony  then  inflicted  oil  himself  a  wound  which 
was  not  immediately  mortal ;  and  desirous  of 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  Cleopatra,  he  was 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  tower  in  wnich  that 
queen  had  taken  refuge  from  his  fury,  and  was 
drawn  up  to  her  by  ropes,  she  herself  assisting 
her  women  in  the  task.  There,  after  many 
expressions  of  tenderness,  and  expressing  joy 
that  he,  a  Roman,  had  yielded  only  to  Romans, 
he  expired  in  her  arms  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  30.  The  romantic  cast  of 
Antony's  conduct  and  adventures  has  rendered 
him  much  more  conspicuous  in  history  than 
the  real  weight  of  his  character  justifies,  al- 
though he  possessed  many  splendid  talents 
and  acquirements.  A  luxurious  sensualist  can 
never  be  decidedly  a  great  man,  and  still  less 
a  good  one;  accordingly  all  such  persons, 
however  highly  endowed,  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  transient  exhibitions  of  vigour  and 
ability,  rather  than  by  consistent  and  steady 
purpose.  The  ruinous  attachment  of  Antony 
to  Cleopatra  is  naturally  enough  quoted  as 
a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  force  of  love; 
but  when  his  age  is  taken  into  consideration, 
it  merits  little  beyond  the  name  of  dotage,  and 
coupled  with  the  abject  want  of  conduct  and 
ability  displayed  in  his  final  contest  with  Octa- 
vius, may  infuse  a  just  suspicion  that  his  vari- 
ous excesses  had  broken  down  both  body  and 
mind.  Few  men  however  have  created  stronger 
attachments  to  themselves  than  this  unprin- 
cipled Roman ;  a  very  common  result  of  frank 
and  jovial  manners,  attended  with  indiscri- 
minate profusion  and  great  occasional  gene 
•joaity.  Antony  left  seven  children  by  his 
three  wives — for  he  had  lawfully  married 
Cleopatra,  after  his  divorce  from  Octavia.  Of 
these  there  were  two  sons  by  Fulvia,  two 
daughters  by  Octavia,  and  a  daughter  and  two 
sons  by  Cleopatra.  Octavia  took  the  most 
generous  care  of  her  step  children,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Cleopatra  to  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania*  The  eldest  son  of  Antony  by 
Fulvia  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours  by 
Augustus,  but  being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  killed  himself.  This  Antonius  is 
^gM^jfrhave  been  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
^^^■ftffe."—  Plutarch.    Univ.  Hut. 

^■ftNY   rSt)   of  Padua,  a  member  of 
a  order  of  St  Francis,  was  born  at 
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Lisbon  in  the  year  1 195.  He  set  sail  to  Africa 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  but  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Italy*  be  remained  in  that  couutry, 
where  he  studied  theology,  and  preached  with 
extraordinary  reputation.  I  lis  long  stay  at 
Padua  obtained  him  the  sirname  by  which  he 
was  distinguished.  The  fraternity  of  flagel- 
lants are  said  to  have  partly  owed  their  origin 
to  his  sermons.  He  died  in  1231,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonized  the 
following  year  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  1  lis  works, 
containing  sermons,  commentary,  and  a  moral 
concordance  to  the  Bible,  were  published  at 
the  Hague,  in  1641. — Moreri.     Cave. 

ANVARI,  a  Persian  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  freed  the  Persian  poetry  from  licentious- 
ness ;  and  he  acquired  such  renown,  that  the 
sirname  of  the  king  of  Khorasan  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  was  much  attached  to  astro- 
logy, and  in  high  favour  on  that  account ;  but 
having  made  a  false  prediction,  he  retired  from 
court,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  re- 
nounced astrology  and  prediction  altogether. 
He  died  at  Balk  about  1200.— D'HerbeloU 

ANVTLLE  (Jean  Baptiste  Bounouio- 
non  d')  a  native  of  Paris,  born  1697,  died 
1782.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study, 
geography,  he  is  said  to  have  laboured  so  in- 
cessantly, that  for  more  than  half  a  century  he 
devoted  fifteen  hours  daily  to  its  improvement, 
while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  principal  geo- 
grapher to  the  French  king.  His  maps  and 
charts,  especially  those  connected  with  ancient 
geography,  are  in  great  esteem  for  their  accu- 
racy, and  die  learning  and  research  evinced  in 
their  composition.  Of  his  other  works  there 
remain — "Illustrations of  ancient  Gaul,  from 
the  Remains  of  the  Romans ;"  "  Ancient  and 
modern  Egypt,  with  a  description  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf;     a  treatise  "on  the  Extent  and 
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Topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem  ; 
Abridgment,  in  3  vols,  of  "  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy," a  companion  to  his  maps ;  a  dissertation 
on  "  Ancient  and  modern  Itinerary  Measures ;" 
"  On  the  European  Governments  which  arose 
out  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  a 
"  Proposition  for  the  Mensuration  of  the 
Globe ;"  "A  Geographical  Analysis  of  Italy ;" 
"  Considerations  on  the  Ottoman  Empire ;" 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Empire  of  China  ;"  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Caspian  Sea,"  &c  &c. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

ANYSIUS,  or  ANISO  (Giovanni)  an 
Italian  poet  of  some  celebrity  about  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1472,  and  died  there 
in  1540.  His  brother  Cosmo,  who  practised 
physic  in  their  native  city,  had  also  a  turn  for 
poetry,  and  published  several  of  his  produc- 
tions there  in  1557.  The  works  of  Giovanni 
are  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  consist 
of ' '  Poems  and  Satires,''  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
printed  in  1531  and  1532,  and  addressed  to 
cardinal  P.  Colonna ;  "  Protogenos  Tragedia," 
4to,  1536  ;  "  Commentariolus  in  tragediam  \ 
and  '*  Letters  on  Religion." — Ibid 
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iMitS.  an  Athenian  ifcetoridan  who,  in 
rzrxo  with  Melitus,  distinguished  him-  ' 
*!*  ±*  rancour  with  which  he  persecuted 
z  yJwajsber  Socrates.     Hi*  machiDations 
.  «c±  succeeded  in  procuring  the  condem- 
*t  Mad  death  of  hi*  enemy  \  but  popular  j 
it  soon  Teering,  the.  persecutor  in  hi* . 
a  Heine  the  object  of  it*  Tengeance,  was ! 
aeaEaed  to  exile  at  Heracles,  and,  according  ' 
'.tar  art-ounU,  stoned  to  death  in  that  city. ' 
L?  .-ubcoJr  thrown  upon  Socrates  by  Aristo- ! 
aaes.  b  "  The  Cloud*/'  ia  said  to  have  ori- 
cavd  ia  hi*  instigation. — Plutarch. 
i?EL  (John)   called  by  the  schoolmen 
!xx*.  a  native  of  Nurembure,  born  in  I486, 
xiv  one  of  the  earliest  advocate!  of  the 
aacesof  the  Reformed  Church,  having,  like 
jier,  contracted  marriage  with  a  nun  while 
*  ia*tf  enjoyed   a  canonry  of  Wurtzburg. 
i i  diif  offence  he  was  arrested  bv  order  of ' 
2*  Mbop,  hut  succeeded,  through  the  inter- 
face of  the  troop*,  in  escaping  from  eccle- 
anal  Tengeance  to  hi*  native  city,  where 
Jcctunued  until  hi*  death  in  1586.    Apel 
ac  been  originally  bred  to  the  law,  and  pub- 
tnml  a  treatise  on  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
te.  aming  the  year  1536.     He  also  wrote  a 
fated  defence  of  hi*  marriage,  to  which  Lu- 
iet  himself  contributed  a  preface ;  this  work, 
•bta  i*  also  in  4to,  was  printed  in  1523. — 
A*.  Un'trtrtelle. 

.iPELX.ES,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
coquity,  waa  born,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
asmd  of  Cos  ;  or.  as  Lucian  and  Strabo  say, 
x  Ephesus,  in  the  fourth*century,  B.  C.  being 
antemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.   The 
fjsanguialiing  characteristic  of  Apelles  was 
(race  :  and  his  great  mastery  appeared  to  con- 
ant  more  in  the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of 
ia  power*.     As  he  spoke  very  freely  of  hi* 
turn  fault* ,  as  well  as  of  those  of  others,  he 
«uld  concede  to  one  painter  the  superiority 
ia  disposition,  to  another  in   symmetry,  hut 
uiformly  decreed  the  pre-eminence  in  grace 
or  beauty  to  himself.     His  celebrated  picture 
of  the  "  Venus  Anadyomene"  was  considered 
by  the    ancients  a*  a  most  exquisite  exem- 
plification  of  the  style  in  which   this  great 
artist  excelled.     It  remained  at  Cos  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  purchased  it  from  the 
inhabitants  by  a  remission  of  their  tribute,  and 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Julius  Cirsar  at 
Rome.     This  painter  was  a  great  favourite 
with    Alexander  the   Great,   who  would   be 
painted  by  him  only.    Many  stories  of  the 
freedoms  taken  with  him  by  Apel)t'8  are  on 
record,  but,  as  Bayle  justly  remarks,  are  so 
coarse  and  rude  as  to  merit  very  little  attention. 
Of  these  tales  the  most  agreeable  is  related  by 
Pliny,  who  states,  that  Alexander,  having  di- 
rected his  favourite  painter  to  make  a  portrait 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  beloved  of  his  con- 
cubines, Campaspe,  on  finding  that  he  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with   her,  generously 
gave  her  up  to  him.     Of  the  many  pictures  of 
Alexander  painted  by  this  great  artist,   the 
most  celebrated  was  in  the  temple  of  Kphesus, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  the  thundering 
Jtw      V:tr»ous  cf  the  other  wori.b  of  Auelles 
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representing  gods,  goddesses,  heroes,  tuid 
graces,  formed  the  chief  ornaments  of  tiie  tem- 
ples and  edifices  which  they  decorated.  He 
Is  also  said  to  have  written  several  volumes 
on  hi*  art,  none  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. Apelles  was  fond  of  society,  agree- 
able in  conversation,  and  much  attached  to  the 
fair  sex,  many  anecdotes  being  told  of  his  gal- 
lantries with  Lai*  and  others.  When  and 
where  he  died  is  not  known. —  UttyU.  Futetti 
lecture*. 

APELL1CON,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic  school,  who  flourished  alxrat  ninety  years 
before  the  Christian  a-ra.  He  was  at  great 
pains  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  work* 
of  Aristotle,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  not 
without  great  ex]iensc.  These  hook*  were  af- 
terwards seized  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  in 
Athens,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  Home. — Strain*. 
Battle. 

A  PER  (Marcus)  was  a  Gaul  by  birth,  and 
one  of  the  finest  orators  of  the  first  century. 
Although  considered  a  foreigner  at  Rome,  he 
rose  to  some  of  the  highest  office*  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  is  mo»t  known  by  hi*  "  Dia- 
logue on  the  corruption  of  Eloquence, n  which 
has  been  attributed  Iwth  to  Quintilian  and  to 
Tacitus,  but  the  proof*,  on  investigation,  appear 
to  be  iu  favour  of  A  per.  A  dissertation  on 
tliis  dialogue  may  be  wen  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Murphy's  edition  of  Tacitus. — yioreri.  G. 
Diet. 

APHTHOMl'S  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician 
of  the  third  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  entitled  "  I*rogymna*mata  Rheto- 
rica,"  (Rhetorical  Exercises)  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  EUevirs,  Amsterdam,  1644, 
l£mo.  To  the  same  author  are  attributed  fa- 
bles printed  with  those  of  vEsop,  Frankfort, 
1<>li ). —  Fabricint.     Moreri. 

APIAN  (Pnt.ii)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer  of  Germany,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1495,  in  Misnia,  and 
the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  skill  in  the 
sciences  obtained  him  early  in  life  a  mathe- 
matical professorship  at  Iugoldstadt,  where,  in 
1540,  he  published  hi*  "  Astronomicum  Cae- 
sareum,"  in  folio,  the  work  by  which  he  is 
principally  known.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Inscriptiones  Sacro- 
sanctre  vetustatis  variw,"  folio ;  and  another 
called  "Cosmographia,"  in  4to;  the  latter  waa 
printed  in  1529.  Apian  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered that  tho  tails  of  comets  are  always 
projected  iu  a  direction  from  the  sun,  and  re- 
cords his  observations  upon  five  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1531, 1532, 1533, 1538,  and 
l.VJP.  He  was  treated  with  singular  respect 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  both  enriched 
aiul  ennobled  him.  He  died  in  1552,  leaving 
a  son,  Philip,  also  a  good  mathematical  scho- 
lar, who  gave  lectures  in  that  science  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  who  survived  his  father  thirty- 
seven  years. — Iluttons  Math.  Diet. 

API  CI  I' S.  There  were  three  patricians  of 
this  name  at  Rome  in  different  seras,  all  noted 
for  their  gluttony,  to  which  the  second  und 
most  infamous  of 'the  three  added  vlmuvt  cvry 
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other  vice.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  the  second  under  the  emperors 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Nero.  The  whole  of 
his  immense  property  was  dedicated  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  consumed  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and 
other  satirists,  frequently  allude  to  his  epicu- 
rism, of  which  he  formed  a  kind  of  school, 
and  certain  viands  of  his  own  inventing  were 
called  after  his  name.  Falling  at  length  into 
comparative  poverty  and  merited  contempt,  he 
is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,  through  fear  of  ultimate  starvation.  He 
was  accused  of  having  early  in  life  adminis- 
tered to  the  infamous  pleasures  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  The  third  of  this  name 
is  principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  an  ad- 
mirable receipt  for  pickling  oysters.  A  trea- 
tise "De  re  culinana,"  falsely  ascribed  to  Ccelius 
Apicius,  isyet  extant,  having  been  twice  printed 
in  the  last  century  at  London  in  1705,  and 
again  in  1791  at  Lubec ;  both  editions  are  in 
8vo.  The  name  is  grown  into  a  proverb. — 
Bayle.     Fabric  it  u. 

APION,  a  learned  grammarian  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Oasis  in  Egypt,  during  the 
first  century,  and  was  a  professor  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Although  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  learning  and  research,  he  was 
in  many  respects  an  arrogant  boaster,  and  in 
others  a  mere  pretender.  He  is  renowned  for 
much  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  in  order 
to  trace  whose  family  and  country,  he  had  re- 
course even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully invoked  the  appearance  of  shades  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  whose  answers  he  was 
not  allowed  to  make  public  These  preten- 
sions, silly  as  they  were,  made  him  very  po- 
pular in  Greece,  although  something  might  be 
owing  to  his  commentaries  on  the  same  great 
poet,  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusthatius  and 
xlesychius.  Pliny  makes  particular  mention 
of  the  ostentatious  character  of  this  jritic,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  bestowed  immortality  on 
those  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  works,  whereas 
it  is  only  by  the  mention  of  others  that  these 
works  are  now  known  to  have  existed.  One 
of  the  chief  of  them  is  "On  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Jews/1  to  which  people  he  opposed  him- 
self with  the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyp- 
tian. The  reply  of  Josephus, "  Against  Apion," 
has  survived  the  attack,  the  author  of  which 
showed  his  enmity  to  the  Jewish  people,  by 
other  means  besides  writing  against  them, 
he  was  employed  by  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Alexandria  to  carry  a  formal  complaint  of  their 
conduct  to  Caligula.  Apion  also  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  which 
work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated  largely  on 
the  Pyramids,  Pliny  quoting  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  Apion  that  Bayle  observes,  "how  easily 
the  generality  of  people  may  be  deceived  by  a 
man  of  some  learning  with  a  greafr  share  of 
vanity  and  impudence." — Votthu.     Bayle. 

APOLLODORUS.  There  were  several 
persons  of  this  designation  ;  so  numerous  in- 
dw d  were  thev,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  a  Ne- 
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apolitan  author,  Scipio  Testl  by  name,  to  \vrir*» 
a  treatise  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  dif- 
ferent Apollodori,  which  he  printed  at  Roran 
in  1555.  Our  own  countryman,  Dr  Thorns 
Gale,  in  1675  published  a  similar  account 
and  edited  the  only  three  books  now  extant  of 
the  Bibliotheca  of  one  of  them — a  treatise  on  tho 
origin  of  the  gods,  which  originally  consisted 
of  twenty-four.  This  Apollodorus  was  a  cele- 
brated grammarian  of  Athens,  the  son  of  As- 
clepiades  and  the  pupil  of  Aristarchus.  Seve- 
ral other  pieces  of  his  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius.  He  nourished 
about  104  years  before  the  Christian  ;era.  The 
next  in  eminence  was  a  native  of  Damascus, 
and  an  architect  of  great  ability  in  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  by  the  former  of  whom 
he  was  employed  in  constructing  the  famous 
stone  bridge  over  the  later  or  Danube,  104. 
Falling  into  disgrace  with  Adrian,  he  lost  his 
life  through  that  emperor's  caprice.  The  oc- 
casion is  variously  related ;  by  some  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  an  old  grudge  which  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Adrian, 
giving  an  ignorant  opinion  in  presence  of  the 
then  Emperor  respecting  some  architectural 
designs,  his  vanity  was  so  seriously  mortified 
by  a  sarcastic  rebuke  from  Apollodorus,  that  he 
never  forgave  him.  Bayle  however,  from  other 
sources,  attributes  his  ruin  to  an  ill-timed  re- 
mark upon  the  design  of  a  recently  built  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  submitted  to  him  by  that  prince 
for  his  approbation;  his  sincerity,  it  seems, 
got  the  better  of  his  policy,  and  drew  from 
him  an  observation,  in  allusion  to  the  want  of 
proportion  between  \he  edifice  and  the  statue 
it  contained,  that  if  "  the  goddess  wished  tc 
rise  and  go  out"  of  her  temple  it  would  be  ira 
possible  for  her  to  accomplish  her  intention. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  both  circumstances 
combined  to  draw  on  his  destruction.  Another 
Apollodorus  was  a  celebrated  Athenian 
painter  who  flourished  so  early  as  B.  C.  408. 
Pliny  mentions  two  pictures  of  this  master  as 
existing  at  Pergamo  in  his  days,  the  one  a  priest 
worshipping,  the  other  an  Ajax  struck  with 
lightning ;  and  adds  that  the  works  of  no  mas- 
ter before  Apollodorus  merited  critical  atten- 
tion.— Fabricius.     Pliny.     Bayle. 

APOLLON1US  COLLAi  IUS,  a  monk  and 
poet,  a  native  of  Navarre,  who  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  published  an  epic  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
poems.  His  works  were  collected  and  printed 
at  Milan  in  one  octavo  volume,  A.  D.  1692. — 
Moreri. 

APOLLONIUS  DYSCOLUS,  an  eminent 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Alexandria.  Twc 
editions  of  a  treatise  of  his  on  Syntax  are  yet 
extant;  one  printed  at  Venice  in  1495  ;  the 
other  at  Frankfort,  1590.  A  collection  of  his- 
torical curiosities  has  also  been  attributed  to 
his  pen ;  this  work  was  published  in  1568  at 
Basle,  and  again  at  Leyden  in  1620.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  There  was 
another  grammarian  of  this  name,  the  compiler 
of  a  Lexicon  Homericum,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1773,  2  vols.  4to,  who  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Csesar. —  Xouv.  Diet.  J  Int. 
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ireral    curious   geometrical 

af  which  his  book  on  conic  sections 

risuv.  This  production,  which  takes  the 

a  the  subject   of  conic  sections  among 

is  still  much  esteemed^    The 

[fear  books  alone  reached  modern  times  hi 

flopasl  Greek,  the  remaining  four  having 

lawcied  from  Arabic  versions.   A  mag- 

of  the  whole  eight  books  was 

Ixfebtd  br  Dr  Halley  at  Oxford  in  1710*— 

\ham$  rfatk.  Diet. 

1P0LLONTUS  RHODIUS,  so  called  from 
\ktkf  of  Rhodes,  in  which  he  presided  over 
I  icaaol  of  rhetoric.    He  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
I  aim,  where  he  afterwards  became,  through 
fc  favour  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  keeper  of 
ie  celebrated  library  there,  in  which  situa- 
M  ht  remained  till  his  death,  which  took 
act  about  the  157th  olympiad,  or  240  years 
afat  the  Christian  ana.     His  ]>oem  on  the 
hf  mil  expedition  has  received  the  praise 
i  fcsth  Quintilian  and  Longinus  for  a  mode- 
ls md  sustained   elevation ;  the  latter  in 
articular,    in   his  treatise    on  tlie  sublime, 
aflais  of  it  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 
im  evident  also,  that  Virgil  has  profited  by 
at  story  of  Jason  and  Medea,  in  his  loves  of 
Wo  and  ^Eneas.    It  has  appeared  repeatedly 
io  £ngkish  dress,  having  been  translated  by 
Dr  Earns,  Mr  Fawkes,  and  Mr  Preston.   The 
Oxford  edition  of  the  original  work,  in  two 
tab.  4to,  1777,  is  considered  the  best.    The 
anent  scholia  upon  the  poem,  yet  extant,  are 
hghly  valuable.     Apollonius  was  a  pupil  of 
CaUbnachue,  towards  whom  he  is  accused  of 
string  acted  with  much  inin-atitude. — Vossius. 
APOLLONIUS  T  YAN  EUS,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
af  those  pretenders  to  divinity  who  have  more 
«r  less  imposed  on  the  common  sen&e  of  man- 
kind.    He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  citizen  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  born  about  the 
Christian  aera.     He  studied  under  Pythagorean 
preceptors  from  his  infancy  ;  but  his  masters 
falling  short  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  ori- 
ginal school,  he  forsook  them,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius  at  yEgsc. 
Here  he  strictly  practised  all  the  self-denial  of 
his  sect,  and  encouraged  by  the  priesthood 
around  him,  who   favoured  bis  pretensions, 
formally  commenced  his  character  of  mystic 
and  sage.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  gave 
op  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  his  brother, 
and  returning  to  jEgae,  established  a  school  of 
philosophy ;  but  in  order  to   qualify  himself 
more  completely  for  the  office  of  preceptor  in 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  be  enjoined  him- 
self a  strict  silence  of  five  years.     When  the 
term  of  his  probation  expired,  he  visited  An- 
tioch,  Ephesus,  and  other  pluces,  associating 
chiefly  with  the  priests,  but  holding  public 
assemblies  in  the   evening,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  at  large,  with  attic  neat- 
ness, yet  with  great  force  and  persuasion.    His 
mysticism  increased  with  his  reputatiou ;  and 
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certain  religions  ru**  which  he  performed  at 
sunrise  he  would  disclose  to  those  only  who 
had  passed  through  the  discipline  of  silence. 
He  next  resolved  to  vint  Babylon  and  the 
Indies,  in  order  to  converse  with  the  Brahmin*. 
His  disciples,  sever  in  number,  refusing  to  ac- 
company him,  he  luj.-ured  to  Ninus  with  two 
servants  only,  and  then  took  for  his  associate 
Damis,  a  native  of  that  city,  who  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  the  journey.  At  Babylon 
he  conversed  with  the  magi,  and  by  his  gage 
discourses  obtained  the  favour  and  admiration 
of  the  King,  who  furnished  him  with  camels 
and  provisions  for  his  journey  over  Caucasus. 
He  was  equally  patronised  by  Pbraotes,  an 
Indian  king,  and  after  four  months  residence 
with  the  Indian  sages,  returned  to  Babylon, 
and  thence  into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  his 
performance  in  the  cities  of  Greece  are  gravely 
related.  Among  other  feats,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  raised  the  shade  of  Achilles.  At 
Athens  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  a  demon, 
who  at  its  dej>arture  threw  down  a  statue ; 
at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted 
the  attempt  of  Nero  to  cut  through  it ;  and  in 
the  i>land  of  Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to 
have  exclaimed  that  the  sea  was  bringing  forth 
land,  at  the  very  time  that  an  island  whs 
rising  out  of  the  sea  between  Crete  and  Thera. 
From  Crete  he  repaired  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
edict  of  Nero  against  professors  of  magic  not 
allowing  him  to  remain  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where  he  staid  until  the  death  of  that 
emperor.  He  then  returned  to  Greece,  and 
soon  after  to  Kgypt,  where  Vespasian  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  his  power.  That 
politic  prince  knew  how  to  make  use  of  a  man 
like  Apollonius,  and  accordingly  affected  to 
consult  him  as  a  divine  oracle ;  in  return  for 
which  he  was  of  course  oracular  in  favour  of 
Vespasian.  From  Egypt  he  made  a  journey 
into  Ethiopia,  and  probably  obtained  as  much 
from  the  gymnosophists  as  the  Brahmins.  On 
his  return  he  was  very  favourably  received  by 
Titus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Vespa- 
sian. Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  he 
was  accused  of  exciting  a  sedition  in  Kgypt 
in  favour  of  Nerva ;  when  he  voluntarily  repaired 
to  Home  to  meet  the  accusation,  and  was  ac- 
quitted. He  finally  settled  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  established  a  school,  and  had  many  disci- 
ples. Here  a  story  is  related  of  him  which,  if 
true,  implies  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
conspiracy  against  Domitian.  At  the  moment 
when  that  tyrant  was  cut  off  at  Rome,  Apol- 
lonius is  said  to  have  made  a  sudden  pause  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  disputation  at  Ephesus, 
and,  changing  his  tone,  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Well  done,  Stephen !  take  heart ;  kill  the 
tyrant — kill  him;"  and  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  to  have  added,  "  the  tyrant  is  dead  ;  he 
is  killed  this  very  hour."  After  this  we  hear 
little  of  him,  except  that  Nerva  wrote  to  him 
on  his  accession  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
died  at  Ephesus  during  the  snort  reign  of  that 
emperor,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  The  sources  of  information  concerning 
this  extraordinary  man  are  very  uncertain.  His 
lifo  by  Phiiostiatus,  from  which  the  foregoing 
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f  ketch  in  selected,  -vas  compiled  900  years 
after  his  death,  by  the  order  of  the  empress 
Julia,  widow  of  Severus,  which  prince  regarded 
Apolloniua  as  a  divinely  inspired  personage, 
and  is  said  to  have  associated  his  image  in 
a  temple  with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham, 
and  Jesus  Christ.  Philostratus,  a  mere  sophist, 
received  as  materials  the  journal  of  Damis, 
his  companion  and  disciple,  who  was  ignorant 
and  credulous,  and  a  short  and  imperfect  me- 
moir by  Maximus  of  ^£g®,  now  lost.  All 
sorts  of  fables  and  traditionary  tales  are  mixed 
up  with  the  account  of  Philostratus,  who  only 
merits  attention  for  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts 
upon  which  he  must  necessarily  have  formed 
his  marvellous  superstructure.  The  claim  of 
the  whole  to  notice  rests  chiefly  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  Pagans,  when  Christianity  be- 
gan to  gain  ground,  to  assimilate  the  character 
and  merits  of  Apolloniua  with  those  of  the 
founder  of  the  rising  religion.  Something  is 
also  due  to  a  life  so  singular  as  that  of  Apol- 
lonius,  who  certainly  contrived  to  pass  for  a 
divinely  favoured  person,  not  only  in  his  own 
days,  but  as  long  as  Paganism  prevailed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple  to  his 
name ;  the  £phesians  erected  a  statue  to  him 
under  the  name  ot  Hercules  Alexiacus,  for  de- 
livering them  from  the  plague;  Adrian  col- 
lected his  letters;  the  emperor  Severus  ho- 
noured him,  as  already  described;  Caracalla 
erected  a  temple  to  him  ;  and  Aurelian,  out  of 
regard  to  his  memory,  refrained  from  sacking 
Tyana;  lastly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ranks 
him  among  the  eminent  men  who,  like  Socrates 
and  Numa,  were  visited  by  a  demon.  All 
these  prove  nothing  of  the  supernatural  attri 
butes  of  Apollonius,  but  they  are  decisive  of 
the  opinion  entertained  of  him.  At  the  same 
time  Dr  Lardner  clearly  shows  that  the  life  by 
Philostratus  was  compiled  with  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  Pythagoras  rather  than  to 
that  of  Christ.  On  the  whole,  as  his  correct 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moral 
and  pure,  it  may  be  the  fairest  way  to  rank 
him  among  that  less  obnoxious  class  of  im- 
postors, who  pretend  to  be  divinely  gifted,  with 
u  view  to  secure  attention  and  obedience  to 
precepts  which,  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
would  be  generally  neglected.  Of  the  writings 
of  Apollonius,  there  remain  only  his  apology 
to  Domitian,  and  eighty -four  epistles,  the  bre- 
vity of  which  is  in  favour  of  their  authenticity. 
They  were  edited  by  Commelin  in  8vo.  1601, 
and  by  Stephens  in  his  "  Epistola,"  1577. — 
Philostrattis.     Bayle.     Lardner. 

APONO  (Peter  d')  a  celebrated  physician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Apono,  or 
Abano,  a  village  near  Padua,  m  1250.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
was  created  a  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. While  at  Paris,  he  made  himself  cele- 
brated by  a  work  entitled  "  Conciliator  Dif- 
ferentiarum  Philosophorum  et  precipue  Medico- 
rum,"  in  wliich  he  attempted  to  connect  philo- 
sophy with  medicine,  and  astrology  with 
natural  magic.  His  reputation  as  a  physician 
great  that,  prompted  by  a  rapacious 
be  exacted  the  most  enormous  fees 
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for  his  attendance.  His  rivals,  envious  of  lu's 
celebrity,  gave  out  that  he  was  aided  in  his 
cures  by  evil  spirits,  and  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  the  Inquisition,  from  the  fangs  of 
which  he  escaped  by  a  timely  death  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  ot  his  age.  His  body  would 
have  been  consigned  to  the  flames  but  for  the 
attachment  of  a  female  domestic,  who  had  it 
privately  disinterred  and  secretly  re-buried  ;  so 
that  the  enlightened  holy  brotherhood  were 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  execution  in 
effigy.  His  memory  however  received  honours 
more  than  adequate  to  this  attempted  disgrace, 
for  the  duke  of  Urbino  and  the  senate  of  Padua 
afterwards  erected  statues  to  his  honour.  Be- 
sides the  work  already  mentioned,  which  was 
published  at  Padua  in  1490,  and  reprinted  at 
Florence  and  at  Venice,  this  author  wrote 
"  De  Venenis  eorumque  Remediis,"  Marpurg, 
1517,  and  Venice,  1550  ;  "  De  Medicina  Om- 
nimoda;"  "  Quaestiones  de  Febribus,"  and 
various  other  works — Bayle* 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  historian,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  Rome  under  die 
emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian.  Here  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  forensic  abilities,  ac- 
quired the  post  of  a  procurator  of  the  empire 
and  the  government  of  a  province.  A  par* 
only  of  his  Roman  history,  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  has  come  dowr  to  us.  The  work 
was  not  originally  a  continuous  narrative,  so 
much  as  separate  accounts  of  the  different 
nations  which  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  progress  of  their  subjection.  His  de- 
tails of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datk,  and  Spanish  wars,  of  those  against  Han- 
nibal, the  civil  wars,  and  those  in  Illyricum, 
are  what  remain.  He  is  remarkable  for  the 
plainness,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity  of  bin 
style ;  but  his  partiality  to  the  Romans  renders 
it  necessary  to  read  him  with  caution.  His 
works  have  gone  through  several  editions,  the 
principal  of  wliich  are  the  folio,  Geneva,  1592  ; 
one  in  two  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1670 ;  and 
another,  printed  at  Leipsig  in  1784,  in  three 
vols.  8vo. —  Vouius.    Fabricius* 

APREECE,  AP  RHYS,  or  RHESE  (John) 
a  native  of  Wales,  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country.  lie 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1534  graduated  in  civil  law  at  Oxford. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  connected 
with  his  favourite  study,  one  of  which,  entitled 
"  Fides  Historis  Britannia,"  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  collection.  His 
other  productions  are  :  "  Historian  Britannia? 
Defeusio,"  printed  in  1573 ;  "  A  Description 
of  Wales,"  in  quarto,  1663  ;  a  treatise  "  De 
Variis  Antiquitatibus,"  and  a  vindication  of 
the  existence  and  deeds  of  king  Arthur,  en- 
titled "  Defensio  Regis  Arthuri."  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. — Wood**  Athen. 
Oxon. 

APROSIO  (Anobmco)  a  learned  Italian 
monk  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  born  at 
Ven«imeglia  in  the  republic  of  Genoa,  1607 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Genoa,  and  lectured 
on  polite  literature  at  Venice.  He  published 
an  account  of  the  library  of  the  Augustines  M 
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Ventiineglia,  which  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
carious,  as  also  "Bibliotheca  Aprosiana," 
Bologna,  lfmo.  1673.  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  various  satirical  and  humorous 
pieces*  which  were  not  deemed  altogether 
congenial  with  his  profession,  under  fictitious 
names.     Aprosio  died  in  1681. — Moreri 

APTHORP  (East)  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, eminent  in  the  last  century  as  a  scholar 
and  a  theologian.  He  was  born  in  173?,  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1758,  and  became  fellow 
of  Jesus  College  in  that  university.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  him  out  as  one  of  their  missionaries 
to  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  in  which 
stat*  he  resided  for  a  short  period ;  but  not 
being  altogether  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
retmaed  to  England,  and,  through  die  favour 
of  archbishop  Seeker,  obtained  the  living  of 
Croydon  in  Surry,  about  the  year  1765.  In 
1778  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Mary-le-Bow 
in  the  city  of  London,  both  which  pieces  of 
preferment  however  he  gave  up  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  valuable  stall  of  Fiiisbury,  in  St 
Paul's  cathedral.  His  printed  works  are — "  A 
Review  of  Dr  Mayhew's  Remarks  on  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  Answer  to  his  Observations," 
8vo,  1765  ;  "  Letters  on  Christianity,  in  reply 
to  Gibbon,"  8vo ;  ■•  Select  Devotions  for  Fa- 
milies/' l$mo  j  "  Discourses  on  Prophecy," 
preached  at  the  Warburtonian  Lecture,  two 
vols.  8vo ;  and  several  occasional  discourses, 
the  principal  of  which  a.* — "  The  Constitution 
of  a  Christian  Church/1  ^reached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  church  at  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  Oct.  9,  1761  ;  "  The  Felicity  of  the 
Times,  on  the  Peace,"  1763;  "  A  Fast  Ser- 
mon/' 1777,  and  one  on  "The  Liturgy/'  all 
in  8vo ;  "  The  Character  and  Example  of  a 
Christian  Woman,"  1763  ;  "  On  Sacred  Music 
and  Poetry/'  1764,  and  "  The  Consecration 
Sermon  for  Halifax  bishop  of  Gloucester,"  all 
in  4to.  Dr  Apthorp  died  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1816- — Gent.  Mag. 

APULEIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
second  century,  was  a  native  of  Madaura,  an 
African  city  on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and 
Ga»tulia.  His  family  was  respectable  both  in 
station  and  property,  his  father  being  chief 
magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  he 
imbibed  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  thence  moved  in  succession  to 
Athens  and  Rome.  Apuleius,  who  inherited 
a  handsome  fortune,  began  life  with  that  con- 
tempt for  riches,  which  in  the  ancient  world  in 
particular  so  frequently  distinguished  aspirants 
after  learning  and  philosophy.  He  liberally 
rewarded  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  his 
instruction,  and  was  otherwise  so  generous  and 
profuse,  that  on  his  return  home,  after  his 
travels,  he  found  his  patrimony  exhausted ;  and 
being  exceedingly  desirous  to  enter  into  the 
fraternity  of  Osiris,  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  cloaths  to  pay  the  necessary  expense  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  He  now  began  to  ac- 
trrnre  a  more  prudent  estimate  of  the  value  of 
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property,  and  undertook  toe  profession  of  a 
pleader,  in  which  he  acquired  considerable 
fame  and  emolument.  Not  only  sc,  he  em- 
braced an  opportunity  which  offered  of  im- 
proving his  condition  by  marrying  Pudenulla, 
an  elderly  widow  of  considerable  property,  to 
whom  bis  youth  and  agreeable  qualities  had 
strongly  recommended  him.  This  union  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated  the  relations  of  the  lady ; 
and  /Emihanus,  the  brother  of  her  former  hus- 
band, instituted  a  very  infamous  suit  against 
Apuleius  before  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  for 
employing  magical  arts  to  obtain  her  love.  The 
apology  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  performance 
of  considerable  merit.  It  was  of  course  suc- 
cessful ;  for  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  convince 
a  sensible  magistrate,  that  a  widow  of  thirteen 
years'  standing  may  be  induced  to  marry  a 
handsome,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  young 
man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  philters 
or  magic.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of 
Apuleius  nothing  is  known,  except  that  seve- 
ral cities  honoured  him  with  statues  for  his 
eloquence,  and  that  he  wrote  much  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Like  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  have 
been  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
gospel.  The  origin  of  these  reports,  which 
did  not  circulate  until  after  his  death,  is  by  no 
means  ascertained,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foregoing  foolish  accusation,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  practice 
of  magic  in  his  life  time ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  his  anxiety  while  on  his  travels 
to  get  initiated  in  (he  secret  mysteries  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies  af  the  different  places  which 
he  visited,  might  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  opinion  entertained  after  his  death  of  his 
supernatural  acquirements.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Marcellinus,  in  the  fifth  century,  requested  of 
St  Augustin  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  in  re- 
futing those  who  falsely  asserted  "  that  Christ 
did  nothing  more  than  what  was  done  by  other 
men,  and  who  produced  their  Apollonius, 
Apuleius,  and  other  masters  of  the  magical 
art,  whose  miracles  they  assert  to  have 
been  greater  than  his."  Perhaps  this  notion 
has  been  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
his  story  of  •«  The  Golden  Ass,  in  which  a 
Milesian  fable,  invented  by  Lucius  of  Patras, 
and  abridged  from  him  by  Lucian,  is  enlarged 
and  embellished.  This  humorous  production 
was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  true  history,  and 
among  the  rest  St  Augustine  entertained  his 
doubts,  while  bishop  Warburton  deems  it  a 
work  written  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and 
with  a  view  to  recommend  the  Pagan  religion 
"  as  a  cure  for  all  vices."  The  same  learned 
author  also  explains  the  beautiful  allegory 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  makes  a  long  epi- 
sofle  in  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  upon  the  same 
principles.  Dr  Lardner  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;  and  probably  Bayle  comes  nearest 
the  truth,  who  regards  this  eccentric  produc 
tion  as  a  mere  satire  on  the  frauds  of  the 
dealers  in  magical  delusion,  and  on  the  tricks  of 
priests,  and  other  crimes,  both  of  a  violent  and 
deceptive  character,  which  are  so  frequei 
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committed  with  impunity.  While  some  readers 
have  erred  on  the  supposition  of  concealed 
allusion  and  imaginary  signification,  others, 
altogether  obtuse  to  humour,  have  gravely  con- 
demned the  "  Golden  Ass"  as  a  mere  nursery 
tale,  like  the  distinguished  person  who  is  said 
to  have  entitled  the  Gulliver  of  Swift  a  silly 
parcel  of  lies,  and  without  a  word  of  truth 
from  beginning  to  end.    Apuleius  indeed  ap- 

Sears  from  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  to 
ave  been  more  of  a  wit  than  a  philosopher, 
in  the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  character ;  his 
productions,  with  the  exception  of  his  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  being  too  florid,  orato- 
rical, sportive,  and  sometimes  even  wanton, 
for  the  gravity  of  philosophy.  His  print*.  1 
works  have  z one  through  forty-three  editions. 
The  first,  which  is  much  mutilated  by  the  In- 
quisition, is  very  rare ;  it  was  printed  at  Rome 
by  order  of  cardinal  Bessarion,  1467.  Among 
those  which  succeeded  may  be  mentioned  the 
editions  of  Henry  Stephens,  8ro,  1585;  of 
EJmenhorst,  8vo,  1621;  of  Scriverios,  12mo, 
1624 ;  and  in  Usum  Delphini,  2  vols.4to,  1688. 
The  "  Golden  Ass"  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modern  European  languages ; 
and  of  the  episode  of  Psyche,  there  have  been 
many  separate  editions  and  translations,  some 
of  which  are  superbly  ornamented.  Moller 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Apuleius,  Altdorff,  8vo,  1681.— JiWji'iG. 
Dirt.    Biog.  Univer telle.    Saxii  OnomaUicon. 

AQUA  VIVA.  There  were  several  eminent 
men  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  this  name 
in  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Andrew  Matthew,  duke  of  Atri  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  born  about  the  year 
1456,  was  celebrated  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
scholar.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  hunting,  and 
another  on  fowling  ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
first  printed  in  folio  at  Naples  in  1519,  and 
again  at  Basil  in  8vo,  1578.  A  quarto  volume, 
entitled  "  Disputationet  de  virtute  morali,"  it 
also  the  production  of  his  pen,  as  well  as  a 
fragment  of  a  projected  Encyclopedia.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  in  1528.  Claudio 
A  qua  viva,  born  in  1542  at  Naples,  became 
general  of  the  order  of  Jesuists,  and  died  in 
1615.  He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Ratio 
Studiorum,"  printed  in  8vo  in  1586,  which, 
from  the  liberality  of  its  sentiments,  came 
under  the  censure  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
in  consequence  suppressed.  He  afterwards 
published  "  Industria.  ad  curandos  animas 
uorbos,"  8vo,  1603.  Octavio  Aqua  viva,  a 
prelate  of  great  reputed  piety  and  learning, 
died  archbishop  of  Naples  in  1612. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hitt. 

AQUILA,  an  architect  and  eminent  ma- 
thematician in  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  the  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  was  induced  by  some 
Christian  converts  to  embrace  their  religion ; 
but  falling  into  disrepute  among  his  new  asso- 
ciates, and  being  excommunicated  by  them  as 
a  magician,  he  apostatized  to  Judaism.  A  few 
lents  are  yet  extant  of  a  translation  of  the 
Testament  by  him  into  the  Greek  lan- 
Fabriciu*. 
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AQUINAS  (St  Thomas)  a  celebrated 
scholastic  divine,  descended  from  the  counts 
of  Aquino,  in  Calabria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, was  born  in  the  year  1224.  He  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of 
Mount  Cassino,  and  was  thence  removed  to 
the  university  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  se- 
venteen he  entered  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
much  against  the  will  of  his  mother,  who 
persevering  in  her  wishes  to  recover  him, 
the  monks,  anxious  to  secure  so  honourable 
an  addition  to  their  fraternity,  determined  to 
send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Paris.  He 
was  however  arrested  by  his  two  brothers  on 
his  way,  and  refusing  to  give  up  liis  intention, 
was  shut  up  in  a  castle  belonging  to  his  father 
for  two  years.  He  at  last  however  found 
means  to  escape  to  Naples,  and  in  the  year 
1244  was  conducted  by  John,  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  to  Paris,  whence  he  soon  after 
departed  to  Cologne.  At  Cologne  he  studied 
under  Albert,  an  eminent  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, who  foresaw  his  future  celebrity.  In 
1246,  he  visited  Paris  in  company  with  Al- 
bert, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  became 
a  preceptor,  at  the  university  of  that  capital,  in 
dialectics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation.  Princes  and 
popes  held  him  in  the  greatest  estimation, 
and  he  was  invited  by  St  Louis,  then 
reigning  in  France,  to  his  court  and  table.  Oo 
a  visit  to  Rome,  Aquinas  distinguished  himself 
by  a  neat  repartee  :  being  in  a  closet  with  In- 
nocent IV,  when  an  officer  brought  in  a  large 
sum  of  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  abso- 
lutions and  indulgences :  "  You  see  young 
man,"  said  the  Pope,  "  the  age  of  the  church 
is  past,  in  which  she  said  '  Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none.1"  "True,  holy  father, "  replied  the 
angelic  doctor,  "  but  the  age  is  also  past,  when 
she  could  say  to  a  paralytic — '  Rise  up  and 
walk.'"  In  1263  he  returned  to  Italy,  when 
Pope  Clement  IV  offered  him  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Naples,  which  he  refused.  A  ge- 
neral council  being  summoned  at  Lyons  in 
1274,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  Aquinas  was  called  thither, 
to  present  the  council  with  a  book  which 
he  had  written  on  the  subject ;  but  died  on 
the  way,  near  Terracina.  After  his  death,  the 
honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  prodigious  : 
besides  the  title  of  angelic  doctor,  bestowed 
on  him  after  the  absurd  fashion  of  the  times, 
be  was  called  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools," 
the  "  Eagle  of  Divines,"  and  the  "  Fifth  Doctor 
of  the  Church  ;"  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dominicans,  he  was  canonized  by  John  XXII, 
his  tomb  of  course  supplying  the  necessary 
testimony  of  miracles.  His  writings,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  next 
century,  gave  rise  to  a  sect  called,  after  him. 
Thoniists.  The  celebrity  of  Aquinas  was  al- 
together confined  to  scholastic  divinity,  and 
his  talents  were  exclusively  wasted  in  the  use- 
less disputes  which  in  those  days  were  connec :  ed 
with  it.  His  writings,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  make  seventeen  volumes  folio.  Ilia 
principal  work,  "  Summa  Theologisc,"  bears  a 
high  reputation  in  the  Romish  church ;  and 
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*hatcvw  wmj  be  thought  of  the  value  of  it* 
awtaphysical  acuteness  in  doctrinal  points, 
the  second  lection  on  moral*  is  universally  es- 
teemed. The  latest  edition  of  his  works  at 
large  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1612  ;  but  his  Sum- 
aia  Tbeologia  has  passed  separately  through 
various  editions.  The  resemblance  in  think- 
ing and  writing  between  Augustin  and  Aqui- 
nas is  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  fancifully 
said,  that  the  soul  of  the  one  had  passed  into  the 
body  of  the  other. — Cave,  Moreri.  Brucker. 

AQUINO  (Charles  d')  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit, 
born  1654.  He  was  eminent  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  rhetoric,  which  art  he  taught  at 
Home  in  the  college  belonging  to  his  order. 
He  was  also  advantageously  known  as  a  poet 
and  historian,  having  in  the  former  character 
given  to  the  world  three  volumes  of  poems, 
printed  170?,  and  in  the  latter  a  "  History  of 
the  War  in  Hungary,"  besides  a  work  entitled 
"  Historical  Miscellanies."  He  also  published 
two  octavo  volumes  of  Orations  in  1704,  a  Mili- 
tary Lexicon  in  17  J4,  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  quarto 
volume  entitled  "  Nomenclator  Agriculture." 
He  died  in  1740. 

AQUINO  or  AQUIN  (Lewis  Claude  d) 
a  musician  of  eminence,  a  native  of  Paris,  born 
1694,  died  1772.  He  at  a  very  early  age  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Bernier,  and  such  was  the 
precocity  of  his  talent  that,  before  he  attained 
his  ninth  year,  his  master  frankly  avowed  his 
own  incompetency  to  proceed  any  further  in  his 
instruction.  In  his  twelfth,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  organist  to  a  church  in  the  French 
metropolis,  whither  Handel  is  said  to  have 
gone  purposely  to  witness  his  performance. 
Two  of  his  compositions  only  have  appeared. 
His  son,  Pierre  Ixwis  de  Chateau  Lyon 
d'Aqi'i*,  practised  physic  at  Paris  with  some 
reputation,  and  was  the  author  of  "Siecle  Lit- 
teraire  de  Louis  XV,"  a  work  printed  origi- 
nally under  the  name  of  "  Lettres  sur  les 
Hommes  cllebres  dans  les  Sciences,"  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  He  also  published  in  1775 
some  poetic  trifles  entitled  "  Contes  mis  en 
Ten,  par  un  petit  cousin  de  Rabelais ;"  "  Se- 
maine  Litteraire,"  in  four  duodecimo  volumes ; 
and  edited  a  Literary  Almanack.  He  died 
in  1797  at  Paris.— Diet.  Hist. 

ARABELLA  (Stuart)  commonly  called 
die  lady  Arabella.  This  unhappy  and  inno- 
cent victim  of  reigning  jealousy  and  state  po- 
licy, was  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stuart  earl 
of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Henry  lord 
Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
She  was  therefore  cousin-german  to  James  I, 
to  whom,  previously  to  his  having  issue,  she 
was  next  in  blood  for  the  crown  of  England, 
from  Henry  VII,  by  the  second  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter  Margaret.  James  himself 
bad  a  priority  under  both  marriages ;  by  his 
mother  on  the  first,  and  by  his  father  on  the 
second.  The  earl  of  Lennox  died  young  ;  and, 
as  if  to  add  to  the  mournful  peculiarity  of  her 
lot,  she  received  an  excellent  education.     Her 

Sroximitv  to  the  throne  was  the  source  of  all 
er  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  the  claims  which  might  arise  out  of 
.ereditary  pretensions,  for  some  time  before 
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her  decease,  held  the  lady  Arabella  under  re* 
strain t,  and  refused  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Scotland,  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Lennox,  his  kinsman,  with  a  view  to  remove 
her  from  England  and  a  parry  unfavourable  to 
the  Scottish  succession.     The  Pope  had  like- 
wise formed  the  design  of  raising  her  to  the 
English  throne,  by  espousing  her  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  which  project  is  said  to  have  been 
listened  to  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  from  a 
wish  to  prevent   the  union  of  England   and 
Scotland.     Whatever  jealousies  these  rumours 
or  intentions  might  have  excited   before  the 
accession  of  James,  they  would  possibly  have 
subsided  afterwards,  but  for  the  ill-concerted 
conspiracy  of  some  English  noblemen,  who, 
indignant  at  the  Scottish  ascendancy,  plotted 
to   set   aside   James  in   favour  of  Arabella. 
The    detection   of    this  plot,    of  which   the 
latter    was    altogether    innocent,    ultimately 
proved    her  destruction ;    for    although    left 
at   liberty    for    the     present,    when    it    was 
some  time  after  discovered  that  she  was  se- 
cretly married  to  the  grandson  of  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  both  husband  and  wife  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.     After  a  year's  imprison- 
ment,  although  under  the   care  of  different 
keepers,  they  contrived  to  make  their  escaj>e 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  missing  each  other,  the 
unhappy  lady,  already  embarked,  was  retaken, 
her  husband   getting    safe   to   the  continent. 
Remanded  to  the   Tower,  the  remainder  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  close  and  melancholy  con- 
finement, which  finally  deprived  her  of  her 
reason,  in  whicli  situation  she  expired  on  the 
27th September,  16 15,  aged  thirty-eight.  While 
the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  has  procured 
universal  sympathy,  that  of  her  mure  innocent 
and  ill-fated  kinswoman  has  been  but  little  re- 
garded, although  sacrificed  by  James  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  maxims  to  which  his  mo- 
ther fell  a  victim  ;  and  it  may  be  incidentally 
remarked,  that  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  cof- 
fin of  die  one  rests  on  that  of  the  other.    The 
lady  Arabella  possessed  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  as  is  proved  by  her  manuscript  produc- 
tions in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  by  others  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.    From  a  picture  of 
her,  taken  when  thirteen  years  of  age ,  it  appears 
that  she  was  then  in  person  very  pleasing, 
possessing  a  fair  complexion,  full  grey  eyes, 
and  long  flaxen  hair  flowing  to  her  waist.  Her 
husband  was  subsequently  recalled ;  and  ad- 
hering to  the  Stuarts  through  all  their  fortunes, 
was  by  Charles  II  restored  to  his  great  grand- 
father s  (the  Protector's)  title  of  duke  of  So- 
merset.— Biog.  Brit.  Ballard's  Learned  Indies. 
ARAGON  (Tullia  d')  a  poetess  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  descended  from  an  illegiti- 
mate  branch   of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 
Her  father,  PietroTagliava,  cardinal  d' A ragon, 
whose  natural  daughter  she  was,  placed  her 
first  at   Ferrara    and  afterwards    at  Rome, 
where  her  fine  natural  talents  received  the 
highest   degree   of  cultivation.      Her  works 
which  remain  are — "  Rime,"  in  one  8vo  vol. 
printed  iu  1.547 ;  "  Dialoge  dell'  infinita  d'A- 
more,"  which  appeared  In  the  same  ywr* 
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and  "  II  Meschino  o  il  Guerino,"  4to,  in  1560. 
Her  beauty  and  accomplishments  were  the 
theme  of  several  of  the  poets  of  her  age,  who 
celebrated  them  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as 
well  during  her  life-time  as  after  her  decease, 
which  took  place  at  Florence  near  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century. — Biog.  UniverselU. 

ARAJA  (Francisco)  a  Neapolitan  musi- 
cian and  composer,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  in  1755  produced  at  St  Petersburg  "  Ce- 
phalo  et  Procris,"  the  first  opera  ever  written 
in  the  Russian  language.  Araja  afterwards 
composed  several  other  pieces  of  merit,  and 
having  amassed  considerable  property,  returned 
to  Italy  in  1759,  and  settled  at  Bologna,  where 
he  died. — Biog.  Diet.  Mus. 

ARAM  (Eugene)  the  son  of  a  market  gar- 
dener at  Newby  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  county 
he  was  himself  a  native,  being  born  at  Rams- 
gill  in  Netherdale.  Possessed  of  very  good 
natural  talents,  he  so  far  improved  the  £  w  op- 
portunities which  fell  in  his  way,  as  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal Latin  authors,  and  also  to  acquire  a  to- 
lerable proficiency  in  Greek.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  Mr  Norton  he  was  in  1734 
enabled  to  set  op  a  school  at  Knaresborough, 
where  he  married.  About  the  year  1745,  one 
Daniel  Clarke,  a  shoemaker  of  that  place,  was 
suddenly  missing  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances ;  but  as  his  affairs  were  known  to  be 
in  a  deranged  state,  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  absconded  from  his  creditors,  till  full 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  when  an  imprudent 
expression  dropped  by  one  Richard  Houseman 
respecting  a  skeleton  then  discovered  in  a  ca- 
vern called  St  Robert's  cave,  caused  him  to 
be  taken  into  custody  as  one  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Clarke.  From  his  confession  an  or- 
der was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Aram, 
who  had  long  since  quitted  his  native  county, 
having  been  usher,  first  in  a  school  in  London, 
and  afterwards  in  another  at  Hayes  in  Middle- 
sex, and  in  1757  at  the  grammar  school  at  Lynn. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  diligence;  and 
besides  cultivating  a  vein  for  poetry,  had  ob- 
tained a  partial  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and 
several  Oriental  tongues,  as  well  as  with  his- 
tory, botany,  and  other  sciences.  In  the  latter 
end  of  1758,  he  was  arrested  and  lodged  in 
York  castle  on  the  charge  above  mentioned, 
brought  to  trial  on  the  3d  of  August  1759, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  very  able,  eloquent, 
argumentative,  and  pathetic  defence,  satis- 
factorily convicted  on  the  testimony  of 
Houseman  (who  was  admitted  a  witness  for 
the  crown)  corroborated  by  strong  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Before  his  execution,  Aram  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt,  and  attributed  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime  to  jealousy ;  other  motives 
were  however  supposed  to  have  weighed  no 
less  powerfully  with  him  at  the  moment.  On 
being  summoned  to  his  fate,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  contrived  to  wound  the  veins  of 
his  arm  in  two  places  with  his  razor;  life 
however  was  not  extinct,  and  being  conveyed 
fat  asttts  of  stupor  to  the  gsjlows,  he  uuder- 
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went  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  was  after- 
wards gibbetted  in  Knaresborough  forest.   H'W 
trial  produced  at  the  moment  a  sensation  fully 
equal  to  that  excited  by  Thurtell's  in  lau-r 
times. — Gent.  Mag.    Ed. 

ARATOR,  an  author  of  die  6th  century, 
born  in  Liguria.  His  principal  work,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  Latin 
verse,  was  written  under  the  auspices  of  pope 
Vigilius,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
This  book  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
Arator  died  in  the  year  556. — Moreri. 

A  RAT  US,  a  Cilician  poet  and  astronomer, 
lived  about  the  124th  Olympiad.  A  poem  of 
his  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  "  Phe- 
nomena," which  is  still  extant,  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Cicero,  who  speaks  highly  of  his 
versification.  An  edition,  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  published  by  Grotius  in  4to,  at  Ley  den,  in 
1600.  Another  and  a  better  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  work  is 
quoted  by  St  Paul,  and  gives  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — Hut- 
ton's  Math.  Diet. 

ARATUS  of  Sicyon  son  of  Clinias,  was 
born  B.C.  275.  His  father  fell  in  a  tumult 
excited  by  Abantidas ;  and  the  escape  of  the 
young  Aratus,  then  only  seven  years  old,  arose 
from  his  taking  refuge  unobserved,  and  with- 
out knowing  it,  in  the  house  of  the  tyrant  a 
sister,  who,  struck  with  the  circumstance,  hu- 
manely preserved  him,  and  forwarded  him 
secretly  to  his  relatives  at  Argoe.  Here  lie 
was  liberally  educated,  and  as  he  grew  up 
was  regarded  by  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  as  their 
future  restorer;  nor  were  they  disappointed, 
for  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
when  he  formed  a  scheme  for  delivering  his 
native  city  from  its  then  tyrant  Nicocles,  which 
he  executed  with  equal  art  and  boldness. 
Having  scaled  the  walls  by  night,  he  made 
known  his  presence  at  day  break,  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald  proclaiming,  "  that  Aratus,  the 
son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume 
their  ancient  liberty."  The  summons  was  joy- 
fully obeyed,  and  the  tyrant  making  his  escape 
from  the  city,  Aratus  would  not  allow  the  re- 
stored liberty  of  his  country  to  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  single  citizen.  He  found  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Sicyon,  owing  to  the  con- 
tentions between  the  restored  citizens  and 
those  who  had  obtained  possession  of  their 
property,  as  also  from  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  espoused  the  party  of  the  de- 
posed Nicocles.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  join  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  the  only  remaining  support  of 
freedom  in  Greece.  By  his  influence  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  he  obtained  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  settle  the  various  claims  of 
the  returned  citizens,  and  being  vested  with  the 
supreme  constitutional  power  in  Sicyon,  he 
governed  with  equal  virtue  and  moderation. 
In  due  time,  being  made  general  of  the  Achxan 
league,  he  recovered  the  almost  inaccessible 
fortress  of  Corinth  from  the  king  of  Macedon, 
by  a  plan  which  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
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of  ancient  military  stratagem.  In  the 
end  however,  owing  to  a  hostile  league  against 
the  Adueans  between  the  Etolians  and  Spar- 
tans, Aratus,  in  opposition  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
AntigoDOs,  king  of  Macedon.  This  turned  the 
tide  of  affairs  for  a  while,  but  on  the  death  of 
Anjgoous,  similar  difficulties  occurring,  his 
•accessor  Philip  was  in  the  same  manner  called 
to  the  aid  of  the  Achaean*.  In  the  course  of 
this  war,  Philip,  who  at  first  much  venerated 
Aratus,  was  gradually  estranged  from  him  by 
the  ill  offices  of  his  ministers,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  characters  and  designs.  The 
alienation  proceeded  so  far,  that  when,  on  the 
peace,  Aratus  returned  to  Sicyon,  it  was  be- 
ttered that  Philip  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to 
be  administered  to  him  ;  such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  Aratus  himself,  who,  spitting  blood 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  exclaimed,  "  Be- 
hold the  effect  of  a  friendship  with  kings." 
Aratus  died  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  B.  C.  216, 
and  was  interred  with  the  highest  honours  by 
Ms  countrymen.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  that 
reflected  lustre  on  the  declining  days  of 
Greece.  Polybius  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
"  Commentaries"  written  by  him  on  his  own 
actions  and  the  affairs  of  the  Achaeans,  which 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  have  not  reached 
posterity. — Plutarch.    Polybius, 

ARBRISSEL  (Robert  d')  founder  of  the 
celebrated    abbey  of  Fontevraud,    was    born 
about  the  year  1047,  in  the  village  of  Arbrissel 
in   Britanny,  and  studied  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Paris.     The  fame  of  his  talents  and  sanctity 
laving  reached  the  bishop  of  Rennes,  that 
prelate  constituted  him  archpriest  and  official 
in  his  diocese,  where  he  laboured  with  much 
zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  priesthood.    On 
the  death  of  his  patron,  the  canons,  who  were 
by  no  means  pleased  with  his  plans  of  reform,  re- 
garded him  with  so  much  ill  will,  that  he  retired 
to  teach  divinity  at  Angers.     At  length,  dis- 
gusted at  the  genera]  corruption  of  maimers,  he 
withdrew  into  a  desert,  in  order  to  lead  a  life 
of  solitary  austerity ;  which  conduct  produced 
the  usual  result  of  similar  resolutions  in  the 
middle  ages,  by  rapidly  surrounding  him  with 
disciples  and  admirers.     Moved  by  one  of  his 
sermons,  the  baron  of  Craon  founded  an  abbey 
for  him ;    and  his  reputation  reacliing  pope 
Urban  II,  that  prelate  appointed  him  Aposto- 
lical Preacher.     Holding  the  latter  appoint- 
ment to  be  inconsistent  with  his  abbacy,  after 
two  or  three  years  he  gave  it  up,  and  resumed 
sjs  avocation  of  promiscuous  preaching.    The 
multitude  of  his  followers  of  both  sexes  became 
so  great  in  a  short  time,  that  to  avoid  the 
disorder  of  such  a  moving  train,  he  resolved  to 
fix  them  in  the  forest  of  Fontevraud,  where, 
aided  by  pious  benefactions,  he  was  soon  en- 
abled to  form  an  establishment,  and  to  erect  the 
monastery  which    rapidly    became    so    rich 
and  flourishing.    Having  effected  this  object, 
he  once  more  resumed  his  itinerant  preaching ; 
and  of  his  influence  in  the  conversion  of  liber- 
tine women  in  particular,  the  most  extraordi- 
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nary  tales  are  related.  The  fame  ol  his  con- 
versions now  produced  a  bull  in  favour  of  his 
rising  institution  from  pope  Paschal  II,  and 
convents  of  the  order  were  founded  in  most  of 
the  provinces  of  France.  The  peculiar  con- 
duct of  Robert  in  the  management  of  his  fe- 
male converts,  produced  some  extraordinary 
reports  in  his  own  time.  Curious  letters  have 
come  down  to  these  days,  addressed  to  him  oa 
this  subject  by  Geoffry  abbot  of  Vendome  and 
Mar  hod  us  bishop  of  Rennes ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  he  was  accused  of  the  vain- glory 
of  frequently  passing  the  night  with  his  female 
followeis,  simply  in  order  to  evince  his  strength 
in  the  resistance  of  temptation.  The  reverend 
scribes,  in  expostulating  with  him  on  the 
scandal  and  imprudence  of  the  practice,  are 
particularly  shocked  by  the  rumour  that  he 
preferred  undergoing  mortifications  with  the 
most  agreeable  and  handsome  of  his  votaries., 
to  whom  he  was  mild  and  urbane,  although 
churlish  and  austere  to  all  the  rest.  Some 
very  natural  disorders  arising  from  the  promis- 
cuous concourse  of  the  sexes,  are  also  hinted 
at.  The  production  of  the  letters  of  prior 
Geoffry,  by  father  Sirmond  in  1610,  produced 
a  violent  controversy,  and  the  interference 
of  an  abbess  of  Fontevraud,  of  the  blood  royal, 
to  get  the  original  MS  destroyed,  only  served 
to  confirm  its  authenticity.  The  spiritual  at- 
tachment of  Robert  to  female  devotees,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  constitution  of  his  order, 
both  monks  and  nuns  being  placed  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  an  abbess ;  and  in  1704 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty-seven  priories  in 
France  under  the  sway  of  the  thirty-third 
abbess  of  the  order,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house 
of  Mortemar.  The  vindication  of  this  arrange- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  mother,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  latter  in  heaven,  is  whimsically  managed 
by  several  of  the  Catholic  writers.  Robert 
D'Arbrissel  died  in  1117,  and  was  buried  it. 
his  own  abbey. — Bai/U. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Alexander)  a  Scottish 
divine,  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot,  was 
born  in  the  year  1538.  He  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  church  of  Scotland  in  its  tedious 
disputes  with  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  The  part  taken  by  Arbuthnot 
otfeuded  James,  who  took  further  offence  at 
his  editing  the  publication  of  Buchanan's  His- 
tory of  Scotland  ;  and  by  an  oppressive  act  of 
arbitrary  power  he  was  confined  to  his  college, 
a  treatment  which  is  supposed  to  have  has- 
tened his  death  in  1383.  His  only  existing 
work  is  an  elegant  latin  treatise  entitled 
"  Orationes  de  origine  et  dignitate  Juris/' 
Edin.  4to?  1572. — Biog.  Brit.    Spottiraxnde. 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr  John)  a  celebrated 
physician  m  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  wits  by  which  that  reign  ip  so 
honourably  distinguished.  He  was  the  son  sA 
an  episcopal  clergyman  in  Scotland,  and  wae 
born  soon  after  the  Restoration,  at  Arbuthnot, 
near  Montrose.  He  went  through  a  course 
academical  studies  at  Aberdeen,  where  be 
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took  die  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  On  re- 
pairing to  London,  with  a  view  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  independence,  he  first  occupied  him- 
self in  teaching  the  mathematics,  in  which 
science  he  was  a  great  proficient.  He  soon 
became  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his 
"  Examination  of  Dr  Woodward's  Account  of 
the  Deluge  ;"  and  his  reputation  was  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  an  able  treatise  "On  the 
Advantage  of  Mathematical  Learning."  An- 
other curious  and  instructive  dissertation,  "  On 
the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  the  two  Sexes," 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  led  to 
his  election  into  that  body  in  1704.  During 
this  time  he  was  also  rising  in  his  profession, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  casual  attendance  on 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  which  his  ser- 
vices proved  beneficial,  was  first  appointed 
physician  extraordinary,  and  afterwards  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Gay,  with  whom  he  continued  in 
habits  of  mutual  kindness,  friendship,  and  es- 
teem, for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1714, 
he  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  the  exten- 
sive scheme  of  a  satire  on  the  abuses  of  learn- 
ing in  every  branch.  This  plan  was  never 
completed;  but  the  "Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,"  published  in  Pope's  works,  is  a 
part  of  it ;  and  of  that  the  first  book  is  deemed 
the  production  of  Dr  Arbuthnot.  The  death 
of  queen  Anne,  which  was  fatal  at  once  both 
to  his  personal  and  political  views,  of  course 
removed  him  fiom  St  James's,  and  thereby 
rendered  a  more  assiduous  general  pursuit  of 
his  profession  necessary.  He  did  not  however 
altogether  neglect  his  literary  efforts,  although 
his  publications  were  less  frequent.  His  prin- 
cipal learned  work,  entitled  "  Tables  of  An- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  explained 
and  exemplified,"  4to,  appeared  in  1727  ;  and 
two  professional  treatises — "  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments,"  1732,  and  "  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,"  1753,  close 
the  list  of  his  serious  performances.  The  pro- 
ductions springing  out  of  that  fine  feeling  of 
humour  wliich  he  so  largely  possessed,  are  for 
the  greater  part  so  intimately  blended  with 
those  of  his  confederates,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  the  celebrated  "  History  of 
John  Bull,"  which  is  attributed  to  him  alone, 
places  1dm  high  in  the  ranks  of  wit.  "  A 
Treatise  concerning  the  Altercation  or  Scold- 
ing of  the  Ancients,"  and  "  The  Art  of  Politi- 
cal Lying,"  with  a  few  more  in  the  same  spirit, 
are  also  among  his  acknowledged  pieces.  The 
greater  part  of  two  posthumous  volumes,  pub- 
lished as  "  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Dr 
Arbuthnot,"  are  now  known  not  to  be  his.  The 
■a;  ire  of  Dr  Arbuthnot  is  pleasant  and  good 
humoured,  but  sometimes  strongly  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  party,  although  seldom  embit- 
tered with  rancour  or  gall.  If  author,  as  as- 
serted, of  the  "  Memorandum  of  the  Six  Days 
Eeding  the  Death  of  a  late  Right  Reverend," 
K>p  Burnet)  this  praise  must  however,  in 
instance  at  least,  be  qualified.  Possibly  a 
writer  who  embraces  party  sentiments  very 
strongly,  cannot  on  all  occasions  treat  an  oppo- 
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nent  with  due  candour;  nor  was  the  school  of 
Pope  and  Swift  very  forbearing  in  these  points. 
The  well-known  epitaph  on  colonel  Chartres 
is  a  more  defensible  piece  of  seventy,  for  no- 
thing could  be  too  bitter  upon  the  infamous 
subject  of  it.  Dr  Arbuthnot  failed  in  verse, 
and,  after  an  attempt  or  two,  wisely  abstained 
from  it.  No  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  as- 
sociates :  Pope  dedicated  to  him  Ids  "  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires,"  and  Swift  affectionately 
adverts  to  him  in  more  than  one  of  his  poems. 
In  alluding  to  the  plan  of  the  satire,  of  which 
Martinus  Scriblerus  is  a  specimen,  bishop  War- 
burton  regards  its  non-completion  as  a  great 
misfortune  to  literature  ;  while  Dr  Johnson 
deems  it  a  failure  in  consequence  of  its  wasting 
ridicule  upon  follies  already  exploded.  The 
part  executed  may  appear  to  countenance  the 
last  opinion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it 
amounts  to  little  beyond  a  commencement. 
Sterne  possibly  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  Walter 
Shandy  from  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  doubtless  the 
conception  of  Arbuthnot,  the  most  learned  of 
the  associates.  For  some  time  before  his 
death,  Dr  Arbuthnot  was  afflicted  with  an  in- 
curable dropsy,  and  prepared  for  the  expected 
event  in  a  manner  altogether  becoming  his 
virtuous  and  respectable  character ;  his  latest 
letters  exhibiting  his  habitual  piety  and  dis- 
dain of  vice  and  meanness,  with  pathetic  ear- 
nestness. He  died  at  his  house  in  London,  in 
February  1734-5,  leaving  behind  him  a  son, 
who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Pope,  and 
two  daughters. — Biog.  Brit. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Pitane  in  vKolia,  B.C.  316.  After 
the  death  of  Crates,  he  took  charge  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  introduced  innovations  which  led 
to  a  new  school,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  second  or  middle  academy.  It  was  scep- 
tical in  a  very  high  degree,  and  p.irticularly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Stoics.  The  gross  in- 
temperance of  Arcesilaus  was  very  incompa- 
tible with  the  philosophical  character ;  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  magnanimous  even  in 
his  enmities,  and  exceedingly  liberal  and  hu- 
mane. The  Athenians  honoured  him  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.  More  than  one  of  the 
Christian  fathers  have  vehemently  assailed  his 
doctrines. — Brucker.    Bayle. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a 
disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  succeeded  at 
Lampsacus,  but,  subsequently  removed  to 
Athens,  and  became  the  master  of  Socrates. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  chiefly  applied  his 
attention  to  physical  questions  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  things,  and  of  course  was 
equally  visionary.  In  morals  he  taught,  that 
all  actions  were  indifferent  until  human  insti- 
tution made  them  good  or  evil ;  an  opinion  which 
soon  yielded  to  the  wiser  doctrines  of  his  dis- 
ciple Socrates. — Diog.  Lacrt.  Brucker.    fiai/o. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native 
of  the  isle  of  Paros,  who  flourished  about  the 
29th  Olympiad.  The  invention  of  the  Iambic 
metre  is  attributed  to  him  ;  and  so  caustic  wan 
the  tone  of  his  satires,  that  Lycambes,  who  had 
incurred  the  poet's  indignation  by  breaking  a 
promise  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
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in  marriage,  hanged  himself  on  becoming  the 
object  of  his  attack.  So  virulent  indeed  were 
his  verses,  that  they  were  at  length  formally 
prohibited  by  the  Spartan  government.  None 
of  them  have  descended  to  posterity. — Vossius. 
Saxii  Onomasticon. 

ARCHIMEDES,  the  most  celebrated  ma- 
thematician among  the  ancients,  lived  about 
£>0  years  before  Christ,  and  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  related  to  Hiero,  the 
king  of  it.  Under  what  masters  he  studied,  or 
how  much  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  he 
acquired  from  his  predecessors,  is  not  known. 
That  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  appears  certain ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  his  scientific  acquaint- 
ance with  that  country,  he  communicated  more 
than  he  received,  and  that  he  owes  the  great 
name  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to  liis 
own  vigorous  and  inventive  intellect.  He  was 
equally  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy, 
eeometry,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics, 
in  all  of  which  he  excelled,  to  the  production 
of  many  extraordinary  inventions.  His  inge- 
nuity in  solving  problems  had  in  Cicero's  days 
become  proverbial ;  and  his  singular  ingenuity 
in  the  invention  and  construction  of  warlike 
engines  is  much  dwelt  upon  by  Iivy.  His 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  giavities 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  story  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  mixture  of  silver  with  gold  in 
king  riiero's  crown,  which  fraud  he  detected 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
by  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  while  in  the  bath,  on 
observing  that  he  displaced  a  bulk  of  water 
equal  to  his  own  body;  when,  at  once  per- 
ceiving a  train  of  consequences,  he  ran  naked 
out  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming 
EvfjrjKa,  1  have  found  it !  To  show  Hieio  the 
wonderful  effect  of  mechanic  power,  he  is  said, 
by  the  help  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  have  drawn 
towards  him,  with  perfect  ease,  a  galley  which 
lay  on  the  shore  manned  and  loaded.  His 
grandest  efforts  of  mechanic  skill  were  how- 
ever displayed  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellus,  when  he  contrived  engines  of  an- 
noyance of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  and 
among  other  applications  of  science,  is  said  to 
have  fired  the  Roman  fleet  by  means  of  re- 
flecting minors ;  of  which  story,  long  treated 
as  a  fable,  Buffon  has  proved  the  credibility. 
Eminent  as  this  great  mathematician  was  for 
his  knowledge  of  mechanics,  he  was  still  more 
so  for  the  rare  talent  which  he  possessed  of  in- 
vestigating abstract  truths,  and  inventing  con- 
clusive demonstrations  in  the  higher  branches 
of  pure  geometry.  According  to  Plutarch,  in- 
tellectual speculations  of  this  nature  most  de- 
lighted him ;  and  on  his  discovery  of  the  ratio 
between  the  sphere  and  the  containing  cylin- 
der, he  requested  his  friends  to  place  a  sphere 
containing  a  cylinder  on  his  tomb,  with  an  in- 
scription expressing  the  proportion  between 
them ;  a  desire  that  afterwards  led  to  its  dis- 
covery by  Cicero.  It  is  painful  to  relate,  that 
when  Syracuse  was  taken  by  storm,  to  the 
great  regret  of  Marcellus,  who  had  given  orders 
to  spare  him,  he  was  killed  by  a  brutal  Roman 
soldier,  while  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  geome- 
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trical  figure  on  the  sand,  so  wholly  absorb*!  as 
to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  confusion 
around  him.  Ihe  Roman  general  took  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  his  funeral,  and  protected 
and  honoured  his  relations.  The  discovery 
of  his  tomb  in  Sicily  by  Cicero,  140  year* 
after,  was  a  striking  incident ;  and  on  reading 
the  fact,  as  related  by  the  Jatter,  the  fate  of 
both  these  illustrious  ancients  will  excite  many 
affecting  associations.  Several  valuable  re- 
mains of  this  celebrated  mathematician  are 
preserved.  In  abstract  geometry  there  are 
two  books  "On  the  Sphere  and  the  Cylinder ;" 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Dimensions  of  the  Circle  ;  ' 
two  books  "  On  Obtuse  Conoids  and  Sphe- 
roids;" a  book  "On  Spiral  Lines;"  and  an- 
other "On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Besides  these  geometrical  works,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  "  A  re  nanus,"  in  which  h 
demonstrates,  that  the  sands  of  the  earth 
might  be  numbered  by  a  method  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  logarithms.  Jn  mecha- 
nics he  has  left  a  treatise  "  On  Equi- 
ponderants or  Centres  of  Gravity;"  and  in 
hydrostatics,  a  treatise  "  On  Bodies  floating 
in  Fluids."  Other  works  of  Archimedes  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  which  are  now 
lost.  Of  those  that  remain  various  editions 
have  appeared,  the  best  of  which  issued  in 
1792  from  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford,  with 
a  new  Latin  translation,  a  preface,  notes  by 
Tore  Hi  of  Verona  purchased  of  his  executor  A 1- 
bertini,  and  with  various  readings.  An  English 
translation  of  the  "  Arenarius,"  has  been  fur* 
nished  by  G.  Anderson. — Huttons  Math,  Diet. 
Aikin's  O.  Diet.     Saxii  Onomasticon. 

ARCH  INTO,  the  name  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  Milanese,  which  boasted  several  distin- 
guished members  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Oitavio  Arch  into,  born  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  published  me- 
moirs of  the  family  under  the  title  "  Epilogati 
raconti  dell  a  antichita  e  nobilita  della  famiglia 
Archinti,"  printed  in  folio  in  1648,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the  family 
collection,  also  in  folio.  He  was  long  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  Charles,  another  eminent 
scion  of  the  same  race,  was  born  in  1669.  On 
hie  return  from  his  travels  in  1700,  he  enriched 
his  native  city  by  the  foundation  of  an  academy 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  en- 
dowing it  with  an  excellent  library  and  exten- 
sive mathematical  apparatus.  He  was  also 
principally  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Palatine  Society.  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  who 
held  him  in  great  esteem,  created  him  a  grandee, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  A  posthumous  work  of  his,  treating 
of  his  favourite  studies,  and  entitled  "  Tabulae 
pracipua  artium  et  scientiarum  capita  digesta 
per  ordinem,"  &c.  was  printed  at  Venice. — 
Biog.  Universelle. 

ARCHON  (Lewis)  a  native  of  Riom  in 
Auvergne,  born  in  1645,  died  1717.  His  his- 
tory of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  France,  printed 
in  1711  at  Pahs  in  two  vols.  4to,  evinces  much 
learning  and  antiquarian  research.  He  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  abbot  of  St  Gilbert  Neuf- 
fontaines  in  Clermont. — Did,  Hist. 
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ARCHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  a  soldier,  and  a 
philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  eminent 
alike  for  his  valour  and  wisdom.  He  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  general  of  the  Tarentines,  and 
was  Plato's  instructor  in  geometry.  Ite  was 
one  of  the  first  who  applied  the  theory  of  ma- 
thematics to  practical  purposes;  and  many 
marvellous  stories  are  related  of  his  skill  in 
mechanics,  such  as  his  constructing  a  wooden 
pigeon  which  could  fly,  &c.  He  flourished 
about  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  thrown  upon  the  Apulian  coast.  A  trea- 
tise on  the  Universe,  ascribed  to  him,  has  been 
twice  printed,  at  Leipsic,  1564,  and  at  Venice, 
1571,  both  in  4to. —  Vossius  de  Mathem. 

ARCQ  (Philip  Auoustus  Chevalier  d') 
■apposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  the  count  de 
Thoulouse,  was  born  at  Paris.  He  is  the  author 
of— 1.  "  Loisks,"  1755,  8vo ;  2.  "  Le  Temple 
de  Silence;"  3.  Lettres  d'Osman,"  3  vols. 
l£mo ;  4."  General  History  of  Wars,"  2  vols. 
4to ;  5.  "  History  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion." He  died  in  1779* — Biog.  Universale. 

ARDEN  (Edward)  a  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire, 
executed  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  This  unfortunate  person  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  and  implacable  malice  of  that 
unworthy  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  the  insolent 
and  oppressive  earl  of  Leicester.  His  marriage 
into  the  family  of  the  Throckmortons,  so  ini- 
mical to  the  succession  of  that  queen,  doubtless 
afforded  facility  to  the  machinations  of  the 
iniquitous  enomy  who,  irritated  by  his  inde- 
pendent spirit  in  a  county  which  he  affected  to 
entirely  sway,  took  advantage  of  a  suspicious 
and  unhappy  circumstance  to  effect  his  de- 
struction. Mr  Arden  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  a  young  man  of  ancient  family,  of 
the  name  of  Somerville,  who  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  It 'tie  insane.  This  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual wat,  8  educed  by  a  wretched  popish  priest, 
in  the  famii  of  his  father-in-law,  to  undertake 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth ;  but  such  was 
his  madness  I) 'at,  in  his  way  to  London,  he 
drew  his  swon  and  wounded  several  Pro- 
testants. Arrestrd  for  this  outrage,  his  wife 
showed  her  fathei  a  treasonable  letter  ft  om  the 

Eriest  Hall,  which  :»e  threw  into  the  fire ;  and  it 
i  only  the  hearsay  of  the  existence  of  this  letter 
which  produced  his  destruction.  Somerville, 
Hall,  Mrs  Somerville,  Elizabeth  Somerville,  a 
sister,  and  Mr  and  Airs  Arden,  were  all  within 
a  few  days  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason.  Hall  and  Mr  Arden  were  racked; 
and  some  sort  of  disclosure  having  been  pro- 
duced by  these  execrable  means,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arden,  Somerville,  and  Hall,  were  tried  and 
onvicted  of  high  treason.  Somerville  and 
Arden  being  removed  to  Newgate  the  night 
previous  to  execution,  the  former  destroyed 
himself,  as  was  given  out ;  but  the  public  thought 
very  differently  of  the  matter.  The  next  day, 
Dec.  90,  1583,  Arden  was  executed  in  Smith- 
field,  protesting  his  innocence,  and  meeting 
death  with  the  same  high  spirit  which  he  had 
ahown  daring  the  whole  of  his  life.    Hall,  the 
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priest,  was  pardoned  ;  and  Leicester  wished  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  to  send  him  out  of  the 
country  ;  which  that  statesman  refusing  to  do, 
the  practices  of  the  earl,  in  making  use  of 
this  wretched  tool  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  a  personal  enemy,  began  to  be  generally 
suspected.  Mrs  Arden  was  pardoned ;  but  the 
queen  gave  the  estates  which  fell  to  her  by 
her  husband's  attainder,  to  Darcy,  a  creature 
of  Leicester's.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  aide  to  add, 
that  the  son  and  heir  of  the  ill-fated  pair  being 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  turning  out  an  influential 
and  able  person,  subsequently  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  these  estates  by  course  of  law. 
Holingshed,Stowe,  and  other  chroniclers  speak 
of  Arden  as  a  convicted  traitor ;  but  Camden 
was  too  honourable  to  conceal  his  opinion. 
Lord  Burleigh  is  not  held  to  be  blameless  in 
this  affair,  as  he  admits  that  Somerville  was 
mad;  while  Camden,  who  avowedly  thought 
Arden  innocent,  wrote  under  his  patronage. 
There  is  but  too  much  reason  indeed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  high  spirit  and  known  opinions 
of  the  victim  formed  the  chief  grounds  of  the 
license  in  this  instance  afforded  to  the  base 
devices  of  his  arrogant  enemy. — Biog.  Brit. 

ARDE11N  (John)  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
the  14th  century,  said  to  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  surgery  in  this  country. 
He  practised  at  Newark,  and  besides  a  manu- 
script treatise,  "  De  Re  Herbaria,  Physica,  et 
Chirurgica,"  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Fis- 
tulas, 1588. — Pultmy's  Sketches  of  Botany. 

ARDERNE  (James)  dean  of  Chester,  of 
which  palatinate  he  was  a  native.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  learned  work  entitled,  "  Con- 
jecture circa  ttrtvofinv  dementis  llomani." 
and  "  Directions  concerning  Sermons."  His 
death  took  place  in  1691. — Athen.  Oion. 

ARETifcUS,  an  ancient  physician  of  great 
eminence.  Several  editions  of  his  works, 
which  are  much  valued,  have  been  published, 
especially  one  in  folio,  edited  by  Wigan  at  Ox- 
ford in  1723,  and  another  by  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  in  1731  at  ]>yden.  There  is  a 
translation  of  them  by  Moffat  in  8vo,  1776. 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  lived  under 
Vespasian. — Vossius.    Friend. 

AHETINO  (Guido  or  Gvidonf)  a  Bene- 
dictine, born  at  the  town  whence  he  took  his 
name.  He  is  said  to  have  first  reduced  the 
science  of  music  to  a  fixed  system,  and  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  monosyllables  of  the 
Solfeggio,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  drawn  from  the 
words  of  a  line  in  a  Latin  hymn.  It  is  far 
from  improbable,  that  Aretino  was  merely  the 
restorer  of  the  true  principle  of  the  ancient 
Greek  music,  with  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  he  became  acquainted  through  sources 
which  have  escaped  modens  research.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  th*  monosyllable  si, 
whence  the  modern  scales  of  the  two  modes, 
major  and  minor,  is  a  later  invention. — Bar- 
ney's Hist  of  Mus. 

ARETINO  (Leonard)  a  learned  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  in  1370. 
At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning,  he  was 
a  very  distinguished  scholar ,  and  being  chosen 
secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  amassed 
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t  large  fortune.  He  died  in  that  capital, 
highly  respected,  in  the  year  1443.  He  trans- 
lated Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  into  elegant  Latin.  His  original 
works,  also  in  Latin,  are — 1. "  A  History  of 
Ancient  Greece,"  Venice,  1543 ;  2.  "  An  At- 
tempt to  supply  the  Defect  of  the  Second  De- 
cad  of  Iivy,  4to,  Augsburg,  1537  ;  3.  "  A 
History  of  the  Transactions  of  his  own  Times 
m  Italy,"  4to,  Lyons,  1539 ;  4.  History  of  Flo- 
fence,"  folio,  1476 ;  5.  "  On  Studies  and  Let- 
ters." 1642 ;  6.  "  Epistles,"  republished  in  ! 
1741,  8vo,  with  his.  life  by  Melius.  The  latter 
publication  is  deemed  of  considerable  histori- 
cal value. — Morert.    Nouv.  Did.  Hut, 

AKETINO  (Peter)  sirnamed  the  Scourge 
of  Princes,  born  in  1492,  was  the  natural  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  Arex70  in  Tuscany.  His  educa- 
tion was  neglected,  and  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  learned  languages ;  yet  few  literary 
characters  have  excited  more  notice  during 
their  lives.  It  is  no  honour  to  his  contempo- 
raries, that  this  celebrity  was  chiefly  acquired 
by  virulent  satire  and  scandalous  indecency. 
He  began,  after  the  manner  of  Italian  wits, 
with  attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  proceeded  to 
princes  and  sovereigns,  whom  he  held  in  such 
awe,  that  most  of  the  European  potentates,  in- 
cluding the  emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I, 
were  among  his  tributaries.  When  the  former 
re  tamed  from  his  ill-planned  expedition  into 
Africa,  he  sent  Aretino  a  golden  chain:  "A 
trifling  gift,"  exclaimed  the  satirist,  "  consi- 
dering the  greatness  of  the  folly."  As  was 
natural,  his  success  made  him  vain  and  inso- 
lent in  the  extreme ;  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  issue  a  medal  bearing  on  one  side  his 
head,  with  an  inscription,  "  The  divine  Are- 
tino," and  on  the  other  his  figure,  seated  on  a 
throne,  receiving  the  envoys  of  princes.  like 
most  of  the  wretched  tribe  who  praise  and 
censure  for  money,  he  was  best  corrected  with 
a  cudgel ;  a  secret  discovered  by  some  of  the 
petty  princes  of  his  own  country,  who  kept 
him  in  greater  awe  than  foreigners.  He  wrote 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  prose  and  verse,  letters, 
discourses,  dialogues,  sonnets,  cantos,  and 
comedies;  in  which  extravagant  conceits, 
coarse  gibes,  with  a  mixture  of  ingenious  turns 
and  forcible  expressions,  compose  the  sub- 
stance of  works  now  sunk  into  merited  oblivion. 
His  name  has  been  rendered  particularly  infa- 
mous by  the  letters  and  sonnets  accompanying 
the  celebrated  "  Postures,"  engraved  by  Marc 
Antonio  of  Bologna,  from  designs  by  Julio 
Romano.  Strange  to  say,  while  engaged  in 
these  licentious  productions,  he  was  also  writing 
the  lives  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of  St 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  composing  peniten- 
tial hymns  and  other  pieces  of  devotion. 
Aretino  died  at  Venice  in  1556.  In  an  epitaph 
written  for  him  by  an  Italian  wit,  it  is  ob- 
served, "  that  he  satirized  every  one  except 
God,  whom  he  spared  only  because  he  did 
not  know  him." — Moreri.    Bayle.    Tirabauhi, 

ARETIUS  (Benedict)  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  eminent  as  a  botanist 
and  theologian.  In  the  former  science  he 
published  an  account  of  Alpine  plants,  which 
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is  highly  spoken  of.  In  divinity,  on  which  hd 
gave  lectures  at  Marpurg,  his  works  are — "A 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  and 
"  Examen  Theologicum,"  in  folio.  He  also 
wrote  the  life  of  Gentilis,  and  died  in  1574. — 
Holler. 

ARGELLATI  (Philip)  a  printer  of  Bo- 
logna, of  which  city  he  at  length  became  a 
magistrate,  born  in  1685.  died  1755.  His  first 
undertaking  of  any  note  was  the  quarto  edition 
ofBedori's  |>oems,  printed  in  1715 ;  after  which, 
settling  at  Milan,  he  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Scriptores  ltahcarum  rerum,"  by 
Muratori,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VrI,  who  granted  him  a  pension,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  His  editions 
are  in  general  valuable,  especially  his  "  Sigo- 
nius,"  6  vols,  folio. — Biog.  Univ. 

ARGKLLATl  (Francis)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, died  the  year  before  his  father.  He  was 
an  able  mathematician  and  a  good  scholar, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  He  is 
principally  known  by  his  "  Decamerone,"  a 
work  in  imitation  of  that  by  Boccacio,  which 
he  published  at  Bologna  in  1751. — Ibid, 

ARGENS  (John  Baptist  de  Boyer,  Mar- 
quis of)  a  French  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
son  to  the  solicitor-general  of  the  parliament  of 
Aix,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1704.  Against 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  chose  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  passed  his  youth  much  in  the  in- 
considerate manner  of  the  young  French  mili- 
tary noblesse  of  that  day.  Returning  to  his 
family,  his  father  obliged  him  to  enter  the  bar ; 
bui,  rapidly  disgusted,  he  quitted  it,  and  re- 
turned to  the  military  service,  for  which  he 
finally  became  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  For  some  time  afterwards  he  lived  in 
Holland  on  his  literary  efforts;  but,  being  in- 
vited to  Prussia  by  Frederick,  was  appointed 
one  of  his  chamberlains.  He  resided*  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  time  he  married,  and  supported 
the  character  of  a  good  husband,  frienc,  and 
master.  He  was  much  distinguished  among 
the  literati  that  surrounded  Frederic,  whom  he 
particularly  pleased  by  the  originality  and 
vivacity  of  his  conversation,  although  occa- 
sionally liable  to  a  great  depression  of  spirits 
He  at  last  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
lived  in  philosophical  retirement  until  1771, 
when  he  unexpectedly  died,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  sister,  the  baroness  de  la  Garde,  near 
Toulon.  As  a  writer,  the  marquis  d'Argens 
sought  to  establish  himself  on  the  model  of 
Bayle,  but  fell  far  short  of  that  eminent  writer 
in  erudition  and  profundity.  In  other  re- 
spects he  is  to  be  ranked  among  that  free  and 
vivacious  class  of  speculators  in  religion  and 
morals,  with  whom  the  continent  abounded 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century. 
D'Argens  particularly  shared  in  the  tendencies 
of  the  French  division  of  this  class,  both  in 
respect  to  freedom  in  the  articles  of  morals,  and 
in  a  disposition  to  attack  fanaticism  and  priest- 
craft, with  too  little  reference  to  general  reli- 
gion, or  to  due  discrimination.  His  writing 
display  learning  and  reflection  His  acquaint 
ance  with  languages  was  extensive   and  "" 
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posse  asc  1  do  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy and  painting.  His  various  productions, 
collected  under  the  title  of  "  The  Works  of 
the  Marquis  d'Argens,"  are  in  24  vols.  12mo. 
These  chiefly  comprise  his  "  Jewish  Letters ;" 

•  Chinese  Letters ;"  "  Cabalistic  Letters;"  and 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Good  Sense."  A  number 
of  indifferent  romances,  and  among  the  rest 
bis  own  "  Memoirs,"  composed  not  altogether 
in  the  best  taste,  are  separate  publications ;  as 
are  likewise  some  translations  from  the  Greek 
of  Ocellus  Lucanus  andTimaeus  Locrensis,  with 
"  The  Discourse  of  the  emperor  Julian  on 
Christianity,"  which  versions  are  not  deemed 
altogether  accurate.  He  also  wrote  "  Secret 
Memoirs  of  the  Republic  of  letters,"  the 
great  attraction  of  which  consists  in  the  word 
"  secret."  His  Jewish  and  Chinese  Letters 
have  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  labours. — 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

ARGENSOLA  (LupEFcioorLoBEnco,  and 
Bartholemew  d')  two  brothers,  natives  of 
Balbastro  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  one 
a  poet,  the  other  an  historian.  The  former, 
born  in  156.5,  is  the  author  of  three  tragedies ; 
he  died  in  1613  at  Naples.  The  latter  wrote  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  "  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon." 
He  was  a  monk,  and  died  in  1631  at  Saragoaia, 
surviving  his  brother  eighteen  years.  After 
his  decease,  some  minor  poetical  works  of  both 
the  brothers  were  collected  and  printed  in  one 

?uarto  volume  at  Saragosaa  in  1634. — Biog, 
TniverselU. 
ARGENSON  (Marc  Rene  lk  Voyer  db 
Paulmy  Marquis  d')  a  distinguished  states- 
man of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  was  born  in 
1652  at  Venice,  while  his  father  was  then  am- 
bassador from  France.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  law,  and  admitted  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment in  1669.  After  passing  through  various 
offices,  he  was  created,  in  1697,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  police  of  Paris ;  and  it  was  his 
conduct  in  this  office  which  procured  his  equi- 
vocal celebrity.  By  a  system  of  regulated  es- 
pionnage,  he  managed  the  vast  and  intricate 
iyste-n  of  the  police  of  the  French  capital,  so 
a*  to  lender  it  the  admiration  of  the  very  showy 
period  in  which  he  acted.  This  may  be  some 
praise  to  him,  as  an  agent  of  despotism  ;  but 
he  was  no  minister  for  a  country  of  positive  or 
even  of  comparative  freedom.  Sheltered  by 
royal  authority,  he  often  set  aside  both  the 
forms  and  substance  of  law,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  to 
crown  his  accomplishments  as  a  minister,  he 
introduced  the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet  into  the 
French  police,  the  subsequent  abuse  of  which 
infamous  expedient  did  much  to  increase  the 
indignation  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  That 
in  the  exercise  of  so  much  appalling  power  he 
occasionally  exhibited  consideration  and  hu- 
manity, may  be  conceded  ;  but  his  chief  object 
at  all  times  was  his  own  interest,  which  he 
■ought,  in  the  declining  years  of  Louis,  by  pay- 
in?  his  court  to  the  Jesuits,  and  becoming  a 
willing  instrument  in  their  wretched  persecu- 
tions. It  is  no  great  compliment  to  his  saga- 
city, Uwt  he  favoured  the  scheme  of  the  pro- 
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»  jector  Law,  and  was  in  consequence  made  bv 
i  the  Regent  president  of  finance,  and  keeper  of 
:  the  seals  when  taken  from  D'Aguesseau.  He 
soon  however  lost  botli  these  appointments, 
and  retired  under  some  discredit,  in  1721,  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  died.  He  was  more  a 
man  of  business  than  a  statesman  ;  and  it  was 
rather  to  his  taste  for  letters  and  political  con- 
sequence, that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  French 
Academy,  than  to  his  general  acquirements. 
He  however  raised  his  family  to  consequence, 
and  left  two  sons,  each  of  whom  occupied  high 
posts  under  the  French  government. — Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

ARGENrRE  (Charles  Duplessis  d') 
bishop  of  Tulles  in  France,  a  prelate  of  the 
last  century,  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents 
and  learning.  He  is  principally  known  as  tiie 
compiler  of  a  polemical  work  entitled  "  Col- 
lectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,"  in  3  folio 
volumes.  He  was  king's  almoner,  and  died  in 
1740.— Biog.  Univ. 

AHGENVILLE(Antoine  Joseph  Desal- 
lier  d')  a  native  of  Paris,  in  which  city  Ins 
father  was  a  bookseller.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  the  "  Encyclopedic,"  and  a 
corresponding  associate  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean literary  societies.  His  other  works  are — a 
Treatise  on  Gardening,  1747,  4to;  a  Cata- 
logue of  French  Fossils ;  and  "  The  Lives  of 
eminent  Painters,"  1755,  3  vols.  4to.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  year  1766. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

A  RG  OU  ( A  s  o  a  e  w )  a  mathematician ,  born 
at  Tagliacozzo  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  in 
1570.  In  his  sixty-sixth  year  he  obtained  a 
professor's  chair  in  mathematics  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  His  works  are  "  Ephemerides" 
and  "De  Diebus  criticis,"  1652,  4 to.  He 
died  in  1653,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  (John  ) 
a  law  professor  at  Bologna,  who  survived  his 
rather  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years. 
He  published  several  works,  especially  one 
entitled  "  Endymion." — Moreri. 

ARGONNE(NoEL,calledDoM.BoNAVEv- 
ture  d')  a  Carthusian  monk,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1640.  In  his  religious  retirement  at 
Gail  Ion,  near  Rouen,  he  kept  up  an  active  li- 
terary correspondence  with  many  distinguished 
persons,  whose  friendship  he  had  acquired  by 
his  talents  and  learning.  The  work  by  winch  he 
is  best  known,  is  published  under  the  name  of 
Vigneul  de  Marville,  and  entitled  "  Melanges 
d'Histoire  et  de  Literature."  It  is  a  carious 
and  interesting  collection  of  anecdotes,  and  of 
poignant  and  satiric  remarks,  exhibiting  some 
occasional  partiality  and  incorrectness,  but  much 
esteemed  by  Bayle,  who  first  made  known  the 
real  name  of  the  author.  Dr  Warton  also 
pronounced  these  miscellanies  superior  in  learn- 
ing to  the  Menagiana  and  other  kindred  works. 
They  were  reprinted  in  1725,  3  vols.  12mo; 
the  last  of  which  volumes  contains  some  addi- 
tions by  the  Abbe  Banier.  Besides  the  fore- 
going publication,  he  is  also  author  of  "  Traite 
de  la  Lecture  des  Peres  de  l'Eglise,"  1697, 
12mo;   and  ••  L*  Education  Maximes  et  Re- 
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£;jucos."    1691.    12mo^-Bi<^.    Univenetle. 
Moreri. 

ARGYROPYLUS  (John)  one  of  the  first 
of  the  learned  persons  who  sought  an  asylum 
in  Italy,  some  time  before  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Mahomet  II  in  1454.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  he  materially 
contributed,  by  his  lectures  at  Florence,  to  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning :  he  also  passed  some 
time  in  France  and  at  Rome.  Ilis  personal 
character  appears  to  have  been  intemperate 
and  unamiable,  although  possessed  of  consi- 
derable strength  of  mind  and  fortitude.  His 
translations  of  Aristotle,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  more  ancient  editions  of  that  philoso- 
pher, are  deemed  valuable;  and  he  is  also 
author  of  "A  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Ethics/*  Paris,  1541.  He  died  in  his  seven- 
tieth vear,  of  eating  a  melon. — Bayle.  Fubricius. 
Aftl  FRODE,  a  native  of  Iceland,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  the  ear- 
liest northern  historian.  All  his  works  are 
lost,  except  the  Schedae  and  Landnamabok, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  continued  by  other 
writers. — Henderson's  Iceland. 

ARIOSTI  (  A  ttilio)  a  Bolognese  composer 
of  eminence.  He  is  said  to  have  given  lessons 
to  Handel  in  his  childhood,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  and  with  the  celebrated  Bononcini,  he 
afterwards  produced  the  opera  of  Muzio  Sce- 
vola ;  Ariosti  setting  the  first  act,  Bononcini 
the  second,  and  Handel  the  third.  He  like- 
wise composed  several  other  operas  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1721,  at  which  time  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  established ;  and 
is  said  to  have  introduced  into  this  country  for 
the  first  time  the  instrument  called  the  viol 
d*  amour,  on  which  he  performed  a  new  sym- 
phony at  the  sixth  representation  of  Handel's 
Amadis  on  the  12th  July,  1716,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  then  went 
abroad,  but  again  returned  in  1720,  and 
composed  several  operas.  He  once  more  left 
England,  after  publishing  a  book  of  cantatas 
by  subscription  ;  and  the  place  and  date  of  his 
death  are  unknown. — Burners  HUt.  of'  Mus. 

ARIOSTO  (Luuovico)  one  of  the  most 
celeb) ated  poets  of  Italy,  was  born  in  1474  at 
Reggio  in  Lombardy,  of  a  noble  family  allied 
to  the  dakes  of  Ferrara.  He  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  ;  and  his  imagination  being 
excited  by  a  greedy  perusal  of  the  Provencal 
and  Spanish  romances,  his  attachment  to  poetry 
was  early  and  spontaneous,  much  against  the 
inclinations  of  his  father,  who  anxiously  wished 
him  to  study  the  law,  but  who  at  length,  after 
a  long  exercise  of  his  influence  to  no  purpose, 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  course.  His 
conversation  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara, who  invited  him  to  court,  and  he 
became  a  still  greater  favourite  with  the  car- 
dinal Hippolito  d'Este,  his  brother,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  Being 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  cardinal 
Hembo  wished  him  to  compose  in  that  lan- 
guage only,  which  advice,  with  a  judicious 
anticipation  of  a  more  open  road  to  fame,  he 
(inclined  to  follow.     Although  employed  by 
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the  house  of  Este  in  several  critical  inisfion-, 
and  even  intrusted  with  the  government  of  an 
unruly  province  in  the  Apennines,  and  othei 
public  business,  his  reward  was  by  no  means 
lavish.     His  more  immediate  patron  the  car- 
dinal, in  particular,  exacted  a  most  harassing 
degree  of  attention,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
so  ungenerous  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  small 
pension,    because,    owing    to   his  indifferent 
health,  he  declined  to  accompany  him  to  Hun- 
gary. Neither  did  pope  Leo  X,  although  he  coun- 
tenanced him   both  before  and  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  papacy,  treat  him  with  his 
usual  munificence.     Upon  the  whole  however, 
for  a  man  of  his  studious  and  contemplative 
temper,  die  life  of  Ariosto  was  not  unfortunate. 
On  his  return  from  his  government,  he  was  en- 
abled by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  purchase  land, 
and  build  a  small  but  convenient  house,  in 
which,  after  he  had  settled  certain  vexations 
family  disputes  and  lawsuits,  he  lived  with 
philosophic  simplicity  for  the  remainder  of  liis 
days,  and  completed  those  works,  begun  in  the 
midst  of  active  pursuits,  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal.     The  character  of  Ariosto, 
taken  altogether,  was  peculiarly  amiable,  mild, 
benevolent,  and  humane ;  he  was  extremely 
sensible  to  all  the  charities  of  social  life,  and 
his  affection  and  respect  for  his  mother  in  her 
old  age  was  most  exemplary.    It  is  thought 
that  he  was  secretly  married,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  to  a  widow  named  Alessandra ;  but 
the  anomalous  state  of  society  in  Italy  which 
confined  the  views  of  almost  all  literary  men 
to  church   preferment,  prevented  him  from 
open  wedlock.     He  was  however  engaged  in 
more  than  one  passionate  attachment ;  but  his 
gallantry  was  secret,    chivalric,  and  in   ge- 
neral accordance  with   the   character  of  the 
poet  and  the  man.     To  the  house  of  Este  he 
was  a  zealous  friend  and  faithful  retainer  ;  and 
although  his  eulogy  is  occasionally  too  exalted 
for  veracity,  much  allowance  is  due  to  the 
custom  and  style  of  the  times.      Few  poets 
have  enjoyed  more  of  their  fame  during  their 
lives :  soon  after  its  publication,  the  Orlando 
Furioso  became  so  popular,  that  it  was  sung  and 
repeated  even  by  the  lowest  classes.     It  is 
said  indeed,  that  having  wandered  in  a  stu- 
dious mood  from  the  fortress  in  the  Apennines 
in  which  he  resided  as  governor,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  body  of  freebooters  who,  when  in- 
formed that  their  prisoner  was  the  author  of 
Orlando,  immediately  reconducted  him  to  the 
castle,  and  informed  him  that  they  respected 
the  governor  for  the  sake  of  the  poet.     The 
health  of  Ariosto,  which  was  always  delicate, 
altogether  declined  as  he  approached  old  age, 
on  the  verge   of  which   he  died  with  great 
tranquillity,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  The  works 
of  tliis  great  poet,  one  of  the  modern  classics 
of  Europe,  consist  of  satires,  comedies,  sonnets, 
songs,  small  pieces  of  poetry*  and  his  grand 
heroic  poem  of  "Orlando  Furioso."     White 
all  the  works  of  Ariosto  are  much  valued,  and 
especially  his  satires,  the  great  comparative  pre- 
tensions of  the  Orlando  engross  the  chief  at- 
tention of  modern  readers.  It  was  first  published 
at  Ferrara,  in  forty  cantos,  in  1516,  not  " 
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completed  in  forty-six  cantos  until  1532.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  a  tissue 
of  chivalric  adventures  in  love  and  arms,  with 
all  the  wild  accompaniments  of  enchantment, 
transformation,  su|>ernatural  events,  and  some- 
times of  even  moral  and  religious  allegory. 
So  various  and  versatile  is  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  tlat  he  steps  from  tragic  to  comic  scenery 
and  character,  from  pathos  to  burlesque,  and 
from  the  serious  and  heroical  to  the  most  airy 
and  vivacious  adventures,  with  inimitable  ease, 
grace,  and  sportiveness.  So  slight  however 
is  the  connexion,  that  the  various  narratives 
rather  form  a  collection  of  stories  than  an 
epic  poem;  but  while  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion, boundless  facility,  and  poetical  beauties 
of  the  most  different  kinds,  can  charm,  the 
"Orlando  Furioso"  must  ever  maintain  a  lofty 
rank  among  the  productions  of  human  genius. 
It  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  age,  and  has  some  strokes  of  satire 
upon  subjects  in  his  own  days  deemed  sacred ; 
but  modern  readers  will  not  be  materially 
shocked  at  his  discovery  of  the  document 
containing  the  grant  of  Rome  by  Constantino 
to  pope  Sylvester  in  the  moon,  or  with 
similar  palpable  hits  at  priestly  frauds  and 
forgeries.  Ariosto  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  commenced  his  mat  work,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  the  Orlando  Innamorato 
of  Boiardo.  He  had  first  designed  a  poem  in 
praise  of  the  house  of  Este  in  terza  rima,  after 
the  model  of  Dante,  but  finally  adopted  the 
•abject  of  Orlando  and  the  ottava  rima.  In 
person  Ariosto,  as  appears  from  an  admirable 
picture  by  Titian,  was  rather  above  the  middle 
awe ;  with  a  countenance  grave  and  contem- 
plative ;  his  head  partly  bald ;  his  hair  dark 
and  curling ;  his  forehead  high ;  his  eyes 
black  and  sparkling ;  his  nose  large  and  aqui- 
line ;  and  his  complexion  inclining  to  the  olive. 
It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  crowned  poet 
with  laurel  at  Mantua  by  Charles  V,  which  is 
however  doubtful,  although  that  emperor 
granted  him  some  exclusive  privileges,  and 
other  marks  of  his  esteem.  The  best  editions 
of  Ariosto  are  those  of  Venice,  1584,  folio, 
and  of  Molini,  1772,  2  vols.  4to.  He  has 
been  translated  into  English  with  no  great  fe- 
licity by  Sir  John  Harrington  and  Air  Hoole  , 
bat  from  the  great  attention  recently  paid  to  Ita- 
lian literature,  specimens  and  notices  of  other 
versions  have  been  recently  (1825)  rendered 
probable ;  while  one  by  Mr  Stewart  Rose  has 
been  formally  announced.  '  Ariosto  left  two 
natural  sons. — Rescoe'i  Leo  X.  Saxii  Onomas- 
ticon.    Biog.  Univ*r$tlU. 

ARIOSTO  (Gabriil)  brother  of  the  above, 
was  a  good  Latin  poet.  His  poems  were  pub- 
lished at  Ferrara,  in  1582.  His  son  Horace 
wrote  an  heroic  poem  in  Italian  called  "  Al- 
phseus,'  and  was  also  author  of  some  comedies, 
and  of  a  defence  of  the  Orlando  of  his  great 
relative  against  the  criticisms  of  Pellegrino. — 
Bi*R.  Univ. 

ARISI  (Francis)  an  eminent  advocate  of 
Cremona,  born  in  1657,  author  of  several 
works,  among  which  the  principal  are — a  List 
of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  printed  in  1706 ;  "  La  Tirnn- 
nide  Soggiogata,"  an  oratorio,  in  4to ;  "  Se- 
natorum  Mediolanensium,"  folio  ;  "  Cremona 
Uterata,"  in  3  folio  volumes;  and  "Rime 
per  le  sacre  stimate  del  Santo  Patriarca  Fran- 
cesco," 4to.     He  died  in  1743.— Biog.  Univ. 

ARISTiENETUS,  a  Greek  Pagan  writer  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  the 
rhetorician  Libanius,  who  speaks  of  him  in 
his  orations  ;  and  be  is  also  alluded  to  in  re- 
spectful terms  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He 
is  only  known  to  modern  readers  by  two  books 
of  amatory  epistles,  written  with  elegance  and 
tenderness,  and  adorned  with  quotations  from 
Plato,  Lucian,  and  others.  These  letters, 
which  assimilate  ancient  with  modern  gallan- 
try more  than  might  be  imagined,  have  been 
partly  translated  in  the  works  of  Tom  Brown  ; 
and  Messrs  Halhed  and  Sheridan  gave  a  ver- 
sion of  the  first  book  in  1771 .  Of  the  original, 
the  first  edition  was  that  of  Mercer,  Paris,  8vo, 
1595,  which  was  reprinted  in  1600  and  1610. 
— Fabricius.    Aikins  Gen.  Biog. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  learned  critic  and  gram- 
marian, a  Samothracian  by  birth,  who  flou- 
rished about  160  years  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  severity  of  his  remarks  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  his  name  has  since 
become  proverbial  as  a  rigid  censor.  He  re- 
vised Homer's  poems ;  and  having  settled  at 
Alexandria,  Ptolemy  Philometor  committed  to 
his  care  the  education  of  his  son.  He  died  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
it  is  said  by  voluntary  starvation. — Bayle. 

ARISTARCHUS,  the  Samian,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  aera  of  whose  existence  is  not 
sufficiently  ascertained :  he  is  however  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth  century  which  preceded  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Is  said  to  be  the  first  who  dis- 
covered the  rotatory  motion  of  the  globe  upon 
its  own  centre.  There  is  a  work  of  his  yet  ex- 
tant on  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  of  which  a  translation  into  the  Latin 
language  was  published  by  F.  Command ine  in 
1572,  with  Pappus'  annotations.  An  edition 
of  the  same  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  has 
since  been  published  by  Dr  Wall  is  in  1688, 
He  is  also  speksn  of  as  the  inventor  of  a  dial, 
to  which  Vitruvius  alludes. — Mutton's  Math. 
Diet. 

ARISTEAS,  the  name  of  a  Jew,  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  die  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Septuagint.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  under  whom  he 
served.  A  history  of  the  translation  alluded 
to,  yet  extant,  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  on  ques- 
tionable grounds.  In  1692,  this  work  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  8vo,  and  reprinted  iu 
1705,  in  folio,  bv  Dr  Hody,  who  has  annexed 
a  confutation  of  its  authenticity. — Fabric  iu± 
G.  Diet. 

ARISTIDES,  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  Athe- 
nian, from  bis  rigid  integrity  sirnamed  "  the 
Just,"  was  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  a  man  of 
middle  rank  in  that  republic.  From  his  yo  ith 
he  exhibited  a  steady  and  determined  c)  a* 
racter,  and  early  began  to  meditate  oo  subjects 
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of  government.    Led  into  an  admiration  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  attached  himself 
rather  to  the  oligarchical  than  to  the  popular 
party  of  his  countrymen,  but  always  evinced 
the  strictest  political  integrity.    Themistocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  headed  the  more  demo- 
cratic party  ;  and  hence  these  great  men  were 
in  constant  opposition  to  each  other.  Aristides 
perceiving  what  it  has  so  often  been  found 
difficult  to  avoid  in  party  conflicts,  that  he  was 
occasionally  called  upon  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  his  opponent  when  even  salutary,  one  day 
exclaimed,  that  the   Athenians  would  never 
prosper  until  both  he  and  Themistocles  were 
consigned  to  the  Barathrum  (the  dungeon  for 
condemned  criminals).     His  integrity  in  the 
administration  of  the  office  of  public  treasurer, 
by  leading  to  the  detection  of  peculation  on  the 
part  of  Themistocles  and  his  partisans,  excited 
a  party  spirit  against  him,  which  would  have 
ended  in  a  prosecution,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Areopagus ;  and  by  a  happy  strata- 
gem he  subsquently  contrived  to  expose  the  real 
cause  of  the  enmity  against  him.  At  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  Aristides  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Miltiades,  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  and  integrity.    The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  archon  or  chief  magistrate ; 
soon  after  which,  Themistocles  contrived  to 
alarm  the  people  with  his  growing  influence, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining   his  banishment 
by  the  ostracism,  that  singular   expedient  in 
Athenian  policy  to  get  temporarily  rid  of  an 
eminent  citizen,   whose  popularity  might  be 
deemed  dangerous.     On  this  occasion  a  very 
characteristic    incident    occurred.     A    rustic 
citizen,  unable  to  write,  who  came  up  to  vote 
against   him,  not  being  acquainted  with   his 
person,  asked  Aristides  himself  to  write  his 
name  on  the  shell  which  was  to  signify  a  concur- 
rence in  the  sentence.     "  Did  Aristides  ever 
injure  yon  ?"  said  the  patriot.  "  I  do  not  so  much 
as  even  know  him/'  returned  the  man,  "  but 
I  am  tired  with  hearing  him  everywhere  called 
the  Just"    Aristides  wrote  his  name,  and  re- 
turned the  shell  in  silence  to  the  voter.     From 
this  banishment  he  was  recalled  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes.-  when  he  honourably  proposed 
to  Themistocles  to  bury  their  animosities  during 
the  contest,  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  second  the  views  of 
the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Sal  amis.     He  was 
also  of  the  greatest  service,  before  the  battle  of 
Platssa,  in  preserving  concord  among  the  con- 
federates ;  and  after  that  conflict,  in  which  he 
behaved  with  the  greatest   valour  and  con- 
duct, he  terminated  a  dangerous  quarrel  con- 
cerning the  honour  of  the  day,  by  giving  the 
palm  to  the  Platsans,  and  inducing  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  do  the  same.    The  war  with 
Persia  continuing,  a  signal  proof  of  the  high 
character    of   Aristides    throughout    Greece 
for  integrity  and  justice   was  given,  by  the 
inanimous  nomination  of  him  to  lay  a  propor- 
tionate assessment  on  all  the  states  for  the 
support  of  the  general  war.     When  ITiemis- 
tocles  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling 
party,  Aristides  refused  to  concur  in  sentencing 
him  to  a  capital  punishment ;  and  on  bis  ba- 
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niahment,  instead  of  triumphing  over  a  fallen 
enemy,  ever  after  spoke  of  him  v*ith  the 
greatest  respect.  After  having  borne  the 
highest  offices  in  peace  and  war,  this  virtuous 
politician  died  iu  great  poverty.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  at  the  public  expense ;  and  death 
having  silenced  party  animosity,  the  Athenians 
bestowed  a  pension  and  an  estate  in  land  on 
his  son  Lysimachus,  and  portioned  his  daugh- 
ters from  the  public  treasury.  This  great  man 
died  at  an  advanced  age  while  on  public  busi- 
ness at  Pontus,  B.  C.  467. — Plutarch.  I/uii. 
Hist. 

ARISTIDES  (A,  li  us)  a  native  of  Adrianum 
in  Mysia,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  during  the  reigns  of  Antoninus. 
Aurelius,  and  Commodus.  He  was  an  orator  of 
great  skill  and  ability  ;  and  his  orations,  which 
were  mostly  chosen  subjects,  having  little  con- 
nexion with  public  business,  are  written  with 
laboured  accuracy,  and  abound  with  tine  moral 
sentiments.  When  Smyrna  had  been  over 
thrown  and  almost  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
Aristides  so  pathetically  described  the  calamity 
to  Antoninus,  that  that  emperor  immediately 
ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  for  which  bene* 
volent  service  the  inhabitants  honoured  their 
intercessor  with  a  statue.  The  tine  qualities 
of  this  rhetorician  were  sullied  in  s  small 
degree  by  vanity,  but  he  was  a  good  and  able 
man.  Ihe  entire  works  of  Aristides  were 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes  by  Jebb, 
Oxford,  WM.—Fabriciu*.    AikirCs  G.  Diet. 

ARISTIDES,  a  Christian  philosopher  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  He 
presented  an  "  Apology  for  the  Christian 
Faith,"  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  which  is 
praised  by  Jerome  ;  but  nothing  from  the  pen 
of  this  writer  has  reached  modern  times. — 
Eusebius.     Lardner's  Credibility. 

ARISTIDES,  a  Theban  painter,  con  tempo- 
rary  with  Apelles,  flourished  13.  C.  240.  He 
is  said  to  be  the  first  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  exhibiting  the  emotions  of  mind,  and 
the  operation  of  the  affections  and  passions. 
A  famous  picture  of  this  kind  is  spoken  of  by 
Pliny,  representing  a  mother  in  a  captured 
town,  mortally  wounded,  with  an  infant  suck 
ing  at  her  breast,  whom  she  is  apprehen- 
sive will  suck  blood  instead  of  milk :  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Several  other  very  famous  pictures  of  his  are 
also  mentioned,  for  one  of  which  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamus  is  said  to  have  given  one  hun- 
dred talents.  Expression  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  excellence  of  this  ancient  artist.—- 
Pliny  Nat.  Hist. — Biog.  Dict.cf  Mu$. 

ARISTIDES  (Quintiliancs)  an  ancient 
Greek  musician,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
130.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  upon 
the  music  of  liis  country  in  three  books,  which 
has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  may  be  found 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  "  Antiqua 
Musicae  A uc tores,"  printed  by  Meibomius  at 
Amsterdam  in  4to,  1652. 

ARIST1PPUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  was  born  at 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  flourished  al>out  400 
B  C.     Attending  the  Oljmpie  games  when 
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yawg,  he  beard  so  much  of  the  fame  of 
bocrate*,  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  hi*  native 
iiiy,  where  he  held  large  possessions,  and  take 
up  his  residence  at  Athens,  in  order  to  attend 
the  school  of  that  philosopher.  At  first  he 
was  a  docile  pupil ;  but  his  constitutional  tem- 
perament, which  disposed  him  to  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  soon  leu  him  to  deem  the  moral 
system  of  his  new  master  too  severe,  while  his 
luxurious  and  effeminate  manner  of  living 
equally  displeased  Socrates,  who  was  thereby 
induced  to  compose  the  excellent  lecture  on 
Pleasure,  preserved  by  Xenophon  (Memora- 
bilia lib.  11.)  The  expensive  manner  of  living 
of  Aristippus  induced  him  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  with  a  view  to  gain,  being  the  first  of 
the  Socratic  school  who  took  money  for  teach- 
ing. His  doctrine,  like  his  practice,  proving 
seductive,  he  soon  acquired  great  emolument, 
and  would  have  given  part  of  it  to  Socrates ; 
but,  instructed  by  his  dt  mon,  the  latter  declined 
it.  The  avowed  partizan  of  pleasure,  Anstip- 
pus  now  visited  the  Isle  of  Egina,  where, 
meeting  the  celebrated  courtesan  Lais  at  the 
games  of  Neptune,  he  declared  himself  her 
admirer,  and  accompanied  her  to  Corinth, 
where  he  lived  with  great  voluptuousness.  At 
the  time  that  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse was  the  resort  of  philosophers,  Aris- 
tippus  appeared  in  the  train  of  the  tyrant,  and 
by  the  ease  of  his  manners  and  graceful  spor- 
tivencss  of  his  repartee,  was  in  higher  f  ivour 
than  most  of  his  brethren.  When  he  quitted 
Syracuse  is  not  known ;  but  the  last  incident 
concerning  him,  which  deserves  credit,  is  that 
he  was  teaching  at  Athens  about  366  B.  C. 
The  number  of  jests  and  witticisms,  good  and 
bad,  wliich  have  been  assigned  to  Aristippus, 
are  very  great ;  some  of  them  being  very  pointed 
and  characteristic.  Iking  asked  why  philoso- 
phers frequented  the  houses  of  the  great,  while 
the  great  disregarded  those  of  the  philosophers, 
he  replied,  "  because  the  former  know  what 
they  want,  and  the  latter  do  not."  A  wealthy 
citizen  complained,  that  in  demanding  500 
pieces  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  he  required 
as  much  as  would  purchase  a  slave.  "  Pur- 
chase one  with  the  money  then,"  repUed  Aris- 
tippus, "  and  you  will  possess  two."  The 
following  anecdote  exhibits  bis  amenity  of 
manners  to  much  advantage.  In  the  midst  of 
a  dispute  with  vEschines,  when  both  were 
growing  warm — "  Let  us  give  over,"  he  said, 
"  before  we  make  ourselves  the  talk  of  ser- 
vants :  we  have  quarrelled,  it  is  true;  but  1,  as 
your  senior,  have  a  right  to  make  the  first 
motion  to  a  reconciliation."  Of  the  school 
founded  by  Aristippus  at  Cyrene,  very  little  is 
really  known,  but  that  it  was  continued  in  suc- 
cession by  his  daughter  Arete,  Hegesias,  Ani- 
c*>ri*,  Theodoras,  and  Hion  ;  and  expired  about 
a  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  or  pro- 
bably rather  merged  into  the  more  formal  sect 
of  Kpicurus.  The  doctrine  of  Aristippus,  ac- 
cording to  the  scanty  information  acquired  of 
it,  made  pleasure  the  ultimate  object  of  human 
pursuit,  but  palliated  the  licence  of  the  theory 
ky  rendering  virtuous  emotions  and  praise- 
worthy  actions  essential  to  pleasure.    Looking 
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to  the  practice  of  tbe  founder  himself,  lie  ap 
pears  to  have  been  the  Chesterfield  of  the  an 
cient  world;  and  the  system  of  the  latter,  it 
taught  in  the  Grecian  manncT,  would  possibly 
ap(»ear  very  similar  to  that  of  Aristippus.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  observe  on  tlie  danger  of  a 
theory  which  prescribes  enjoyment  in  lien  of 
forbearance,  and  formally  dispensing  with 
moral  restraint,  places  a  mere  visionary  bar- 
rier between  virtue  and  sensuality. — Sum  ley* 
Brucker. 

AHISTO  of  Ckio*  a  stoic  phuWipher, 
who  flourished  about  260  years  It.  C.  lie 
dismissed  from  his  plan  of  study  both  lo^ic  and 
physics  ;  the  former  as  useless,  and  the  latter 
as  above  our  comprehension.  There  was  «/lso 
another  philosopher  of  the  name,  a  native  of 
Ceos,  who  filled  the  Aristotelean  chair  H.  C. 
230,  and  was  tbe  author  of  a  book  entitled 
44  Amatory  Similes,"  cited  by  Athenreus. — 
Stanley, 

AH1STOGITON,  a  citizen  of  A  them., 
whose  naire  is  rendered  famous  by  a  conspiracy 
formed  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Hanno- 
dius,  against  the  tyrants  Hippias  and  Ilippar- 
chus,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  They  succeeded 
in  killing  Hipparchus ;  but  not  being  seconded 
by  the  people,  Harmodius  was  despatched  by 
the  guards,  and  Aristogiton  secured.  Hippias, 
instituted  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  plot, 
and  tortured  Aristogiton  to  discover  hi*  ac- 
complices, who  naming  all  the  best  friends  of 
the  tyrant  in  succession,  they  were  immediately 
put  to  death.  On  being  asked  by  Hippias  if 
there  were  any  more  ?  "  There  now  remains,' 
said  Aristogiton  with  a  smile,  "  only  thysel. 
worthy  of  death."  1  lippias  being  expelled  three 
years  after,  the  Athenians,  from  motives  of 
policy,  paid  the  most  unbounded  honours  to 
the  two  friends  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
placing  in  the  forum  their  statues  by  Prax- 
iteles, singing  hymns  to  their  praise  at  the 
Panathenea,  and  decreeing  that  no  slave  should 
ever  bear  their  names.  These  events  took  place 
B.C.  516. — Plutarch,     Thucydides. 

ARISTOMENES,  a  celebrated  Greek  hero 
and  patriot,  was  tbe  son  of  Nicomedes,  a  de- 
scendant from  the  royal  family  of  Messene. 
Indignant  at  the  grievous  servitude  in  which 
the  Messenians  were  held  by  the  Spartans,  he 
excited  them  to  take  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  and  com- 
menced the  second  Mcssenian  war,  13.  C.  68 j. 
After  a  struggle  of  the  most  arduous  nature, 
rendered  more  than  commonly  interesting  by 
the  heroic  deeds  and  extraordinary  personal 
adventures  of  Aristomenes,  the  Mebsenian;;, 
under  the  conduct  of  his  son  and'  another 
leader,  passed  over  toSicilv,  where  thev  founded 
the  iity  of  Messina.  He  himself  however  re- 
mained in  Greece,  and  was  planning  new 
exertions  against  the  Spartans,  when  death 
freed  them  from  their  iuvcterate  and  able 
enemy  ;  and  the  independence  of  his  country 
expired  with  him.  Such  was  the  high  cha- 
racter of  Aristomenes,  that  a  person  at  tlie 
head  of  the  state  at  Rhodes,  being  directed  by 
the  oracle  of  Del  phot  to  pay  his  .'uldrv.i-a**  '»> 
the  daughter  of  the  moat  worthy  of  the  ijret  h<. 
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Kpnosed,  by  way  of  obedience,  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes.  He  died  at  Rhodes,  while  on  a 
visit  to  thin  son-in-law,  who  erected  for  him  a 
nagnincent  monument  in  that  island, — Diod. 
Sie.     Pamsanuu. 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet 
of  Athens,  and  most  likely  an  Athenian  by 
birth,  although  his  enemies  sought  to  represent 
him  as  a  stranger.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Socrates,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Greece ;  and 
wrote  most  of  his  comedies  during  the  Pelo- 
pounesian  war.  His  imagination  was  quick 
and  lively,  and  his  talent  for  satire  and  rail- 
lery unrivalled.  He  commenced  bis  career  by 
an  exposure  on  the  stage  of  those  whom  he 
the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
was  his  wit  and  severity,  that  his  attacks 
formidable  to  the  most  powerful,  espe- 
cially as  the  licence  of  the  Athenian  drama 
then  allowed  him  to  be  undisguisedly  personal. 
So  agreeable  was  his  exercise  of  this  freedom  to 
the  temper  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  led  him 
through  the  city,  and  decreed  that  he  should 
be  honoured  by  a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive 
tree  in  the  citadel,  the  greatest  honour  a  citizen 
could  receive.  His  descriptions  of  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  the  Athenians  were 
deemed  so  accurate,  that  when  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  desired  to  learn  the  manners  and 
language  of  Athens,  Plato  forwarded  to  him 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  most 
faithful  representation  of  them.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  his  extraordinary  gift  of  comic 
raillery,  he  appears  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  been  patriotic  and  judicious,  exercising 
it  in  general  against  the  ambitious  and  cor- 
rupt ;  but,  as  usual  with  party  satirists,  he  was 
seduced  into  indefensible  personalities,  and 
especially  into  a  malignant  attack  upon  the  re- 
putation and  morals  of  Socrates.  His  comedy 
of  "  The  Clouds  "  was  expressly  written  in  de- 
rision of  that  philosopher,  whom  he  endea- 
vours not  only  to  ridicule  by  his  buffoonery, 
but  to  load  with  the  most  serious  accusations. 
The  Athenians  had  sufficient  sense  and  feeling 
to  be  displeased  with  this  license  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  supposed  to 
have  operated  in  the  end  towards  preparing 
the  people  for  that  unjust  decree  which  de- 
prived Athens  of  its  greatest  ornament  in  So- 
crates. His  calumnious  attacks  at  length  in- 
duced Akibiades  to  procure  a  law  against 
representing  any  character  by  name  in  comic 
personation  ;  a  regulation  that  led  to  what  was 
called  the  "middle  comedy,"  in  which  satire 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  decent  veil  of  fiction. 
Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  written  fifty-four 
comedies,  but  eleven  only  remain,  of  which 
"  The  Clouds  "  is  one.  Of  these  "  Plutus  "  is 
deemed  the  best ;  and  whatever  his  merit  in 
other  respects,  his  wit  frequently  degenerates 
into  scurrility,  his  humour  into  mere  buf- 
foonery, while  common  decency  is  often  very 
prosily  violated.  Nor  are  these  faults  to  be 
deemed  the  result  of  the  different  criterion  of 
judgment  afforded  by  modern  manners,  being 
often  censured  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
Latterly  however  even  his  almost  universally 
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decried  attack  upon  Socrates  has  l>een  pd« 
hated  by  certain  party  writers  in  this  country, 
for  no  other  reason  that  can  be  discovered  than 
a  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  champions  of 
Athenian  orthodoxy,  with  whose  administration 
and  interests  the  independent  exertions  of  So- 
crates, as  a  reformer,  might  be  presumed  to 
interfere.  It  is  more  in  favour  of  Aristophanes 
to  remark  that,  in  ai;es  much  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  his  merits  thau  any  modern  times 
can  be,  he  has  been  thought  to  unite  ail  the  pe- 
culiar elegancies  of  the  Attic  muse  with  an  ini- 
mitable talent  for  wit  and  humour.  The  most 
eloquent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  St  Chrysostom, 
thought  so  highly  of  his  style,  that  he  always 
slept  with  his  works  under  his  pillow  ;  and  the 
learned  Madame  Dacier  was  scarcely  less  en- 
thusiastic. The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  he  survived 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  by  Thrasy  bulus. 
The  best  editions  of  Aristophanes  are  those  of 
K  lister, Amsterdam,  17 10,  folio ;  Bergler,  1760, 
$  vols.  4to  ;  Brunck,  Strasburg,  17&J,  3  vols, 
8vo ;  Invernizi,  Leipsic,  2  vols.  8vo,  179 K  An 
English  version  of  "The  Clouds"  has  been 
published  by  Cumberland,  and  of  some  of  his 
other  comedies  more  recently  by  Mitchell.— 
Vossiiis.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Ed. 

ARISTOTLE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  Greece,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Peripatetic  sect,  was  born  at  Stagyra,  a  town 
of  'l*hrace,  B.C.  384,  being  the  son  of  Nico- 
machus,  physician  to  Amyntas  king  of  Mace- 
don.  His  parents  dying  during  Ids  childhood, 
he  was  brought  up  by  Proxenus  of  Atarna  in 
Mysia,  aud  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
the  disciple  of  Plato,  who  used  to  call  him 
"  the  mind  "  of  his  school.  Upon  the  insuf 
ficient  evidence  of  Aristoxenus,  who  regarded 
him  with  personal  enmity,  Aristotle  is  said  to 
have  treated  his  aged  master  with  disresj>ect 
and  ingratitude,  by  setting  up  a  rival  school 
during  his  life-time.  The  accusation  is  how- 
ever refuted  by  other  authorities,  and  is  fur- 
ther discountenanced  by  the  fact  of  his  honour- 
ing Plato  by  a  funeral  eulogy,  and  erecting  a 
monument  to  bis  memory.  On  the  election  of 
Speusippus  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the  academy, 
Aristotle  retired  from  Athens,  and  went  to 
reside  with  his  friend  Hermias,  king  or  governor 
of  Atarna ;  and  when  in  the  sequel  that  ruler 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  he  gratefully  married 
his  sister  Pythia,  then  reduced  to  poverty  by 
his  ruin,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mitylene. 
A  short  time  after  these  events,  Philip  of 
Macedon,  impressed  by  his  great  fame,  re- 
spectfully invited  him  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Alexander,  which  office  he 
accepted,  and  fulfilled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
acquire  the  friendship  of  both  father  and  son. 
According  to  Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius, 
Alexander  was  not  only  instructed  by  his  great 
preceptor  in  eloquence,  physics,  ethics,  and 
politics,  but  even  in  the  more  abstruse  or 
esoteric  doctrines  of  bib  philosophy,  includin 
metaphysics.  In  recompense  of  the  merits 
Aristotle,  who  attended  to  the  instruc 
Alexander  for  five  yoars,  king*  Philip 
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the  town  of  Stagyra,  which  he  had  dismantled, 
and  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their  former 
privileges.  Upon  the  accession  of  Alexander 
to  the  throne  of  Mace  don,  Aristotle  declined 
to  accompany  him  on  his  grand  expedition  into 
Asia,  but  left  with  him  his  kinsman  Callis- 
thenes,  and  returned  after  a  long  absence  to 
Athens.  This  separation  did  not  produce  any 
coolness  between  them ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
In  order  to  furnish  Aristotle  with  materials  for 
his  Natural  History,  Alexander  supplied  him 
with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  collected  at 
a  vast  expense  from  different  countries.  On 
the  subsequent  disgrace  of  Callisthenes,  a 
mutual  alienation  indeed  took  plate,  but 
appears  not  to  have  led  to  any  actual  ill 
offices.  At  Athens,  Aristotle  found  the  aca- 
demy occupied  by  Xenocrates,  but  obtained 
leave  from  the  magistrates  to  occupy  the 
Lyceum,  a  large  open  building  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  previously  used  for  military  exer- 
cises. Here,  about  35.5  B.C.  he  opened  a 
school,  and  founded  a  new  sect  of  philosophers ; 
and  as  he  usually  walked  as  he  lectured,  his 
followers  were  called  Peripatetics,  and  his  sys- 
tem the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  The  supe- 
riority of  Aristotle's  abilities,  and  the  novelty  of 
his  doctrines,  as  usual,  created  him  rivals  and 
enemies ;  and  after  having  taught  for  thirteen 
years  in  the  Lycteum  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, he  was  accused  by  Eurymedon,  a  priest, 
of  impiety.  The  express  nature  of  this  ac- 
cusation is  not  known  ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  it  consisted  in  some  alleged 
prostitution  of  divine  honours  to  his  deceased 
mend  Hermias.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  perceiving  that  his  situation  resem- 
bled that  of  Socrates,  he  withdrew  with  a  few 
of  his  friends  to  Chalcis,  after  delivering,  ac- 
cording to  Lilian,  this  pithy  remark :  '*  I  am 
not  willing  to  give  the  Athenians  an  occasion 
of  being  a  second  time  guilty  of  injustice 
against  philosopy."  He  remained  at  Chalcis 
until  his  death,  the  manner  of  which  is  vari- 
ously reported ;  but  nothing  seems  certain  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  he  expired  in  that  city  in  the 
114th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  3*5,  in  the  sixty- 
tliird  year  of  his  age.  Aristotle  was  twice 
married ;  first,  as  before  observed,  to  Pythia, 
the  sister  of  Hermias,  and  afterwards  to  Her- 
pilis,  a  native  of  Stagyra,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  called  Nicomachus.  In  his  person  he  was 
slender  and  of  middle  stature ;  he  had  a  shrill 
voire,  small  eyes,  and — if  the  bust  found  at 
Rome  by  Ursinus  be  authentic — a  prominent 
nose,  liis  constitution  was  delicate,  but  he 
corrected  the  natural  weakness  of  his  stomach 
by  temperance.  As  the  enemies  of  this  great 
man  appear  to  have  been  able  to  muster  up 
nothing  against  him  beyond  vague  and  suspi- 
cious imputations  of  impiety,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  nothing  more  specific  could  be  sup- 
plied •  His  services  to  his  country  and  gratitude 
to  his  early  friends  aid  benefactors  are  on  re- 
cord ;  and  his  love  of  truth  is  emphatically 
expressed  by  the  adage  commonly  ascribed  to  . 
him,  "  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  mat; is 
tamen  arnica  Veritas."  Of  the  vast  extent  of 
his  intellect,  his  wiiiiugs  remain  an  indubitable  t 
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testimony :  they  may  be  classed  under  the  m- 
vend  heads  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  politics,  ethics 
physics,  mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics. 
On  rhetoric  he  has  written  three  books,  in 
which  the  principles  of  eloquence  are  inves- 
tigated with  so  much  depth  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  arrangement,  as  to  form  the  basie 
of  all  that  has  been  since  afforded  by  Qnin- 
tilian,  Cicero,  and  lateT  writers.  On  poetry 
he  furnishes  a  correct  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  drama  and  the  epic,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  consists  in  the  scholastic 
precision  and  philosophical  closeness  with 
which  the  subject  is  handled,  without  any 
address  to  the  passions  or  imagination.  On 
politics,  although  the  opinions  of  Aristotle 
may  not  very  clo&ely  apply  to  modern  theories 
and  forms  of  government,  they  still  possess  a 
general  value.  The  leading  doctrine  of  his 
"  ethics"  is,  that  virtue  consists  in  an  avoid- 
ance of  two  extremes,  the  one  of  which  is  vi- 
cious through  excess,  the  other  through  defect. 
His  morality  is  less  fanciful  than  that  of  Plato, 
and  less  pure  than  that  of  Socrates,  receiving 
a  worldly  tincture  from  his  residence  in  the 
court  of  Philip.  Of  logic  Aristotle  may  be 
almost  deemed  the  inventor — of  the  art  of  syl- 
logistic reasoning  especially ;  and  whatever 
may  now  be  thought  of  its  absolute  utility,  it 
was  in  itself  a  great  effort  of  ingenuity.  The 
mathematical  pieces  of  Aristotle  which  have 
reached  us  are  deemed  imperfect,  and  less 
valuable  than  his  other  labours.  His  "  physics  " 
partake  of  the  defects  of  all  the  ancient  schools, 
but  yet  contain,  especially  in  the  history  of 
animals,  many  useful  descriptions,  the  result 
of  much  accurate  observation.  With  respect 
to  the  seat  or  principle  of  animal  and  rational 
life,  he  wisely  chose  to  employ  himself  in  de- 
fining its  faculties  rather  than  in  explaining  its 
specific  nature;  and  whether  he  deemed  it 
immortal  or  otherwise  does  not  appear.  Un- 
der the  title  of  "  metaphysics,"  which  he  calls 
the  "  First  Philosophy,"  he  treats  of  ontology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Being,  and  sneaks  of  a 
"  First  Cause  or  Mover,"  which  he  conceives 
to  be  simple  intelligence  or  God,  that  by  the 
exertion  of  its  energy  originates  motion,  and 
is  perpetually  and  necessarily  occupied  in 
doing  so.  Attending  to  the  general  claims  of 
the  pliilosopher,  he  is  doubtless  the  first  in 
the  class  of  eminent  inquirers  who,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
sought,  by  an  acute  and  elaborate  exertion  of 
pure  intellect,  to  elicit  results  and  discoveries 
to  which  mind  alone,  without  experiment,  can 
never  be  adequate.  It  follows  that,  in  those 
branches  of  inquiry  which  are  in  their  nature 
more  reflex,  meditative,  and  critical,  he  most 
excels,  possessing  a  profound  and  penetrating 
genius  and  a  wonderful  power  of  classification, 
definition,  and  analysis.  Neither  can  it  he 
denied  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  objects,  and  was  a 
far  more  diligent  observer  of  physical  and 
moral  phenomena  than  most  of  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him :  thus,  wliile  the  sub- 
tilties  of  his  metaphysics  and  of  his  logir  or«j 
of  little  value,  his  descriptions  in  natural  phi 
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losopby,  and  lib  observations  on  political, 
moral,  and  critical  subjects,  form  a  valuable 
treasure.  After  all  therefore,  the  comparative 
solidity  of  his  labours,  as  compared  with  those 
of  his  predecessors,  is  exceedingly  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  he  was  a  sort  of  Bacon  in  his  own 
day,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  called  a  dan- 
gerous innovator  by  a  similar  class  of  religious 
and  pedantic  alarmists  to  that  by  which  the 
decline  of  his  philosophy  was  so  long  resisted. 
As  to  the  extravagant  admiration  of  him  during 
the  long  twilight  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  to 
be  principally  attributed  to  the  weapons  fur- 
nished by  his  dialectics  for  attack  and  defence, 
in  those  airy  disputes  concerning  the  Trinity, 
the  relation  of  its  three  persons  to  each  other, 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  intri- 
cacies of  grace,  predestination,  and  free-will, 
together  with  a  thousand  other  points,  here- 
tical and  orthodox,  in  regard  to  which  men 
can  never  think  alike,  and  yet  can  seldom  with 
patience  differ.  So  intimate  an  union  was 
established  between  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  religion,  that  Aristotle  be- 
came the  interpreter,  and  even  the  judge  of 
Paul,  and  second  only  to  Jesus  Christ.  All 
this  has  been  a  stage  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, although  difficult  to  be  regarded  as  a  ne- 
cessary one.  His  fame  was  also  doubtless  very 
great  iu  the  ancient  world,  although  his  writ- 
ings appear  to  have  been  soon  neglected  ;  and 
when,  having  been  buried  in  a  cave  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  his  heir  and  successor,  they  were 
recovered  by  A  pell  icon,  and  sent  by  Sylla  to 
Home,  few  persons  attached  themselves  to  his 
sect,  although  Cicero  undertook  to  explain 
a  portion  of  his  labours.  Under  the  Caesars 
his  philosophy  revived,  and  was  kept  alive 
until  seized  with  so  much  avidity  as  a  weapon 
of  Christian  warfare.  His  school,  notwith- 
standing certain  attempts  to  restore  it  under 
other  names,  is  now  however  to  all  practical 
purposes  defunct ;  and  men  no  longer  neglect 
substantial  knowledge  in  pursuit  of  the  phan- 
toms and  abstractions  of  the  Peripatetics; 
which  however,  like  all  other  established 
errors,  were  long  tenaciously  maintained  and 
defended  by  persecution  and  bloodshed. 
The  principal  writings  of  Aristotle  have  se- 
parately passed  through  various  editions.  Of 
his  entire  works  the  principal  are — "Editio 
Princeps,"  in  Greek,  Aldus,  6  vols,  folio,  1495  ; 
of  Casaubon,  Lugd.  1590,  1646,  2  vols,  folio ; 
and  of  Duval,  Paris,  1629, 1651.  An  English 
version  of  Aristotle's  "Kthics  and  Politics" 
has  been  supplied  by  Dr  Gillies,  2  vols.  4 to, 
1791 ;  of  his  treatise  "  On  Government,"  by 
Mr  Ellis,  4to,  1778  ;  and  of  his  M  Poetics,"  by 
MrPye,  in  1788,  and  Mr  Twining,  in  1789. 
A  translation  of  his ' 4  Metaphysics,"  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Taylor,  was  also  published  in  1801.  As  to  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  they  are  innumera- 
ble ;  a  fact  which,  combined  with  the  distortion 
of  his  philosophy  to  purposes  which  he  could 
never  have  contemplated,  furnished  Swift  with 
a  neat  piece  of  satire  in  his  Gulliver.  The 
shade  of  Aristotle  is  first  made  to  appear  by 
the  governor  of  Glubbdubrib,  and  then  those 
of  hit  various  commentators,  who  were  regarded 
Bioo.  Djctv-No.VUK 
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by  him  as  utter  Uranpn* — Brucktr*    StunUy. 
Aikin's  G.  Diet. 

ARISTOXENUS.  There  were  two  ancient 
musicians  of  this  name,  the  one,  nvrname 
Se li nunti us,  flourished  in  the  28th  01)  mpiad, 
and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius;  the  second,  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  born  at  T*/en- 
turn,  three  hundred  years  later,  and  about  550 
before  the  Christian  sera.  He  was  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  musician,  and  a  pupil  oi' 
Aristotle.  Although  he  has  the  credit  of 
having  composed  453  volumes  on  different 
subjects,  only  three  of  them,  his  "  Harmonic 
Elements,"  (considered  the  oldest  musical 
treatise  in  the  world)  are  now  extant.  Meur- 
sius  printed  an  edition  of  it  at  Ley  den  in  1616, 
4to.  In  the  works  of  Aristoxenus,  in  the 
midst  of  much  repetition  and  apparent  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  there  is  to  be  traced  an 
Aristotelian  precision  and  accuracy,  not  to  be 
found  in  musical  writers  of  a  much  later  date. 
Moreri.    Burney'z  Hist,  of  Mus. 

ARIUS,    a  presbyter    of    the    church   of 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  a  native  of  Lybia,  and 
to  Photius,  of  Alexandria.    Of  his  early  life 
few  particulars  are  known  ;  but  in  the  prelacy 
of  Alexander,  in  contradiction  to  an  harangue 
from  that  bishop,  affirming  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  of  the  same  essence,  he  main- 
tained that  the  Son  was  essentially  distinct, 
and  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  but  was 
created  out  of  nothing  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
This  being  an  age  of  controversy,  the  doc- 
trine  of  Alius    soon   found   partisans;   and 
Alexander,    observing  with   displeasure    the 
growth  of  opinions  which  he  deemed  here- 
tical, called  a  council  in  Alexandria  of  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  in  which  the 
tenet  of  Arius  was  condemned,  while  Alius 
himself,  and  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  him, 
were  excommunicated  from  the  church,  and 
expelled  the  city.     He  withdrew  into  Pa- 
lestine, where,  supported  by  numerous  and 
respectable    followers,    among    which     were 
several  of  the  bishops  of  Asia,  he  exhibited 
considerable  fortitude.     The  clergy  being  di- 
vided, the  contest  was  carried  to  such  a  ridi- 
culous excess,  as  to  furnish  matter  for  ludi- 
crous exposure  in  the  public  theatres.     The 
emperor  Con stan tine,  struck  with  the  absurdity 
of  the  conflict,  assumed  the  office  of  modera- 
tor, and — possibly  in  the  first  place  following 
his  own  unbiassed  judgment — called  such  dis- 
tinctions cobwebs,  which  however  useful  as 
exercises  of  ingenuity  for  the  learned,  ought 
not  to   be  made    a  subject  of  popular  con- 
tention.    His  priestly  advisers  however  gra- 
dually found  means   to  convince  him  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  year 
325  he  assembled  three  hundred  bishops  at 
the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  in  order  to 
settle  it.     Here,  it  being  decided  that  Chris* 
was  consubxtantial  with  the  father,  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  signed  as  the  established  formulary 
of  orthodox  belief,  and  the  doctrine  of  Arinc 
was  condemned,  and   himself  banished  into 
the  remote  province  of  Illyricum.    An  ai*^r<g 
edict  followed,  iu  w\\\c\x  \na  idtaxetX 
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stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Porphyrias,  and 
his  writings  were   ordered  to  be  burnt.     So 
little  however  did  Constantino  know  his  own 
mind  in  this  matter,  that  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  by  means  of  a  presbyter  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Kmperor's  sister,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  conduct  and  faith  of  Alius 
had  been  misrepresented.     Upon  this  infor- 
mation, the  Emperor  recalled  him  from  banish- 
ment, and  recommended  the  bishops  then  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  concealed  Arians,  to  re-adinit  him  into 
the  community  of  the  church.     Nothing  now 
remained  to  complete  the  triumph  of  Arms, 
but  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  church 
of  Alexandria,     from    which    he    had    been 
ejected;   but  Athanasius,  who  by  the  death 
of  Alexander  had  become  bishop  of  that  see, 
steadily  refused.    At  Constantinople  however, 
a  day  was  appointed,  by  the  express  command 
of  the  Emperor,  for  the  solemn  re-admission  of 
Arius  into  the  communion,  when,  according 
to  the  historian  Socrates  and  to  Athanasius,  on 
that  same  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  city, 
on  retiring  to  obey  a  sudden  call  of  nature,  he 
discharged  his  entrails,  and  died  on  the  spot. 
This  detail  of  the  affair  of  course  is  doubted  ; 
and,  as  Mr  Gibbon   observes,   "  Those   who 
press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Alius 
must  make  their  option  between  poison  and 
miracle."    The  tenets  of  Arius  call  for  no  re- 
mark here :  the  credit  of  considerable  talents 
and  learning  has  not  been  denied  him,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  life  afford  no  presumption  that 
he  was  not  a  firm  and  conscientious  adherent 
of  what  he  deemed  the  truth.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  wrote  much  beyond  small  pieces 
in  verse,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more  igno- 
rant, one  of  which,  entitled  "  Thalia,"  is  spoken 
of  by  Athanasius  as  abounding  in  coarseness 
and  buffoonery.     Two  epistles  of  his  are  now 
atone  extant.     The  theory  of  Arius   did  not 
expire  with  him,  but  in  succeeding  ages  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church  on  one  side,  and  to  Soci- 
nianism  on  the  other.    Among  those  who  still 
profess   this  system,    his  opinions    are    also 
much  modified ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trinal extremes  of  the  express  divinity  or  hu- 
manity of  Christ  will  sooner  or  later  divide  the 
religious  world,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  less 
perceptible  distinctions  cither  of  Arius  himself 
or  of  those  who  are  still  called  after  him. — 
Bayle.    Lard  tier.     Mtuheim.    Gibbon. 

ARKENHOLZ  (John)  a  native  of  Helfing- 
fors  in  Sweden,  born  1695,  died  1777.  While 
on  his  travels,  he  wrote  a  sharp*  attack  on  car- 
dinal Fleury,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
France,  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Considera- 
*ions  sur  la  France  par  rapport  a  la  Suede  ;" 
en  which  that  minister  lodged  a  complaint 
against  him  with  the  Swedish  government,  tie 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  fi- 
nance in  1743,  and  three  years  afterwards  put 
in  chaxge  of  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  collected 
at  Cassel.  A  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
written  by  him,  appeared  some  time  after  his 
ileceaae,  in  1  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published 
of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  with 
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the  hitters  addressed  to  her  by  the  celebrated 
Grotius. —  Biog.  UniverseUe. 

ARKWRIGHT  (Sir  Richard)  an  Eng. 
lish  manufacturer,  the  contriver  of  that  wou- 
derful  piece  of  mechanism,  used  by  cotton 
manufacturers,  called  the  spinning  frame  , 
which,  when  put  in  motion,  performs  the 
whole  process  of  spinning,  leaving  to  man 
the  office  only  of  supplying  the  material,  and 
of  joining  or  piecing  the  thread  when  it  hap- 
pens to  break.  The  extraordinary  person  to 
whom  we  owe  the  compilation  and  comple- 
tion into  a  connected  whole  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  invention,  was  born  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1732.  In  the  year  1760, 
he  lived  at  Bolton-  le- Moors  in  the  same 
countv.  At  this  time  he  was  a  barber,  but 
soon  after  he  travelled  through  the  country, 
buying  human  hair,  living  in  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
operations  carrying  on  around  him  ;  and  hear- 
ing from  every  one  complaints  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  cotton  yarn,  assisted  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  one  John  Kay,  a  clock  maker  of 
Warrington,  he  set  about  contriving  a  plan 
for  changing  the  mode  of  spinning.  He  had 
great  difficulty  in  giving  his  ideas  a  practical 
form,  from  his  total  want  of  mechanical  skill 
and  experience  ;  and  his  important  discovery 
was  likely  to  have  been  lost  to  the  world, 
from  his  not  being  able  to  find  any  person 
willing  to  embark  the  capital  that  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  undertaking  a  fair  trial.  At 
last,  he  however  prevailed  on  Mr  Smalley 
of  Preston  to  afford  him  pecuniary  assistance, 
to  enable  him  to  build  a  factory,  but  being 
driven  from  Lancashire  by  the  fear  of  violence 
from  those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by 
the  old  mode  of  spinning,  he  removed  in  1768 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  built  a  mill  and  used 
horses.  While  at  Nottingham,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Messrs  Wrights,  bankers,  to  ad- 
vance him  the  sums  of  money  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  experiments ; 
but  as  these  gentlemen  fouud  the  amount 
required  larger  than  they  had  expected, 
Mr  Ark wright  applied  to  Mr  Need  of 
Nottingham,  as  a  j)erson  likely,  from  his  be- 
ing already  engaged  in  other  patent  disco- 
veries, and  acquainted  with  such  undertakings, 
to  take  a  share  in  the  advantage  in  lieu  of  them. 
Mr  Need  desired  liim  to  carry  the  mod*l  of  his 
machine  to  Mr  Strutt  of  Derby,  his  partner  in 
the  stocking  patent,  by  whose  report  he  would 
be  guided.  Mr  Strutt,  a  man  of  great  me- 
chanical skill,  seeing  at  a  glance  the  merit  of 
the  invention,  and  how  little  was  required  to 
render  it  complete,  told  Mr  Need  that  he 
might  with  great  safety  close  with  Mr  Ark- 
wright ;  the  only  thing  wanting  to  his  model 
being  an  adaptation  of  some  of  the  wheels  to 
each  other,  which,  from  a  want  of  skill,  the 
inventor,  with  all  his  powers  of  contrivance, 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  In  the  year 
1769,  therefore,  Mr  Arkwright  obtained  his  pa- 
tent for  spinning  with  rollers  ;  and  Mr  Need 
and  Mr  Strutt  became  his  partners  in  the  con- 
cerns to  be  carried  on  under  it.  He  erected 
his  first  mill  at  Nottingham,  which  he  worked 
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by  a  horse  power ;  but  this  mode  of  giving 
motion  to  the  machinery  being  expensive,  he 
m  the  year  1771  built  another  mill  at  Crom- 
ford,   in  the   parish  of  Wirks worth,   in   the 
county  of  Derby,  wliich  was  turned  by  a  water 
wheel,  alter  the  manner  of  Messrs  Lombe's 
silk  mill  at  Derby.    At  tins  tim«  the  jenny 
spinners  were  earnestly  employed  \n  improv- 
ing the  machines  used  tor  carding  and  roving  ; 
and  many  ingenious  contrivances  were  found 
out  to  shorten  those  operations.     Mr  Ark- 
wright kept  an  attentive  eye  on  these  con- 
trivances, and  by  combining  a  number  of  them 
into  a  series  of  engines,  he  formed  a  complete 
system  of  carding  and  roving  by  machinery, 
for  which  he  took  out  a  second  patent,  dated 
December    16,    1775,  and  in   1781  he  com- 
menced   actions   against  a  number    of    j>er- 
soms   for  invading   it.     Only  one  cause  was 
tried,  that  against  Colonel  Mordaunt  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  in  July,  1781.     Co- 
lonel Mordaunt's  defence  was,  that  Mr  Ark- 
wright  had  not  fully  communicated  his  inven- 
tions in  the  specification  as  required  by  law, 
and  that   therefore    the  patent  was   invalid. 
Several  witnesses  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury,  that,  instead  of  dis- 
closing his  inventions  in  the  specification,   he 
had  described  them  in  a  confused  and  unin- 
telligible manner  ;  and  a  verdict  was  in  conse- 
quence given  against  him.    In  February,  1785, 
nearly  four  years  after  the  first  trial,  which 
overturned  the  patent,  a  second  action  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
Mr  Arkwright  brought  a  number  of  artists  to 
prove,  that  they  could  make  machines  from 
his  specification  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained   a  verdict.     This  verdict  producing 
great  alarm  among  many  who  had  at  a  great 
expense  erected  machines  for  cotton-spinning, 
from  whom  an  acknowledgment  of  so  much 
a  spindle  was  demanded,  in  order  to  settle 
the    dispute,  a  process   on   scire  facias   was 
brought  against  Mr  Arkwright  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  which  the  whole  question 
was  brought  to  issue,  not  only  on  the  point  of 
the  unintelligibility  of  his  specification,  but  on 
the  less  technical  and  more  important  ground 
of  his  not  being  himself  the  inventor  of  the 
machines  foi  which   he  had  obtained  a  pa- 
tent.    The  ablest  lawyers  of  the  time,  amongst 
whom    were    Mr     Bearcroft,     Mr    Serjeant 
Adair,  Mr  Baron  Wood,  the  late  Mr  Justice 
Oiambre,  and  Lord  Erskine,  all  then  leading 
counsel,  were  arrayed  on  each  side.     After 
a  long,  minute,  and  ably  conducted  trial,   a 
verdict  was    given    against    Mr  Arkwright, 
which,  upon  a  subsequent  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  being  b*ld  by  the  court  to  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory, judgment  was  finally  given  against 
him  in  November,  1785,  and  the  patent  can- 
celled.     On  the  attempted  assassination  of 
his  late  majesty  George  III  by  Margaret  Ni- 
cholson, Mr  Arkwright  presented  an  address 
from   the  hundred  of  Wirksworth,    and  was 
knighted.    In  the  following  year,  1787,  he 
was  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire.    The  habit* 
of  thinking  of  this  able  and  extraordinary  man 
ware  intense ,  he  seldom  allowed  himself  time 
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for  recreation,  and  never  gave  up  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  deemed  useful.  The  originality  and 
comprehension  of  his  mind  were  perhaps 
marked  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  the 
judgment  with  which,  although  new  to  busi- 
ness, he  conducted  the  great  concerns  his  as- 
siduity gave  rise  to,  and  the  systematic  order 
and  arrangement  which  he  introduced  into 
every  department  of  hi*  extensive  works.  His 
plans  of  management,  which  must  have  been 
entirely  his  own,  as  no  establishment  of  a  si. 
railar  nature  then  existed,  were  universally 
adopted  by  others  ;  and  after  long  experience, 
they  have  not  yet,  in  any  material  point,  been 
altered  or  improved.  To  conclude,  he  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  and  was  one  great 
means  of  forwarding  her  manufactures.  To 
combine,  to  arrange,  to  put  in  execution, 
though  secondary  to  the  merits  of  original  in- 
vention— to  which  he  probably  had  a  much 
better  claim  than  the  jealousy  of  his  contem- 
]>oraries  would  concede  to  him — are  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  the  perfection  of  art.  With- 
out him,  the  water-frame  would  probably  have 
had  a  slow  and  tedious  introduction,  or  might 
have  perished  with  its  author,  and  been  lost 
to  the  world.  Sir  Hit  hard  Arkwright  died  at 
Cromford  in  Derbyshire,  in  August,  179S, 
aged  fifty-nine. —  Original  Communication.  EdU 

ARLAUD  (J amis  Aniovy)  a  native  of 
Geneva,  born  in  1668,  died  174:3.  He  at- 
tained to  great  j»erfection  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. A  copy  of  his  chef  d'auvre,  the  subject 
of  which  is  Jupiter's  amour  with  Leda,  sold 
for  six  hundred  guineas,  in  London,  in  his 
life  time ;  but  no  offers  could  tempt  him  to 
part  with  the  original,  which,  in  a  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm, he  at  length  anatomically  cut  to 
pieces.  He  taught  the  Regent  duke  of  Orlean* 
drawing,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  that 
prince,  who  assigned  him  apartments  at  St 
Cloud. — Pilkington, 

A  R LOTTO,  an  Italian  droll  of  the  clerical 
profession,  was  born  at  Mugello  near  Florence 
in  1395.  His  natural  talent  of  diverting  in 
conversation  by  humour  and  repartee,  not  only 
obtained  him  church  preferment,  but  rendered 
him  acceptable  to  such  men  as  Lorenzo  and 
Guiliano  de  Medici.  He  filled  Italy  and  other 
countries  with  stories  of  his  pleasantries  and 
singularities,  which  anecdotes  partake  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  age.  After  his  death,  a  col- 
lection of  his  jests,  adventures,  and  witticisms, 
was  made  under  the  title  of  "  Facetie,  FabuK, 
et  Motti,  del  Piovano  Arlotto,  Prete  Fioren* 
tino,"  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  He 
died  in  U83.—Taraho$chi.    Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

AKMKLLINI  (Mariano)  a  learned  Bene- 
dictine of  Ancoua,  born  in  the  latter  part  ot 
the  17th  century,  died  1737.  His  works  are, 
"  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret  Corradi,"  pub- 
lished in  1726, 12mo  ;  "  Bibliotheca  Benedic- 
tino  Casinensis,"  in  two  parts,  folio,  1731  ; 
"Three  Catalogues  of  eminent  Monks,  Bisho 
Reformers,"  &c.  folio,  1733 ;  and  a  list  of 
denda  et  Corrigenda  to  his  former  work 
Bibliotheca  Benedictino  Casinensis*  folio 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

ARMIN1US,  called  the  Deliverer 
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many,  was  the  ton  of  Sigimer,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  Catti.  He  served  with  great 
reputation  among  the  Roman  troops,  and  was 
rewarded  by  Augustus  with  the  citizenship  and 
knighthood  of  Rome ;  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  fomenting  the  discontent  prevailing 
among  the  German  nations,  and  producing  a 
wide  confederacy  for  revolt.  By  a  train  of 
artful  suggestions,  he  drew  Varus,  the  Roman 
commander  on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambus- 
cade, where  he  perished  with  almost  all  his 
forces,  A.D.  10.  Germanicus  marched  with 
a  pjwerful  array  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of 
Varus ;  but  it  required  more  than  one  cam- 
paign, and  several  battles,  before  he  obtained 
any  decided  advantage  ;  and  at  last  Armi- 
nius  fell  a  sacrifice  only  to  the  civil  feuds  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  his  own  country- 
men and  kindred,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
observed  by  Tacitus,  that  this  chief  headed 
the  armies  of  his  country  for  twelve  years,  and 
contended,  not  like  other  kings,  with  the  juve- 
nile force  of  Rome ,  but  with  its  mature  strength. 
He  was  long  celebrated  in  the  rude  songs  of 
his  countrymen,  and  even  received  divine  ho- 
nours under  the  title  of  the  god  Irmin. — Ta- 
cit i  A  n  nu  /•   Aikins  G.  Diet, 

ARMIN1US  or  HARMENSEN  (James)  a 
Christian  divine  and  leader  of  the  sect  of  Ar- 
minians  or  Remonstrants,  was  born  at  Oude- 
water  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1560.  He  lost 
his  father  in  his  infancy,  and  was  secretly 
educated  by  a  priest  favourable  to  the  Reformed 
Religion,  through  whose  liberality  he  became  a 
student  at  Utrecht.  On  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tron he  repaired  to  Marpurg,  but  had  scarcely 
vrived  there,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  his  native  town  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
Spaniards.  Distressed  at  this  intelligence,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Holland,  and  found 
that  his  mother,  sister,  brothers,  and  other  re- 
lations, bad  been  put  to  the  sword.  In  all  the 
anguish  of  grief,  he  returned  on  foot  to  Mar- 
purg, and  soon  afterwards  renewed  his  studies 
in  the  university  of  Leydeu.  Here  he  obtained 
so  much  reputation,  and  was  thought  so  de- 
serving of  encouragement  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam,  that  tbey  sent  him,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  finish  his  studies  at  Geneva,  where 
his  chief  preceptor  in  theology  was  Theodore 
Beza.  Adopting  in  philosophy  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Peter  Ramus,  he  privately  taught 
them,  which  innovation  gave  so  much  offence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Geneva.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  Basil,  where  his 
talents  for  disputation  were  highly  admired, 
and  after  a  while  again  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  acted  with  greater  caution.  Anxious  to 
attend  a  celebrated  lecture  at  Padua,  he  next 
visited  Italy ;  which  journey  produced  many 
false  reports  against  him  at  Amsterdam  of  a 
predilection  for  popery.  These  being  gradually 
dissipated  by  his  zeal  tor  the  Reformed  Religion, 
and  talents  as  a  preacher  of  its  doctrines,  he 
was  chosen  by  Lydius,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Franeker,  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  a 
wrttk  written  against  Beza's  doctrine  of  prc- 
Unfortunately  for  his  employer. 
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Arminius  was  converted  by  the  work  whic 
he   had  undertaken  to  refute.    He   honestly 
avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  and  renouncing 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  concerning  the  decree* 
of  God  and  divine  grace,  maintained  that  tin 
merits  of  Christ  extended  to  all  mankind,  ai.i 
that  the  grace  necessary  to  salvation  is  attain 
able  by  every  one.     As  this  was  dissenut:* 
from  toe  established  doctrine,  he  would  have 
been  involved  in  much  trouble,  had  not  thu 
magistracy  protected  him.     After  having  ex- 
ercised the  ministry  in  Amsterdam  for  fifteen 
years,  notwithstanding  his  new  convictions,  ho 
was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley  dm 
where  he  openly  declared  his  opinions,  whirli 
rapidly  spread  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
The  adherents  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  how 
ever,  caused  him  much  vexation  :  he  was  sc 
vend  times  summoned  to  the  Hague  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  colleague 
Gomarus  was  among  the  most  violent  of  his 
enemies.     These  contests,  with  the  continual 
attacks  on  his  reputation,  at  length  impaired 
his  health,  and  brought  on  a  complicated  disease, 
of  which  he  died  in  1609.    The  character  of 
Arminius  with  posterity  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  calumny  which    assailed   him  while 
living,  it  being  now  generally  admitted,  that 
he  was  candid,  amiable,  sincere,  and  possessed 
of  great  integrity.     He  was  also  a  friend  to 
universal  toleration,  and  established  it  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  Christians  are  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  religious  sen- 
timents.   His  followers,  who  obtained  the  name 
of  Remonstrants  from  a  petition  which  they 
addressed  to  the  states  of  Holland  in  1610, 
rapidly  increased  after  die  decease  of  their 
leader,  both  in  number  and  consequence,  and 
iucluded  some  of  the  first  men  in  Holland,  as 
Barne  veldt,  Hoogerbeets,  and  Grotius.the  latter 
of  whom  visited  England  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices of  archbishop  Abbot  and  James  I — (see 
article  Abbot).   The  subsequent  condemnation 
of  them  by  the  synod  of  Doit,  and  persecution 
under  prince  Maurice,  are  a  very  disgraceful 
portion  of  Dutch  history.     The  Armiuians  still 
remain  a  distinct  sect  in  Holland ;   and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  particularly  from 
the  time  of  Laud,  the  opinions  of  Arminius 
have  been  espoused  by  the  predominant  party 
in  the  church  of  England.     Editions  of  the 
whole   of  the  writings  of  this  divine  were 
published  in  one  volume,  4to,  Leyden,  16^9  ; 
Frankfort,  1631, 1634  ;  and  often  afterwarcs. 
The  principal  piece  in  this  collection,  entitled 
"  Dissertationes  de  Diversis  Christianas  Reli- 
gionis  Capitibus,"  will  afford  the   best  speci- 
men both  of  the  doctrine  and  style  of  this  emi- 
nent controversialist. — Brandt  Hut.  Vet.Armin. 
Mosheim, 

ARMSTRONG  M.D.  (John)  a  poet  and 
physician,  was  born  about  1709,  at  Castleton 
in  Roxburghshire,  where  his  father  was  mi- 
nister. He  studied  for  the  medical  profession 
at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  in  173*. 
He  settled  in  London,  where  be  appeared  in 
the  capacity  both  of  author  and  physician,  a 
conjunction  which  is  seldom  favourable  to  much 
progress  in  the  latter  character.    Hi*  first  pub- 
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htarion  was  a  humorous  attack  upon  empiric*, 
ia  the  manner  of  Lucian,  entitled  "  Ar.  Essay 
for  abridging  the  Study  of  Physic"  Ik*  fol- 
jowed  tliia,  in  1757,  with  a  serious  profession  a] 
essay  on  a  prevalent  disorder,  and  soon  after 
appeared  his  well-known  poem  entitled  "  The 
Economy  of  Love/'  which  met  with  a  success 
'iiat  in  the  sequel  was  possibly  more  injurious 
to  the  author  than  otherwise.  Regarded  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  it  is  an  elegant  and  vi- 
gorous performance ;  but  although  pruned  of 
much  of  its  luxuriance  in  a  second  edition,  a 
license,  inseparable  from  the  author's  mode  of 
considering  the  subject,  has  excluded  it  from 
the  more  reputable  collections  of  poetry.  In 
1744  he  published  his  leading  work,  a  didactic 
poem  entitled  "  'Die  Art  of  preserving  Health," 
and  at  once  established  a  literary  reputation 
that  his  subsequent  efforts  were  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  sustain.  His  next  productions,  a 
poem  •'  On  Benevolence,"  and  "  Taste,  an 
Kpistle  to  a  Young  Critic,"  were  little  no- 
ticed; but  greater  success  attended  a  prose 
volume,  displaying  considerable  humour  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  called  "  Sketches  or 
Essays  on  various  Subjects,  by  I*ancelot  Tem- 
ple, Esq."  1758.  The  celebrated  John  Wilkes 
was  supposed  to  have  had  some  share  in  thin 
production.  In  1760  Dr  Armstrong  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  army  in  Germany, 
from  which  country  he  wrote  "  Day,"  a  poem, 
and  an  "  Kpistle  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq."  A 
reflection  upon  Churchill,  in  this  letter,  drew 
from  the  latter  a  severe  retort  in  his ' '  J  ourney . ' ' 
Party  and  national  animosity  now  ran  so  high, 
that  a  native  of  Scotland  could  scarcely  remain 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  an  opponent  of  the 
court ;  and  in  consequence  the  intercourse  ter- 
minated between  Wilkes  and  Dr  Armstrong. 
At  the  peace  of  1763  he  returned  to  Ixmdon, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  physic ;  but  his 
indolent,  reserved,  and  independent  temper 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  suc- 
cess. In  1771  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  in 
company  with  the  late  Mr  Fuseli,  of  which 
tour  he  gave  a  short  account  under  the  name 
of  Lancelot  Temple.  1  lis  last  publication  was 
"  Medical  Essays,"  in  which  he  accounts  for 
lis  limited  practice,  and  complains  of  the 
tritics.  He  died  in  1779,  leaving  considerable 
taviugs  from  a  very  limited  income.  The  poeti- 
cal reputation  of  Armstrong  rests  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  •'  Art  of  preserving  Health,"  one 
If  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
"ttage,  in  which  he  thinks  boldly,  feels  strongly, 
md  expresses  himself  poetically.  The  fact 
nust  not  be  omitted,  that  he  contributed 
o  Thomson's  admirable  poem  of  "  The  Castle 
•f  Indolence,"  the  fine  stanzas  describing 
ihe  diseases  to  which  the  votaries  of  indolence 
become  martyrs.  He  is  also  himself  depicted 
diere  in  the  sombre  ]>ersonage  who  "  thanks 
aeaven  the  day  is  done,"  a  sketch  which  but 
vx>  correctly  ]x>urtrayed  the  morbid  sensibility 
That  preyed  on  his  temper,  obscured  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  cramped  his  intellectual 
energies. — Biag.  Brit,  A  i  kin's  O.  BU>g. 

AllMYNE  (Lady  Mary)  a  lady  eminent 
{iv  u*»r  learning  and  pietv,  as  well  as  rank,  in 
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the  17th  century.  She  was  the  wif<  of  S; 
William Armync,  and  daughter  to  Henry,  fourth 
son  of  George  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She 
was  well  read  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  left  behind  her  several  monu- 
ments of  her  munificence  in  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  foundations.  Her  death  took  place 
in  167.5. — Mallard's  British  Ladies. 

ARNALD  (Richard)  a  clrrgyman  of  the 
church  of  England  and  a  native  of  London. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Bishop  Stortford  gram- 
mar-school, whence  he  proceeded,  in  171  4.  to 
Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  but  quitted  it  foi 
a  fellowship  at  Emanuel  in  1720.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  very  learned  "  Commentary  on  the 
Apochryphal  Books,"  and  died  in  1756. — A'i- 
chols*  Hist,  of  Leicestershire. 

ARNALL  (Wii.masi)  a  political  writer 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  He  was  bred  an  attorney  ;  but  began,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty,  to  write  political  pa- 
pers, and  succeeded  Concanen  in  the  "  British 
Journal."  His  principal  paper  was  the  "  Free 
Briton,"  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  ;  and,  according  to  the  report  ol 
the  secret  committee,  he  received  no  less  than 
1 1 ,000/.  in  four  years  from  the  treasury.  Dr 
Warton  thought  that  he  possessed  considerable 
talents,  although  vain  and  careless ;  but  Mr 
Core  is  of  opinion  that,  in  common  with  all 
Walpole 's  writers,  he  was  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  combating  Pultcney,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  Chester  field,  railing  into  want 
from  his  extravagance,  this  joung  man  termi- 
nated his  life  in  1741,  aged  only  twenty-six*— 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  U-'alj/ole.  Muty't 
Chesterfield. 

A  R  X  A  U I )  de  Mereuil  a  Provencal  ] >oo 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  viscount  of  Beziers,  and  fell  vio- 
lently in  love  with  the  countess  of  Burlas  his 
consort.  After  the  Platonic  manner  of  this 
species  of  poetical  attachment  in  the  middle 
ages,  he  displayed  his  passions  only  in  songs 
and  sonnets,  which  he  published  in  a  book 
entitled,  ' '  Las  Recastenas  de  sa  Comtessa." 
He  (bed  in  1220. — Biog.  Vniverselle. 

ARNAlil)  (Francis)  abbe  of  Grand 
Champ,  a  French  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
bom  at  Aubignan  near  CarjM'iitras,  in  1721.  He 
]>ossessed  considerable  learning  and  taste,  but 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  for  the  com* 
plete  development  of  his  talents  as  a  man  of 
letters.  He  was  employed  in  the  "  Journal 
Etranger,"  the  "  Gazette  Litteraire  de  P Eu- 
rope," and  contributed  to  various  other  jour- 
nals and  collections.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1771,  and  died 
in  1784.— Ibid. 

ARNAUD  (Francis  Thomas  Mahif.  Ba- 
culard  i)')  a  miscellaneous  French  writer,  of  a 
noble  family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716.  He 
was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and  in  bis 
youth  composed  three  tragedies,  one  of  which, 
on  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  admiral  Co- 
ligni  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  recomme 
him  to  Voltaire,  who  gave  him  advice 
pecuniary  assistance.  Some  of  his  early 
ductions  were  also  favourably  noticed  hf 
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deric  of  Prussia,  who  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
ar.d  in  some  verses  styled  him  his  Ovid,  to  the 
excitement  of  much  ridicule  among  the  other 
wits  of  the  same  circle.  From  Berlin  he  went 
to  Dresden,  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  I  lis 
writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  of 
novels,  poems  and  plays,  of  which  there  are 
two  editions,  one  in  24  vols.  12 mo,  and  an- 
other in  12  vols.  8vo. — Ibid. 

ARNAUD  (George  d')  a  learned  critic, 
was  born  at  Franeker  in  1718,  of  a  family  of 
French  refugees.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
lie  wrote  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  which  were 
much  admired,  and  went  afterwards  to  study 
at  the  university  of  Franeker.  By  the  advice 
of  his  masVer,  the  celebrated  Hemsterhuis, 
he  published,  in  1728,  "  Specimen  Animad. 
Criticarum  ad  aliquot  Scriptores  Gra?cos,"  Sec. 
8vo,  Harling,  which  in  two  years  afterwards 
was  followed  by  another  volume.  In  1732  ap- 
peared his  learned  dissertation  "  De  Diis  ad- 
sessoribua  et  conjunctis,"  8vo,  Hague.  Being 
recommended  to  study  the  law,  he  discovered 
so  much  ability  in  defending  a  thesis,  "  De 
Jura  servorum  apud  Romanos,"  that  he  was 
appointed  law  reader.  In  1738  he  published 
a  volume  of  disquisitions  on  civil  law,  entitled 
"  Varia  conjecture,"  Franeker,  4to.  and 
Leu  ward  en,  1744.  On  Wetting's  quitting 
the  university  of  Franeker  for  that  of  I-eyden, 
Arnaud  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  died 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  before  he  could  take 
possession.  Various  lesser  pieces  by  tliis  ex- 
traordinary young  man  appeared  in  the  "  Mis- 
cellanets  Observau"  of  Amsterdam,  and  he  also 
left  behind  him  a  dissertation  on  the  family  of 
Scsevola,  published  by  Amtzenius,  Utrecht, 
1767. — Ibid.     Saxii  Onomasticnn. 

ARNAULD  ( Anton v)  a  French  lawyer, 
horn  at  Paris  in  1550,  was  attorney-general  to 
Catherine  de  Medici.  He  obtained  great  re- 
putation by  his  pleadings  against  the  Jesuits  in 
1594.  He  wrote  "  And  Espagnol,"  printed  in 
a  collection  of  discourses  on  the  present  state  of 
France,  1616,  12mo;  "  La  Fleur  de  Lys," 
1593,  8vo;  "  Avis  au  Roi  Louis  XI 11  pour 
men  regner,"  161a,  8vo,  Ate.  He  died  in 
1619,  lea  vine  ten  children  out  of  twenty -two 
which  he  had  by  his  one  wife  Catharine. — 76. 
ARNAULD  D'ANDILLl  (Robert)  the 
eldest  son  of  the  proceeding,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1589.  After  holding  some  honourable  of- 
fices, which  he  filled  with  great  reputation,  he 
retired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fire,  to  the  convent 
of  Port  Royal,  and  there  occupied  himself 
with  stgdy  and  rural  amusements,  until  his 
death  in  1674,  aged  eighty- six.  He  translated 
the  "  Confessions  of  St  Augustin  ;**  the  "  lives 
of  the  Saints ;"  "  Josephus  ;"  and  the44  Works 
of  St  Theresa  ;"  and  also  wrote  "  Memoirs  of 
Ids  Times/'  and  several  other  works. — Hayle. 
Biog.  Universelle. 

ARNAULD  (Antony)  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  the  twentieth  child  of  Antony  Ar- 
nauld  the  advocate.  He  was  born  in  1612, 
and  studied  at  the  college  of  Calvi,  on  the 
mine  of  which  the  Sorbonne  was  built,  and  in 
1641  look  his  doctor's  degree.     In  1643  he 
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nion,"  which  highly  displease*!  the  Jesuit* , 
and  the  controversy  between  tlwin  and  the 
Jansenists  being  at  its  height,  he  took  part 
very  zealously  with  the  latter.  For  his  writings 
on  this  side  the  question  he  was  expelled  the 
Sorbonne,  and  he  went  into  a  retirement, 
that  lasted  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time 
he  composed  hi*  various  works  on  grammar, 
geometry,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology. 
When  the  controversy  of  the  Jansenists  was 
ended,  he  left  his  retreat,  was  presented 
to  the  King,  kindly  received  by  the  pope's 
nuncio,  and  still  more  so  by  the  public.  He 
now  resolved  to  combat  with  the  Calvmists, 
and  published  his  book,  entitled  "  La  Perpe- 
tuite  de  la  Foi,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  grand 
controversy  between  him  and  the  minister 
Claude.  The  Jesuits  however  still  remained 
his  implacable  enemies  ;  and  in  1679  their  in- 
trigues again  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to 
retire  into  the  Netherlands,  wheuce  he  at- 
tacked them  with  great  acrimony.  He  died  iu 
1694;  and  his  heart,  at  his  own  request,  was 
deposited  in  the  Port  Royal.  A  catalogue  of 
his  works  may  lie  seen  in  Moreri,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  them  was  published  at  Lau  • 
sanne,  1777,  1783,  in  4r>  quarto  volumes,  no 
small  proof  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  modem 
booksellers.  They  consist  of  belles  lettres 
and  philosophy ;  his  controversial  writings 
respecting  grace ;  his  writings  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Calvinists  ;  and  Ids  theologi- 
cal works. — Moreri.     Battle. 

ARNAULD  (Henry)  brother  of  Robert 
and  Antony,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1597,  and 
in  1649  he  was  made  bishop  of  Angers.  He 
was  an  excellent  prelate,  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
a  comforter  of  the  afflicted  ;  who  attended  to  all 
bis  duties  with  the  most  unremitting  attention. 
One  of  his  intimates  observing  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  take  one  day  in  the  week  for  recrea- 
tion— "  Tell  me  the  day  on  which  1  am  i.ot  a 
bishop,  and  I  will  do  so,"  replied  Arnauld. 
His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Home,  where 
he  was  sent  to  quiet  the  disputes  between  ]*npe 
Innocent  X  and  Barberini,  were  published  so 
lately  as  1748,  Paris,  5  vols.  1?mo,  possibly  in 
consequence  of  their  abounding  with  curious 
anecdotes,  related  in  the  peculiar  style  which 
distinguished  all  the  Amaulds. —  Biog.  Univ. 

AKNDT.  There  were  two  brothers  of  this 
name,  (Christian  and  Joshi' a)  who  succes- 
sively filled  the  chair  of  logical  professor  at 
Rostock  in  Germany.  Ch  itis  n a  n,  the  eldest, 
was  born  in  1 623.  The  works  by  which  he  is 
principally  known  are — "  Observations  on  the 
true  use  of  Lo<jic  in  Divinity,"  I6.1O,  4to ;  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Au- 
tients,"  also  in  quarto,  printed  in  the  same 
year;  and  a  political  treatise,  ••  De  principiis 
constituentibus  et  conservantibus  rein  publi- 
cum,"  4to,  ltijl.  He  died  in  1683.  Joshua, 
his  brother,  was  born  at  Gustrow  in  1626,  and 
died  in  1685,  being,  in  addition  to  his  profes- 
sorship, chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  pedigree  of  the  Scaliger 
family,  1648  ;  "  A  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities,"  4to ;  a  volume  of  Sacred  Mis- 
cellanies   Hvo  ••  >  treatise  entitled  "  1  rutins 
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Duds  da  Rohan/'  8vo ; 
*  Laniena  Sabaudica,'*  4to,  lfi.V>;  and  re- 
marks od  V&vassour  s  work  "  De  forma 
Cbxisti/*  8to- — Mareri.     Biog.  UiiiverselU. 

ARNOT  (Chables)  son  of  Joshua,  born 
lo73,  was  a  -man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
at  the  time  of  bis  death  (1721 )  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Rostock.  He  published  a  life  of  his 
father  in  4to,  and  several  other  learned  work 8, 
among  which  are — "Schediasma  de  Phala- 
nde,  4to,  1702 ;  "  Schediasmata  Biblio- 
thecae  Gnrca*  difficilioris ;"  "  Bibliotheca 
pcikico-heraldica,''  8vo ;  "  System  a  IJtera- 
rium,"  4to ;  and  a  quarto  volume  of  Philolo- 
gical Discourses. — Ibid. 

ARNDT  (John)  a  native  of  Ballenstadt  in 
Anhalt.  born  1555.  Having  officiated  as  a 
pastor,  at  Quedlinbarg,  Brunswick  and  I  Hie  ben, 
he  at  length ,  through  the  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Brans  wick  Lunenburg,  became  in  Kill  su- 
perintendent of  all  the  churches  in  his  duchy, 
with  the  valuable  benefice  of  Zell.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  "  True  Christianity,''  imb- 
luhed  in  parts,  the  first  in  1605,  the  remaiuder 
in  1608.  Mr  Bcehm  printed  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  treatise,  which  went  through  two 
editions,  dated  in  1712  and  1720,  both  in 
three  octavo  volumes.  John  Arndt  died  in 
1691. — Ibid.    Sajii  Ononuuticon. 

ARNE  (Thomas  Aijovbtink)  Dr  of  music, 
was  born  in  King-street,  Covent-gard-n,  where 
bis  father  was  an  upholsterer.  Young  Arne's 
musical  propensities  very  early  develojK-d 
themselves,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
father,  who  designed  him  for  the  law,  and  with 
this  view,  after  a  short  course  of  education 
at  Eton,  removed  him  to  an  attorney's  office. 
By  mere  accident  however,  the  old  gentleman 
railing  on  a  friend  one  evening,  then  engaged 
with  a  musical  f»arty  at  home,  to  his  astonish- 
ment discovered  his  own  son  as  the  principal 
violin  player.  The  interference  of  this  friend, 
and  the  encomium  passed  upon  the  young 
man's  abilities  as  a  performer,  finally  drew 
from  the  father  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  fol- 
lowing music  as  a  profession,  in  which  he  soon 
made  rapid  progress.  Dr  A  roe's  compositions 
are  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  and  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  them  all.  Those  which 
appear  to  have  gained  him  the  greatest  repu- 
tation are — his  conversion  of  Fielding's  "Tra- 
gedy of  Tragedies,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Torn  Thumb  the  Great,"  into  a  burletta,  in 
which  form  it  still  keeps  the  stage  ;  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  he  set  Milton's  masque 
of  Comus;  and,  above  all,  his  Artaxerxe.%  an 
opera  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  from 
Metastasio.  Miss  Brent,  the  original  Mun- 
dane, was  lus  pupil  ;  and  into  this  part  es]>e- 
cially  he  contrived  to  lutroduce  all  the  divi- 
sions and  difficulties  of  the  Italian  school,  so 
that  the  character  has  ever  since  been  consi- 
dered as  the  touchstone  of  the  pretensions  of 
every  female  singer  that  aspires  to  the  first 
rank  in  English  opera.  Hie  copy-right  of  this 
opera  was  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  the  largest 
sum  which  had  4ver  been  given  at  that 
oerioa  for  a  piece  of  a  similar  description. 
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The  style  of  Dr.  Artie's  me.odies  caimot  be 
said  to  be  either  Italian,  l-'uglish,  or  Jkotch,  but 
rather  a  happy  amalgamation  of  the  three.  A 
modern  critic  of  t-imnence  has  prououuet  d  that 
Ame's  composition*  exhibit  a  natural  ease 
and  elegance,  a  flow  of  melody  which  steals 
upon  the  sense,  and  a  fulness  and  variety  which 
satisfy  without  surprising  by  any  new,  af- 
fected, or  extraneous  modulation.  He  ha*  not, 
it  is  true,  the  vigour  of  Purccll,  but  in  secular 
music  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
him  in  ease,  grace  and  fertility.  He  appa- 
rently aimed  only  at  pleasing,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. Dr  A  rue  died  in  1778,  having  ar- 
ranged for  the  stage  upwards  of  thirty  musicaJ 
pieces. — Burners  Hist,  of  Music. 

AHNE  (i\lniM>L)  son  of  the  preceding, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  precocious  musician ;  but 
although  many  of  his  compositions  are  still 
favourites,  he  never  attained  the  same  emi- 
nence. In  1764,  he  produced  "  Alcineua," 
an  opera,  at  Drury  Lane,  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr  Battishall,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  His  "  Cynion,"  subsequently  brought 
out  at  the  King's  Theatre,  added  more  both 
to  his  reputation  and  profits.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  strong  turn  towards  alchemy,  and 
to  have  wasted  much  time  and  money  in  the 
search  after  the  "grand  secret,"  which  un- 
profitable pursuit  he  had  afterwards  the  good 
sense  to  renounce. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Muric. 

ARNGRIM,  see  JONAS. 

ARN1GIO  (Harthoi.omkw)  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  of  Brescia  in  Ixunbardy,  l>orn  1523, 
died  1577.  Having  a  turn  for  literature,  he 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  abandoned  the  humble 
business  of  his  father,  to  which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  studies,  as  at 
length  to  obtain  a  doctor's  degree,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Padua. 
The  study  of  medicine,  to  which  he  applied 
himself,  proved  however  less  congenial  to  his 
disposition  than  the  service  of  the  Muses,  nor 
did  he  ever  obtain  half  the  reputation  as  a 
physician  which  he  acquired  as  a  poet.  He 
is  the  author  of  ••  Lettere,  Rime,  e  Oraaione," 
in  4to  ;  "  Meteoria,"  4to  ;  "  Lettura  letta 
publicamente  sopra  il  sonetto  del  Petrarca,*' 
Hvo  ;  "  l^a  Medic  ina  d'Amore  ;"  "  Dieci  Veg- 
lie  degli  ammendati  costumi  dell'  umana  vita/' 
4to ;  and  "  Le  Rime,"  the  last  published  in 
one  8vo  volume  in  1555. — Biog.  Univertelle. 

ARNOB1US,  an  African  professor  of  rhe- 
toric at  Sicca  in  Numidia,  in  the  third  century. 
He  embraced  the  Christian  religion  while 
under  persecution,  and  bis  work  "  Ad  versus 
Gentes,"  which  is  a  formal  defence  of  it,  has 
been  frequently  reprinted. — Mosheim.  Ijtrdner* 

ARNOLD,  a  monk  and  a  reformer,  born  at 
Brescia  in  Lombardy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard,  and  on  his  return  from 
France  promulgated  the  unpalatable  doctrine, 
that  tem|K>ralities  were  inconsistent  with  ec- 
clesiastical vows  and  duties,  and  that  all  cle- 
rical persons  enjoying  such  were  of  necessity 
excluded  from  salvation.  These  opinions 
were  in  1139  pronounced  "  heretical 
nable,"  in  a  council  held  at  the 
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John  I  .ale ran,  at  which  near  a  thousand  pre- 
lates attended,  jx)pe  Innocent  II  presiding  in 
person.  Arnold  on  this  fled  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  that  pon- 
tiff favoured  his  return  to  Italy.  Adrian  IV, 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  was  not 
however  more  disposed  to  tolerate  the  A  mold - 
ists  than  his  predecessor ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  some  popular  ferment  in  which  they  were 
■aid  to  he  implicated,  he  laid  the  whole  city 
of  Rome  under  an  interdict  till  the  obnoxious 
sect  was  expelled.  Their  leader  retired  into 
Tuscany ;  but  after  a  while  returned  again  to 
Rome,  and  perished  there  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  in  ll/>.*>. — Mosheim.  ReringtorCt 
Life  of  Abelard.     Gibbon. 

ARNOLD  (Christophkr)  a  native  of  Nu- 
remburg,  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry,  at  Altorf,  born  1637,  died  1686.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reading  and  information, 
having  travelled  much  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Kurope.  He  published — "  Oratio  de 
Janoet  Januario;"  "  Ornatus  Lingua?  Latin*;" 
'« De  Parasitis ;"  A  Treatise  on  the  Testimony 
of  Josephus  respecting  Christ ;  "  Kpistola?  ad 
Nicolaum  Heinsium ;"  "  Nota?  ad  Joh.  Ep.  Wa- 
genaelii  commentarium  in  Sotam;"  and  "Ca- 
tonis  Grammatici  dicta  cumcommentario  per- 
petuo,"  l^eyden,  1652. — Biog.  Univertelle. 

ARNOLD  (John)  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker of  Ixmdon,  born  1744,  author  of  several 
tracts  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  recent 
improvements  m  his  trade.  The  Board  of 
Longitude  voted  him  several  premiums  for  re- 
peated inventions,  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
more  perfect  mensuration  of  time.  He  died 
at  Eltham  in  Kent,  in  1799.— Gent.  Mag. 

ARNOLD  (Dr  Samuel)  a  composer  of 
celebrity,  born  at  London  in  1739.  His  opera  of 
the  Maid  of  the  Mill  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  and  is  still  occasionally  j>erformed. 
In  his  oratorios,  of  which  he  wrote  several, 
he  was  still  more  successful ;  the  "  Prodigal 
Son,"  especially,  being  selected  to  form  part 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  installation  of  lord 
North  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1773,  on  which  occasion  an  honorary 
degree  was  offered  and  refused  by  him  till  he 
had  gone  through  the  usual  academical  course. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  Dr  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr  IS  ares  as  organist  to 
die  chapel  royal  at  St  James's  ;  and  in  1786 
lie  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  Handel's 
works,  as  well  as  four  volumes  of  Services  and 
Anthems  in  Score.  His  death  took  place  Oc- 
tober 22,  1802,  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mm. 

ARNOLD  (Thomas)  an  eminent  physician 
of  Leicester,  born  1742.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  administering  to  patients  afflicted 
with  mental  hallucination,  and  presided  for 
many  years  over  an  establishment  dedicated 
to  their  reception.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  from  the 
latter  of  which  lie  received  his  first  diploma. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  me- 
dical subjects ;  among  others,  a  "  Dissertation 
on  Pleurisy,"  1766,  8vo  ;  "Observations  on 
tuity,"  in  two  8*0  volumes,  1782;  "A 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia  successfully  treated," 
1793  ;  and  '  Obseivations  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  In<ane,"  8vo,  1809.  lie  died  in 
18K*. — Gent.  Mag. 

ARXOLDE  (^Richard)  an  ancient  Kn^lish 
chronicler,  was  citizen  of  London,  and  lived 
about  the  year  1.519.  From  his  own  book  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  merchant  trading  to 
Flanders.  This  work,  which  has  been  some- 
times called  "  The  Customes  of  London," 
and  sometimes  "  Arnolde's  Chronicle,"  con- 
tains information  respecting  the  magistrates, 
charters,  municipal  regulations,  assizes  of 
bread,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  a  work  of  the  same  kind  still  among 
the  Cottonian  3ISS.  It  was  printed  at  An- 
twerp, as  supposed,  in  1502,  but  the  latest 
edition  is  that  of  London,  1811,  forming  part 
of  a  scries  of  Knglish  Chronicles,  undertaken 
by  the  leading  booksellers. — Preface  to  Ism- 
don  Edition  of  Arnolde's  ChronicU. 

ARNOUL,  bishop  of  Liscux,  an  enunent 
prelate  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Henry  H  in  England, 
and  travelled  there  a  second  time  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  that  king  and  Ilecket, 
in  which  effort  he  was  unsuccessful.  He 
WTOte  several  works  and  verses,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  and  in  the 
Spicelegium  of  D'Acheri.  Among  these  is  a 
volume  of  letters,  which  are  valuable  for  the 
views  they  afford  of  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  times. — Dupin.    Saiii  Onomasticon. 

ARNOULT  (Jfan  Baptistl)  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic, a  member  of  the  Jesuits'  College, 
horn  in  1689.  He  is  principally  known  as  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  a  work  entitled 
"  I a  Preccpteur,"  on  the  model  of  which 
Dodsley's  "  Preceptor"  was  afterwards  con- 
structed. Arnoult's  work  was  published  in 
4to,  1747.  Previous  to  this  he  had  published 
an  amusing  collection  of  the  proverbs  in  ge- 
neral use  among  the  Italians,  Spaniar  Is,  and 
his  own  countrymen,  which  first  appe  ired  in 
173,3,  and  was  reprinted  in  17.'J8,  in  one  vo- 
lume 12mo.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Dissertation 
on  Grace,"  under  the  fictitious  appellation  of 
Dumont,  a  name  which  he  also  prefixed  to  his 
"Proverbs."  He  died  in  1753  at  Resancou. 
— Biog.  Universelle. 

ARNTZENIUS.  There  were  several  learn- 
ed men  of  this  name,  nearly  connected  with 
each  other  in  point  of  consanguinity,  during 
the  last  century.  Hlnry,  the  father,  was  di- 
rector of  the  schools  at  Utrecht,  Wesel,  and 
Amheim,  and  died  in  1728.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  was  born  in  1702  at  Wesel,  and  after 
completing  bis  education  at  Utrecht,  became 
first  director  of  the  schools,  and  eventually 
professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  at  Nimegueu, 
which  latter  situation  he  obtained  in  1723. 
From  this  place  he,  in  1742,  removed  to 
Franeker,  as  successor  to  the  learned  B  irmann, 
and  died  there  in  1759.  He  published  iu 
1726  a  treatise  •'  De  nuptiis  inter  fratrem  et 
sororem,"  originally  composed  as  an  exercise 
for  his  doctor's  degree.  1  lis  other  writings  are 
— "  Dissertationes  de  colore  ft  tinctura  coma- 
rum,  ct  de  visitato  Romana  Apostoli  Pauli,' 
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8-70;  "  An  Oration  on  the  Causes  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Eloquence/'  4to  ;  and  another  '•  On  the 
Selection  of  Authors  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth 
*>  Schools/1  These,  together  with  some  Latin 
*oems,  weie,  after  his  death,  collected  and 
published  by  his  eldest  son.  lie  also  edited 
he  works  of  Aurelius  Victor,  and  the  Panegy- 
rics of  Pliny  and  Pacatus.  He  left  one  son 
(John  Henry),  born  at  Nimeguen  in  1734. 
The  latter  published  in  176  >  sundry  orations, 
collected  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies," 
and  a  work  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. He  also  edited  the  works  of  Se- 
dnlius  and  of  A  rat  or,  8vo ;  and  the  "  Panegyrici 
Veteres/'  2  vols.  12mo ;  and  died  in  1797,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Utrecht,  having  previously 
held  the  same  appointment  at  Groningen. 
Otho  Arntzenius,  his  paternal  uncle  (brother 
to  John)  was  a  native  of  Arnheim,  born  1703, 
and  held  successively  the  professorship  of  the 
belles  lettres  at  Utrecht,  Gouda,  and  Amster- 
dam. He  published  an  edition  of  Cato's  Dis- 
tichs  cum  notis  variorum,  a  few  orations,  and 
a  dissertation  "  De  Miiliario  Aureo."  His 
death  took  place  in  1763. — Biag.  Vnitt  Saxii 
Onomasticoii  . 

ARNULPH,  or  ERNULPHUS,  a  monk  of 
Beauvais,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  to  which  see  he  was 
raised  in  1 115,  through  the  patronage  of  Lan- 
franc  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  collected 
and  digested  au  account  of  the  various  endow- 
ments, charters,  statutes,  &c.  connected  with 
the  cathedral  over  which  he  presided,  a  work 
well  known  to  antiquaries  as  the  "  Textus 
Roffensis."  Sterne  has  made  use  of  a  curious 
form  of  excommunication,  extracted  from  this 
book,  in  his  Tristram  Shandy.  An  edition  of 
it  was  printed  by  Mr  Thorpe  in  folio,  1769. 
Ernulphus  died  in  his  84th  year,  A.D.  1 124. 
— -Bm>£.  Brit. 

AROMATRI  (Joskph)  a  native  of  Assist 
in  Italy,  born  in  1586,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  and  practised 
physic  more  than  half  a  century  at  Venice. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  botanical  treatise,  pub- 
lished in  1625,  4to,  reprinted  by  Richt  in  his 
telect  epistles  in  1 662  at  Nuremberg.  A  trans- 
lation of  it  may  be  found  in  the  two  hundred 
and  eleventh  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  also  entered  into  a  literary  controversy 
with  Tasso,  who  replied  to  a  work  of  his,  en- 
titled "  Riposte  alle  considerazione  di  Ales- 
sandro  Tassoni  sopra  le  rime  del  Petrarca/* 
8vo.  1611.  He  died  in  1660.— Haller.  Bihl. 
Med. 

ARPINO  (Joseph  d*)  a  native  of  Rome, 
born  1560.  The  precocity  of  his  talent  for 
painting  caused  him  to  be  employed,  at  a  very 
early  age,  in  ornamenting  the  Vatican,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  artists  engaged  in  that  design ; 
when  luckily  attracting  the  attention  of  pone 
Gregory  XI II,  that  pontiff  not  only  made  him 
a  handsome  allowance,  but  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  fa- 
vourite art.  He  afterwards  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  profession,  and  became  a  member 
of  an  order  of  knighthood.    His  death  took 
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place  in  his  native  city  in  1640,  in  his  eightieth 
yean — Moreri.    Pilkington. 

ARR1A,  a  Roman  lady,  immortalized  by 
her  elevated  courage  and  conjugal  affection, 
was  the  wife  of  Carina  Pastus,  u  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  who  joined  Scribonianus  in  a 
rebellion  against  the  emperor  Claudius.  When 
her  husband,  who  was  taken  and  carried  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  received  orders  to  put  himself 
to  death,  Arria  perceiving  him  hesitate,  took 
a  dagger,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  drew 
forth  the  bloody  weapon,  aud  presented  it  to 
her  husband  with  these  words,  which  have  ex- 
torted admiration  from  all  antiquity  :  •«  Pastua, 
it  is  not  painful."  Martial  has  made  this  scene 
the  subject  of  an  epigram,  but  has  destroyed 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  original  exclamation 
by  an  ingenious  turn,  implying  that  her  own 
wound  was  not  painful  to  Arria,  but  that  only 

which  Partus  would  soon  inflict  on  himself. 

Pliny.    Secund.    Tacitus. 

ARRIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Ni- 
comedia,  flourished  in  the  second  century  under 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Antoninus.    In  his 
own  country  he  was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  of 
Proserpine;   but  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Kpictetus.    He 
was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  by  the 
em}>eror  Adrian,  who  patronised  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning  and  his  talents.     In  this 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pru- 
dence and  valour  in  the  war  against  the  Mas- 
sagaitas,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
senatorial,  and  even  consular  dignities.     like 
Xenophon,  he  united  the  literary  with  the  mi- 
litary  character, was  conversant  with  philosophy 
and  learning,  and  intimate  with  those  who 
cultivated  them.     No  less  than  seven  of  the 
epistles  of  Pliny  the  younger  are  addressed  to 
Arrian.     His  historical  writings  are  numerous; 
but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments in  Photius,  only  two  remain.     The  first 
is  composed  of  seven  books  on  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  which  being  principally  com- 
piled  from  the  memoirs    of  Ptolemy  Lagus 
and    Aristobulus,   who    both    served    under 
that    king,    are   deemed    proportionally  va- 
luable.    Arrian,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tician,  possessed   a    sounder  judgment  than 
Quintus  Curtius,    and    indulged   less  in   the 
marvellous.     To  this  work  is  added  a  book  on 
the  affairs  of  India,  which  pursues  the  history 
of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  former.    An  epistle  from  Ar- 
rian to  Adrian  is  also  extant,  entitled  "  Peri- 
plus  Pond  Kuxini,"  probably  written  while  he 
was  prefect  of  Cappadocia.  "  There  are  besides, 
under  the  name  of  Arrian,  a  Treatise  on  Tac- 
tics ;  a  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the 
authority  is  doubtful ;  and  his  "  Enchiridion," 
an  excellent    moral   treatise,  containing  the 
discourses  of  Kpictetus.     The  best  editions  of 
Arrian  are  that  of  Gronovius,  Greek  and  Latin, 
1704,  folio ;  of  Raphelius,  Greek  «nd  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  1750,   Ovo;   and  of  Schneider, 
I^ipsic,  1798.     Of  his  '«   Enchiridion/'  th« 
most  valuable  edition  is  thatof  l\it&\it\xrataj&.% 
2  vols.  4to,  1739.    TV*  Yjc\y^\vm».  <A  Mm? 
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ander  has  been  translated  ir'o  English  by 
Rooke,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1739  ;  and  Dr 
Vincent,  in  bis  able  work  on  Oriental  Geo- 
graphy, hat  ably  defended  the  authenticity  of 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus. — Vouiut  de  Hist. 
Gttc.    Aikin't  G.  Diet. 

ARRIGHETTI  (Philip)  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic of  Florence,  son  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician of  that  city,  bom  1582.  He  translated 
into  Italian  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  of  Aristotle, 
aiid  published  a  treatise  on  prayer,  as  well  as 
four  academic  discourses.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  life  of  St  Francis.  He  died  in 
1662,  surviving  his  father  twenty-three  years. 
A  philosophical  work  on  the  "  Theory  of  Fire" 
was  published  in  1750,  in  4to,  by  a  Jesuit  of  this 
name,  who  died  in  1767. — Diet.  Hi$t. 

ARRIGHETTO,  sometimes  called  Arrigo, 
a  Florentine  poet  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  in  holy  orders,  and  possessed  of  the 
benefice  of  Calvazo,  which  he  lost  from  some 
irregularity.  He  made  his  misfortunes  the 
■abject  of  his  poems,  printed  first  in  1684, 
which  are  still  popular  for  the  elegance  of  their 
style,  and  the  pensive  melody  of  their  versifi- 
cation.— Ibid. 

ARROWSMITH  (Aaron)  hydrographer 
to  his  Majesty,  an  individual  of  high  celebrity 
for  his  productions  in  that  peculiar  branch  of 
science  which  he  cultivated.  As  a  constructor 
of  maps  and  charts,  his  learning  and  skill  have 
been  generally  acknowledged,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  his  many  valuable  works, 
which  are  frequently  adverted  to  as  standards 
for  comparison  and  reference,  sufficiently  at- 
test the  extent  of  his  researches  and  the  ge- 
neral accuracy  of  his  observations.  He  pub- 
lished "  A  new  General  Atlas,"  4to,  1817,  to 
accompany  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  besides 
a  vast  number  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  world 
and  of  various  regions,  many  of  which  are 
noticed  with  approbation  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  end  of  Pinkerton's  Geography.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Companion  to  a  Map  of  the  World,"  contain- 
ing much  useful  information.  Mr  Arrowsmith 
resided  in  Soho- square ;  and  while  engaged  in 
constant  study  and  application,  was  a  man  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  respected  in  the  society 
in  which  he  moved.  His  death  happened 
April  23,  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Literary  Gazette,  No.  328. 

ARSILLl  (Francesco)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  beginning  of 
Che  sixteenth  century.  He  graduated  at  Pa- 
dua, and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  but  is 
]irincipally  known  by  a  poem  dedicated  to 
Panhis  Jovius,  and  entitled  "  De  Poetis  Ur- 
hanis."  A  copy  of  this  work  may  be  found  in 
"  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X ;"  the  first  edition 
was  printed  at  Rome  iii  1.524,  4to,  in  the 
Coryciana.  He  died  in  1540. — Biog.  Univer- 
§§Ue. 

A R TALIS  nosEPii)  a  Sicilian,  knighted 
for  his  valour  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Can- 
dia,  born  1628  died  167 'J.  He  was  a  good 
poet,  as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  besides 
aces,  left  behind  him  an  opera 
*•;"  "  U  Bellena  atterata ;" 
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and  a  work  in  two  parts,  enti  led  "  Dell'  En- 
cyclopaedia Poetica,"  all  in  12«o. — Mowi. 

ARTEAGA  qStephfn)  a  1  *arned  Jesuit,  a 
native  of  Spain,  born  about  the  year  174  4-,  and 
died  in  1799.  He  was  the  a  ithor  of  several 
treatises  written  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
tongues ;  and  a  work  of  his  on  Ideal  Beauty 
has  been  published  in  both  those  languages. 
He  printed  in  1785  an  account  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  style  of  the  theatrical  music  of  the 
Italians,  from  its  origin  down  to  that  period, 
in  three  8vo  volumes,  and  left  behind  him  se- 
veral valuable  manuscripts  on  the  poetry  of 
the  ancients. — Diet.  Hist. 

ARTED1  (Peter)  A  Swedish  physician, 
the  friend  of  Linnaeus,  equally  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
He  was  born  in  1705,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Upaal.  Linnaeus  profited  by  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  classification  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  to  the  consideration  of  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  study  of  ichthyology,  he  more  par- 
ticularly directed  his  attention,  lie  visited 
various  parts  of  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  study,  and  was  at  length  accidentally 
drowned  in  1735,  by  falling  into  a  canal  at 
Amsterdam.  Three  years  after  his  death  two 
works  of  his,  entitled  "  Bibiiotheca  Ichthyo- 
Iogica,"  and  "  Philosophia  Ichthyologica," 
were  edited  by  his  friend  Linnseus. — Nohv. 
Hist.  Diet. 

ARTEMIDORUS.  There  were  two  of  this 
name,  natives  of  Ephesus.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  also  sometimes  called  Daldiams, 
from  Daldis,  the  birth-place  of  his  mother. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  curious  treatise  on  dreams, 
first  printed  in  8vo,  1518,  at  the  Aldine  press. 
The  other  lived  about  a  century  liefore  the 
Christian  *ra,  and  wrote  a  geographical  work, 
of  which  a  few  fragments  only  have  come 
down  to  posterity.-    vos$ius  de  Hist.  Grac. 

ARTEMISIA,  a  queen  of  Can  a,  who  was 
one  of  the  allies  of  Xerxes  in  the  seafight  of 
of  Salami*.  She  commanded  her  gal  lies  in 
person,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery, 
being  among  the  last  to  fly,  that  Xerxes  ex- 
claimed, that  the  women  behaved  like  men,  and 
the  men  like  women.  There  was  also  another 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  still  more  famous 
for  her  affection  to  her  husband  Mausolus,  to 
whom  she  erected  a  monument  of  so  much 
magnificence  that  it  has  given  a  na»»*»  to  all 
future  structures  erected  in  honour  of  cue  dead. 
She  died  B.C.  351.— P/iny  Nut.  Hist. 

ARTHUR,  a  British  prince,  whose  history 
is  so  mingled  with  the  most  extravagant  fiction, 
that  little  can  be  extracted  with  any  certainty. 
According  to  these  accounts,  he  was  the  son  of 
Uther,  the  pendragon  or  dictator  of  the  Bri- 
tons, whom  he  succeeded  A.  D.  516.  He 
was  immediately  engaged  in  warfare  against 
the  Saxons,  in  which  he  was  successful  ;  as 
also  against  the  Scots  and  the  I*icts,  whom 
he  subdued.  He  is  likewise  said .  to  have 
conquered  Ireland  and  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland,  and  then  to  have  reigned  twelve 
years  in  glory  and  peace.  .  These  latter  con 
quests  are  however  altogether  improbabie 
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rn\  much  more  that  is  related  of  his  inva- 
fcwcj  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  France,  is  un- 
equivocally fabulous.  He  received  his  death - 
vuand  in  a  contest  with  his  rebellious  nephew 
Uurdred,  A.D.  648.  Arthur  is  rendered  im- 
■ortal  by  romance  rather  than  by  history  ; 
box  the  ingenious  antiquary  \V  hi  taker  believes 
m  his  institution  of  the  celebrated  order  of  the 
round  table,  as  also  that  it  was  the  origin  of 
all  others  of  the  like  kind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. — Biog.  Brit. 

ART  LSI  (Giovanni  Maria)  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  Bologna,  author  of  a  musical  treatise 
called  the  "  Art  of  Counterpoint,"  printed  at 
Venice,  1398,  in  which  he  reduces  Zerlino's 
directions  into  tables.  This  work  he  continued 
in  1603.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  from  Plato, 
that  counterpoint  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
oeut  Greeks.  He  also  wrote  on  the  imper- 
fection of  modern  music. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

ARUNDEL  (Mary,  countess  of)~  a  lady 
eminent  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  her  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments.  Reing  left  in  1566 
a  young  widow  by  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band Robert  Ratcliffe,  she  remarried  with 
Henry  Howard  earl  of  Arundel.  She  made  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apothegms  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Philosophers  fiom  the  original 
Greek,  and  rendered  the  Wise  Sayings  and 
Deeds  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severn s  into 
English. — Ballard'*  Brit.  Ladie*. 

ARUNDEL  (Thou  as)  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  reigns  of  Ricliard  U,  Henry 
IV,  and  Henry  V.  lie  was  the  second  son 
of  Robert  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel  and  War- 
ren, and  born  in  the  year  1.J53.  By  a  kind 
of  feudal  authority,  claimed  by  the  poj>e  in 
England,  he  not  only  assumed  the  right  of  ho- 
stowing  benefices,  but  even  of  nominating  them 
by  provision  or  anticipation,  before  they  became 
actually  void.  This  usur]>ation  was  taken 
away  by  25  Edw  III ;  but  the  Pope  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  power,  and  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  it,  Arundel  became  bi- 
shop of  Ely  at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  Thence 
by  the  same  patronage  he  was  in  due  time  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  York,  and  finally  to  the 
primacy  of  Canterbury.  For  ten  years  previ- 
ous to  his  last  translation,  he  also  acted  as 
chancellor,  and  was  exceedingly  active  and 
busy  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  time.  Having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  first  attempt  to 
deliver  the  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Ri- 
chard II,  he  was  banished  both  from  his  see 
and  die  kingdom.  Pope  Boniface  ]X,  in  re- 
sentment of  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  hid 
"  provisional"  patronage,  received  the  exiled 
prelate  kindly,  gave  him  the  archbishopric  of 
St  Andrews,  which  however  he  never  enjoyed, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  gracing  him  with 
English  preferments.  On  the  king's  strenuous 
remonstrance,  however,  he  desisted  from  his 
intention,  and  Arundel,  leaving  Rome  for  liri- 
tanny,  became  the  medium  through  which  the 
invitation  of  the  discontented  nobles  reached 
Henry ,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Hie  revolution  which 
followed  restored  to  him  all  his  honours ;  and  he 
distinguished  himself  during  the  entire  reign  of 
Henry  IV  by  his  zealous  defence  of  the  tern- 
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poralities  of  the  church,  and  his  rigorous  per- 
secutions of  the  lx>llurds  or  Wickliffites.  This 
intolerant  prelate  even  went  so  far  as  to  request 
a  bull  from  the  Pojk?  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  Wick- 
line,  which  however  was  wisely  refused  him  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  influence  much 
contributed  to  pass  the  horrid  act  for  burning 
heretics,  which  degraded  this  reign.  The  first 
suflerer,  William  Sawtre,  was  executed  in 
1410;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V  was  signalized  by  the  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord 
Cobb  am.  Soon  after  passing  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  ujkmi  that  nobleman,  the 
archbishop  was  seized  with  an  inflammation 
in  the  throat,  whith  speedily  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  in  141.').  This  incident,  with  a  pardon- 
able degree  of  su]>erstition,  considering  the 
times,  the  Ijollards  transformed  into  a  special 
judgment.  Arundel  possessed  strong  talents 
and  a  courageous  spirit,  and  supj>orted  the 
exclusive  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  the  most  lofty  ecclesiastic 
pretension.  His  n  sistance  to  1  lie  hard  II  was 
popular,  but  scarcely  patriotic  in  a  pr  late  at 
once  so  personally  arrogant  and  ambitious. 
He  was  verv  munificent  to  his  various  cathe- 
drals ;  he  rebuilt  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
^  ork,  and  was  otherwise  a  considerable  be- 
nefactor to  the  church.  It  must  not  be  omit- 
ted, that  this  prelate  passed  a  sy nodical  decreo 
which  forbad  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue. —  Biog.  Brit. 

ARLNDEL  (Rlanciif,  lady)  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  wife  of  l^ord  Arun 
del,  bravely  defended  W ardour  castle  against 
the  parliamentary  army  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford.  The  besiegers  consisted 
of  13<)0,  and  the  little  garrison  of  only  45 ;  yet 
she  maintained  the  place  for  six  days,  and 
then  capitulated  upou  terms  which  it  is  said 
were  not  adhered  to.  She  died  in  1649,  aged 
sixtvsix. — Seward's  Anecdotes. 

ARUNDEL  (Earl  of)  see  Howard,  Tho- 
mas. 

ASAPH  (St)  a  British  monk,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  .')00.  and  gave  name  to  the  see 
of  St  Asaph  in  Wales.  He  wrote  the  "  Ordi- 
nances of  lus  Church,"  and  the  life  of  Kentigern, 
a  Scottish  bishop,  who  presided  in  the  convent 
of  Llau  Elvy  ;  which  afterwards  came  under 
the  care  of  St  Asaph,  and  took  his  namer* 
Bayle.    Biog.  Brit. 

ASCHAM  (Roc >n)  a  learned  Englishman 
of  considerable   reputation    in   the   sixteenth 
century.  %    He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  third  son  of  respectable  parents,  who  had 
interest  sufficient  to  get  him  educated  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Anthony  Winston,  iu  company 
with  the  sons  of  that  gentleman      His  progress 
under  a  private  tutor  was  so  great,  that  his 
patron  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  ac- 
quired  hi;..h    reputation,    and   became  Greek 
professor.     He  turned  out  many  distinguished 
pupils,  among  others  Grindal      subsequently 
preceptor  to  the  lady  Eli/al>eth.     While   at 
Gambridge,  he   composed  his  treatise  on  *-- 
chery,   entitled   «•  Toxophilus,"    which    U 
materially  contributed  to  the  iniprovi 
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English  prose,  and  lias  the  merit  of  being  writ- 
ten expressly  for  that  purpose,  as  declared  by 
the  author  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Gardiner.  This 
production  procured  from  Henry  VIII  a  yearly 
pension  of  10/.,  equal  to  100/.  at  the  present 
time,which  allowance  was  for  some  time  discon- 
tinued under  Edward  VI,  renewed  again  by  that 
monarch,  and  doubled  by  Mary.  The  name  of 
Aacham  having  by  this  time  obtained  considera- 
ble celebrity,  upon  the  death  of  his  pupil  Grin- 
da)  ,  the  lady  Elizabeth ,  to  whom  he  had  already 
taught  writing,  called  him  from  his  college  to  di- 
rect her  studies.  He  remained  in  this  office  for 
two  years,  when  some  cause  of  offence  arose, 
which  induced  him  to  take  an  abrupt  leave  of 
the  princess ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  disfavour, 
being  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Mori- 
sine,  then  about  to  depart  on  an  embassy  to 
Charles  V.  In  this  capacity  he  spent  three  years 
abroad  in  Germany  and  Italy.  On  the  death 
of  Edward  VI,  Ascham  returned  to  his  college 
with  little  support  but  his  fellowship  ;  but  al- 
though known  to  be  a  Protestant  and  attached 
to  Elizabeth,  as  he  behaved  with  great  circum- 
spection, Gardiner  had  him  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  Mary.  The  uncommon  elegance 
and  facility  of  his  Latin  composition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  led  to  this  preference.  On  the 
accession  of  his  pupil  Elizabeth,  he  was  of 
course  continued  in  his  employment,  and  was 
moreover  daily  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  to  read  with  her  in  die  learned 
languages ;  and  of  her  diligence  and  proficiency 
he  has  borne  a  very  emphatic  testimony.  The 
remuneration  of  Elizabeth  however  never  went 
beyond  his  salary  of  SO/,  per  annum  and  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  York.  Careless  and 
irregular  habits,  and  especially  a  fondness  for 
cock-fighting,  very  singular  in  such  a  person, 
are  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  Queen's  parsi- 
mony. In  1563,  an  accidental  conversation 
among  certain  learned  persons  and  statesmen 
in  the  chamber  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  induced 
Ascham  to  compose  his  excellent  treatise,  en- 
titled "The  Schoolmaster,"  a  work  strongly 
expressive  of  the  author's  good  sense  and  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  erudition.  This  treatise, 
which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death 
in  1571,  was  reprinted  in  1711  by  Upton,  Lon- 
don, 8vo.  He  died  in  his  fifty- third  year, 
in  December  1568.  His  "  Epistles,"  wliich 
contain  valuable  historical  matter  conveyed 
with  great  classical  elegance,  were  published 
after  his  death  by  Grant,  and  dedicated  to 
Elizabeth.  Various  writings,  and  other  me- 
morials of  Ascham,  make  him  a  very  amiable 
and  benevolent  man ;  somewhat  careless  and 
indiscreet  in  worldly  matters,  but  highly  to 
be  honoured  as  a  scholar  and  a  promoter  of 
correct  taste  and  sound  learning.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  by  Bennet  in  one 
volume,  4to,  1769,  enriched  with  a  life  by  Dr 
Johnson. — Biog.  Brit. 

ASCLKPIADKS,  a  Greek  physician,  born 
at  Prusa  in  Bithyuia,  who  went  to  Home  and 
attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  in  the  time 
of  Pompey.  He  was  at  first  a  rhetorician, 
which  pursuit  he  relinquished  for  the  study  of 
MedkinA.  and  made  such  innovations  in  the 
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[  practice  of  his  art,  that  he  was  considered  as 
!  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  It  is  said  that  he 
.  displayed  his  skill  by  preserving  his  health  to 
extreme  old  age  ;  and  he  was  at  last  killed  by  a 
fall,  subsequently  to  the  year  63  B.C.  He  had 
many  followers,  and  was  the  author  of  sevi  ral 
treatises,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Celsus,  Galen,  /Etius, 
&c.  His  commentaries  on  Hippocrates  were 
esteemed  very  valuable. — Le  Clerc  Hist,  de  la 
Medicine. 

ASCOLI  (Cecco  di)  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Bologna  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  sphere 
of  John  Holywood,  and  of  a  poem  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Empedocles,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  heresy,  and  with  merciless  cruelty  burned 
alive  at  Florence  in  1328,  aged  seventy. — 
Moreri. 

ASELLI  or  ASELUUS  (Caspar)  an  Ita- 
lian anatomist  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
born  at  Cremona,  and  studied  medicine  and  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Pavia,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself 
by  discovering  the  lacteals,  a  system  of  vessels, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  chyle  formed 
in  the  intestines,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
support  of  animal  life.  Aselli  first  observed 
these  vessels  in  dissecting  a  living  dog.  He 
drew  up  a  Latin  dissertation,  containing  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  illustrated  with  co- 
loured engravings,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  at  Milan  in  \6*7<—Haller.  Biblwt. 
Anatom. 

ASGILL  (Sir  Charlfs,  bart.)  a  general 
in  the  army  and  colonel  of  the  11th  regiment 
of  foot,  entered  the  army  in  1778  as  an  ensign 
in  the  1st  foot  guard*.  While  a  captain  in 
that  regiment,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Yoric  Town  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  cap- 
tains being  ordered  by  Washington  to  draw 
lots,  that  one  might  be  selected  to  suffer  death 
by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  death  of  captain 
Hardy,  the  lot  fell  upon  As-pll,  who  was  in 
consequence  conveyed  to  the  place  intended 
for  his  execution  in  the  Jerseys,  where  he 
remained  nearly  half  a  year,  expecting  dailv 
that  his  sentence  would  be  put  in  force.  At 
length,  through  the  intercession  of  the  French 
queen,  to  whom  his  mother  had  made  a  most 
pathetic  appeal,  Sir  Charles  was  released  by 
act  of  congress,  and  returned  to  England  on 
his  parole.  Sit  Charles  passed  through  a  great 
variety  of  staff  situations,  and  every  interme- 
diate grade  of  the  army,  till  iu  June  1814  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  general,  having  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  life  much  service,  particularly  in 
America  and  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1823,  at  au  advanced 
age. — Gent.  Mag. 

ASGILL  (John)  an  English  barrister  and 
very  singular  writer  and  humourist,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1698  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Several 
Assertions  proved,  in  order  to  create  another 
Species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver,"  and 
"  An  Essay  on  a  Registry  for  Titles  of  Lands." 
These  productions,  in  the  year  1700,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  singularly  fanciful  and  enthusiastic 
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mxk,  entitled  "  An  Argument  proving  th*t, 
according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  life,  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be  translated 
from  hence  without  passing  through  Death, 
although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  himself 
could  not  be  thus  translated  until  he  had  passed 
death."  This  publication  raised  an  outcry 
against  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a  blas- 
phemer ;  and  after  he  had  gained  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  and  a  seat  in  the  Irish  house,  by  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
expelled  from  it  on  account  of  this  work  when 
he  had  taken  his  seat  only  four  da  vs.  He  then 
returned  tc  England,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  British  parliament  in  1705 ;  but  owing  to 
a  great  neglect  of  economy,  having  pot  into 
debt,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  a 
cessation  of  privilege.  On  die  opening  of  the 
next  Session,  he  was  demanded  out  of  custody 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  this  being  the  first 
parliament  after  the  Union,  some  of  the  new 
Scottish  members  thought  themselves  disgraced 
by  the  proceeding,  and  made  the  unfortunate 
book  of  Aagill  a  second  time  a  ground  for  his 
expulsion.  A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
declared  it  blasphemous ;  and,  after  a  spirited 
and  able  defence,  the  author  was  expelled. 
From  this  time  he  became  more  deely  involved 
in  debt,  and  soon  took  up  bis  residence  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty  years,  supporting  himself  by  writing 
political  pamphlets  against  the  Pretender,  and 
other  works,  and  by  practising  his  profession. 
His  high  spirits  and  vivacity  never  forsook  bim, 
and  he  exhibited  the  most  entertaining  powers 
of  conversation  until  his  death,  in  the  rules 
of  the  above-mentioned  prison,  in  1738,  aged 
upwards  of  fourscore,  or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
near  a  hundred.  After  all,  his  book  was  rather 
absurd  than  impious,  and  a  mere  piece  of  sin- 
gular enthusiasm,  unworthy  of  all  seriouj  notice 
on  the  part  either  of  divine  or  legislator. — 
Biog.  Brit, 

ASH  LL.D.(John)  an  Anabaptist  divine, 
born  in  1724.  He  was  at  one  period  coadjutor 
with  Dt  Caleb  Evans  in  the  management  of 
an  academy  at  Bristol,  for  the  education  of 
theological  students  of  his  own  persuasion ;  and 
he  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Pershore,  where  he  died  in  1779.  Be- 
sides some  religious  publications,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
in  the  compilation  of  wliich  he  displayed  more 
industry  than  judgment ;  and  he  also  wrote  an 
Introduction  to  Lowth's  Grammar,  which  has 
passed  through  a  vast  number  of  editions. — 
Gent,  Mag, 

ASHLEY  (Robxbt)  an  English  writer  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
travelled  in  France.  &c.  and  became  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  ;  but  he  is  only  known 
at  present  as  the  translator  or  compiler  of  "  A 
Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cochin  China," 
and  the  "  Life  of  Almanzor,  King  of  Spain." 
He  died  in  1641.— Biog.  Brit.  Wood's  Athen. 
Oion. 

ASH  MOLE  (Elms;  a  celebrated  English 
antiquary  and  virtuoso.  He  was  born  at  Lich- 
field, AJ).  1617,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
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after  a  common  education,  was  sent  to  London 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  his  kinsman,  Mr  Paget*  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Under  this  favour- 
able protection,  he  not  only  studied  law  bat 
various  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in 
1638  married  and  practised  as  a  Chancery 
solicitor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  entered  him* 
self  of  Brazenose  college,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy,  and  also  served  the 
King  in  the  ordnance  department,  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Worcester.  On  the  ruin  of  the  King's 
affairs,  he  came  to  London,  and  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  astrologers, Moore, 
Lilly,  and  Booker,  but  shared  only  in  their 
absurdity,  not  in  their  roguery.  He  subse- 
quently so  ingratiated  himself  with  lady  Main- 
waring,  a  rich  widow,  that  she  first  conveyed 
to  him  an  estate,  and  in  1649  married  him. 
On  this  accession  of  fortune,  he  gave  up  his 
profession,  and  his  house  in  London  became 
a  resort  of  all  the  proficients  and  professor* 
in  the  pretended  sciences  called  occult  En- 
couraged by  this  delusive  tribe,  Ashmole  about 
this  time  published,  under  another  name,  a 
treatise  on  alchemy,  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Dee , 
and  undertook  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  manuscript  writings  of 
English  chemists.  This  work  appeared  in  1652, 
under  the  title  of  "  Theatrum  Chymicum  Bri- 
tannicum,"  when  all  the  chemistry  turned  out 
to  be  alchemy,  which  did  not  prevent  it  from 
adding  considerably  to  his  reputation  among 
certain  learned  classes  of  adepts.  His  wealthy 
marriage  now  began  to  involve  him  in  legal 
disputes ;  until  at  length  an  attack  was  made 
upon  him  in  chancery  by  the  lady  herself,  from 
which  however  he  honourably  extricated  him- 
self, his  conduct  being  acquitted  of  all  blame, 
and  the  bill  dismissed.  Having  for  some  time 
attached  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and 
the  perusal  of  records,  he  took  a  civil  leave  of 
the  Hermetic  philosophy  in  the  preface  to  a 
treatise  on  the  pliilosopher's  stone,  which 
he  edited,  and  began  to  collect  for  his  cele- 
brated «• History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
His  love  for  botany  having  induced  him  to 
lodge  with  the  celebrated  gardener  of  Lam 
beth,  John  Tradescant.  he  obtained  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  the  curious  collection  of  rarities 
got  together  by  that  person  and  his  father. 
On  the  Restoration,  Ashmole  was  very  gra- 
ciously received,  loth  as  a  loyalist  and  man  of 
learning,  and  gratified  with  the  post  of  Wind- 
sor herald.  He  was  also  made  a  commissioner 
of  excise,  and  received  other  appointments  both 
honourable  and  lucrative,  being  called  to  the 
bar,  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and — why  is  not  known — favoured  with  the  di- 
ploma of  a  doctor  of  physic  from  the  university 
of  Oxford.  His  second  wife  dying,  he  took 
for  a  third  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale.  In  1672  he  presented  to  the 
King  his  work  on  the  "  Order  of  the  Garter,* 
and  in  1675  resigned  his  office  of  Windsor 
herald  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Dag- 
dale   declining  the  proffer^  otto*  *A^*ur 
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king-at  arms,  which  was  given  to  Sir  William  > 
Dngdale.  His  ambition  was  to  be  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  order ;  but  some  objection 
was  made,  which  he  could  not  surmount.  An 
accidental  fire  in  the  Temple  destroyed  a  library 
which  he  had  been  upwards  of  thirty  years  col  - 
leering,  with  a  cabinet  of  9000  coins,  and  other 
valuable  antiquities.  In  1683  he  presented  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  his  Tradescantian  Col- 
lection of  rarities,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
his  books  and  MSS,  thereby  commencing  the 
Museum  Ashmoleanum  at  Oxford.  He  died 
in  May  1692,  aged  seventy-six.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  he  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  MSS,  several  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  a  "  Diary  of  his  Life/'  which  has 
afforded  copious  materials  fer  his  biographer. 
By  writers  possessing  similar  predilections  to 
his  own,  he  has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  praise 
he  merited  neither  by  the  strength  of  his 
understanding  nor  the  nature  of  his  studies. 
He  was  however  endued  with  perseverance, 
curiosity,  and  exactness  in  a  high  degree,  and 
admirably  meets  the  idea  at  present  attached 
to  the  word  Virtuoso,  under  which  class  indeed 
he  is  ranked  by  Anthony  Wood.  Of  all  his 
works,  his  "  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter/' which  procured  him  so  much  honour  and 
emolument  during  his  life-time,  has  been  alone 
much  attended  to  since  his  death. — Biog.Brit. 
Alton's  G.  Biog.     Wood's  AtJien.  Oxon. 

A3HTON  (Charles)  a  learned  critic  and 
divine,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Dr  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely, 
through  whose  interest  he  obtained  preferment 
in  the  church  ;  and  in  1702  he  held  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  to  which  he 
belonged .  He  died  in  1752 ,  aged  eighty  -seven. 
His  acquaintance  with  classical  and  eccle- 
siastical archaeology  was  accurate  and  exten- 
sive, as  appears  from  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. The  only  distinct  works  of  this  writer 
were—"  Origen  de  Oratione/'  4to,  and  "  Hie- 
roclis  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagorea  Com- 
ment," 1742,  8vo.  He  also  published  some 
criticisms  in  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria. — Atkins 
G.  Biog. 

ASHWELL  (Gkoroe)  an  English  divine, 
bom  in  1612.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Ham- 
well  in  Oxfordshire.  His  literary  productions 
consist  of  several  treatises  in  defence  of  the 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  "  The  Self-taught  Philosopher,  or  the  Life 
of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,"  an  Arabian  pliilosophical 
romance,  which  he  translated  from  the  lAtin 
version  of  Dr  Edward  Pocock* — Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon.     Biog,  Brit. 

ASKEW  (Anne)  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Askew,  knt,  of  Kelsey  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
born  in  1529.    She  was  married  to  Mr  Kyme, 
a  wealthy  and  bigotted  Roman  Catholic,  who 
was  so  exasperated  by  her  conversion  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  that  he  turned  her  ' 
Conceiving  herself  at  liberty  to  : 
don,  she  came  to  London,  and  | 
received  by  the  queen  (Katha-  j 
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rine  Parr)  and  some  leaders  of  the  court,  who 
secretly  favoured  the  Reformation.  At  last,  be- 
ing accused  by  her  husband  and  the  pries  s, 
she  was  apprehended,  and  repeatedly  *xi- 
mined  by  the  lord  mayor,  bishops,  the  cLa  i- 
cellor,  and  others,  to  whose  questions  she  re- 
plied in  a  firm  and  unconstrained  manner,  and 
even  with  some  degree  of  wit  and  ridicule. 
She  was  for  a  short  time  admitted  to  bail,  but 
was  soon  apprehended  again,  and  commute  I 
first  to  Newgate,  and  then  to  the  Tower, 
where  she  was  inhumanly  put  to  the  rack,  iu 
order  to  discover  the  ladies  with  whom  she  he  Id 
correspondence  at  court.  On  this  occasion, 
Wriothesley  the  chancellor  devoted  lib  nam? 
to  eternal  execration  by  applying  his  own  hands 
to  the  rack  when  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tow>>r 
refused  to  strain  it  with  more  violence.  By 
this  atrocious  act  of  unmanly  rage,  all  the  limbs 
of  the  innocent  victim  were  dislocated,  yet  she 
maintained  her  heroic  fidelity,  and  when  reco- 
vered from  her  swoon,  sat  for  two  hours  on  the 
ground,  calmly  reasoning  with  her  persecutors. 
Pardon  was  afterwards  offered  if  she  would 
recant,  but  she  steadily  rejected  every  offer  of 
the  kind,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  the  stake,  which  punishment  she  endured 
with  extrordinary  courage  and  constancy,  July 
16,  1646'.— Ballard's  Brit.  lMdies. 

ASKEW  (Anthony)  a  physician  distin- 
guished as  a  classical  scholar  and  patron  of 
learning  in  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at 
Kendal  in  Westmoreland  in  1722,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Ix?yde;i.  About 
1746  he  went  to  Constantinople  with  the  Kng- 
lish  ambassador  ;  and  on  his  return  home  lie 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  also  of  the  Royal  Society.  Being 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  indulged  his 
taste  in  studying  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  collecting  the  best  editions 
and  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  their  works. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1771,  hi* 
library  was  sold  by  auction,  and  produced  rnoro 
than  5000/.  An  Appendix  to  the  Greek  Lexi- 
con of  Scapula  was  published  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  Dr  Askew  in  1789,  8vo  ;  and  he  had 
meditated  an  edition  of  the  Tragedies  of  /Eschy- 
lus,  of  which  nothing  was  ever  made  public 
but  a  small  specimen  of  the  work,  printed  in 
1746.  In  the  Life  of  Reiske,  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Leipsic,  are  published  some  letters 
of  Askew  to  that  learned  critic,  from  one  of 
which  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  this  article 
entertained  a  mean  jealousy  of  Toup,  the  edi- 
tor of  Longinus,  as  he  offers  to  get  any  thing 
which  Reiske  might  think  proper  to  publish 
anonymously  against  Toup  printed  in  London. 
— Dibdin's  Bibliomania.  Nichols'  Literary  A  nee. 
of  the  ISth  Cent. 

ASP  ASIA,  a  Grecian  courtezan,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  influence,  was  the 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  a  native  of  Miletus. 
She  appears  to  have  excited  as  much  admira- 
tion by  her  intellect  and  accomplishments  n» 
by  her  beauty,  being  a  proficient  in  philosophy 
and  well  versed  in  politics.  She  even  num- 
bered Socrates  among  her  acquaintance,   and 
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Pericles  wan  to  much  attached  to  her,  that  he 
divorced  hi*  wife  and  married  her.  Over  the 
policy  of  this  statesman  she  was  supposed  to 
exercise  considerable  influence,  and  even  the 
Peloponnesian  war  has  been  indirectly  attri- 
buted to  her  resentment  of  an  affront  from  the 
Megarians.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  she 
attached  herself  to  a  man  of  mean  condition, 
whom*  by  her  interest,  she  raised  to  the  first 
offices  of  the  state.  The  name  of  Aitpasia  be- 
came so  famous  throughout  Asia  that  Cyrus, 
brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  gave  it  to  his 
beautiful  Grecian  mistress  Milto,  whose  ac- 
complishments and  attractions  were  of  a  kin- 
dred nature.  If  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  the  history  of  the  second 
Aapasia  was  full  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
the  first ;  for,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Arta- 
xerxes, on  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother, 
she  assumed  the  same  power  over  him  as  over 
the  deceased,  and  after  all  inspired  his  son 
Darius  with  a  passion  equally  great.  Time 
however  sets  much  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
tale  at  defiance,  which  possibly  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  love  story,  exalted  into  matter  of 
fact. — Plutarch.     Xenoph.     BayU. 

ASSELYN  (John)  a  Dutch  painter  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaiah  Van- 
dervelde,  and  afterwards  improved  himself  by 
studying  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Hollaosf, 
he  staved  some  time  at  Lyons,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Antwerp. 
Settling  at  Amsterdam  in  1645,  he  obtained 
great  reputation  by  the  productions  of  his 
pencil,  which  consist  principally  of  historical 
paintings,  battle-pieces,  and  landscapes  with 
ruins,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  ad- 
herence to  nature  and  correct  style  of  colour- 
ing. A  set  of  his  landscapes  (twenty-four  in 
number)  has  been  engraved  by  Perelle.  lie 
died  in  1650,  aged  about  forty. — D'Argenville 
— Vies  des  Peint.     Gen.  Biog. 

ASSEMANI  (Joseph  Simon)  a  learned  Ma- 
ronite,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican, 6tc.  He  was  born  in  1687,  and  died  at 
Borne,  January  14,  1768.  He  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  literary  pursuits,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  the  following  works — "  Bibhotheca  Orien- 
talis  Clementino-Vaticana,"  Rome,  1719-28, 
4  vols,  folio.  This,  which  was  printed  at  the 
Propaganda  press,  was  his  principal  work, 
and  affords  ample  proof  of  his  learning  and  in- 
dustry, in  the  numerous  notices  it  contains  of 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  with 
lives  of  their  authors.  Assemani  also  pub- 
lished— "  S.  Ejphraem,  Syri,  Opera  omnia,  quae 
extant,  Greece,  Syriace,  et  Latine,"  Rome, 
1732-34,  6  vols,  folio;  "  Italics*  Historic 
Scriptores  ex  Bibl.  Vat."  Bonus,  1751-53, 
4  vols.  4to ;  "  Kalendaria  Eccleaie  Universe, 
fire."  Rom*,  1755-57,  6  vols.  4tthr-Biog.  Un. 
ASSEMANI  (Stephkn  Evodius)  arch- 
bishop  of  Apamea,  nephew  of  the  foregoing, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library.  He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  the 
learned  works  which  he  produced,  among 
which  are — "  Bibliothecae  Mediceo-Lauxen- 
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tiana?  et  Palatini  Codd.  MS3.  Orientaliuw 
Catalogus."   Florence,    1742,   2  vols,  folio 
14  Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrum  Oriental  et  Oc* 
oriental."  Roma-,  1748,  2  vols,  (olio.— Ibid. 

ASSER,  or  ASCE,  a  Jewish  rabbin  of  thft 
fifth  century,  who,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
compiled  the  collection  of  Hebrew  tradition* 
called  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  This  work 
was  printed  at  Leyden,  1630,  in  4to  ;  but  tba 
most  complete  edition  of  the  Talmud  is  one 
published  m  1744,  at  Amsterdam,  12  vols,  folio 
with  ample  commentaries.  Asser  died  in  427, 
aged  74. — Nonv.  Diet.  Hist.  Godwini.  Moses 
et  Aaron,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

ASSER,  or  ASSERIUS  MENEVENSIS,  a 
learned  British  ecclesiastic,  distinguished  as 
the  instructor,  companion,  and  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great.    He  was  probably  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  was  educated  at  St  David's,  of 
which  see  he  at  length  became  archbishop. 
About  the  year  880,  king  Alfred  invited  Aster 
to  his  court ;  and  on  his  objecting  to  quit  his 
situation,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  reside 
half  the  year  with  the  King,  and  the  other  half  at 
St  David's,  to  which  arrangement  he  acceded. 
He  is  said  to  haw  assisted  Alfred  in  founding 
an  university  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  been 
professor  of  grammar  at  that  place.  But  though 
it  is  uncertain  whether  such  an  establishment 
was  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Asser 
materially  aided  the  efforts  of  his  royal  patron 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  sub- 
jects.   The  sen-ices  of  this  learned  man  were 
rewarded  with  the  donation  of  two  rich  mo- 
nasteries, and  other  valuable  presents.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Sher- 
borne, a  situation  probably  of  greater  import- 
ance and  emolument  than   his  Welsh  arch- 
bishopric.   Mr  Cassan,  in  his  "  Lives  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Sa- 
lisbury," 8vo,  1824,  places  this  promotion  of 
Asser  in  885.    He  survived   Alfred,  and  is 
mentioned  in  his  will  as  bishop  of  Sherborne. 
His  death  took  place  in  909.    To  this  eccle- 
siastic we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interesting 
and  authentic  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
Alfred.    The  "Annals"  of  Asser  were  first 
published  by  archbishop  Parker,  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Walsingham's  History,  London, 
1574 ;    and  afterwards  in  Camden's  Histo- 
rical Collection  at  Frankfort    A  s>  paiate  edi- 
tion of  the  Annals,  with  the  life  of  Asser  pre- 
fixed, by  Francis  Wise,  A.M.  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1722.     Several  other  works  are 
ascribed  to  this  writer,  and  among  them  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Neot ;  but  apparently  without 
sufficient  authority.    Iceland  has  misled  some 
later  authors  into  an  opinion  that  there  were 
two  Assers,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  St 
David's  and  the   bishop  of  Sherborne  were 
different  persons.    Sir  John  Spelnian  has  fallen 
into  this  error,  which  is  satisfactorily  refuted 
by  Dr  Smith,  the  editor  of  Bede,  and  by  Mr 
Cassan,  in  the  work  above  cited. — Nieoitem't 
English   Historical  Library.      Cave    Histert* 
Literoria. 

ASTELL  (Mxnv)  an  English  lady 
tained  considerable  eminence  as  I 
writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
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She  was  bora  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne  in  1668, 
and  instructed  by  her  uncle,  a  clergyman,  in 
Latin,  French,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
logic.  When  about  twenty,  she  removed  to 
London,  where  and  at  Chelsea  she  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  devoting  her  leisure  to 
literary  composition.  Her  first  production  was 
"  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  wherein  a 
Method  is  offered  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Minds,"  London,  1697,  12mo.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  seminary  for  female  education  on  a 
large  scale  was  the  object  of  this  work,  which 
attracted  much  notice.  The  rest  of  her  works 
relate  chiefly  to  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  times.  She  advocated  high  church  prin- 
ciples, attacked  the  writings  of  Locke  and 
archbishop  Tillotson,  and  was  complimented 
by  Dr  Waterland.  To  the  partizans  of  the 
cause  which  she  supported,  she  probably  owed 
her  celebrity,  as  neither  her  talents  nor  her 
learning  were  such  as  to  entitle  ber  to  much 
distinction.  She  died  in  1731,  of  a  cancer  in 
the  breast* — Ballard's  Memoirs  of  British  La- 
dies, 1775. 

ASTLE  (Thomas)  an  eminent  writer  on 
archaeology.  He  was  a  native  of  Yoxall,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  followed  for  some  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  practice  acquired  a 
strong  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  a 
peculiar  facility  in  deciphering  ancient  records. 
xiis  talents  recommended  him  to  government, 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of 
the  paper  office.  In  1783,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  in  the  Tower, 
and  in  1787  chosen  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  London, 
and  of  several  learned  societies  abroad,  and 
was  much  esteemed  among  his  contemporaries 
for  his  profound  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  historical  and  antiquarian  literature,  es- 
pecially that  of  his  native  country.  Mr  Astle 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Archaeologia, 
and  published  some  valuable  works.  His  most 
important  production  was  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  Hie- 
roglyphic as  Elementary,"  1784,  4to,  illus- 
trated with  engravings.  Of  this  work  an  im- 
proved edition  in  folio  was  published  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Battersea,  December  1,  1803,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Astle  owed  his 
first  official  situation  to  the  patronage  of  Mr 
George  Grenville,  who  about  1763  employed 
him  in  a  commission  instituted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  records  at  Westminster  ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  other  similar  un- 
dertakings. After  his  death,  his  library  was 
purchased  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Royal 
institution. — Gent,  Mag, 

ASTLEY  (John)  a  native  of  Wem  in 
Shropshire,  who  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
portrait  painter,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Hudson, 
the  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Astley 
also  studied  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  settled 

Dublin  ;  but  on  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir 

Daniel,  who  brought  him  a  large  es- 

reltaquished  his  profession,  in  which 
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he  never  attained  much  eminence,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent*. 
He  died  in  1787,  at  his  scat  at  DuckenfieW 
in  Cheshire.  This  gentleman,  who  displayed 
a  lively  temper  and  manners,  was  known 
among  his  acquaintance  by  the  title  of  beau 
Astley. — Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

ASTLEY  (Philip)  the  founder  of  the  loyal 
amphitheatre  near  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
the  author  of  some  ingenious  literary  pro- 
ductions. He  was  born  at  Newcastle-under- 
line in  1742,  and  bred  a  cabinet  maker.  In 
1759  he  enlisted  in  Eliot's  Light  Horse,  and 
served  seven  years  in  Germany,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier,  and  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  horsemanship.  On  his 
return  home,  he  began  to  exhibit  equestrian 
performances ;  and  in  1780  he  erected  a  build- 
ing which  he  called  the  amphitheatre  riding 
house,  and  for  which  he  subsequently  procured 
a  license,  under  the  act  of  25th  George  11, 
through  the  influence  of  lord  Thurlow.  In 
1794  Mr  Astley  went  to  the  Continent  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  army.  This  campaign  led  to 
the  publication  of  his  "  Descriptive  and  His- 
torical Account  of  the  places  now  the  theatre 
of  war  in  the  Low  Countries,'*  with  plans  of 
fortifications,  London,  1794,  8vo ;  and  "  He- 
marks  on  the  Profession  and  Duty  of  a  Soldier." 
Besides  the  original  structure  already  men- 
tioned, Mr  Astley  built  amphitheatres  at 
Dublin  and  at  Paris,  and  the  Olympic  Pavilion 
near  the  Strand*  He  closed  an  active  and  di- 
versified life  at  Paris,  October  20th,  1814,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  published  a  use- 
ful work  entitled  "  A  System  of  Equestrian 
Education,  exhibiting  the  Beauties  and  De- 
fects of  the  Horse,"  1800,  4to. — Britton's 
Illustrations  of'  the  Public  Buildings  of  London, 
vol.  i,  1895.     Watt's  Bibliot  Britan. 

ASTORI  (JonN  Anthony)  born  at  Venice 
in  1679.  He  attached  himself  particularly  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature,  and  refused 
some  advantageous  posts  which  were  offered 
to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  his 
literary  occupations.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  the  Animosi  at  Venice,  and  also 
of  that  of  the  Arcades  at  Rome  ;  and  he  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  epistolary  correspondence 
with  the  most  celebrated  scholars  in  Italy. 
Astori  entered  into  orders,  and  became  canon 
of  the  church  of  St  Mark.  His  death  took 
place  June  23,  1743.  He  published  a  great 
number  of  letters  and  dissertations  on  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  antiquities. —  ZJ<W. 
Umverselle. 

ASTORINI  (Elias)  a  native  of  Cosenza 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  entered  into 
the  order  of  Carmelites,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  Cosenza*  He  died  in  1702,  having  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Life  of  the  Fcr.tus,  1686 
a  Translation  of  Euclid's  Elements  ;  and  an- 
other of  Apollonius  Perga;us  on  Conic  Sections. 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ASTRONOME(L')  appears  to  have  beet 
the  title  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  who  held  some  office  at  the  court  <A 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.    He  wrotf  the  "  Life  * 
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ef  that  prince,  which  is  published,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  in  the  second  volume  of  Du 
Chesne's  historical  collection  ;  and  there  is  a 
French  translation  by  the  president  Cousin. — 
A*«r.  Diet.  Hist. 

ASTRUC  (John)  a  French  physician,  born 
at  Satire  in  Languedoc,  in  1684.  He  studied 
at  Montpelier,  and  became  very  eminent  in 
his  profession.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that 
the  King  made  him  one  of  his  consulting  phy- 
sicians, and  appointed  him  professor  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris.  He  subsequently  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  first  physician  to  Augustus 
king  of  Poland,  which,  alter  a  few  years,  he 
quitted,  and  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1766.  His  writings  are  very  numerous.  In 
1755  he  published  "  libri  sex  de  Alorbis  Ve- 
nereis,"  a  work  much  esteemed,  and  hardly 
yet  become  obsolete.  It  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  several  times  reprinted,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  English,  and 
other  European  languages.  He  also  wrote  on 
the  natural  history  of  Languedoc,  and  two 
tracts  on  theological  subjects ;  but  most  of  his 
works  relate  to  medicine. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Holler.  Bibliot.  Med,  torn.  iv.    Gen.  Biog. 

ATAHUALPA  or  ATABALIPA,  last 
Inca  of  Peru.  He  had  usurped  his  authority 
by  the  deposition  of  his  elder  Mother  Huescar ; 
and  he  sought  to  secure  it  by  the  murder  of  all 
the  Children  of  the  Sun  whom  he  could  get  into 
his  power.  During  the  course  of  this  civil  war, 
the  Spanish  adventurer  Pizarro  arrived  in 
Pern,  and  was  suffered  without  opposition  to 
penetrate  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp 
of  Atahualpa.  Confiding  in  the  friendly  pro- 
fessions of  the  Spanish  leader,  the  unhappy 
Peruvian,  with  a  splendid  and  numerous  train 
of  followers,  was  induced  to  visit  the  Spanish 
quarters.  Here  it  was  with  much  modesty  at 
once  proposed  to  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Castile.  The  astonished  prince 
demanded  where  was  the  authority  on  which 
all  this  was  required  of  him.  "  In  this  book/' 
replied  the  friar  Valverde,  reaching  him  liis 
breviary.  The  Inca  took  the  book,  turned 
over  the  leaves,  put  it  to  his  ear,  and  saying, 
"  This  is  silent,  it  tells  me  nothing,"  threw  it 
to  the  ground.  "To  arms!"  exclaimed  the 
execrable  Valverde,  "  and  revenge  the  profa- 
nation of  our  holy  religion."  All  this  having 
seen  concerted,  a  prepared  band  of  Spaniards 
ttacked  and  massacred  the  innocent  Peruvians, 
and  secured  the  person  of  the  Inca.  For  some 
time  they  kept  him  in  respectful  custody,  to 
issue  such  orders  as  they  dictated,  all  which 
his  subjects  implicitly  obeyed;  but  at  length, 
to  prevent  contention  about  the  division  of  his 
ransom,  between  those  who  had  seized  him 
and  the  newly  arrived  forces  under  Almaero, 
his  death  was  resolved  upon.  The  expedient 
adopted  was  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  their 
conduct :  the  unfortunate  prince  being  accused  of 
treachery,  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  number  of 
mock  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned. 
He  was  instantly  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  punishment, 
he  consented  to  be  baptised;  and  as  goon  as 
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the  ceremony  was  ended,  was  strangled  at 
the  stake,  A.D.  1533.— Robertson's  Hist.  <r 
America. 

ATANAGI  (Denis)  a  native  of  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  literati  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  went  to  Rome  about  153%.  w 
devote  himself  to  study.  After  spending  there 
twenty-five  years  without  obtaining  the  pa- 
tronage he  expected,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1557,  and  was  almost  immediately 
invited  to  court,  to  review  the  Amadis,  a  poem 
written  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Tasso. 
He  then  went  to  Venice,  where  Amadis  was 
printed ;  and  in  that  city  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  employed  as  an  editor  and 
corrector  of  the  press.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain,  but  it  happened  between  1567 
and  1574.  Among  his  publications  are  an 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  of  the 
Letters  and  Poems  of  several  Italian  writers j 
a  treatise  on  the  Excellence  and  Perfection  of 
History,  Venice,  1558,  8vo ;  and  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,** 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Pliny  the  younger, 
but  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  written  by  Aurelius  Victor.  Hie  publi- 
cation of  this  last  work  is  said  to  have  drawn 
upon  Atanagi  personal  chastisement  from  a 
student  who  claimed  the  translation  as  his 
own,  and  published  a  violent  diatribe  against 
the  unfortunate  Atanagi,  representing  him  as 
a  barefaced  plagiarist.— Biog.  Universelle. 

ATH  ANAS1US  (St)  a  celebrated  Christian 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  under  Alexander  the  bishop,  whom 
he  sucoeeded  in  the  dignity  A.  D.  326.  During 
the  life  of  his  predecessor,  he  had  entered  with 
great  vehemence  into  the  dispute  by  which  the 
Christians  were  then  agitated,  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  council  of  Nice 
had  distinguished  himself  by  a  violent  speech 
against  Arius.  On  his  advancement  to  the 
prelacy,  he  dedicated  all  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  resolutely  refused  the  request  of  Con- 
stantino for  the  restoration  of  Arius  to  the 
Catholic  communion.  In  revenge  for  this  re- 
fusal, the  Arian  party  brought  several  accusa- 
tions against  him  before  the  Emperor.  Of 
these  he  was  acquitted  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  on  a  new  charge  of  having  detained  ships 
at  Alexandria,  laden  with  corn  for  Con* 
stantinople,  either  from  conviction  or  policy, 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  banished  into  GauL 
Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
or,  as  some  accounts  say,  upwards  of  two 
years,  his  see  in  the  mean  time  being  occu- 
pied. On  the  death  of  Constantino,  he  was 
recalled,  and  restored  to  his  functions  by  Con- 
stantius;  but  the  Arian  party  again  mcquiring 
ascendancy,  he  was  once  more  deposed,  and  a 
new  prelate  chosen  in  his  place,  whom  the 
Emperor  directed  his  authorities  to  support* 
On  this  occasion,  Athanasius  fled  to  Julius 
bishop  of  Rome,  who,  disapproving  of  the  con* 
duct  and  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
him  welcome  protection.    He  resided 
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vear>  .it  Home,  and  wis  then  summoned  by  tho   his  new  enemy,  after  narrowly  escaping  Mi 
\Vr*icni  emj>eror  Constant*,  who  favoured  the    sure  in  liis  way  to  the  desert,  returned  u:id  lay 
Catholic  party,  to  Milan,  in  order  to  conceit   concealed   in  Alexandria  until  the  death  oT 
1I1O  measure  of  another  general  council,  to  settle    Julian,  A.  D.  363»      His    successor  Jovian, 
the  disputes  which  had  not  been  terminated  by  ,  being  a  Christian,  not  only  restored  all  the 
the  council  of  Nice.     Sardica,  in  Illyrium,  wan   exiled  bishops  to  their  sees,  but  being  at  the  saint 
tho  place  Axed  upon,  where  the  bishops  of  the   time  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  faith,  requested 
Kastcrn  and  Western  churches  accordingly  met;   from  Athanasius  an  orthodox  statement  of  ir, 
bat  the  former  requiring  that  Athanasius  should    which  the  latter  presented  in  a  synodical  letter, 
be  excluded  from  the  assembly,  the  Western  ■  and  the  Nicene  Creed  again  became  the  general 
bishops  refused,  and   tho   parties   separated,  j  formulary  of  the  churches.     Under  Jovian,  the 
Constans  was  however  so  intent  upon  his  re-  |  intrepid  and  zealous  prelate  enjoyed  ten  years 
atoration,  that  he  threatened  Constantius  with   of  unmolested  authority  ;  but  on  the  accession 
war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  that  timid  emperor  ,  of  the  emperor  Valens,  an  Arian,  all  the  bishops 
accordingly  recalled  him.     On   this  occasion   restored  bv  Jovian  were  again  banished,  A tha- 
tho  latter  ruler  requested  the  use  of  one  church   nasius  included,  who  is  said  to  have  lain  <  on- 
in  Alexandria  for  the  Arians,  to  which  Atha-   cealed  for  four  months  in  the  monument  of  his 
nasius  consented,  but  stipulated  that  the  Catho-   family.    The  Emperor  however,  cither  frr.m 
(ics  might  be  favoured  in  the  same  manner  policy  or  respect,  soon  gave  up  the  conu  ft  ; 
where  A  nanism  pre  vailed.    This  proposal  how-    and  the  prelate,  returned  from  what  has  been 
ever  the  partisans  of  the  Arian  doctrine  being   termed  his  fifth  exile.  Me  passed  the  remainder 
now   ascendant,    coldly   declined — a  striking   of  his  days  with  tranquillity,  terminating  a  life 
proof  of  the  general  intolerance  of  the  times. ,  not   easily  paralleled,    in   the  forty-sixth   or 
On  his  restoration,  Athanasius  continued  to    forty-eighth  year  of  bis  prelacy,  at  the  age,  as 
exhibit  his  wonted  zeal  for  the  admission  of  the    it  is  supposed,  of  nearly  eighty,  A.  I).  ;}7.->. 
woid  "  con  substantial,"  and  enjoyed  a  short   The   character  of  Athanasius    is   sufficiently 
period  of  repose,  until  the  death  of  his  faithful    manifested  by  the  course  of  his   experience, 
friends,  the  emperor  Constans  and  jK>j>e  Julius,    and  affords  one  of  numerous  instances  of  a 
again  exposed  him  to  ]>ersecution.     Liberius,    Arm  and  conscientious  adherence  to  principle, 
the  successor  of  Julius,  beiinj  induced  to  call  .  which  is  resectable,   whatever  the   quality 
councils  at  Aries  and  Milan,  Arian  influence  '.  of  the  principle  itself.     In  the  shadowy  dis- 
pre vailed  in  both  instances ;  and  the  bishops,    pute  concerning  the  divine  nature,  between 
refusing  to  sign  the  sentence  of  bis  condemna-  j  Athanasius  and  Alius,  similar  zeal,  temerity, 
tion,  were  banished,  the  bishop  of  Home  among    and  intolerance,  were  displayed  on  both  sides  ; 
the  rest,  who  however  in  the  sequel  purchased    and  it  is  difficult  to  bestow  the  praise  of  bteadi- 
his  return  by  compliance.     So  great  however  ,  ness  and  consistency  on  the  one  party,  am! 
was  the  popularity  of  Athanasius,  it  was  only  |  deny  it  to  a  precisely  similar  exhibition  of  qu.i- 
by  the  aid  of  soldiery  he  could  be  safely  ejected,    hties   by   the  other;   which  observation  m:.v 
and,  after  evincing  the  most  calm  intrepidity    possibly  be  extended  to  zealous  doctrinal  reli 
in  the  midst  of  blood  and  slaughter,  be  pre-  :  gious  disputants  of  all  creeds  and  ages.    Wi;h 
vailed  upon  to  retire.     At  length,  a  price  being  j  respect  to  Athanasius,  he  would  evidently  ha\  • 
fixed  upon  his  head,  he  suddenly  disappeared  ■  evinced  an  ascendant  mind  in  any  situation  ; 
altogether,  and  took  refuge  in  the  deserts  of*  his  patience  of  labour,  jealousy  of  fame,  fca:  - 
ThebaVs,  among  the  disciples  of  the  monk  An-  !  lessness  of  danger,   and  extraordinary  intr  - 
thonv,  where  be  was  lost  to  the  world  for  up-    pidity,  could    under   no  circumstances    hat  e 
wards  of  six  years,  during  which  time  his  see  j  been  lost  on  society.     Uniting  to  religious  zr;.l 
was  occupied  by  George  of  Cappadocia.     In    a  personal  conduct,  regular,  discreet,  and  ge- 
this  retreat  however  he  was  not  inactive,  but    nerous,  his  canonization  by  the  church,   th 


frequently  assailed  his  enemies  and  consoled 
his  friends  by  his  writings  and  in  an  "  Apo- 
logy for  his  Flight,"  addressed  to  the  Krapeior, 
loaded  the  latter  with  the  most  vehement  in- 
vectives. On  the  death  of  Constantius  and 
accession  of  Julian,  George  of  Cappadocia  being 
killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  Athanasius  boldly 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  re-assumed  his 
episcopal  functions  amidst  a  crowd  of  devoted 
adherents.  Not  only  so,  but  with  unabated  zeal 
he  summoned  a  council,  and  settled  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Arian  party  might  be  re- 
admitted, into  the  church.  When  informed  of 
these  steps,  Julian  expressed  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment at  his  return  without  waiting  for  an 
imperial  edict ;  and  as  he  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  aversion,  not  only  ordered  him  to  de- 
part iustautly,  but  when  the  prefect,  through 
'" —  or  negligence,  delayed  the  execution 
jorder,  expressed  the  utmost  anger. 
who  understood  the  character  of 


opinion  of  which  he  did  so  much  to  render  tri- 
umphant, is  not  so  offensive  to  common  souse 
as  the  majority  of  the  prostitutions  of  that 
posthumous  honour.  With  more  enlarged  views, 
he  might  not  have  been  a  saint,  but  probably 
somewhat  more  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He 
wrote  many  books,  which  are  chiefly  defence  s 
of  himself  and  invectives  against  his  enemies, 
in  a  style  which  is  not  destitute  of  dignity  and 
ornament.  "  The  life  of  Saint  Antony,"  and 
1  •  The  Abridgment  of  the  Scriptures,"  are  amon  £ 
the  most  valued  of  his  performances.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  the  celebrated 
creed,  called  the  Athanasian,  is  ascribed  by  all 
later  and  sounder  critics  to  Vigilius,  an  African 
bishop  of  tho  fifth  century,  who  published 
several  things  under  the  name  of  AthanaMiu. 
The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athana&i'is  is 
that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris,  lo'.>8,  3  vols,  folio, 
and  that  of  Padua  ,1777,  4  vols,  folio. — I)  win. 
Mosheim.   Milner. 
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ATHEl^STAN,  king  of  England,  succeeded 
his  father  Edward  the  Elder  in  925.  Although 
of  illegitimate  birth,  his  mature  age  and  ac- 
knowledged capacity  caused  him  to  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  lawful  children  of  Edward,  at  a 
season  which  required  considerable  political 
talents  and  warlike  experience.  He  answered 
the  expectations  of  his  supporters  by  repressing 
the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  and  defeating  a 
considerable  combination  of  that  people,  with  tho 
Scots  and  the  Welch,  who  united  in  a  league 
against  England.  After  this  event,  he  enjoyed 
his  crown  m  peace,  and  governed  with  great 
ability.  A  remarkable  law  was  passed  in  his 
reign  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce : 
every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  to  sea 
on  his  own  account  was  deemed  a  thane  or  noble. 
Athelstan  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. — 
Hume.   Turners  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher 
of  the  second  century.  From  Athens  he  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  became  master  of  the  Christian 
catechetical  school  in  that  city.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Pantsnus  were  among  his 
scholars.  The  writings  of  Athenagoras  consist 
of"  An  Apology  for  the  Christians,"  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son 
Commodus,  and  therefore  probably  composed 
about  A.D.  177  or  178  ;  and  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead."  These  pieces 
have  been  several  times  printed  together.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dechair,  with  the  notes 
of  various  critics,  Oxford,  1706 , 8 vo.  The  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
— Lardner.     Fabricii  Bibliot.  Gr&c. 

ATHENiEUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  na- 
tive of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  flourished  in  the 
third  century.    He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  has  been  called  the  Varro 
and  the  Pliny  of  the  Greeks.    The  only  work 
of  this  author  which  has  reached  modern  times 
is  entitled  "  The  Deipnosophists,  or  the  Table 
Conversation  of  the  Sophists."     It  is  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  observations, 
which  are  valuable  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  original  authors  from  which  they 
are  taken.    It  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  but 
the  two  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  are 
wanting ;  which  however,  with  other  hiatuses, 
have  been  partly  supplied  by  an  extant  abridg- 
ment. The  best  editions  are — that  of  Casaubon , 
Leyden,  1657, 1664,  2  vols,  folio,  and  that  of 
Schweighsusen,  Strasburgh,  1801, 1807,  14 
vols.  8vo. — Biog.  Unwertelle.  Dibdin'i  Classics. 
ATHENiEUS  of  Byzantium,  an  engineer 
under  the  emperor  Galhenus,  and  the  reputed 
author  of  a  treatise  on"  The  Machines  of  War," 
printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians,   Paris,    1693,  folio, 
Greek  and  Latin. — Fubricius. 

ATHIAS  (Jo8Bfh)  a  Jewish  printer  of 
Amsterdam,  who  edited  and  published  a  He- 
brew Bible,  the  text  of  which  was  formed  from 
collections  of  ancient  MSS,  and  the  best  pre- 
vious editions.  He  printed  it  first  in  1661, 
t  volt.  8vo,  and  again  in  1667.  Both  impres- 
sion* are  scarce  and  valuable.    The  states  of 
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Holland  rewarded  his  editorial  labours  with 
a  medal  and  gold  chain.  Athias  also  printed 
the  Bible  in  English,  Spanish,  and  German*— 
Moreri. 

ATKINS  or  ATKYNS  (Sin  Robert)  an 
English  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Gloucestershire,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  patriot  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II  and  his  successors.    After  an  academical 
education  at  Oxford,  he  entered  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,and,  the  usual  probation  undergone, 
was  called  to  the  bar.    He  soon  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession ;  and  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  H  he  was  created  K.  B.    In  167* 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  becoming  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  post 
he  kept  till  1679  ;  when,  disgusted  at  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  pursued  by  the  king's  minis- 
ters, he  gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  into 
the  country.     In  the  busy  scenes  of  the  event- 
ful period  which  followed,  Sir  Robert  acted 
with  firmness  and  consistency  as  a  constitu- 
tional  lawyer,  without  however  committing 
himself  as  a  decided  opponent  of  government. 
In  1683,  he  was  applied  to  for  advice  by  the 
friends  of  lord  William  Russel,  and  readily 
gave   his    opinion.      He    subsequently    pub- 
lished remarks  on  the  trial  of  that  personage, 
in  which  he  inculcates  the  position,  that  "  there 
is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  such  tiling  as 
constructive  treason,   as  it  defeats  the  very 
scope  and  design  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  III,  which  is  to  make  a  plain  decla- 
ration on  what  shall  be  adjudged  treason  by 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.       He  also  de- 
fended Sir  VV.  Williams,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  crown 
for  signing  the  order  for  printing  Dangerfield's 
narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot.    In  the  reign  of 
James  II  he  published  two  tracts  against  the 
dispensing  power  assumed  by  that  monarch, 
one  of  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Edward  Herbert. 
When  the  Revolution  took  place,  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Atkyns  recommended 
him  to  the  new  King,  who  made  him  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.    The  same  year,  1689, 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  held  that  office  till  1693.    He  resigned 
his  judicial  situation  in  169.5,  and  retreated 
entirely  from  public  life,  residing  chiefly  at  his 
seat  atSapperton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
died  in  1709-10,  aged  eighty-eight.    The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  gentleman  was  very  re- 
spectable.   The  only  circumstance  recorded  at 
all  discreditable  to  him,  is  a  report  that  hit  last 
resignation  of  office  was  the  effect  of  pique  at 
being  disappointed   of  the  lucrative   post  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  law  "Tracts,*  which 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  vo- 
lume, are  much  esteemed.     He  is  said  to  have 
written  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
court  of  Chancery. — Biog.  BriU 

ATKYNS  (Sir  Robert,  iun  )  the  only_ 
of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 
state  of  his  health,  or  his  natural  di 
probably  prevented  him  from  taking 
active  part  in  public  affairs  as  might 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  rank  ai" 
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Midori*.  He  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  along 
life  as  a  retired  country  gentleman,  devoting 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  a  work  of  con- 
siderable value,  which  has  preserved  his  name 
from  oblivion.  It  relates  to  the  history  and 
tonography  of  his  native  county,  and  was 
completed,  but  not  published,  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
17 1 1 ,  at  the  age  of  sixty -five.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  undertaking  by  Dr  Parsons,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  1712  the 
work  appeared  in  one  volume  folio,  entitled 
"The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Glouces- 
tershire.'1 It  was  reprinted  in  1768  ;  and  in 
1779  Mr  Rudder,  a  printer  of  Gloucester, 
compiled,  partly  from  the  materials  afforded 
by  Sir  K.  Atkyns's  book,  "A  New  History 
Of  Gloucestershire,"  folio,  in  the  preface  to 
which  ho  acknowledges  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  predecessor,  particularly  in  recording 
the  descent  of  landed  property.  Sir  Robert 
dorived  hid  accounts  from  the  cscheators* 
books,  original  fines,  and  other  records,  to 
which  he  had  free  access,  and,  excepting  a 
few  mistakes,  which  might  happen  in  tran- 
scribing, he  abstracts  them  very  faithfully. — 
Rudder's  Pref.  N obit's  Continuation  oj  Gran- 
ger'$  liiog.  lint,  of  England,  vol,  ii. 

ATKYNS  (Richard)  a  writer  on  biblio- 
graphy in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
of  the  same  family  with  the  foregoing,  and  was 
a  native  of  Gloucestershire.  He  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  a  man  of  property ;  but  engaging  impru- 
dently in  a  law  suit  which  involved  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  be- 
ing unsuccessful,  his  affairs  became  deranged, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Mar- 
ahalsea  prison,  where  he  died  September  14, 
1677.  He  was  buried  at  St  George's  church, 
Southwark,  at  the  expense  of  his  relative,  judge 
Atkyns.  His  book,  entitled  "  The  Original 
and  Growth  of  Printing,  collected  out  of  his- 
tory and  the  records  of  this  kingdom  ;  wherein 
It  is  demonstrated  that  printing  appertained 
to  the  prerogative  royal,  and  is  a  flower  of  the 
crown  of  England,"  Lond.  1664,«4to, — was  in- 
tended to  support  the  now  exploded  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
this  country  prior  to  the  time  of  Caxton. — 
Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Dibdin's  Edit,  of  Ames's 
Typographical  Antiquities,  voL  i. 

ATRATUS  (Huoo)  or  Hugh  the  black,  an 
English  cardinal  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fa- 
mous for  his  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine.  He  was  so  skil- 
ful in  the  last-mentioned  branch  of  knowledge, 
that  he  was  termed  the  phoenix  of  his  age. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicholas  III, 
and  made  a  cardinal  by  ftfartin  II  in  1381.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1387.  Several  works 
are  ascribed  to  Atratus,  among  which  are — 
"  De  Genealogiis  Humanis  ;"  "  Problemata ;" 
"Canones  Medicinales." — Pitttm  de  Scriptor. 
Anglican.     Mortri. 

ATTAIGNANT(Gabriel  Charles  de  V) 
a  French  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
***  ^fopatod  for  the  church,  and  became  ca- 
bal the  gaiety  of  his  manners; 
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and  the  character  of  his  compositions,  savoured 
Utile  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His 
principal  works  are — "  Pieces  derobees  a  un 
Ami,"  2  vols.  12mo,  published  by  another 
penxm,  with  a  dedication  to  the  author  ;  and 
"  Poesies  de  l'Abbe  TAttaignant,"  in  4  vols. 
12mo,  to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards  added. 
He  died  in  1779,  aged  eighty-two ;  and  he  is 
said,  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life  to  have 
become  a  penitent. — Biog.  Univ. 

ATTARDI  (Bona venture)  a  native  of 
Sicily,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  He 
was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Ca- 
tania, and  his  writings  relate  to  that  branch  of 
literature.  In  1738  he  published  "  Bilancia 
della  Verita,"  in  support  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  Malta  was  the  island  called  Melita, 
where  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked  ;  which  had 
been  controverted  by  F.  Georgi,  a  Benedictine. 
He  also  wrote  against  Mura tori's  assertion — 
"  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  defend  the  im- 
maculate conception  by  force  of  arms." — Biog. 
Univ. 

ATTENDOLO  (Darius)  a  Neapolitan  sol 
dier  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
was  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  em- 

Feror  Charles  V.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
listory  of  Duelling,  1560;  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning Honour,  1562;  and  some  Italian 
poems. — Ibid. 

ATTENDOLO  (John  Baptist)  a  native  of 
Capua  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  l>ecarae 
a  secular  priest,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  critic  and  a  poet.  He  lost  his  life  owing  to 
the  overturning  of  a  carriage  in  1592.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Poems,  with  an  Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry;  and  Observations  on  the 
Odes  and  other  Poetical  Works  of  Petrarch, 
whose  productions  he  held  in  high  estimation. 
■—Ibid. 

ATTERBURY  (Francis)  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Atterbury, 
rector  of  Milton,  Bucks,  a  churchman  who, 
both  under  the  Protectorate  and  the  Restora- 
tion, secured  his  preferments  by  a  compliance 
with  the  times.  He  was  born  at  his  father's 
rectory  in  1662,  and  received  his  education  at 
Westminster,  where  he  was  elected  a  student 
of  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxon.  He  rapidly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  university  as  a 
classical  scholar,  and  gave  some  proofs  of  an 
elegant  taste  for  poetry.  In  1637  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  for  the  first  time  appeared 
as  a  controversialist  in  a  defence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Luther,  entitled  "  Considerations  on 
the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther/1  &c.  He  was 
also  thought  to  have  assisted  his  pupil,  the 
hon.Mr  Boyle,  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Bentley  on  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  He  conti- 
nued some  time  longer  at  college,  exceedingly 
discontented,  feeling  with  truth,  that  he  was 
adapted  to  act  on  a  wider  theatre,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  ambition  and  restlessness  bj 
which  his  subsequent  career  was  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. His  father,  to  whom  he  made 
these  complaints,  advised  him  very  charac- 
teristically to  marry  into  some  family  of  inte- 
rest, "bishop's,  or  archbishop's,  or  tome  cour- 
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tier's;,  which  may  be  done  with  accomplish- 
menu  and  portion  too."  To  this  parental 
council  the  future  bishop  duly  attended,  for  he 
soon  after  married  Miss  Osborn,  related  to 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  7000/. 
Having  taken  orders  in  1691,  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  William 
and  Mary,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer 
of  St  Bride's.  In  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties 
he  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  spirit  and 
elegance  of  bis  pulpit  compositions,  but  not 
without  incurring  opposition  on  the  score  of 
their  tendency  and  doctrine,  from  Hoadly  and 
others.  Controversy  however  was  altogether 
congenial  to  the  disposition  of  Atterbury,  who 
in  1706  commenced  one  with  Dr  Wake,  which 
lasted  four  years,  on  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  of  convocations.  In  this  dispute 
he  took  the  side  of  high  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity* and  with  a  fierce  and  contentious  spirit, 
if  his  opponents  are  to  be  at  all  credited,  dis- 
covered infinitely  more  address  and  dexterity 
than  candour  and  adherence  to  fact.  For 
Ibese  services  however,  which  possibly  has- 
hed the  extinction  of  the  very  assemblies 
they  were  intended  to  support,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  lower  house  of  Convocation,  and 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Oxford, 
llie  reign  of  Anne  was  eminently  calculated 
for  the  advance  of  a  divine  of  Atterbury's 
principles,  who,  soon  after  the  accession,  was 
made  dean  of  Carlisle.  Other  preferments 
quickly  followed  ;  nor  was  his  activity  confined 
to  the  pulpit,  for  besides  his  dispute  with 
Hoadly  on  the  subject  of  passive  obedience, 
he  aided  the  defence  of  the  famous  Sacheve- 
rell,  and  in  his  character  of  prolocutor  to  the 
lower  house  of  Convocation,  wrote  "  A  Re* 
presentation  of  the  present  State  of  Religion," 
which  was  deemed  too  violent  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen,  although  privately  circulated. 
In  17 IS  he  was  made  dean  of  Christchurch, 
and  in  1713,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean 
of  Westminster.  The  death  of  the  Queen  in 
1714,  put  an  end  to  all  further  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement ;  for  the  new  King  treated  him  with 
great  coolness,  doubtless  aware  of  either  the 
report  or  the  fact  of  his  offer,  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  in  full  canoni- 
cals, if  allowed  a  sufficient  guard.  This  dis- 
like operated  like  oil  on  the  inflammable  mind 
of  Atterbury,  who  not  only  refused  to  sign  the 
loyal  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  but  suspended  a  worthy  clergyman 
for  lending  his  church  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  to  the  Dutch  troops  brought 
over  to  nerve  against  the  rebels.  Not  content 
with  a  constitutional  opposition,  he  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  Pretender's  party, 
in  favour  of  the  dispossessed  family ;  for  which 
offence  he  was  apprehended  in  August  17ft, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  March 
following  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons),  for  the  infliction  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties. This  measure,  which  on  constitu- 
tional pounds  can  scarcely  be  defended,  and 
which  indeed  was  supported  chiefly  on  the  ar- 
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gency  of  the  particular  time  and  case,  wt 
with  considerable  opposition  in  the  Lords,  and 
wa*  resisted  with  great  firmness  and  eloquence 
by  the  bishop,  who  maintained  his  innocence 
with  his  usual  acuteness  and  dexterity.  Hit 
guilt  however  has  been  tolerably  well  proved 
by  documents  since  published ;  and  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  warrant  a  confirmed  moral 
distaste  to  this  species  of  churchman,  than  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  of  smooth  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy.  By  this  bill  the 
bishop  was  deprived  and  outlawed,  and  no 
British  subject  was  permitted  to  visit  him 
abroad,  without  the  King's  sign  manual;  which 
however  was  not  refused  to  his  relatives.  He 
left  England  in  June  1733,  and  went  first  to 
Brussels,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  study,  and  in  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  letters.  But  even 
here,  while  he  professed  resignation,  retire- 
ment, and  a  love  for  the  existing  constitution., 
in  his  letters  to  Pope  and  others,  it  has  been 
incontestably  proved,  that  in  1725  he  waa 
actively  engaged  in  fermenting  discontent  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  an- 
other rebellion.  In  1799  he  lost  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs  Morice,  who  died  in  his  arms, 
by  which  event  he  was  deeply  affected.  His 
own  death  took  place  in  1731,  and  his  body 
was  allowed  to  be  privately  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  character  of  this  restless 
and  aspiring  prelate  unhappily  can  find  many 
parallels  in  die  history  of  most  churches ;  yet 
few  of  equal  ambition  and  daring  have  been 
able  to  disguise  their  contentious  spirit  by  so 
much  amenity  and  moderation  in  their  epis- 
tolary correspondence  and  personal  address. 
From  his  intimacy  with  those  who,  in  his  day, 
were  the  chief  dispensers  of  literary  celebrity, 
his  character  in  that  respect  has  possibly 
been  too  much  exalted ;  although  as  a  composer 
of  sermons,  he  still  retains  a  great  portion 
of  his  original  reputation.  His  letters  also 
are  extremely  easy  and  elegant;  but  as  a 
critic  and  a  controversialist,  he  is  deemed 
rather  dexterous  and  popular,  than  accurate 
and  profound.  If  an  anecdote  told  by  Pope  to 
Chesterfield  be  correct,  he  was  a  sceptic  early 
in  life,;  but  the  same  authority  also  states, 
that  he  ceased  to  be  so.  Attending  to  hie 
anxiety  to  restore  a  Catholic  family,  the  strength 
of  his  Protestantism  may  be  called  in  question ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in 
the  career  of  interest  and  ambition,  modes  of 
faith  are  often  rendered  extremely  subservient ; 
and  the  general  character  of  this  eminent  pre- 
late by  no  means  excepts  him  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  general  rule.  Of  four  children 
born  to  bishop  Atterbury,  his  son  Osborn, 
rector  of  Oxhill  in  Warwickshire,  alone  sur- 
vived him.  Mrs  Atterbury  died  in  17JI , 
just  before  the  prosecution  of  her  husband* 
Bios.  Brit. 

ATTERBURY  (Liwib,  LL.D.)  the  elder 
brother  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1656, 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  was  elected. 
Christ's  Church,  Oxon,  in  the 
He  early  took  orders,  and 
Highgate  chapel,  and  recti*  oil 
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of  Homsey  in  Middlesex,  which  livings  fanned 
the  extent  of  his  rise  in  the  church-  He  wis 
*  plain,  practical,  and  benevolent  divine,  and 
much  attached  to  bis  brother,  although  think- 
ing he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  neglect 
from  him.  He  founded  a  female  school  at 
Newport-Pagnell,  and  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  some  writings  against  popery. 
He  died  in  1731 ,— IWd. 

ATTICIS  (Hebodis)  or  TIBERIUS 
CLAUDIUS  ATTICUS  HERODES,  an 
Athenian  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines.  His  father,  Julius  At- 
ticus, descended  from  the  family  of  Miltiades, 
was  raised  from  indigence  to  wealth,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure.  Herodes  re- 
ceived an  education  suitable  to  the  condition  to 
which  his  father  had  been  advanced  by  the 
fortunate  accession  to  his  property.  Scholastic 
rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  declamation,  then  es- 
teemed a  most  fashionable  accomplishment, 
became  his  principal  study  ;  and  he  prosecuted 
it  under  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  with  such 
success  as  to  acquire  great  reputation  as  an 
orator.  After  travelling  abroad,  he  settled  at 
Athens,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence, 
which  were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians, whose  admiration  of  his  talents  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  disinterested,  as  his 
hospitality  and  munificence  were  lavishly  ex- 
tended to  liis  followers.  The  fame  of  Herodes 
reached  from  Athens  to  Rome ;  and  he  was 
invited  by  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  to  be- 
come rhetorical  tutor  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted  sons  and  destined 
successors  of  Antoninus.  This  promotion  led  to 
his  bring  created  consul  A.D.  143.  He  was 
also  made  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  president  of  the  Panhellenic  and 
Panathenian  games,  at  which  he  was  crowned. 
He  testified  his  sense  of  this  honour  by  build- 
ing a  marble  stadium,  or  course  for  running 
matches,  one  of  the  grandest  works  ever  exe- 
cuted by  a  private  individual.  He  also  erected 
a  theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  and  embel- 
lished the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and 
other  splendid  monuments  of  his  wealth  and 
liberality  have  perpetuated  his  name,  while 
his  literary  productions  have  perished.  The 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  Herodes  was  embittered 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-citixens,  who 

fireferred  accusations  against  him  in  his  pub- 
ic capacity ;  but  they  were  quashed  Ly  the 
friendship  of  his  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius,  then 
emperor.  He  passed  his  latter  days  at  Mara- 
thon, his  birth-place,  where  he  died  about  A. D. 
185,  aged  seventy-five ;  and  his  remains  were 
Interred  at  Athens,  with  public  honours. — 
Aulu*  GtUhu.     Gibbon. 

ATTICUS  (Titub  Pompomus)  an  eminent 
Roman  knight  in  the  decline  of  the  republic, 
who  has  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the  pe- 
culiar benevolence  and  amenity  of  his  private 
character.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
he  inherited  vast  wealth  from  his  father  and 
ancle,  and  being  liberally  educated,  devoted 
himself  with  enthusiasm  "to  the  cultivation  of 
dteratufsj  ajnd  philosophy.  It  may  be  gathered 
"  conduct  of  Atticus,  that  with 
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,  a  due  study  of  his  own  taste  and  the  factious 
state  of  the  expiring  commonwealth,  he  eany 
formed  the  plan  of  a  general  line  of  conduct, 
;  which  he  pursued  with  admirable  address  and 
'  prudence  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
Avoiding  pubhc  business  altogether,  he  an 
studiously  evaded  official  dignities  and  aggran- 
disement, as  others  sought  them ;  and  without 
joining  any  party  himself,  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  manhood,  when  the  bloody 
factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  began  to  rage  ; 
to  avoid  which,  he  retired  to  Athens,  windier 
he  conveyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  property, 
and  where  he  drank  deeply  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, and  lived  in  the  most  liberal  exercise  of 
public  and  private  benevolence.  His  retire- 
ment from  the  scene  of  political  contention 
did  not  however  make  him  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  actors  in  it,  or  timid  in  serving 
his  friends  of  the  distressed  party.  He  sup- 
plied young  Marius  with  money  to  escape 
from  his  foes ;  and  when  Cicero,  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  attached,  was  banished,  accom- 
modated him  also  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  returned  to  reside  at  Rome,  when  affairs 
were  settled,  but  steadily  pursued  his  original 
plan  of  avoiding  public  business  ;  and  being 
sixty  years  of  age  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Cesar  and  Pompcy,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  pretext  of  age,  to  avoid  en- 
gaging on  either  side.  On  the  death  of  Caesar, 
although  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Brutus,  he   opposed  the  establishment  of  a 

Srivate  treasury  for  the  use  of  that  party ;  yet 
e  largely  assisted  that  highly  esteemed  Ro- 
man, when  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  also 
extended  his  services  to  Antony,  when  that 
leader  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  with  no 
prospect  of  a  restoration  of  his  affairs.  Even 
in  the  bad  times  of  the  triumvirate,  he  caused 
all  the  proscribed  who  fled  to  Epirus  to  be  libe- 
rally relieved  from  his  estates  in  that  country, 
and  by  his  interest  recovered  the  forfeited 
property  of  several  of  them.  Such  was  his 
credit  with  Octavius,  that  his  daughter  was 
preferred  to  all  the  great  matches  of  Rome,  as 
a  wife  for  his  friend  Agrippa.  Octavius  him- 
self cultivated  the  closest  intimacy  with  Atti- 
cus, who  at  the  same  time  maintained  an 
equally  intimate  correspondence  with  Antony. 
The  mode  of  living  of  Atticus  was  that  of  a 
man  of  great  fortune,  whose  mind  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  His  domestics  were  not  numerous, 
but  choice ;  his  table  was  elegant,  but  not 
costly ;  and  he  delighted  in  what  would  now 
be  called  literary  suppers.  He  was  extremely 
studious,  much  attached  to  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  its  laws, 
customs,  and  treaties,  and  wrote  several  works 
on  these  subjects,  which  appear  to  have  been 
much  valued.  The  conclusion  of  his  life  was 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  by  which  it  had  been  all  along  go- 
verned. Having  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  with  little  assistance  from  medicine,  ho 
was  seised  by  a  disorder  in  the  intestines, 
which  terminated  in  an  ulcer  deemed  rncura 
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Me.  Convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  case,  he 
ordered  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  and  other 
friends  to  be  sent  for.  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  terminate  his  life  by  abstaining  from 
food.  When,  in  spite  of  their  affectionate 
entreaties,  he  had  persisted  in  this  resolution 
for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavourable  symp- 
toms of  his  complaint  abated ;  but  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  take  the  chance  of  a  cure,  he 
persevered,  and  the  fifth  day  closed  his  existence 
B.  C.  33.  In  modern  times  the  character  of 
At  tic  us  has  been  the  subject  of  much  curious 
discussion,  and  his  neutrality  in  the  midst  of 
livil  contentions  has  by  some  politicians  been 
termed  selfish  and  criminal.  From  the  fear- 
less generosity  which  he  exhibited  to  the  un- 
fortunate on  all  sides,  it  may  however  be  pre- 
sumed, that  looking  on  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth without  passion,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  stop  an  ine- 
vitable career.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  a  medium 
of  friendship,  a  reconciler  of  differences,  and  a 
protector  against  the  ferocity  of  party  hatred, 
lie  was  eminently  serviceable  in  the  calamitous 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  possibly,  with 
his  cast  of  temper  and  talents,  could  scarcely 
have  acted  more  beneficently  for  his  country 
as  well  as  for  himself.  His  line  of  conduct  hat 
been  attributed  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy; 
but  native  disposition  and  temper,  must  have 
formed  his  peculiar  character  much  more  than 
speculative  principles.  The  correspondence 
between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  whose  sister  be- 
came the  wife  of  Quintus  Cicero,  the  orator's 
brother,  is  highly  honourable  to  both  parties, 
especially  as  the  latter  was  also  intimate  with 
his  rival  Hortensius,  and  a  mediator  between 
them.  According  to  Cicero,  Atticus  wrote 
annals  of  great  value,  comprising  a  sort  of 
universal  history  for  700  years. — Aikins  Gen. 
Diet.    Corn.  Nepos. 

ATTILA,  king  of  the  Hunt,  lirnaraed  the 
Scourge  of  God,  deduced  his  lineage  from  the 
ancient  Huns,  who  dwelt  on  the  confines  of 
China,  At  the  death  of  their  uncle  Rugilas, 
who  reigned  in  modern  Hungary,  the  brothers 
Attila  and  Bleda  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  Huns.  After  they  had  forced  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  younger  to  purchase  an  in- 
glorious peace,  Attila  caused  Bleda  to  be  as- 
sassinated, and  reigned  alone  over  the  whole 
nation  and  its  subject  territories,  including  the 
extensive  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia, 
taken  in  their  largest  signification.  Able  to 
bring  into  the  field  from  5  to  700,000  men, 
his  great  passion  was  war ;  and,  in  addition  to 
his  real  power,  he  sought  to  add  the  influence 
of  superstition,  by  boasting  the  possession  of  a 
sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Scythian 
Mars,  the  possession  of  which  was  supposed 
to  convey  a  title  to  the  whole  earth.  His  por- 
trait, as  described  by  Jornandes,  was  that  of  a 
modem  Calmuc,  with  a  large  head,  swarthy 
complexion,  flat  nose,  email  sunken  eyes,  and 
a  short  square  body.  His  looks  were  fierce, 
his  gait  proud,  and  his  deportment  stern  and 
haughty ;  yet  he  was  merciful  to  a  suppliant 
foe,  and  ruled  his  own  people  with  justice  and 
leafy.    A  ■cfcene  was  laid  in  the  court  of 
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Theodosius  to  assassinate  him  under  the  cover 
of  a  solemn  embassy,  which  intention  he  dis- 
covered, and  without  violating  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, in  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors,  wisely 
preferred  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  principal 
agent  in  the  plot  and  a  renewed  treaty  at  the 
expense  of  fresh  payments.  On  the  accession 
of  Mercian,  he  demanded  tribute,  which  was  re- 
refused  ;  and  although  much  exasperated,  he 
resolved  first  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Western  emperor  Vaientinian,  whose  licen- 
tious sister  Honoria,  in  revenge  for  being  ba- 
nished for  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain, 
sent  an  offer  of  herself  to  Attila.  The  Hun, 
perceiving  the  pretence  this  proposal  supplied, 
preceded  his  eruptions  into  Gaul  by  demand- 
ing Honoria  in  marriage,  with  a  share  of  the 
imperial  patrimony.  Being  of  course  refused, 
he  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  pretended  he 
was  only  about  to  enter  Gaul  to  make  war  upon 
Tbeodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  ac- 
cordingly crossed  the  Rhino,  A.D.450,  with  a 
prodigious  host,  and  marked  his  way  through 
Gaul  with  pillage  and  desolation,  until  glori- 
ously defeated  by  Theodoric  and  the  famous 
/Luua  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.  He 
was  however  allowed  to  retreat ;  and  having 
recruited  his  forces,  he  passed  the  Alps  the 
next  year,  and  invaded  Italy,  spreading  his 
ravages  all  over  Lombardy.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  republic  of  Venice, 
which  was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled 
at  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vaientinian,  unable 
to  avert  the  storm,  repaired  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  whence  he  sent  the  prelate  Leo  with  a 
solemn  deputation,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Attila, 
who  consented  to  quit  Italy,  on  receiving  a  vast 
sum  as  the  dowry  of  Honoria,  and  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  not  much  longer  survive  these 
transactions,  and  his  death  was  singular,  being 
found  dead  in  consequence  of  suffocation  from 
a  broken  blood-vessel,  on  his  marriage-night 
with  a  beautiful  young  virgin  named  Ildico. 
This  event  took  place  in  453.  With  Attila 
ended  the  brief  and  bloody  empire  of  the  Hunt ; 
for  his  sons,  by  their  divisions  and  civil  wars, 
mutually  destroyed  each  other,  or  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  arms  of  other  chieftains  of 
the  barbarian  races. — Univ.  Hist.  Gibbon, 

ATTIRET  (John  Francis)  a  French  Je- 
suit and  painter.  He  was  born  in  1 207,  and 
practised  painting  with  great  reputation  until 
the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  In  1 737  he  was  appointed  missionary 
to  Pekin,  where  he  acquired  great  favour  with 
the  emperor  Kien  Long,  who  made  him  a  man- 
darin. He  died  in  that  capital  in  1768,  and 
his  pictures  are  highly  eseemed  by  the  Chinese* 
Attiret  wrote  a  very  amusing  account  of  the 
emperor  of  China's  gardens,  of  which  p.  trans- 
lation by  Spence,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Harry 
Beaumont,   was    published    in  175$.— Biog, 

l/MllstrM/v 

ATWOOD  (Georob,  F.R.S.)  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  was  educated  at  Wl 
minster  school,  and  afterwards  at  the 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
M.A.    He  was  for  some  time  a  tator 
V*axa  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  ia 
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IfttM-rl.  AiJxrry  was  a  mean  writer,  but  his 
irniiiNfry  wan  j^eat,  aii'i  his  works  arc  not  de- 
fj<:i''iit  in  auth'.-utic  anecdote  and  useful  infor- 
niMfion,  -  -Sloreri.     I  Hit.  Diet. 

Ai;]}J,KY  CI>'i'is  m.  Mai'hier)  a  Frmch 
hiniorian  of  the  w:vi.-iitc<rnth  crutun*.  When 
youij^,  In;  aci.-ompanifsd  Win  fatiier,  who  wai 
imuiI  hiiihagMidfir  Uj  Holland,  which  residence 
led  to  tin;  production  of  two  historical  works 
nLiIJ  hfld  in  ftoini.*  f*Hf!(-tn,  entitled,  "  .Memoirs 
fur  llm  IfiHtory  of  Holland  ;"  and  "Memoirs 
fur  th»  llintory  of  Uaiiiuurj;,  Lubeck,  HoJstein, 
Nr,"  Thru1  prodii*  lioiiH  were  {irintcd  toge- 
llier  Hi  Aiimteidam  in  17J6. — AW  v.  Diet,  lixst. 
A(IIU(/NK  (TiitoooiiK  Aonii'PA  D')  a 
(liilvininl  ji<'iitlrinun,  much  attached  to  Henry 
IV  of  France,  wiih  Iwiru  at  St  Maury  in  l.V>(>, 
uiul  dimiiiguiiihefl  himxelf  by  his  early  ]>ro^ess 
in  liienilure.  Jtiun^  left  very  young  with  lit- 
tle or  no  inheritance,  he  quitted  letters  ror 
arm  pi,  mid  entered  into  the.  service  of  Henry, 
(hen  kiut>  of  Navarre,  whose  favours  he  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree,  being  a]>]>oiuted  a  gen 
lleutuit  of  his  bedchamber,  and  holding  various 
other  |ilai*es.  JVAubignc  did  not  acquire 
this  countenance  by  meanness  or  sultservicncy, 
Ihm  ii  j;  one  of  the  most  frank,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  indelible  of  courtiers.  The  ne- 
ceMiitv  ft»ll  bv  Henry  of  conciliating  the  Catho- 
lie  lords  by  courtesies  and  appointments,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  faithful  adherents  in  adver- 
sity t  natural! v  appeared  ungrateful  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  O'Auhigne  never  hesitated  fo  sroak 
lug  mind  on  Um  occasion.    At  lengm  Lor«vert 
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ft]  d:ough  he  always  treated  him  with  the  ex- 
ternal respect  due  to  a  tried  and  zealous  friend, 
the  blunt  sincerity  of  his  manners  became  dis- 
tas***ful  even  to  this  best  of  the  Fr-  nch  kings ; 
ai.d  D'Aubigne  finally  quitted  the  court  and 
kingdom,  and  retired  to  Geneva.  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  lettered  free- 
dom, and  died  highly  honoured  and  respected 
in  1630,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty.  He  left  several  children,  one  of 
whom,  Constant  d'Aubigne,  a  very  worthless 
character,  was  father  of  the  famous  Madame 
Main  tenon.  He  wrote  several  works,  the 
principal  of  which  is  "  An  Universal  History 
from  1550  to  1601,  with  an  abridged  account 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV,"  3  vols,  folio,  1616- 
1626.  This  book  is  written  with  much  dig- 
nity of  sentiment,  but  is  deemed  partial  and 
defective  in  style.  In  many  respects  however 
it  conveys  a  due  notion  of  the  peculiar  humour 
of  the  author,  which  is  still  further  displayed 
in  "  The  Confessions  of  Sancy,"  and  "  The  Ba- 
ron of  Fccneate"  two  satirical  pieces  which 
evince  considerable  powers  of  raillery  and  ri- 
dicule. He  is  also  author  of  miscellaneous 
pieces,  tragedies,  poems,  &c,  with  "  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life,"  not  published  until  1751, 
The  latter,  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, abounds  with  free  and  curious  anecdotes, 
affording  a  lively  picture  of  the  man. — Martru 
Kohv.  Vict.  Hist. 

AUBLET  (John  Baptist  Christopher 
Fuvee)  a  French  botanist,  born  in  1720.  He 
evinced  an  early  predilection  for  the  study  of 
natural  history  ;  and  after  passing  some  time 
at  Montpelier,  he  went  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  America,  where  he  practised  pharmacy,  and 
continued  his  favourite  pursuits.  Returning 
home,  he  was  sent  in  1752  to  the  isle  of 
France,  to  establish  a  botanic  garden.  He 
continued  there  nine  years,  and  in  1762  he  was 
employed  to  make  botanical  collections  at  Gu- 
iana, whence  in  1764  he  passed  to  the  island 
of  St  Domingo.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  botanist  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  he 
arranged  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  and  in  1775  laid  them 
before  the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Histoire 
des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Francoise,"  4  vols. 
4to,  two  of  which  consist  of  plates.  Out  of 
about  eight  hundred  plants  described  in  this 
work,  nearly  half  were  new  discoveries.  'JTie 
herbarium  of  Aublet  was  sold  to  Sir  Joseph 


M.  Richard  has  since  given  the  name  of  Au- 
bletia  to  a  new  genus  of  tropical  plants. — Biog. 
Univertelte, 

AUBRKY(Jouy)  an  English  antiquary  and 
topographer  of  eminence  in  the  17th  century. 
He  was  born  about  1626,  at  Kaston  Piers  in 
Wiltshire,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentle- 
man possessed  of  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty in  that  county.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
entered  in  1646  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  re«ided  there  and  at  the  university  alter- 
nately, till  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took 
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place  in  October,  1652.     On  this  event  he 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Breck- 
nock, and  Monmouth  ;  but  his  inheritance  was 
burthened  with  mortgages,  and  involved  him 
in  law-suits,  which  his  legal  education  had  by 
no  means  qualified  him  to  manage.    While  at 
Oxford,  he  devoted  his  time  to  historical  and 
archaeological  researches,  and  was  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  "  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
Monastican  Anglican jm."     He  afterwards  af- 
forded very  important  assistance  to  Wood,  the 
Oxford  antiquary,  who  acknowledges  his  ex- 
tensive obligations  to  Aubrey  ;  though,  on  a 
subsequent  quarrel  taking  place,  Wood  as- 
persed his  coadjutor  as  a  mere  pretender  to 
antiquarian  science,  * '  who  was  so  credulous  that 
he  *tutfed  his  letters  with  fooleries  and  misinfor- 
mations." After  the  death  of  his  father,  Aubrey 
lived  for  some  years  on  his  Wiltshire  estates, 
making  visits  to  London  in  term  time,  probably 
on  account  of  his  law-suits.    He  purposed  a 
journey  to  Italy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  state  of  his  affairs.     How- 
ever, he  visited  Ireland  in  1660,  and  France  in 
1664 ;  having,  in  the  interval  between  these 
tours,  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  established.    The  remaining  part 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  state  of  indigence* 
protected   from    the  J  miseries  of  want  only 
by  the  benevolence  of  friends,  residing  prin- 
cipally at  the  house  of  lady  Long,  of  Dray- 
cot,  in  Wiltshire,  who  did  herself  honour  by 
her  patronage  of  the  improvident  antiquary* 
The  time  and  circumstances  of  his  death  art 
not  precisely  known,  but  it  is  probable  thatfaT 
died  while  on  a  visit  at  Oxford,  in  the  yesi 
1700.    Few  men  of  letters  ever  published  leaf 
than  Aubrey;  for  the  only  work  which  ha 
printed  was  a  small  volume  intitled  "  Miscel- 
lanies," a  collection  of  popular  superstitions 
relative  to  dreams,   portents,  ghosts,  witch* 
craft,  &c.    It  would  be  doing  him  great  in* 
justice  to  appreciate  his  character  and  abili- 
ties from  this  production  only.  His  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  some  private  repositories,  furnish  abundant 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  he  by  no 
means  deserves  the  harsh  censure  ofGifford,who 
in  his  life  of  Ben  Jonson,  says  "  Whoever 
expects  a  rational  account  of  any  fact,  how- 
ever trite,  from  Aubrey,  will  meet  with  disap- 
pointment."   '  *  Aubrey  thought  little,  believed 
much,  and  confused  everything."    In  oppo- 
tion  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  papers  of  our  antiquary 
consists  of  collections  of  matter,  much  of  which 
would  probably  have  been  rejected  had  the 
author  prepared  Ids  manuscripts  for  the  press. 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  made  considerable  use  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Aubrey  in  bis  splendid  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Wiltshire,  particularly  in 
his  account  of  the  curious  ancient  monument 
at  Abury.    Among  the  manuscript  collect*) 
of  Aubrey  was  a  topographical  treatise  «mj 
county  of  Surrey,  published  with  adi" 
Dr  Rawlinson  in  1718,  5  vols.  8vo. 
appeared  '  *  Letters  written  by  f  sinest 
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in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
he.  with  Lives  of  eminent  Men,  by  John 
Aubrey,"  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  1821  was  printed, 
in  a  thin  4to  volume,  "  Aubrey's  Collections 
for  Wilts."  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
much  valuable  intelligence  might  still  be  gleaned 
from  the  unpublished  remains  of  this  writer, 
whose  talents  and  learning,  if  they  did  not 
place  him  on  a  level  with  Spelman  and  Dug- 
dale,  at  least  rendered  him  equal  to  Ash  mole, 
Wood,  or  Hearne. — Biog.  Brit.     Ed. 

AUBRIET  (Claude)  an  ingenious  French 
painter  of  subjects  belonging  to  natural  history. 
He  went  with  the  celebrated  Tournefort  to  the 
Lsjvant,  and  exercised  his  talents  in  illustrating 
the  works  of  that  traveller.  After  his  return 
home,  he  was  appointed  painter  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1740.  His  works  are  extremely  nume- 
rous.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

AUBR10T  (Hugh)  a  French  merchant, 
who  became  superintendent  of  finances  to 
Charles  V,  and  mayor  of  Paris.  He  erected 
several  buildings  in  Paris  for  use  and  ornament, 
and  among  the  rest  the  famous  B  as  tile,  as  a 
fortress  against  the  English.  Being  accused 
of  heresy,  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  but  was  released  by  the 
insurgents  against  the  taxes,  termed  Maillotins, 
who  broke  open  his  prison  and  placed  him  at 
their  head ;  he  however  immediately  quitted 
them  and  fled  into  Burgundy,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  From  Hugh  Aubriot  the  French 
reformers  received  the  name  of  Hugonots. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

AUBRY  (John  Baptist)  a  French  writer 
ou  metaphysics  and  morals,  was  born  in  1736. 
He  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  became  prior 
of  the  convent  of  Commercy ,  of  which  situation 
he  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  monastic  establishments  at  the  revo- 
lution. He  died  in  1809,  aged  seventy-three. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Questions  philoso- 
phiques  sur  la  Religion  Naturelle ;"  *'  Theorie 
de  1  Ame  des  Betes ;"  and  "  Questions  me- 
taphysiques  sur  1'existence  et  la  nature  de 
Dieu."— Diet.  Hist. 

AUBRY  (John  Francis)  a  Fionch  phy- 
sician, known  as  the  author  of  an  ingenious 
work  entitled  "  Les  Oracles  de  Cos/'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1775,  and  reprinted  with 
additions  in  1781.  This  book  exhibits  a  re- 
view of  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  and  other 
physicians  of  antiquity. — Diet.  Hist. 

AUCHMUTY  (Sir  Samukl)  lieut.-gen. 
G.C.B.  col.  of  the  78th  regt.  of  foot.  This 
distinguished  officer  entered  the  army,  August, 
1776,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  45th  regt.  of  in- 
fantry, then  with  Sir  W.  Howe  in  North  Ame- 
rica, where  he  served  the  three  following  cam- 
paigns. In  1783  he  held  a  company  in  the 
75th  foot  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  present 
at  the  first  siege  of  Seringapatam,  under  lord 
Corn  w  a  Ilia.  In  1801  he  joined  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  when  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general.  Returning  to  England  in  1803,  he 
was  ordered  out  to  South  America  in  1806, 
wfetrfc  he  tT'T*1  the  command  of  the  troops, 
wi  *    "■"        *     ^brigadier-general,   and  in 
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February,  1807,  took  by  assault,  after  a  most 
determined  resistance,  the  fortress  and  city 
of  Monte  Video,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  1809  he  wa.»  *i> 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Caruatir, 
and  in  1811  reduced  the  valuable  settlements 
of  Java  and  Batavia  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  for  which  he  again  obtained  the 
thanks  of  both  houses.  On  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope Sir  Samuel  succeeded  Sir  D.  Baird,  a9 
chief  of  the  staff  in  Ireland.  His  death  was 
sudden,  being  occasioned  by  apoplexy,  Aug. 
11,  1822,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains,  after  lying  in  state  at  Kilmain- 
ham  Hospital,  were  interred  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  in  the  royal  vault  in  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  Dublin. — Gent.  Mag. 

AUCKLAND  (William  Eden,  Lord) 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart., 
of  West  Auckland,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  in  1769.  He  accompanied  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  in  1778,  to  negociate  terms  with  the 
revolted  colonies  of  America,  and  was  chief 
secretary  during  the  same  nobleman's  vice 
royalty  in  Ireland.  In  1785  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  negociate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  and  in  1788  per- 
formed a  similar  seivice  with  Spain.  In  1789 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  concluded 
a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  created  baron  Auckland,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  in  1793  was  advanced  to 
the  English  peerage  by  the  same  title.  He 
was  an  able  diplomatist,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  following  political  and  other  works :  "  The 
Principles  of  Penal  Law,"  8vo,  1771 ;  "  Five 
Letters  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,"  8vo ;  "  On 
the  Population  of  England,  in  Answer  to  Dr 
Price,  8vo  ;  "  View  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  France,"  8*o;  "The  History  of 
New  Holland,"  8vo;  "  Remarks  on  the 
War,"  8vo,  1795 ;  and  various  speecheb  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1814. — 
Brit .  Peerage. 

AUDEBERT  (Germain)  a  French  law- 
yer and  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  works  are,  "  Roma,  poema," 
Paris,  1555,  4to ;  "  Venetia,  poema,"  Yenet. 
1583,  4to  ;  and  "  Partenope,  poema,"  Paris, 
1585;  published  together  in  1603.  The  Ve- 
netian government  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  St  Mark,  as  a  reward  for  his  panegyrical 
poem  on  the  republic.  He  died  in  1598,  aged 
about  eighty. — Moreri. 

AUDEBERT  (John  Baptist)  a  native  of 
Rochefort,  who  became  an  engraver.  He 
studied  natural  history,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  beauty  and  accuracy  with  which 
he  represented  subjects  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
His  principal  productions  were — "  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Singes  et  des  Makis,  suivie  de 
celle  des  Galeopitliiques,"  Paris,  1800,  folio  ; 
and  "  Histoire  Naturelle  desColibris,  Oiseaux 
M ouches,  Jacamars,  et  Promeros,  aussi  dc* 
Grimpereaux  et    des  Oiseaux  de  Paradis." 
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J802,  fc  vo*s.,  folio,  both  with  coloured  plates 
of  the  most  splendid  description.  This  last 
work  was  executed  in  conjunction  with  L.  P. 
Viellot,  and  was  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  Audebert,  which  happened  in  1800, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one. — Diet.  Hist. 

AUDIFREDl  (John  Baptist)  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  bibliographer,  born 
near  Nice  in  Provence,  in  1714.  He  entered 
at  an  early  age  into  the  Dominican  order,  and, 
amidst  the  shades  of  monastic  life,  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science.  His 
earliei  works  consist  of  tracts  published  at 
different  times,  containing  the  results  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  But  he  is  chiefly  known 
m  England  as  the  author  of  "  Catalogus 
Historico  -  criticus  Romanarum  editionum 
Saeculi  XV.,"  Romre,  1785,  4to;  and  "  Spe- 
cimen Histonco-criticum  editionum  Italicarum 
Stcculi  XV.,"  Rome,  1794,  4to.  He  also 
published  a  catalogue,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
of  curious  books  in  the  Casanatensian  library, 
of  which  he  was  keeper  for  many  years  pre- 
vious  to  his  death,  which  took  place  July  3, 
1794.  "  Audifredi,"  says  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliomania,  "  has  left  behind  him  a  most 
enviable  reputation  ;  that  of  having  examined 
libraries  with  a  curious  eye,  and  described  the 
various  books  wlrich  he  saw  with  scrupulous 
fidelity."  His  catalogue  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Roman  press,  is  one  of  the 
oest  bibliographical  works  extant — Diet,  Hist. 

AUDIGUIER  (Vital  d')  a  French  no- 
ftleraan,  who  united  literary  studies  with  the 
profession  of  arms.  His  adventures  and  his 
writings  were  numerous.  Among  the  latter 
is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  true  and  ancient  Usage 
of  Duels,"  Paris,  1617,  8vo ;  in  which  he 
recommends  the  revival  of  the  old  judicial 
combats,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  duelling. 
fie  also  wrote  poems  and  romances.  He  lived 
to  be  upwards  of  sixty,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  assassinated  about  the  year  1630. — Afo- 
*eru    O.  Butg. 

AUDLEY  or  AWDELY  (Thomas)  chan- 
cellor of  England  under  Henry   VIII.     He 
was  born  of  a  noble  Essex  family,  in  1488,  and 
possessed  considerable  learning  and  abilities, 
and  a  large  fortune.    With  all  these  advan- 
tages however  he  was,  for  the  whole  of  his 
public  life,  one  of  the  most  base  and  servile 
tools  of  his  imperious  master.      After  long 
acting  as  a  mere  instrument,  in  the  capacity  of 
speaker  of   the  parliament    so   significantly 
termed  the  "  Black  Parliament,"  he  was  se- 
lected to  succeed  Sir  'J  nomas  More  as  chan- 
cellor ;  and  he  subsequently  sat  in  judgment, 
both  on  his  predecessor  and  bishop  Fisher,  as 
also  on  queen  Ann*  Boleyn,  although  she  had 
been  in  some  respects  his  patroness.    He  was 
likewise  made  serviceable  in  the  affairs  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  Catharine  Howard,  and 
in  short  refused  no  task,  however  miserable 
and  contradictory,  which  the  wayward  Henry 
imposed  on  him.    For  these  base  compliances 
he  was  created  lord  Audley  of  Walden,  and 
received  the  order  of  the  garter.    He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
sad  died  in  1544. -Bfcg.  BHi. 
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AUD  RAN,  the  name  of  a  celefotted  family 
of  French  artists.  The  first  of  the  name  who  is 
mentioned  in  this  capacity,  is  Claude  Au- 
dran,  who  was  born  in  159f,  and  died  in  1677 
He  acquired  no  great  distinction  by  his  works* 
and  is  chiefly  known  as  the  father  of  Germain, 
Claude,  and  Gerard  Audran.     Char  its,  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, was  born  at  Paris  in  1 594.    II  j  applied 
himself  to  the  art  of  engraving,  an.l  went  to 
Italy  to  perfect  himself.    He  was  a  laborious 
and  excellent  artist ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish 
his  works  from  those  of  his  brother  Claude, 
whose   style  was  inferior,  he  marked   them 
with  the  letter  K.,  whence  he  is  often  called 
Karles.     He  died  in  1674.     Germain,  the 
eldest  son  of  Claude,  was  born  in  1631  at 
Lyons,  where  his  parents  resided.     He  studied 
under  his  uncle  Charles,  and  became  an  en- 
graver of  considerable  eminence.     He  died  in 
1710.     Claude,  the  second  son  of  the  elder 
Claude,  was  born  in  1639,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  painting,  of  which  he  became 
professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  He 
entered  under  Le  Brun  at  tho  Gobelins,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  several  pieces  for  tho 
staircase  at  Versailles,  especially  in  the  four 
great  pictures  of  the  battles  of  Alexander.    He 
died  in  1684.    Gerard,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  most  famous  of  the  family,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1640,  amd  also  studied  un- 
der Le  Brun.    He  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
the  art  of  engraving,  and,  visiting  Italy,  ac- 
quired so  high  a  character,  that  Louis  XIV* 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  he  engraved  La 
Bran's  pictures  of  Alexander's  battles  in  so  ' 
noble  a  style,  that  he  was  immediately  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  profession.    He  has  also 
engraved  many  pictures  from  the  principal 
masters  of  France  and  Italy.     He  is  distin- 
guished for  the  correctness  of  his  outlines,  and 
the  strength  and  grandeur  of  his  manner  of 
working.     He  died  in  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 
Claude,  the  third  of  the  name,  the  son  of 
Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons  1658,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  painter  of   grotesques 
and  arabesques,  in  which  his  invention  was 
admirable.     One  of  his  principal  works  was 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  represented 
as  goddesses,  with  their  proper  attributes,  in- 
tended to  be  copied  in  tapestry  for  the  queen 
of  France.    He  was  head  painter  to  the  king, 
and  died  in  1734,  aged  seventy-four.    J  ohm, 
another  son  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1667.     He  learnt  the  art  of  engraving  from 
his  uncle  Gerard,  and  practised  with  great  re* 
putation  for  sixty  seven   years.      His  stroke 
was   distinguished   for  delicacy ;  and  among 
his  leading  works  are  engravings  of  the  lesser 
battles  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  several  admired 
portraits.  He  died  at  Paris,  much  esteemed  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  worth,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.    Binoit,  likewise  son  to  Germain,  also 
attained  considerable  eminence,  and  the  dic- 
tionaries mention  several  more  members 
extraordinary  family,  who  obtained  m 
less  distinction  in  the  arts  of  painting  m 

I  graving,  to  which  they  to  peculiarly 
themselves.— Strort'i  Diit.  f/  £ftfb    If 
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AVENTINE  (John)  an  historian,  born  at 
Abenaperg  in  Bavaria,  in  1466.  He  studiod 
at  Ingoldstadt  and  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
gave  lectures  himself  at  Vienna,  Cracow,  and 
Ingoldstadt.  In  1.512  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  two  Bavarian  princes,  with  one  of  whom  he 
Tinted  foreign  countries.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I,  he  began, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  count  of  Bavaria, 
to  compose  his  great  work—"  Annales  Boio- 
rum,"  "  The  Annals  of  Bavaria,"  in  seven 
books,  which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  Aventine  severely  censures  the  Komisli 
clergy,  and  nas  introduced  into  his  history 
some  curious  facts,  which  his  first  editor  Ziegler 
thought  proper  to  suppress ;  but  the  work  was 
published  entire  by  Nicholas  Cisnerat  Basil, 
in  1580.  Aventine  also  was  the  author  of  a 
curious  book  on  counting  and  conversing  by  the 
fingers,  entitled  "  Numerandi  per  digitos  ma- 
nueque,"  &c.  Katisb.  1533.  He  died  in  1534. 
—  Vossius  de  Hist.  hat.     Bayle.     Moreri. 

AVENZOAR,  or  EBN  ZOH A R,  an  Ara- 
bian physician  of  the  twelftli  century,  born  at 
Seville  in  Spain,  where  bis  father  practised 
medicine.  He  became  extremely  eminent  in 
hit  profession,  travelled  much,  and  passed 
through  many  adventures,  among  which  was  a 
long  imprisonment  by  the  governor  of  Seville. 
He  had  the  care  of  an  hospital,  and  he  com- 
posed a  work  entitled  "  Al  Theiser,"  contain- 
ing a  compendium  of  medical  practice,  and 
including  many  facts  and  observations  not  found 
in  preceding  writers,  which  were  probably 
the  result  of  his  own  experience.  He  died  at 
Morocco  in  1169.  The  report  of  his  having 
lived  to  die  age  of  135  is  probably  an  error, 
arising  from  his  having  been  confounded  with 
his  son,  of  the  same  name  and  profession,  who 
lived  at  Morocco,  and  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  regimen  of  health. — Friend's  Hist, 
of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  Hulleri  Bibliot.  Med.  Pract. 
U  i. 

AVERDY  (Clement  Charles  de  1')  a 
French  financier  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  having  been  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  he  was  made  comptroller- 
general.  His  administration  proving  unfortu- 
nate, he  retired  from  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  employ  his  time  in  literary  stu- 
dies. He  published  "  Code  Penal;"  "  Traite 
de  la  pleine  souverainte  du  Roi  sur  la  Province 
de  Bretagne,"  8vo  ;  "  Memoire  sur  le  Proccs 
criminel  de  Robert  d' Artois,  Pair  dc  France ;" 
and  "  Experiments  on  the  Disease  called  the 
Smut  in  Wheat."  He  was  guillotined  at 
Paris  in  1794,  in  consequence  of  an  absurd 
charge  of  having  caused  a  scarcity  of  grain. — 
Diet.  Hist. 

AVELLANEDA  (Alphonsus  Fernandes 
de)  a  Spanish  writer,  a  native  of  Tordesillas, 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
anger  which  this  liberty  excited  in  Cervantes  is 
pleasantly  exhibited  in  more  than  one  passage  of 
nis  own  subsequent  volumes.  The  production 
of  Avellaaeda,  without  being  contemptible, 
rill  bear  no  comparison  with  the  great  work  I 
of  Cervantes.    A  correct  emulation  of  this  | 
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book  appeared  in  1807 ;  a  previous  veision, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  of  Le  Sage, 
gives  no  competent  notion  of  the  original.-" 
Antonio.     Bib!.  Hispan. 

AVERROES,  or  AVEN  ROSCH,  a  cele- 
brated Arabian  philosopher,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a  respect- 
able family  at  Corduba,,  the  capital  of  the 
Saracenic  dominions  in  Spain.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  Mahometan  law,  to  which,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Arabian  schools  of  the  period, 
he  united  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy. He  also  studied  medicine  and  the 
mathematics,  and  thus  educated  was,  upon 
his  father's  demise,  chosen  chief  magistrate  of 
Corduba.  The  fame  of  his  talents  induced  the 
caliph  Jacob  Al-ISlansor,  king  of  Mauritania,  to 
appoint  him  chief  priest  and  magistrate  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  order  to  settle  a  plan  of  administra- 
tion of  law  throughout  his  domiuions.  This 
rapid  advancement  of  Averroes,  as  usual,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  rivals  ;  and  a 
base  plan  was  laid  to  accuse  him  of  an  heretical 
desertion  of  the  true  Mahometan  faith.  As  ho 
was  very  speculative  in  his  religious  opinions, 
this  plot  succeeded;  he  was  as  rapidly  dis- 
graced as  he  had  been  advanced,  and  ordered 
never  to  appear  out  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Jews.  In  this  state  of  depression  ho  was  so 
insulted,  that  he  fled  to  Fez,  where  he  was 
rapidly  discovered  and  imprisoned.  The  news 
of  his  flight  being  carried  to  the  King,  a  coun- 
cil was  called  to  determine  upon  his  treatment. 
Some  of  the  members  would  have  condemned 
him  to  death  ;  others,  on  account  of  his  popu- 
larity with  a  large  population  of  unbelievers, 
thought  it  would  be  more  politic  to  rest  satis- 
fled  with  recantation  and  penance.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  prevailing,  Averroes  was  brought 
out  of  prison,  and  placed  on  the  upper  step 
of  the  mosque,  with  his  head  bare ;  and  every 
one  passing  in  to  prayer  was  allowed  to  spit 
upon  him.  After  suffering  this  indignity,  and 
pronouncing  his  recantation,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  to  Corduba,  where  he  resided 
for  some  years  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  At 
length  however,  the  people  of  Corduba  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  governor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded bim,  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of 
Averroes  a  second  time.  Alnianzor  demurred, 
and  called  a  second  council,  who  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  penitent,  he  again  experienced 
one  of  those  rapid  transitions  of  fortune  so 
common  in  Mahometan  governments,  and  was 
restored  by  royal  mandate  to  all  his  former 
honours.  He  died  at  Morocco,  according  to 
some  accounts,  A.  D.  1195,  and  to  others  in 
1206.  Averroes  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
temperance  and  self-command,  many  striking 
instances  of  his  urbanity  and  singular  forbear- 
ance being  recorded :  he  was  also  extremely 
liberal,  especially  to  learned  men,  and  made 
no  distinction  between  friends  and  enemies. 
Much  has  been  asserted  of  his  impiety,  but.  in 
Brucker's  opinion,  without  adequate  proof. 
Partaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  in  re- 
gard to  Aris'otle,  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
with  that  philosopher  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  the  existence  of  one  universal  intellect; 
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which  opinion,  in  the  estimation  of  both  Ma- 
hometan and  Christian,  was  doubtless  hereti- 
cal, but  can  scarcely  be  called  impious.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  although  he 
did  zot  understand  the  Greek,  and  could  only 
read  the  wretched  Arabic  translations  of  it 
from  the  Syriac  and  Latin.  He  also  wrote 
"  A  Paraphrase  of  Plato's  Republic,"  a  trea- 
tise on  medicine,  and  many  other  works,  which 
were  particularly  valued  by  the  Jews.  An 
edition  ot  his  works  was  published  in  quarto, 
Lyons,  1537;  and  two  in  folio  at  Venice, 
1532  and  1608.— Bay le.  Brucker.  Saxii  Ono- 
masticon. 

AVESBURY  (Robert  of)  an  English 
historian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  whose 
personal  history  little  is  known,  except  that 
from  the  title  of  his  works  it  appears  that  he 
was  registrar  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  history  is  entitled  "  Mirabi- 
lia  Gesta  Magnifici  Regis  Angliae  Domini 
Edwardi  Tertii,"  &c. ;  or  a  history  of  Edward 
III,  from  his  birth  to  the  year  1356 ;  when 
the  author  was  probably  interrupted  by  death. 
This  valuable  piece  of  English  history  is  a 
plain  narrative  of  facts,  authenticated  by 
exact  copies  of  public  papers,  and  exceedingly 
accurate  in  regard  to  dates.  It  lay  long  buried 
in  obscurity,  but  was  at  length  published  by 
Hearne,  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  1720,  8vo. — Biog.  Brit. 

AUGE  (Daniel  Auoentius)  a  native  of 
the  diocese  of  Sens  in  France,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  cultivated  the  belles  lettres,  and  be- 
came regius  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
at  Paris.  He  died  in  1595*  His  chief  works 
are  dialogues  on  poetical  invention,  oratory, 
and  fictitious  narrative,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  Synesius  and  St  Macarius.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  discourse  relative  to 
the  case  of  a  man  accused  of  being  a  wereioolf, 
or  of  taking  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  feeding 
on  human  flesh.  Such  a  superstition  is  men- 
tioned by  Petronius,  and  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  as  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
as  the  belief  of  witchcraft. — Moreri. 

AUGER  (Athanasius)  a  learned  classical 
scholar,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rouen,  and 
vicar -general  of  Lescar,  who  died  at  Paris 
in  1792.  He  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
the  works  of  Isocrates  from  the  press  of  Didot, 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to,  1782,  and  the  works  of 
Lysias  in  1783  in  2  vols.  4to,  afterwards  re- 
printed together  in  5  vols.  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished translations  of  the  discourses  of  the 
Greek  orators  in  general,  of  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  and  of  harangues  taken  from  the  his- 
tories of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xeno- 
phon.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  and  his  trans- 
lations are  considered  as  very  correct,  but  his 
style  is  deficient  in  ease  and  elegance. — Saxii 
Onomasticon.     Diet*  Hist. 

AUGUSTIN  (St)  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  was  born  A.D.  354,  at  Ta- 
gaste  in  Africa.  His  father,  Patricius,  was  a 
aoMen  of  mean  rank;  and  bia  mother,  Mo- 
nica, was  distinguished  for  her  parental  afieo 
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tion  and  piety.  By  the  latter  he  was  brought 
up  very  religiously ;  but,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  himself,  his  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence were  marked  with  great  carelessness, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  indulged  himself 
in  licentious  pleasures  without  restraint.  He 
studied  classical  learning,  first  in  his  native 
place,  and  then  at  Madaura  and  Carthage.  At 
the  latter  place  he  paid  great  attention  to  Ci 
cero,  and  even  studied  the  scriptures ;  but  not 
finding  in  them  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  so 
much  pleased  him  in  the  Pagan  writers,  he 
quickly  threw  them  aside.  About  this  tune 
lie  united  himself  to  the  sect  of  Manichaeana, 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  of 
which  he  remained  a  constant  ana  zealous  sap- 
porter  until  his  twenty-ninth  year.  At  length 
his  mother,  who  was  much  afflicted  by  his  li- 
centious conduct  and  religious  wanderings, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Tagaste,  where 
Le  opened  a  school  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and 
became  very  popular.  Wishing  however  for  a 
wider  field  for  his  talents,  in  379  he  transferred 
his  school  to  Carthage,  and  not  only  retained 
his  own  attachment  to  the  Manichaean  system, 
but  laboured  earnestly  to  propagate  it.  Not  • 
withstanding  his  occupation  and  zeal,  his  per- 
sonal conduct  remained  very  free ;  and  a  son 
was  born  to  him  by  a  favounte  mistress,  which 
he  chose  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Adeoda- 
tus.  At  length,  displeased  with  the  deport- 
ment of  his  scholars  at  Carthage,  he  took  ship- 
ping with  his  mistress,  sailed  for  Italy,  and 
settled  for  some  time  at  Rome,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Milan,  where  he  was  made  professor 
of  rhetoric.  Here,  owing  to  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  Ambrose,  aided  by  a  miraculous 
interference,  at  least  as  he  himself  asserts, 
he  forsook  his  long  cherished  heresy  and  li- 
centious conduct,  and  declared  himself  of  the 
Catholic  church.  He  also  sent  his  mistress 
back  to  Carthage,  and  resolved  to  marry ;  but 
unhappily,  in  waiting  for  a  young  virgin  not  yet 
marriageable,  he  discredited  his  conversion  by 
taking  a  second  mistress.  At  length,  having 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ambrose, 
he  was  persuaded  by  that  ardent  prelate  to 
study  theology  and  embrace  the  ministry.  Fol- 
lowing this  advice,  he  dismissed  his  new  mis- 
tress, forsook  his  intended  wife,  and  with  his 
illegitimate  son  and  his  friend  Alypius  dedicated 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  religion.  The 
next  year  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo, 
was  chosen  presbyter  of  that  church.  His 
reputation  for  zeal  an  .  &anctity  increasing,  in 
consequence  of  his  institution  of  a  monastery, 
he  was  next  chosen  coadjutor  to  the  bishop, 
and  on  his  death  his  successor.  Of  his  private 
life,  after  he  ascended  the  episcopal  chair,  little 
is  recorded ;  but  in  his  public  character  he  op- 
posed with  great  zeal,  by  his  preachings  and 
writings,  the  various  sects  which  the  Catholic 
church  classed  under  the  general  term  of  he- 
retics j  and  Manichaeans,  Donatists,  Circumoel- 
lions,  and  Pelagian*  ,\v3  V]^rcAl^>ssA«t\\VKcs&r 
sure.  His  zeal  a^aixi*<lt\\e\ft*X.<A  \^e«fe^ftsraac%£v 
him  the  title  ot  "  TYveWHAot  olOxw»^  **^ 
the  history  oC  CQMUcj&a  tasatVCba  ^««*A*&  w* 
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prelacy,  exhibits  him  as  a  zealous  champion 
ftf  the  Catholic  faith  on  all  occasions.     In  his 
last  days  he  had  the  mortification  to  witness 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Vandals, 
and  died  during  the  siege  of  Hippo,  in  his  se- 
venty-sixth year.    The  Vandals  respected  his 
library,  his  writings,  and  his  body,  the  last  of 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  now  exiled  Catho- 
lic bishops  to  Sardinia,  whence  it  was,  200 
years  afterwards,  removed  by  Liutprand  king 
of  the  Lombards,  to  Pavia.     The  personal 
character  of  Augustin  may  be  tolerably  well 
estimated  by  the  foregoing  particulars,  the  most 
singular  of  which   are  established  from  his 
own  honest  book  of"  Confessions,"  wliich  vies 
with  that  of  Rousseau  in  its  character  of  un- 
blushing frankness.  As  a  miuister  and  prelate, 
he  evinced  the  common  intolerance  of  the  age, 
although  in  the  first  instance  he  spoke  of  he- 
retics with  mildness  and  charity.    In  changing 
his  opinion,  he  asserted  that  he  yielded  to  ex- 
perience ;  and  Voltaire,  observing  this  inconsis- 
tency, treats  it  with  his  usual  witty  sarcasm. 
By  Le  Clerc,  Augustin  is  charged  with  being 
the  first  who  advanced  two  doctrines  which 
take  away  goodness  and  justice  both  from  God 
and  man ;  the  one  representing  the  Deity  as 
dooming  human  beings  to  eternal  torments  for 
sins  which  they  cannot  avoid  ,  and  the  other, 
stirring  up  the  civil  magistrate  to  persecute 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  religion.     Of 
the  Christian  writers  called  the  Fathers,  Au- 
gustin is  one  of  the  most  voluminous;  his 
works  in  the  Benedictiue  edition  of  Antwerp, 
ir<X>-3,  fill  IS  folio  volumes.     The  first  of 
these  contains  the  works  which  he  wrote  be- 
fore he  was  a  priest,  and  his  retractations  and 
confessions  •, — the  former  a  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting picture  of  his  life.    The  remainder  of 
these  volumes  consist  of  a  treatise  "  On  the  City 
of  God  ;"  commentaries  on  Scripture ;  epistles 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  doctrinal,  moral, 
And  personal ;  sermons  and  homilies  ;  treatises 
on  various  points  of  discipline  ;  and  elaborate 
arguments  against  heretics.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contributed  more 
than  Augustin's  to   encourage  the  spirit  of 
subtle    disputation    which    distinguished  the 
scholastic  ages.    They  exhibit  much  facility  of 
invention  and  strength  of  reasoning,  with  more 
argument  than  eloquence,  and  more  wit  than 
learning.    Erasmus  calls  Augustin  a  writer  of 
obscure  subtlety,  who  requires  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  close  attention,  and  quick 
recollection,  and  by  no  means  repays  him  for 
the  application  of  all  these  requisites.     His 
works  are  now  altogether  neglected ;  and  we 
are  only  left  to  wonder  that,  not  much  more 
than  a  century  ago,  they  could  indirectly  set 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  in  an  uproar, 
and  secure  for  so  long  a  time  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  mankind. — Augustin* $  Confess. 
Bayle.    Moreri.    Dupin. 

Augustin  or  Austin  (8t)  sometimes 

"~J  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  flourished 
close  of  the  sixth  centu  ry.  Pope  Gre- 
^swfaigfbriaAd  the  design  of  converting 
L'"    ~  selected  Augustin,  then  a 
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monk  of  the  order  of  St  Andrew  at  Rome,  vo 
lead  a  mission,  consisting  of  forty  other  mouks 
of  the  same  order,  into  England.     He  accord- 
ingly landed  with  his  associates  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  in  the  year  697,  and  sent  interpreters 
to  Ethelbert  king  of   Kent  (who,   although 
himself  a  Pagan,  had  a  Christian  wife  in  his 
queen  Bertha,  a  descendant  from  Clovis)  in 
order  to  declare  the  object  of  their  mission. 
Ethelbert  admitted    them    to   a  conference, 
gave  them  a  candid  hearing,  and  although  he 
would  not  immediately  give  up  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  he  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Doro- 
vernum,  since  called  Canterbury,  and  make 
as  many  converts  among  his  subjects  as  they 
were  able.    At  first  their  success  was  very 
bounded ;  but  when,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
King  himself  submitted  to  baptism,  great  num- 
bers of  the  Kentish  men  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  Augustin  is  said  to  have  superintended 
the  baptism  of  ten  thousand  persons  in  one 
day,  in  the  river  Swale.    The  rapid  success 
which  attended  his  mission  excited  in  him  the 
desire  of  possessing,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  the  supreme  authority  over  the  English 
church  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He  ac- 
cordingly received   from  Rome  the  pall,   a 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth  to  be  worn  ever 
the  shoulders  as  a  badge  of  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  together  with  a  solution  to  some  curi- 
ous queries  in  relation  to  points  of  discipline 
and  conscience,  and  a  caution  against  being 
elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  his  power  to 
work  miracles.     Having  fixed  his  we  at  Can 
terbury,  his  attachment  to  the  see  of  Rome 
induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
British  bishops  in  Wales  under  the  authority 
of  the  papacy.     Several  conferences  accord- 
ingly took  place  with  these  prelates,  and  the 
monks  of  Bangor ;  which  ended  in  an  express 
rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  British  priesthood.    This  assertion  of 
their  independence  exceedingly  disappointed 
Augustin,  who,  in  taking  leave  of  the  assem- 
bly, angrily  exclaimed,  "  If  ye  will  not  accept 
of  peace  from  your  brethren,  receive  war  from 
your  enemies :  if  ye  will  not  preach  the  way 
of  life  to  the  English,  receive  death  from  their 
hands."    The  event  corresponded  with   the 
denunciation,  for  Ethelfrid  king  of  Northum- 
berland soon  after  marched  with  a  large  army 
to  Caerleon,  and  put  near  1,200  monks   of 
Bangor  to  the  sword.      Bishop  Godwin,  on 
the  authority  of  a  French  MS,  accuses  Au- 
gustin of  the  infamy  of  having  stirred  up  and 
even  assisted   in  this  merciless  expedition  ; 
but   in  a  passage  of  Bede,   which  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  an  interpolation,  because  omitted 
i  the  Saxon  version  of  Alfred,  it  is  said  not 
to  have  taken  place  until  a  year  after  his  death. 
Whefher  he  actually  saw  or  assisted  in  the 
war  in  Wales,  cannot  therefore  be  decided  ; 
but  that  he  promoted  the  hostilities  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  monks,  corresponds 
at  once  with  his  declaration  and  with  probabi- 
lity. After  nominating  Laurentius  to  succeed 
him,  Augustin  died  at  Canterbury,  according 
to  some  accounts  in  604,  and  to  others  in  608 
or  614.    The  number  of  miracles  attributed  to 
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ihis  prelate  by  the  legends  U  very  great,  and 
too  stupidly  ridiculous  to  merit  further  notice, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  decently  dispose  of  such 
as  this  holy  person  himself  reported  to  the  pope, 
lie  muse  have  known  whether  he  miraculously 
restored  a  blind  man  to  sight  or  not ;  and  he 
either  performed  that  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful things,  or  amused  the  Holy  Father  with 
gross  inventions.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
words  "pious  frauds,"  will  best  apply  to  these 
asserted  miracles,  and  that  the  great  end  of 
converting  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people 
was  supposed  to  justify  a  little  trickery  in  the 
means.  For  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever 
the  other  merits  of  tliis  prelate,  he  was  strongly 
Actuated  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  temporal 
]K>wer ;  and  that  he  at  least  meditated  revenge, 
simply  for  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British 
churches,  which  was  spirited,  national,  and 
honourable.  No  writings  of  his  remain,  so  that 
his  character  can  be  judged  of  only  by  his  im- 
perfectly recorded  actions. —  Btde,  Godwin 
Presul.Anrl,  Biog.  Brit. 

AUGUSTUS  (Caius  Julius  Cjesar  Octa- 
ti anus  Augustus)  originally  called  Caius 
Octavius,  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the  same 
name,  and  of  Accia,  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  born  during 
the  consulate  of  Cicero,  B.  C.  62,  and  losing 
his  father  in  his  infancy,  was  educated  by  his 
mother  and  her  second  husband,  Lucius  Phi- 
lip pus.  His  early  maturity  and  discretion 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  his  great  uncle 
Julius  Caesar,  who  declared  his  design  of 
adopting  him,  should  he  have  no  children  of 
his  own.  He  was  studying  eloquence  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Epirus,  when  the  news  reached  him 
of  his  uncle's  death,  and  of  his  own  adoption. 
Contrary  to  the  timid  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Italy  ;  and  on  landing 
at  a  small  port  near  Brundusium,  was  immedi- 
ately waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
soldiers  of  his  uncle,  who  hailed  him  as  his 
heir  and  avenger.  His  conduct  was  very  able 
and  decided  for  a  youth  just  entering  into  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future 
successful  career.  First  solemnly  declaring 
liis  adoption,  and  assuming  the  name  of  his 
uncle,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  Octavianus, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
intercepted  for  his  own  use  the  tribute  which 
was  passing  from  the  trans-marine  provinces 
to  the  capital,  and  immediately  took  his  route 
through  Campania  for  Rome.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  Cesar's  avengers  triumphant,  and 
Antony,  as  consul,  ruling  with  almost  sove- 
reign sway.  His  first  step  was  to  procure  the 
legal  ratification  of  his  adoption  ;  after  which 
he  waited  on  Antony,  and  proposing  a  mutual 
friendship,  demanded  of  him  the  money  left 
by  Caesar,  in  order  that  he  might  pay  his  lega- 
cies. Antony,  jealous  of  bis  spirit  and  ambition, 
treated  him  with  great  haughtiness ;  and  an 
open  difference  ensued,  which  at  leugth  ex- 
tended to  an  enmity  so  confirmed,  that  Octa- 
vius was  accused,  not  without  some  probable 
pound,  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his  rit  al. 
Besides  collecting  a  body  of  Cesar's  veterans 
from  Campania,  Octavius,  who  perceived  the 
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Senatorian  party  to  be  very  powerful,  artfully 
affected  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  advice 
of  Cicero  (whom,  notwithstanding  his  age  and 
experience,  he  appears  to  have  completely 
deluded),  and  when  Antony  was  declared  a 
public  enemy,  accepted  a  command  against 
him.  He  accordingly  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  the 
relief  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  by  their  death 
in  battle,  was  most  critically  left  master  of 
the  victorious  army.  Some  jealousy  and  im- 
politic neglect  of  him  on  the  part  of  the 
senators,  while  they  accumulated  honours  on 
Decimus  Brutus  soon  after,  determined  him  to 
follow  the  reported  dying  advice  of  the  consul 
Pansa,  and  reconcile  himself  to  Antony,  who, 
driven  out  of  Italy,  had  artfully  seduced  the 
whole  army  of  Lepidus  in  Gaul,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  return  at  the  head  of  it.  Alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  the  senate  decreed  the  ma* 
nagementof  the  war  to  Octavius  and  Decimus 
Brutus  ;  but  the  former  had  already  made  a 
treaty  with  Antony,  and  employed  the  legal 
command  given  him,  to  march  an  army  to  Rome 
and  get  himself  declared  consul.  One  of  his 
first  acts  in  that  capacity  was  to  procure  the 
legal  condemnation  of  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Caesar ;  after  which  he 
caused  the  decrees  against  Antony  and  Lepi 
d us  to  be  revoked,  and  invited  them  into 
Italy.  The  result  of  the  meeting  with  these 
leaders,  and  the  bloody  and  atrocious  proscrip- 
tion agreed  upon  between  them,  has  been 
already  detailed  in  the  life  of  Antony j  as  also 
the  issue  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cat- 
sius.  In  those  transactions  the  character  of 
Octavius  appears  to  no  great  advantage,  either 
as  a  leader  or  a  man.  The  army  which  he 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Brutus ;  and,  unlike  Antony,  he 
meanly  revenged  himself  on  the  dead  body  of 
that  virtuous  Roman,  by  causing  the  head  to 
be  cut  off  and  thrown  before  Caesar's  statue. 
So  base  and  detestable  indeed  was  his  cruelty 
at  this  time,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  credi- 
ble, but  for  the  apologies  of  his  friends,  who 
attributed  it  to  a  state  of  mind  participating  in 
the  sickness  of  the  body  ;  his  health  being  at 
that  time  most  precarious.  He  was  equally 
cruel  in  a  short  civil  contest  which,  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  caused  by  the  violence  of 
Antony's  wife  Fulvia  and  brother  Lucius.  On 
the  capitulation  of  the  town  of  Perusia,  he 
punished  its  fidelity  to  Lucius  by  giving  it  op 
to  plunder,  and  coldly  and  mercilessly  deliver- 
ing up  its  three  hundred  senators  to  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  which  butchery  was  a  pious  offering 
at  an  altar  erected  to  the  manes  of  Julius* 
The  famous  partition  of  the  Roman  world,  be- 
tween Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  follow- 
ed, which  agreement  was  cemented  by  the 
union  of  Octavia  with  Antony.  Having  stated 
the  rise  of  Octavius,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue the  details  of  his  public  career,  which  is 
rather  the  province  of  history.  On  his  return ' 
from  a  campaign  to  Gaul,  an  accident; 
in  his  private  life  which  forcibly  ei  ~  ^ 
approaching  despotism  to  which  ~ 
I  soon  be  subjected.    Although  ~*" 
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to  Scribonia.  Octavius  divorced  that  lady ;  and 
so  little  was  his  delicacy,  and  bo  imperious  his 
tvranuv,  that  having  fallen  in  love  with  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  he  made  her 
husband  divorce  her,  and  immediately  married 
her  himself,  although  then  so  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  that  only  three  months  afterwards 
■lie  was  delivered  of  Tiberius  Nero,  subse- 

Suently  emperor.  The  conduct  of  Octavius,  in 
lie  war  with  Antony  ,was  as  measured  and  pru- 
dent as  that  of  his  rival  was  wild  and  infatuated ; 
and  although  on  its  conclusion  he  sacrificed  to 
his  own  security  the  eldest  son  of  Antony,  and 
CiPsarion,  the  supposed  son  of  Cleopatra  and 
Julius  Caesar,  he  used  his  victory  in  other  re- 
spects with  moderation.  On  his  return  from 
the  East,  he  seems  to  have  been  perplexed  in 
determining  uj>on  the  mode  of  his  future  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  said,  that  on  applying  for  ad- 
vice to  liis  friends  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  the 
former  generously  advised  him  to  reinstate  the 
republic,  and  the  latter  to  retain  the  sovereign- 
ty under  some  form  which  would  not  shock 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  advice  of 
Maecenas,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  followed  by 
Octavius  ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  with 
great  art  and  address.  After  remodelling  the 
senate,  and  repealing  many  of  the  severe  laws 
of  the  triumvirate,  in  his  seventh  consulate 
and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  lie  went 
to  the  senate  house,  and  in  a  studied  speech 
pro]M>sed  to  abdicate  his  authority.  He  was 
interrupted  by  the  unanimous  entreaties  of  the 
assembly  not  to  abandon  the  guidance  of  the 
commonwealth ;  with  which  request,  after  a 
decent  affectation  of  reluctance,  he  graciously 
complied.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  on  the 
motion  of  Munatius  Plancus,  he  received  the 
name  of  Augustus,  under  which  appellation 
he  was  gradually  allowed  to  unite  the  power  of 
Imperator  or  emperor,  which  rendered  him  the 
uncontrolled  head  of  the  executive  and  sol- 
diery ;  of  proconsul,  which  gave  him  the  su- 
premacy in  any  province  he  might  visit ;  of 
trilmne,  rendering  his  person  sacred,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  veto  in  all  public  proceedings ;  of 
censor,  or  su{>erintendant  of  manners ;  of  su- 
preme pontiff,  or  the  head  of  religion ;  and 
lastly,  he  was  endowed  with  a  dispensing 
power,  from  observing  the  laws  whenever  he 
thought  projier.  It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus 
to  accept  the  possession  of  all  this  authority 
for  only  ten  years,  well  knowing,  as  it  proved, 
that  he  would  never  be  deprived  of  it.  He  also 
retained  ancient  names  and  forms,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  affairs  might  appear  to 
proceed  in  the  usual  train;  nor  during  liis 
sway  were  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
great  officers,  without  a  jwrtion  of  real  authori- 
ty ;  by  which  arrangement  he  wisely  perceived 
his  own  power  was  rather  strengthened  than 
otherwise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  events  of  the  subsequent  long 
reign  of  Augustus,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  course  of  prosperous  and  prudent  govern- 
ment which  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  The 
vicissitudes  of  war  occasionally  occurred ; 
m  surprise  of  Varus  and  his  legions  by 
^  under  Arminius,  was  the  only 
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great  public  calamity  that  occurred  during  the 
whole  course  of  it.  In  domestic  government, 
as  his  authority  became  confirmed,  his  equity 
and  moderation  increased ;  and  it  gradually 
became  difficult  to  recognize  the  bloody  and 
merciless  Octavius  in  the  mild  and  clement 
Augustus.  He  filled  Rome  and  all  Italy  with 
improvements  of  every  kind,  constructed  har- 
bours, raised  edifices  for  use  and  commerce. 
and  could  boast  that  he  received  a  capital  of 
brick  and  left  one  of  marble.  From  his  en- 
couragement of  learning,  one  of  the  great  aget 
of  human  literary  excellence  takes  its  name 
from  him ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
collected, that  most  of  the  illustrious  writers  iti 
his  days  were  formed  in  the  school  of  the  re- 
public, and  that  he  rather  distinguished  and 
selected  than  created  them.  Of  their  grati- 
tude it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  have 
been  profuse,  and  frequently  with  an  excess  of 
servility  which  does  very  little  honour  to  the 
Roman  muse,  although  the  panegyric  of  Horace 
in  particular  is  often  very  judiciously  applied. 
In  private  life,  Augustus  retained  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  too  great  a  disposition  for  gallantry 
to  merit  the  encomium  of  morality ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  had  many  excellent  qualities, 
being  simple  and  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
affectionate  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  in- 
dulgent without  weakness  to  his  dependents 
and  domestics.  In  short,  the  great — probably 
the  dangerous — phenomenon  in  his  history,  is 
the  exhibition  of  the  same  man  as  a  candidate 
for  power  and  the  head  of  a  party,  crafty,  dis 
sembling  and  unrelenting ;  and  as  an  unre- 
sisted sovereign,  generous,  humane,  forgiving, 
and  in  most  respects  the  model  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  governor.  As  contrasted  with  the 
turbulence  of  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  the 
government  of  Augustus  has  had  a  tendency 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  an  enlightened 
despotism  to  the  form  of  policy  which  it  in 
this  case  superseded  ;  but  a  brief  glance  at  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  few  generations 
after  him,  will  shew,  that  if  the  Roman  re- 
public possessed  within  itself  the  germ  of  its 
own  destruction,  imperial  despotism  implied  a 
still  more  certain  degradation.  Augustus  died 
in  August,  the  month  called  after  him,  A.  D. 
14,  in  the  765th  year  of  Rome,  and  the  seventy - 
sixth  of  his  age.  Afflicted  with  a  weakness  of 
his  stomach  and  bowels,  he  sought  relief  by  a 
tour  to  Naples,  Beneventum,  and  the  beauti- 
ful coast  of  Campania ;  but  on  Ids  return  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  Nola,  where  he  patiently 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  This  last  scene 
was  highly  characteristic,  and  significant  of 
the  artificial  and  premeditated  complexion  of 
liis  whole  life.  After  calling  for  a  mirror,  and 
ordering  his  attendants  to  adjust  his  hair  and 
otherwise  improve  his  appearance,  he  desired 
his  friends  to  be  summoned,  and  asked  them 
"  if  he  had  tolerably  acted  in  the  pantomime 
of  life  1"  When  they  signified  their  assent, 
•'  Then,"  added  he,  using  the  form  with  which 
players  left  the  stage,  "  farewell  and  (lap 
your  hands  ;*'  (valete  et  plaudite).  They  then 
retired,  and  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  Livia.    Augustus  had  but  one  daughter,  by 
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Scribonia,  mined  Julia,  who  wan  married  fivst 
to  Marccllus,  then  to  Agrippa,  and  finally  to 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor.  This  princess, 
whose  character  for  gallantry  was  notorious, 
Had  issue  by  Agrippa — Caius  and  Lucius, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  but  who  both  died  be- 
fore him ;  Julia  of  a  character  similar  to  her 
own,  in  whose  subsequent  disgrace  the  poet 
Ovid  was  implicated ;  and  Agrippina,  married 
to  Gcrmanicus,  by  whom  she  had  Agrippina  the 
younger  and  Caligula.  The  younger  Agrip- 
pina, by  her  first  husband,  Domitius  Enobar- 
bus,  was  mother  of  Nero,  in  whose  person 
ended  the  natural  posterity  of  Augustus.  By  his 
adoption  of  the  children  of  Livia,  by  her  first 
husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  he  became  father  to 
Drnsus  and  to  Tiberius  his  successor.  Drusus 
was  the  parent  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius  ; 
and,  as  already  shewn,  Germanicus  was  the 
father  of  Agrippina  the  younger,  the  mother 
of  Nero;  so  that  both  the  natural  and  the 
adopted  family  of  Augustus  ended  in  th«  last 
mentioned  emperor.  Augustus  endured  much 
uneasiness,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  female  branches  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  restless  ambition  of  his  grandsons 
and  expectants ;  and  the  result  shewed  that  it 
was  not  without  reason.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  successors  the  important  advice  not  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  an  empire  already  overgrown ; 
which  policy  however  Adrian  was  the  first  to 
attend  to — Suetonius,   Dion.  Cassius,    Tacitus, 

AUGURELLO  (Giovanni  Aurelio)  a  na- 
tive of  Rimini,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was  born  about 
1441,  and  was  educated  at  Padua.  After 
being  disappointed  of  an  establishment  at 
Venice,  he  settled  at  Trevigi,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  canon ry,  and  was  public  professor  of 
polite  literature.  He  died  there  in  1524.  Au- 
gurello  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  "  Chrysopoeia,"  which  has  brought  on 
him  the  imputation  of  being  a  believer  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  a  doctrine  which  he 
expressly  disclaims.  Besides  many  other  Latin 
poems,  he  wrote  some  in  Italian,  which  re- 
mained unpublished  till  1765. — Tirabmchi. 
Gen*  Biog. 

AVICENNA,  or  EBN-SINA,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  physician,  was  born  at  Assena, 
near  Bochara,A.D.  980.  He  possessed  a  ready 
genius  and  a  strong  memory,  and  after  going 
through  a  course  of  study  with  various  masters, 
entered  himself  of  the  school  of  Bagdat,  where 
he  exhibited  indefatigable  industry  and  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  fanaticism.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  read  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  forty  times  without  understanding 
them,  yet  completed  his  studies  at  the  early 
^•of  eighteen,  ud  bega  to  practi*  as  a  pby- 
sician.  He  soon  acquired  a  degree  of  reputation 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  various  Eastern 
princes,  all  of  whom  were  desirous  of  retaining 
him  in  their  service ;  but  he  finally  went  into 
that  of  the  sultan  Nedjmeddevle,  who  appointed 
him  his  physician  and  grand  vizier.  His  great 
lore  of  pleasure  toon  however  lost  him  his  post 
and  his  master's  favour ;  and  the  remainder  of 
tie  lile  was  spent  in  great  adversity,  being 
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charged  with  the  crime  of  heresy  in  addition 
to  other  accusations.  He  died  at  Hamadan  in 
abject  circumstances,  A.D.  1036,  aged  fifty- 
eight.  Avicenna  left  many  writings  behind 
him ;  but  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for 
genius  and  learning,  they  are  of  very  little 
value,  being  but  imperfect  and  obscure  repre- 
sentations of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  They 
consist  of  twenty  books  "  On  the  Utility  of 
the  Sciences;"  "The  Heads  of  Logic;"  and 
various  pieces  in  metaphysics  and  morals.  Of 
his  medical  works,  the  principal  is  called 
"  Canon  Medicine,"  which  is  thought  very 
lightly  of  by  Haller  and  Freind.  The  works 
of  Avicenna  were  printed  in  the  original  Arabic 
at  Rome  in  1497,  more  than  one  Latin  version 
of  which  has  been  translated,  the  latest  being 
that  of  Vopucius  Fortunatus'  Louvain,  1651*— 
Pococke.  Bayle.   Freind's  Hist.Phys. 

AVIENUS  (Rufus  Festus)  a  Latin  poet 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  works  attributed 
to  him  are,  Latin  versions  of  the  "  Phenomena 
of  Aratus,"  and  «•  Periegesis  of  Dionysius ;"  a 
description,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  "  Maritime 
Coasts ;"  of  "iEsop's  Fables,"  in  elegiac  verse ; 
and  the  "  Allegory  of  the  Syrens,"  the  "  His- 
tory of  Iivy,  and  the  "  Fables  of  Virgil,"  in 
Iambic  verse.  Some  of  these  strange  pro- 
ductions still  remain,. and  show  him  to  have 
been  a  tolerable  versifier.'  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Cannegetier,  1731.  Very 
little  is  known  of  Ids  history. — Vossius  de  Pas* 
Grac. 

AVILA,  see  D'Avila. 

AVISON  (Charles)  an  English  musician, 
born  probably  at  Newcastle,  where  he  practised 
the  whole  of  his  life.  In  1752  he  published 
an  "  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,"  in  which 
he  treats  of  musical  composition  as  consisting  of 
harmony,  air,  and  expression.  This  work  was 
vourably  received,  and  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1763,  when  it  produced  published  re* 
marks  from  Dr  Hayes,  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford,  in  which  it  is  treated  very  lightly» 
especially  in  regard  to  the  music  of  Handel . 
whom  Avison  rated  below  his  own  master, 
Geminiani.  He  quickly  retorted  in  a  similar 
uncourtly  style,  which  reply  is  appended 
to  the  third  edition  of  the  original  essay.  Avi- 
son died  at  Newcastle  in  1770.  He  left  five 
concertos  for  the  violin  and  other  compositions* 
which  are  esteemed  light  and  elegant,  but  da* 
fective  in  originality  from  his  exclusive  attach* 
ment  to  the  style  of  Geminiani. — Biog,BrU. 
Sir  J,  Hawkin's  Hist,  of  Mus. 

AULISIO  (Dominic)  a  Neapolitan  lawyer 
of  celebrity,  born  1639,  died  1717.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1700,  "  A  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Medicine,"  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  three  4to  volumes  of  "  Commentaries 
on  Civil  Law ;"  a  treatise,  "  De  Gymnasii 
Constructione,  De  Mausolei  Architecture,  De 
Harmonia  Timaica  et  numeris  Media*,"  ori- 
ginally printed  in  1694  in  4to;  and  of  another 
entitled  "  Delle  Scuole  Sacre,"  4to^— JMorwrt, 

AULUS  GELLIUS,  see  Gellius. 

AUNGERVILLE  (Richard)  also 
Richard  de  Bury  from  the  place  of  hk 
St  Edmundsbury  ia  Suffolk,  bom  1*81 

u 


*  I  (ill  I 
„  Mfcew,  I . 
f»r  lltr*  enniurageractit  of  which  lie  founded  a 
library  at  Uiford,  and  furnished  il  with  the 
choicest  bunks  then  extant.  LJwr.nl  III,  (o 
whom  he  had  been  Utor  employed  liim  in 
two  several  embassies  'O  'he  court  of  Home, 
and  made  him  successwely  lord  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Sea],  bishop  of  Durham  in  14)3.  lord 
high  chancellor  in  1334,  and  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  England  in  1336.  He  alio  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  foi  arranging  the 
treat;  of  peace  between  thia  country  and  France. 
Hi*  death  took  place  in  1345  lie  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Philubiblon,  ecu  do  amore 
librorum  et  Institutions  Bibliotliecn,"  contain- 
ing regulations  for  the  management  of  Lis 
library.  This  Look  was  first  tainted  at  Spires 
in  148.1,  and  afterwards  republislied  by  I)r 
James  in  4to,  1599;  hut  Durham  college, 
which  contained  his  collection,  being  dissolved 
with  oilier  religious  houses,  the  hooka  were  af- 
terwards disjiersed.  lie  lies  buried  in  'lie 
cathedral  of  hit  diocese. — Biog.  llrit. 

AUNOi"  (Mama  Crutnivf,  counicssd') 
■  French  lady,  wife  <o  the  count  d'Aunoy,  and 
celebrated  aa  tilt  autl.or  of"  FuiryTalee,""  Hip- 
polito.  Earl  of  Douglas,"  the  "  i'rinco  of  Care- 
nay, ''ami  otheriomancea  of  gal  Ian  tryand  fiction. 
She  wrota  with  the  negligent  ease  of  a  woman 
of  quality,  but  not  without  spirit  and  vivacity, 
tier  memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Europe  between 
W7S  and  1079,  and  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
where  she  for  sonic  time  reeided  with  her  mo- 
ther, coutain  manj-  curiouu  particulars,  which 
are  however  deteriorated  by  an  ill-judged  mii- 
Cure  of  doubtful  amorous  adventure  and  ro- 
mance. Jler  Spanish  portraiture  is  very  un- 
favourable, but  singularly  arch  and  lively.  She 
died  in  1705.— W-reri.    Diet.  Wit. 

AUIIFXIAN.  emperor  of  I  lomp,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  military  abilities  nnd  stern  severity 
of  character,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Iliy- 

to  the  highest  honours  in  Ida  profession,  and 
even  to  the  consulate;  which  good  fortune  whs 
farther  favoured  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Chu- 
sVdi  II  on  hia  death-bed  recommended  Aurelian 
to  the  choice  of  the  troops  of  Illyricum,  who 
readily  attended  to  hia  wishes,  lie  delivered 
Italy  from  the  barbarians,  reduced  Tetrieus, 
who  had  been  unwillingly  made  to  assume  the 
purple  in  Gaul,  and,  after  a  campaign  of  con- 
siderable exertion,  conquered  the  famous  Zo- 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  who  formed  a  part 
of  the  procession,  as  a  capliro,  in  a  splendid 
triumph  at  Rome.  Owing  to  the  ungenerous 
excuse  of  the  Queen,  that  she  had  waged  war 
by  the  advice  of  her  minislers,  her  secretary, 
the  celebrated  Jyjnginus,  was  put  to  death  by 
the  victor ;  but  after  having  graced  hia  tri- 
umphal entry,  Zemibia  herself  waa  presented 
with  a  villa  on  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  to  upend 
die  remainder  of  her  days  as  a  Roman  matron. 
Aurelian  followed  up  bis  victories  by  the  rc- 
*brnmlion  of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throngh- 
Ittt  the  empire  of  order  and  regularity,  but 
lsa*hh*d  lis  good  intentions  by  the  general 
^^^f'  '"*  mcKSU'e>i  ^ud  light  sacrifice  of 


call  to  account  for  peculation.  Aurelian 
wise,  able,  and  active  prince,  and  very  i 
in  the  declining  state  of  ibo  empire  ;  bi 
austerity  of  his  character  caused  him  to  hi 
little  regretted.     It  ia  said  that  be  med 

he  was  so  suddenly  cut  off,  after  a  distingu 

Gibbon. 

AUREL1US  VICTOR,  see  Vrcron. 

AUllKXO-ZEUE,  great  mogul,  the 
fon  of  shah  Jeban,  » 


with  the 


Jdnm^f 


it  profound  hvpocrisy.  he  i;;- 

garb  of  religious  austerity.  By  this  depori- 
meut  he  much  gained  upon  his  father  ;  but  his 
elder  brother  Derail  penetrated  the  mask,  and 
used  tossy,  "  Of  all  my  brolhcrs,  1  fear  none 
b-t  tliie  teller  of  beads/'  The  dangerous  sick- 
ness of  shah  Jehan.  by  setting  all  his  sons  in 
motion,  quickly  eiposed  the  ultimate  views 
cf  Aurcng-iebe,  who,  gaining  to  his  party  his 
ounger  brother  Moral,  defeated  Oar  ah.  who 
n  Ms  turn  bad  overcome  another  brother  called 
Eav«li.  The  use  which  he  made  of  hia  vic- 
tory was  lo  depose  bis  father,  to  behead  Morad, 
poison  Oarah  and  bis  son,  and  then  impose 
upon  himself  a  rigorous  penance,  eating  only 
barley-bread,  1     '  '    ' 


His 


vJ 


ipparenily  r 
*nd  submissive,  that  the  old  monarch  ostensibly 
forgave  him,  but  of  course  was  never  restored 
j>  power.  Aureng-iebe  showed  great  abilities 
when  in  full  possession  of  the  sovereignty, 
tie  subdued  Visapour,  tiuli'onda,  aud  the 
Camutic,  on  the  south,  overran  the  kingdom  of 
A  sen  on  the  north,  reduced  Rental,  and  cleared 
he  mouth  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Portuguese 

neighbouring  nations  to  send  embassies  to  him; 

a  any  of  the  European  sovereigns  did  the  same. 
He  bad  formed  a  design  to  destroy  nil  the  na- 
tive princes,  and  to  force  a  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  j  but  harassed  in  his  turn  by  the  re  - 
•bilged  in  put  n!F 


tie  died  it 
and  noi 

vhg.ni 


<a  of  this 
1707,   in 


eighty-niulh    ■ 


_  hissubjects.  that  many  of  iln-in 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  bis  tomb!  Like  Augustus 
indeed,  having  obtained  power,  be  was  mil, I  in 
the  exercise  of  it;  although  il  ia  very  equivocal 

E raise  to  say,  that  by  bis  indulgence  towards 
is  omrahs  and  governors,  his  meaner  subjects 
were  oppressed  with  impunity.  "Uod,  be 
observed,  in  bis  usual  sanctimonious  maimer. 
"  would  punish  them,  if  ibey  did  evil."  The 
real  state  of  the  case  was,  that  he  shared  in 
the  fruits  of  their  oppression-    TIih  Dcrjocil 
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appearance  of  a  charade i  so  able,  smooth,  and 
factitious,  cannot  be  unwelcome  :  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  traveller  Carrari,  who  saw  him 
at  the  age  of  seventy  -seven.  "  He  was  of  a  low 
6tature,  with  a  large  nose,  a  white  beard,  and 
olrve  complexion.  He  was  slendei  and  stoop- 
ing with  age,  and  supported  himself  on  a  staff; 
}et  he  endorsed  petitions  without  spectacles, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  doing  business  at  a 
public  audience." — Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

AURELIO  (Lewis)  a  monk  of  die  seven- 
teenth century,  a  native  of  Home,  where  he 
died  in  1657.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Bohemian  rebellion,  and  abridged  the  Annalia 
of  Jiaronius,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Bzovius,  and  the  Universal  History  of  Tur- 
sellin. — Moreri. 

AURIA  (Vincentio)  a  native  of  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  born  1625.  He  wrote  die  Lives  of 
the  Sicilian  Viceroys,  which  appeared  in  1697 
in  folio,  and  in  1704  a  history  of  die  most  emi- 
nent men  among  his  own  countrymen.  His 
death  took  place  in  1710. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
'AUR1GNI  (Giilesde)  a  French  lawyer 
and  poet,  born  at  Beauvais  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  published  in  1516 
a  quarto  volume,  in  tided,  "  Aureus  de  utraque 
potestate  libellus."  &c.  •'  Le  cinquante- 
deuxieme  arret  d' Amour,"  8vo,  1528 ;  "  La 
Genealonpe  des  dieux  poetiques,"  1545  ;  and 
a  poem,  entided  "  Tuteur  d' Amour."  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  parliament,  and  a  man 
of  some  genius. — Moreri. 

AVRlGNl(HYACiNTHERiciiARD)a  French 
Jesuit,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  born 
1675.  His  works  are  "  Memoires  pour  servis 
a  1'Histoire  universe  He  de  1' Europe,"  and 
•'Memoires  chronologiques  et  dogmadques 
pour  servir  a  l'Histoiry  Ecclesiastique,"  each 
work  being  severally  contained  in  four  12mo 
volumes.    He  died  in  1 7 1 9. — Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 

AUSONIUS  (Decius  or  Decimus  Mag- 
nus) a  distinguished  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth 
century.     He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  where 
his  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  was  an  eminent 
phv*>ician.    He  was  educated  widi  great  care, 
and  was    chosen  professor  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  in  his  native  city.     So  high  was  his 
reputation,  that  the  emperor  Valentinian  made 
him  preceptor  to  his  son  Gratian.    In  this 
capacity  ho  gave  great  satisfaction  ;   and  he 
was  afterwards  raised  by  his  pupil  to  the  office 
of  Pnctorian  prefect  of  Gaul  and  Italy,   and 
finally  to  the  consulate  in  379.    He  was  also 
much  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
and  is  by  some  writers  claimed  as  a  Christian, 
while  others  doubt  the  circumstance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  some 
of  his  productions.     He  was  alive  in  392,  but 
the  exact  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.    The 
poems  of  Ausonius  consist  of  a  variety  of 
pieces  on  different  topics,  and,  with  a  display 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  contain  several  fine 
passages.    The  poem  on  the  "Moselle,"  and 
that  on    "  Illustrious  Cities,"    are  the  most 
valuable,    from  the  local  information  which 
they  contain.    The  best  edition  of  Ausonius 
is  fin  "Variorum"  of  1671.    The  Delphic 
edition   Pam,  1730,  4to,  is  imperfect,  the 
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lest  decent  passages  being  omitted  in  theii 
proper  places,  but  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  by 
some  editors  of  Martial  and  of  others  of  the  an  * 
dents  who  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
moral  purity  of  their  language.  Lord  Byron 
(see  Don  Juan,  Canto  I,  Stanza  44)  very 
fairly  censures  this  awkward  contrivance,  as 
likely  to  produce  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was 
intended.  The  edition  of  Tollius,  "  cum  no- 
ds variorum,"  Amst.  1671,  8vo,  contains  the 
entire  text ;  as  also  does  the  more  correc' 
and  convenient  Bipontine  edition,  1785,  8vo. 
—Baifle.      Votsius.    Ed. 

AUTREAU  (Jacques  d')  a  French  dra- 
matic writer  of  the  last  century,  whose  come- 
dies have  procured  him  considerable  celebrity. 
He  did  not  begin  to  write  for  the  stage  till  ha 
had  attained  his  sixtieth  year,  having  previ- 
ously supported  himself  by  his  profession  as  a 
painter  ;  but  he  never  attained  to  any  excel- 
lence in  his  art.  He  died  in  the  Hospital  of 
Incurables  at  Paris,*  in  1745.  His  works, 
which  are  still  popular,  were  printed  in  four 
12mo  vols,  in  1749.— Diet.  Hist. 

AUVERGNE  (Avtony  d')  a  French 
musician  of  considerable  eminence,  director 
of  the  Opera, .  or  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  principal  musician  to  Louis  XVI.  In 
1753  he  composed  the  music  of  the  first  comic 
opera  ever  performed  in  France.  He  after- 
wards produced  many  much-admired  pieces 
for  the  theatre,  as  well  as  some  of  a  more  seri- 
ous description,  among  the  latter  of  which  are 
his  Te  Deum,  De  Profundus,  and  Miserere, 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  unfortu- 
nate, having  suffered  in  his  circumstances 
during  the  political  commotions  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  found  an  asylum  with  some 
relatives  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1797, 
aged  eighty-three.  D*  Auvergne  left  in  manu- 
script the  music  of  two  tragic  dramas,  which 
have  never  been  performed. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hisu 
Bio*.  Univer. 

AUZOUT  (Adrian)  an  eminent  madie- 
matician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy.  His  countrymen  claim  for  him 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  micrometer, 
as  well  as  that  of  being  the  first  who  adapted 
the  telescope  to  the  quadrant  for  astronomical 
purposes.  His  pretensions  however  in  both 
these  instances  are  disputed  by  an  English 
astronomer  of  the  name  of  Gascoigne,  said  to 
have  been  slain  in  the  civil  wars.  Auxout 
died  in  1691.— Hutton't  Math.  Diet. 

AYALA  (Gabriel)  a  native  of  Antwerp, 
but  of  Spanish  origin,  who  practised  with  great 
reputation  at  Brussels,  as  a  physician,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  took  his  degrees  at 
Louvaine  about  the  year  1556,  and  united 
the  study  of  poetry  with  that  of  medicine. 
His  writings  were  collected  in  1562,  and  pub* 
lished  at  Antwerp  in  one  quarto  volume  ;  they 
consist  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  a  book  of 
Elegies,  "Popularia  Epigrammata  Medi  " 
and  "Carmen  pro  vera  Medicina." — ? 
Hut. 

AYESHA     the  daughter    of  Abt 
and  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  whom  fct ' 
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tied  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  She 
produced  Mahomet  no  offspring,  but  was  much 
beloved  by  him  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  her  arms.  She  did  not  however  pass 
through  the  nuptial  state  with  unsuspected 
fidelity ;  and  on  a  particular  occasion  appear- 
ances were  so  much  against  her,  that  even  the 
prophet  himself  was  staggered ;  but  as  abso- 
lute proof  was  wanting,  he  politically  produced 
a  timely  revelation  from  heaven  declaratory  of 
her  innocence.  Ayesha  was  always  much 
respected  by  the  Moslems,  who  styled  her  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Faithful"  ;  and  her  influence, 
which  she  on  many  occasions  exercised  very 
mischievously,  was  considerable.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  All,  she  raised  a  revolt ;  and  being 
carried  on  a  litter,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  marched  against  him,  in  the  first  battle 
that  ensued,  she  was  exposed  to  much  personal 
danger.  According  to  an  Arabian  writer,  the 
hands  of  seventy  men  were  cut  off,  who  suc- 
cessively held  the  bridle  of  her  camel.  At 
length  being  taken  prisoner,  Ah,  after  some 
mutual  reproaches  had  passed  between  them, 
caused  her  to  be  respectfully  conveyed  to  Me- 
dina, only  requiring  her  to  live  peaceably  at 
home  and  no  longer  interfere  in  public  affairs. 
She  regained  a  portion  of  influence  under  his 
•accessor  Moawiyah,  but  died  soon  after,  in  the 
58th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  677,  aged  sixty- 
seven. — Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

AYLMER  (John)  bishop  of  London,  was 
born  at  Aylmer  Hall  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  his 
family,  in  the  year  1521.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  became  tutor  to 
his  children,  and  more  especially  to  lady  Jane 
Grey.  In  1553  he  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  Stowe,  and,  being  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Re- 
formation, was  so  active  against  Popery,  that 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  country  and  seek  a  temporary 
retreat  at  Zurich.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  exile,  with  a  view  to  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  wrote  an  answer  to  Knox's  book 
"  Against  the  monstrous  Regimen  of  Women." 
In  this  work  he  exhorts  the  bishops  to  be  con- 
tent with  moderate  revenues — "  priestlike, 
not  princelike"  ;  and  on  being  taxed  with 
the  passage,  when  by  various  preferments 
and  a  somewhat  grasping  disposition  he  had 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  he  very  frankly 
replied,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a 
child  and  thought  as  a  child,"  &c.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  immediately 
placed  in  the  road  to  eminence,  and  obtained 
one  clerical  distinction  after  another,  until  in 
1576  he  succeeded  Dr  Sandys  as  bishop  of 
London.  Bishop  Aylmer  was  rather  a  man  of 
business  than  a  theologian,  and  being  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  in  every  thing  which  regarded 
his  authority  and  temporalities,  was  involved 
In  a  variety  of  disputes  in  respect  to  his  see, 
which  he  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  per- 
severance. He  was  very  rigid  against  both 
Papists  and  Puritans,  but  particularly  against 
(fee  latter ;  so  that  the  executive  was  occasion- 
impelled  to  moderate  his  rigour.  Two 
instances  of  tho  intrepidity  and  strong 
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temper  of  this  active  prelate  are  recorded ;  on 
of  which  mentions  his  sitting  down  to  have  a 
tooth  drawn,  to  encourage  queen  Elizabeth  to 
undergo  a  similar  operation  ;  while  the  other 
states  that  he  sent  for  his  son-in-law,  with 
whom  he  had  a  difference,  and  gave  him  a 
sound  cudgelling  in  his  closet.  Bishop  Aylmer 
died  at  Fulham  in  1594,  aged  seventy- three. 
A  liberal  passage  in  his  book  against  Knox 
has  been  quoted,  to  prove  the  constitutional 
notions  even  then  entertained  in  respect  to  the 
limited  nature  of  the  English  monarchy  ;  but 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
subsequently  questioned  on  the  point,  the  bi- 
shop would  again  have  found  out  that  he  had 
"  thought  as  a  child."  This  strong  tempered 
and  thriving  prelate  died  very  rich. — 8trype*s 
Life.     Biog.  Brit. 

AYLOFFE  (Sir  Josspn)  a  baronet  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Sussex,  born  at  Fram- 
field  in  that  county,  about  the  year  170U. 
From  Westminster  school,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education,  he  was  re- 
moved in  his  seventeenth  year  to  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  his  name  being. at  the  same 
time  entered  as  a  mmeber  of  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  study  of  antiquities  poou 
became  his  favourite  pursuit j  and  as  to  other 
requisites,  natural  and  acquired,  he  added  the 
most  indefatigable  research,  he  eventually 
became  one  of  the  most  learned  and  sagaciouw 
antiquarians  of  his  time.  He  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  commission  appointed  for  building 
the  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  held  a  situation  in  the  State  Paper  office, 
as  one  of  the  record  keepers,  lit  was  the 
author  of  several  curious  papers  to  be  found 
in  the  Arch&ologia,  as  well  as  of  other  inter- 
esting publications.  Among  the  latter  are 
his  Catalogue  of  antient  Charters  and  royal 
Grants  contained  in  the  Record  Office  at  the 
Tower,  printed  in  4to,  in  1772  ;  and  an  8vo 
volume  entitled,  "The  Universal  Iibrarian.,, 
He  also  superintended  the  publication  of  new 
editions  of  the  •'  Liber  Niger  Scacarii,"  8vo, 
2  vols;  the  "Collectanea"  of  Leland,  in  9 
vols.  8vo ;  the  "  Curious  Discourses"  of 
Thomas  Hearne,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  Thorpe's 
"  Registrant  Roffense,"  in  folio.  He  had  at 
one  time  projected  a  translation  of  the  French 
'•  Encyclopedic ;"  but  not  meeting  with  the 
encouragement  he  expected,  the  design  was 
abandoned,  only  one  number  of  the  work  be- 
ing printed,  which  appeared  in  1747.  He 
died  in  1781,  having  been  for  more  than  half 
a  century  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies. — Biog,  Brit. 

AYMON  '^win)  an  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Piedmont  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Maurienne,  but  abjured  Popery,  and 
retired  into  Holland,  adopting  the  discipline 
and  opinions  of  Calvin.  His  attachment  to 
the  reformed  church  did  not  however  long  con- 
tinue ;  and  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  settled  a 
pension  on  him,  upon  his  reading  liis  recanta- 
tion, and  returning  within  the  Romish  pale. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  Clement, 
then  librarian  to  the  ioyal  collection  at  Paris 
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f  who  had  indeed  been  the  means  of  introdue- 
ing  him  to  his  new  patron)  Aytnoii  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
%heir  intimacy,  to  purloin  from  the  books  under 
his  friend's  care  several  valuable  volumes,  as 
well  printed  as  manuscript ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  these,  containing  the  original  mi- 
nutes of  the  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  in  1672, 
with  the  letters  of  Cyril  Dicer  annexed,  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  publish  in  Hol- 
land. This  work,  which  is  in  one  4to  volume, 
appeared  in  1718.  He  also  translated  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  nuncio 
Visconti,  in  two  12mo  volumes,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  Account  of  the  National  Synods 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  in  two 
vols.  4to,  and  of  a  "  Picture  of  the  Court  of 
Home,"  in  one  12mo  volume. — Moreri. 

A  YRAULT  (Peter)  a  French  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Angers  in  1536.  He  studied  Latin 
and  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  law  at  Toulouse, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  advocates 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1563,  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Declamations  of  Quintilian,"  with 
notes,  and  in  1567,  "  Decretorum  rerumve 
apud  diversos  Populos,  et  omnes  Antiquitate 
Judicatarum,  libri  duo,"  which  work  he  much 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions.  He  was  soon 
after  made  Lieutenat  Criminel  at  Angers,  where 
he  was  called  '•  the  Rock  of  the  Accused." 
His  son  being  seduced  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
entrusted  with  his  education,  to  enter  their 
order,  although  he  had  been  entrusted  to  them 
with  an  understanding  that  no  such  attempt 
should  be  made,  Ayratut  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
power  of  fathers,  entitled  "  De  Patrio  Jure," 
whicbthe  young  man  himself  answered, al  though 
the  Jesuits  were  ashamed  to  publish  his  reply. 
Both  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France  inter- 
ested themselves  in  favour  of  the  father  on 
this  occasion ;  but  the  son  was  never  recovered 
from  the  order.  Ayrault  died  in  1601,  after 
having  been  reconciled  to  his  son,  who  died  in 
1 644. — Bayle.     Moreri . 

AYRTON  (Edmund)  mus.  doct.,  born  at 
Ripon,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1734 ;  an  ex- 
cellent composer  of  cathedral  music.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's,  and  subse- 
quently a  vicar  choral  of  St  Paul's  and  West- 
minster abbey.  In  1784  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  which  occasion  he  composed  his 
celebrated  grand  anthem  lor  a  full  orchestra, 
afterwards  performed  at  St  Paul's  cathedral 
with  a  full  band,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
general  thanksgiving  for  peace  in  the  year 
1784.  Dr  Ayrton  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  Handtk  in  Westminster 
abbey,  on  which  occasion  he  was  one  of  the 
directors.  His  death  took  place  in  1808,  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  cloisters  be- 
longing to  Westminster  abbey. — Biog.  Diet, 
of  Mus. 

AYSCUE  (Sir  Geobge)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish admiral,  who  entered  the  naval  service 
under  Charles  I,  and  was  honoured  by  that 
prince  with  the  order  of  knighthood.  He 
however  subsequently  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
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ment ;  and  when  in  1648  the  greater  part  d 
the  fleet  went  over  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  ho 
secured  the  ship  which  he  himself  commanded 
for  the  parliamentary  service,  and  subsequent- 
ly acted  in  conjunction  with  Blake.  In  1651 
he  reduced  Barbadoes  by  stratagem,  which 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  all  the 
Leeward  Islands.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  commanded  in  the  Downs,  defeated 
the  attempts  of  Van  Tromp  to  enter  the 
Thames,  and  soon  after  engaged  that  famous 
admiral  off  the  isle  of  Wight,  with  no  decisive 
advantage  on  either  side.  He  had  a  share  in 
the  great  naval  engagement  between  Blake 
and  Van  Tromp,  but,  being  disgusted  on  that 
occasion,  resigned  his  commission  and  obtain- 
ed a  pension.  He  then  went  to  Sweden,  with 
the  view  of  being  appointed  high  admiral,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  king.  He 
returned  home  on  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  fought 
in  the  great  battle  under  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam  was  blown 
up.  He  was  also  vice-admiral  under  the  duke 
of  Albemarle  in  the  memorable  engagement 
near  Dunkirk.  On  this  occasion  Sir  George 
Ayscue's  ship  struck  upon  the  Galloper  sand, 
and  he  was  captured.  The  Dutch  made  a 
great  parade  with  so  able  a  captain ;  and  he 
remained  in  confinement,  it  is  believed,  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  returned  home,  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. — Biog,  Brit. 

AYSCOUGH  (Samuel)  the  son  of  a  re- 
duced tradesman  of  Nottingham,  whom,  subse- 
quently to  his  losses,  he  assisted  for  a  while  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm.  He  was  born 
in  1745,  and  coming  to  London  about  the  year 
1770,  first  obtained  employment  from  a  pa- 
viour  in  the  capacity  of  superintendant  over  his 
workmen.  This  situation  he  soon  quitted  for 
one  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Rivington,  the  book- 
seller in  St  Paul's  church-yard.  This  he  again 
left,  and  became  one  of  the  servants  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  education  which 
he  had  received  previous  to  the  distresses  of 
his  family,  proved  eventually  of  such  use  to 
him,  that  in  1785  he  obtained  the  place  of 
assistant  librarian  on  that  establishment.  The 
opportunities  he  now  enjoyed  were  not  lost, 
and  his  studies  were  continued  with  unwearied 
diligence.  Having  been  ordained  to  the  cu- 
racy of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  he  in  1790  ob- 
tained the  Fairchild  lectureship  at  Shore  ditch, 
and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
October  30,  1804.  Besides  compiling  indexes 
to  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  British  Critic,  the  Monthly 
Review,"  &c,  he  published  "  Remarks  on 
the  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,"  and  an 
account  of  the  parish  of  Cudham  (a  living  in 
Kent,  given  him  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  by  the  lord  chancellor  El  don)  whien 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He 
was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  archives 
in  the  record  office  of  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon, 
and  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum* 
of  which  latter  he  completed  a  catalogue  " 
two  quarto  volumes. — ChaUner't  G.  Biog* 

AZARA  (Joseph  Niciiouu  d')  bom  «l 
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noble  family  at  Babanales  in  Arrngon,  in  the 
year  1731.  He  was  an  eminent  politician  and 
diplomatist,  as  well  as  an  author,  and  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Andrew  Raphael  Mengs  the 
painter,  on  whose  works  he  wrote  a  treatise  in 
two  4to  vols.  His  other  writings  are — "  In- 
troduzione  all'  Istoria  Natorale  e  alia  Geografia 
fisica  di  Spagna,"  and  a  translation  of  Mid- 
dleton's  Life  of  M.  T.  Cicero  into  the  Spanish 
language.  He  died  in  1797  at  Rome. — Diet. 
Hist. 

AZARA  (Felix  d')  a  distinguished  Spanish 
traveller  and  naturalist  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  1746,  and  educated  partly  at 
the  military  academy  of  Barcelona.  Entering 
into  the  army,  he  served  in  an  expedition 
against  Algiers,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
In  1766  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cap- 
tain. The  year  following  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Spain  and  Portugal,  one  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the "  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories  in 
Sc/ath  America.  Don  Felix  d'Azara  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
fulfil  this  article  of  the  treaty;  and  he  was 
also  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  In 
1781  he  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  America,  to 
execute  his  commission.  The  colonial  limits 
were  soon  fixed;  but  the  intrigues  of  inte- 
rested persons  on  the  spot  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  the  disputes  on  the  subject  between 
the  two  governments,  in  consequence  of  which 
Azara  was  detained  in  America  several  years. 
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He  determined  to  devote  his  time  to  the  for 
mation  of  correct  maps  of  the  country,  winch 
he  accomplished  with  vast  labour  at  liis  own 
expense,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  persevering 
ilhberality  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  the  colonies.  He  also  examined  the 
natural  history  of  Paraguay,  read  all  the  works 
on  the  subject  he  could  procure,  and  collected 
materials  for  future  publication.  At  length, 
after  repeated  solicitation,  he  obtained  his  re- 
call home  in  1801.  His  first  care  was  to  print 
his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds  of 
Paraguay, "  which  he  dedicated  to  his  brother 
Don  Nicholas  d'Azara,  then  ambassador  in 
France.  This  work  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French,  by  M.  Moreau  do  St  Mo  y, 
and  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Azara  went 
to  Paris  to  visit  his  brother,  who  poss-^M  d 
considerable  talents  as  a  diplomatist,  and  wh.> 
died  during  his  embassy,  in  January  180.J.  1  )on 
Felix,  while  in  France,  formed  an  intimacy  with 
several  men  of  science,  one  of  whom,  JV1.  Wal- 
kenaer,  subsequently  published  a  translation 
from  the  author's  manuscripts  of  the  travels  of 
Azara  in  South  America,  from  1781  to  1801, 
with  notes  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  Cuvicr, 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1809.  Prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author, 
from  which  the  foregoing  facts  are  taken.  After 
he  left  Paris,  M.  WalkenaeT  corresponded  with 
him  till  September  1806.  How  long  he  sur- 
vived that  period  is  uncertain.  —  Original. 
Biog.  Univ. 
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BAART  (Peter)  a  Dutch  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  Georgics 
he  has  described  the  rural  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  his  countrymen  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  the  "  Triton  of  Friesland."— Bio*.  Univ. 
BABER,  or  BABOUR  f  sultan)  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindostan.  He  was 
descended  from  the  great  Tatar  prince  Timour, 
usually  called  Tamerlane,  and  was  sovereign 
of  Cabul.  He  attempted  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
marcand,  and  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  it,  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities, by  an  invasion  of  the  Usbecks.  After 
more  than  once  recovering  his  fortunes,  when 
they  seemed  to  be  almost  desperate,  he  invaded 
Hindostan,  and  in  1525  overthrew  and  killed 
sultan  Ibrahim,  the  last  Hindoo  emperor  of  the 
Patan  or  Afghan  race.  Another  emperor  was 
chosen  to  oppose  Baber,  who  however  over- 
came the  combination  against  him,  and  firmly 
established  himself  on  the  throne.  After  an 
active  and  glorious  reign,  he  died  in  1530. 
Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian  of  Hindostan, 
us  that  this  prince  wrote  an  elegant 
of  his  own  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
ft  voluptuous  disposition;  and  he  is 
'^  lint  Indian  sovereign,  who  had 
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the  road  by  which  he  travelled  measured  aftei 
him. — Doiv's  History  of  Indostan. 

BABEUF  (Francis  Noei.)  one  of  the  nume- 
rous individuals  of  more  talent  than  principle, 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  the  French 
revolution.  He  was  born  at  St  Quentin  of  pour 
parents,  and  passed  his  youth  in  menial  service. 
Having  been  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Arras  for  forgery,  he  made  his  escape,  aiid 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  concealment  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  against  the  Jacobins,  enti- 
tled— "  Du  Systeme  de  Depopulation,  ou  hi 
Vie  et  les  Crimes  du  Carrier,"  8vo.  Soon 
after,  changing  his  plan,  he  started  an  incen- 
diary journal,  called  •'  Le  Tribun  du  Peuple, 
par  Gracchus  Babeuf."  He  then  wrote  alter- 
nately for  and  against  the  Jacobins,  as  best 
suited  his  purpose ;  and  was  repeatedly  ar- 
rested for  reviling  the  national  representatives. 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Babeuf  was  re- 
garded as  tho  head  of  that  party,  which  w  as 
opposed  to  all  moderate  government.  Return- 
ing to  the  capital  after  the  organization  of  the 
constitution  in  1795,  he  resumed  his  journal, 
and  advocated  in  it  the  most  pernicious  prin- 
ciples, with  such  insane  violence,  as  to  brim? 
on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  ruling  power*. 
He  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  di- 
rectorial government,  tried  at  Vendome,  with 
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some  accomplices,  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  death,  in  1797.  Ho  endeavoured  to  destroy 
himself,  but  was  prevented,  and  fell  by  the 
band  of  the  public  executiouer,  The  debates 
on  his  trial  were  publised  in  6  vols.  Ovo. — 
Kouv.  Diet,  Hist.     Biog.  Univ. 

BABINGTON  (Anihovy)  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  Derbyshire,  who  associate  with 
others  of  his  own  persuasion  to  assassinate 
queen  Elizabeth  and  deliver  Mary  queen  of 
Scots.  The  plot  being  discovered  by  Walsing- 
ham,  the  conspirators  were  executed  in  1586. 
Babington  seems  to  have  been  principally  in- 
duced to  this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic 
hope  that  Mary  in  gratitude  would  accept  of 
him  as  a  husband. — Rapin.     Camden. 

BABRIAS  or  BABR1US,  a  Greek  poet, 
supposed  to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  sera.  He  turned 
the  fables  of  /Esop  into  verse,  of  which  work 
some  fragments  have  been  published  in  "  Fa- 
bula*,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Notis  Neveleti,"  Franc-fort, 
1660,  8vo.  Mr  Tyrwhitt  printed  in  1776, 
"  Dissertatio  de  Babrio.  Fabularum  yfcsopca- 
rum  Scriptore,"  containing  all  the  information 
he  could  collect  concerning  this  ancient  writer. 
— Fabricii  Bibliot.  Gr<rc. 

BACCALAR  y  SANNA  (Vincent)  a 
Sardinian  nobleman  of  Spanish  origin,  created 
marquis  of  San  Filippo  by  Philip  V  of  Spain, 
under  whom  and  his  predecessor  Charles  11  he 
filled  several  high  situations  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary. He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Jewish  Monarchy,  in  two  4to  volumes,  and  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  V,  from  1699 
to  17*5,  bringing  up  Ids  history  to  the  year 
preceding  his  own  decease. — Bu>g.  Univ. 

BACCIO  della  PORTA,  a  Florentine 
painter  of  eminence,  whose  proper  name  is 
not  known.  He  was  called  Delia  Porta,  from 
liis  having  a  study  near  the  city  gate  ;  and  on 
his  entering  into  the  Dominican  order  ho  as- 
sumed the  api»ellation  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  di 
S.  Marco.  He  studied  under  Cosimo  Roselli, 
but  derived  much  of  his  skill  from  imitating 
the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  became 
the  instructor  of  Raphael  in  colouring,  who  in 
return  gave  him  lessons  in  perspective.  He 
chiefly  painted  sacred  subjects.  His  St  Sebas- 
tian, a  na&ed  figure,  was  so  admirably  design- 
ed and  so  naturally  and  beautifully  coloured,  as 
to  obtain  the  general  commendations  of  artists 
and  critics :  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St 
Mark  at  Florence,  however,  thought  proper 
to  remove  this  picture  from  the  chapel  to  a 
more  private  place,  and  afterwards  to  sell  and 
send  it  to  France ;  because,  as  they  alledged, 
it  attracted  too  much  attention  from  the  fe- 
male devotees.  To  this  artist  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  machine  called  a  Layman,  for 
hanging  drapery  on,  wliile  designing  it.  He 
died  in  1517,  aged  48. — Pilkington. 

BACCH1NI  (Benedict)  a  learned  Italian 
monk  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  into  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Mount  Cassino,  where  lie  studied  so 
closely  as  to  injure  his  health.  He  afterwards 
visited  several  parts  of  Italy  as  secretary  to  the 
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abbot  of  Ferrara.    At  length  he  settled  at  Par- 
ma, and  established  a  periodical  journal  of  li* 
to  rat  u  re,  which  he  conducted  for  some  years 
with  learning  and  judgment ;  but  his  criticism! 
created  enemies    who  procured  his  banish- 
ment from  Parma.     He  retreated  to  Modena, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Mo  • 
dena  (who  made  him  his  librarian)  he  resum- 
ed his  journal.     He  was  also  lustoriographer 
to  the  duke,  and  collected  materials  for  the 
history  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Kate. 
He  subsequently  became  abbot  of  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  and  he  was  also  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical    history   at   Bologna, 
where  he  died  in  1721,  aged  seventy.     Bac- 
chini  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.     His  knowledge  was  various  and  exten- 
sive, and  his  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  very  profound.   His  literary  journal 
extends  to  nine  vols.  4to ;  besides  which  he 
published  treatises  "  De  Sistrorum  Figuris  ac 
Differentia,"  Bouonia?,  1691,  4to ;  "  Do  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchic  Origin ibus,"  Modena, 
1703;     and  other  learned    works. — Nicer  on 
Mem.     Gen.  Bing. 

BACCHYLIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  nephew 
of  Simonides.  His  works  consisted  of  odea, 
hymns,  and  epigrams,  of  which  there  are  only 
some  fragments  remaining,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  Brunck's  "  Analecta  Veterum 
Poetarum  Grxcorum,"  and  in  some  editions  of 
Pindar.  Bacchylides  lived  about  480  B.  C 
His  poems  were  highly  esteemed  by  some  of 
the  ancients ;  and  it  is  no  mean  testimony  to 
his  merit,  that  he  has  been  imitated  by  Horace, 
particularly  in  the  fifteenth  ode  of  his  first 
book. — Viadus  de  Poet  it  Gratis.  Elton  s  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Classic  Poets. 

BACC1,  or  BACCIO  (Andreas)  amedical 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ancona,  became  professor  of  medicine 
at  Rome,  and  was  first  physician  to  pope  Sixtus 
V.  His  works  relate  to  poisons  and  antidotes, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  baths,  and  the 
natural  history  of  wines.  They  were  once 
much  esteemed,  but  the  progress  of  science 
has  long  since  rendered  them  nearly  obsolete. 
He  died  about  1600. — Mover i. 

BACHELUat  (John  James)  a  French 
history  and  flower  painter,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Though  his  claims  to  notice  as  an 
artist  were  very  slight,  he  deserves  to  hb 
commemorated  on  account  of  his  schemes  fox 
the  improvement  of  the  arts.  In  1763  he 
devoted  a  fortune  of  about  60,000  francs  to  the 
establishment  of  a  gratuitous  school  of  design, 
of  which  he  became  director.  Ho  was  also 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  encaustic  composi- 
tion to  preserve  marble  statues  from  being  in- 
jured by  tho  atmosphere.  Being '  appointed 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
he  introduced  a  more  correct  and  tasteful 
mode  of  decoration  than  had  previously 
vailed.  Bachelier  died  in  1805,  aged  — 
one.  He  wrote  "  Le  Conseil  de  Fa 
dramatic  proverb  in  one  act,  1774 ;  and  ••■ 
moire  sur  1' Education  de  Filles,"  l7Sfo 
which  he  presented  to  the  National  / 
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hly. — Hemacken    Diet,   des    Artistes.      Biog. 
Unit, 

BACHSTROM  (John  Frederic)  a  lite- 
rary man,   whose  life  was  singularly  varied 
and  unsettled.     He  was  born  in  Silesia  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  peruke-maker*    At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Halle,  and  got  admitted 
into  the  university  as  a  theological  student. 
His  sentiments  as  a  pietist  prevented  his  ob- 
taining a  settlement  on  his  return  to  Silesia. 
In  1717  he  was  professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
at  Thorn,  whence  he  was  banished  on  ac- 
count of  a  heterodox  sermon.      After  other 
adventures  he  studied  medicine,  and  going  to 
England  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal ' 
Society,    In  1729  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  set  up  a  printing-press,  circulated 
religious  tracts  among  the  Turks,  and  under- 
took a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Turkish 
language.      This  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of   the    Mahometan   copyists. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man    there  are  no  authentic  accounts. 
Among  his  works  are,   "  De  Plica  Polonica," 
Copenh.  1723;  "  NovasMtusmariniTheoria," 
&c.  Leyd.  1734,  8vo ;   "  Art  de  Nager,  ou 
Invention  a  l'aide  de  laquelle  on  peut  tou- 
jour* se  sauver  du  naufrage,"  Amst.  1741, 
8vo ;  a  tract  entitled, "  Democritus  redivivus," 
has  also  been  attributed  to  him. — Biog,  Univ. 

BACH  (John  Sebastian)  a  celebrated 
German  composer  for  the  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord, and  a  first  rate  musician,  born  at  Eise- 
nach, where  his  father  was  musician  to  the 
court,  on  the  21st  March,  1685.  Being  left 
an  orphan  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  choir  of  St  Michael's 
school  at  Luneburg,  where  the  instructions  he 
had  received  from  an  elder  brother  were  of 
much  service  to  him.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Weimar,  which  he  quitted  in  its  turn  for  Darm- 
staflt,  where  he  procured  the  place  of  organist. 
In  this  situation  it  was  that  his  incessant  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  the 
familiarity  he  acquired  with  the  works  of  the 
best  masters,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame.  Handel's  master,  the  celebrated  Zachan, 
dying  in  1717  at  Halle,  Bach  was  invited  to 
succeed  him ;  but,  for  what  reason  is  not  known, 
though  he  exhibited  his  qualifications  in  that 
city,  he  subsequently  declined  the  office.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  became  chapel-master  to  prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt  Cohen,  and  in  1723  director 
of  music  to  St  Thomas's  school  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  second 
son,  Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  pressing  in- 
vitations of  that  monarch,  conveyed  through 
this  channel,  at  length  induced  Bach  to  take  a 
journey  to  Potsdam,  where  the  King,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  quitted  a  concert  abruptly  to 
receive  him,  and  in  order  to  try  his  skill,  gave 
him  the  subject  of  an  extemporaneous  fugue, 
which  he  handled  so  scientifically  as  to  elicit 
the  greatest  admiration.  This  piece  he  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  "  Musi- 
cakshes  Opfer"  (Musical  Offering)  with  a  de- 
"  ration  to  the  king.    His  indefatigable  atten- 
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tion  to  his  art  had  by  this  time  contributed 
much  to  the  injury  of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  use  of 
improper  medicines,  together  with  an  unsuc- 
cessful operation  which  he  was  induced  to  sub- 
mit to,  eventually  deprived  him  entirely  of  sight. 
He  lingered  in  this  melancholy  state  about  six 
•  months,  when  he  expired  July  30,  1750,  in 
,  his  sixty-sixth  year.  It  is  recorded,  that  ten 
days  before  his  death  his  eye-sight  partially 
returned ;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards  an  ajxj- 
pletic  fit,  followed  by  an  inflammatory  fever, 
earned  him  off.  His  works,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  all  of  a  very  superior  description. 
He  left  behind  him  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, all  the  former  being  excellent  musicians 
in  their  day. — Burney's  Hist,  Mus. 

BACHER  (George  Frederic)  a  German 
physician,  of  great  reputation  for  his  treat- 
ment of  dropsical  complaints,  relative  to  which 
he  published  several  works.  He  was  a  native 
of  Thaun  in  Alsace,  and  practised  much  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1807.  Besides  his 
professional  writings,  he  printed,  in  1794,  the 
first  and  fifth  volumes  of  a  course  of  public  law, 
on  a  new  plan.  These  two  volumes  were 
never  published,  and  are  exceedingly  rare. — 
Biog.  Univ* 

BACH1US  (John  Augustus)  an  eminent 
civilian,  the  pupil  of  Gesner  of  Ernest,  born  at 
Hohendorp  in  Germany,  1721.  He  graduated 
as  doctor  of  laws  at  Leipsic  in  1750,  of  which 
science  he  subsequently  became  professor.  He 

Sublished  a  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian 
lysteries,  in  4to;  a  History  of  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans,  8vo ;  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Divus  Trajanus",  8vo;  "  Xenophontis* 
Aconomicum",  8vo ;  "  Bergeri  &conomia 
juris",  4toj  "  Opuscula  ad  Historiam  t*t  Ju- 
risprudentiam  spectantia",  printed  at  Halle, 
in  8vo,  1767,  by  C.  A.  Klotz  ;  and  "  Brisso- 
nius  de  formulis  ,  in  folio.  He  died  in  1756, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — Ibid. 

BACKHOUSE  (William)  a  writer  on 
astrology  and  alchemy  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  lived  on  his  estate,  occupying  him- 
self in  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  pursuits  so 
deservedly  satirized  by  his  contemporary,  Ben 
Jonson,  m  his  "  Alchemist."  Backhouse's 
studies  however  were  not  altogether  of  a  frivo- 
lous nature,  if  he  was,  as  is  asserted,  the 
inventor  of  that  useful  instrument,  the  pedome- 
ter orwaywiser.  He  died  in  1662. — Wood's 
Athen.  Own. 

BACKHUYSEN,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
sea-pieces  and  storms,  born  at  Embden  in 
1631.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  mercan- 
tile profession  at  Amsterdam,  but  his  time  was 
more  occupied  in  the  company  of  painters  than 
in  the  counting-house.  His  fondness  for  ship- 
ping led  him  frequently  to  copy  the  vessels  in 
the  port,  which  he  executed  so  admirably  with 
a  pen,  that  collectors  were  eager  to  purchase 
them  at  liberal  prices.  This  encouragement 
induced  him  to  attempt  similar  objects  in 
painting,  and  he  was  at  once  successful.  He 
frequently  hired  fishermen  to  take  him  out  to 
tea  in  stormy  weather,  in  consequence  of  which 
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Le  has  represented  that  fearful  element  in  its 
m.>st  tremendous  agitation  with  striking  fidelity. 
He  also  practised  etching,  nd  published  a  set 
of  sea  yiews  executed  in  «hat  manner.  He 
died  in  1709,  aged  seventy-eight. — Bryan  t 
Biog.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Painters* 

BACON  (Robert)  an  English  divine  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  memorable  for  baring 
preached  a  sermon  at  Oxford,  in  1233.  before 
Henry  III,  reproving  that  prince  for  his  ill- 
judged  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  recom- 
mending their  dismission  from  his  service, 
which  remonstrance  had  at  least  a  temporary 
effect  on  the  King.  Bacon  was  patronized 
by  Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  after  the  decease  of  that  prelate  in  1340, 
he  wrote  his  life.  His  other  works  are — 
"  Scripture  Commentaries,  Sermons,  and  Lec- 
tures." He  died  in  1248,  at  an  advanced  age. 
— PUts  de  Illustr.  Angl.  Scriptar.   Biog.  Brit. 

BACON  (Roger)  a  celebrated  English 
monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  born  in  the 
year  1214  at  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  tho  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  countenanced 
by  several  eminent  men,  and  among  others 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Rich,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  From  Oxford  Bacon 
proceeded  to  Paris,  which  was  then  much 
celebrated,  where  he  received  the  degree 
jf  doctor  of  theology.  Either  while  he  was  in 
France,  or  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
assumed  the  monastic  habit  of  St  Francis,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  useful  researches  into 
the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  was  as- 
sisted with  very  liberal  subscriptions  to  con- 
struct instruments,  collect  books,  and  make 
exj>eriments.  The  new  discoveries  and  extra- 
ordinary performances  of  Bacon,  by  exciting 
universal  admiration,  produced  much  envy  and 
ill-will  among  the  monks  of  his  fraternity,  who 
circulated  a  report  that  he  practised  magical 
arts  and  held  converse  with  evil  spirits.  The 
Pope's  legate  then  in  England  admired  his 
genius  and  merit,  and  to  this  prelate,  when 
afterwards  raised  to  the  pontincial  dignity  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  IV,  Bacon  trans- 
mitted his  principal  writings,  collected  into  a 
volume  entitled  "  Opus  Magus."  This  learned 
work  produced  both  favour  and  encouragement 
from  Clement ;  but  unhappily,  on  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  III,  the  general  of  the  Francis- 
cans, not  only  prohibited  the  reading  of  his 
works,  and  sentenced  him,  then  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  to  imprisonment,  but  to  prevent 
appeal,  obtained  from  Nicholas  a  confirmation 
of  his  sentence  in  the  first  instance.  The  pre- 
tence for  this  injustice  is  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  certain  tracts  on  necromancy,  astro- 
logy, and  alchemy ;  but  the  real  cause  of  his 
persecution  was  probably  the  dread  of  innova- 
tion on  the  parts  of  bigoted  and  interested 
men  who,  however  blind  to  the  benefits  of 
science,  in  other  respects  possess  an  intuitive 
perception  of  its  ultimate  operation  on  inte- 
rests, which  are  fostered  by  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. After  remaining  in  custody  for  ten 
ears,  upon  the  advancement  of  his  persecutor. 
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the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  Jerome  ds 
Ascoli,  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of 
Nicholas  IV,  Bacon,  with  a  view  to  concilia- 
tion, addressed  to  him  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age*" 
No  effect  however  was  produced  by  this  step ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  this  pontificate, 
that  the  intercession  of  some  English  noblemen 
procured  his  liberty.  He  returned  to  Oxford, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Compendium  of  Theo- 
logy," and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
dying,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  1294,  and 
to  others  in  1292,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight  or  eighty.  Bacon  received  from 
his  contemporaries  the  name  of  "  the  wonder- 
ful doctor,  and  was  certainly  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  of  the  age.  He  was  so  well 
versed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that  hisac  • 
quirementsin  this  way  would  have  secured  him 
a  high  character,  had  he  never  otherwise  distin- 
guished himself.  He  was  skilled  in  every  branch 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science ;  and  in 
mechanics  Dr  Freind  is  of  opinion  that  no 
greater  genius  had  arisen  since  the  days  of 
Archimides.  He  largely  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  optics,  and  from  a  passage 
in  his  "  Opus  Magus,"  he  may  be  considered, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  telescope:  he  also  men- 
tions therein  the  camera  obscura  and  burning 
glass.  He  was  at  the  same  time  intimately 
acquainted  with  geography,  and  gave  an  emi- 
nent proof  of  his  skill  in  astronomy,  by  disco- 
vering and  demonstrating  the  errors  which 
then  existed  in  the  calendar,  and,  with  an 
exactness  approaching  to  truth,  pointing  oat 
the  proper  method  of  correcting  them.  In 
chemistry,  with  an  almost  unavoidable  portion 
of  the  superstitious  and  visionary  spirit  of  the 
alchemic  school,  he  made  great  discoveries, 
and  went  through 'many  processes  which  led 
him  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  bodies.  Among  other  secrets,  he 
speaks  of  a  fire  made  by  art,  which  was  proba- 
bly a  species  of  phosphorous,  and  alludes  dis- 
tinctly to  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  the 
secret  of  which  he  wrapped  up  in  a  Latin  ana- 
gram. Nor  is  the  medical  science  displayed 
in  his  treatise  on  old  age  contemptible,  al- 
though injured  by  his  partial  confidence  in 
judicial  astrology.  No  calumny  could  be 
greater  than  that  which  described  him  ad- 
dicted to  necromancy  and  magic,  as  he  wrote 
several  pieces  expressly  to  expose  their  fal- 
lacy. Even  in  ethics  and  moral  philosophy, 
Bacon  has  laid  down  some  excellent  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  human  life ;  and  he  is  on 
every  account  entitled  to  lasting  remembrance 
as  a  great  philosopher  and  a  wonderful  man. 
The  "  Opus  Magus  "  of  Bacon  was  published 
by  Dr  Jebb  in  1773 ;  his  chemical  tracts  are 
in  the  "  Thesaurus  Chemicus,"  Frankfort,  8vo, 
1620 ;  and  his  treatise  "  On  avoiding  the  In- 
firmities of  Old  Age"  was  printed  at  Oxfovi^ 
in  1590,  and  an  English  version  of  it  by 
Richard  Brown  in  1683.  Several 
Roger  Bacon  yet  remain  in  MS,  unj 
a  piece  bearing  the  title  of  "  liber  Nl 
tium" ;  a  chronological  work,  entitled  M 
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tmtns  Rogeri  Baconis,"  and  the  "  Compen- 
dium of  Theology,"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
King's  Library ;  and  two  other  works,  called 
by  die  author  "Onus  Minus"  and  "  Opus 
1  ertium,"  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  Tra- 
dition long  preserved  at  Oxford  the  remem- 
brance of  Friar  Bacon's  study,  a  small  retire- 
ment to  which  he  often  withdrew  when  he 
was  harassed  by  his  enemies. — Bale.  Leland. 
Jebb's  Preface  to  Optis  Magus* 

BACON  (Sir  Nicholas)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  born  at  Chislehurst  in  Kent  in  1510, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  travelled  in  France.  On  his  return,  he 
studied  at  Gray's  Inn ;  and  acquiring  the  favour 
of  Henry  VIII,  he  appointed  him  attorney  of 
the  court  of  Wards.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1558  made 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  He  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence in  this  important  post,  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  him  with  wisdom 
and  propriety,  and  maintaining  the  almost  un- 
interrupted favour  of  the  Queen  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  after  a  short  illness  in  February, 
3579.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript  some  discourses  on  law  and  politics, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, none  of  which  have  been  printed.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife 
was  the  father  of  the  great  Francis  Bacon. — 
Biog.  Brit, 

BACON  (Anne)  one  of  the  four  learned 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor to  king  Edward  VI.  She  appears  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  classical  litera- 
ture, and  left,  as  monuments  of  her  abilities, 
a  translation  of  bishop  Jewel's  Apology  for  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Latin,  and  of  the 
sermons  of  Bernard  Ochino  from  the  Italian. 
8ho  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom 
she  long  survived,  dying  about  1600,  when  she 
was  upwards  of  seventy. — Ballard's  Men,  of 
Brit.  Ijidiei* 

BACON  (Francis)  baron  of  Verulam,  vis- 
count of  St  Albans,  and,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  This  most 
illustrious  ornament  of  his  age,  and  reformer 
of  modern  philosophy,  was  born  in  l^n- 
don  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  above-mentioned,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,and  Ann  .daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.  From  his  childhood  he 
displayed  a  vigour  of  intellect  above  the  com- 
mon level,  and  when  quite  a  boy,  was  much 
noticed  for  his  sprightliness  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  pleasantly  called  him  her  youn» 
lord  keeper.  When  qualified  for  academical 
studies,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  col- 
lege under  Dr  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect,  that  even  before  he  had  completed 
nut  sixteenth  year,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
futility  of  the  Aristotelean  philosophy  and  led 
Into  that  train  of  thought  which  produced  so 
~*0ch  fruit  in  due  reason.    At  sixteen  he  was 
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sent  by  his  father  to  France  with  Sir  Ami  is 
Paulet,  ambassador  to  that  court,  who  intrusted 
liim  with  a  secret  and  important  message  to 
the  queen,  which  he  executed  i:i  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  Elizabeth.  He 
then  returned  to  France  and  travelled  through 
the  provinces ;  and  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  collected  political  in- 
formation, and  of  the  sagacity  and  penetration 
with  which  he  pursued  his  inquiries  and  re- 
flections, remain  in  a  work  written  when  he 
was  only  nineteen,  entitled  "  On  the  State  of 
Europe.  The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  left  his  son  Francis  the  youngest 
of  five  brothers,  obliged  him  to  return  abruptly 
from  France,  in  order  to  engage  income  lucra- 
tive profession.  He  chose  the  law,  ani  ap- 
plied his  vigorous  intellect  so  industriously, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen. 
Professional  studies  however  could  not  fill  up 
the  capacious  mind  of  Bacon,  who  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  formed  the  first  sketch  of 
the  great  philosophical  work  which  has  dis- 
tinguished his  name  with  such  superior  honour. 
The  narrowness  of  his  fortune  affording  him 
no  other  alternative  than  a  pursuit  of  his  spe- 
culations in  retirement  or  a  close  attendance 
on  the  court,  unfortunately  for  his  happiness 
and  reputation  he  chose  the  latter.  Though 
allied  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  an  J  to 
his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  friendship  to 
the  carl  of  Essex,  proved  an  insuperable 
bar  to  his  success,  beyond  a  gift  of  the  rever- 
sion of  the  place  of  registrar  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, which  office  he  did  not  enjoy  until  twenty 
years  after.  In  1594  that  nobleman  used  all 
his  interest  to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  soli- 
citor-general, but  failed,  Cecil  representing 
Bacon  as  a  man  so  devoted  to  speculation  as 
to  be  wholly  unfit  for  public  business.  The 
generous  Essex,  on  this  refusal,  presented  his 
friend  with  an  estate  in  land,  which  he  sold  at 
an  underprice  for  1800/,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  melancholy  to  relate  thut,  not- 
withstanding this  act  of  friendship,  rather 
than  relinquish  his  honorary  appointment  ami 
court  views,  Bacon  forsook  the  imprudent 
Essex  in  his  adversity,  acted  against  him  as  a 
crown  lawyer,  and  even  undertook  the  task  of 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  administration 
in  an  appeal  to  the  public  published  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Treason  of 
Robert  earl  of  Essex."  He  no  doubt  drew 
up  this  paper  with  great  tenderness  to  the 
Earl ;  but  so  general  was  the  disgust  enter- 
tained at  his  conduct,  that  he  addressed  a 
long  and  elaborate  apology  to  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  mi- 
tigate the  odium  that  he  had  incurred,  but  by 
no  means  wholly  removed  it.  In  parliament 
he  acted  for  some  time  with  more  spirit  and 
independence;  but,  oppressed  with  poverty 
and  twice  arrested,  he  gave  way  in  the  latter 
part  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  supporting  her  mi- 
nisters in  all  things,  and  strenuously  opposing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  against  mo- 
nopolies. On  the  accession  of  James  1,  fortune 
began  to  smile  upon  him ;  for,  moved  by  the 
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inrrcaties'of  his  many  friends,  and  possibly  still 
more  by  his  literary  reputation,  the  new  sove- 
reign quickly  received  him  into  favour,  and  in 
1603  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Having  been  nominated  to  the  difficult 
service  of  making  a  solemn  representation  to 
the  throne,  of  the  injuries  and  oppression 
arising  from  the  exactions  of  the  royal  pur- 
veyors, he  executed  the  task  with  so  much 
address  as  to  please  both  the  king  and  the 
Commons,  and  received  from  the  former  a  pa- 
tent of  king's  counsel,  with  a  pension  of  40/. 
per  annum,  and  from  the  latter  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Cecil  however  was  still  his  enemy  ;  and  he 
found  a  new  and  powerful-opponent  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  attorney-general,  who  affected  to 
slight  his  professional  learning,  while  he  envied 
his  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Bacon  however 
assiduously  persevered  ;  and  by  his  admirable 
work  "  On  the  Advancement  of  learning," 
published  in  1605,  which  may  be  deemed  the 
opening  part  of  his  grand  plan,  so  effectually 
recommended  himself  to  James,  that  he  was 
at  length  appointed  solicitor- general.  His  pri- 
vate practice  also  became  extensive,  and  he 
improved  his  fortune  by  his  marriage  with 
Alice  Barnham,  daughter  to  a  wealthy  alder- 
man of  London.  In  parliament,  as  well  as  in 
court,  his  great  talents  were  now  universally 
displayed ;  but,  however  occupied  by  public 
business  and  his  profession,  Ids  philosophical 
speculations  and  pursuits  were  by  no  means 
neglected.  About  this  time  he  circulated 
copies  of  an  outline  of  his  great  intended  work 
among  the  learned,  in  order  to  receive  their 
animadversions  ;  and  in  1610  he  published  his 
treatise  *'  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients." 
In  1611  he  became  judge  of  the  Marshalsea 
court  and  registrar  of  the  star-chamber,  and 
in  1613  attorney-general,  in  which  office,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  supported  much 
of  the  arbitrary  power  then  claimed  by 
the  crown  in  relation  to  constructive  trea- 
son, although  on  many  other  occasions  he 
acted  very  meritoriously.  His  fortune  was 
now  good,  and  with  moderation  and  economy 
might  have  rendered  him  wholly  independent ; 
out  a  careless  and  reckless  expenditure  ren- 
dered him  still  a  needy  man,  and  he  sought, 
by  an  assiduous  court  to  the  new  favourite 
Buckingham,  and  by  the  most  servile  pleading 
to  the  King  himself,  to  obtain  the  office  of  lord 
keeper.  His  address  to  James  on  the  subject 
is  still  extant,  in  which  he  deprecates  the 
qualities  of  his  opponents,  and  exalts  his  own 
with  very  little  delicacy ;  nor  is  it  much  to  his 
credit,  that  he  forms  his  chief  plea  on  his  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  useful  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, by  the  assistance  of  Buckingham,  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Brack - 
ley  in  1617,  received  the  seals  as  lord  keeper. 
In  1619  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  and  baron  Vcrulam,  and  the  year 
following  viscount  St  Alban's.  In  his  new 
post  he  soon  began  to  endure  the  usual  per- 
plexity and  vexation  of  high  official  station. 
He  offended  James  by  thinking  ill  of  the  pro- 
jectsxi  marriage  between  the  princo  of  Wales 
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and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  and  endured  murh 
uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  an  union  be- 
tween the  brother  of  Buckingham  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  his  enemy,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Ihe 
displeasure  of  the  King  soon  passed  away ; 
and  he  procured  from  James  the  farm  of  the 
alienation  office,  by  which  he  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported during  his  disgrace.  In  many  instan- 
ces he  not  only  acted  beneficially  for  the  coun- 
try, but  even  refused  to  put  th  seals  to  some 
of  the  improvident  grants  of  Buckingham  him- 
self. About  this  time  an  abortive  attempt  was 
made  against  him  by  one  Wrenham,  a  defeated 
suitor  of  chancery,  by  means  of  a  ]*tition  to 
the  King,  which,  although  apparently  unme- 
rited, was  much  remembered  on  his  subse- 
quent exposure.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
cares  and  duties,  thin  extraordinary  man  was 
so  far  from  neglecting  his  philosophical  studies, 
that  in  1620  he  sent  to  the  King  his  great 
work,  "  The  Novum  Oreanon,"  the  second 
part  of  his  grand  "  I  nstau  ration  of  the 
Sciences,"  the  design  of  which  was  to  advance 
a  moro  perfect  exercise  of  the  rational  facul- 
ties in  the  improvement  of  the  understanding, 
and  in  the  interpretation  and  study  of  nature. 
This  work  James  received  very  graciously,  and 
addressed  a,  letter  to  the  chancellor  on  the  oc- 
casion, whifch  does  both  of  them  much  honour  : 
nor  was  its  general  rec  ption  by  the  learned 
less  gratifying.  The  political  life  of  Bacon 
was  now  however  drawing  to  a  close.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  in  March  16J0-1.  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  abuses  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, reported  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  chancellor. 
A  further  inquiry  being  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mons, still  stronger  circumstances  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  complaint  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
chancellor,  by  a  letter  presented  by  Bucking- 
ham, intimated  a  design  to  resist  the  accusa- 
tion, but  in  a  few  days  the  Lords"  own  com- 
mittee reported  more  than  twenty  similar  in- 
stances of  misconduct,  on"  which  in  a  se- 
cond letter  he  relinquished  his  intended  de- 
fence ;  and  in  a  full  and  explicit  confession, 
admitted  the  twenty-three  articles  of  corrup- 
tion with  which  he  was  charged,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  peers.  A  deput- 
ation of  lords  then  waited  on  him,  to  inquire 
if  the  confession  which  they  read  was  signed 
with  his  own  hand.  "  It  is  my  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart/'  he  replied;  "  I  beseech  your 
lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed." 
The  chancellor's  delinquency  was  however 
deemed  so  heinous  that  a  severe  sentence  was 
resolved  upon  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  party  feeling,  personal  animosity, 
or  any  tiling  but  the  nature  of  the  case,  had 
a  share  in  producing  it.  He  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  40,000/ ;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure  ;  to  be  lor 
ever  incapable  of  place  or  employment ; 
never  again  to  sit  in  parliament  or  aj 
within  the  verge  of  the  court  It  is  not 
understood  that  the  chancellor  was  brf 
the  committing  of  absolute  injustice ; 
acceptance  of  money  is  certainly  not  tf 
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to  ensure  equitable  and  unbiassed  decrees. 
The  fate  of  this  great  man  was  attributable,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  an  ostentatious  love  of 
state,  and  an  utter  indisposition  to  superintend 
his  own  expenditure.  Of  his  easiness  with 
his  domestics,  and  the  rapacious  use  they  made 
of  his  favour  and  neglect,  he  became  sensible 
when  too  late.  "  Sit  down,  my  masters,  your 
rise  has  been  my  fall,'1  he  exclaimed  to  them 
sarcastically,  on  their  rising  to  salute  him,  as 
he  passed  them  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his 
trouble.  He  was  soon  released  from  the 
Tower;  by  degrees  the  rest  of  his  sentence 
was  mitigated,  and  he  even  regained  some 
portion  of  favour  with  the  King,  who  consulted 
turn  on  the  proper  methods  of  reforming  the 
courts  of  justice.  Other  marks  of  favour  and 
indulgence  were  likewise  shown  him  :  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  1,200/.  per  annum,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  grant  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Alienation-office  of  600/.  a-year ;  and  700/. 
a-year  was  granted  to  him  from  his  own  estate. 
Thus  ho  was  still  enabled  to  live  at  a  consi- 
derable expense,  and  he  gradually  resumed  his 
philosophical  studies  with  his  usual  ardour.  In 
the  spring  of  1622,  he  published  his  "  History 
of  Henry  VII,"  which  has  met  with  less  favour 
than  his  other  works,  and  soon  after  received 
a  full  pardon,  removing  all  his  disabilities; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  summoned  to 
the  second  parliament  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Charles  I ;  but  his  infirmities  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  Ids  seat.  He  pursued  his  philoso- 
phical researches  to  the  last ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1626  was  proceeding,  in  a  weakly  state  of 
health,  on  a  short  journey  into  the  country,  to 
try  some  experiments  in  natural  philosophy, 
when  he  was  taken  so  ill  upon  the  way,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
house  at  Highgate,  where  he  expired,  after  a 
week's  illness,  in  April  1626.  He  was  pri- 
vately buried  in  the  chapel  of  St  Michael's 
Church  in  Old  Verulam,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  faithful 
friend  and  servant  in  all  his  troubles,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Meautys.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  ele- 
vated genius  of  Bacon,  it  is  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  although  the  fields  of  natural  know- 
ledge had  been  cultivated  by  Roger  Bacon, 
Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others,  he  came  into 
the  world  at  a  period  when  Aristotle  had  ob- 
tained supreme  authority  in  the  schools,  and 
men  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, and  disputations,  wasted  their  time  in 
speculations  altogether  barren  and  useless. 
There  still  therefore  wanted  a  comprehensive 
mind,  which  could  survey  the  whole  region  of 
science ;  examine  the  foundation  of  systems 
of  philosophy  that  evidently  palsied  the  na- 
tural progress  of  society ;  and  suggest  a  more 
sure  and  advantageous  mode  of  cultivating 
knowledge.  Such  a  commanding  genius  was 
Bacon,  and  such  the  grand  plan  which  he  in  a 
great  measure  executed  in  his  "  Instauration 
of  the  Sciences  ;*'  a  scheme  which  has  entitled 
him  to  the  appellation  of  the  "  Father  of  ex- 
perimental Philosophy."  The  eternally  in- 
creasing pile  of  natural  knowledge  which 
philosophers,  following  his  method  of  experi- 
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mental  investigation,  have  been  enabled  to 
raise,  is  an  imp eribh able  monume  jt  to  his  me- 
mory ;  and  it  is  a  singular  example  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  original  genius  repose* 
upon  futurity,  that  he  confidently  anticipated 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  posterity,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  passage  in  his  will :  "My 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  mine  own  countrymen,  after  some  time 
be  passed  over."  The  great  fame  obtained  by 
lord  Bacon  in  this  high  philosophical  depart- 
ment, obscures  by  its  very  brightness  much 
of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for  his 
"  Moral  Essays,"  and  other  more  popular  and 
miscellaneous  productions,  which  however 
have  all  merited  and  Becured  a  due  share  of 
the  world's  attention.  The  moral  defects 
which  were  interwoven  with  his  intellectual 
superiority  may  be  palliated,  but  certainly  can 
never  be  excused.  Servility,  ingratitude,  and 
corruption,  are  not  to  be  lightly  stigmatised 
even  in  a  Bacon  ;  and  although  certain 
sources  of  error  may  be  less  odious  than 
others,  society  is  equally  injured  by  the  errors 
themselves.  This  great  man  however  has, 
upon  the  whole,  proved  so  conspicuous  a  be- 
nefactor to  his  species,  it  is  a  sort  of  moral 
justice  on  the  part  of  society  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  James  I,  and  to  pardon  him  in  con- 
sideration of  "  the  profitable  employment  of 
his  time  and  great  services,"  provided  the 
boundaries  between  virtue  and  vice  be  unequi- 
vocally preserved.  Such  in  fact  is  tlve  invo- 
luntary feeling  of  most  reflective  minds,  on 
contemplation  of  his  history,  and  human  nature 
would  scarcely  be  improved  were  the  tendency 
otherwise.  Pope  quotes  the  example  of  Bacon 
in  order  to  undervalue  the  possession  of  supe- 
rior intellect,  which  did  not  prevent  the  brighest 
from  being  at  the  same  time  "  the  meanest  of 
mankind.  It  would  possibly  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  example, 
the  distinction  between  clearness  of  perception 
and  the  government  of  conduct,  and  to  infer 
that  habits  and  passions  require  to  be  regu- 
lated by  discipline  and  self-controul  in  the  most 
gifted  as  well  as  in  the  most  uninformed  of 
mankind.  The  works  of  Bacon  are  collected 
in  folio,  in  quarto,  and  in  8vo.  The  latest  and 
best  printed  editions  are  in  5  vols,  4  to,  and  10 
vols.  8vo.  They  have  also  been  repeatedly 
reprinted  on  the  continent  in  Latin. — The 
family  of  the  lord-keeper,  Sir  N.  Bacon,  seems 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  talent.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  one  of  his  sons  by  his  first 
wife,  studied  painting,  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
left  some  portraits  and  other  works  of  merit. 
He  died  about  1615. — Walpole'sAnec,  of  Paint- 
ing. Anthony  Bacon,  uterine  brother  of  lord 
St  Albans,  was  also  patronized  by  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  of  Essex.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
eminent  for  his  political  sagacity ;  and  though 
the  state  of  his  health  kept  liim  in  retirement, 
he  was  sometimes  employed  on  affairs  of  state, 
as  he  received  a  pension  from  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  James  I  on  account  of  some  special 
services. — Rwoley  and  Mallet's  Lives  of  Lord 
Bacon,     Biog*  Brit. 

BACON  (Phanuel)  an  Oxford  divine,  co 
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tobrated  for  his  wit  and  humour.  He  was  of 
Magdalen  college,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1735,  and  afterwards  was  rector  of  Balden, 
Oxfordshire,  holding  the  vicarage  of  Bramber, 
Sussex,  in  commendara.  The  well-known  bal- 
lad of  "  The  Snipe,"  which  may  be  found  in 
the  collection  entitled  the  "  Oxford  Sausage," 
is  of  his  composition,  as  well  as  "  The  Insig- 
nificant," "The  Taxes,"  "The  Oculist,"  "  The 
Moral  Quack,"  and  "  The  Trial  of  the  Time- 
keeper," dramatic  effusions  of  less  celebrity, 
and  a  poem  called  the  "  Artificial  Kite."  He 
died  in  1783.— Biog.  Dram, 

BACON  (John)  a  sculptor  of  great  emi- 
nence, born  1740  in  the  borough  of  South  wark, 
In  1 754  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr  Crispe, 
proprietor  of  a  porcelain  manufactory  at  Lam- 
beth, where,  observing  the  models  furnished  by 
various  artists,  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  rose  to  so 
high  a  rank,  and  even  before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  statues  in  the  artificial  compost 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection in  the  Lambeth  manufactory.  It  was 
not  however  till  he  had  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year  that  he  commenced  his  operations 
upon  marble,  and  soon  after  invented  the  ma- 
chine, now  in  general  use  in  the  profession,  for 
"  getting  out  the  points "  of  the  model  upon 
the  stone.  In  1769,  having  previously  re- 
ceived several  honorary  distinctions  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  he 
obtained  the  first  gold  medal  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate in  1770.  A  handsome  compliment  paid 
him  by  George  III  has  been  preserved.  The 
artist  was  employed  in  executing  a  bust  of  that 
monarch  for  Chnstchurch,  Oxford,  when  the 
King  enquired  if  he  had  ever  been  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
replied,  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it ;  you  will 
do  it  the  greater  credit.  Besides  this  bust, 
he  executed  another  of  the  same  monarch  for 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  productions  of  his  chisel, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  the  monuments 
to  lord  Chatham  in  Westminster  abbey  and 
Guildhall ;  another  to  Mrs  Draper  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bristol ;  the  statutes  of  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  and  Johnson  the  lexicographer, 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  that  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  He 
died  August  7,  1799.— Lite  by  Cecil. 

BADALOCCHIO  (Sisto)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1581,  and 
educated  under  Annibale  Caracci,  whom  he 
attended  to  Rome,  and  assisted  in  some  of 
his  celebrated  works  in  that  city.  He  died 
early,  or  it  was  thought  that  he  would  have 
proved  a  great  ornament  of  the  distinguished 
school  in  which  he  studied.  His  principal 
works  were  the  two  pictures  which  he  painted 
in  the  Verospi  Palace  at  Rome,  representing 
Polyphemus  seated  on  a  rock  with  Galatea 
and  her  nymphs  on  the  sea,  and  Polyphemus 
hurling  a  rock  at  Acis  and  Galatea. — Bryan's 
Bio*,  and  Crit.  Diet,  of  Painters. 

ISADCOCK  (Samuel)  an  English  divine. 
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was  horn  at  South  Molton  in  Devon  in  the 
year  1747.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Calvinistic  dissenting  academy  of  St  Mary 
Ottery  in  the  same  county,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  became  pastor  of  a  small  dissenting 
congregation  at  Winborne  in  Dorsetshire.  Ho 
was  subsequently  invited  to  become  minister  of 
a  larger  independent  congregation  at  Barn- 
staple, which  he  quitted  on  some  charge  against 
his  character,  which  however  he  appears  to 
have  satisfactorily  refuted.  It  is  conjectured, 
that  some  suspected  leaning  to  the  opinions  of 
Dr  Priestley  increased  the  coolness  between 
himself  and  flock,  which  ultimately  led  to  his 
removal  to  South  Molton,  where  he  presided 
over  a  small  congregation,  and  dedicated  his 
views  to  miscellaneous  literature.  He  wrote 
in  the  London  Review,  London  Magazine, 
General  Evening  Post,  St  James  Chronicle, 
and  other  journals ;  but  the  great  scene  of  his 
literary  labour  was  the  Monthly  Review,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  distinguished  criticisms, 
particularly  one  on  Dr  Priestley's  "  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  and  another 
on  Madan'B  "  Thelypthora."  He  also  gave 
Dr  White  great  assistance  in  his  Bampton 
"  Lectures."  In  1787  he  took  a  step  which 
naturally  brought  upon  him  much  obloquy 
from  his  dissenting  connexions — that  of  join- 
ing the  establishment.  His  intimacy  with  Dr 
Ross,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  supposed  to  have  led 
to  this  resolution ;  and  such  was  the  respect 
paid  to  him  as  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, that  he  was  ordained  deacon  one  week, 
and  priest  the  next.  He  afterwards  became 
assistant  preacher  at  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath, 
but  died  in  May  1788,  while  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
John  Chichester,  bait.  Besides  his  very  able 
articles  in  the  Monthly  Review  and  various 
essays  and  poems  in  the  magazines  and  publi- 
cations before-mentioned,  he  printed  a  pamph- 
let, entitled  "  A  slight  Sketch  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Dr  Priestley  and  his  Opponents 
on  Matter  and  Spirit."  He  also  undertook  a 
history  of  Devonshire,  some  materials  of  which 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk ; 
but  he  had  made  very  little  progress  in  the 
work. — Gent.  Mag. 

BADEN  (James)  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  one  of  the 
revivors  of  Danish  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  Zealand  in  1735, 
and  studied  at  Gottingen  under  the  celebrated 
Heyne.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1760 
he  commenced  giving  lectures  on  the  belles 
lettres,  in  the  Danish  language.  In  1767  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  1780  he  obtained  the 
honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  professor  in 
ordinary,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1804. 
His  principal  works  are — a  Critical  Journal, 
commenced  in  1761  and  terminated  in  1779  ; 
the  Journal  of  the  University,  from  1793  to 
1799;  translations  of  some  of  the  wo' 
Tacitus,  Horace,  Quintilian,  Xenophon, 
and  a  German  and  Danish  Dictionary. 
Uuiver. 

BADIA  (Dominoo)  a  Spanish 
who,  under  singular  circumstances,  visf 
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te\>3,  and  the  four  following  years,  the  Ma- 
hometan countries  bordering  on  tho  Medi- 
terranean. During  the  whole  of  his  tour  lie 
professed  to  be  a  Mussclman ;  but  this  was 
an  assumed  character,  which  he  had  qualified 
himself  to  support  by  submitting  to  a  distin- 
guishing rite,  practised  by  the  votaries  of  the 
Arabian  prophet.  He  travelled  under  the 
denomination  of  Ali  Bey  el  Abbassi,  which 
style  he  also  assumed  in  his  "  Travels,"  pub- 
lished in  French,  at  Paris,  by  Didot,  in  1814, 
S  vols.,  8vo;  and  about  the  same  time  in 
English,  at  London.  •  It  is  now  known  that 
this  person  was  employed  as  a  political  agent 
by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  at  the  instigation  of 
Buonaparte.  His  peculiar  situation  and  reli- 
gions profession  gave  him  opix>rtunities  for 
making  many  observations  which  could  not 
occur  to  other  travellers ;  and  his  volumes 
are  curious  and  interesting,  though  rather 
tinctured  with  an  air  of  exaggeration,  some- 
what excusable  in  a  person  placed  in  such 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Burkhardt,  ano- 
ther oriental  traveller,  who  heard  of  Ali  Bey 
at  Aleppo,  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 
"  He  called  himself  Aly  Bey,  and  professed 
to  be  born  of  Tunisian  parents  in  Spain,  and 
to  have  received  his  education  in  that  coun- 
try. Spanish  appears  to  be  his  native  lan- 
guage, besides  which  he  spoke  French,  a  little 
Italian,  and  the  Moggmbeyan  dialect  of  Ara- 
bic, but  badly.  Ho  came  to  Aleppo  by  the 
way  of  Cairo,  Yaffa,  and  Damascus,  with  the 
strongest  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Spanish  government  to  all  its  agents,  and  an 
open  credit  upon  them.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
particular  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for 
whom  he  was  collecting  antiques :  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  known  that  he 
was  afterwards  received  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  distinction.  The 
description  of  his  figure  and  what  is  related 
of  his  travels,  called  to  my  recollection  the 
Spaniard  Badia,  and  his  miniature  in  your 
library.  He  was  a  man  of  middling  sue,  long 
thin  head,  black  eyes,  large  nose,  long  black 
beard,  and  feet  that  indicated  the  former  wear- 
ing of  tight  shoes.  He  professed  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Barbary,  to  have  crossed  the  Lybian 
Desert,  between  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and  from 
Cairo  to  have  gone  to  Mekka  and  back.  He 
travelled  with  eastern  magnificence,  but  here 
he  was  rather  shy  of  showing  himself  out  of 
doors :  he  never  walked  out  but  on  Fridays, 
to  the  prayers  of  noon  in  the  great  mosque. 
One  of  tho  before-mentioned  dervishes  told 
me  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talking 
about  this  Aly  Bey,  at  Damascus  and  Tiamar : 
tliey  suspected  him  of  being  a  Christian,  but 
his  great  liberality  and  the  pressing  letters 
which  he  brought  to  all  people  of  consequence, 
stopped  all  further  inquiry.  He  was  busily 
employed  in  arranging  and  putting  in  order 
his  journal  during  the  two  months  of  his  stay 
at  Aleppo."  This  traveller  died  in  his  native 
country  sometime  after  Ids  return  to  Europe. 
B A Dlt'S  (Jodocus  or  Jossr)  surnaiued 
A*c*'jsiujy   frooi  the  place  of  his  uatiri'y 


Asche,  near  Brussels,  where  he  was  born  In 
1162.  Having  received  a  liberal  education  in 
the  Italian  states,  he  became  connected  with 
Frcschel,  then  an  eminent  printer  at  Paris, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  business,  having 
previously  married  his  daughter.  His  death 
took  place  in  1536.  One  of  his  daughters,  a 
lady  famed  for  her  learning  and  classical  at- 
tainments, became  the  wifo  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Stephens;  another  married  Michael 
Vascosan,  also  a  printer.  Conrad  Badius, 
his  son,  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  embrac- 
ed the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.-* 
Hist.  Diet. 

BAFFIN  (William)  an  English  navigator 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  famous  for  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  visited 
West  Greenland  in  1612,  again  in  1615, 
and  mado  a  voyage  to  Spitsbergen  in  1614. 
He  subsequently  went  out  as  commander  of  a 
vessel,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  sailed  as  far 
as  81  i  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  in  this 
expedition,  which  took  place  in  162:5  and 
1621,  ho  is  supposed  to  have  ascertained  the 
limits  of  the  vast  inlet  of  the  sea  since  distin- 
guished in  our  maps  by  the  appellation  of 
Baffin's  Bay. — Rees's  Cyclopxd.  Purchass 
Pilgrimage. 

BAGE  (Robkrt)  an  English  writer  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  the  author  of  several 
very  ingenious  novels.  He  was  born  at  Derby 
in  1728,  and  brought  up  to  the  same  occupa- 
tion as  his  father,  who  was  a  paper -maker 
Having  a  taste  for  literature,  he  by  his  volun- 
tary application  gained  a  knowledge  of  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  Though  regu- 
larly employed  in  business  through  the  greatei 
part  of  his  life,  his  published  works  amount  to 
a  considerable  number  of  volumes.  The  first 
production  of  his  pen  was  a  novel  intitled 
"  Mount  Henneth",  two  vols.  1781.  He  af- 
terwards published  "  Barham  Downs"  ;  "  The 
Fair  Syrian"  ;  "  James  Wallace"  ;  "  Man  as 
he  is" ;  and  "  Hermsprong,  or  Man  as  he  is 
not".  The  last  two,  which  appeared,  when 
the  author  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  ago, 
were  decidedly  superior  to  the  preceding.  1  le 
died  at  Tamworth  in  1801.  Three  of  the 
earlier  novels  of  this  writer  have  been  repub- 
lished in  the  ninth  volume  of  Ballantyncs  No- 
velist's Library,  edited,  with  biographical  pre- 
faces, by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  remarks  that 
"  The  general  object  of  Robert  Bage's  com- 
positions is  rather  to  exhibit  character,  than 
to  compose  a  narrative ;  rather  to  extend  and 
infuse  his  own  political  and  philosophical  opi- 
nions, in  which  a  man  of  his  character  was  no 
doubt  sincere,  than  merely  to  amuse  the  reader 
with  the  wonders,  or  melt  him  with  the  sor- 
rows of  a  fictitious  tale.  In  this  respect  he 
resembled  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  who  made 
their  most  formidable  assaults  on  the  system 
of  religion  and  politics  which  they  assailed,  by 
embodying  their  objections  in  popular  narra- 
tives." Bage  was  sceptical  in  his  religious, 
and  free  in  his  political  notions ;  and  the  spii  it 
and  originality  of  manner  which  animate  his 
productions,  render  them  generally  pleasing  tc 
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the  lovers  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature. — 
Gent.  Mag* 

UAGFORD  (John)  an  industrious  anti- 
quary, was  originally  a  shoemaker  in  London, 
but  afterwards  a  bookseller,  printer,  and  col- 
lector of  curiosities.  He  was  employed  by  the 
first  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Dr  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  to  enrich  their  libraries 
with  scarce  books  and  manuscripts ;  and  he  was 
presented  by  the  latter  with  a  small  place  in 
the  Charter-house.  In  1709  he  published,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  "  Proposals 
for  a  History  of  Printing,"  &c.  for  which  he 
made  numerous  collections  that  were  subse- 
quently purchased  for  lord  Oxford's  library  by 
Wanley,  and  accompanied  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany to  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in 
1716. — Niched  Anecdotes  of  Literature* 

BAGLIONE  (Giovanni)  a  Roman  painter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  works  in  fresco.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  ornamenting  the 
Vatican  library ;  and  he  afterwards  executed 
a  vast  number  of  paintings,  principally  of  sa- 
cred subjects,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
Roman  churches.  He  was  also  an  author, 
having  published  "  Le  Vite  dei  Pittori,  Scul- 
tori,  ed  Architetti,"  Roma,  1642,  4to.  Bag- 
lione  died  December  28,  1644 ;  an<i  to  a  post- 
humous edition  of  his  "  Lives"  was  added  an 
account  of  the  author.  He  produced  another 
work  describing  the  new  churches  of  Rome — 
"  Ritratti  di  adcuni  celebri  Pittori  del  Sec. 
xvii.disegn.  dal  Ottas.  Iioni,  con  lc  Vite  do 
medeaimi.    Rom.  1731 ,  4to. 

BAGOT  (Ljswis)  son  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot, 
bart.  He  was  born  in  1740,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  of  which  cathedral  he 
became  a  canon  in  1771,  and  dean  in  1777. 
In  1789  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  becoming 
bishop  successively  of  Bristol,  Norwich  (1783) 
and  St  Asaph  (1790).  In  this  latter  diocese 
be  rebuilt  the  episcopal  palace,  and,  dying  in 
1802,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  lie  pub- 
lished his  Warburtonian  Lecture  preached  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  chapel ;  a  Letter  to  Dr  Bell  on 
the  Eucharist;  and  sundry  devotional  tracts, 
poems  and  sermons. — Gent*  Mag. 

BAG  LI VI  (Geoboe)  an  eminent  physician 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Ragusa  about  1668, 
and  educated  at  Naples  and  Padua.  He  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  at  Rome,  wbere  he 
died  in  1707.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  part  of  the  lavt  century  as  the  author  of 
a  new  medical  theory,  which  for  a  time  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Baglivi  rejected  what 
has  been  termed  the  humoral  pathology,  or  the 
doctrine  which  ascribes  diseases  exclusively  to 
changes  taking  place  in  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  animal  bodies ;  instead  of  which  he 
placed  tho  cause  of  disease  in  the  altered  tone 
of  the  solids.  He  supposed  the  existence  of 
an  alternate  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  dura 
mater,  by  which  the  whole  animal  machine 
was  actuated ;  a  theory  founded  on  the  disco- 
veries of  Pacchioni.  His  principal  works  are 
— ■'  Praxis  Medica,"  Rom»,  1696 ;  and  •«  De 
Fibm  motr.ee  et  morbosa,"  1700.  There  have 
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been  several  collective  editions  of  his  writings, 
one  of  which,  by  Pinel,  was  published  in  ",*88y 
2  vols.  %\o.—HalUr.  Bibl.  Med.  Pratt. 

BAIIRDT  (Ciiari.es Frederic)  a  Germa, 
literary  adventurer  of  singular  character.  He 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1741,  and  was  educated 
at  Leijisic.  Karly  in  life  he  published  several 
theological  works,  which  attracted  much  notice, 
aud  displayed  more  talent  than  orthodoxy,  la 
1771  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Giessen 
in  Hesse,  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
oh  account  of  the  freedom  of  his  religious 
sentiments.  He  then  attempted  to  establish 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  on  the 
plan  of  Basedow.  He  was  patronized  by  th» 
count  of  Leiniogen -Dachsburg,  but  his  own 
imprudence  frustrated  his  undertaking ;  and 
after  several  adventures,  on  being  suspended 
from  his  office  of  ecclesiastical  superintendant 
of  the  county  of  Leiningen,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Aulic  council  of  Vienna,  he  finally  be- 
came keeper  of  a  cabaret  or  inn  near  Halle* 
He  died  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  abilities,  hut  of  a  turbulent 
disposition  and  profligate  manners.  By  his 
levity  and  imprudence  he  brought  upon  himself 
many  ]>ersecutions,  which  drew  towards  him 
the  attention  of  all  Germany,  Bahrdt  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  theology,  which  are 
much  esteemed  :  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
he  published  under  the  singular  title  of  "  The 
last  Revelations  of  God."  By  his  method  of 
interpretation,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  na- 
tural explanation  of  the  marvellous  occurrences 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  Among  the 
numerous  productions  of  this  versatile  writer 
is,  the  "  History  of  his  own  Life,"  a  strange 
performance,  disclosing  many  circumstances  re- 
garding himself,  which  any  man  of  common 
delicacy  would  rather  have  withheld  from  the 
public. — Aildn  s  G.  Biog. 

BAILEY  (Nathan)  an  English  lexicogra- 
pher and  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a  school 
at  Stepney,  where  he  died  June  27, 1742.  He 
published  "  Dictionarium  Domesticum,  or  a 
Household  Dictionary,"  8vo j  "The  Antiquities 
of  London  and  Westminster,"  12mo;  aud  se- 
veral school  books:  but  his  principal  work 
was  an  "Etymological  English  Dictionary," 
which  first  apj>eared  in  octavo,  and  was  gra- 
dually enlarged  to  a  folio  volume.  It  has  been 
often  reprinted,  but  is  chiefly  deserving  of 
notice  as  having  been  the  basis  of  Dr  Johnson's 
more  celebrated  compilation. — Gent.  Mag. 

BA1LLET  (Adrian)  an  eminent  French 
critic  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  17th  century.  1  \t> 
was  born  of  poor  parents  in  1649,  at  a  village 
near  Beauvais  in  Picardy,  and  educated  at  tho 
college  in  that  city.  In  1676  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  accepted  a  cure  ;  but  he  soon 
resigned  it>  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study. 
The  president  Lamoignon  made  him  his  libra- 
rian, an  office  well  suited  to  his  talents  and 
disposition  ;  and  in  that  situation  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  Jan. 
21,  1706.  He  was  a  most  industrious  scholar; 
and,  being  interrupted  by  no  extraneous  ocas- 
oations,  he  acquired  aa  accurate  and  inriffliip 
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Juioaintance  with  a  vast  multitude  of  authors, 
and  became  a  kind  of  living  library.  His  pub- 
lished works  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  were  much  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  particularly  his  Laves  of  the 
Saints,  in  which  he  freely  criticised  some  of 
the  legendary  tales  of  preceding  writers.  But 
the  literary  reputation  of  Baillet  must  rest  on 
his  grand  work,  "  Jugemeut  des  Savans  sur  les 
principaux  Ouvrages  des  Auteurs."  The  first 
volume  or  introduction  contains  rules  forjudg- 
ing of  authors  and  their  works ;  the  three  next, 
published  in  1685,  treat  of  painters,  critics, 
translators,  authors  of  dictionaries,  &c. ;  the 
five  following  of  poets  ;  and  these  would  have 
been  followed  by  others,  continuing  the  work 
according  to  a  plan  published  by  the  author, 
but  his  design  was  interrupted  by  the  sarcastic 
criticisms  of  Menage  in  his  A nti-  Baillet,  and 
other  writers.  M.  de  la  Monnoye  republished 
the  Jugemens  des  Savans  with  the  And- Baillet 
in  7  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1722,  and  in  8  vols.  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1725,  both  which  editions  are 
much  esteemed. — Moreri.  Niceron  Memoires. 
Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BAILLIE  (Robert)  a  Scotch  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  noted  for  his  zeal  against  epis- 
copacy. He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1599, 
and  educated  in  the  university  there.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  and  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Kilwinning.  But 
on  the  attempt  of  archbishop  Laud  to  establish 
the  use  of  the  common  prayer  in  Scotland, 
Baillie  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  that  measure,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian 
party,  of  which  he  became  an  active  and  zealous 
member.  In  1640  he  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Scotch  Covenanters,  to  prefer  charges 
against  archbishop  Laud ;  and  in  1643  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster.  Though  an  enemy  to  epis- 
copacy, he  seems  to  have  been  loyally  disposed 
towards  the  house  of  Stuart ;  for  in  1649, 
being  sent  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland 
on  an  embassy  to  Charles  II  at  the  Hague,  he, 
in  a  discourse  to  that  prince,  reprobated  in  the 
severest  terms  the  execution  of  the  late  king. 
At  the  Restoration,  Baillie  was  made  principal 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  offered 
a  bishopric,  which  he  refused.  He  died  in 
-.562.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Opus  Historicum  et  Chronologicum,"  which 
is  praised  by  Spottiswood.  His  "  Letters  and 
tfoarnals,"  2  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1755,  con- 
tun  some  curious  details  of  contemporary  his- 
tory.— Life  prefixed  to  his  Letters.     Biog.  Brit. 

BAILLIE  (Matthew)  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  anatomist.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Baillie,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Glasgow,  by  the  sister  of  Dr  William  Hunter. 
After  some  preparatory  studies  at  Glasgow 
and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  his  uncle  Dr  Hunter.  Through  his 
influence  he  was  made  physician  to  St  George's 
hospital,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Cruickshank. 
Dr  Hunter,  having  had  an  unfortunate  misun- 
derstanding with  his  brother  John  Hunter,  left 
at  hi?  death  a  small  family  estate  which  he 
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had  possessed  to  his  nephew,  who,  highly  to 
his  honour,  restored  it  to  his  surviving  unci*. 
Dr  Baillie  continued  a  public  lecturer  till  1799, 
1  from  which  time  till  within  a  few  years  of  ins 
death  he  devoted  himself  to  the  more  immedi- 
ate duties  of  his  profession.  He  was  one  of 
his  Majesty's  physicians  in  ordinary,  and  long 
stood  in  the  first  rank  among  his  medical  con- 
temporaries. He  died  in  1823,  in  the  sixty  • 
third  year  of  his  age j  leaving  by  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Dr  Denman,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Dr  Baillie  published  in  1793  a  very  valuable 
work  intitled  "  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body," 
8vo ;  subsequently  enlarged  and  improved. 
This  was  followed  by  "  A  Series  of  Engravings 
tending  to  illustrate  Morbid  Anatomy."  lie 
also  gave  a  description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus, 
and  contributed  many  important  papers  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  and  the  medical 
collections  of  his  time.  Dr  Baillie  formed  a 
valuable  museum  of  morbid  anatomical  speci- 
mens, which  he  presented  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  keeping  them  in  order. — New  Monthly  Ma  ■ 
guzine. 

BAILLY  (John  Svlvanus)  a  learned 
French  astronomer,  one  of  those  literary  and 
scientific  men  who  became  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1736, 
and  bred  to  the  profession  of  painting,  in 
which  he  made  some  progress,  but  forsook  it 
for  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  inclination. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  poetry ;  but  be- 
coming acquainted  with  La  Caille  and  other 
men  of  science,  he  was  persuaded  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  wks 
the  means  of  his  acquiring  gTeat  reputation. 
The  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  formed 
a  particular  object  of  his  researches ;  relative 
to  which  he  communicated  a  number  of  me- 
moirs to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
afterwards  published  a  distinct  work,  in  1766. 
Such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  received 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  academy  in  January  1 763 ; 
and  chosen  associate  in  1770.  His  ereat  work, 
the  "  History  of  ancient  Astronomy  made  its 
appearance  a  few  years  after,  the  first  volume 
being  published  in  1775.  "  The  History  of 
modern  Astronomy,"  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  to  the  present  age, 
was  printed  in  1779 :  and  in  1787  came  out 
the  "  History  of  Indian  aud  Oriental  Astrono- 
my," forming  a  sequel  to  the  History  of  An- 
cient Astronomy.  All  these  publications  are 
highly  interesting,  from  the  accurrte  details 
they  contain  relative  to  the  origin  and  progres 
of  astronomical  science,  and  the  lives,  writingy, 
and  discoveries  of  astronomers.  Some  remarks 
having  been  made  on  this  work  by  Voltaire,  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  M.  Bailly 
and  him,  wlrich  was  made  public  under  the 
title  of  "  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  the  Science* 
and  of  the  People  of  Asia."  This  was  follow- 
ed by  "  Letters  on  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and 
the  ancient  History  of  Asia."  These  publica- 
tions, amidst  an  imposing  mass  of  learned 
authority,  contain  some  fanciful  notions  con- 
cerning the  original  seat  of  civilization  and 
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science,  which  tho  author  places  in  die  centre 
of  Asa,  in  the  region  of  Siberian  Tartary,  a 
country  for  many  ages  past  inhabited  by  bar- 
barians surpassing  in  ignorance  and  stupidity 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  old  world.    In 

1784  M.  Bailly  was  nominated  by  the  acade- 
my one  of  the  commissioners  directed  to  ex- 
amine and  make  a  report  concerning  animal 
magnetism,  as  practised  by  Deslon,  a  disciple 
of  the  famous  Mesmer.  The  report  drawn  up 
on  this  occasion  by  M.  Bailly  was  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  talents  and  discrimination.    In 

1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres ;  and  at  this 
period  his  literary  reputation  was  nearly  at  its 
senith.  The  contrast  which  this  part  of  his 
life  forms  with  his  subsequent  political  career 
is  meUncholy  but  instructive.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution,  M.  Bailly  was  elected  a  de- 

Suty  of  the  tiers  etut,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Utes- General  of  Franch ;  and  he  was  president 
of  the  first  National  Assembly,  when  the  king's 
proclamation  was  issued  ordering  them  to  dis- 
perse. He  rousted  this  mandate,  and  dictat- 
ed to  the  members  of  the  assembly  an  oath — 
"  never  to  separate  till  they  had  obtained  a 
free  constitution."  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
the  very  day  the  Bastile  was  taken,  M.  BaUJy 
was  appointed  mayor  of  Paris.  In  this  critical 
situation  he  seems  to  have  acted  consistently 
with  his  own  notions,  as  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  enemy  of  anarchy  and  oppression. 
Several  measures  however  which  he  thought  it 
right  to  adopt  gave  offence  to  the  people,  par- 
ticularly his  ordering  the  soldiery  to  fire  on  the 
mob  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1791.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  dissolved ;  and  M.  Bailly 
at  the  same  time  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
tired to  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen.  He  had 
nowever  acted  too  conspicuous  a  part  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  peaceful  obscurity.  The 
violent  republicans,  or  rather  anarchists,  who 
considered  his  whole  public  life  as  a  censure  on 
their  proceedings,  were  determined  to  sacrifice 
him  to  their  vengeance.  He  was  denounced, 
arrested,  and  committed  to  prison ;  and  after 
the  mockery  of  such  a  trial  as  was  ut ual  in  the 
case  of  the  prejudged  victims  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  then  governed  in  France,  he  was 
guillotined,  November  11th,  1793,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  insult  and  barbarity  disgraceful 
only  to  the  misguided  wretches  who  sur- 
rounded the  scaffold.  In  private  life  the  cha- 
racter of  M.  Bailly  was  amiable,  and  his  inte- 
grity was  irreproachable.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  of  a  sedate  but  striking  countenance,  and 
his  temper,  though  firm,  was  joined  to  much 
sensibility.  His  disinterestedness  appeared 
frequently,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  to- 
wards his  relations;  and  during  his  magis- 
tracy he  expended  a  considerable  part  of  his 
income  in  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  He  left  a  widow,  whom  he  married  in 
1787,  when  she  was  the  relict  of  his  intimate 
friend  Raymond  Gave. — Atkins  G.  Biog,  * 

BAILZIE,  or  BAlLLIE  (William;  a  phy- 
sician of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland*    After  bemt  educated  in  his  native 
Biro.  Dict<— No,  XI, 
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country,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
medicine  with  such  reputation  as  to  be  mad* 
rector,  and  afterwards  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Bologna,  about  the  year 
1484.  In  his  theory  he  adopted  the  Galen io 
system  in  preference  to  the  Empiric,  and  wrote 
"  Apologia  pro  Galeni  doctrina  contra  Emjri- 
ricos,"  Lyons,  1552,  8vo.  Mackenzie  thinks 
that  he  also  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "  Da 
Quantitate  Syllabarum  Gnecarum,  et  de  Dia- 
lectis,"  1600, 8vo.— Mackenzie's  Scot.  Writers. 
Tanner, 

BAINBRIDGE  (John)  an  eminent  astro* 
nomer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  Ha 
studied  at  Cambridge,  whence,  having  taken 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  set  up  a  grammar  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  practised  physic,  devoting  his  lei- 
sure to  the  science  of  mathematics.  He  at 
length  removed  to  London,  and  was  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  "  A 
description  of  the  Comet  of  1618,"  which  he 
published,  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  had  founded  an  as- 
tronomical lecture  at  Oxford,  and  who  in  1619 
appointed  Dr  Bainbridge  to  the  professorship* 
He  then  entered  as  a  master  commoner  at 
Merton  College,  where  in  1631  he  was  no- 
minated reader  of  Linacre's  medical  lecture. 
When  above  forty  years  of  ace  he  began  the 
study  of  Arabic,  that  he  might  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Arabian 
astronomers.  He  died  in  1643,  while  engaged 
in  publishing  corrected  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  astronomers,  an  undertaking 
which  was  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  on  him 
as  Savilian  professor.  His  only  published 
works,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  are— 
"  Prodi  Spha>ra,  Ptoleman  de  Hypothesimis 
Planetarum  Lib.  sing."  together  with  "  Ptole- 
msri  Canon  Regnorum,"  1620,  -J to;  and  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Dog  Star,"  1648.  He  left 
prepared  for  the  press  some  astronomical  dis- 
sertations, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  other 
manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.— Woofs  Athen. 
Oxen.   Biog.  Brit.    Martin's  Biog.  Philotophica. 

BAIUS,  or  DE  BAY  (Michael)  professor 
of  divinity  at  Louvain  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  one  of  those  Roman 
Catholic  divines  who,  without  separating  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  adopted  some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformers.  He  was  charged 
with  teaching  doctrines,  concerning  grace  and 
free-will,  contrary  to  the  established  faith,  and 
similar  to  those  broached  by  Luther  on  the 
authority  of  St  Augustin.  Baius  was  accused 
of  heresy  by  the  Franciscan  friars  and  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  opinions  were 
condemned  by  pope  Pius  V,  and  subsequently, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Gregorv 
XIII.  He  appears  to  have  formally  retractei 
his  obnoxious  tenets,  and  was  allowed  to  retail 
his  preferment.  In  1563  he  was  commissioned 
to  attend  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  he  aftww 
wards  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
of  Louvain.  He  died  in  1589,  aged 
seven.    His  works,  consisting  of  tracts  om  c 
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'roversial  divinity,  were  published  entire  at 
Cologne  in  1696,  4to. — Bayle.     Moreri. 

BAKER  (Sir  George)  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Devonshire  clergyman,  was  born  in  1722, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1756,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Stam- 
ford, whence  he  soon  removed  to  London,  and 
speedily  attained  considerable  reputation.  He 
was .  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  physician  to  the  queen;  and  he 
was  also  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
tiquarian societies.  In  1776  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  in  1797  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  by  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  died 
June  fifteenth,  1809.  Sir  George  Baker  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  elegant  classical 
scholar  and  critic  in  the  dead  languages,  as 
well  as  a  learned  and  skilful  physician.  His 
published  works  are  neither  numerous  nor 
considerable.  They  consist  principally  of 
essays  and  dissertations  on  medical  subjects, 
many  of  which  were  published  in  periodical 
works.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Cause  of  the  En- 
demical  Colic  of  Devonshire/'  which  appeared 
about  1767,  gave  rise  to  a  professional  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  origin  of  that  malady, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  use  of  cider  im- 
pregnated with  lead  derived  from  the  vessels 
used  in  making  it.  Of  his  Latin  style  Sir  G. 
Baker  has  left  a  specimen  highly  creditable  to 
his  taste  and  talents,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Medical 
College.— Chalmer's  Biog.  Diet.  Watt's  Bi- 
bliot.  Brit. 

BAKER  (Henry)  a  poet  and  naturalist  of 
the  18th  century.  He  is  said,  according  to 
one  authority,  to  have  been  brought  up  a  book- 
seller, though  another  states  that  he  was 
articled  to  an  attorney.  However,  he  engaged 
in  neither  occupation,  but  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
17*5  and  1726  he  published  "  Original  Poems, 
serious  and  humourous,"  in  two  parts,  t  He 
was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Universe,"  a 
poem,  and  an  "  Invocation  to  Health."  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  much  in  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  making  microscopical 
observations.  In  1740  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies,  and  in 
1744  he  obtained  the  Copleian  gold  medal,  for 
his  microscopical  discoveries  on  crystalliza- 
tion. He  contributed  many  papers  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions ;  and  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  to  which    he   for  some  time  acted 

gratuitously  as  secretary.  He  died  in  1774. 
y  his  will  he  left  100/.  to  the  Royal  Society, 
for  an  annual  lecture  on  chemistry  or  natural 
philosophy.  Besides  the  works  already  no- 
ticed, he  published  "  The  Microscope  made 
easy,"  and  "  Employment  for  the  Micro- 
scope ;"  both  illustrated  by  plates,  and  con- 
taining much  curious  information.  Mr  Baker 
married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by  whom 
He  had  two  sons*    The  elder,  David  Erskbe 
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Baker,  who  died  in  1767,  was  the  author  of 
|  "  The  Companion  to  the  Playhouse,"  J  vols. 
j  ISrao ;  since  enlarged  by  Isaac  Reed  and 
:  Stephen  Jones.  Henry  Baker,  the  younger 
|  son,  who  was  an  attorney,  had  some  talent  for 
■  poetry,  and  in  1756  published  "  Essays  Pas- 
toral and  Elegiac,"  t  vols.8vo. — Biog.  Brit. 

BAKER  (Sir  Richard)  an  English  histo- 
rian of  the  17th  century.  .  vHe  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Kent  in  1568,  and  became  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  Continent.     Returning 
home,  he  was  knighted  in  1603  by  James  I, 
and  in  1620  he  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
of  Oxfordshire,  having  estates  in  that  county. 
An  unfortunate  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Mainwaring,  of  Ightfield  in  Strop, 
shire,  occasioned  his  ruin j  for,  giving  security 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  that  family,  he  be- 
came insolvent,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  where,  after  continuing 
some  yean,  he  died  in  1645.    He  lightened  his 
tedious  confinement  by  turning  author.     Some 
religious  pieces  which  he  published  have  been 
long    since   consigned  to   oblivion  ;    but   his 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  first 
published  in  1641,  and  afterwards  continued 
by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  and 
others,  went  through  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions.   Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  repre- 
sents it  as  the  favourite  manual  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  ;  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  in 
fact,  of  country  gentlemen  in  general  at  the 
beginning  of  \he   last  century. — Biog.  Brit. 
Atkins  6.  Biography,     Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 
BAKER  (Thomas)  an  English  mathema- 
tician of  the  17th  century.     He  was  a  native 
of  Somersetshire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  1645,  being  a  scholar  of  Wadham  college, 
he  served  in  the  garrison  of  Oxford  for  king 
Charles  I.  Leaving  the  university,  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Bishop's  Nymmet  in  Devon- 
shire, and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in 
methematical  researches.     In  1684  he  pub- 
lished a  work   entitled    "  The   Geometrical 
Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations  unlocked ;  or  a 
new  Discovery  of  the  construction  of  all  Equa- 
tions, howsoever  affected,  not  exceeding  the 
fourth  degree,  viz.   of    Lin  ears,  Quadratics. 
Cubics,  Biquadratics,    and    the  finding  of  all 
their  roots,  as  well  false  as  true,  without  th« 
use  of  Mesolabe,  Trisection   of  Angles,  Re- 
duction,   Depression,    or  any  other  previous 
Preparations  of  Equations,  by  a  Circle,  and 
any  (and  that  one  only)  Parabole,"  4to.     This 
verbose  title  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Baker's  discoveries,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society,  by  whom  he  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  medal.    He  died  in  1690  at  Bishop's 
Nymmet,  where  he  was  buried. — Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon.    Biog.  Brit. 

BAKER  (Thomas)  a  learned  antiquary, 
born  at  Lanchester  in  Durham  in  1656.  He 
became  a  student  of  Su  John's  college,  Cam* 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  fellow.— 
Entering  into  orders,  he  obtained  a  living 
which  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  having 
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embraced  the  principles  of  the  Nonjuror!.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I,  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths  required  by  government  obliged  him 
to  give  up  his  fellowship ;  but  being  much 
esteemed  in  the  university,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  chambers  ;  and  Prior  the  poet  most 
generously  made  up  his  loss  of  income  by  giv- 
ing bim  the  emoluments  of  his  own  fellowship, 
hit  motives  for  keeping  possession  of  which 
were  not  generally  known.  Baker  died  in 
1740,  leaving  behind  him  vast  manuscript  col- 
lections relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Cambridge  university,  and  other  subjects  ; 
part  of  which  are  in  the  Harleian  library  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  part  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699  Mr  Baker 
published  anonymously  a  volume  entitled 
••  Reflections  upon  Learning,"  which  became 
exceedingly  popular,  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  object  of  this  piece  was  to  show 
the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  all  human 
learning,  and  evince  to  the  necessity  of  revela- 
tion. Neither  in  its  plan  or  execution  is  the 
work  entitled  to  the  unqualified  praise  which 
has  sometimes  been  bestowed  on  it.  The 
author  printed  nothing  else  but  a  preface  to  a 
sermon  of  bishop  Fisher. — Biog.  Brit.  Atkins 
G.  Biog. 

BAKEWELL  (Robert)  an  English  gen- 
tleman in  the  last  century,  who  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  his  schemes  for  improving 
the  breeds  of  sheep  and  oxen.  He  possessed 
an  estate  at  Dishley  Grange  in  Leicestershire, 
where  his  grazing  and  feeding  schemes  were 
put  in  execution  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled over  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Holland,  in  search  of  information.  In 
some  respects  he  was  very  successful ;  for  he 
found  out  a  method  of  fattening  animals  to  a 
prodigious  degree  for  the  table  ;  and  he  sold 
his  stock  at  a  most  enormous  price.  It  may 
be  questioned  however  whether  his  projects 
were  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to  him- 
self or  to  the  public :  for  it  has  been  stated 
that  he  failed  in  business  more  than  once ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  liis 
improvements,  it  has  been  sarcastically,  but 
justly  remarked,  that  they  had  enabled  him 
to  make  meat  too  fat  for  any  body  to  eat,  and 
too  dear  for  any  body  to  purchase.  He  was 
however,  like  many  other  speculators,  an  in- 
telligent and  ingenious  man ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  his  humanity  to 
the  animals  under  his  care.  He  died  at  Dish- 
ley,  October  1st,  1795*—  Gent.  Mag. 

BALBI  (John)  a  Dominican  fnar  of  the 
13th  century,  author  of  a  famous  grammatical 
work  entitled  "  Catholicon  sen  summa  gram- 
raaticalia,"  finished  as  he  himself  states  in 
1886.  It  was  first  printed  at  Mcnts,  1460, 
folio;  which  edition  is  extremely  valuable, 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  early  typography. — 
Harchand,  Histoire  de I'Jmprimerie.   Tirabosehi. 

BALBOA  (Vasco  Nunez  de)  a  Spanish 
oficeT  in  the  16th  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Transatlantic  discoveries.  He 
eras  a  native  of  Castile,  and  went  early  in  life, 
ae  an  adventurer,  to  the  West  Indies.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  European  who  as- 
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certained  Cuba  to  be  an  island.  After  having 
been  settled  in  Hispaniola,  he  sailed  to  the 
river  Darien,  and  established  a  colony  on  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  built  the  first 
town  on  the  continent  of  South  America.  Hav- 
ing cultivated  a  correspondence  with  the  ca- 
ciques or  Indian  chiefs  of  the  country,  Balboa 
in  1513  set  off  on  an  expedition  across  tint 
isthmus,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Returning  back,  he  sent  to  Spain  an  account 
of  his  discoveries.  His  merits  however  were 
neglected,  and  Pedrarias  Davila  was  sent  out 
with  a  fleet  and  troops,  as  governor  of  Dariea. 
Balboa  was  afterwards  made  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, with  independent  authority.  But  dis- 
putes arising  between  him  and  Pedrarias,  the 
latter  accused  him  of  disloyalty,  and  a  design 
to  revolt  against  the  governor ;  on  which  charge 
he  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  judges  themselves  and  of  the 
whole  colony,  he  was  publicly  beheaded  in 
1517,  at  the  age  of  42,  leaving  the  character 
of  an  active  and  enterprising  adventurer,  infe- 
rior to  none  of  the  Spanish  leaders  in  America 
in  courage  or  abilities. — Robertson's  Hist*  of 
America. 

BALBUENA  (Bernardo  de)  a  native  of 
Valdepeguas,  near  Toledo  in  Spain,  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  century.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Salamanca,  he  assumed 
the  cowl,  and  died  in  1637,  bishop  of  Porto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies.  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  epic  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Paladins  at 
Roncesvalles,  first  printed  in  4 to,  in  1624.  He 
also  published  an  account  of  "  The  Grandeur 
of  Mexico,"  8vo ;  and  a  work  entitled  "  Siecle 
d'or  dans  les  bois  d'Eriphile,"  also  in  8vo. — 
Moreri. 

BALCANQUAL  (Walter)  chaplain  to 
James  I,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England, 
and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards, 
while  master  of  the  Savoy,  represented  the 
Scotch  kirk  at  the  synod  of  Dordt ;  his  letters 
concerning  which  assembly  may  be  found  in 
Hales's  "  Golden  Remains."  On  his  return 
ho  obtained  the  deanry  of  Rochester,  and  af- 
terwards that  of  Durham ;  but,  being  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Puritans  during  the  troubles  in  the 
following  reign,  was  driven  from  his  cathedral 
and  underwent  much  persecution.  He  com- 
posed the  declaration  issued  by  Charles  I  con- 
cerning the  disturbances  in  the  northern  parts 
of  his  dominions,  printed  in  folio  ir  1339  ;  and 
died  at  Chirk  castle,  Denbighsliire,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby  in  1645-—  Wood's  A  then. 
Oxttn. 

BALD,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  supposed  to  have 
written  on  medicine  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Wanley's  catalogue  of  Saxon 
MSS.  is  mentioned  a  medical  treatise,  con- 
taining numerous  remedies  against  various  die- 
eases.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  and  from 
some  lines  between  the  second  and  third 
Wanley  infers  that  the  name  of  the  author' 
Bald.  There  is  however  some  ai 
the  expression,  which,  according  to  Mr 
ner,  implies  rather  possession  than  ant* 
— Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon* 
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BALDERIC,  a  French  hiitorian  of  the 
I  Jth  century.  He  wai  abbot  of  Bourgueil  in 
1069*  and  bishop  of  Dol  in  Britanny  in  1 114, 
and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  held 
upon  account  of  the  crusades,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  history,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in 
1099.  He  wrote  various  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  among  the  rest,  the  life  of  Ro- 
bert Arbrissel,  founder  of  tne  order  of  Fonte- 
vraud.  A  life  of  Balderic  is  extant,  with  very 
curious  notes ;  and  his  poems  appear  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Duchesne's  collection.  .  He 
died  in  1 136.—Dupin.    Moreri. 

BALDI  or  B ALDUS  (Bernardino)  a 
learned  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  16th  century, 
remarkable  for  his  profound  and  various  litera- 
ture. On  leaving  the  university  of  Padua,  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Goastalla  as  his  mathematician,  and  ruled  the 
church  of  Guastalla,  as  abbot,  for  many  years 
with  great  reputation.  Baldi  was  one  of  the 
few  who  united  elegance  with  scientific  pur- 
suits ;  and  he  stood  as  high  among  the  Italian 
poets  as  among  the  scholars  and  metaphy- 
sicians. His  labours  on  mechanics  and  ma- 
thematics were  very  numerous;  several  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vitruvius  of  Am- 
sterdam, 1649,  4to  j  and  a  work  which  he  left 
behind,  entitled  "  Cronica  de  Mathematici," 
was  printed  in  1707.  The  blank  verse  of  his 
poetry  is  much  admired;  and  of  his  fables 
Crescembino  gave  a  version  in  Italian  verse, 
Rome,  1702,  ltmo.  He  died  in  1617. — Mo- 
•sri.   Satii  Ononuuticon. 

BALDI  DE  UBALDIS,  a  famous  lawyer 
of  the  14th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  at  Perugia,  where  he  studied  law 
under  Bartoli*  He  passed  through  most  of 
the  universities  of  Italy,  gaining  great  celebrity ; 
and  at  length  he  became  the  rival  of  Bartoli, 
whose  opinions  he  openly  contradicted*  John 
Galeaxzo  duke  of  Milan  patronised  him ;  and 
pope  Urban  VI,  who  held  the  pontifical  chair 
at  Rome,  while  Clement  VII  ruled  at  Avignon, 
rewarded  Baldi  liberally  for  pleading  bis  cause 
against  his  rival.  He  died  at  Pavia  in  1400, 
at  the  age  of  seventy -six.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  juridical  treatises,  have  been 
published  in  3  vols,  folio. — Bayle,    Tirabo$chi. 

BALDINI.  There  were  two  learned  Ita- 
lians of  this  name  :  the  first,  John  Anthony, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Placentia  in  1654, 
and  was  employed  on  various  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, especially  on  one  to  the  congress  at 
Utretcht.  He  was  an  eminent  virtuoso  and 
collector,  and  died  in  1725.  The  second,  John 
Fbancis,  a  native  of  Brescia,  and  a  celebrated 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the 
aathor  of  several  tracts  on  philosophical  and 
other  subjects.  Among  them  are  a  treatise 
"  Bopra  le  forze  moventi,"  "  Dissertasione  so- 
pra  un  antica  piastre  di  bronzo,"  and  "  Rela- 
tione dell'  Aurora  Boreale,"  1757.  He  also 
pjbtished  "  Remarks  on  the  lives  of  the  Popes, 
by  Anastatius  BibUothecarius,"  and  edited  Vail- 
laint's  "  Numismata."  His  death  took  place 
■  1765  at  TivolL— Msrsrt.  Diet.  Hist. 

•*UMNI  (Baccio)  a  goldsmith  of  Flo- 
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rence,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  engraving  by  Maso  Finiquerra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor.  Bal- 
dini  appears  to  have  engraved  nineteen  plates 
for  Dante's  Inferno,  from  designs  by  Alessandro 
Boticelli,  printed  at  Florence  in  1431.  His 
other  works  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
He  died  in  1515,  aged  seventy-nine. — Strutt** 
Diet,  of  Engraven,  Bryan  s  Diet,  of  Painter t 
and  Engravers* 

BALDINUCCI  (Philip)  a  Florentine, 
noted  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts, 
and  his  researches  concerning  the  history  of 
their  professors.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Bernini, 
at  the  request  of  Christina  the  ex-queen  of 
Sweden,  which  work  was  published  in  168*. 
He  afterwards  undertook  a  general  history  cf 
the  professors  of  the  aits  of  design,  from  Cims- 
bue  to  his  own  time,  in  six  volumes,  three  of 
which  were  published  during  his  life,  and  the 
remainder  by  his  son  This  valuable  work  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted.  Baldinucci  also 
wrote  a  "  Vocabulary  of  Design,"  and  "  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Engraving 
on  Copper,"  1686,  4to.  He  died  in  1696. — 
Tiraboschi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

BALDOCK  (Ralph  de)  a  learned  prelate, 
bishop  of  London  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  former 
of  these  dignities  lie  acquired  in  1304,  the 
second  three  years  afterwards.  Lcland  speaks 
of  having  seen  a  History  of  British  Affairs  by 
this  prelate :  no  such  work  however  is  now 
extant*  He  died  in  1307.  Another  of  this 
name,  Robert  de  Baldock,  an  ecclesiastic, 
shared  the  sufferings  and  captivity  of  his 
master,  Edward  II,  who  was  much  attached  to 
him.    He  died  in  prison. — Biog.  Brit, 

BALDUINUS  or  BAUDOUIN  (Francis) 
a  learned  French  critic  and  civilian  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  studied  at  Lou  vain,  and 
was  patronised  by  the  emperor  Charles  V  and 
Other  princes.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Bourges  and  at  Strasburg,  and  was  afterwards 
in  the  service  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  king  of 
Navarre,  who  engaged  him  in  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant churches.  He  died  in  1573,  aged  about 
fifty-two.  Besides  several  works  on  civil  law, 
he  published  editions  of  "  Optatus  de  Schis- 
mate  Donatistarum,"  and  of  the  Octavius  of 
Minucius  Felix. — Moreri. 

BALDUINUS  or  BAUDOUIN  (Benedict) 
a  French  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventeeth  cen 
tury,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  critical 
treatise  entitled — "  Calceus  antiquus  et  mys- 
ticus,"  1615,  8vo.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
this  work,  which  relates  to  the  kinds  of  shoes 
worn  by  the  ancients,  in  consequence  of  some 
ridicule  which  he  incurred  as  having  been  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  himself  a  professor  of 
the  gentle  craft.  He  translated  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  into  French,  was  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Troves,  and  afterwards  master  of  a 
hospital  at  Amiens  where  he  died  in  1632.—* 
Moreri. 

BALDWIN,  archbishop -of  Canterbury  in 
the  twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of  Exeter, 
who,  embracing  an  ecclesiastical  life,  was  made 
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archdeacon  of  Exeter.  He  afterwards  became 
a  Cistercian  monk,  in  the  monastery  of  Ford  in 
Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was 
made  abbot.  In  1180  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1184  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  His  attempt 
to  found  a  college  of  secular  priests  at  Hack- 
ington  near  Canterbury,  involved  him  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  monks  of  St  Austin's  abbey,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  design ;  but 
he  afterwards  laid  the  foundation  of  a  similar 
institution  at  Lambeth.  In  1189  he  crowned 
king  Richard  I,  whom  he  followed  in  his  sub- 
sequent expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ;  where 
Baldwin  died  in  1191,  or  according  to  some 
accounts  in  1193.  His  works,  chieiy  theolo- 
gical tracts,  were  collected  by  father  Tissier, 
and  were  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheoa  Cisterciensis. — Biog.Brit.  Aikin'$ 
G.  Bug, 

BALDWIN  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
a  prince  memorable  not  only  on  account  of  his 
talents,  but  as  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
short-lived  dynasty  of  Latin  sovereigns  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  He  was  born  in  1172,  and 
was  hereditary  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 
Having  joined  in  the  fourth  crusade,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct  in 
several  actions  which  ensued;  and  wben  Con- 
stantinople in  1201  was  taken  by  the  French 
and  Venetians,  Baldwin  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor  of  the  East.  His  new  subjects 
revolted  against  him,  being  excited  by  Joau- 
nices  king  of  Bulgaria,  whom  he  had  offended 
by  rejecting  his  proffered  alliance.  The  insur- 
gents seized  Adrianople,  in  besieging  which 
city  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king 
of  Bulgaria,  and  probably  soon  after  put  to 
death  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  in 
1205.  The  uncertainty  of  his  fate  gave  rise 
to  a  remarkable  deception.  Twenty  years 
after  his  disappearance,  a  hermit  exhibited 
himself  in  Flanders,  professing  to  be  the  long- 
lost  prince,  and  was  at  first  gladly  received  as 
such  by  his  former  subjects.  He  was  however 
taken  to  the  French  court,  where  he  was  com- 
pletely detected,  and  perished  as  an  impostor. 
— Moreri.     Gibbon* 

BALDWIN  (William)  an  English  writer 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly 
known  as  a  principal  author  of  the  "  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,"  a  series  of  tragical  stories  of 
persons  of  rank  and  note,  said  to  have  been 
projected  by  Thomas  Sackville  first  earl  of 
Dorset,  who  wrote  the  poetical  preface  or  in- 
duction, and  the  legend  of  Henry  Stafford  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  left  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  Baldwin  and  others.  It  was  first 
published  in  1559,  and  reprinted  with  a  second 

fart  in  1565*  BLitson  says,  the  legends  of 
lenry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  Richard 
earl  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Montagu  earl  of 
Salisbury,  king  James  I  of  Scotland,  William 
Delapole  duke  of  Suffolk,  Jack  Cade,  Richard 
Platagenet  duke  of  York,  lord  Clifford,  John 
ftptoft  earl  of  Worcester,  Richard  Nevil  earl 
of  Warwick,  king  Henry  VI,  and  George  duke 
•f  Clarence,  la  the  first  part,  and  those  of  Sir 
Anthony  Woodville  and  CoUrngbourns  in  the 
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second,  appear  to  be  the  composition  of  Bald 
win.  He  was  at  different  times  a  schoolmaster* 
a  printer,  and  a  clergyman.  He  published 
verses  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  and  other 
poems.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
out  he  seems  to  have  lived  some  years  after 
the  accession  of  queen  Elisabeth. — Rition's 
Biblio.  Poetica.  Chalmer's  Bio*.  Diet 

BALE  (John)  in  Latin  Baueus,  an  English 
ecclesiastic,  and  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland, 
was  born  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  in 
1495.   His  parents,  having  a  large  family,  en- 
tered him  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence 
he  was   sent    to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge. 
Although  educated  a   Roman  Catholic,  the 
Reformation  having  now  found  its  way  into 
England,  he  became  a  Protestant,  according 
to  his  own  account,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Wentworth,   but  possibly  impelled  by  a  still 
stronger  incentive,  as  he  immediately  after- 
wards married.     In  early  life  he  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  lord  Cromwell ;   but  after  that 
nobleman's  execution,  his   own   warmth  of 
temper,  and  the.  intolerance  of  the  Popish 
party,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire 
into  the  Netherlands.    On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
in  the  first  instance  presented  to  the  living 
of  Bishop's  Stoke,  Southampton,  and  soon 
after  nominated  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland. 
Here,  on  his  preaching  the  reformed  religion, 
his  clergy  cither  oppressed  or  forsook  him  j 
and  so  violent  was  the  popular  fury  against 
him,  that  in  one  tumult  five  of  his  domestics 
were  murdered  in  his  presence.    The  death 
of  Edward  VI, and  accession  of  Mary,  necessa- 
rily added  to  his  danger;  and   Quitting  his 
diocese,  he  lay  some  time  concealed  in  Dublin. 
After  enduring  many   hardships  and  much 
danger  from  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the 
captain  and  pilot  of  a  Dutch  ship  of  war, 
which  captured  the  trading  vessel  in  which 
he  had  sought  to  escape  to  Holland,  he  at 
length  reached  that  country  a  prisoner.  After 
enduring  some  confinement,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  sum  of  money   he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Switzerland,  where  he  abode  until  the  death 
of  Mary.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  mads 
no  attempt  to  recover  his  Irish  diocese,  hat 
contented  himself  with  the  calm  enjoyment  of 
a  prebendal  stall    at  Canterbury,  where  ha 
closed  his  stormy  life  in  1563,  in  the  sixty- 
eight  year  of  his  age.    Bale  wrote  several 
small  pieces  while  he  was  a  Romanist ;  and 
after  he  renounced  Popery,  bis  productions, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  were  still  morn 
numerous.    Most  of  his  English  writings  were 
attacks  upon  the  religion  wnich  he  had  aban- 
doned, to  which  he  was  a  bitter  and  in  many 
respects,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  uncandid  and 
disingenuous  enemy.    His  "  Brief  Chronicle 
concerning   Sir  John   Oldcastle,"    was   re- 
published in  17*9 ;  and  he  is  also  the 
of  many  strange  productions  in  English 
among  which  are  several  plays  on  sacred 
jects,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  Ji 
Harleian  Miscellany.      To  modern 
they  appear  extravagant  burlesques ;  b 
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the  author  himself  inform!  us,  they  were 
gravely  and  piously  represented  in  his  own 
days  by  young  men  at  the  market-cross  of 
Kilkenny.  The  only  work  of  bishop  Bale 
which  has  given  him  distinction  among  au- 
thors, and  is  now  at  all  attended  to,  u  his 
"  Scriptorum  Ulustrium  Majoris  Britannia 
Catalogus ;"  or  "  An  Account  of  the  Lives 
of  eminent  Writers  of  Britain."  This  account, 
which,  according  to  the  title,  commences 
with  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah,  reaches  to  the 
year  1557,  at  which  time  the  author  was  an 
exile  in  Germany.  It  is  compiled  from  vari- 
ous writers,  but  chiefly  from  the  antiquary 
Leland.  With  considerable  allowances  for 
the  strong  bias  of  party  seal,  this  work  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage,  althought  not 
without  errors  in  regard  to  dates,  and  the 
needless  multiplication  of  the  titles  of  books. 
That  his  invectives  against  Popery  were  too 
mcUscriminately  vehement,  and  his  exposures 
of  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  overcharged,  is  now  very  generally 
admitted;  although  not  to  the  extent  which 
die  party  attacked  would  insinuate.  With 
every  abatement  however  on  the  score  of  the 
warmth  of  a  decided  partisan  and  great  per- 
sonal sufferer,  the  principal  work  of  Bale  must 
ever  be  considered  valuable  as  the  foundation 
of  English  biography. — Biog.  Brit. 

BALE  (Robert)  an  English  divine  of  the 
ifteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk, and  became  prior  of  the  Carmelites  in 
the  city  of  Norwich.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Annates  perbreves  ordinis  Carmelitarum ;" 
of  "Historia  Helin,  Phrophetsa;"  and  of 
"  Offidum  Simonis  Angli."  He  died  in  1505. 
—Pits.     Wood's  Athen,  Oxon. 

BALES  (Peter)  a  famous  professor  of  the 
art  of  calligraphy  or  penmanship,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Gloucester- hall,  Oxford,  where  he  probably 
taught  the  art  of  writing,  as  he  did  after- 
wards in  London.  Holingshod  in  his  chroni- 
cle mentions  the  wonderful  skill  of  Bales  in 
what  may  be  termed  micrography ;  and 
Evelyn  more  particularly  states  that  he  wrote 
the  Lord's  prayer,  creed,  decalogue,  two 
short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  motto, 
day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  to  whom  he 
presented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  within 
the  circle  of  a  silver  penny,  enchased  in  a 
ling  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered  with  a 
crystal,  so  accurately  done  as  to  be  plainly 
legible ;  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty, 
the  whole  privy-council,  and  several  ambas- 
sadors then  at  court.  He  was  very  dexterous 
in  imitating  the  hand-writing  of  others,  on 
which  account  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Francis 
WaLringham,  the  Queen's  secretary  of  state  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  cancelled  the  merit  of 
his  services  to  government  by  involving  him- 
self in  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
for  which  he  suffered  imprisonment.  He 
died  about  1610.  From  a  book  which  he 
led  in  1590,  entitled  the  "  Writing 
.  m  three  parts,  the  first  teach- 
"•ft  wcitsagt  the  saoosjd  -  tnsi  writing* 
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the  third  fair  writing," — it  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  stenography,  and  uuide 
some  improvements  in  it. — Biog,  Brit, 

BALGU Y  (John)  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1686  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father  was  master  of  a  free  grammar  school. 
After  his  death  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Daubux,  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Revelations,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  in  1726  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  He  had  previously  entered  into  or- 
ders and  obtained  a  small  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  1718  he  engaged  in  what  was  term- 
ed the  Bangorian  controversy,  occasioned  by 
a  sermon  preached  by  lloadley,  then  bishop  of 
Bangor,  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  Balguy  became  the  champion  of 
liberal  principles,  and  of  the  bishop,  in  whose 
defence  he  published  three  pamphlets,  and 
who  in  1727  rewarded  his  services  with  a  pre- 
bend in  Salisbury  cathedral.  In  1729  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Northallerton  in 
Yorkshire,  wliich  was  his  principal  prefer- 
ment. He  died  in  1748.  He  was  the  author 
of  tracts  on  the  "  Beauty  and  Excellence  of 
Moral  Virtue ;"  on  "  Divine  Rectitude,  or  a 
brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfections 
of  the  Deity ;"  of  an  "  Essay  on  Redemp- 
tion ;"  and  of  "  Sermons  on  several  occasions." 
Biog,  Brit* 

BALIOLor  BALLIOL  (John  de)  founder 
of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
de  Baliol,  a  rich  and  leading  baron  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  to  whose  cause  be  strongly 
attached  himself  in  his  struggles  with  the  ba- 
rons* In  1263  he  lfcid  the  foundation  of  Baliol 
college,  which  was  completed  by  his  widow. 
This  chieftain  received  a  great  accession  of 
wealth  and  influence  by  his  marriage  with 
Devorgille,  one  of  the  co- heiresses  of  Allan 
of  Galloway,  a  great  baron  of  Scotland,  by 
Margaret,  the  eldest  sister  of  John  Scott  earl 
of  Chester,  one  of  the  descendants  of  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  on  the  strength  of 
this  genealogy  that  his  son  John  Baliol,  imdei 
the  influence  of  Edward  I,  became  temporary 
king  of  Scotland. — Biog,  Brit. 

BALL  (John)  an  eminent  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  at  Cassington  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1585. 
Although  educated  at  Oxford,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  having  ob- 
tained ordination  from  an  Insh  bishop  without 
subscription,  settled  upon  a  curacy  in  Stafford- 
shire of  20/.  a-year,  upon  which,  aided  by  a 
small  school,  and  the  friendly  countenance  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  lived  contentedly, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings.  His 
principal  work  was  "  A  short  Treatise  on  the 
principal  Grounds  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
which  passed  through  fourteen  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  the  Turkish  language.  Al 
though  disinclined  to  ceremonies,  he  wrote 
against  those  who  deemed  them  a  sufficient 
ground  for  separation.  He  died  in  1640,  with 
die  character  of  a  laborious  preacher  and  an 
able  writer*— Bm*.  Brit. 

BALLARD  (Gxobox)  an  English  anti- 
quary and  biographer.  He  was  a  native  of 
CaWpden  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  brought 
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up  to  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  habit- 
maker.  Having  a  taste  for  literature,  he  con- 
nived to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Saxon  language.  This  circumstance  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  lord  Chedworth  and 
some  neigbouring  gentlemen,  they  offered  the 
modest  student  an  annuity  of  100/.,  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  researches  without  inter- 
ruption. He  was  so  moderate  in  his  wishes, 
that  he  accepted  of  only  60/.  a-year,  with 
which  income  he  retired  from  Campden  to  Ox- 
ford, that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  lite- 
rary treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  eight  clerks  of  Magdalen 
college,  and  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  uni- 
rersity  beadles.  He  di*d  in  1755,  leaving 
behind  him  a  large  collection  of  epistolary 
correspondence,  and  other  valuable  manu- 
scripts. The  only  work  which  he  published 
was  the  "  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies  who  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  writings  cr  skill  in 
the  learned  languages,  arts,  or  sciences," 
1752,  4to;  republished,  1775,  &vo.— Nichols's 
Liter,  A  need. 

BALLANTYNE  (John)  a  native  of  Kelso 
in  Roxburghshire.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
into  business  as  a  printer,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  great  improvement  which  the 
art  obtained  under  his  superintendance,  evinced 
in  the  extensive  publications  which  have  of 
late  years  issued  from  the  border  press.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  proprietor  of  the  Kelso 
Mail,  a  journal  originally  set  on  foot  by  his 
brother ;  and  he  subsequently  ushered  into  the 
world  the  publications  known  as  the  Waverly 
novels.    He  died  in  1821. — Gent.  Mag. 

BALLENDEN  or  BELLENDEN  (Sir 
John)  a  Scottish  poet  of  eminence  in  the  16th 
century.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  when  young  had  some  employment 
at  the  court  of  James  \ ,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite.  Having  taken  orders,  and  being 
made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Ross  and  archdeacon 
of  Murray.  He  also  obtained  the  place  of 
clerk  registrar,  which  he  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  commotions  in  Scotland  after  the 
death  of  king  James.  Ball  en  den,  who  was  a 
zealous  Catholic,  recovered  his  office  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  when  he  was 
also  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  which  he  opposed, 
obliged  him  at  length  to  quit  his  native  coun- 
try. He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1550.  He  has  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
among  the  early  Scottish  poets.  He  wrote  a 
topography  of  Scotland,  with  a  poetical  proem ; 
Epistles  to  king  James  V;  Poems,  part  of 
which  only  have  been  published ;  and  a  trans- 
lation, with  additions  and  corrections,  of  the 
"  History  of  Chronicles  of  Scotland,"  from  the 
Latin  of  Hector  Boethius,  Edinb.  1536.— 
Mackenzie's  Live*  of  Scottish  Writers.  Berken- 
hout's  Bio*.  Lit. 

B  ALLEXSERD,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  who 
was  bom  in  1726,  and  died  in  1774.  He  is 
creditably  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  use- 
ful work,  entitled  "  L'Education  Physique 
de*  tsnfans,"  8vo,  1764.    In  this  production, 
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which  abounds  with  judicious  reflections  and 
physical  information,  the  author  takes  up  the 
child  from  his  birth,  and  conducts  it  to  the  age 
of  adolesence.  He  also  wrote  another  treatise, 
scarcely  less  interesting,  on  the  question — 
"  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  nume- 
rous deaths  of  children  V — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BALLIN  (Claude)  a  skilful  artist  of 
chased  work  in  gold  and  silver.  He  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1615,  and  brought  up  to  the  occu- 
pation of  a  goldsmith  under  his  father,  who 
exercised  that  art.  He  studied  drawing,  and 
improved  his  taste  as  a  designer  by  copying 
the  pictures  of  Poussin.  When  only  nineteen, 
he  made  four  silver  basins,  decorated  with 
figures  representing  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
These  were  purchased  by  cardinal  Richelieu* 
He  was  subsequently  employed  in  making  plate 
services  for  Lewis  XIV,  of  which  it  is  said 
the  workmanship  added  ten  times  to  the  valut 
of  the  material.  He  was  at  length  made  di- 
rector of  the  mint  for  casts  and  medals. 
Ballin  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1678. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BALSAMON  (Theodore)  a  Greek  eccle- 
siastic of  the  1 gth  century.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  of  which  he 
never  obtained  possession,  as  that  city  was  held 
by  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Christians. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
was  the  author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  the  general  and  particular 
Councils,  and  the  Canonical  Letters  ot  the 
Greek  Fathers,"  published  in  bishop  Beve- 
ridge's  Synodicon  in  1672,  and  other  works 
relating  to  church  history. — Moreri.  FabrieU 
Bib.  Grttc. 

BALSHAM  (Huoh  de)  bishop  of  Ely  and 
founder  of  St  Peter's  college  or  Peter-house 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  born 
at  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire,  early  in  the  13th 
century,  and,  being  their  sub-prior,  was  no- 
minated by  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ely  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1 J47. 
Henry  III  refusing  to  confirm  his  election,  he 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  claimed  a  right  of 
disposing  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  of  England 
by  anticipation  or  provision.  The  King  con- 
tested this  right,  and  the  point  remained  for 
ten  years  undecided.  At  last  however  the 
Pope  and  monks  prevailed ;  and  being  settled 
in  his  see,  Balsham  distinguished  himself  by 
his  public  spirited  plans  to  educate  poor  scho- 
lars. In  accomplishment  of  this  object  he 
founded  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  to  which  by 
his  will  he  left  many  books,  and  300  marks  lor 
erecting  new  buildings.  He  died  in  1286. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BALTHAZARINI  or  BALTAZAR  DE 
BEAUJOYEUX,  a  famous  Italian  musician, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  performers 
on  the  violin  ever  known.  He  was  employed 
at  the  court  of  Henry  HI  of  France.  In  1561 
he  composed  a  ballet  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  de  Joyeuse,  which  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1582,  under  the  title  of  " 
Comique  de  la  Reyne."  Balthaxarini 
only  contrived  the  plan  and  devices  of 
piece,  which  is  supposed  by  Dr  Bo 
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hare  been  the  origin  of  the  French  heroic  bal- 
let*.— Burtuy't  Hist.  ofMus. 

BALTUS  (John  Francis)  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  born  at  Mentz  in  1677.  He  wrote  se- 
veral books  in  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathers,  and  in  defence  of  the  scriptural 
prophecies,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  An- 
swer to  Fontenelle's  History  of  Oracles,"  Stras- 
burgh,  8vo,  1707.  Fontenelle,  whose  book  was 
a  popular  and  polished  version  of  a  portion  of 
the  Latin  work  of  Anthony  Van  Dale  on  the 
same  subject,  maintained  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dutchman,  that  the 
Pagan  oracles  were  merely  the  quackish  con- 
trivances of  Heathen  priests,  and  that  their 
silence  was  the  natural  result  of  the  destruction 
of  their  temples,  and  not  of  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Baltns,  in  his  answer,  defended  the 
opinion  of  the  fathers,  that  these  oracles  were 
the  work  of  demons.  Fontenelle  remained 
silent,  not  because  he  thought  tho  argument  of 
his  opponent  decisive,  but — to  use  his  own 
words—because  "  he  chose  rather  to  let  the 
devil  pass  for  a  prophet,  than  occupy  his  time 
with  such  fruitless  discussion."  Le  Clerc  how- 
ever continued  the  controversy,  and  Baltus 
rejoined  ;  and  both  his  answer  and  the  con- 
tinuation were  translated  into  English  by  Dr 
Hickes  in  1708  and  1709.  Baltus  possessed 
considerable  learning  and  talents,  which  he 
wholly  employed  in  defence  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic orthodoxy. — Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 

BALUZE  (Stephen)  a  learned  French 
clergyman,  distinguished  for  his  researches 
concerning  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history. 
He  was  born  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Thou- 
louse.  In  1652  he  published  a  small  tract  en- 
titled "  Anti-Frizonius,"  which  was  a  critique 
on  the  Gallia  Purpurata  of  father  Frison.  The 
archbishop  of  Thoulouse  extended  his  patronage 
to  Baluse,  who,  after  the  death  of  that  prelate, 
tecame  librarian  to  the  celebrated  Colbert, 
Banister  of  state.  The  king  made  him  pro- 
lessor  of  canon  law  in  the  royal  college,  ap- 
pointing him  also  inspector  of  the  college,  with 
•  pension.  He  was  subsequently  deprived  of 
these  offices,  and  sent  into  exile,  for  writing 
"  Histoire  genealogique  de  la  Maison  d'Au- 
vergne,"  containing  something  offensive  to  the 
French  court,  in  relation  to  the  disputes  with 
the  cardinal  de  Bouillon.  After  residing  at 
Rouen,  Tours,  and  Orleans,  he  was  recalled 
to  Paris.  He  died  July  28, 1718,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  an  erudite  scholar 
and  amiable  man.  Among  his  works  not  al- 
ready mentioned  are,  a  volume  in  continuation 
of  father  Labbe's  great  collection  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ;  the  Capitularies  of  the  French 
Kings,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Notes ;  and 
the  lives  of  the  Popes  who  were  residents  at 
Avignon. — Ibid. 

BALZAC  (John  Louis  Guez  de;  a  cele- 
brated French  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Langnedoc,  and  born  at  Angouleme  in 
1595.  When  young,  he  attached  himself  to 
die  duke  of  Epernon  and  cardinal  la  Valette, 
latter  of  whom  employed  him  for  two  years 
1  e,  and  on  his  return  introduced  him  to 
Hera  ha  was  much  noticed  for  bis  wit 
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and  eloquence,  and  obtained  the  good  opinion 
of  the  bishop  of  Lucon,  afterwards  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000 
livres,  with  the  brevets  of  counsellor  of  state 
and  royal  historiographer.     He   first  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  letters,  a  collection  of 
which  appeared  in  1 624,  and  met  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  reception,  the  author,  with 
genuine  French  vivacity,   being  exalted  for 
eloquence  beyond  all   other  authors,  ancient 
and  modern.  With  much  striking  thought  and 
fine  sentiment,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
pompous  and  inflated,  and  depart  altogether 
from  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  genuine  epis- 
tolary composition.    Such   however  was  the 
reputation  he  acquired,  that  every  gentleman 
in  France,  who  wished  to  be  deemed  a  man  of 
wit  and  letters,  wrote  to  him  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  reply,  to  exhibit  as  an 
epistle  from  the  eloquent  Balzac.     At  length, 
distinguished  foreigners,    and  even   crowned 
heads,  paid  him  similar  fatiguing  compliments ; 
a  circumstance  that  naturally  enough  accounts 
for  the  artificial  and  studied  style  of  his  re- 
plies, which  he  was  aware  would  be  shown  to 
all  the  world.    When  this  enthusiasm  was  in 
some  degree  abated,  he  paid  the  usual  penalty 
of  literary  eminence,  in  becoming  the  object 
of  critical  attack.    A  young  feuillant  led  the 
way  in  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Uniformity  of 
M.  Balzac's    Eloquence    with    that  of    the 
greatest  Men  in  the  past  and  present  Times," 
in  which  he  is  placed   below  all  of  them. 
Balzac  defended  himself  under  the  name  of 
the  abbe  Ogier,  which  reply  drew  a  still  more 
acrimonious  attack  from  Goulu,  the  chief  of 
the  feuillans.     He  bore   these  strictures  for 
some  time  with  indifference,   but  at  length 
withdrew  to  his  pleasant  estate  of  Balzac, 
where  he  employod  himself  in  study,  compo- 
sition, and  letter-writing  to  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  became  devout,  and  built  two  chambers 
in  the  Capuchin  convent  of  Angouleme,  to 
which   he  occasionally  retired  for  religion 
contemplation.    He  also  gave  8000  crowns  in 
his  life  time  to  the  hos}>ital  of  Angouleme, 
besides  a  considerable  sum  at  his  death,  and 
ordered  himself  to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  the 
poor  interred  there.    Balzac  was  a  good  clas- 
sical  scholar,   and  wrote  Latin  verses  with 
elegance  and  facility.    His  conversation  was 
altogether  free  from  the  affectation  that  pre- 
vailed in  his  writings,  which  however  in  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire  first  gave  number  and  har- 
mony to  French  prose.     The  principle  that 
ded  bis  composition — as  well  remarked  by 
eau — was  peculiarly  unfit  for  letter  writing, 
in  which  all  should  be  free  and  spontaneous, 
whereas  it  was  the  practice  of  Balzac  to  form 
a  collection  of  fine  thoughts,  and  then  pre- 
meditatedly  introduced  them  wherever  he  could 
create  an  opportunity.     Dr  Warton  considers 
him  much  superior  to  Voiture,  to  whom  his 
name  is  directly  opposed ;  and  like  most  an* 
thors  who  are  too  highly  exalted  in  the  first 
instance,  he  has  been  latterly  too  much  de- 
cried*   His  principal  works  are — his  letters 
printed  at  different  times ;  "  Le  Prince ;"  "  Lc 
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Socrale  Chretien ;"  "  L'Aristippe ;"  "  En- 
tretiens,"  Latin  Terse*  in  three  books,  which, 
with  various  other  jpiecei  are  collected  in 
three  Tolumea  folio,  Paris,  1665.  BaUac  left 
an  estate  of  100  francs  per  annum  for  a  gold 
awdal,  to  be  distributed  every  second  year  by 
the  French  Academy  to  the  author  of  the  best 
moral  essay.  He  died  in  1654,  aged  sixty. — 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.    Voltaire* t  Siecle  de  Louis  xiv. 

BAMBOCCHIO.    See  La  eh  (Peter  Van). 

BAMPFYLDE  (Sir  Charles  Warwick) 
a  baronet  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  families  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  the  fifth  baronet  of  his  family,  and  had 
sat  in  seven  parliaments  for  the  city  of  Exeter. 
Sir  Charles  was  well  known  upon  the  turf  and 
moved  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion.  He  re- 
ceived his  death  from  an  assassin  named  Mor* 
land,  whose  wife  had  lived  in  his  service.  The 
act  was  perpetrated  almost  at  his  own  door  in 
Montague-square,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
murderer  waited  his  approach,  and  after  a 
short  conversation,  discharged  one  pistol  at  his 
victim,  and  with  a  second  blew  out  his  own 
brains  on  the  spot.  Sir  Charles  lingered  se- 
veral days,  but  it  being  found  impossible  to  ex- 
tract the  ball,  which  had  entered  his  body  on 
the  left  side,  he  expired  April  19,  1823,  in  his 
seventy-first  year. — Gent.  Mag. 

BANTI  (Sic nora  Brioida  Georots)  a 
female  singer  of  great  note  in  her  time.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
gondolier,  and  even  to  have  made  her  debut 
in  the  still  humbler  occupation  of  an  itinerant 
ballad  singer.  While  exercising  her  vocation 
in  the  streets  of  Georgi,  the  town  whence  she 
derived  her  birth  and  one  of  her  appellations, 
she  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  nobleman,  by  whose  liberality  she 
was  enabled  to  cultivate  the  brilliant  powers 
which  she  had  received  from  nature.  At 
Paris  however  she  seems  to  have  raised  her- 
self scarcely  more  than  a  single  grade  in  her 
profession ;  for  when  in  1788  M.  de  Visnes, 
the  then  manager  of  the  Parisian  opera,  en- 
countered her,  she  was  amusing  the  company 
of  a  coffee-house  on  the  Boulevards  with  the 
display  of  her  talents.  Struck  by  the  melody 
of  her  tones,  De  Visnes  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment for  the  comic  opera,  where  her  debut 
was  eminently  successful,  though  limited  to 
the  singing  a  single  air  between  the  acts  of  the 
performance.  Shortly  afterwards  she  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street :  the 
managers  of  this  then  flourishing  institution 
entertained  however  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  her  voice  than  of  her  skill  in  its 
management,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  their 
deducting  a  considerable  sum  from  her  salary, 
in  order  to  procure  her  the  benefit  of  able  tui- 
tion. Her  want  of  industry,  and  the  caprice 
which  seems  almost  inherent  in  female  singers 
of  a  certain  pretension,  are  said  to  have  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  patience  of  her  masters, 
among  whom  Sacchini  quitted  her  in  disgust. 
Abel  was  more  enduring ;  and  to  his  instruc- 
tions is  unquestionably  owing  much  of  the  fa- 
vour she  subsequently  acquired.  After  a  pro- 
tracted absence,  spent  principally  in  exercising 
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her  art  at  the  different  German  Courts,  in  all 
of  which  she  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Madame  Band  returned  to  England  in  x790, 
and  gained  new  laurels  as  well  by  her  execu- 
tion of  the  principal  airs  in  Gluck's  •  Alceste,' 
as  by  her  performance  in  Bianchi's  opera  of 
Ines  de  Castro,  then  produced  for  the  first 
time.  She  continued  on  the  English  stage  till 
1802,  when  she  retured  to  her  native  country, 
and  died  at  Bologna  in  1806,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  her  age. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mia. 

BANCHI  (Seraphin)  a  native  of  Florence, 
and  a  Dominican.  He  was  sent  by  Ferdinand 
J,  duke  of  Tuscany,  into  France  ;  and  being  at 
Lyons  in  1593,  Peter  Barriere,  a  young  fana- 
tic of  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  intention  of  assassinating 
Henry  IV*  Banchi,  unlike  two  priests  and  a 
Capuchin,  who  had  received  the  same  infor- 
mation, gave  notice  of  the  horrible  project  to 
a  lord  of  the  court,  who,  instantly  repairing  to 
the  King  at  Melun,  encountered  Barriere  pre- 
paring to  effect  his  execrable  intention.  The 
King,  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  nominated 
Banchi  bishop  of  Angouleme,  which  he  re- 
signed for  the  monastic  life  in  the  monastery 
of  St  James  at  Paris.  It  forms  a  singular  fea- 
ture of  the  times,  that  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
fend himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
betrayed  the  confession  of  Barriere,  on  the 
ground,  not  of  its  atrocity,  but  that  his  dis- 
closure was  a  consultation,  not  a  confession. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  of  Barriere, 
as  also  a  work  against  the  "  rash"  opinions  of 
those  who  held  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion might  be  defended  by  regicide.  He  died 
about  1624<—Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BANCK  (Lawrence)  a  Swedish  lawyer, 
who  was  professor  of  civil  law  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  university  of  Franeker.  In  1669  he 
wrote  a  work  in  Latin  "  On  the  Tyranny  of 
the  Pope  over  Christian  Kings  and  Princes ;" 
and  in  1656  "  Rome  triumphant,  or  the  In- 
auguration of  Innocent  X.  His  principal 
publication  however  was  bis  edition  of  his 
"  Taxa  Cancellarie  Roman*,"  or  book  of  the 
"  Taxes  of  the  Roman  Chancery,"  Franeker 
1652,  8vo ;  which  fixes  the  price  of  absolution 
for  all  sorts  of  enormities.  This  work,  which 
he  carefully  collected  from  the  most  ancient 
and  authentic  copies,  was  soon  placed  in  the 
list  of  prohibited  books  by  the  Inquisition,  on 
the  ground  of  incorrectness  ;  but  enough  re- 
mains in  editions  not  controverted,  to  establish 
its  general  accuracy.  It  was  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  "  The  Book  of 
Rates  now  used  in  the  Sin  Custom-house  of 
Rome,  4to,  1673."  Banck  died  in  166&— 
Bayle.     Saiii  Onom. 

BANCROFT  (Richard)  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was 
a  native  of  Farnworth  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  1544* 
He  studied  at  Christchurch,  Cambridge,  ate 
which  he  became  chaplain  to  Dr  Cox,  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of "" 
sham  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  1584  ha  < 
ed  the  living  of  St  Andrew,  Holbora* 
was  also  appointed  treasurer  of  St  Paufc 
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Ihtdrnl.  He  subsequently  btained  various 
other  preferments,  and  was  at  once  pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's,  of  St  Peter's  Westmin- 
ster, of  Canterbury,  and,  according  to  one  au- 
thority, of  Durham.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  contains  an 
original  letter  from  this  prelate  to  King  James 
in  defence  of  pluralities.  In  1589  he  dis- 
played his  seal  for  the  church  of  England, 
by  a  famous  sermon  delivered  at  St  Paul's 
Cross  against  the  Puritans,  in  which  he  ac- 
cused them,  not  only  of  an  intention  to  seize 
the  church  revenues,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds 
of  property,  and  introduce  a  community  of 
goods.  With  consistent  temper  and  argu- 
ment, he  at  the  same  time  maintained  the 
divine  right  of  bishops  in  terms ;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's council,  was  inimical  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was 
put  on  this  duty  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  to 
whom  he  was  then  chaplain.  He  also  pur- 
sued the  most  rigorous  measures  against  heresy 
and  schism,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  and  stood  forward  on 
all  occasions  as  a  most  vehement  champion 
of  church  domination.  In  1597  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  London,  and,  owing  to 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  primacy  was  also  entrusted  chiefly  to  his 
active  management.  In  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy between  the  bishops  and  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  held  at  Hampton  Court 
in  1605,  Bancroft  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  and  would  have  terminated  the  dis- 
pute at  once,  by  the  interference  of  autho- 
rity, if  James  would  have  been  induced 
to  listen  to  him.  In  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, the  subject  of  non-residence  being 
started,  the  lord  chancellor  took  occasion  to 
argue  against  pluralities,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  clergymen  should  have  single  coats, 
before  others  obtained  doublets ;  adding,  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  king's  benefices  he  was 
careful  in  that  particular.  "  I  commend  your 
honourable  care  ;  but  a  doublet  is  neces- 
sary in  cold  weather,"  replied  the  bishop  of 
London.  Upon  the  death  of  Whitgift,  Ban- 
croft succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  as  primate  acted  with  a  high  hand  against 
the  Puritans.  Clarendon  thinks,  that  if  he  had 
lived,  "  he  would  have  extinguished  all  that  fire 
tu  England  which  had  been  kindled  in  Geneva, 
and  would  easily  have  kept  out  that  infection 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  ex- 
pelled.* By  this  opinion  lord  Clarendon  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  church  of  England  had 
been  irreparably  injured  by  the  appointment  of 
archbishop  Abbot,  who  patronized  the  Low 
Church.  This  presumption  might  be  pardon- 
able in  Clarendon  ;  but  upon  what  principle 
the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Church  " 
professes  to  be  at  present  of  the  same  opinion, 
m  the  face  of  the  progress  of  Cahinistic  con- 
and  dissent  since  the  days  of  that  re- 
writer,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Bancroft's  jealousy  of  the  rights 
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of  the  church,  a  memorable  example  is  af- 
forded in  his  contest  with  the  judges ;  against 
whom  he  exhibited  articles  to  the  lords  in 
council,  complaining  of  their  encroachments  on 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  granting  prohibi- 
tions. This  complaint  was  overruled  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Coke,  is  the  highest  authority  o 
the  law.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church  displayed  similar  tenacity  ;  he  in- 
sisted upon  tho  most  rigid  adherence  to  the 
rubric  and  canons ;  and  several  ministers  who 
had  formerly  subscribed  to  the  articles  with  an 
admitted  latitude,  were  now  required  to  sig- 
nify their  strict  conformity  in  the  most  rigid 
and  unevasive  terms.  Lastly,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  church,  he  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  in  1610,  a  plan  for  better 
providing  a  maintenance  for  the  clergy  ;  the 
leading  objects  of  which  were  to  improve  the 
tithes,  to  redeem  lay  impropriations,  and  to 
restore  the  practice  of  mortuaries  by  repealing 
the  statute  of  mortmain.  This  extravagant 
proposal,  which  the  Parliament  wisely  re- 
jected, was  the  last  public  act  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  in  the  same  year  died  of  the  stone 
at  his  palace  of  Lambeth,  aged  sixty-seven. 
As  an  author,  archbishop  Bancroft  is  only 
known  by  the  sermon  before  mentioned,  and 
by  two  tracts  against  the  Nonconformists,  en- 
titled "  Dangerous  Positions,"  and  "  Survey 
of  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline."  With  into- 
lerant principles  and  a  rough  temper,  he  indis- 
putably possessed  a  strong  understanding  ami 
great  talents  for  business,  which  enabled  him 
to  occupy  his  eminent  station  with  considera- 
ble reputation.  Whether  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, in  an  equally  able  man  of  a  directly 
opposite  religious  tendency,  originated  in  per- 
sonal favouritism,  or  in  the  policy  of  James  I, 
does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  the  circumstance 
is  singular,  and  looks  as  if  that  monarch,  who 
did  not  want  a  portion  of  political  sagacity, 
foresaw  that  a  succession  of  prelates  of  the 
disposition  of  Bancroft  might  precipitate  that 
state  of  civil  disorder  wliich  was  certainly  has- 
tened in  the  following  reign  by  the  similar 
principles  and  counsels  of  Laud. — Biog.  Brit. 
Aikin't  G.  Diet. 

BANDELLO  (Mattiiew)  bishop  of  Agen, 
and  a  celebrated  Italian  novelist,  was  born  at 
Castlenuovo  in  the  Milanese,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  remained 
for  some  years  under  the  patronage  of  his 
uncle,  Vincent  Bandello,  general  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  after  whose  death  he  passed 
a  considerable  part  of  bis  time  at  the  court  of 
Milan,  where  he  instructed  the  celebrated 
Lucretia  Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  a 
poem.  Having  early  entered  in  tho  order  of 
the  Dominicans,  he  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of  the 
times,  and  in  the  war  carried  on  in  the  Mila- 
nese between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards, 
suffered  considerably,  and  only  preserved  his 
life  by  escaping  in  disguise.  After  various 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  obtained  the  bi- 
shopric of  Agen  in  France  from  Henry  II,  to 
boki  until  James  Fregosa  should  attain   his 
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twenty-seventh  year ;  and  after  an  almost  nomi- 
nal occupation  for  fire  yean,  he  gave  it  up 
accordingly.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  he  was  living  in  1561.  His 
collection  [of  novels  or  tales,  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known,  was  first  printed  in  Lucca  in 
15.54,  in  3  vols.  4to ;  to  which  a  fourth  was 
afterwards  added,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1573. 
This  edition,  to  which  that  of  London,  1740,  is 
conformable,  is  scarce  and  dear.  Bandello  in 
his  manner  imitates  Boccaccio,  to  whom  how- 
ever in  point  of  composition  he  is  much  infe- 
rior. His  tales,  according  to  Mr  Roscoe, 
bear  the  peculiar  character  which  in  general 
distinguished  the  literary  productions  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  age  from  those  of  the 
laity,  and  are  as  remarkable  for  the  ease 
of  many  of  the  incidents  as  for  the  vivacity 
and  simplicity  with  which  they  are  related. 
Shakespeare  took  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  from 
one  of  these  volumes,  which  story  is  accord- 
ingly translated  in  "  Shakespeare  Illustrated." 
Bandello  was  also  author  of  a  Latin  version 
of  Boccaccio's  story  of  "  Tito  ct  Gisippo,"  and 
of  several  other  works. — Tiraboschi.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BANDINELLI  (Baccio)  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  painter,  and  architect,  who  was  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Michael  Angelo. 
His  father  was  a  goldsmith,  and  he  instructed 
Baccio  in  drawing  and  working  in  metal ;  but 
a  taste  for  sculpture  displaying  itself,  he  re- 
ceived instruction  in  that  art.  When  he  was 
but  nine  years  old,  he  is  said  to  have  modelled 
a  status  of  snow,  which  was  admired  for  the 
correctness  of  its  proportions.  He  subsequently 
exhibited  extraordinary  talents,  and  obtained 
the  patronage  of  popes  and  princes.  As  a 
sculptor  he  was  particularly  eminent,  and  pro- 
duced several  works  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence, especially  a  copy  of  the  Laocoon  ;  but 
the  ambitious,  or  rather  envious  temper  of  this 
artist,  induced  him  to  engage  in  other  under- 
takings, in  which  he  was  less  successful. 
Michael  Angelo  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his 
spleen  ;  but  though  his  productions  are  mani- 
festly inferior  to  those  of  that  master-genius  in 
the  arts  of  design,  he  perhaps  excelled  as  a 
sculptor  all  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
died  in  1559,  aged  sixty-two. — Vatari.  D*Ar- 
genvilU,  Viet  det  Sculpteurt. 

BANDINI  (Angelo  Maria)  an  Italian  an- 
tiquary and  bibliographer  of  the  10th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  received  his 
education  among  the  Jesuits.  He  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  I,  who 
gave  him  a  prebend  at  Florence,  where  he  was 
also  made  keeper  of  the  Laurentian  library. 
He  died  in  1800,  aged  seventy-four.  Bandini 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  archaeology 
and  literary  history,  among  which  are — "  Ca- 
talogue codicum  MSS.  Graec.  Lat.  et  Ital. 
Bihfiothecss  LanrentianaV'  3  vols,  fol,  1765— 
1770 ;  and  "  De  Florentini  Juntarum  Typo- 
graphia,"  2  vols.  8vo. — Biog.  Univ. 

BANDURI  (Ansslm)  an  archaeologist  of 
the  18th  century,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Benedictine  monk.    He  studied  at  Florence, 
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where,  about  1700,  he  was  employed  by  father 
Montfaucon  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysostom*  He  afterwards  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  published  his  principal 
work,  "  Imperium  Orientale,  sire  Anbquitates 
Constantinopolitana3,M  1711,  3  vols,  folio.  He 
also  published  in  1718,  a  treatise  on  the  me- 
dals of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  1734  Banduri 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1743.— Moreri.  Aihn's 
G.  Biog. 

BANIER  (Antony)  a  French  abbe  and 
writer  of  the  18th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  he  pursued  his 
first  studies.  Repairing  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
education,  he  soon  attracted  notice  j  and  hi* 
talents  supplied  him  with  resources  which  be 
could  not  have  obtained  from  his  family.  He 
was  received  into  the  house  of  M.  du  Met*, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  who  in- 
trusted him  with  the  care  of  his  sons  ;  and  the 
exercises  which  he  composed  for  these  young 
gentlemen  gave  birth  to  his  "  Historical  Ex 
planation  of  the  Fables  of  Antiquity  ;"  which 
publication  made  him  known  as  a  writer  of 
taste  and  erudition,  and  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
trace  up  mythology  to  historical  facts  ;  and  such 
a  hold  did  inquiries  of  this  nature  obtain  over 
the  mind  of  Banier,  that  almost  all  his  literary 
labours  were  more  or  less  connected  with  them* 
Besides  the  foregoing  work,  he  published  a 
"  Translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid," 
3  vols.  12mo,  with  historical  remarks  and  ex* 
planations  exhibiting  great  erudition.  Of  this 
production  there  is  likewise  an  edition  in 
Latin  and  French,  1732,  folio,  with  the  plates 
of  Picart.  He  also  gave  a  new  edition  of 
Marville's  "  Melanges  d'Historie  et  de  Lite- 
rature ;"  and  had  a  share  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Picart's  "  Religious  Cere- 
monies" in  7  vols,  folio,  1741.  In  his  ex- 
planation of  mythology  by  history,  the  abbe 
Banier,  with  great  judgment,  kept  clear  of 
tracing  affinities  with  the  scriptural  accounts, 
by  which  he  avoided  a  rock  that  had  wrecked 
Bochart,  Huet,  and  others.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  bis  or  any  other 
single  theory  can  disentangle  the  twisted  web 
of  ancient  mythology.  He  died  in  Paris  is 
1741  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An 
English  translation  of  his  "  Mythology,"  &c. 
was  published  in  London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1741.— 
Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BANISTER  (John)  a  celebrated  English 
physician  of  the  16th  century,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1573.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Nottingham,  and  obtained 
great  practice,  especially  in  surgery.  He  wrote 
various  professional  treatises,  die  principal  of 
of  which  are — 1,  "  A  Treatise  of  Chirurgery  j" 
2,  "  Certain  Experiments ;"  £  "  History  of 
Man  ;n  4,  "  Compendious  Chirurgery  ;"  5, 
"  Antidotary  Cbirurgical ;"  all  of  which 
collected  and  published  in  London,  4to, 
There  was  another  physician  named 
Banister,  that  lived  much  about 
|  period,  who  w"*e  "  A  Treatise  on  m 
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dred  diseases  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids/'  which 
wu  repriuted  in  1662.  He  died  in  1624. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BANISTER  (John)  the  first  violinist  of 
any  note,  leader  of  king  Charles's  band  of  24 
violins.  He  set  to  music  Davenant's  opera  of 
Circe,  performed  in  1676,  and  was  the  first 
who  established  benefit  concerts  in  London. 
He  died  in  1679,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same 
name  and  profession,  who  was  in  king  William's 
band,  and  the  original  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  Drury-Lane,  when  operas  were  first  pro- 
duced at  that  theatre,  and  who  died  in  1726. 
— Ibid. 

BANKS  (John)  an  English  dramatic  wri- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bred  an 
attorney -at- law,  which  profession  he  quitted 
ftr  the  pursuit  of  the  tragic  department  of  the 
drama.  He  produced  several  pieces  which 
were  popular  in  their  day,  but  of  which  none 
has  been  performed  of  late  years,  except  "  The 
Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of  Essex." 
His  blank  verse  is  exceedingly  defective,  but 
lie  succeeded  where  superior  writers  have 
failed,  by  a  happy  choice  of  subjects,  abound- 
ing in  incidents  productive  of  stage  effect. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his 
remains  lie  interred  in  the  church  of  St 
James  Westminster. — Biog.  Dram. 

BANKS  (Sir  Joseph)  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish naturalist.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Banks,  Esq.  of  Revesby  Abbey  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1743.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1761.  Having  acquired  a  particular  taste 
for  natural  history,  he  made  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  in  1765,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  researches  relative  to  his  favou- 
rite science.  In  1768  he  embarked,  together 
with  his  friend  Dr  Solander,  in  the  first  voy- 
age round  the  world  made  by  lieutenant  (af- 
terwards captain)  Cook.  In  the  course  of  this 
expedition  he  narrowly  escaped  perishing  from 
intense  cold,  in  traversing  the  frozen  rocks  of 
the  volcanic  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  complimented  by 
the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  Another  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  being  planned,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Cook,  it  was  intended  that 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  Dr  Lind,  and  Mr 
Zoflani  the  painter,  should  engage  in  it,  with 
the  view  to  making  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  natural  history  and  geography,  and 
more  especially  to  ascertain  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  southern  circum-polar  con- 
tinent. The  expedition  sailed  in  1772 ;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
Mr  Banks  for  the  accommodation  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  none  of  those  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  undertaking.  After  this  dis- 
appointment, Mr  Banks  in  1772  undertook  a 
voyage  to  the  Western  Islet  of  Scotland,  and 
as  Iceland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
hose  northern  regions.    In  1778  he  was) 
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made  a  baronet  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time 
boon  an  active  and  distinguished  member. 
Some  unpleasant  distentions,  which  arose  in 
this  learned  corporation  not  long  after,  were 
almost  the  only  circumstances  which  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of  the  president 
These  however  subsided,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  long  life  was  passed  in  the  society  of  his 
scientific  associates,  and  the  prosecution  of  re- 
searches connected  with  natural  history.  He 
died  June  19th,  1820,  at  his  seat  at  Spring 
Grove,  Middlesex.  His  published  writings 
are  neither  very  numerous  nor  important. 
They  consist  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  the  Archeologia,  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other 
periodical  works ;  and  a  small  tract  entitled, 
"  A  Short  Account  of  the  Causes  of  the  Dis- 
eases in  Corn  called  by  Farmers  the  Blight, 
the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust,"  with  plates,  Lon- 
don, 1803,  4to.  This  first  impression,  was  only 
for  private  distribution  ;  but  an  edition  in  8vo 
was  published  in  1805.  Sir  Joseph  Batiks 
possessed  a  noble  library  of  works  on  natural 
history,  of  which  an  admirable  catalogue,  in 
5  vols.  8vo,  was  compiled  by  his  librarian  Mr 
Dryander. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
Gent,  Mag. 

BANKS  (Thomas)  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  was  born  in  1735,  being  the  son  of 
Mr  William  Banks,  steward  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  Evincing  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Kent,  the  well- 
known  architect  of  that  period  ;  but  afterwards 
shewing  a  preference  for  sculpture,  he  studied 
it  with  great  success  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  elected  to  be  sent  as  one  of  its  stu- 
dents to  Italy.  Here  he  executed  several  ex- 
cellent pieces,  particularly  a  basso  relievo,  re- 
presenting Caractacus  brought  prisoner  to 
Rome,  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  a  Cupid  catching  a  butterfly, 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  em- 
press Catharine.  From  Italy  he  repaired  to 
Russia,  where  he  staid  for  two  years  without 
meeting  with  any  adequate  en;ouragement ; 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  soon  acquired  both  fame  and  emolu- 
ment. Among  ether  works  executed  by  him, 
was  a  colossal  statue  exhibiting  Aclulles 
mourning  the  loss  of  Briseis,  now  in  the  hall 
of  the  British  Institution ;  and  he  is  also  the 
sculptor  of  the  admired  monument  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr  Banks  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  not 
long  after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  finished 
a  life  of  arduous  exertion  in  February  180j. 
— Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxxi. 

BARAN2ANO  (Rxoxmptvs)  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  Piedmont,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  lord  Bacon,  born  about  the  year 
1590.  He  wrote  a  folio  work  entitled  "  Ura- 
noscopia,  seu  Universa  Doctrina  de  Coelo ;" 
another  called  "  Novas  Opiniones  Physics?," 
and  "  Campus  Philosophicus,"  both  these 
last  in  8vo.  He  died  in  1622  at  Aimed, 
where  he  filled  a  professor's  chair  in  mathe- 
matics and  moral  philosophy.  —Biog.  Univ. 
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BARATIER  (John  Phiiip)  a  German 
student  of  the  last  century,  who  excited  much 
interest  by  his  precocious  talents  and  extraor- 
dinary acquirement.  He  was  born  near  Nu- 
remberg in  1721,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Cal* 
vinintic  minister,  who  had  emigrated  from 
France  on  account  of  his  religion.  When 
only  five  years  old,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
German  languages  *,  and  in  three  years  after, 
to  hare  known  enough  of  Hebrew  to  be  able 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Latin  or 
French.  In  1731  he  was  admitted  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Altdorf ;  and  the  same 
year  he  published  a  paper  on  Hebrew  litera- 
ture in  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique.  *  n 
1734  the  margrave  of  Anspach  gave  him  a 
pension  of  50  florins  a  year,  with  permission 
to  use  the  books  in  his  library.  He  now  pub- 
lished a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  die 
travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jew  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  historical  and  critical 
notes  and  dissertations,  2  vols.  8vo.  Though 
ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  seem  to 
have  been  his  favourite  studies,  he  did  not 
confine  his  researches  to  those  branches  of 
knowledge ;  for  he  was  acquainted  with  mathe- 
matics, and  in  January  1735  he  laid  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  a  plan 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  which 
manifested  so  much  ingenuity,  that  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  that  academy*  Subse- 
quently he  devoted  fifteen  months  to  the  study 
of  law,  in  which  he  attained  such  proficiency 
as  to  be  able  to  support  a  thesis  on  public  law 
with  great  credit.  The  intense  application 
requisite  for  these  various  acquirements,  proved 
extremely  prejudicial  to  his  health,  and  at 
length  brought  on  a  lingering  disease,  of 
which  he  died  in  1740,  when  only  nineteen 
Years  and  eight  months  old.  The  more  recent 
instances  of  our  countryman  Henry  Kirke 
White,  and  of  other  youths  of  premature  genius, 
•ender  the  case  of  Baratier  less  singular  and 
jess  surprising  to  us  at  present  than  it  was  to 
nis  contemporaries.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance however  respecting  the  nature  of  his 
studies,  which  is  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  and 
that  is,  that  he  was  not,  like  the  gifted  youth 
just  mentioned,  peculiarly  devoted  to  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  branch  of  imaginative  science, 
but  his  inclination  rather  led  him  to  cultivate 
«n  acquaintance  with  the  uninviting  details  of 
fbsolete  philology,  dogmatic  divinity,  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  Hence  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that  he  was  indebted  to  nature  more  on  the 
score  of  memory  than  of  imagination :  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  conceded,  that  he  pos- 
sessed talents  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few, 
and  that  he  cultivated  them  with  unremitting 
indistry.  An  account  of  his  life  was  written 
in  French  by  M.  Formey  of  Berlin,  and  in 
i  English  by  Dr  Johnson. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hut, 
{      Jikm's  3.  Biog. 

I  BA  fiBARO  or  BARBARUS.  There  was 
I  ft  nob*  Venetian  family  of  this  name,  seve- 
K;  ill  mvsabcrs  of  which  were  highly  distin- 
Bk  gushed  by  their  learning  and  talents  in  the 
^  ^5th  and  16th  centuries.    Fbawcis  Babbaro, 
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who  was  born  1398,  and  who  died  1454,  held 
various  high  appointments  under  the  govern- 
ment. He  is  however  principally  known  by  a 
partial  translation  of  Plutarch's  works,  and  a 
treatise,  "  De  Re  Uxoria."  The  latter  was 
printed  in  1515  at  Paris.  Some  familiar  epis- 
tles of  his  were  also  published  as  late  as  1743 
He  left  a  nephew  and  a  grandson,  each  known 
by  the  name  of  Hermolaus.  The  former 
filled  successively  the  bishoprics  of  Trevise 
and  Verona,  having  enjoyed  great  reputation 
for  learning  from  his  earliest  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  translated  part  of  JEaap  into  the 
Latin  language,'  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
and  died  at  Verona  in  1470.  The  latter,  born 
in  1454  at  Venice,  was  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
Gasa,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua.  When  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  selected  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  for  tho  doge  Marcello,  having  previ- 
ously distinguished  himself  by  his  translation 
of  Themistius's  "  Paraphrasis."  In  1477  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
and  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  senator  of 
Venice,  was  employed  by  the  republic  in  seve- 
ral diplomatic  missions,  especially  one  in  1485 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  knighted 
him,  and  another  to  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
While  at  Rome,  in  violation  of  a  specific  law 
forbidding  a  Venetian  minister  to  accept  a 
benefice,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  pontiff  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  senate ; 
an  imprudence  which  not  only  drew  down  a 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  his  own  head, 
but  also  brought  ruin  upon  his  family.  He 
published  a  learned  commentary  and  illus- 
tration of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  under 
the  title  of  "Castigationes  Pliniane  in  folio. 
In  this  work,  he  corrected  his  author  in 
above  5000  passages.  It  went  through  two 
editions  in  1491  and  1493,  and  was  reprinted 
at  Basil  in  1534.  He  also  translated  Aris- 
totle's Dialectics,  and  the  works  of  Diosco- 
rides.  His  death  took  place  in  1493.  Daniel 
Barbaro,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  translated  the  works  of  Vitru- 
vius  into  the  Italian  language,  printed  in  4to, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Pratica  del  la 
Perspectiva,"  folio,  and  another  on  Eloquence 
in  4to.  He  on  one  occasion  was  employed  on 
an  embassy  from  Venice  to  England,  and  died 
in  1570. — Bayle.     Moreri, 

BARBAROSSA  (Aaucu)  the  son  of  a 
renegado  of  Lemnos,  and  a  noted  pirate* 
Having,  by  his  success  in  piracy  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  made  himself  master  of  twelve 
gallies  stoutly  manned  with  Turks,  he  ren- 
dered himself  so  formidable,  that  Selim  En- 
teral, king  of  the  country  about  Algiers,  called 
in  his  assistance  against  the  Spaniards.  Being 
admitted  into  Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused 
Selim  to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  and  himselt 
to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  acted  with  the 
greatest  tyranny,  which  produced  a  revolt 
among  the  Arabs,  who  sought  the  aid  of  thf^ 
king  of  Tunis.  This  confederacy  was 
feated,  and  Tunis  itself  taken,  of  which  ' 
barossa  also  declared  himself  the 
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He  then  inarched  to  Treraecen,  the  prince  of 
which  he  also  defeated,  and  was  admitted  into 
their  capital  by  the  people,  who  first  beheaded 
their  fugitive  king.  The  next  heir  of  Tre- 
mecen  then  applied  for  aid  to  Gomares,  go- 
vernor of  Oran  for  Charles  V,  who  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  towards  Tremecen. 
Barbarossa  leaving  the  town  with  his  Turks 
to  meet  this  new  enemy,  the  people  shut  the 
gates ;  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  fly,  but 
being  overtaken,  fought  like  a  lion  in  the 
toils,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his 
Turks,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  1518.— Univ.  Hist. 

BARBAROSSA  (Ha yradin)  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding.  He  was  left  by  Aruch 
to  secure  Algiers,  when  he  marched  against 
Tunis,  and  on  his  death  was  proclaimed  king 
in  his  place.  Finding  his  authority  insecure, 
he  made  application  to  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Selim,  offering  to  recognise  his  superiority 
and  become  tributary,  provided  a  force  was 
sent  to  him,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  his 
usurpation.  Selim  agreed  to  his  proposals, 
and  ordering  him  a  reinforcement  of  2000  Ja- 
nizaries, invested  him  with  the  dignity  of 
viceroy  or  pacha  over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 
Thus  reinforced,  Hayradin  built  a  wall  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour,  strengthened  it 
with  fortifications,  and  may  be  deemed  the 
founder  of  that  mischievous  seat  of  piracy,  as 
it  has  ever  since  existed.  Such  was  his  re- 
putation for  naval  and  military  talents,  that  Soli- 
man  II  made  him  his  capitan  pacha.  In  this 
capacity  he  signalized  himself  by  a  long  course 
of  exploits  against  the  Venetians  aod  Genoese  ; 
and  in  1543,  when  Francis  I  made  a  league 
with  Soliman,  Barbarossa  left  Constantinople, 
and  with  a  powerful  fleet,  having  the  French 
ambassador  on  board,  took  Reggio,  and  sacked 
the  coast  of  Italy.  In  conjunction  with  the 
French,  he  also  besieged  and  took  Nice,  and 
refitting  during  the  winter  at  Toulon,  again 
ravaged  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Italy  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  returned  with  many  pri- 
soners and  much  spoil  to  Constantinople. 
From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  declined 
active  service,  and  to  have  given  himself  up 
to  a  voluptuous  life  among  his  female  cap- 
tives, until  the  age  of  eighty,  when  he  died, 
and  left  his  son  Hassan  in  possession  both  of  his 
authority  and  riches.  With  the  ferocity  of  a 
Turk  and  a  corsair,  he  possessed  some  gene- 
rous sentiments,  and  obtained  a  character  for 
honour  and  fidelity  in  his  engagements.  ~- 
Univ.  Hist. 

BARBAULD  (Anna  Letitia)  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  born  at  Kibworth  in 
Leicestershire,  June  20, 1743,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  female  writers  of  her  age.  She 
received  from  her  father,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life  presided  over  a  dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington  in  Lancashire,  an  excellent  lite- 
rary and  classical  education,  to  which  she  was 
indebted  for  the  full  developement  of  her  great 
natural  talents,  and  of  a  vein  of  poetry  at  once 
elegant  and  imaginative.  Her  earliest  pro- 
duction was  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous 
try,  printed  in  1772,  which  in  the  year  fol- 
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lowing  was  succeeded  by  a  collection  of  pieces 
in  prose,  published  in  conjunction  with  her 
brother,  Doctor  John  Aikin  of  Stoke  New- 
ington.  In  1774  she  accepted  the  hand  of 
the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  with  whom 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Palgrave  in  Suf- 
folk, and  there  composed  the  works  on  which 
the  durability  of  her  reputation  is  most  se- 
curely founded,  viz.  "  Early  Lessons  and 
Hymns  for  Children,"  pieces  which  are  justly 
considered  as  of  standard  merit,  in  conveying 
the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  to  the  infant 
mind.  In  1785,  she  accompanied  her  husband 
on  a  tour  to  the  Continent,  and  on  their  return, 
resided  for  several  years  at  Hampstead,  but 
in  1802  again  removed  to  Stoke  Newington, 
in  order  the  more  constantly  to  enjoy  her  bro- 
ther's society.  In  1812  appeared  the  last  of 
her  separate  publications,  entitled  "  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Eleven,"  a  poem  of  considerable 
merit ;  previous  to  which  she  had  amused 
herself  by  selecting  and  editing  a  collection  of 
English  novels  with  critical  and  biographical 
notices.  A  similar  selection  followed  from  the 
best  British  Essayists  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
and  another  from  Richardson's  manuscript 
correspondence,  with  a  memoir  and  critical 
essay  on  his  life  and  writings.  Mrs  Barbauld 
died  at  Stoke  Newington,  March  9, 1825,  in 
her  eighty-second  year,  leaving  behind  her 
many  unpublished  manuscripts  both  in  prose 
and  verse. — Gent.  Mag. 

BARBAZAN  (Etienne)  a  French  au- 
thor and  antiquary,  born  1696.  He  reprinted 
several  scarce  books  relating  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  feudal  ages.  Among  these 
are—"  L'Ordene  de  Chivalrie."  1759  ;  "  Le 
Castoiement,  ou  Instructions  d'un  pere  a  son 
fils;"  and  "  Tales  and  Fables  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries,"  in  3  vols,  1760 ;  all 
in  12mo.  Another  edition  of  these  works  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1808.  Bar- 
bazan  died  in  1770. — Biog.  Univ. 

BARBARINO  (Francis  da)  an  early 
Italian  poet.  He  was  born  at  Barbarino  in 
Tuscany,  in  It 64,  and  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  was  employed  as 
an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on  him  by  pope 
Clement  V.  He  is  reckoned  among  the 
founders  of  Italian  literature,  on  account  of  his 
poem  entitled  "  Documenti  d'Amore,"  which 
relates  to  moral  philosophy.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1640.  Barbarino  died  of 
the  plague  at  Florence  in  1348. — Tiraboschi. 

BARBEU  ( Joun  Louis  de  la  Bruyere) 
a  native  of  Pans,  in  which  metropolis  his  father 
exercised  the  humble  calling  of  a  woodmonger, 
bom  1710.  He  was  well  skilled  in  geography, 
in  which  science  he  published  several  useful 
works,  especially  a  map  of  the  globe,  com- 
bining chronology  and  history  with  geography. 
He  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  two  last 
volumes  of  the  "  Bibiiotheque  de  France," 
La  Croix's  "Modern Geography,"  and  Leng- 
let's  *'  Chronological  Tables,"  which  last  he 
edited.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
and  supposed  miracles  of  the  deacon  Paris, 
and  translated  into  the  French  language  Strah- 
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Jeaberg's  Roan*.  He  died  suddenly  in  1T81 , 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke. — Xemv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BARBEYRAC  (CBiius)t  physician  and 
philosopher  of  MoutpeheT,  the  friend  of  our 
peat  countryman  Locke,  born  in  16S9,  at 
Cereste  in  Provence.  He  wrote  two  treatises 
on  medical  subjects,  entitled  "  Traites  de  Me- 
diane,**  l£mo,  1654  ;  and  "  Questiooes  Me- 
dics doodecim,"  1658,  4to.  He  died  in  1699. 
— Mareru    Biog.  Umir. 

BARBEYRAC  (  Jomc)  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Beziers  in  1674,  but  with- 
drew with  his  father  to  Lausanne  in  1686.  He 
was  designed  for  the  profession  of  theology, 
bat  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of 
jnrjspradence,  especially  that  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
He  first  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  the  French 
college  at  Berlin,  but  in  1710  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Swiss  magistracy  to  occupy 
the  new  professorship  of  law  and  history 
founded  at  Berne,  whence  in  1717  he  removed 
to  the  chair  of  public  and  private  law  at  Gro- 
ningen.  He  displayed  his  industry  and  erudi- 
tion in  various  labours  of  great  value.  He 
Sire  a  French  translation  of  the  "  Law  of 
ature  and  Nations,**  and  of  the  treatise  "  On 
the  Duties  of  Man,**  by  Pufiendorff ;  as  also  of 
••  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace"  by  Grotius  j 
to  all  which  he  added  learned  notes.  He  like- 
wise translated  the  most  able  works  of  various 
other  celebrated  civilians,  including  Cumber- 
land's Latin  treatise  "  On  Natural  Laws," 
his  notes  appended  .to  which  are  very  highly 
estimated.  Barbeyrac  was  also  the  author  of 
several  original  works,  of  which  the  most 
noted  is  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Morality  of  the 
.Fathers,**  4to,  1728,  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
Benedictine  CeUder's  "  Apology  for  the  Fa- 
thers,** written  in  consequence  of  Barbeyrac's 
free  strictures  on  them  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Puffendorff.  Investigating  in 
this  treatise  the  eloquence,  the  logic,  the  ca- 
suistry, and  the  miserable  puerilities,  of  many 
of  the  writers  so  termed,  with  the  freedom  of 
unfettered  intellect,  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  him  in  certain  quarters  the 
name  of  an  infidel.  Among  his  original  works 
are  also  a  "  Treatise  on  Gaming ,*•  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  a  "  History  of  Ancient  Treaties,"  folio. 
He  likewise  inserted  literary  and  critical  re- 
marks in  various  journals,  and  published  some 
academical  discourses.  This  able  writer,  who 
also  possessed  an  estimable  private  character, 
died  in  1747. — Mcreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BARBIER  f  Mabiannx)  a  native  of  Or- 
leans, celebrated  for  her  dramatic  productions. 
She  cultivated  taste  and  literature  at  Paris, 
and  wrote  Arria  and  Partus,  Cornelia,  Tomyris, 
and  The  Death  of  Caesar,  tragedies ;  and  The 
Falcon,  a  comedy.  She  was  also  the  author 
of  three  operas,  .and  a  compilation  termed 
"  Les  Saisons  Litteraires."  Racine  and  Qui  - 
nault  were  her  models ;  but  her  tragedy,  in  the 
delineation  of  male  character  in  particular, 
wants  energy  and  force.  She  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  Paris,  in  1745. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hi*. 

BARBIERI,  see  Guercino 
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BARBOUR  (Johx)  an  ancient  Scottish 
poet,  of  whose  personal  history  but  few  paru- 
ticulars  are  recorded.  He  appears  to  have 
been  born  about  1316,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  church,  being  styled,  in  the  year  1557, 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  a  com* 
missioner  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  captive 
king  David  II.  About  1375  he  was  engaged 
in  composing  his  celebrated  poem  of  "  The 
Bruce,  or  the  History  of  Robert  I  king  of 
Scotland,"  which  work  was  first  published  in 
1616,  and  of  which  the  most  valuable  of  mant 
editions  is  that  of  1790,  3  vols.  l«fmo,  edited 
by  Pinkerton,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Advocate's 
Library  dated  1489.  It  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able merit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Barbour, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Gower  and  Chau- 
cer, is  more  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader 
than  either  of  them.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1396. — Pinkerton's  edition  Mackenxie'i 
Scotch  Writers. 

BARCLAY  (Alexandfr)  an  English 
poet  of  the  16th  century.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  him,  except  what  we  learn  from  his 
writings,  which  inform  us,  that  he  was  a  priest 
and  chaplain  of  St  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonshire, 
and  afterwards  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely* 
He  survived  the  Reformation,  and  obtained 
preferment  in  the  church.  His  death  took 
place  in  1552,  a  short  time  after  he  had  been 
presented  to  the  living  of  Allhallows,  Lombard- 
street.  The  principal  work  of  this  poet  is  a 
satire  entitled  "  The  Ship  of  Fools,"  a  trans- 
lation or  imitation  of  a  German  composition. 
(See  Brandt,  Sebastian).  Barclay  also  wrote 
Eclogues,  which,  according  to  War  ton  the 
historian  of  English  poetry,  are  the  earliest 
compositions  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  They 
are  curious  and  interesting  for  the  descriptions 
they  afford  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  written. — Biog.  Brit* 
Berkenhoiit's  Biog.  Lit. 

BARCLAY  (Wiluam)  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  patronized  by  queen  Mary, 
and,  after  the  dethronement  of  that  princess, 
went  to  France,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
civil  law  at  Bourges  under  the  famous  Cuja- 
cius.  He  afterwards  became  professor  of  that 
faculty  in  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson, 
founded  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  also 
made  him  counsellor  of  state  and  master  of  re- 

3uests.  Having  embroiled  himself  with  the 
esuits,  they  contrived  to  ruin  him  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  duke  his  patron.  He  then  went  to 
England ;  and,  returning  to  France  in  1604, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Angers, 
where  he  died  soon  after.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pandects,  a  treatise  on  Rega* 
Power,  another  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope, 
and  a  commentary  ou  the  Life  of  Agricola  hy 
Tacitus. — Mackenzie's  Scottish  Writers.  Ber- 
kenhout"s  Biog.  Lit. 

BARCLAY  (John)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  that  place.  The  abilities 
which  he  displayed  occasioned  his  being  soli- 
cited to  enter  into  the  order  of  Jesus.  But  he 
rejected  these  (werAuxe*,  \n>  cttuaft^&M&  <A 
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which  both  he  and  his  father  experienced  some 
persecution  from  the  members  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  accompanied  h\»  father  to  England, 
where  he  was  much  noticed  by  James  I,  U> 
whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  principal  works, 
a  politico-satirical  romance,  entitled  "  Euphor- 
mio."  This  piece,  which  is  written  in  elegant 
Latin,  and  interspersed  with  poetry,  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended  to  expose  the  Je- 
suits, against  whom  the  author  adduces  some 
▼cry  serious  accusations.  In  1615  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1621,  aged  thirty- 
nine.  John  Barclay  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the 
Gunpowder  Treason ;  a  defence  of  his  father's 
book  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  against  Bel- 
larmine ;  "  Peraenesis,  or  an  exhortation  to  Sec- 
tarians ;"  "  Icon  Animarum ;"  and  a  singular 
romance  in  elegant  Latin  entitled  "  Argenis," 
which  celebrated  production  first  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1621.  It  is  a  political  allegory,  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  of  Euphormio,  and 
alludes  to  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and 
especially  1  ranee,  during  the  League.  Like 
the  Euphormio,  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed, and  has  also  been  translated  into 
several  of  the  modern  languages,  including 
English,  (see  Reeve,  Clara).  A  singular 
story  of  romantic  chivalry  has  been  quoted 
from  the  Euphormio  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  notes  to  his  Marmion. — Life  by  Lord  Hailet. 
Ed. 

BARCLAY  (Robert)  the  celebrated  apo- 
logist of  the  Quakers,  was  born  in  the  year 
1648,  at  Gordonstown  in  the  shire  of  Moray, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  being 
the  son  of  colonel  David  Barclay  of  Mathers, 
by  his  wife  Catharine  Gordon,  a  descendant 
from  the  house  of  Huntley.  The  troubles  of 
the  country  induced  his  father  to  send  him 
when  young  to  Paris,  to  be  educated  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  was  principal  of  the 
8cots  college  in  that  capital.  Under  this  in- 
fluence he  was  easily  induced  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which 
when  known  to  his  father,  he  was  sent  for 
home ;  and  colonel  Barclay  soon  after  becoming 
a  Quaker,  his  son  followed  his  example. 
Uniting  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion to  great  natural  abilities,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  and  seal  in  the 
support  of  his  new  opinions.  His  first  treatise 
in  support  of  his  adopted  principles,  was  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1670,  under 
the  title  of  "  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies," 
he,  being  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the 
Quakers  by  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  name  of 
Mitchell.  It  is  written  with  great  vigour,  and 
with  his  subsequent  writings  against  the  same 
opponent,  tended  materially  to  rectify  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Quakers,  as  also  to 
procure  them  greater  indulgence  from  govern- 
ment. To  propagate  the  doctrines,  as  well  as 
Lt  maintain  the  credit  he  had  gained  for  his 
sect,  he  published  in  1675  a  regular  treatise 
in  order  to  explain  and  defend  the  system  of 
the  Quakers,  which  production  was  also  very 
fcvourably  received.  These  and  similar  la- 
necessarily  brought  him  into  close  con- 
encounter  with  the  leading  mem- 
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ben  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  others ; 
but  notwithstanding  so  much  engrossment,  his 
mind  was  at  the  same  time  busy  with  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  preached 
and  held  forth  by  the  people  in  scorn  called 
Quakers."  The  address  to  Charles  II,  pre- 
fixed to  this  able  production,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  characteristic.  His  argument  in  it  for 
toleration,  as  addressed  to  that  heartless  prince, 
is  peculiarly  emphatic :  "  Thou  hast  tasted  of 
prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  kuowest  what 
it  is  to  be  banished  from  thy  native  country, 
to  be  over-ruled  as  well  as  to  rule,  and  to  sit 
upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hatefui  the  oppres- 
sor is  to  God  and  man."  He  sent  two  copies 
of  his  apology,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Latin 
language,  to  each  of  the  public  ministers  then 
assembled,  at  the  famous  congress  of  Nime- 
guen,  where  it  was  received  with  the  courtesy 
due  to  the  now  established  fame  of  the  author. 
It  was  soon  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and 
quickly  translated  into  the  German,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  by  the 
author  himself  into  English.  It  met  of  course 
with  many  answers ;  but  although  several  of 
them  were  from  able  and  learned  pens,  (hey 
attracted  very  little  comparative  notice.  His 
fame  was  now  widely  diffused ;  and  in  his 
travels  with  the  famous  William  Penn  through 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Hoi  laud,  and 
Germany,  to  advance  Quaker  opinions,  he  was 
received  every  where  with  the  highest  marks 
of  respect.  The  strength  of  his  understanding 
rendered  this  extraordinary  man  equally  ade- 
quate to  what  is  considered  most  important  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  as  appears  from  an 
excellent  letter  addressed  by  him  on  public 
affairs  to  the  assembled  ministers  of  the  va- 
rious powers  of  Europe  at  Nimeguen.  The 
last  of  his  productions  in  defence  of  the 
theory  of  the  Quakers,  was  a  long  Latin  letter 
addressed  in  1676  to  Adam  de  Pacts,  "  On 
the  Possibility  of  an  Inward  and  Immediate 
Revelation."  It  was  not  published  in  Eng- 
land until  1686 j  from  which  time  Mr  Barclay, 
who  had  endured  his  share  of  persecution,  and 
been  more  than  once  imprisoned,  spent  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
large  family,  in  quiet  and  peace.  He  died 
after  a  short  illness  at  his  own  house  in  Uri, 
A.D.  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.  With  few  exceptions,  both  partisans  and 
opponents  unite  in  the  profession  of  great  re- 
spect for  the  character  and  talents  of  Robert 
Barclay.  In  reference  to  the  mainspring  of  the 
Quaker  theory,  "  inward  and  immediate  reve- 
lation," he  has  been  most  successfully  contro- 
verted ;  and  now  that  time  has  in  some  degree 
softened  the  glare  produced  by  great  reputa- 
tion, it  is  thought  that  in  many  instances  lie 
has  exhibited  more  of  the  dexterity  of  the  ad- 
vocate in  concealing  and  modifying  defects, 
than  in  explicitly  proving  them  to  be  other- 
wise. Whatever  sentence  however  be  finally 
passed  upon  the  opinions  and  talents  of  this 
singular  and  amiable  man,  he  will  ever  remain 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  effect  to  be  pro 
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duced  by  a  strong  undemanding,  when  excited 
into  activity  and  energy  by  conscientious  en- 
thusiasm. Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to,  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  On 
Universal  Lore/'  and  various  replies  to  the 
most  able  opponents  of  his  Apology.  He  left 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  living  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  their  father.  The  last 
of  them,  Mr  David  Barclay,  a  mercer  in 
Cheapside,  successively  entertained  the  three 
monarchs,  George  I,  II,  and  III,  when  they 
visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — Biog. 
Brit, 

BARCHOCHEBAS  or  BARCOCHAB,  a 
Jewish  impostor,  who  involved  bis  nation  in  a 
dreadful  calamity  under  the  emperor  Adrian. 
This  prince  having  settled  a  colony  near  Jeru- 
salem, established  Paganism  in  that  city, 
which  was  deemed  by  the  Jews  an  insupport- 
able abomination.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
indignation,  Barchochebas,in  proclaiming  him- 
self Messiah,  by  the  aid  of  the  famous  rabbi 
Akibah,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  anger  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  spoke 
of  nothing  but  wars,  battles,  and  triumphs  ; 
the  first  lesson  of  his  gospel  being  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  rise  against  the  Romans.  He 
accordingly  fortified  himself,  with  his  deluded 
followers,  in  various  places  ;  and  chusing  the 
city  of  Bitter  for  his  seat  of  empire,  committed 
dreadful  ravages  and  great  barbarities,  parti- 
cularly directing  his  rage  against  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  massacred  in  great  numbers. 
Adrian  ordered  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Judea, 
to  quell  toese  disturbances ;  but  that  officer, 
although  he  committed  great  cruelties,  not 
being  able  to  succeed  immediately,  Julius  Se- 
vens, the  greatest  general  of  the  time,  took 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jews.  This 
commander  adopted  the  policy  of  attacking 
and  cutting  them  off  separately,  until  at  length 
the  whole  war  was  reduced  to  the  siege  of 
Bitter,  where  Barchochebas  fell.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  fifty  thousand  Jews  perished  in 
consequence  of  the  arts  of  this  impostor. — 
Moreri.    Moshehn.     Brucker. 

BARCOS  (Martin  ob)  a  learned  Janse- 
nist  of  the  17th  century,  confidential  secretary 
and  afterwards  successor  to  the  abbot  of  St 
Cyran,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  produced 
a  work  bearing  the  title  of  "  Petrus  Aurelius." 
His  other  writings  are — "  A  Censure  on  the 
Predestinaius  of  Sirmond,"  in  8vo  ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Authority  of  the  Apostles  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul ;  another  on  "  La  Grandeur  de 
l'Eglise  Romaine  ;**  "  A  Reply  to  certain  ob- 
jections raised  against  La  Grandeur/9  all  in 
4to :  a  work  in  two  lfmo  vols.  "  On  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity ;"  and  an  "  Exposition  of 
the  Faith  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  regards 
the  Doctrines  of  Grace  and  Predestination," 
8vo.  Barcos  enjoyed  his  preferment  thirty- 
four  years,  and  died  in  1678. — Biog,  Univ. 

BARDE  (John  de  la)  better  known  as 
the  Marquis  de  Marolles  sur  Seine,  an  histo- 
rian and  diplomatist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le 
Giand,  by  whom  he  was  deputed  ambassador 
to  tike  Swiss.  He  was  born  m  1602,  and  died 
iff9S»    A  history  of  France,  from  the  death  of 
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Louis  XIII  to  the  year  165f ,  was  published 
by  him  in  1671,  written  in  the  Latin  language* 
— Ibid, 

BARDON  (Michael  Francis  D'andre; 
professor  of  the  fine  arts  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, and  the  author  of  some  valuable  publi- 
cations, among  which  are — "  L'Histoire  Uni 
verselle,  traitee  relativement  aux  Arts  de 
Peindre  et  de  Sculpter,"  3  vols,  lfmo ;  "  Ele- 
mens  de  l'Art  de  Dessigner j"  and  "  Cos- 
tumes des  Anciens  Peuples,"  4  vols.  4to.  He 
died  in  17Q3.—Heineck*n  Diet,  du  Artist*. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BARETTI  (Joseph)  an  Italian  writer,  was 
the  son  of  an  architect  of  Turin,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1716.    He  received  a  good 
education  and  some  paternal  property,  which, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  soon  gamed 
away.    Of  his  early  life  very  little  is  known ; 
but  in  1748  he  was  employed  in  teaching  Ita- 
lian to  some  English  gentlemen  at  Venice ; 
whence,  at  the  recommendation,  as  it  is  said, 
of  lord  Charlemont,  he  repaired  to  England. 
Here  he  rapidly  became  distinguished  as  a 
teacher  of  Italian;   and  such  was  his  own 
happy  facility  in  the  acquirement  of  languages, 
that  in  1753  he  published  in  English  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Poetry  of  Italy  against  the 
Censures  of  M.  Voltaire."    About  this  time 
he  was  introduced  to  Dr  Johnson,  then  en- 
gaged .in  the  compilation  of  his  dictionary,  of 
which  Baretti,  who  by  bis  works  on  Italian 
literature  had  then  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation, availed  himself  to  compile  an  Ita- 
lian and  English  Dictionary,  much  more  com- 
plete than  any  which  had  before  appeared.  In 
1760  he  re -visited  his  native  country,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  a  journal  under  the  title  of 
"  Frustra  Iiteraria,"  which  met  with  great 
success,  but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  its  cri- 
ticisms, subjected  the  author  to  unpleasant  if 
not  dangerous  consequences.    After  an  ab- 
sence of  six   years,   he    therefore    returned 
through  Spain  and  Portugal  to  England,  and 
in  1768  published  "  An  Account  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Italy,"  principally  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  some  querulous  strictures 
on  that  country  in  the  "  Letters  from  Italy" 
by  surgeon  Sharp,  which  this  work  effectually 
put  down,  with  no  small  portion  both  of  hu- 
mour and  argument.      Dr   Johnson,    whose 
friendship  to  him  was  always  warm  and  cor- 
dial, soon  after  introduced  him  to  the  Thralo 
family,  a  connexion  useful  to  him  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  guest.    Not  long  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  an  incident  occurred  to  him  of  the 
most  distressing  nature.    Accosted  in  the  H  ay- 
market  by  a  woman  of  the  town,  he  repulsed 
her  with  a  degree  of  roughness  which  pro- 
duced an  attack  from  some  of  her  male  con- 
federates, and  in  the  scuffle,  he  struck  one  of 
the  assailants  with  a  French  Docket  desert 
knife.    On  this  the  man  pursued  and  collared 
him ;  when  Baretti,  still  more  alarmed,  stabbed 
him  repeatedly  with  the  knife,  of  which  wound* 
he  died  on  the  following  day.    He  wa 
mediately  taken  into  custody,  and  was 
for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted 
a  verdict  of  self-defence*    On  this 
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Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Reynolds, 
Mid  Beauclerk  gave  testimony  to  his  good 
character  ;  and  although  he  aid  not  escape 
censure  for  his  too  ready  resort  to  a  knife,  his 
icquittal  wa»  generally  approved.  In  1770 
He  published  his  "  Journey  from  London  to 
Genoa,  through  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  anfl 
France,"  a  work  replete  with  information  and 
entertainment.  He  also  continued  to  publish 
introductory  works,  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  Italian  and  other  modern  languages,  and 
superintended  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Machiavel.  Being  domesticated  in  the  Thrale 
family,  in  1775  he  accompanied  them  and  Dr 
Johnson  in  a  trip  to  Paris,  but  in  a  fit  of  un- 
reasonable disgust,  quitted  them  the  next  year ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  harassed  with  pecuniary  difficulties, 
which  were  very  little  alleviated  by  his  honorary 
post  of  foreign  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  an  ill-paid  pension  of  80/.  per  annum 
under  the  North  administration.  In  1786  he 
puoHshed  a  work  with  the  singular  title  of 
"  Tolendron :  speeches  to  John  Bowles  about 
his  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  together  with  some 
account  of  Spanish  literature. '  This  was  his 
last  production  ;  his  constitution  being  broken 
by  uneasiness  of  mind  and  frequent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  he  died  in  May  1789.  Baretti,  al- 
though rough  and  cynical  in  his  appearance,  was 
notwithstanding  a  pleasant  companion ;  and  of 
his  powers  in  conversation  Dr  Johnson  thought 
very  highly.  He  was  deemed  a  latitudinarian 
in  respect  to  religion j  but  his  integrity  was 
tmimpe ached,  his  morals  pure,  and  his  man- 
ners correct.  He  had  also  a  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  independence,  and  often  refused  pecu- 
niary assistance  when  he  most  needed  it.  His 
principal  works  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  account ;  to  them  may  be  added 
various  elementary  books  introductory  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  other  miscellaneous  publications, 
which,  although  hastily  composed,  and  much 
undervalued  by  himself,  exhibited  talents  and 
acquirements  of  no  common  order.  He  gave 
several  of  Dr  Johnson's  letters  to  the  European 
Magazine,  and  intended  to  publish  several 
more ;  but,  like  many  other  men  of  letters,  his 
writings  fell  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  exe- 
cutors, who  barbarously  committed  them  to  the 
flames. — Gent,  and  European  Mag.  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson* 

BARKER.  There  were  two  of  this  name. 
The  elder,  Samuel,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, possessed  of  considerable  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyndon,  Rutlandshire.  He  wrote 
several  learned  tracts,  which  were  collected 
and  published  in  one  quarto  volume  the  year 
after  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  1760. 
They  consist  of  "  Poesis  vetus  Hebraica  resti- 
tuta;"  "  Accedunt  quaedam  de  Carmine  Ana- 
creontis;"  "  de  Accentibus  Grascis;"  "  de  Scrip- 
tura  vetere  Ionicaj  de  Uteris  Consonantibus 
et  Vocalibus;  et  de  pronunciation  Linguae 
Hebraicae."  He  was  son-in-law  to  the  learned 
but  eccentric  William  W  his  ton ;  and  besides 
the  writings  above-named,  he  left  behind  him 
la  manuscript  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  he 
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had  long  been  engaged  in  drawing  up,  but  Li  a 
very  unfinished  state.     His  son,  Thomas  Bau- 
ker,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  estate,  wat 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  among  the 
philosophical   Transactions   are    to    be    found 
several  ingenious  papers  from  his  pen  on  me- 
teorological, astronomical,  and  other  subjects. 
He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Lyn- 
don, for  Wright's  History  of  Rutlandshire  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  described  in  Scripture ; 
a  treatise  on  Comets ;  another  on  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism ;  and  a  work  entitled  "  The  Messiah, 
being  the  Prophecies  concerning  him  metho- 
dized with  their  accomplishment ;"  all  in  8vo. 
He  died  in  1809,  having  subsisted  from  in- 
fancy to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  on  a  vegetable 
diet.     There  was  also  a  Rev.  William  Higgs 
Barker,  of  the  same  family,  Wear  of  Carmar- 
then, and  master  of  the  grammar-school  there, 
who  published  a  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue. — Nichol's  Life  of  Bowyer. 

BARKER  (Robert)  an  artist  of  great  in- 
genuity, and  patentee  of  the  exhibition  called 
a  panorama,  in  which  bird's-eye  views  are 
painted  in  distemper  round  the  wall  of  a  cir- 
cular building,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  reality.  The  first  picture  of  the 
kind  was  a  view  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  by 
Mr  Barker  in  that  city  in  1788.  He  then 
adopted  the  name  of  "  Panorama"  to  attract, 
and  commenced  similar  exhibitions  in  London, 
being  ultimately  enabled  to  build  a  commodious 
house  for  that  purpose  in  Leicester-square. 
Mr  Barker  died  in  April  1806,  leaving  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  has  continued  the  same 
species  of  exhibition. — Lyson*s  Env.  of  London, 
supp.  vol. 

BARKHAM  or  BARCHAM  (John)  an 
English  divine  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  after  taking  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.  in  1603,  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  subse- 
quently was  made  dean  of  Booking  and  DJ)., 
and  died  in  1642.  He  was  a  collector  of 
coins  and  medals,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
the  lives  of  King  John  and  Henry  HI  in 
Speed's  History  of  England.  His  literary  fame 
however  is  founded  on  his  being  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  •«  The  Display  of 
Heraldry,"  published  as  the  work  of  John 
Gwillim.     See  Gwillim. — Biog.  Brit. 

BARKSDALE  (Clement)  a  native  of 
Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  born  about  the 
year  1609.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  head-mastership  of  Hereford 
grammar-school,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued till  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
Parliament  troops  in  the  civil  wars,  when  he 
retired  to  Hawling  in  his  native  county  On 
the  return  of  Charles  II,  he  obtained  the  be- 
nefice of  Naunton.  His  works  are  a  "  Life  of 
Hugo  Grotius,"  in  12mo ;  "  Memoirs  of  Worthy 
Peisons,"  12mo,  printed  in  1661 ;  "  The  Cots- 
wold  Muse,"  8vo ;  and  "  Monumenta  Literaria, 
sive  obitus  et  elogia  doctorum  virorum,"  4to* 
He  died  in  1687.— Wood's  Athen.  Oion. 

BARLAAM,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who 
went  when  young  to  Greece,  fur  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  language  of  that  country.    Iff 
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became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Basil ;  and 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Andro- 
gens the  younger  and  his  minister  John  Can- 
tacuzenus,  he  was  in  1339  commissioned  to 
treat  with  pope  Benedict  XII,  concerning  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
At  Avignon,  where  the  Tope  then  kept  his 
court,  Barlaam  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Petrarch,  whom  he  instructed  in 
Greek ;  and  to  him  may  be  attributed  the  re- 
vival of  a  taste  for  Grecian  literature  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  He  failed  in  the  object  of  his 
negociation  ;  and  returning  to  Constantinople, 
he  renewed  a  dispute  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged with  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  rela- 
tive to  the  miraculous  light  of  Mount  Thabor. 
This  ended  in  his  being  censured  by  an  eccle- 
siastical council,  which  induced  him  to  return 
to  Italy,  and  join  the  Latin  church.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Gerace  in  Calabria,  where  he 
died  about  1348.  As  an  author  he  has  been 
accused  of  inconsistency,  in  having  at  different 
periods  written  against  and  in  favour  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  His  other  works  are — 
a  treatise  on  Morals ;  another  on  Arithmetic ; 
and  some  Letters  and  Orations. — Mosheim. 
Gibbon,     Ttraboscku 

BARLOW  (Joel)  an  American  poet,  poli- 
tician, and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut  in  1756.  He  was 
educated  in  the  college  of  Newhaven,  and  be- 
came in  the  first  instance  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister, but  soon  abandoned  that  profession  and 
became  sceptical.  Before  this  change  of  opi- 
nion, be  translated  the  Psalms  into  English 
metre ;  which  version  is  still  used  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, Barlow  was  m  London,  and  went  as 
one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Constitutional 
society,  to  address  the  National  Convention. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  America,  and 
after  different  changes  of  situation,  was  in 
1811  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Nape  I  eon. 
He  followed  the  latter  in  his  expedition  against 
Russia  as  far  as  Wilna,  where  he  fell  a  mar- 
tyr to  fatigue,  and  was  buried  at  an  obscure 
village  in  Poland.  The  principal  work  of 
Barlow  was  his  "  Vision  of  Columbus,"  a 
poem,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  The  Columbiad." 
t  is  not  without  merit,  although  disfigured 
by  some  American  idioms  and  peculiarities  of 
language.  He  also  wrote — 2.  "Advice  to 
privileged  Orders."  3.  "  The  Conspiracy  of 
Kings."  4.  "  Letter  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion." 5.  "  Royal  Pecollections."  6.  "  A 
Letter  to  the  People  of  Piedmont. — Supp.  to 
Ency.  Brit* 

BARLOW  (Thomas)  a  learned  English 
prelate,  who  was  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In  1635 
be  was  appointed  reader  of  metaphysics  to 
the  university,  and  his  lectures  were  pub- 
lished. His  principles  seem  to  have  been  very 
fluctuating,  as  he  held  offices  in  the  university 
before  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II, 
daring  whose  reign  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Xiocob;  and  though  he  shewed  his  zeal 
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against  popery  before  James  II  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  he  afterwards  composed  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  penal  laws  claimed  by  that  \>rince  $ 
and  he  ultimately  deserted  his  interests,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  This  time-serving  divine  died  in  1691, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Though  so  ver- 
satile in  his  conduct,  bishop  Barlow  was  a 
man  of  ability ;  and  he  deserves  approbation 
as  the  constant  advocate  of  toleration  during 
a  period  distinguished  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution.  His  writings 
on  casuistical  theology  were  formerly  much 
esteemed;  but  the  only  one  of  his  works 
which  retains  any  interest  at  present  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Catholic  conspiracy  called  the 
"  Gunpowder  Treason."—  Biog.  Brit 

BARLOWE  (William)  a  distinguished 
philosopher  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Barlowe, 
successively  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  St  David's, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Chichester.  The  subject 
of  this  article  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  ob- 
tained preferment  in  the  church ;  but  his 
claims  to  notice  arise  from  his  researches 
concerning  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  re- 
lative to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  English  writer.  Barlowe  was  chap- 
lain to  prince  Henry,  son  of  Tames  I,  and  in 
1614  was  made  archdeacon  of  Salisbury.  He 
died  in  1625.— Biog.  Brit.  Hut  tons  Math. 
Diet. 

BARNARD  (Sir  John;  an  eminent  citi- 
zen and  magistrate  of  London,  was  born  at 
Reading  in  Berkshire^  of  parents  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends*  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
his  father,  who  was  in  the  wine  trade,  intro- 
duced him  into  his  business,  and  soon  entrust- 
ed him  with  the  principal  management  of  his 
concerns.  He  quitted  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  declared  himself  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  al- 
though highly  respected  by  his  connexions, 
was  unknown  as  a  public  character  until  ap- 
pointed by  the  body  of  wine -merchants  to 
state  to  the  house  of  Lords  their  objections 
to  a  bill  affecting  their  trade,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Commons.  The  abilities  which  he 
displayed  on  this  occasion  attracted  so  mujh 
attention,  that  in  1721  he  was  nominated, 
without  solicitation,  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  city  of  London,  and  after  a 
warm  contest  duly  returned.  During  a  period 
of  forty  years,  his  parliamentary  career  was  in 
the  highest  degree  independent  and  respecta- 
ble ;  and  his  personal  weight  in  the  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  was  very  considerable. 
In  particular,  the  defeat  of  the  famous  scheme 
of  that  minister  to  extend  the  excise  was 
materially  produced  by  his  intellectual  vigour 
and  assiduity.  He  did  not  however  fear  to 
incur  temporary  odium,  by  supporting  un- 
popular measures,  when  he  deemed  them  be* 
neficial ;  as  appeared  from  his  attempt  to  reduce 
the  four  to  three  per  cents,  for  which  he 
violently  assailed,  even  by  the  multitude 
whom  the  reduction  could  be  nooth*  " 
serviceable.    In  1791  be  was  knighted 
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George  II,  and  in  1757  raised  to  the  chief 
magistracy ;  which  office  he  served  with  un- 
wonted vigilance  Justice,  and  humanity.  In  1745 
his  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  bankers, 
merchants,  and  tradesmen,  who  signed  an 
agreement  to  take  bank-notes  in  payment  as 
cash,  to  prevent  danger  to  public  credit  during 
the  final  attempt  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In 
1749  he  became  father  of  the  city,  when,  much 
•gainst  his  will,  the  merchants  of  London  erect- 
ed a  statue  of  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
He  died  at  Clapham  in  1764,  leaving  behind 
him  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Sir  John 
Barnard  was  in  all  respects  the  model  of  an 
able,  patriotic,  and  virtuous  citizen;  modest 
in  deportment  and  appearance ;  firm  and  un- 
daunted in  the  discharge  of  duties ;  clear,  con- 
cise, and  unaffected  in  his  eloquence.;  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  portion  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  secured  the  esteem  of  the  most  leading 
of  hi*  contemporaries.  He  was  frequently  vi- 
sited by  Pulteney ;  and  Lord  Chatham,  when 
Mr  Pitt,  sometimes  styled  him  the  great 
Commoner.  It  is  also  said  that  George  II 
pressed  him  to  accept  the  post  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. — Biog.  Brit, 

BARNES  (John)  an  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, who  lived  in  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  in  Spain,  where  his  ortho- 
doxy was  much  distrusted  by  bis  superiors. 
A  spirit  of  thinking  for  himself,  totally  uncon- 
genial with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  subjected  him  to 
great  danger;  and  while  still  young  he  entered 
among  the  English  Benedictines  near  Douay, 
to  escape  the  snares  of  the  Inquibition,  but 
from  the  same  causes  was  soon  obliged  to  quit 
them.  He  then  took  shelter  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  the  protection  of  some  persons  of 
distinction,  and  in  1625  published  a  work 
against  mental  reservation,  entitled  "  Disser- 
vatio  contra  eqtiivocatioues ;"  which  highly 
displeased  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  made 
considerable  noise.  His  next  work,  called 
"kCatholico-Romanus  Pacificus,"  gave  still 
more  offence ;  and  the  Pope  wrote  to  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to 
Rome.  This  act  of  tyranny  accordingly  took 
place ;  and  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  where  he  died  after  thirty 
years  confinement,  daring  part  of  which  time 
his  sufferings  brought  on  insanity.  His  "  Ca- 
thoUco-Romanus  Pacificus"  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  1680,  Qvo<—Moreri.  Wood's  Athen. 
Oxon, 

BARNES  (Joshua)  a  divine  and  classical 
scholar  of  eminence,  who  was  a  native  of 
London,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  proficient  in  the  Greek 
language.  In  1671  he  was  admitted  a  ser- 
vitor of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  wliich 
he  was  afterwards  a  fellow.  He  soon  became 
known  as  the  author  of  various  works,  chiefiv 
relating  to  history  and  philosophy*  His  me- 
mory was  extremely  good,  and  he  was  hence 
•Mbled  to  acquire  such  an  intimate  know- 
*~*g«  of  Gx*akf  as  to  be  capable  of  speaking 
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or  writing  it  with  great  facility.  The  eel* 
brated  Dr  Bentley,  with  whom  be  was  no  fa- 
vourite, sarcastically  observed  "  that  Barnes 
knew  as  much  Greek  as  an  Athenian  cob- 
bler." In  1695  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  There 
are  few  events  of  his  life  to  be  noticed,  ex- 
cept the  appearance  of  his  various  publica- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  is — 
"  The  History  of  King  Edward  III,"  1688, 
folio,  a  work  in  which  the  faults  rather  than 
the  beauties  of  the  ancient  historians  are  imi- 
tated. In  1694  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  tragedies  of  Euripides;  in  1705  the 
poems  of  Anacreon;  and  in  1710  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These  editions  of  Greek 
classics  exhibit  much  more  industry  than  taste 
or  judgment,  and  have  been  superseded  by 
the  labours  of  more  recent  critics.  In  1700 
he  married  a  widow  lady  named  Mason,  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property  at  Hemingford 
in  Huntingdonshire,  where  he  afterwards  re- 
sided. He  died  in  1712,  and  was  interred  in 
Hemingford  church,  in  which  a  monument  was 
erected  for  him  by  his  widow,  with  a  singular 
inscription,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Greek 
anacreontics.  The  private  character  of  Barnes 
was  respectable,  but  marked  by  some  pecu- 
liarities of  behaviour,  bordering  on  the  ridicu- 
lous :  thus  he  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  alms-giving,  that  he  has  been  known 
to  give  away  his  only  coat  to  a  beggar  at  liia 
door. — Biog.  Brit, 

BARNEVELDT  (John  Old  en)  an  able  and 
patriotic  statesman  of  Holland,  was  born  in 
1547.  He  was  early  employed  by  the  States- 
general  in  various  ncgociations  with  France, 
England,  and  the  neighbouring  powers ;  and 
the  States  of  Holland  made  him  their 
Grand  Pensionary.  Firmly  attached  to  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  the  great  power  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  headed  by  the  aspiring  and 
warlike  prince  Maurice,  gave  him  uneasiness  ; 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  latter  greatly  de- 
pended upon  the  continuation  of  th«  war 
against  Spain,  Barneveldt  used,  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  conclude  it.  He  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  memorable  truce  of  twelve 
years,  in  the  first  article  of  which  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  Provinces  was  finally 
acknowledged.  Soon  after  this  event,  the  reli- 
gious disputes  commenced  between  the  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinists,  in  which  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  wliich  was  all  they 
claimed.  Prince  Maurice,  finding  the  other 
party  strongest  in  zeal  and  number,  put  him- 
self at  their  head ;  and  by  means  of  the  famous 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  finally  contrived  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  his  patriotic  and  illustrious 
opponent.  The  Arminians,  on  being  cited  to 
appear  before  an  assembly  resolved  to  condemn 
them,  refused  to  appear ;  on  which,  the  plot 
being  ripe  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anti- 
Orange  party,  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  others 
were  arrested.  Barneveldt  however  was  the 
great  destined  victim;  and  a  mock  tribunal 
being  formed  by  his  enemies,  he  was  tried  fo. 
harbouring  designs  against  public  liberty,  and 
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capitally  convicted.  Great  interest  was  made 
with  the  vindictive  and  iniquitous  Maurice  to 
save  him ;  but  he  coldly  refused,  unless  the 
family  and  himself  would  acknowledge  his 
being  guilty,  which  they  steadfastly  refused  to 
do ;  and  this  virtuous  man,  whose  deportment 
in  all  respects  became  his  great  character, 
after  addressing  himself  to  the  people  and  de- 
claring his  innocence,  calmly  resigned  himself 
to  the  axe  of  the  executioner  on  May  13, 1619, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  popular  hatred 
to  him  soon  subsided  ;  and  his  death  has  left  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  prince  Maurice,  which 
all  his  great  qualities  and  services  have  never 
been  able  to  efface.  Barneveldt  left  two  sons 
in  considerable  employments,  who  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  enemy, 
which  was  detected.  William,  the  most  cul- 
pable, escaped,  but  Reinier  was  taken  and 
executed.  His  mother,  after  his  condemna- 
tion, threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to 
request  his  mercy ;  on  which  that  prince  ex- 
pressed his  surprise ;  that  she  would  conde- 
scend to  such  a  step  for  a  son,  after  refusing 
it  for  a  husband.  Her  answer  has  immortalized 
her  memory,  and  still  more  stained  that  of  the 
inexorable  person  to  whom  it  was  made — "  I 
did  not  ask  pardon  for  my  husband,  because 
he  was  innocent :  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  because 
hs  is  guilty." — Univ.  Hist.    Moreri. 

BAROCCIO  (Frederigo)  an  eminent 
painter,  born  at  Urbino  in  1528.  He  was  the 
ton  of  a  sculptor  of  eminence,  and  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  Battista  Venetian  o, 
until  of  the  age  of  twenty.  After  passing  five 
years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  where 
he  obtained  great  celebrity  by  a  picture  of  St 
Margaret,  and  was  invited  by  pope  Pius  IV 
to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Belvidere 
palace,  which  he  accordingly  enriched  with 
several  fine  pictures,  and  a  ceiling  in  fresco 
representing  the  annunciation.  He  again  vi- 
sited Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XUI>  when  he  painted  two  pictures,  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  which  are  es- 
teemed his  master  pieces.  Baroccio  adopted 
the  style  of  Corregio ;  but  although  graceful  in 
his  figures,  and  harmonious  in  his  colouring, 
he  cannot  vie  with  that  great  master.  He  was 
afflicted  with  very  delicate  health,  yet  reached 
bis  eighty-fourth  year,  when  he  died  in  1612. 
Baroccio  engraved  four  of  his  own  pieces  in  a 
spirited  manner,  and  more  than  thirty  others 
have  been  published  by  different  engravers. — 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters. 

BARON  (Michael)  a  celebrated  French 
actor.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  of 
Issoudun,  who  went  himself  on  the  stage,  and 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1662.  He  entered  young 
into  a  company  of  comedians,  and  rapidly  be- 
came the  hero  of  that  of  the  celebrated  Moliere. 
He  succeeded  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
but  obtained  his  chief  celebrity  in  the  former. 
Possessing  all  the  requisites  of  voice,  per- 
son, genius,  and  judgment,  he  felt  himself 
above  rules,  and  usually  abandoned  himself  to 
a  natural  expression  of  the  passions  as  they 
Preacban   freauently    came  to  the 
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grated  box,  in  order  to  study  his  action ;  "  and 
thence  (says  Voltaire)  weut  to  declaim  against 
the  theatre."  He  was  caressed  by  the  great, 
and  lived  with  them,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  numbers  of  his  profession,  on  a  footing  ot 
conversational  familiarity.  As  he  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  his  own  merit,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  repulses  which  he  occasionally 
encountered  in  this  precarious  kind  of  in- 
tercourse, induced  him  unexpectedly  to  quit 
the  stage,  with  a  pension  from  the  King  in 
1691.  To  the  still  greater  surprise  of  the 
public,  he  returned  to  a  theatrical  life  in  1720, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  *  as  as  much  applauded 
as  ever.  He  continued  to  act  until  1729, 
when  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire,  and 
in  two  months  afterwards  he  quitted  the  stage 
of  life  also.  Baron  composed  several  comic 
pieces  himself  for  the  stage,  as  also  some  very 
middling  poems.  His  works  are  collected  in 
3  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1736.— Voltaire's  SieeU 
de  Louis  XIV.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist* 

BARON  (Richard)  a  political  writer,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  educated  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1753  became  minister  of  a 
congregation  of  Dissenters  in  London.  This 
situation  he  relinquished  after  some  years, 
and  was  employed  by  Mr  Thomas  Hollis  in 
collecting  and  publishing  the  political  tracts 
of  Milton,  James  Harrington,  and  others 
of  a  similar  tendency.  "  The  Pillars  of  Priest- 
craft and  Orthodoxy  shaken,"  2  vols,  12mo, 
partly  written  by  Gordon,  the  translator  of 
Tacitus,  was  also  published  by  Baron,  who 
died  in  1768.— Chalmers's  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

BARONIUS  (Cjesar)  s  learned  cardinal, 
distinguished  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 
He  was  born  at  Sora  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples in  1538,  and  educated  first  at  Veroli,  and 
then  at  Naples.  Going  to  Rome,  he  in  1560 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  founded  by  St  Philip  Neri.  He 
was  made  a  priest ;  and  on  the  resignation  of 
the  founder  of  his  order  in  1583,  he  was  cho- 
sen superior-general.  Pope  Clement  VIII 
appointed  him  his  confessor,  made  him  apos- 
tolical prothonotary,  and  in  1596  gave  him  a 
cardinal's  hat.  On  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
he  might  have  been  his  successor,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Spanish  party  in  the  con- 
clave, whom  he  had  offended  by  his  writings. 
He  died  in  1607,  leaving  an  estimable  private 
character,  and  the  reputation  of  extensive 
erudition.  The  principal  work  of  Baronius, 
which  engaged  his  attention  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  is  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Annals," 
of  which  he  published  12  volumes  in  <blio, 
the  first  in  1588,  and  the  last  in  1607,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Christian  church  to 
the  year  1198.  The  chief  object  of  Baronius 
in  this  great  undertaking  was  to  furnish  an 
antidote  to  the  Protestant  compilation  on  the 
same  subject,  by  the  Centuriators  of  Magde- 
burg. Writing  thus  avowedly  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Catholic  church,  it  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors,  for 
which  he  has  been  censured  by  Protestant 
writers.    His  mistakes  have  likewise  engages! 
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the  attention  of  critics  of  Lis  own  communion, 
among  whom  are  Pagi,  Norria,  and  Tillemont, 
whose  corrections  are  appended  to  the  later 
editions  of  the  Annals.  Henry  de  Sponde, 
bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  died  in  1643,  wrote 
an  abridgment,  and  also  a  continuation  of  the 
Annals  H  Baronius,  which  is  much  esteemed ; 
and  similar  works  have  been  executed  by 
other  writers, — Mareri.    Tiraboschi.    Mosheim. 

BAROZZI,  see  Vignola. 

BARRALL  (Peter)  a  French  writer,  who 
was  the  author  of  several  useful  publications. 
He  was  a  native  of  Grenoble,  and  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1772.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Dictionnaire  Historique,  Litteraire  et  Cri- 
tique," 6 vols,  8vo;  "Dictionnaire  des  An- 
tiquitea  Romaines,"  2  vols,  8vo j  and  "  Dic- 
tionnaire historique,  geographique,  et  morale, 
de  la  Bible,"  ft  vols,  8vo.— Diet.  Hist. 

BARRE  (Joseph)  a  learned  and  industri- 
ous writer,  born  in  1693.  He  entered  into 
the  church,  became  canon  of  St  Genevieve, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  He  died  in  1764.  His  chief  works 
are,  "  Vindicis  librorum  deutero-canoniconim 
veteris  Testamenti,"  1730,  ljmo ;  «*  A  Ge- 
neral History  of  Germany,"  1748,  11  vols, 
4to,  reckoned  the  best  work  in  French  on  the 
subject;  "The  life  of  Marshal  Fabert," 
1752,  2  vols,  12mo ;  and  "  History  of  the 
Laws  and  Tribunals  of  Justice,"  1755,  4to. 
Nonv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BARRE  (Luke  de)  a  Norman  poet  of  the 
twelfth  century,  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
political  satires,  which  proved  the  cause  of 
his  destruction.  In  1124  an  insurrection  took 
place  in  Normandy  against  the  usurped  autho- 
rity of  Henry  I,  king  of  England.  Barre 
joined  the  enemies  of  that  prince,  assisting 
them  both  with  his  sword  and  bis  pen.  Be- 
ing taken  prisoner  in  battle,  he  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  eyes ;  and  when  a  great  foreign 
potentate  interceded  in  his  favour,  his  irri- 
tated enemy  made  the  following  reply :  "  No, 
sir,  no !  for  this  man  being  forsooth  a  wit,  a 
bard,  and  a  minstrel,  hath  composed  many 
indecent  songs  against  me,  and  moreover 
hath  sung  them  openly,  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  my  enemies:  now  since  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  deliver  trim  into  my  hands,  he 
shall  be  punished,  in  order  to  deter  others 
from  the  like  impertinence."  The  sentence 
consequently  took  place ;  and  the  imprudent 
satirist  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
struggling  with  the  executioners. — Orderic. 
Vital.     Hist.  EccUt. 

BARRE  (Isaac)  an  English  gentleman, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician 
during  the  American  war.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  army,  in  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  Becoming 
connected  with  the  first  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Opposition, 
and  a  frequent  speaker,  during  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North.  He  was  afflicted  with  blindness 
far  never al  years  previous  to  his  death,  which 
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took  place  July  1st,  1802,  at  the  age  of  seven- 

g-five.  Some  have  supposed  that  colonel 
aire"  wrote  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  the  marquis  of 
Lansdown  and  counsellor  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  this  is  a  bare  conjec- 
ture, unsupported  by  any  probable  arguments. 
— Gent.  Mag.     New  Ann.  Reg. 

BARRET  (George)  an  eminent  painter  of 
landscapes,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1728.  He 
was  early  introduced  by  Mr  Burke  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  earl  of  Powerscourt ;  and  he 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  youth  in  sketching 
the  fine  scenery  round  Powerscourt-park.  In 
1763  he  came  to  England,  and  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members.  He  was  a  faithful  delineator  of  the 
genuine  English  landscape,  the  dewy  verdure 
of  which  he  perfectly  represented.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  collections  of 
the  nobility,  but  principally  in  those  of  the 
dukes  of  Portland  and  Buccleugh.  He  died 
at  Paddington  in  1 784,  aged  fifty-four. — Bryan* t 
Diet,  of'  Painting. 

BARRET  (John,  D.D.)  vice-provost  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  His  fame  as  an  anti- 
quary is  established  by  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  Saint  Matthew's  gospel,  transcribed 
from  an  ancient  manuscript  discovered  by  him 
m  the  college  library,  the  writing  of  which  had 
been  partially  erased,  and  a  second  written 
across  the  remains  of  the  first,  litis  is  the 
only  copy  in  the  ancient  Greek  character  which 
contains  the  two  first  chapters  of  this  gospel ; 
and,  as  the  second  writing  has  been  deemed 
800  years  old,  may  bo  considered  of  great  an- 
tiquity. This  work,  containing  a  fac- simile  of 
the  fragments,  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  university.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  of  the  penurious  habits  of  this  learned 
divine,  who  is  reported  to  have  refused  sending 
for  medical  advice  till  nearly  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  on  the  ground  of  tho  expense,  and  at 
length  to  have  consented  only  on  its  being  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  as  his  situation  was  worth 
thirteen  guineas  a  day,  if  a  physician  could  but 
prolong  his  life  twenty-four  hours,  he  would 
yet  be  a  gainer  of  a  dozen.  He  died  Nov.  15, 
1821,  leaving  behind  him  upwards  of  80,000/. 
the  whole  of  which  ho  bequeathed  to  charitable 
uses. — Gent.  Mag* 

BARRETT  (William)  a  surgeon  of  Bris- 
tol, who  attracted  notice  in  consequence  of. his 
connexion  with  Chatterton,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  literary  career  of  that  extraordinary 
youth,  whose  professions  relating  to  the  ori- 
ginality and  authenticity  of  the  Rowley  poems 
obtained  his  confidence  and  sapj>ort.  Barrett, 
at  the  period  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Chatterton  about  1768,  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  history  of  Bristol ;  and 
m  this  work,  published  in  a  quarto  volume  in 
1788,  are  given  fac-similes  of  the  feW  frag- 
ments produced  as  the  genuine  manuscripts  of 
Rowley.     Mr  Barrett  died  in  1789.— Ibid. 

BARRINGTON  (John  Shute,  viscount) 
a  nobleman  distinguished  for  theological  learn* 
ing,  was  the  youngest  sen  of  Benjamin  Shute, 
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merchant.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  received 
part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  studied 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1701  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  to 
which  body  he  belonged.  Being  employed  by 
lord  Somers  to  engage  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  to  favour  the  projected  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  was  in  1708  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  place  of  commissioner 
of  the  customs,  from  which  h«  was  removed 
by  the  Tory  ministry  of  Anne.  This  depriva- 
tion however  was  of  little  consequence,  his 
fortune  having  been  secured  by  the  bequest  of 
two  considerable  estates  from  different  persons, 
one  of  which  was  left  him  by  Francis  Barring- 
ton  of  Tofts,  Esq.  whose  name  he  assumed  by 
act  of  parliament.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  1720  waB  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  viscount  Barring- 
ton  of  Ardglass.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
he  became  connected  with  one  of  the  bubbles 
of  that  time,  called  the  Harburgh  Lottery ; 
and  when  the  delusion  became  apparent,  he 
was  in  consequence  expelled  the  house  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  censure  which  he  scarcely  merited, 
as  the  misconduct  seems  to  have  rested  prin- 
cipally with  the  ministry  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover.  His  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  is  thought  to  have  produced  this  severity ; 
although,  according  to  a  passage  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  lord  Orford,  that  minister  by 
no  means  exposed  his  personal  misconduct  in 
the  transaction  so  much  as  he  might  have  done. 
In  1725  lord  Barrington  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  "  Miscellanea  Sacra,"  2 
vols.  8vo,  since  reprinted  by  his  son,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1770.  This 
work  traces  the  methods  taken  by  the  apostles 
to  propagate  Christianity,  of  which  it  has  been 
deemed  a  judicious  defence.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  "An  Essay  on  the  several 
Dispensations  of  God  to  Mankind/'  8vo,  and 
was  also  the  author  of  various  other  tracts 
relative  to  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  died  in  1734,  leaving  several  children,  of 
whom  five  sons  had  the  uncommon  fortune  of 
each  rising  to  high  stations  respectively  in  .the 
state,  the  church,  the  law,  the  army,  and  the 
navy;  the  youngest  of  them  is  the  present 
bishop  of  Durham,  still  surviving  (1825)  aged 
upwards  of  ninety.  Lord  Barrington  was  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Locke,  whose  senti- 
ments on  civil  and  religious  liberty  he  strictly 
adopted.  Although  bred  a  Dissenter,  and  a 
leader  of  that  body,  he  was  also  a  frequenter 
and  communicant  of  the  church  of  England. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BARRINGTON  (Daines)  fourth  son  of 
the  first  viscount  Barrington,  distinguished  as 
a  lawyer,  antiquary,  and  naturalist.  He  was 
born  in  1727,  and,  after  preparatory  studies  at 
Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  held  several  offices  previous  to 
his  being  appointed  a  Welch  judge  in  1757  ; 
and  he  was  subsequently  second  justice  of 
Cheater  till  l783,  when  lie  resigned  that  post, 
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and  thenceforward  lived  in  retirement,  chiefly 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  died  in  March  1800.  Hie  works  of  this 
writer  are  numerous,  consisting  of  papers  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
societies,  of  both  which  learned  bodies  he  was 
a  fellow ;  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly 
the  more  Ancient,"  &c.  1766,  4to ;  an  edition 
of  Orosius,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
king  Alfred,  and  an  English  translation  and 
notes,  1773 ;  "  Tracts  on  the  Probability  of 
reaching  the  North  Pole,"  1775, 4to,  occasioned 
by  the  arctic  expedition  of  captain  Phipps, 
afterwards  lord  Mulgrave. — Gent,  Mag.  $Ji- 
choVt  Lit,  Ante,  of  the  lQth  century. 

BARROS  (John  de)  a  Portuguese  histo- 
rian, born  at  Viseo  in  1496,  and  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emanuel.  He  was  patronised 
by  the  infant  John,  who,  succeeding  his  father 
in  1521,  appointed  Barros  governor  of  St  George 
de  Mina  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  afterwards 
made  him  treasurer  of  the  Indies.  He  subse- 
quently gave  him  the  lordship  of  Paraiba  in 
the  Brazils,  on  condition  of  his  peopling  the 
country  with  Portuguese  settlers,  which  he 
attempted  to  do,  but  the  fleet  which  he  fitted 
out  for  that  purpose  was  destroyed.  He  died 
in  1570.  Barros  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Asia  and  the  Indies,"  in  four 
decads,  throe  of  which  were  published  during 
his  life,  and  the  fourth  after  his  decease.  This 
work  has  been  continued  by  other  writers: 
the  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Lisbon, 
1736,  3  vols,  folio. — Teissier,  ELoges  des  Homme* 
Savans,  b.  iii.     Moreri. 

BARROW  (Isaac)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  was  the  son  of  Mr  Thomas 
Barrow,  a  respectable  citizen  and  linen-draper 
of  London,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1630. 
His  childhood  gave  no  presage  of  his  future 
celebrity  ;  for  at  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
was  educated,  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
fighting  and  neglect  of  study.  Being  removed 
to  a  school  at  Felsted  in  Essex,  he  began  to 
shew  some  earnest  of  his  future  great  reputa- 
tion. He  was  subsequently  entered  a  pen- 
sioner of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  scholar  in  1647.  The  ejec- 
tion of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
from  his  fellowship  of  Peterhouse,  in  can Re - 
quence  of  his  adherence  to  the  royal  party, 
and  the  great  losses  sustained  by  his  father  in 
the  same  cause,  left  him  in  a  very  unprovided 
condition.  His  good  disposition  and  great  at- 
tainments however  so  won  upon  his  superiors, 
that  although  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  co- 
venant, he  was  very  highly  regarded.  In  1649 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  find- 
ing that  opinions  in  church  and  state  opposite 
to  his  own  now  prevailed,  proceeded  some 
length  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and 
chemistry,  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  however  changed  his  mind,  and  to 
the  study  of  divinity  joined  that  of  mathema- 
tics and  astronomy,  unbending  his  mind  by 
the  cultivation  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways much  attached.  In  1652  he  graduated 
M.A.  at  Oxford,  and  being  disappointed  is 
his  endeavour  to  obtain  the  Greek 
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•Lip  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  a  scheme  of 
foreign  travel.  He  set  out  in  1655 ;  and 
during  his  absence  his  first  work,  an  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  visited  France  and  Italy,  where 
he  embarked  for  Smyrna;  and  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  being  attacked  by  an  Al- 
gerine  corsair,  he  stood  manfully  to  the  guns 
until  the  enemy  was  beaten  off.  From  Smyrna 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  returned  in 
1659  by  way  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
was  soon  after  episcopally  ordained  by  bishop 
Brownrigg.  In  1660  he  was  elected  Greek 
professor  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
without  a  competitor.  At  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  Wilkins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
he  was  in  1662  chosen  geometry  professor  of 
Gresham  college,  and  in  1663  the  Royal  So- 
ciety elected  him  a  member  of  that  body,  in 
the  first  choice  after  their  incorporation.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  the  first  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  an  excellent  pre- 
fatory lecture,  on  the  utility  of  mathema- 
tical science.  In  1669,  on  a  conscientious 
principle  of  duty,  he  determined  to  give  up 
mathematics,  and  adhere  exclusively  to  divi- 
nity: accordingly,  after  publishing  his  cele- 
brated "  Lectiones  Optics,"  he  resigned  his 
chair  to  a  successor  worthy  of  him,  the  great 
Newton.  In  1670  he  was  created  D.D.  by 
mandate,  and  in  1672  the  king  nominated 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college,  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  bestowed  it  on  the  best 
scholar  in  England.  He  had  before  this  re- 
fused a  living,  given  him  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure his  services  as  a  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  it  to  bestow,  because  he 
deemed  such  a  contract  simoniacal ;  and  he 
now,  with  similar  conscientiousness,  had  a 
clause  in  liis  patent  of  master,  allowing  him 
to  marry,  erased,  because  incompatible  with 
the  intentions  of  the  founder.  In  1675  he 
was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge ;  but  the  credit  and  utility  ex- 
pected from  his  labours  were  frustrated  by  an 
untimely  death,  from  a  violent  fever  in  May, 
1677,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
The  works  of  Dr  Barrow  are  of  the  highest 
class,  both  as  a  mathematician  and  a  divine. 
Of  the  former,  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: 1.  Enclidis  Elementa/'  Cantab.  1655, 
8vo  ;  2.  "  Euclidis  Data,1'  Cantab.  1657, 
8vo ;  3.  "  Lectiones  Optic*,"  Load.  1669, 
4to ;  4.  "  Lectiones  Geometries,"  Lond. 
1670,  4to ;  5.  Archimedis  Onera,  Apollonii 
ConicOTum,  lib.  iv  ;  Theodosii  Sphencorum, 
lib.  iii ;  nova  methodo  illustrata  et  succincte 
Demonstrata,"  Lond.  1675,  4to  ;  6.  "  Lectio 
in  qua  theoremata  Archimedis  de  sphera  et 
cylradro  per  methodum  indivisibilium  inves- 
Ugata,"  &c.  Lond.  1678, 12mo ;  7.  "  Mathe- 
tnatic®  Lectiones,"  Lond.  1683,  which  latter 
two  works  were  not  published  till  after  his 
death ;  8.  All  his  English  works,  which  are  ex- 
clusively theological :  they  were  left  in  M.S., 
and  published  by  Dr  Tillotson,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
j  9.  "  Isaaci  Barrow  Opuscula," 
r.  fetio.    As  a  mathematician,  espe* 
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daily  in  the  higher  geometry,  Barrow  had 
been  deemed  inferior  only  to  Newton :  as 
divine   he  was   singularly  distinguished    for 
depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  he  ss 
exhausted  the  subjects  on  which  he  treated  in 
his  sermons,  that  Charles  II  used  to  call  him 
an  unfair  preacher,  for  leaving  nothing  to  be 
said  after  him.   Le  Clerc  speaks  of  his  sermons 
as  exact  dissertations,  rather  than  addresses  to 
the  people  ;    and  although   unusually  long, 
they  so  abound  in  matter,  that  his  language 
sometimes  labours  in  the  expression  of   it, 
whence  his  style  is  occasionally  involved  and 
parenthetical.    Passages  of  sublime  and  sim- 
ple   eloquence    however    not    unfrequently 
abound ;     and  although  his  divinity  is  less 
read  now  than  formerly,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  excellent  thoughts 
and  arguments.    A  fine  specimen  of  his  cha- 
racteristic copiousness  is  quoted  by  Addison 
from  his  sermon  on  "  Vain  and  idle  Talking," 
in  which  the  various  forms  and  guises  of  wit 
are  enumerated  with  a  felicity  of  expression 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.     Dr 
Barrow  was  indeed  celebrated  for  his  own 
wit,  and  still  more  for  his  personal  courage, 
which  was  always  remarkable.     In  external 
appearance  he  exhibited  more  of  the  scholar 
than  the  man  of  the  world  ;    being  short  in 
his  person,  meagre  in  his  countenance,  and 
unnecessarily  slovenly  in  his  habits.    These 
however  were  but  small  defects  in  a  man  other- 
wise so  highly  gifted,  and  so  modest,  conscien- 
tious, and  amiable.    Charitable  even  in  bound- 
ed circumstances,  altogether  disinterested  in 
in  prosperity,  and  serene  and  contented  in  all 
fortunes,  he  was  at  once  the  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, leaving  little  property  other  than  his 
books,  and  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  to  bis  country. — Biog.  Brit, 
Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BARRUEL  (Auoustin)  a  French  eccle- 
siastic and  man  of  letters,  of  some  eminence 
during  the  French  Revolution.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  1774  with  an  ode  on  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  and  soon  after  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Freron  in  the  composition 
of  the  ••  Annee  Literaire."  In  1788  he  became 
editor  of  "  Le  Journal  Ecclesiastique,"  which 
he  carried  on  till  July  1 792.  As  the  principles 
he  advocated  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution 
and  the  alterations  made  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  powers ;  and,  after  a  temporary 
concealment  in  Paris,  he  made  his  escape  to 
England.  Here  in  1794  he  published  his 
"  History  of  the  French  Clergy  during  the 
Revolution ;"  and  in  1796  appeared  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  "  Memoirs  for  a  History  of  Jacobinism, 
Impiety,  and  Anarchy,"  the  remaining  part  of 
which  followed  some  years  after.  It  is  an 
exaggerated  and  highly  coloured  production, 
excusable  possibly  on  account  of  the  author's 
education,  profession,  and  party,  but  upon  which 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  for  facts  not  other* 
wise  substantiated.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1802,  and  died  there,  Oct.  5, 1820.  at  the  age 
of  se*wty-nine«— -Af <mtWy  Afa/. 
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BARRY  (Gibald)  usually  styled  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  was  born  at  Pembroke  in  South 
Wales,  about  tl46,  being  descended  from  a 
family  allied  to  the  princes  of  the  country. 
After  an  early  education  at  home,  he  was  sent 
to  France  for  improvement,  and  on  his  return 
home  obtained  various  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments.   At  thirty  yeais  of  age  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  St  David's,  in  succession  to  his  un- 
cle ;  but,  satisfied  that  king  Henry  II  would 
not  confirm  the  election  of  a  native  Welsh- 
man, he  declined  the  preferment.     He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  study  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  returning  in  1180,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  see  of 
St  David's  for  three  or  four  years,  on  the  tu- 
multuary expulsion  of  the  bishop.    In  1184, 
Henry  II  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  at- 
tended much  to  his  advice  on  Welsh  affairs. 
The  next  year  he  accompanied  prince  John 
to  Ireland,  and  was  offered  the  united  sees  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin ;  but  disapproving  of  the 
measures  of  John,  he  again  declined  the  pre- 
ferment, and  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  "  Topography  of  Ire- 
land.     Returning  to  Wales  in  1 187,  he  assi- 
duously employed  himself  in  writing  that  work, 
and  when  it  was  finished,  went  to  Oxford,  and 
publicly  recited  it  for  three  days  running, 
during  which  he  sumptuously  feasted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  the  citizens,  soldiers, 
inhabitants,  and  poor.    In  1188  he  accompa- 
nied the  primate  Baldwin  in  a  tour  through 
Wales,  to  preach  up  the  crusade  ;  the  best  re- 
sult of  which  journey  was  his  "  Itinerary  of 
Wales."     During  the  expedition  of  Richard  I, 
he  was  of  much  assistance  to  William  Long- 
champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  management 
of  Wales,  but  upon  some  disgust  he  retired 
from  court,  and  spent  six  years  at  Lincoln  in 
study  and  in  writing.      He  was  afterwards 
much  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  become 
bishop  of  St  David's,  always  the  chief  object 
of  his  ambition;  but  he  was  defeated  after 
much  anxiety  and  vexation.    In  1 2 1 5  he  might 
have  been  nominated  to  that  see,  but  refused 
it  on  the  proffered  terms,  and  Boon  after  re- 
tired into  a  monastery,  where  he  died  about 
1220.     His  printed  works  are,  1.  "  Topogra- 
phia  Hibernwe,"  160ft;  2.  "  Historia  Vatici- 
nalis  de  expugnatione  Hiberniac,"  1602,  which 
two  works  are  in  Hollinshed  and  Camden ; 
3.    "  Itinerarum   Cambris,"    1585,  8vo,  of 
which  a  translation  was  published  by  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare,  t  vols,  4to,  1806  ;  4.  "  De  Lau- 
dibus  Cambrorum,"  8vo,  1585  ;  5.  "  Gemma 
Eccleaiastica,"  1549,  8vo  ;  6.  "  Liber  secun- 
dus  de  descriptione  Walli®,"   published  by 
Wharton  in  his   "  Anglia  Sacra."    Besides 
these  works,  there  are  many  of  his  MSS.  in 
the  various  public  libraries,  one  of  which,  in 
exposure  of  the  views  of  the  monks,  whom  he 
detested,  is  very  remarkable.    Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  deserves  credit  for  his  literary  indus- 
try, and  the  variety  of  his  writings  ;  but  al- 
though some  of  his  descriptions  are  not  void 
of  a  degree  of  eloquence,  his  general  style 
if  puerile,  affected,  and  frill  of  quibbles  and 
conceits.    His  judgment  was  also  exceedingly 
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weak,  his  credulity  being  extreme,  and  Lis 
accounts  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  prophecies 
and  fables  of  Merlin  and  similar  impostors. 
Many  errors  and  falsehoods  have  been  de- 
tected in  his  two  works  on  Ireland;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  industry  and 
perseverance  was  not  accompanied  with .  a 
more  powerful  understanding. — Biog.  Brit, 

BARRY  (James  T.)  This  eccentric  ana 
celebrated  artist  was  born  at  Cork  in  1741 
being  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  who  traded  from 
that  port  to  England.  It  was  the  intention  oi 
his  father  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  his 
calling ;  but  his  decided  inclination  for  draw- 
ing induced  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  academy  of  Mr  West  of  Dublin. 
Where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  gained  the 
prize  for  the  best  historical  work,  by  his  pic- 
ture of  St  Patrick  landing  in  Ireland.  By 
the  kindness  of  Mr  Burke,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Italy,  where  he  studied  four  years,  -and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Clementini  aca- 
demy of  Bologna.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1770 :  the  next  year  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  his  Adam  and  Eve,  and  in 
1772  his  Venus  Anadyomene,  a  picture  which 
has  been  the  most  admired  of  all  his  works. 
In  1775  he  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
real  and  imaginary  obstructions  to  the  increase 
of  the  Arts  in  England,"  in  answer  to  abbe 
Winckelman,  who  deemed  the  English  inca- 
pable of  any  great  progress  in  art,  from  their 
"  natural  deficiency  in  genius,  and  the  un- 
favourable temperature  of  their  climate."  '  He 
soon  after  made  his  celebrated  proposal  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  to  paint 
gratuitously  a  series  of  pictures  allegoncally 
illustrative  of  the  culture  and  progress  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  This  work  he  accomplished 
in  three  years,  without  assistance,  and  while 
enduring  no  small  anxiety  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  bis  circumstances,  which  however 
were  produced  in  a  great  degree  by  his  singu- 
lar waywardness  and  eccentricity.  In  1777 
he  was  made  a  Royal  Academician,  and  in 
1780  professor  of  painting,  which  situation 
be  lost  in  1799,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  induce  the  Academy  to  appropriate 
the  receipt  of  the  exhibitions  to  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  old  masters  for  the  use  ol 
the  pupils.  This  public  spirited  plan  suited 
neither  the  interests  or  views  of  an  influentia, 
body  of  the  Academicians ;  nor  was  the  intem- 
perate manner  of  Mr  Barry  of  a  nature  te 
remove  their  objections.  The  division  ended 
by  his  expulsion  from  the  professor's  chair, 
and  ultimately  from  the  Academy  itself;  which 
proceedings  were  laid  before  king  George  III, 
and  approved  of  by  him.  Soon  after,  the  ear 
of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  him 
which  amounted  to  about  1,000/.  With  this 
sum  it  was  intended  to  purchase  an  annuity 
when  the  object  of  the  bounty  was  seized 
with  a  pleuritic  fever,  which  carried  him  of 
on  the  22d  Feb.  1806,  aged  sixty-five.  Hi 
was  a  painter  of  unquestionable  talenfe 
of  original  genius,  hat  was  never  able 
to  accomplish  what  he  projected,  or 
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Hoe  what  lie  professed ;  added  to  which,  his 
enthusiasm  was  marked  by  peculiarities  which 
sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of  un- 
soundness of  mind.  Towards  the  close  of  life 
he  was  doubtless  occasionally  deranged.  His 
works  are  collected  in  2  void.  4to,  1809,  of 
which  his  lectures  are  deemed  the  most  ho- 
nourable to  his  abilities. — Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,     Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters. 

BARRY  (S pr anger)  an  English  actor 
of  distinguished  eminence,  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Garrick.  His  peculiar  merits  as 
a  hero  of  the  buskin  were  derived  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  natural  endowments  of  a 
fine  person,  melodious  voice,  and  most  pleas- 
ing address.  When  Garrick  was  in  the  height 
of  his  fame,  Barry  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
Covent  Garden.  Ihe  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  acted  at  that  theatre  and  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  a  vast  number  of  nights  successively ; 
Barry  performed  the  principal  character  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  public  at  first  crowded  to  see  the  rival 
actors ;  but  were  so  satiated  by  the  repetition 
of  the  piece,  that  both  houses  were  at  length 
almost  deserted.  The  following  epigram  was 
made  on  this  occasion  ; 

"  What  Play  to-night,"  says  angry  Ned, 
As  from  his  bed  he  rouses, — 

"  Romeo,  again!"  and  scratched  his  head-- 
*'  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.''' 
Barry,  who  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  after- 
wards became  proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  that 
city  ;  in  which  situation  he  lost  a  great  deal 
of  property.  Returning  to  London,  he  died  in 
January  1777,  aged  fifty-eighi.  See  Craw- 
ford.— Davis's  Life  of  Garrick. 

BARSANTI  (Francesco)  a  native  of 
Lucca,  born  in  1690.  Having  early  attained 
to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  music,  he  ac- 
companied his  countryman  Geminiani  to  Lon- 
don in  1714.  While  on  this  side  the  channel, 
he  visited  Scotland,  and  gave  great  effect  to 
much  of  its  national  music  by  adapting  bases 
to  popular  airs.  Several  of  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions evince  considerable  knowledge  of  his 
art.—  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BARTAS  (William  de  Saluste,  sieur  du) 
a  famous  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and,  accord- 
ing to  De  Thou,  an  amiable  man.  of  dis- 
tinguished honour  and  probity,  wlio  wrote 
merely  for  his  own  amusement  those  works 
which  obtained  for  him  a  very  high  degree  of 
temporary  celebrity.  The  principal  production 
of  Du  Bartas  is  entitled,  "  Divine  Weeks  and 
Works."  It  is  a  kind  of  general  survey  of 
nature,  and  abounds  in  far-fetched  thoughts, 
absurd  metaphors,  and  bombastic  phraseology : 
the  poem  is  however  occasionally  illuminated 
by  sparks  of  genius,  which  only  serve  to  ren- 
der more  visible  the  bad  taste  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  composition.  Joshua  Sylvester 
in  the  reign  of  James  I  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  poem,  in  a  style  and 
manner  well  adapted  to  afford  a  notion  of  the 
Imminent  features  of  the  original.  The  work 
of  Du  Bartas  appeared  in  most  European  lan- 

•ges,  and  within  the  space  of  aii  years 
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passed  through  more  than  thirty  editions,  af- 
fording a  striking  instance  of  the  transitory 
triumph  of  false  taste.  Du  Bartas  was  in  the 
service  of  Henry  IV,  who  employed  him  in 
several  embassies,  He  died  in  1591. — Nouv 
Diet.  Hist. 

BARTH  (Jon?*)  a  celebrated  sea-captain  in 
the  service  of  France,  was  born  at  Dunkirk  in 
1651,  being  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  and  him- 
self brought  up  to  the  same  humble  calling 
He  was  entirely  uneducated,  and  rough  h»  his 
manners  and  appearance,  but  signalized  him- 
self by  so  many  daring  and  singular  acts,  iu 
privateering  against  the  Dutch  and  English, 
that  he  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  narrow 
seas.  He  was  at  length  taken  into  the  French 
navy,  and  by  degrees  raised  higher  in  com- 
mand, until  in  1692  he  was  made  commodore 
of  a  squadron  of  seven  frigates  and  a  fire-ship. 
With  this  force  he  passed  through  an  English 
and  Dutch  fleet  which  was  blocking  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk  ;  took  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  merchantmen ;  and  making  a  de- 
scent near  Newcastle,  burnt  200  houses,  and 
relumed  triumphantly  to  port  with  prizes  to  a 
great  amount.  Various  other  distinguished 
services  followed  ;  but  his  greatest  action  was 
in  1694,  when,  being  sent  with  six  ships  of 
war  to  escort  home  a  fleet  of  corn  vessels,  he 
found  them  captured  by  a  Dutch  squadron  of 
eight  ships  of  war,  which  he  attacked  without 
hesitation,  took  the  admiral's  ship  and  two 
more,  and  recovered  all  the  prizes.  For  this 
action  he  was  ennobled,  but  always  remained 
a  rough  and  uncultivated  tar.  When  taken  to 
court  by  the  chevalier  Forbin,  the  head  of  the 
marine,  whom  the  courtiers  on  this  occasion 
called  a  bear-leader,  John  is  said  to  have  worn 
breeches  of  cloth  of  gold,  most  uncomfortably 
lined  with  cloth  of  silver.  "  John  Barth," 
said  the  King,  "  I  have  made  you  a  commo- 
dore." •'  You  have  done  right,  sire,"  replied 
John.  This  answer  exciting  die  mirth  of  those 
around,  Louis,  whose  presence  of  mind  in  the 
way  of  dignity  and  good  manners  seldom  for- 
sook him,  calmly  observed,  that  the  reply  of 
Barth  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  his  own 
value,  and  intended  to  give  new  proofs  of  it. 
His  talent  was  for  prompt  and  daring  enter- 
prises, rather  than  for  extensive  and  compli- 
cated command  ;  and  he  was  employed  accord- 
ingly. He  died  in  1702,  aged  fifty-one. — Ibid, 
.  BARTHE  (Nicholas  Thomas)  a  French 
dramatist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1733.  He  was 
educated  under  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and 
on  leaving  college,  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
academy  of  Marseilles,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently was  chosen  a  member.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  legal  profession ;  but  giving 
way  to  his  inclination,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  theatre.  In  1764 
he  produced  an  afterpiece  called  "L' Ama- 
teur," which  was  well  received,  as  likewise 
was  another  drama,  entitled  "  Fausses  Infidi- 
lites."  He  wrote  two  other  pieces,  which 
were  less  successful,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated Ovid's  "  Art  of  Love,"  and  published 
S>etical  epistles,  and  other  works  in  verse, 
c  died  in  1785*— Ibid. 
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BARTHELEMI  (Joiiy  Jamis,  aboc")  a 
distinguished  literary  character,  was  born  in 
1716  at  Cassis,  a  sea-port  in  Provence,  of  a 
family  settled  at  Aubagne  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  much  respected.    At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Marseilles, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  seminary 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  ultimately  received 
the  tonsure.     Not  being  satisfied  with   the 
course  of  application  in  this  establishment,  he 
formed  to  himself  an  additional  plan  of  private 
study,  comprehending  the  Greek,  Chaldean, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  which  he  pursued  with 
a  degree  of  ardour  that  brought  on  a  dangerous 
illness.     While  thus  engaged,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  Maronite  then  resident 
at  Marseilles,  by  whose  assistance  he  learned 
the  Arabic  language  ;  and  such  was  his  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  enabled  himself  to  commit  to 
memory  and  deliver  several  Arabic  sermons  to 
a  body  of  Arabian  and  Armenian  catholics  at 
Marseilles.     Having  finished  his  studies,  he 
retired  to  his  family  at  Aubagne,  but  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  with  M.  Cary,  who  pos- 
sessed a  choice  cabinet  of  medals,  and  in  whose 
society  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  that  predi- 
lection for  the  study  of  ancient  history  and 
literature,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
distinguished.    In  1744  he  went  to  Paris  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  M.  Boze,  keeper 
of  the  royal  medals,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
formally  associated  in  the  care  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cabinet.    In  1747  he  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
on  the  death  of  M.  de  Boze  succeeded  him  as 
keeper  of  the  king's  medals.     In  the  succeed- 
ing year  M.  de  Stain vi He,  afterwards  duke  dc 
Choiseul,  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Rome, 
invited  the  abbe  to  accompany  him.    His  en- 
gagement would  not  allow  him  to  attend  the 
ambassador  in  his  journey,  but  he  joined  him 
at  Rome  in  the  autumn,  and  after  being  pre- 
sented to  pope  Benedict  XIV,  made  the  tour  of 
Naples.    Here  he  viewed  the  subterraneous 
treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  his  return  to  Rome 
by  a  new  and  ably  supported  explanation  of 
the  famous  Mosaic  at  Palestrina,  which  he 
was  of  opinion  related  not  to  Sylla,  but  to  the 
emperor  Adrian.     When  M.  de  Stainville, 
then  duke  of  Choiseul,  became  minister  in 
1758,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  provide  for 
the  abbe,  whose  moderation  was  more  than 
gratified  by  several  successive  pensions    and 
the   place  of  secretary-general  of  the  Swiss. 
When  in  1771  Choiseul  was  banished  to  his 
seat  at  Chantcloup,  to  make  way  for  Aiguillon, 
Barthelemi  followed  him ;  and  on  the  duke's 
dismissal,  resolved  to  resign  his  place  of  secre- 
tary.   Advised  by  the  duke  to  go  to  court 
and  give  it  up  in  person,  on  his  unalterable 
resolution  to  retreat  with  his  patron,  he  was 
illowed  to  retain  a  pension  of  10,000  livres  on 
the  appointment.    At  this  time  his  income 
was  35,000  livres  per  annum,  which  he  ex- 
pended in  kindness  to  men  of  literature,  in  the 
advantageous  settlement  of  liis  nephews,  and 
m  the  Increase  of  his  library.    After  thus 
sperofing  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he 
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found  himself,  by  the  suppression  of  places  and 
pensions,  suddenly  reduced  to  strict  neccesa 
lies,  at  a  time  when  old  age  had  brought  with 
it  the  usual  accession  of  infirmities.  Pos- 
sessed of  that  calm  constitutional  tempera- 
ment, which  is  far  beyond  riches,  he  bore 
this  change  without  complaint,  and  even  with 
gaiety.  In  1788  appeared  his  celebrated  work, 
"  The  Travels  of  the  Younger  Anacharsis," 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  It  was  received  with  universal  ap- 
plause, and  procured  him  an  entrance  into  the 
French  Academy  by  acclamation.  In  1790  he 
was  offered  the  vacant  post  of  king's  libra- 
rian, which  he  declined,  deeming  himself  in- 
adequate to  the  requisite  duties ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  employ  himself  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  which  under  his  superintendence  had 
increased  in  number  from  20,000  to  40,000 
In  1792  the  failure  of  his  strength  became 
manifest,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
himself,  his  nephews,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, were  denounced  as  aristocrats  by  one  of 
the  miserable  wretches  of  .that  gloomy  period, 
called  Duby,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  library, 
whom  the  abbe  had  never  even  seen.  Being 
arrested  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Choiseul 
in  September  1793,  be  was  conducted  to  the 
prison  of  Les  Magdelonettes,  and  submitted 
to  tliis  indignity  with  his  usual  serenity,  and 
a  cell  being  prepared  for  him,  retired  quietly" 
to  repose.  Madame  de  Choiseul  and  her 
friends  so  rapidly  interested  themselves  to  get 
the  order  reversed,  that  he  was  released  the  same 
evening  by  the  Committee,  who,  ashamed  of  the 
transaction,  asserted  that  the  arrest  had  taken 
place  without  their  knowledge.  Soon  after,  by 
way  of  reparation,  he  was  offered  the  place  of 
librarian  m  chief,  but  successfully  pleaded  his 
age  and  infirmities.  He  lived  on  however 
until  April  SO,  1795,  on  which  day  he  was 
reading  Horace,  until  the  book  fell  from  his 
cold  hands,  and,  apparently  yielding  to  sleep, 
he  expired  unobserved  in  the  commencement 
of  his  eightieth  year.  The  person  of  Barthe- 
lemi was  large  and  well  proportioned  ;  and  bis 
features,  according  to  an  excellent  bust  of  him 
by  Houdon,  admirably  expressed  the  antique 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  character.  In 
many  respects  he  resembled  the  best  of  the 
philsophical  characters  of  that  Greece  which  he 
so  much  admired.  The  works  of  the  abbe 
Barthelemi  published  separately  are — 1.  "  Les 
Amours  de  Carite  et  de  Polydore,"  1760  and 
1796  ;  2.  "  Lettre  sur  quelques  monumens 
Pheniciens,"  1766,  4to ;  3.  «•  Entretiens  sur 
l'Etat  de  la  Musique  Grecque,  an  quatrieme 
Siecle,"  1777,  8vo ;  4.  "  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis,"  3  vols.  4  to— 7  vols.  8vo,  1788  ; 
5.  A  portion  of  a  vast  medallic  history,  under 
the  title  of  "  Paleographie  Numismatique," 
3 vols,  folio;  6.  "Discours  prononce  a  1' Acade- 
mic Francaise,"  1789,  4to;  "  7.  Voyage  en 
Italie  ;"  8.  "  Dissertation  sur  une  Inscription 
Greque,"  1792,  8vo;  9. "  (Euvres  diverse*," 
published  by  St  Croix,  1795,  t  toIs.  8to.^  To 
these  are  to  be  added  many  pi  ~~^~ 

of  classical  antiquity,  in. the 
Academy* — Life  by  the  Duk* 
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BARTHELEMON  (Francis  Hippoute) 
a  celebrated  musical  composer  and  violin- 
player,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1741,  author  of 
"Le  Fleuve  Scamandre,"  "Pelopicla,"  and 
other  operas.  Coming  to  London  in  1765,  this 
last-named  production  of  his  was  so  well  received 
that  Garrick  engaged  him  immediately  to  set 
several  dramatic  pieces  for  his  theatre.  Among 
others,  the  "  Peep  behind  the  Curtain,"  which 
had  a  run  of  a  hundred  and  eight  nights  in  one 
season,  and  general  Borgoyne's  "  Maid  of  the 
Oaks,"  brought  out  in  1774,  are  indebted  to 
him  for  their  music.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  commencement  of  this  engagement,  sin- 
gularly illustrative  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  composing.  At  their 
first  interview,  Garrick,  having  questioned  him 
as  to  his  ability  in  setting  English  words,  took 
a  pen  and  wrote  down  the  words  of  a  song  to 
be  introduced  in  the  "  Country  Girl."  Bar- 
thelemon  in  the  meanwhile,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  wrote  down  the  notes  as  fast  as  the 
Other  composed  his  verses.  "  There,  Sir,  is  my 
■ong,"  at  length  cried  the  manager.  "  And 
there,  Sir,  is  the  music  to  it,"  returned  the 
composer.  An  invitation  to  dinner  was  the 
consequence  of  this  unexpected  display  of 
talent,  at  which  Dr  Johnson  was  present,  and 
commenced  an  acquaintance  of  long  duration 
with  the  musician.  The  illiberality  of  the 
manager  however  soon  disgusted  him  with  the 
stage,  for  which  he  wrote  no  more.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  as  leader  at  the  Opera- 
house  for  several  seasons,  where  his  execution 
and  taste  were  much  admired,  especially  in 
Ins  adagio  movements,  and  as  a  performer  of 
Corelli's  solos.  His  wife  (Miss  Young)  was 
also  possessed  of  much  musical  talent.  She 
composed  an  anthem  and  a  set  of  hymns  for 
the  Magdalen  and  Asylum  chapels.  M  Bar- 
chelemon  died  in  London  in  1808,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. — Biog,  Diet,  ofMus, 

BARTHOLINE.  There  were  several  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  whose  medical  celebrity 
commenced  with  Caspar  Bartholxnb,  who 
filled  the  medical  chair  at  Copenhagen  eleven 
years ;  when,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made 
during  a  severe  illness,  he  dedicated  himself 
exclusively  to  divinity,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same  university.  He 
had  been  much  distinguished  as  an  anatomist, 
and  wrote  "  Institutions  Anatomic*,"  and 
other  works.  He  died  in  1629.  Thomas 
BARTnoLiNE,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1616,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  medicine  at  Basil  in  1645.  Return- 
ing to  Copenhagen,  he  was  first  made  professor 
of  mathematics,  but  in  1648  obtained  the  ana- 
tomical chair,  which  he  filled  with  much  repu- 
tation. The  first  knowledge  of  the  lymphatics 
•s  ascribed  by  most  English  writers  to  Joliffe ; 
out  as  he  wrote  nothing  on  the  subject,  ana- 
tomists generally  divide  the  honour  between 
Rndbeck  and  lliomas  Bartholine,  the  former 
of  whom  first  saw  and  demonstrated  the  vessels, 
while  Bartholine  first  clearly  understood  their 
course,  and  named  and  described  them.  His 
surliest  work  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Vasa 
*       •    *      nnper  in  ammantibus  inventa  et 
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hepatis  exse^oue,"  appeared  in  1653,  aud 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  He  pur. 
sued  his  anatomical  studies  very  assiduously, 
and  published  a  variety  of  works  on  the  science, 
of  which  the  principal  is,  "  Historiae  Anato- 
mies" in  six  centuries,  printed  from  1654  to 
1 661.  Thomas  Bartholine  was  among  the  first 
who  received  and  defended  the  Harveian  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
fruits  of  his  correspondence,  entitled  "  Episto- 
larum  Medicinalium,"  abound  with  curious 
and  interesting  matter.  He  died  in  1680, 
leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  the 
sons  were  brought  up  to  literature,  and  obtained 
professorships.  Caspar,  the  eldest,  was  his 
successor  in  the  anatomical  chair ;  Thomas, 
another  son,  wrote  several  pieces  on  Danish 
history  and  antiquities  ;  and  Margaret,  one 
of  the  daughters,  acquired  great  reputation  in 
the  Danish  language  by  her  poetry.  There 
were  also  other  members  of  this  family  who 
more  or  less  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talents  and  writings. — Moreri.  Haller,  Bib.Anat. 

BARTHOLOMjEUS,  an  ancient  English 
author,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  music  as  early 
as  the  year  1566.  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his 
History  of  Music,  owns  his  obligations  to  the 
writer  for  his  memoirs  of  the  state  of  the  art 
during  the  dark  ages.  His  work  is  principally 
valuable  for  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
musical  instruments  in  use  in  his  time. — Sir  J. 
Hawkins*  Hist,  cf  Mus, 

BARTLEMAN  (J.)  the  most  celebrated 
bass- singer  of  his  day,  educated  under  Dr 
Cooke,  and  brought  up  in  the  choirs  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  abbey.  His 
first  appearance  as  a  professional  singer  was  at 
the  concerts  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  where  the 
singular  compass  and  sweetness  of  his  fine 
baritone  voice  raised  him  at  once  to  the  top  of 
his  profession.  He  was  immediately  engaged 
at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  eventually  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors  and  conductors  at 
the  Hanover-square  rooms.  He  died  in  1820, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
abbey,  most  of  his  professional  associates  of 
eminence  attending  the  funeral.  There  is  a 
handsome  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  near 
the  spot  of  his  interment. — Biog,  Diet,  of  Mus, 

BARTOLO,  a  lawyer  of  the  14th  century, 
so  famous  among  his  contemporaries  as  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  pompous  titles  of 
Light  and  Star  of  Jurisconsults,  Master  of 
Truth,  Lamp  of  Right,  Guide  -of  the  Blind,  &c. 
He  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Ancona,  and, 
after  studying  at  Perugia  and  Bologna,  was 
made  professor  of  law  at  Pisa.  He  afterwards 
occupied  the  same  post  in  the  university  of 
Perugia,  where  he  probably  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1555  he  was  honoured 
with  the  titles  of  imperial  counsellor  and  do- 
mestic commensal  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV 
He  died  in  1359,  aged  forty-six.  His  works, 
consisting  of  10  vols,  folio,  contain  much  learned 
research,  relating  principally  to  legal  topics. — 
Moreri,    Aikin's  G.  Biog, 

BARTOLI  (Peter  Sanctus)  a  celebrated 
Roman  engraver  of  the  18th  century.  Ha 
executed  the  plates  for  the  following  work* 
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relating  to  ancient  art :  "  Colonna  Trajana," 
folio ;  "  Le  Picture  antiche  nel  Sepolcro  de' 
Naaoni  nella  Via Flaminia,"  1680,  folio;  "  Ro- 
mans Magnitudinis  Monumenta,"  folio ;  "  An- 
tiquiaami  Virgiliani  Codicil  Fragmenta,"  folio ; 
41  Antichi  Sepolcri  Romani  ed  Etruschi,"  folio ; 
Museum  Oaescalcum,"  2  Tola,  folio;  a  col- 
lection of  Ancient  Paintings,  &c.  Bartoli  died 
at  Rome  in  1727. — Heinecken,  Diet,  des  Artistes. 

BARTOLI  (Daniil)  a  Bolognese,  or  aa 
aome  aay  born  at  Ferrara,  author  of  an  ela- 
borate history  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  or 
which  order  he  was  a  member.  This  work, 
which  was  written  in  very  pure  Italian  in  six 
folio  volumes,  was  afterwards  translated  by 
Giannini  into  the  Latin  language.  In  1680 
he  published  a  very  ingenious  and  scientific 
treatise  on  harmonics,  entitled  "  Del  suono  de 
Tremore  Armonici  e  dell  Udito,"  which  formed 
the  basis  of  several  later  dissertations  on 
acoustics.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1685,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. — Barney's  Hist,  of  Mtu. 

BARTOLOZzI  (Francis)  an  eminent  en- 
graver, was  born  in  1728  at  Florence,  where 
bis  father  was  a  silversmith.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  same  business,  but  in  his  employ- 
ment of  the  graver  displayed  so  much  taste  and 
execution,  that  he  was  placed  at  the  Floren- 
tian  academy,  under  Gaetano  Biagio  and  Ig- 
nazio  Hugford.  Here  he  had  for  a  fellow  pu- 
pil Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  he  formed 
a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  After 
a  successful  application  to  painting  for  three 
years,  be  was  articled  to  Joseph  Wagner  of 
Venice,  who  employed  him  too  much  in  the 
execution  of  works  from  inferior  masters,  al- 
though he  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  com- 
plete several  pieces  of  his  own  drawing. 
When  this  engagement  was  expired,  he  mar- 
ried a  Venetian  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  cardinal  Bottari  to 
repair  to  Rome,  where  he  engraved  his  fine 
plates  from  the  life  of  St  Nil  us,  and  the  heads 
of  painters  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari.  Not 
meeting  with  the  encouragement  that  he  ex- 

Scted,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  Mr. 
alton,  librarian  to  George  HI,  employed 
him  to  engrave  some  of  the  drawings  of  Guer- 
cino  and,  pleased  with  the  execution  of  them, 
offered  him  300/.  per  annum  to  accompany 
him  to  England,  and  work  on  his  account. 
Under  this  engagement  he  completed  liis  beau- 
tiful collection  of  Guercinos.  Advised  to  ter- 
minate it,  by  his  countryman  Giardini,  he 
then  worked  on  his  own  account  and  for  the 
booksellers,  particularly  Mr  Boy  dell.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  designs  for  the  benefit  tickets  of  the  higher 
performers  of  the  Opera-house ;  and  hearing 
that  the  celebrated  Strange  said  he  could  exe- 
cute nothing  else,  in  a  fit  of  emulation  he  pro- 
duced his  Clytie,  and  Virgin  and  Child,  from 
A.  Carracci  and  Carlo  Bold.  About  this 
time  the  red  dotted  or  chalk  manner  became 
prevalent;  and  Bartolorzi  contrived  to  execute 
it  so  beautifully  as  to  assist  in  seducing  the 
public  taste  from  the  superior  and  legitimate 
style  of  the  line.  When  the  Royal  Academy 
was  instituted,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  mem- 
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ben  aa  a  painter,  and  might  have  made  a  for* 
tune  by  his  labours ;  but,  with  much  spontaneous 
liberality  and  generosity  to  others,  he  appears 
to  have  been  careless  m  respect  to  pecuniary 
acquirement,  and  in  consequence  was  induced 
in  1802  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  to  superintend  a  school  of 
engravers  at  Lisbon,  with  a  pension  of  100/. 
per  annum,  a  handsome  house,  and  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  engravings.  It  is  said  a  pension 
of  400/.  was  offered  to  him  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land j  but  that  he  would  accept  it  only  on  condi- 
tion that  government  would  explain  the  matter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  This  inter- 
ference being  deemed  improper,  he  proceeded 
with  his  intention,  and  bade  England  farewell 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  received  at 
Lisbon  with  great  distinction,  and  executed 
several  fine  engravings  there  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  considering  his  great  age.  He  died 
in  that  capital  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  leaving 
a  wife  and  a  son,  to  whom,  and  a  favourite  pupil, 
he  left  his  small  property  in  eaual  divisions. 
Few  artists  have  reached  so  distinguished  a 
rank  in  the  profession  as  Bartolozzi,  and  that 
in  every  species  of  engraving.  His  etchings 
in  imitation  of  the  drawings  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, admirably  represent  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  originals ;  and  his  Marlborough 
gems,  musical  tickets,  and  prints  for  Boy- 
dell's  Shakspeare,  exhibit  exquisite  proofs  of 
taste  and  execution.  He  was  so  generous  as 
to  finish  a  plate  left  incomplete  by  Rvland,  at 
the  request  of  that  unhappy  man  while  under 
sentence  of  death  for  forgery,  and  exhibited 
many  other  traits  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
character.  Among  the  pupils  of  Bartoloixi 
were  Sherwin,  Tompkins,  Cheeseman,  John 
and  Francis  Vandramini,  and  many  more.  His 
son,  now  also  deceased,  was  a  musician  in 
London. — Gent,  Mag.    Orig.  Cam. 

BARTON  (Elizabeth)  commonly  called 
the  "  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,1'  was  first  known 
in  the  character  of  a  servant  girl  at  Aldington 
in  Kent,  in  1525.  Some  hysterical  fits  of  an 
uncommon  kind  induced  ignorant  people  to 
think  she  was  inspired.  Masters,  the  parsou 
of  the  place,  with  a  view  to  prop  up  the  de- 
clining cause  of  Rome,  resolved  to  set  her  up 
for  a  prophetess ;  and  under  his  tuition  she 
acted  her  part  so  well,  that  even  Sir  Thomas 
More,  bishop  Fisher,  and  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  so  weak  as  to  be  led  to 
imagine  something  extraordinary  in  the  case, 
Warham  appointed  a  commission,  which  being 
composed  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  con- 
curred in  support  of  the  imposture.  She  had 
now  become  a  nun  ;  and  for  some  time  her  in- 
structors were  satisfied  that  she  should  urge  in 
her  trances  the  use  and  importance  of  the 
Romish  doctrines.  At  length  however  they 
ventured  to  set  her  upon  direct  censures  of  the 
King's  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragun  and 
marriage  with  Ann  Boieyn.  Henry  VIII  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  endure  gambols  of  this  kind, 
and  in  consequence  ordered  the  apprehension 
of  Barton  and  her  accomplices,  who  all,  upon 
examination  l»y  the  star-chamber,  confesses} 
the  imposture,  which  they  publicly 
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before  the  people  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  ma- 
donations  of  a  party  to  induce  them  to  retract, 
sealed  their  fate ;  a  bill  was  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment attainting  them  of  high  treason ;  and 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  five  of  her  accomplices 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  April,  1534.  The 
nun,  a  simple  ignorant  woman,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  her  sentence,  although  some 
Catholic*  writers  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
make  her  and  her  companions  martyrs  of  the 
church  of  Rome*— Biog.  Brit. 

BARTON  (Benjamin  Smith)  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in 
1766,  and  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal  cler- 
gyman, his  mother  being  the  sister  of  David 
Kittenhouse,  the  famous  American  mathema- 
tician. He  studied  at  the  college  of  Pensyl- 
▼ania ;  and  while  a  pupil  there,  he  accompa- 
nied his  uncle  Rittenhouse  and  the  other  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government  to  settle 
the  boundary  line  west  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
afterwards  went  to  study  physic  at  Edinburgh, 
and  then  passed  a  few  months  in  London, 
where  in  1787  he  published  a  small  tract,  en- 
titled "  Observations  on  some  parts  of  Natural 
History;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  apme  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
da  H  which  have  been  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  North  America."  He  next  went  to 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  After  three  years  ab- 
sence, he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  soon 
after  chosen  membeT  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  in  that  city,  of  which  he  be- 
came one  of  the  vice-presidents.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  natural 
history  and  botany  in  the  college  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  death  of  Dr  Rush,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  medical  professor.  He  was 
not  long  after  seized  with  dropsy  in  the  chest ; 
in  hopes  of  relieving  which  he  took  a  voyage 
to  France  and  England,  but  in  vain,  for  he  died 
of  that  disease  December  19,  1815.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  papers  relating  to  natural 
history,  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,"  which  are 
valuable  for  the  information  they  afford. — 
Monthly  Mag. 

BASEDOW  (John  Bernard)  a  native  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  novel  plans  of  education 
attracted  as  much  attention  in  Germany  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  that  of 
Joseph  Lancaster  did  more  recently  in  Eng- 
land.   This  projector,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
peruke-maker,  studied  theology    at  Leipsic, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Hamburgh  about 
1746.    He  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Berghorst  in  Holstein ;  and  subse- 
quently was  chosen  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy and  the  belles  lettres  at  Soroe  in  Den- 
mark.     Here   he  was  patronized  by  count 
Berostorff ;  but  incurring  the  charge  of  hete- 
rodoxy, on  account  of  the  opinions  delivered 
in  his  lectures,  he  was  removed  from  Soroe  to 
the  gymnasium  of   Altona.      His  writings, 
while  in  this  situation,  increased  the  prejudice 
tftftkh  had  been  excited  against  him  to  such  a 
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degree,  that  the  people  began  tq  talk  of  ston- 
ing him,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  afraid  to 
appear  in  public.    These  circumstances  proba- 
bly, in  some  measure,  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  from  religious  controversy  to  a  sub- 
ject of  more  practical  importance.    In  1767 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  improved  mode  of 
education;  after  which    he  issued  proposals 
for  publishing  an  "  Elementary  Book  of  Know- 
ledge," for  which  he  solicited  subscriptions. 
The  public   curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  ob- 
tained contributions  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
rix  dollars,  of  which  sum  1,000  were  advanced 
by  the  empress  of  Russia.     In  1770  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his   "  Methodical 
Book,"  for  the  use  of  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Elementary  Book,"  with  50  copper-plates. 
This  was  translated  into  Latin  and  French ; 
as  also  was  his  grand  treatise,  in  four  volumes, 
with  100   plates,  which  appeared  in   1774 
with  the  title  of   "  Elementary  Work,"    to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former.    Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  he  opened  a  seminary 
for  carrying   his   scheme  into  execution,  at 
Dessau.    He  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Phi- 
lanthropinum,  and  being  supported  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  he 
conducted  it  for  some  time  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess,    like   other  speculators  he  seems   to 
have  been  more  capable  of  forming  plans  than 
executing  them.     Disputes  with  his  associates 
and  other  causes  induced  him  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  Philanthropinum  in  1778 ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  conducted  by  others. 
Basedow  at  length  removed  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  educating  chil- 
dren ;  and  in  that  city  he  died  in  1790,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  works,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned.    A  French  writer  observes, 
that  Basedow  effected  a  revolution  in  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  youth,  for  which  he 
established  a  new  and  ingenious  philosophical 
system.    Many  excellent  teachers  were  form- 
ed in  the  school  which  he  founded ;  and  his 
method  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
progress  of  letters  in  Germany. — Atkins  G. 

BASHUYSEN  (^Henry  James  Van)  a 
learned  divine  and  critic  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  a  native  of  JIanau,  where 
his  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Dutch 
church.  After  having  completed  his  studies, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Hanau.  He  afterwards  occu- 
pied a  similar  situation  at  Zerbst,  where  he 
died  in  1758,  aged  seventy -nine.  About  the 
year  1709  he  set  up  a  printing-office  in  his 
own  house,  at  which  he  printed  many  valua- 
ble works  on  Hebrew  literature,  consisting  of 
his  own  productions,  and  new  editions  of  rab- 
binical authors. — Aikms  G.  Biog. 

BASIL  (St)  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  was  born  A.D.  5?6,  at  Caisarea  in 
Cappadocia.  His  father  had  him  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  polite  literature,  and  he 
seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  a  pro* 
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feaeo?  of  rhetoric  and  a  pleader.  Induced  to 
visit  the  monasteries  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
the  austerities  of  these  misguided  solitaries  so 
impressed  his  imagination,  that  he  himself 
•ought  a  similar  retreat  in  the  province  of 
Pontus.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Eusebius, 
the  bishop  of  his  native  city,  upon  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  same  dignity.  In 
this  station  he  assumed  the  part  of  Athanasius, 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  much  irritated  the  Arian  emperor 
Valens,  who,  however,  did  nothing  more  than 
threaten  and  request.  The  remainder  of  the 
life  of  this  eminent  prelate  was  taken  up  in 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  three  hypostases, 
in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not  succeed.  In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications, 
Basil  excels  most  of  the  fathers,  his  style  be- 
ing pure,  elegant,  and  dignified ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  his  extensive  erudition,  he  argues 
with  more  force  and  closeness,  and  interprets 
scripture  more  naturally  than  other  writers  of 
his  class.  The  best  modern  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Garnier 
and  Morand,  Paris,  3  vols,  folio,  1731  to  1730. 
— Dupin.    Gibbon.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

Basire  (Isaac)  a  learned  divine,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607.  For  some 
time  he  was  master  of  the  free  school  in 
Guernsey,  and  then  became  chaplain  to  Mor- 
ton, bishop  of  Durham,  who  gave  him  a  rec- 
tory and  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese.  In  1640 
he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  in  1643  prebendary 
of  Durham.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  lost  all  his  preferments  ;  on  which  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  Morea,  where  he 
preached  with  great  success  among  the  Greek 
Christians ;  after  which  he  travelled  to  the  Holy 
Land.  At  Constantinople  he  officiated  to  the 
French  Protestants,  and  was  entertained  for 
some  years  by  George  Ragotzi,  who  made 
him  professor  of  divinity  at  Weissenburg.  He 
was  recalled  by  Charles  II  in  1661,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  in  ordinary.  He 
died  in  1676.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Presbytery,  and  several  ser- 
mons.—  Wood's  Athcn.  Oxon. 

BASIRE  (James)  an  ingenious  English 
engraver,  born  in  London  in  1730.  He  stu- 
died his  art  first  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards under  Richard  Da] ton,  with  whom  he 
travelled  to  Rome  for  improvement.  In  1760 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  engraver  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  his  principal 
works  are  plates  of  architectural  and  archaeo- 
logical subjects,  which  he  executed  for  the 
publications  of  that  learned  body.  He  was 
also  engraver  to  the  Royal  Society.  His  death 
took  place  in  1802.  The  works  of  Basire  are, 
in  many  respects,  worthy  of  praise,  but  in 
point  of  minute  accuracy  and  delicate  finish- 
ing, they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  the  principal  architectural  en- 
gravers of  the  present  day. — NichoU't  Lit. 
Ante,  of  the  1 8th  Century. 

BASKERVILLE  (John)  an  English  artist 

deterring  of  notice  for  his  improvements  in 

noting  and  type-founding.    lie  was  born  at 
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Wolverley  in  Worcestershire  in  1706,  and 
inheriting  a  small  estate,  was  brought  up  to  no 
profession.  He,  however,  acquired  a  particular 
skill  in  penmanship  and  carving  letters  on 
stone ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  ho  settled  at 
Birmingham  as  a  writing-master.  He  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  japan- 
ned works  ;  and  in  1750  commenced  his  expe- 
riments on  the  branch  of  art  which  acquired 
for  him  so  much  celebrity.  His  first  great 
performance  as  a  printer  was  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  in  royal  4to,  1756 ;  which  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  some  English 
ones,  in  4to  and  smaller  sizes.  The  beauty  of 
his  typographical  production  was  superior  to 
any  thing  which  had  previously  appeared  from 
an  English  press  ;  and  when  it  u  considered 
that  the  paper  and  ink,  as  well  as  the  types 
and  workmanship,  were  the  fruits  of  one  man's 
skill  and  ingenuity,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  possessed  great  merit.  He  died  in  1775 ; 
and  his  types  and  matrices  were  afterwards 
sold  to  a  literary  society  at  Paris  for  3,700/. — 
Biog.  Brit 

BASNAGE  De  FRANQUENET  (James) 
the  son  of  Henry  Basnage,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  of  a  Calvinist  family,  who  died  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1695.  The  subject  of 
this  article,  of  whom  Voltaire,  in  his  age  of 
Lewis  XIV,  says,  "  that  he  was  more  fitted  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  state  than  of  a  parish,"  was 
born  in  1653.  He  studied  at  Saumur,  and  af- 
terwards at  Geneva  and  at  Sedan,  and  then 
became  minister  among  the  Protestants  at 
Rouen.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
induced  him  to  leave  France  in  1685,  and 
settle  in  Holland,  where  l.e  chiefly  devoted 
his  great  talents,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  literary  researches  and  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  He  was  for  some  time  minister  of 
a  congregation  at  Rotterdam ;  and  in  1709, 
through  the  interest  of  the  pensiona? «  Hein- 
sius,  who  was  much  attached  to  him/  he  was 
made  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  the  Hague.  At  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
he  was  employed  to  conduct  a  secret  nego- 
ciation  with  marshal  d'Uxelles,  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  which  affair  he  executed  with 
much  ability ;  and  he  was  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  several  other  important  com- 
missions. Such  was  his  reputation  for  politi- 
cal sagacity,  that  Dubois,  beiqg  sent  to  the 
Hague  in  1716,  to  negociate  a  defensive  al- 
liance between  France,  England,  and  the  States 
General,  was  directed  by  his  employer,  the 
Regent  duke  of  Orleans,  to  follow  in  all  things 
the  advice  of  Basnage.  The  negotiation  was 
concluded ;  and  the  refugee  minister,  as  the 
reward  of  his  services,  obtained  the  restora- 
tion of  his  estate,  which  he  had  forfeited  on 
leaving  France.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  after 
a  long  illness,  in  1723.  The  works  of  this 
author,  almost  all  written  in  French,  are  very 
numerous,  and  relate  chiefly  to  history  and 
theology.  Among  the  most  important  are— 
"  The  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches," 
1725, 2  vols.  4to  j  "  The  History  of  the  " 
from  Jesus  Chiist  to  the  present  time; 
a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Joseph* 
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15  vol*»12mo;  "  Annals  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, since  the  Peace  of  Mumter,"  %  vols. 
folio,  1719  and  1726.— Now.  Diet.  Hut.  New 
Mem.  of  Literature,  vol.  iv. 

BASNAGE  DE  BEAUVAL  (Henry) 
younger  brother  of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1659, 
was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  be- 
came a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen. 
His  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  induced 
him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  retire  to 
Holland,  where,  in  1684,  he  published  a  tract 
"  On  Religious  Toleration."  Basnage  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  as  -the  writer  of  the 
critical  journal,  entitled  "  L'Histoire  des  Out- 
rages des  Savans,"  25  vols.  12mo,  1687-1709, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  Bayle's  "  Nouvelles  de 
la  Republique  des  Lettres."  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  1710. — Nouv.  Diet,  HUt. 

BASSEVILLE  (Hugh  de)  a  French  writer 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  more 
distinguished  on  account  of  his  fate  than  his 
abilities.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
he  became  editor  of  a  journal  called  "  Le 
Mercure,"  and  afterwards  of"  Journal  d'Etat 
et  du  Citoyen."  Being  sent  envoy  from  the 
republic  to  Rouen  in  1792,  he  behaved  with 
such  violence  and  imprudence,  as  to  excite  a 
popular  commotion  which  cost  him  his  life. 
He  died  in  January  1793,  owing  to  the  inju- 
ries received  from  being  pelted  with  stones. 
He  wrote  Historical  and  Political  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  other  works. — lb. 

BASSANT1N  (James)  a  Scottish  astro- 
nomer and  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Bas- 
santin,  and  was  educated  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  after  which  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  taught  mathematics  at  Paris, 
where  he  probably  adopted  those  notions  con-  j 
cerning  the  pseudo-science  of  astrology,  which 
were  among  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  age. 
In  1562  he  returned  to  his  native  country ;  and 
in  his  way  through  England  he  hazarded  some 
predictions  relative  to  his  unfortunate  sove- 
reign, Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  they  deserved. 
Bassantin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  zealous 
Protestant,  and  a  partizan  of  the  Regent  earl 
of  Murray,  died  in  Scotland  in  1568.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy, 
written  in  French,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
translation  by* John  Toroaesius,  published  at 
Geneva,  folio,  1599. — Biog.  Brit. 

BASSOMPIERRE  (Francis  de)  marshal 
of  France,  descended  from  a  distinguished 
family  in  Lorraine,  was  born  1579.  He  rapidly 
rose  m  the  military  service,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  marshal  in  1622.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland,  in  all  which  employs  he 
evinced  courage  and  conduct,  but  is  thought 
to  have  owed  his  elevation  still  more  to  his 
handsome  person,  wit,  politeness,  and  gene- 
rosity. Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  smarted  un- 
der his  bon-mots,  which  were  peculiarly  caustic 
and  satirical,  and  who  otherwise  feared  his 
ce,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
la  1631,  where  he  was  detained  until 
of  that  imperious  minister j  a  period 
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of  no  less  than  twelve  years.  During  this  re- 
tirement he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  composed  the  works  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered.  These 
consist  of — "  Memoirs,  containing  the  History 
of  his  life,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Occur- 
rences in  the  court  of  France,  from  1598  to 
1631,"  3  vols,  lfcmo;  "  An  Account  of  his 
Embassies,"  2  vols.  12mo;  and  "Remark* 
on  the  History  of  Louis  XIII,  by  Dupleix," 
12mo.  They  all  abound  in  curious  parti- 
culars and  biting  strokes  of  satire ;  and  his 
memoirs  exhibit  him  as  a  mestsuccessful  man 
of  gallantry,  who,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, had  no  less  than  six  thousand  love 
letters  from  ladies  of  the  court  and  city,  to 
commit  to  the  flames  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrest.  On  his  liberation  from  the  Bastile  he 
was  restored  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
was  fixed  upon  as  governor  to  the  young  king 
Louis  XIV,  but  declined  the  post  in  conse- 
qeunce  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  1646. — Moreru    Diet.  Hist. 

BAST1DE  (John  Francis  de  la)  an  indus- 
trious French  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 
at  Marseilles  in  1724.  After  studying  in  his 
native  place,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  engaged  in 
a  great  variety  of  literary  enterprises,  among 
which  was  the  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle  des 
Romans,"  Paris,  1775-1789,  112  vols.  12mo, 
and  the  "  Choix  des  Anciens  Mercures," 
1757-1764,  108  vols.  12mo.  He  also  attempted 
a  work  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  which 
he  entitled  "  Le  Nouveau  Spectateur,"  2  vols. 
8vo.  His  remaining  productions,  which  are 
too  numerous  for  detail,  are  all  of  a  miscella- 
neous and  sprightly  cast,  and  in  consequence 
please,  although  few  of  them  rise  above  me- 
diocrity. The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
Diet*  Httt 

BASTVVICK  (Dr  John)  an  English  physi- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  has  ob- 
tained more  celebrity  from  bis  sufferings  than 
his  writings.  He  was  bornatWrittle,  in  Essex, 
in  1593,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  was 
doctor  of  physic  at  Padua.  He  published,  in 
London,  sometime  about  1635,  a  work  entitled 
"  Flagellatum  Pontifices  et  Episcoporum  latia- 
lium,  for  which  he  was  called  before  the  High 
Commission  Court,  fined  1000/.,  and  sentenced 
to  be  excommunicated,  to  be  debarred  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  to  have  his  book  burnt,  to  pay 
costs  of  suit,  and  to  be  imprisoned  two  years  in 
the  Gatehouse.  This  merciless  procedure,  so  far 
from  breaking  his  spirit,  increased  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  while  in  the  Gatehouse  he  wrote 
"  Apologeticus  ad  presules  Anglicanos,"  and  a 
book  called  the  New  Litany,  in  which  he 
taxed  the  bishops  with  Popery,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  severity  of  his  sentence.  For 
this  last  publication  he  was  again  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  in  Palace-yard,  lose  his  ears, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.  Similar 
sentences  were  passed  in  the  same  year  upon 
Prynne  and  Burton,  which  they  all  endured 
with  great  equanimity ;  and  the  patience,  or 
rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  suffered,  in* 
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creased  the  odium  excited  by  rigours  so  HI 
applied  to  men  of  their  profession  and  cha 
racter.  Bastwick  was  removed  to  Launces- 
ton  castle,  Cornwall,  and  thence  to  Saint 
Mary's  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  where  he 
was  not  even  permitted  to  see  his  relations. 
On  the  ascendancy  of  the  Parliament  in  1640, 
the  sentences  of  all  these  persons  were  le- 
versed  and  declared  illegal ;  and  the  judges 
who  passed  them  were  ordered  to  make  a  re- 
paration to  the  amount  of  5000/. ;  which  sum 
was  accordingly  levied  out  of  the  estates  of 
Laud  and  other  members  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  and  Star  Chamber.  On  their  entry 
into  London,  multitudes  carrying  green  boughs 
met  them  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  they 
were  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations 
of  joy.  Bastwick  was  alive  in  1 648,  and  wrote 
two  pamphlets  against  the  Independents,  and 
a  defence  of  himself  against  Lilburn.  When 
he  died  is  uncertain. — Biog.  Brit. 

BATE  (George)  an  Engliah  physician  and 
historian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Maid's  Morton,  Bucks,  in  1608.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1637  ;  and  such  was  his  reputation 
that,  during  the  king's  residence  at  Oxford,  he 
acted  as  his  principal  physician.  On  the  de- 
cline of  the  king's  party,  he  came  to  London ; 
and  although  he  chose  to  pass  for  a  concealed 
royalist  with  the  one  party,  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  other,  that  he  was  sent  by 
Parliament  in  1651  to  Scotland,  to  attend  on 
general  Cromwell,  then  dangerously  ill  of  an 
intermittent  fever.  During  the  protectorate, 
he  was  also  Oliver's  principal  physician  ;  and 
Anthony  Wood  says,  that  at  the  Restoration 
it  was  reported  by  his  friends,  that  he  had  has- 
tened the  death  of  Oliver,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  rising  party.  His  own  ac- 
count of  the  last  illness  of  Cromwell  contradicts 
this  scandal,  the  propagation  of  which  was  a 
greater  satire  on  the  cavaliers  than  on  the 
physician.  Such  however  was  his  medical 
reputation  and  complying  disposition,  that  he 
was  continued  first  physician  to  Charles  II, 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
died  in  1669.  The  professional  writings  of 
Dr  Bate  are  confined  to  a  treatise  on  the 
rickets,  and  his  share  in  the  "  Pharmacopeia 
Bateana,"  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  "  Bate's  Dispensatory."  It  first  ap- 
peared in  1688,  and  has  not  long  ceased  to  be 
popular.  In  political  and  historical  writing 
ne  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Latin  work,  entitled  "  Elenchus  Motuum  nu- 
perorum  in  Anglia,  simul  ac  Juris  Regii  a  Par- 
liamentary brevis  narratio,"  (an  account  of  the 
late  commotion  in  England,  with  a  brief  rela- 
tion of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  preroga- 
tives.) It  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  impartial 
narratives  of  the  unhappy  transactions  of  the 
times,  and  is  written  ably  and  elegantly,  but 
m  a  style  not  altogether  clear  of  affectation. 
The  author  had  the  assistance  of  papers  com- 
municated to  1dm  by  lord  Clarendon  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  accusation 
against  him,  of  leaning  towards  the  Puritans, 
is  in  favour  of  his  impartiality.   To  Dr  Bate  if 
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also  ascribed  "  The  Royal  Apology,  or  the 
Declaration  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
February  11,  1647,"  printed  in  1648.— There 
was  another  George  Bate,  who  wrote  th«* 
"  Lives  of  the  Regicides."— Ibid. 

BATE  (John)  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Carmelites  at  York  in  the  fifteenth  century* 
He  was  born  in  Northumberland,  educated  at 
York,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Oxford.  He 
answered  the  hopes  entertained  of  him,  and 
became  an  eminent  philosopher  and  divine,  and 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  He 
died  in  1429,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic, 
and  treatises  on  the  Construction  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech,  Aristotle's  Predicaments,  and  Por- 
phyry's Universalia ;  as  also  various  theologi- 
cal treatises,  among  which  is  a  preface  to  the 
Bible.— Leland.    Pits.    Tanner.    Biog.Brit. 

BATE  (Julius)  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
last  century  by  advocating  the  peculiar  notions 
of  Hutchinson,  the  author  of  Moses's  Principia ; 
who  conceived  the  knowledge  of  all  arts  and 
sciences  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Bible. 
He  published  several  works  in  defence  of  the 
H  itchinsonian  system,  and  some  others  on 
biblical  literature.  He  died  in  1771  at  Arun- 
del in  Sussex. — NichoVs  Lit.  Anec.  of  the  18tA 
Cent. 

BATHURST  (Ralph)  an  eminent  scholar 
and  Latin  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  at  How- 
thorpe  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1610.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  free-school  of  Coventry,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  was  elected 
scholar  of  the  house  in  1637,  and  fellow  in 
1640.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1644,  and 
read  some  theological  lectures  in  1649,  which 
are  said  to  discover  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
writers  on  divinity.  The  ensuing  confusion  of 
the  times  induced  him,  like  Dr  Willis  and 
others,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  medicine  j  and 
his  success  and  interest  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  navy.  By  an  ex- 
ternal compliance  with  the  times  he  also  re- 
tained his  fellowship ;  and  it  appears  from 
some  verses  by  him  in  the  Muss  Anglicans), 
that  he  complimented  Cromwell  on  the  peace 
with  the  United  Provinces.  He  still  however 
retained  his  clerical  functions,  and  frequently 
assisted  Dr  Skinner,  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  the  dangerous  office  of  examining 
candidates  for  orders.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
reassumed  the  clerical  character,  and  relin- 
quishing the  practice  of  physic,  was  made 
king's  chaplain  in  1665,  and  in  the  next  year 
president  of  his  college.  He  also  attended  to 
the  philosophic  pursuits  carried  on  at  Oxford 
under  the  patronage  of  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
and  was  a  member  of  that  society  of  learned 
and  scientific  men,  who  afterwards  formed  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1670,  by  the  interest  of 
the  Devonshire  family,  he  became 
Wells,  the  height  of  his  clerical 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
offered  him  in  1691.     In  1673  1st 
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pointed  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1704,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
literary  attainments  of  Dr  Bathurst  were  ex- 
tensive ;  but  he  chiefly  shines  as  a  classical  scho- 
lar, and  especially  in  Latin  poetry  and  com- 
position. According  to  Dr  Warton,  his  Latin 
orations  are  wonderful  specimsns  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  antithesis,  if  not  of  purity  of  taste  ; 
and  several  of  his  poetical  pieces  in  the  Muss 
Anglicans  are  not  only  deemed  excellent  as 
classical  productions,  but  possess  a  vein  of 
thought  superior  in  dignity  and  liberality  to 
most  in  that  collection.  Some  vigorous  iam- 
oics,  in  praise  of  Hobbes'  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  are  singularly  free  for  an  academical 
theologian,  and  have  produced  some  suspicion 
of  his  heterodoxy  in  the  votaries  of  the  schools. 
His  verses  to  Cromwell  and  to  Charles  II  were 
dexterously  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  ;  and,  like  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  address 
to  the  latter,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  schooling 
of  adversity,  which  in  no  case  possibly  ever 
proved  less  beneficial.  Ovid  was  the  favourite 
poet  of  this  able  scholar,  whose  work.*, 
under  the  title  of  "  Literary  Remains,"  are 
annexed  to  the  account  of  his  life  by  Dr  War- 
ton. — Life  by  Warton.  Biog.  Brit, 

BATHURST  (Allen,  Earl)  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Benjamin-Bathurst,  of  St  Pauler's  Perry, 
Northamptonshire,  and  wag  born  in  London 
in  1684.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
represented  the  borough  of  Cirencester  in  two 
parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  whose 
Tory  administration  he  strongly  supported, 
and  in  return  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1711.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  prince  George,  then  become  prince 
of  Wales,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  2,000/.  per  annum.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  earldom  in  1772.  Lord 
Bathurst  is  distinguished  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  all  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  age, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  bright  parts  and 
convivial  disposition.  After  his  son  became 
chancellor,  he  went  to  visit  his  father,  who 
invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  to  dinner. 
The  whole  company  sat  up  late,  except  the 
chancellor,  on  whose  retirement  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  aged  earl  facetiously  exclaimed, 
"  Now  the  old  gentleman  is  gone,  we  can  ma- 
nage to  take  another  bottle."  He  died  in 
1775  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BATHURST  (Henry,  Earl)  son  of  the 
above,  was  born  in  1714.  Having  studied 
the  law,  by  the  influence  and  patronage  of  his 
father,  he  rapidly  ran  through  all  the  honours  of 
the  profession,  being  early  made  solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  then  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1754  he  was  raised  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1771 
advanced  to  the  woolsack,  with  the  title  of 
baron  Apsley.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  1778, 
and  died  in  1794.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
£to,  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Miss  Swordfeger," 
ind  a  work  on  the  "  Theory  of  Evidence," 
&vo*--Gent.  Mag. 
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BATORI  or  BATHORI  (StsphuO  o 
Transylvanian  prince  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
vayvode  John  Sigismund  in  1571,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  In  1576  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  on  the  abdication  of 
Henry  of  Valois,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
Charles  IX  of  France.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  Polish  monarch*.  His  subjects 
were  indebted  to  him  for  many  salutary  laws, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  mili- 
tary force  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He 
introduced  order  and  civilization  among  the 
Cossacks,  and  successfully  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  Polish  government.  He 
died  in  1586.  This  prince  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  God  reserved  three  things  to  himself— 
the  power  of  creating,  the  knowledge  of  things 
future,  and  the  dominion  over  the  consciences 
of  men. — Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

BATOU  or  BATU  KHAN,  the  grandson 
of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  the  northern  part  of  his  vast  empire, 
and  followed  his  example  in  extending  it  by 
conquest.  He  ravaged  the  countries  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  in  1240 
he  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Russia,  ex- 
cept the  province  of  Novogorod,  which  pre- 
served its  independence.  He  protected  Mangu 
Khan,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls 
in  Persia,  and  assisted  him  in  the  conquest  of ' 
China.  Like  his  predecessor  Jenghiz,  he  was 
in  religion  a  Monotheist.  He  died  after  a  long 
reign  in  1276. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BATRACHUS  of  Laconia,  an  architect, 
who  flourished  40  13.  C.  In  conjunction  with 
Sauros,  another  Laconian  architect,  he  erected 
several  temples  at  Rome.  The  churches  of 
St  Eusebius  and  St  Lorenzo,  without  the  walls 
at  Home,  contain  some  antique  columns,  on 
whose  pedestals  are  sculptured  figures  of  a 
lizard  and  a  frog,  intended  as  hieroglyphic 
memorials  of  the  names  of  the  artists,  Savseg 

signifying  a  lizard,  and  BciT2<iX0G  a  fro6*~mm 
Plinii  Hist.  Nat. 

BATSC1I  (Augustus  John  Gkorob 
Charles)  an  eminent  German  naturalist, 
horn  at  Jena  in  1761.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
he  died  in  1801.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  "  Elenchus  Fungorum,  3  parts, 
Hal.  1783—1786,  4to.  It  is  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  treatise  extant  on  fungous  vegetables. 
He  also  wrote  other  works  on  botany  in  Latin, 
and  several  in  the  German  language. — Nowt* 
Diet.  Hist. 

BATTELY  (John)  an  English  antiquary 
and  divine,  who  was  a  native  of  St  Edmund's- 
bury  in  Suffolk,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  San- 
croft,  who  gave  him  a  living  in  Kent,  a  pre- 
bend in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  made  him 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in  1708. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  treatise  on  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Richborough,  of  which 
a  second  edition  was  published  in  1745,  toge- 
ther with  another  tract  on  the  antiquities  of 
St  Edmund' s-bury.  An  abridged  translation  of 
the  first  piece  was  published  in  1774  by  the 
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Rev  J.  Duncombe,  with  a  prefatory  account 
of  the  author.  Nicholas  Battely,  brother 
of  the  archdeacon,  published  an  edition  of 
Scunner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  with  a 
sequel  or  second  part ;  and  wrote  an  account 
of  Eastbridge  hospital,  Canterbury,  printed  in 
Strype's  life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. — Biog, 
Brit. 

BATTEUX  (Charles)  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  in  the  church  of  which  he  held  an 
honorary  canonry.  A  strong  taste  for  litera- 
ture induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  the  Royal  College.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tion and  Belles  Lettres  in  1759,  and  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1761.  He  died  in  1780. 
His  works  are  "  Cours  de  Belles  Lettres," 
1760,  5  vols,  12mo  ;  Translations  of  Horace,  I 
Kpictetus.  and  other  ancient  writers  ;  "  An 
Elementary  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Mili 
tary  School,"  45  vols,  ISmo;  &c. — Nouv. 
Di«.  Hist. 

BATTISHILL  (Jonathan)  a  musical 
composer  of  the  last  century,  celebrated  for 
the  peculiar  strength  of  idea,  the  force  and 
justness  of  expression,  and  the  masterly  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts,  displayed  in  his  composi- 
tions. He  was  educated  by  Mr  Savage,  in 
the  choir  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  In  1764  he 
produced,  in  conjunction  with  Michael  Arne, 
the  opera  of  Alcmena,  which  was  however, 
from  the  flatness  of  the  dialogue,  withdrawn 
after  a  performance  of  five  nights.  In  the 
"  Rites  of  Hecate,"  which  succeeded  it,  he 
was  more  successful.  Besides  his  pieces  of 
church  music,  which  are  numerous  and  de- 
servedly admired,  he  is  the  author  of  many 
excellent  catches  and  glees,  for  one  of  which, 
"  Underneath  this  myrtle  shade,"  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  given  by  the  Nobleman's  Catch 
Crab  in  1176.  The  popular  song  "  Kate  of 
Aberdeen,"  is  perhaps  his  most  favourite  com- 
position. He  died  at  Islington  in  1801,  and 
is  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  near  the  grave 
of  Dr  Boyce. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BATTONI  (Pompeo)  the  most  eminent 
Italian  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lucca  in  1708.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  goldsmith,  an  employment  which  in  Italy 
has  always  been  deemed  a  branch  of  tho  fine 
arts,  and  was  intended  for  the  same  profession. 
Having  executed  with  great  taste  a  golden 
cup  to  be  presented  to  pope  Benedict  XIII, 
it  was  so  much  admired,  that  a  subscription 
was  entered  into  for  supporting  him  at  the 
Roman  school  of  painting.  Possessing  both 
genius  and  industry,  he  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mengs,  became  the  most  distinguished  artist 
of  the  day.  He  was  more  admired  for  his 
colouring  and  facility  than  for  strength  of  con- 
ception, but  generally  executed  his  own  de- 
signs in  a  very  masterly  manner.  It  was 
however  as  a  portrait  painter,  that  he  acquired 
bis  greatest  share  of  fame,  few  princes  or  no- 
bles visiting  Rome  without  sitting  to  him. 
This  eminent  artist,  who  was  more  distin- 
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guished  by  natural  talents  than  by  learning 
or  acquirements,  died  in  1787. — PilkingUm 
Bryan  s  Diet,  of  Painters. 

BAUDELOT  de  Dairtal  (Charlx 
C*.sar)  a  native  of  Paris,  bred  to  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate,  which  he  practised  lot 
some  time  with  success.  But  he  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  antiquary,  and  collec- 
tor of  books  and  medals ;  and  in  1686  he 
published  a  work  in  titled,  "  De  l'utilite  de 
Voyages,"  9  vols,  l?mo,  which  treats  chiefly 
on  inscriptions,  medals,  statues,  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  This  treatise  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  and  procured  him  ad- 
mission into  the  Academy  of  Ricovrati  of 
Padua  ;  and  in  1705  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  He  died  in  1722<- -ikforsri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BAUDIER  (Michael)  histiriographer  of 
France  under  Louis  XIII.  He  has  left  behind 
him  several  historical  works  which  display 
considetable  industry,  and  abound  with  parti- 
culars not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  although  ex- 
hibiting little  method  or  taste.  The  principal 
of  these  are,  "  Histoire  generate  de  la  Religion 
desTurcs,"  1636,  8vo;  "Histoire  du  Car- 
dinal lyAmboise,"  1651,  8vo  ;  "  Histoire  da 
Marechale  de  Toiras,"  1666,  9  vols,  ISmo ; 
and  the  "  Lives  of  the  Abbe  Suger  and  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  A  History  of  Margaret  of 
Aniou  is  also  attributed  to  him. — Moreri. 

b AUDI  US  (Dominic)  a  learned  civilian 
and  philologist,  born  at  Lille  in  Flanders  in 
1561.  His  parents,  being  Protestants,  fled  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  from  the  persecution  of  the 
duke  of  Alva.  He  studied  at  Ley  den,  Geneva, 
Ghent,  and  other  places ;  and  in  1585  was 
made  doctor  of  laws.  He  then  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  suite  of  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney* 
On  his  return  be  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
counsellors  at  the  Hague  ;  but  he  quitted  the 
bar  soon  after,  and  went  to  France,  where  he 
resided  ten  years.  He  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Harlai,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Pans, 
whose  son,  coming  to  England  in  1602,  as  am- 
bassador from  Henry  Iv,  brought  Baudins 
with  him.  He  settled  at  Ley  den  in  the  same 
year,  and  gave  lectures  on  history  and  Juris* 
prudence.  In  1611  the  States  appointed  him 
historiographer,  together  with  Meursius.  He 
died  in  1613.  Bandius  wrote  in  Latin.  His 
poems,  first  printed  in  1587,  display  much 
ingenuity  and  elegance  of  style.  His  letters 
are  still  more  esteemed,  and  afford  some  cu- 
rious information.  He  wrote  an  historical 
work,  "  De  lnduciis  Belli  Belgici ;"  also  ha- 
rangues, and  other  pieces.  The  private  cha- 
racter of  Baudius  was  very  indifferent ;  and 
his  poems  are  plentifully  interlarded  with  clas- 
sical invective  against  his  opponents. — BayU* 
Aikin't  Gen.  Biog. 

BAUDOT  de  Juilli  (Nicholas)  a  French 
historian  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was 
a  native  of  Vendome.  He  wrote  the  History 
of  Catharine  of  France,  queen  of  England  f 
the  Secret  History  of  the  Constable  of 
bon ;  an  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  SpsJr 
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the  Moon ;  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
England,  by  William  duke  of  Normandy; 
the  History  of  Philip  Augustus ;  and  that  of 
Charles  VII  of  France.  These  and  other 
works  which  he  published  are  distinguished 
for  their  lively  style  and  manner,  rather  than 
for  judgment  or  depth  of  research.  Baudot 
died  in  1759,  aged  eighty-one. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hut. 

BAUDOUIN  (Benedict)  see  Balduinus. 

BAUDOUIN  (Francis)  see  Balduinus. 

BAUDRAND  (Michael  Anthony)  a 
French  geographer  of  some  note  in  the  17th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was 
educated  at  Clermont  under  the  learned  Jesuit 
Philip  Briet.  He  resided  some  time  in  Italy, 
and  afterwards  came  to  England  in  the  suite  of 
Mary  of  Modena,  when  that  princess  was  mar- 
ried to  James  duke  of  York.  Returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  became  prior  of  Rouvres, 
and  died  in  1700,  aged  sixty-seven.  His 
principal  work  is  a  large  geographical  dic- 
tionary, and  he  also  published  a  description  of 
the  rivers  of  France. — Moreri. 

BAUHIN.  There  were  three  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  this  name,  who  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  John,  the  father,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Amiens  in  France,  born  1511.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  skilful  men  of 
his  age,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  body 
physician  to  Catharine  of  Navarre.  He  visit- 
ed England  in  1522,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  narrowly  escaped  (through  the 
interest  of  queen  Margaret)  being  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  heresy.  He  subsequently  retired  to 
Basil,  and  for  a  while  was  employed  ttiere  by 
Froben  the  printer,  to  correct  his  press.  Pre- 
viously however  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1582,  he  had  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  had  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  left  two  sons : 
the  eldest,  named  John  after  himself,  was 
born  after  his  father's  retreat  to  Basil,  in 
1541,  and  graduated  in  1562.  He  became 
principal  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Gesner,  who 
taught  him  botany.  His  works  in  this  science, 
as  well  as  on  medical  subjects,  are  principally 
"  De  plantis  a  Divis  et  Sanctis  nomen  haben- 
tibus,  8vo;  ''  De  plantis  absynthii  nomen 
habentibus,"  8vo ;  "  Historia  plantarum  pro- 
dromus,"  4to ;  "  Historia  plantarum  univer- 
sal in,"  in  three  folio  volumes ;  *'  Historia  novi 
et  admirabilis  fontis,  BalneiqueBollensis,"  4to ; 
"  Memorabilia  Historia  luporum  aliquot  ra- 
bid orum,"  8vo ;  "  De  Aquis  medicatis  nova  me- 
thodus,"  in  four  books,  one  volume  4to ;  and 
a  work  on  insects,  entitled  somewhat  whimsi- 
cally "  Vivitur  ingenio  cetera  mortis  erunt." 
He  died  in  1615  at  Montbelliard,  his  younger 
brother,  Gaspard,  surviving  him  about  eleven 
years.  This  latter,  like  his  brother,  was  born 
at  Basil,  in  1560 ;  and  having  studied  at  Padua, 
graduated  at  Wirtemberg,  in  which  university 
he  lectured  in  botany  and  anatomy.  In  1588 
he  added  the  professorship  of  those  sciences 
to  that  of  Greek,  which  he  had  obtained  six 
yean  before,  and  became  a  physician  to  the 
He  attained  to  the  highest  honours  in 
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the  university,  being  chosen  eight  tiovMi  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  four  times  rector  of  th* 
university.  He  is  the  author  of  two  botanical 
treatises,  which  evince  great  industry  and  skill 
in  arrangement.  They  are  entitled  "  Phyto- 
pinax,"  and  "  Pinax  Fheatri  Botanici,"  both 
printed  in  4to  at  Basil. — Moreri.  HalUr  Bib- 
Botan. 

BAULDRI  (Paul  D'lBERriLLK)  a  native 
ofJRouen  in  Normandy,  born  1639.  He  was 
an  eminent  sholar,  and  well  skilled  not  only 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  in  the  He- 
brew, Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  languages, 
having  studied  the  former  under  the  celebrated 
Tanaquil  Faber  at  Saumur,  and  the  latter 
under  Cappel.  In  the  further  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing he  visited  Oxford,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Basnage 
in  1682.  Being  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history*  He  wrote  "  Critical  Re- 
marks on  the  book  of  Job,"  and  edited  the 
"  De  mortibus  persecutorum"  of  Lactantius, 
and  Furetiere  V  Nouvelle  Allegorique,"  12mo» 
His  death  took  place  in  1706. — Ibid. 

BALLOT  (James)  whose  name  is  also 
sometimes  spelled  Beaulibu,  generally  known 
in  his  life  time  by  the  appellation  of  "  Friar 
James,"  although  he  never  belonged  to  any  re- 
ligious order,  but  merely  assumed  the  monastic 
habit  as  a  convenient  passport  in  travelling. 
He  was  born  in  1651,  his  parents  being  pea* 
sants  in  Franche  Corapte.  Having  accident- 
ally acquired  the  principles  of  lithotomy  from 
a  surgeon,  he  became  a  proficient  in  perform 
ing  that  nice  and  dangerous  operation.  After 
making  a  progress  through  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, a  remarkable  cure  of  a  boy  at  Paris 
gained  him  great  reputation*  Cheselden  has 
since  improved  upon  his  process,  which  was  to 
extract  the  stone  by  the  lateral  operation, 
leaving  the  wound  to  heal  without  further  as- 
sistance, though  subsequently  he  altered  his 
practice  in  the  latter  respect.  He  died  in 
1720.— Diet.  Hist. 

BAUME  (Ja mls  Francis  de  la)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1705  at  Carpentras,  au- 
thor of  an  absurd  poem  in  six  volumes  12mo, 
entitled  "  The  Christiade,  or  Paradise  Re- 
gained,*' and  also  of  another  in  two  volumes 
12mo,  called  "  Saturn  ales  Francoises."  The 
publication  of  the  former  drew  on  him  the 
censure  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  or 
dered  his  book  to  be  burned,  and  himself  to 
pay  a  considerable  fine.  He  died  in  1757  at 
Paris. — Ibid. 

BAUME  (Antony)  a  French  chemist  of 
some  eminence  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  op- 
position to  the  new  chemical  theory  promul- 
gated by  Lavoisier,  and  his  colleagues.  He 
practised  as  an  apothecary  at  Paris,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  technical  details  of 
his  profession.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, he  became  one  of  its  members.  His 
principal  works  were — a  Treatise  on  Theoretical 
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find  Experimental  Chemistry,  and  a  Manual 
cf  Pharmacy.  He  also  wrote  a  Memoir  on 
Argillaceous  Earths  ;  a  Dissertation  on  /Ether, 
6tc.    He  died  in  1805. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BAUMGARTEN  (Alexander  Theopiii- 
lus)  an  eminent  writer  on  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  in 
1714,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
where,  after  taking  the  degree  of  MA.,  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy. In  1740  he  accepted  of  a  simi- 
lar situation  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
He  was  the  first  who  gave  a  scientific  form  to 
the  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  work  of 
which  he  published  the  first  part  in  1750, 
under  the  title  of  "  Aesthetica,"  a  term  which 
the  Germans  have  adopted  to  designate  the 
science  of  which  he  treats.  The  second  part 
appeared  in  1758.  His  other  ethical  and  phi- 
losophical works  are  much  esteemed.  He  died 
in  176*.—Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BAUMGARTEN  (Sigismond  Jameq)  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburgh  in  1706.  He  was  educated 
at  Halle,  where  in  1734  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Protestant  divines  of  his  age, 
and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
theology  and  history.  He  published  the  first 
sixteen  volumes  of  the  great  Universal  His- 
tory commenced  at  Halle  in  1744,  which 
now  extends  to  more  than  60  volumes  in  quarto, 
having  been  continued  by  Gebhardi  and  others. 
He  died  in  1757. — Aihins  G.  Biog. 

BAUR  (Frederic  William  von)  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  engineers  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  native  of  Hessian  Hanau.  After 
having  served  with  credit  in  the  English  artil- 
lery, he  quitted  it  for  the  Prussian  service  in 
1757,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  with 
a  patent  of  nobility,  from  Frederic  II.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  in  superintending 
the  salt  works  of  Novogorod,  in  constructing 
a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  at  Peters- 
burg, and  in  supplying  with  water  the  city  of 
Moscow;  which  works  he  undertook  at  the 
express  command  of  the  empress  Catharine  II. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Me- 
moires  Historiques  et  Geographiques  sur  la 
Yalachie,"  8vo,  and  published  a  military 
map  of  Moldavia  in  7  sheets.  His  death 
took  place  in  1783. — Biog.  Univer. 

BAUR  (John  William)  a  painter  of 
Strasburg,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1610.  His  paintings  are  principally  on 
architectural  subjects,  in  which  he  has  con- 
trived to  introduce  processions  of  figures,  bat- 
tles, &c.  with  considerable  effect.  He  also 
produced  several  beautiful  water-colour  draw- 
ings on  vellum,  and  etched  many  of  his  own 
works  on  copper,  especially  a  series  of  designs 
from  Otid's  Metamorphoses.  He  was  taught 
by  Brendel,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  age. — Bryan's  Did.  of  Painters* 

BAWDWEEN  (William)  a  laborious  an- 
tiquary  and  divine,  who  held  the  vicarage  of 
Hooton  Pagnell,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died 
in  1816.  He  was  particularly  conversant  with 
history  and  antiquities,  and  undertook 
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thetranslation  >f  the  Domesday  Book,  which 
he  proposed  to  publish  in  10  quarto  volumes. 
Death  however  prevented  him  from  complet- 
ing his  design  ;  and  only  two  volumes  appear- 
ed, containing  the  northern  and  some  of  the 
midland  counties. — Gent.  Mag. 

BAXTER  (Andrew)  an  ingenious  philo- 
sopher and  metaphysician.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege in  that  city ;  after  which  he  was  employed 
as  a  private  tutor.  About  1730  he  published 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul ;  wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is 
evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
Philosophy."  This  work  was  applauded  by 
Warburton,  and  obtained  for  the  author  a  high 
reputation  ;  though  his  arguments,  which  are 
founded  on  the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  have 
since  been  controverted  by  Hume  and  Colin 
Maclaurin.  In  1741  he  went  abroad  with  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  remained  for  some  years 
at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  Dutch  literati.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at 
Whit  tin  gham  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  died 
in  1750,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  "  Matho  sive  Cos- 
motheoria  Puerilis  Dialogus,"  which  he  after- 
wards translated  into  English,  and  published 
in  %  vols.  12mo. — Biog.  Brit. 

BAXTER  (Richard)  the  most  eminent  of 
the    English    nonconforming   divines   of  the 
seventeenth  century.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
small  freeholder  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Rowton  in  1615. 
The  example  and  instruction  of  his  father,  who, 
although  of  the  established  church,  was  brand- 
ed with  Puritanism,  gave  him  a  serious  turn 
very  early  in  life.     After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion under  some  disadvantages  in   his  owa 
county,  he  was  sent  to  London,  to  pursue  his 
fortune  under  the  patronage  of  sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, master  of  the  revels  ;  but  the  gaiety  of 
this  new  and  uncongenial  scene  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  returned  into  the  country  with  a 
view  to  study  divinity.    He  was  soon  after 
made  master  of  the  free-school  at  Dudley ; 
and  in  1638  received  ordination  in  the  church 
of  England,  having  at  that  time  no  scruples  on 
the  score   of  subscription.     It  was  not  long 
after,  however,  that  the  imposition  of  the  oath 
of  universal   approbation  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  usually 
termed  the  "  et  cetera  oath,"  detached  him 
and  many  others  from  the  establishment  to 
which  they  mig*ht  otherwise  have  passively  sub- 
mitted.   In   1640  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  people  of  Kidderminster,  to  reside 
with  them  as  a  preacher ;  and  that  neighbour  - 
hood  was  the  scene  of  his  exertions  for  many 
years.     When  the  civil  war  broke  out,   he 
sided  with  Parliament,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  accepted  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  colonel  W  bailey 'a  regiment,  and  was  pre- 
sent during  much  active  service.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  whole  of  this  time  a  friend 
to  the  establishment,  according  to  his  owa     ^^L 
no^on*,  and  to  have  repressed  sfctnies  m  Jfl 
much  as  he  was  able.    In  1647  be  routed,  I 
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Consequence  of  ill-health,  from  his  military 
cMpiaraship,  and  when  he  recovered,  opposed 
Che  measures  of  those  in  power,  and  preached 
urgently  against  the  Covenant.    He  even  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  soldiery  not  to  en- 
counter the  Scottish  troops  who  came  into  the 
kingdom  with  Charles  II,  and  hesitated  not 
to  express  an  open  dislike  to  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  whom  he  told,  in  a  conference  very 
characteristic  of  both  parties,  that  the  people 
of  England  deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a 
blessing.    The  fact  is,  that  Baxter,  with  many 
more  zealous  religious  partisans,  held  civil 
liberty  to  be  of  secondary   consequence  to 
true  religion,  and  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  before  Cromwell, 
to  have  deemed  the  toleration  of  separatists 
and  sectaries  the  grand  evil  of  his  government. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  one  of 
the  king's  chaplains,  and  a  commissioner  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  to  draw  up  the  reformed 
liturgy.    He  was  even  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  but  refused  it,  and  was  then  denied 
the  liberty  which  he  sought  of  returning  to  his 
flock  at  Kidderminster.    The  active  persecu- 
tion of  the  Nonconformists  soon  followed :  and 
upon  the  passing  of  the  act  against  conventicles, 
he  retired,  first  to  Acton,  then  to  Totteridge, 
and  preached  more  or  less  openly,  as  the  act 
was  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced.     At  length, 
after  the  accession  of  James  IT  in  1685,  he 
was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  lord-chief- 
justice  Jefferies,    for  some  passages  in  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  sup- 
posed hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was  tried  for 
■edition.    The  brutal  insolence  and  tyranny 
of  the  atrocious  ruffian  Jefferies  on  this  trial 
have  signalised  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
proceedings  on  legal  record ;  and  after  a  scene 
of  intemperate  coarseness  which  almost  beg- 
gars description,  the  threats  of  the  robed  bully, 
who  would  neither  hear  the  accused  nor  his 
counsel,  produced  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the 
most  frivolous  grounds  imaginable.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  heavy  penalty ;  which,  after  a  short  con- 
finement, the  king  remitted,  probably  with 
some  degree  of  compunction  for  the  manner 
of  its  infliction.     Henceforward  Mr  Baxter 
lived  in  a  retired  manner,  not  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  party,  nor  joining  in  the  wretched 
delusion  of  the  addresses  to  James  for  his 
religious  indulgences.     During  all  his  con- 
scientious perseverance  in  his  ministerial  du- 
ties, he  had  been  afflicted  with  great  delicacy 
of  health;  and  increasing  disease  at  length 
confined  him  to  his  chamber.     He  died  in 
16*91,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  conse- 
quently witnessed  the  Revolution.    It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  this  celebrated  divine  to  marry 
a  wife  who  cheerfully  submitted  to  and  shared 
all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of  conscience, 
both  in  and  out  of  prison ;  and  it  is  only  for 
chose  who  know  the  persecution,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  an  opposing  or  treacherous  woman, 
to  be  aware  of  the  noble  assistance  to  charac- 
ter which  such  conjugal  aid  affords.     The 
«fc*ffjcter  of  Baxter  is  now  tolerably  well  un- 
'■■*    '     't  it  was  farmed  by  his  vp ;  his  fail- 
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nig  was  subtle  and  controversial  theology ;  hi* 
excellence,  that  practical  conscientiousness 
and  piety,  which  allied  him  to  all  good  men 
of  every  creed.  In  divinity,  he  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  resting  place  between  strict  Calvinism 
and  high  church  Anninianism,  and  failed,  as 
most  doctrines  made  up  of  a  compromise  of 
debateable  grounds  do  fail.  The  essence  of 
the  Baxterian  principles  seems  to  be  the  ad- 
mittance of  election,  and  the  rejection  of  repro- 
bation— Christ  died  for  some  especially,  and 
for  all  generally ;  that  is  to  say,  all  possess  the 
means  of  salvation.  A  body  called  Baxte- 
rians,  long  acknowledged  these  distinctions; 
and  the  nonconformist  clergy,  after  the  Re- 
volution, were  divided  between  this  gTade,  the 
pure  Calvinists,  and  the  high  church  passive- 
obedient  Arminians.  Richard  Baxter  was  a 
most  voluminous  writer,  above  145  treatises 
of  his  being  enumerated,  of  which  four  were 
folios,  seventy-three  quartos,  and  forty-nine 
octavos.  Two  of  them,  the  "  Saints'  Everlast- 
ing Rest,"  and  the  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted," 
have  been  extraordinarily  popular.  Dr  Barrow 
thought  most  highly  of  his  practical  works,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  age.  According  to  Bur- 
net, he  was  an  excellent  man  spoiled  by  the 
early  metaphysical  distinctions  of  the  school- 
men. Oblivion  generally  swallows  up  the 
writings  of  men  thus  disposed ;  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly cast  a  shade  over  those  of  Richard 
Baxter. — Biog.  Brit. 

BAXTER  (William)  a  philologist  and 
antiquary,  nephew  and  heir  of  Richard  Baxter, 
was  the  son  of  parents  in  a  mean  condition  of 
life,  who  resided  at  Llanlugany  in  the  Welsh 
part  of  Shropshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1650. 
So  entirely  was  he  uneducated  that,  when  sent 
to  Harrow  school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  in  any  language  except 
Welsh.  He  however  effectually  overcame  these 
disadvantages,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
published  a  Latin  grammar  under  the  title  of 
"  De  Analogia  seu  arte  Latins;  linguae  com- 
mentariolus,  &c.  12 mo.  He  followed  the 
congenial  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Tot- 
tenham in  Middlesex,  whence  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  mercera 'school  in  London,  and  from 
time  to  time  made  himself  known  by  learned 
publications.  In  1695  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  Anacreon  with  notes,  reprinted  in 
1710.  An  edition  of  Horace  in  1 70 1 ,  reprinted 
with  improvements  in  1735.  has  obtained  more 
lasting  reputation.  This  edition  I)r  Harwood 
calls  the  best  ever  published ;  the  learned  Gess- 
ner  has  made  it  the  ground  of  his  own  excellent 
edition ;  and  Bentley  praises  it.  More  recent 
critics  however  have  demurred  to  the  justice 
of  this  panegyric,  especially  in  reference  to  his 
ribaldry  and  abuse  of  Bentley.  In  1719  be 
published  his  dictionary  of  British  Antiquities, 
entitled  "  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Britanni- 
carum,"  in  which  he  was  tempted,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  British  language,  to 
determine  geography  by  etymology.  In  this 
work  he  has  been  able  to  correct  Camden  in 
many  places,  but  not  without  numerous  errors 
of  his  own.    He  pursued  the  same  method  to 
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a "  Glossary  of  Roman  Antiquities,"  which  he 
carried  no  farther  than  the  letter  A.  Some  let- 
ters of  his  on  the  subject  of  antiquity  appear  in 
the  Archaeologia :  he  also  left  behind  several 
notes  on  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  was  the  tran- 
slator of  some  of  Plutarch's  lives.  He  died  in 
1723,  aged  seventy -three. — Biog.  Brit. 

BAYARD  (Peter  dv  Terrail  de)  a  ce- 
lebrated French  captain,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  Dauphiny  in  the  year  1476.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  page  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  subsequently  followed  Charles  VIII 
into  Italy,  where  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  named  by  the  king  "  the  chevalier 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."  He  was  not  less 
active  in  the  service  of  Louis  XII,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  was 
sent  the  next  year  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
where,  in  a  battle  in  1501,  like  Codes  he 
singly  defended  a  bridge  against  200  warriors. 
So  high  a  character  did  he  obtain  for  bravery, 
honour,  disinterestedness,  courtesy,  and  the 
various  qualities  which  form  the  most  finished 
conception  of  the  chivalric  and  knightly  cha- 
racter, that,  like  sir  Philip  Sydney  sometime 
after  in  England,  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  all 
Europe,  and  Francis  I  chose  to  be  knighted  by 
his  sword.  After  achieving  great  glory  in 
various  battles  and  sieges,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  the  retreat  from 
Rebec  in  1524.  His  manner  of  dying  was 
pecu  iarly  characteristic.  On  falling  he  kissed 
the  cross  of  his  sword,  and  as  no  chaplain  was 
to  be  found,  confessed  himself  to  his  squire, 
and  requested  to  be  placed  with  his  back  to  a 
tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy.  The 
constable  of  Bourbon,  then  fighting  against  his 
country,  on  coming  up  in  pursuit,  expressed 
regret  at  seeing  him  in  this  situation.  "  It  is 
not  I  who  am  to  be  pitied/'  replied  Bayard, 
"  but  you,  who  are  bearing  arms  against  your 
king,  your  country,  and  your  oath."  He  ex- 
pired shortly  after,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty. 
rhe  duke  of  Savoy  buried  Bayard  with  the 
honours  allotted  to  sovereign  princes  ;  and  al- 
though his  notions  of  honour  were  doubtless  in 
some  particulars  fantastic,  he  merited  great 
esteem  for  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  his 
heroism,  and  the  excellence  of  his  general  dis- 
position.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 

BAYLE  (Petek)  an  eminent  critic  and 
philosopher,  and  possibly  the  father  of  free 
discussion  in  modern  times,  was  born  in  1647 
at  Carla  in  the  county  of  Foix,  where  his  father 
was  a  Protestant  minister.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father  until  his  seventeenth  year,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Puylaurens, 
where  he  studied  so  deeply  and  read  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  injure  his  health.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  was  removed  to  the 
university  of  Toulouse,  and  attended  the  phi- 
losophical lectures  of  the  Jesuits'  college. 
Here,  like  Gibbon,  falling  a  victim  to  the  arts 
of  disputation  and  the  forms  of  logic,  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  bishop  of  Rieux  supplied  the  support 
which  his  offended  family  withdrew  from  him, 
and  all  means  were  taken  to  confirm  him  in  his 
new  persuasion;  but  on  i  discussion  of  the 
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subject  with  a  well-informed  friend,  who  found 
means  to  see  him,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  had  been  too  hasty  ;  and  abjuring  his 
new  belief,  immediately  set  out  for  Geneva* 
Here  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  rejected  tho 
Peripatetic,  for  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  From 
Geneva  he  removed  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
where  he  became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
count  Dhona,  and  thence  visited  Rouen,  where 
he  remained  until  in  1675  he  settled  in  Paris, 
as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Messrs  de  Behringen, 
Although  he  had  anxiously  wished  to  reside  in 
Paris,  he  rapidly  became  disgusted  with  thai 
capital,  and  the  very  same  year  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  die  professorship  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  Protestant  university  of  Sedan* 
In  this  attempt  he  was  much  encouraged  by 
Jurieu,  professor  of  divinity  there,  who  after- 
wards became  his  bitterest  enemy.  In  a  public 
disputation  his  superiority  was  so  apparent,  that 
he  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents ;  and  hie 
assiduity  and  amiable  conduct  in  private  life 
gained  him  great  reputation.  While  at  Sedan, 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  compositions  of  a 
critical  nature,  in  which  exercise  he  acquired 
that  accuracy  and  depth  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  He 
however  committed  nothing  to  the  press  until 
1681,  when,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  letter 
to  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  afterwards  entitled 
"  Pensees  di verses  sur  la  Comete,"  &c.  in 
which  there  is  much  critical  investigation  into 
supposed  miracles  and  omens,  and  a  compari 
son  of  the  mischiefs  of  atheism  compared  with 
those  arising  out  of  fanaticism  and  idolatry.  In 
the  same  year  the  university  of  Sedan  being 
suppressed  by  the  arbitrary  intolerance  of  Louis 
XIV,  Bayle  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  history  at  Rotterdam ;  and  at  his  recom- 
mendation,  Jurieu  was  also  engaged  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  His  next  work  was  a  criti- 
cism on  Mainbourgh's  "  History  of  Calvinism ;" 
which  was  also  confuted  by  Jurieu,  but  with 
such  inferior  power,  that  thenceforward  the 
rancorous  ill-will  was  engendered,  which  was 
afterwards  so  vehemently  displayed,  and  which 
scandal,  without  any  adequate  foundation,  at- 
tributed to  an  improper  attention  from  Bayle 
to  his  wife.  An  attempt  was  about  this  time 
made  by  a  female  friend  to  engage  him  in  a 
matrimonial  connexion ;  but  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  a  student  had  gradually  gained  such 
a  mastery  over  him,  that  he  declined  wed- 
lock, both  then  and  ever  after.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Holland  induced  him  to  re- 
publish various  pieces  interdicted  in  France, 
and  in  particular  "  A  Collection  of  some  curious 
pieces  relative  to  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Dee 
Cartes/'  with  a  preface,  giving  the  history  of 
them,  and  shewing  the  evils  of  an  inquisitorial 
power  over  books  of  science.  Pursuits  of  this 
kind  very  naturally  led  the  way  to  his  cele- 
brated monthly  journal  entitled  "  Nouvelles 
de  la  Republiaue  des  Lettres ;"  and  few  jour- 
nals of  the  kind  have  met  with  greater  applause. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  iniquity  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  at* 
of  the  dragooning  then  in  practice 
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French  Protestant*,  ha  was  induced  in  1686  to 
write  an  anonymous  little  piece  entitled  "  Ce 

Ke  c'est  la  France  toute  Catholique,  sous  le 
»gne  de  Louis  le  Grand ;"  which  strictures 
on  the  persecutions  of  that  bigotted  and  in- 
tolerant monarch  were  followed  in  the  same 
▼ear  by  a  pretended  translation  from  the  Eng- 
lish, entitled  "  Commentaire  Philosophique." 
This  work  is  a  clear  and  elaborate  defence  of 
general  toleration,  and  possesses  the  merit  of 
being  founded  on  those  enlarged  notions  on 
the  subject  which  were  then  very  rare,  but 
which  now  nearly  form  a  portion  of  die  common 
■ease  of  all  enlightened  communities.  A  consi- 
derable weight  of  argument  was  founded  upon 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error ; 
a  sceptical  principle  no  doubt,  but  one  on 
which  alone  the  complete  freedom  of  human 
opinion  can  erer  be  securely  established. 
Bigotry  of  no  kind  can  digest  this  ground  for 
toleration,  and  accordingly  it  was  as  offensive  to 
Jurieu  in  Holland,  as  to  the  Jesuits  in  France. 
In  1686,  having  published  in  his  journal  a 
letter  attributed  to  Christina,  the  abdicated 
queen  of  Sweden,  containing  her  disapproba- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
franco,  he  called  it  "  a  remainder  of  Protes- 
tantism." This  expression,  as  implying  a  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  her  conversion  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  Christina  resented,  but  possessed 
sufficient  good  sense  to  accept  the  apology  of 
Bayle,  whom  she  at  the  same  time  highly 
complimented.  Possibly  this  incident,  added 
to  ill  health,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  jour- 
nal in  1687.  Soon  after,  the  evil  genius  of  Ju- 
rieu led  him  to  apply  the  prophecies  in  the 
Revelations  to  the  afrairs  of  the  French  Pro 
testants.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  silly 
publication  on  the  character  of  the  reformed 
religion,  Bayle  is  thought  to  have  once  more 
assumed  the  character  of  a  Catholic,  and  to 
have  written  "  Avis  Important  aux  Refugies 
sur  leur  prochaine  retour  en  France."  It  was 
replete  with  literary  raillery  on  the  visionary 
hopes  of  the  refugees,  and  if  really  written 
by  Bayle,  shewed  that  he  was  after  all  so 
much  a  Frenchman  as  to  be  influenced  in 
favour  of  the  interest  and  assumptions  of  the 
French  monarchy.  It  was  attacked  by  Jurieu 
with  great  acrimony ;  and  like  most  disputants 
of  his  class,  he  called  for  the  expulsion  of 
Bayle,  whom  he  charged  with  the  authorship, 
from  bis  professorship.  .The  magistracy  be- 
haved with  decent  impartiality  in  the  dispute, 
which  after  a  while  subsided.  The  title  of 
Bayle  to  this  production,  notwithstanding  his 
n on -acknowledgment,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  king  William  soon  after  suspected 
him  to  be  concerned  in  an  intrigue  to  produce  a 
separate  peace  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  and  in  that  conviction  caused  him  to 
be  dismissed  from  his  professorship.  This  was 
in  October  1693,  from  which  time  he  lived  as  a 
private  man,  and  refused  several  advantageous 
offers  of  new  engagements.  His  celebrated 
"  Critical  Dictionary  "  had  been  vaguely  an- 
nounced ever  since  1690;  and  in  1692  he  pub- 
lished "  Projet  et  Fragment  d'une  Dictionnaire 
Crithue/'  8vo;  which  not  being  much  ap- 
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proved,  he  remodelled  his  plan,  and  in  1695  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  '  Critical 
Dictionary,"  appeared.  So  great  was  the  ex- 
pectation formed  of  this  book,  that  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  offered  200/.  for  a  dedication ; 
but  Bayle,  who  was  above  trafficking  in  pane- 
gyric, refused  the  offer.  It  sold  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reprint  it,  to  accompany 
the  larger  impression  of  the  second  volume. 
A  work  so  well  known  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
describe.  The  articles  chosen  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  avowedly  supplementary  to  or  in 
correction  of  Moreri;  but  the  real  object  of 
the  author  was  to  make  his  dictionary  a 
repository  of  all  the  curious  information  as  to 
fact,  and  of  all  the  critical  and  philosophical 
knowledge  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
acquiring.  To  a  slender  vein  of  text  be  adds 
a  vast  body  of  notes,  discursive  in  tlte  highest 
degree,  not  unfrequently  prolix  and  gossiping, 
but  so  mixed  up  with  solid,  learned,  and  inge- 
nious matter,  that  to  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration of  students  it  ever  has  proved,  and  most 
likely  ever  will  prove,  indescribably  attractive. 
His  implacable  antagonist  Jurieu  immediately 
attacked  it,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  its 
condemnation  by  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
The  consistory  of  the  Walloon  church  of  Rot- 
terdam accordingly  did  moderately  censure  his 
occasional  indulgence  in  prurient  matters,  his 
free  strictures  on  the  character  of  David,  his  ar- 
ticles relative  to  the  Manichaeans,  his  great  ten- 
dency'to  scepticism,  and  the  praises  bestowed  by 
him  on  the  morals  of  certain  Atheists.  Bayle 
promised  amendment  in  some  of  these  points 
in  a  second  edition ;  and  thus  the  matter  ended. 
His  reputation  was  however  in  the  highest  de- 
gree extended  by  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  his  opponents.  In  1703,  by  way 
of  relaxation  from  his  severe  labours,  he  wrote 
a  volume  called,  "  Reponse  aux  Questions 
d'un  Provincial,"  and  in  1704  a  continuation 
of  his  Thoughts  on  Comets,  which  brought  on 
a  controversy  with  Le  Clerc.  His  adversa- 
ries indeed  regularly  increased  with  his  fame ; 
and  not  content  with  making  him  an  enemy  of 
religion,  they  charged  him  with  being  a  foe 
to  the  state  ;  and,  owing  to  a  false  accusation 
of  holding  secret  conferences  with  the  marquis 
d'Allegre,  a  French  prisoner,  he  was  nearly 
ordered  from  the  United  Provinces.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  invited  by  his  friend,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  to  visit  England ;  but  he  already 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  decayed  consti- 
tution ;  and  having  been  affected  for  six  months 
with  an  hereditary  pulmonary  disorder,  con- 
vinced of  its  mortal  nature,  he  would  not  trou- 
ble himself  with  remedies.  No  man  ever 
viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  greater 
equanimity  ;  he  pursued  his  studies  as  long 
as  he  was  able,  and  finding  that  speaking  gave 
him  pain,  declined  all  visits,  and  died  almost 
alone,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December, 
1706,  on  which  day  when  his  landlady  entered 
his  chamber,  he  asked  her  faintly  if  his  fire  was 
lighted,  and  immediately  expired.  The  moral 
character  of  this  eminent  man  was  unblemished ; 
he  was  calm,  temperate,  disinterested,  kmd,  and 
charitable.    As  a  writer  he  is  usually  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  modern  school  of  sceptics. 
A  habit  of  considering  abstruse  questions  in 
every  point  of  view,  led  him  to  doubt  where 
the  moss  of  mankind  think  it  criminal  not  to 
be  certain.  Bay le  himself  might  have  pleaded, 
that  be  doubted  only  of  things  really  doubtful, 
and  that,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy, 
he  has  combated  little  beyond  hurtful  preju- 
dice and  unwarrantable  dogmatism.  That  he 
occasionally  took  too  much  ingenious  pleasure 
in  creating  and  marshalling  doubts,  may  possi- 
bly with  truth  be  conceded ;  but  the  assiduous 
labour  and  impartiality  with  which  he  refutes 
the  calumny  of  party  writing  on  every  side,  were 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  and  laudable. 
It  is  for  biography  at  least  to  acknowledge,  that, 
without  a  due  portion  of  this  constitutional 
coolness,  very  few  opinions  ajid  characters 
would  be  correctly  represented.  For  a  dispo- 
sition to  coarse  allusion,  there  is  doubtless 
less  excuse ;  but  he  is  more  satirical  and  hu- 
mourous than  inflammatory;  and  in  fact  it 
is  usually  in  the  ex})osure  of  some  ridicu- 
lous pretension  or  practice,  that  he  thus 
indulges.  In  his  style  he  is  animated  and 
lively,  but  not  always  correct ;  and  certainly 
prolixity  is  a  frequent  failing.  The  best  editions 
of  his  dictionary  were  those  of  1720  and  1740 ; 
but  recently  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
edition,  in  20  volumes  octavo,  is  deemed  the 
most  perfect.  The  English  translation  by  Des 
Maizeaux  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  remark- 
able,  that  although  Bayle  was  obliged  to  live 
out  of  France,  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in 
declaring  his  will  valid  in  France,  expressly 
said,  that  such  a  man  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  foreigner;  thus  claiming  the  genius,  while 
rejecting  the  philosopher.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  all  the  works  of  Bayle  may  be  seen  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Niceron. — Life  prefixed  to 
Dt$  Maizeaux' $  Trantlation  of  Crtt.  Diet. 

BAY  LEY  (Ansklm)  a  divine,  and  Hebrew 
critic  of  eminence,  who  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  LLD.  in 
1764.  He  obtained  a  canon ry  in  St.  Paul's, 
said  was  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Alliance  between  Music  and  Poetry ; 
but  his  principal  work  was  "  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, English  and  Hebrew,  with  critical  and 
grammatical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew,  and 
Corrections  of  the  English,"  4  vols.  8vo.  He 
died  in  1794. —  Gent.  Mag. 

BAYLY  (Lewis)  an  English  prelate,  was 
a  native  of  Carmarthen,  and  studied  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  a  religious  work  entitled  "  The 
Practice  of  Piety,"  which  passed  through  a 
vast  number  of  editions  in  the  former  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  preserved 
his  name  from  oblivion.  He  was  afterwards 
made  bishop  of  Bangor ;  and  he  died  in  1632. 
— Biog.  Brit.  Thomas  Batlv,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  bishop,  was  educated  for  the  church 
at  Cambridge;  and  during  the  civil  war  he 
resided  at  Ragland  Castle,  as  chaplain  to  the 
marquis  of  Worcester.  After  the  surrender 
of  that  fortress,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent ; 
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and  on  his  return  in  1649,  he  published  a 
work  entitled,  "Certamen  Religiosum;  or  a 
Conference  between  king  Charles  I,  and  Henry, 
late  marquis  of  Worcester,  concerning  Reli- 
gion, in  Ragland  Castle,  anno  1616."  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  he  wrote  this 
treatise  to  justify  his  conduct  in  embracing 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  same  year 
he  published  u  The  Royal  Charter  granted 
unto  Kings,"  for  which  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate.  While  in  confinement,  he  wrote  a 
book  with  the  odd  title  of  "  Herba  parietis, 
or  the  Wall-flower,  as  it  grows  out  of  the 
stone-chamber  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Prison/'  He  made  bis  escape  soon  after,  and 
went  to  Douay,  where  he  published  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  conversion.  He  died  in  1659.— » 
DoM»  Church  Hist,  of  England. 

BAYLY  (Thomas)  a  divine  and  critic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  a  native  of 
Rutlandshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
which  he  left  to  become  secretary  to  the 
learned  Dr  Augustin  Lindsell,  who  was  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Peterborough  and  of  Here- 
ford. This  prelate  entertained  a  design  to 
publish  the  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  and  which  were 
transcribed  by  Bayly,  and  nearly  finished, 
when  bishop  Lindsell  died.  His  manuscripts, 
agreeably  to  his  desire,  were  presented  to 
archbishop  Laud,  who  enjoined  Bayly  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  publication,  and  bestowed  on 
him  for  bis  support  the  living  of  Braxted  in 
Kent,  worth  200/.  a-year.  The  works  of 
Theophylact  only  were  published,  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  archbishop ;  whose  misfortunes, 
and  the  political  commotions  which  ensued, 
put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  After  being 
deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  meeting  with 
other  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  his  party 
connexions,  this  learned  divine  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Restoration.  Returning  to  this  country, 
he  was  first  made  dean  of  Down,  and  in  1664 
bishop  of  Kilalla,  by  Charles  II,  as  a  reward 
for  his  loyalty.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned.  Dr  George  Hickes  in  1709,  pub- 
lished, in  a  volume  of  tracts,  a  sermon  preached 
before  Charles  I  at  Oxford  by  Dr  Bayly,  with 
a  memoir,  from  which  the  preceding  account  is 
taken. 

BAYLY  (William)  an  ingenious  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  at  Bishop's  Cannings,  in  Wiltshire. 
In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  schoolmas- 
ter; and  his  acquirements  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Dr  Maskelyne,  the  late  astro- 
nomer royal,  he  engaged  him  as  his  astrono- 
mical assistant  In  1769  he  was  sent  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  North  Cape,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  his  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  philosophical  transac- 
tions. In  1772  he  went  out  as  astronomer 
with  Captain  Cook  in  bis  second  voyage;  and 
he  again  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition 
which  terminated  the  life  of  that  celebrated 
circumnavigator.  For  his  services  on  theft 
occasions,  in  having  determined  the  longi 
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and  latitudes  of  the  several  places  discovered 
by  captain  Cook,  by  surreys  and  astronomical 
observations,  he  was  in  1785  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Portsmouth. 
This  situation  he  held,  with  great  credit  to 
nimself,  till  1807,  when  he  retired  with  a  hand- 
some pension.  He  died  in  1810. — Gent.  Mag. 
BAYER.  There  were  two  of  this  name. 
John,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Germany, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  his  favourite  science,  first  printed  under 
the  title  of  "  Uranometria,"  in  1603,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1627,  re-modelled  and  im- 
proved by  himself.  In  this  second  edition  he 
changed  the  names  which  he  had  previously 
assigned  to  the  stars  (denoting  their  magni- 
tude and  consequence  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet)  for  appellations  taken  from 
Scripture  history,  calling  his  work  "  Cctlum 
Stellatum  Christianum;  the  book  however 
has  been  since  reprinted  with  the  old  names. 
His  grandson,  TnsopHTLUS  Siofred  Bayer, 
was  born  in  1694  at  Konigsberg,  where  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  librarian,  having 
acquired  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Chinese  and 
other  Eastern  languages.  Here  h6  remained 
from  1717  till  1726,  when  he  repaired  to  Pe- 
tersburg, on  an  invitation  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  took  charge  of  the  cabinet  of  coins, 
medals,  &c.  in  that  capital,  with  the  title  of 

Siofessor  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
e  published  a  treatise  on  Chinese  literature, 
entitled  "  Museum  Sinicum,"  2  vols.  8vo ; 
"  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  ex  numinis 
illustrate,"  4to ;  and  "  Historia  regni  Gnbco- 
rum  Bactriani,"  4to.  Several  academical  dis- 
sertations from  his  pen  were  also  collected 
after  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1738. 
They  were  printed  in  one  8vo  volume  at  Halle 
in  1768.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BAYNES  (John)  a  native  of  Middleham, 
Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1758.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  Richmond  grammar  school, 
lie  entered  himself  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  ;  and  having  obtained  a 
lay  fellowship,  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  went  in  due  course  to 
the  bar.  Several  anonymous  pieces,  published 
in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  principally  of  a  ]x>litical  nature, 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
Archaeological  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
poems  printed  by  Chatterton  under  the  name 
of  Rowley,  which  was  addressed  to  dean 
Milieu.     He  died  in  1787. — Eurvp.  Mag. 

BEALE  (Robert)  an  eminent  civilian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  ofWoodbridge, 
Suffolk.  The  persecution  to  which  many  per- 
sons were  subjected  for  their  religious  opinions 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, drove  him  to  the  Continent,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
her  successor,  whom  he  afterwards  served  on 
various  diplomatic  missions,  especially  at  the 
court  of  France  and  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
officiated  as  confidential  secretary  to  sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  a  relation  of  whom  he  married, 
ami  was  the  Derson  entrusted  with  the  warrant 
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for  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  "  Scnptorcs  Re  rum  Hu- 
panicarum,"  printed  in  1579,  2  vols,  folio ;  and 
sat  as  a  commissioner  at  the  treaty  of  Boulogne. 
His  death  took  place  in  1601. — Biog.Brit. 

BEALE  (Mary)  a  poetess  and  painter, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Cradock,  born  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  1632.  Portrait  painting  was 
the  branch  of  the  art  in  which  she  particularly 
excelled,  having  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Vandyke  and  sir  Peter 
Lely,  whose  style  she  imitated.  In  the  sister 
art  her  principal  composition  was  a  metrical 
version  of  most  of  the  Psalms.  Her  death  took 
place  in  1697. 

BEARCROFT  (Puilip)  an  English  divine 
of  great  classical  attainments,  educated  at  the 
Charter-house,  of  which  foundation  he  after- 
wards became  head-master  and  published  an 
account,  with  memoirs  of  the  founder,  Thomas 
Sutton.  In  1712  he  was  admitted  of  Magda- 
len-hall, Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree 
of  A  M.,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton,  soon 
after  which  he  obtained  the  preachership  at 
the  Charter-house.  In  1743  he  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Stourmouth,  Kent,  and  in 
1753  to  the  head-mastership,  having  pre- 
viously taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
He  died  in  1761.— Biog.  Brit. 

BEARD  (John)  a  tenor  singer  of  great 
celebrity  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Bernard  Gates,  and  first  appeared  in  public  as 
a  singer  in  one  of  Handel's  operas,  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1736.  The  following 
year  he  made  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the 
part  of  sir  John  Lovemle,  and  became  a  great 
favourite.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  lady 
Henrietta  Herbert,  widow  of  lord  Edward  Her- 
bert, and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  W  aide  grave, 
which  circumstance  for  a  time  interrupted  his 
career.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Covent 
Garden ;  and  his  wife  dying  in  1753,  after  an 
union  of  fourteen  years  duration,  he  again  mar- 
ried Miss  Rich,  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of 
that  theatre,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
in  the  management.  In  1759  his  performance 
of  Macheath  filled  the  theatre  nightly  for  fifty- 
two  evenings,  Miss  Brent  playing  Polly.  He 
quitted  the  stage  in  1768,  sold  his  share  in 
the  theatre,  and  retiring  from  public  lift*,  died 
in  1791,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life. — Biog 
Diet,  of'  Music.  . 

BEATON,  BETON,  or  BETHUNE  (Da- 
vid)  cardinal  and  primate  of  Scotland,  de- 
scended from  a  French  family  long  settled  in 
Scotland,  was  the  son  of  John  Beaton  of  Bal- 
four, and  the  nephew  of  archbishop  and  chan- 
cellor Beaton.  He  was  born  in  1494,  and 
educated  at  the  universities  of  St  Andrew's 
and  Paris.  He  entered  into  holy  orders, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  em- 
ployed in  secular  capacities  under  the  duke  of 
Albany,  regent  during  the  minority  of  James  V, 
who  appointed  him  resident  at  the  court  of 
France.  Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle, 
he  obtaiued  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath,  nud 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  placed  ftbour 
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the  person  of  the  young  king,  who  in  I5t8 
promoted  him  to  the  office  of  privy  teal.  He 
was  a  great  instrument  of  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  with  France ;  and  Francis  I 
found  him  so  useful  in  his  designs,  that  he 
conferred  on  him  all  the  privileges  of  a  native 
of  Fran.*%  together  with  the  rich  bishopric  of 
Mirepoix.  He  negotiated  king  James's  second 
marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Paul 
III.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  severe  inqui- 
sition into  heretical  doctrines,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  appears  to  have  been  so  much  exalted. 
He  caused  prosecutions  to  be  commenced 
against  men  of  all  ranks,  and,  it  is  said,  had 
prepared  a  black  list  of  360  of  the  chief  nobility 
in  the  kingdom,  when  the  overthrow  of  James 
at  Solway  Moss  checked  these  measures. 
When  the  king  soon  after  died,  the  cardinal, 
who  was  the  only  person  of  authority  with  him 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  is  accused  of  having 
forged  his  will,  in  which,  in  conjunction  with 
three  other  nobles,  he  appointed  himself  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  Mary.  This 
scheme  was  however  defeated;  and  the  earl  of 
Arran  being  declared  sole  regent,  Beaton  was 
for  some  time  imprisoned ;  but  such  was  his 
ability  and  influence,  that  he  was  soon  liberated 
and  made  high  chancellor.  Soon  after  he  ob- 
tained a  legatine  commission  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  which  he  proceeded  with 
great  vigour  to  extirpate  heresy.  For  this 
offence  several  eminent  and  esteemed  Pro- 
testants were  executed,  and  among  the  rest, 
Mr  George  Wishart  was  burnt  with  circum- 
stances of  great  pomp  and  cruelty,  the  cardinal, 
according  to  some  accounts,  being  himself  a 
spectator.  This  execution  excited  great  odium, 
especially  as  a  report  gained  ground  that  the 
sufferer  had  denounced  the  cardinal  at  the 
stake,  and  predicted  his  violent  death.  Hume 
and  some  other  authors  believe  this  story,  and 
attribute  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
fact ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  it,  at  least  in  the  circum- 
stantial manner  described.  In  less  than  three 
months  afterwards,  however,  the  cardinal  met 
with  a  violent  death,  although  religion  seems 
only  to  have  partly  caused  the  deed,  which 
was  effected  principally  by  the  contrivance  of 
two  offended  members  of  the  house  of  Lesley. 
These,  associating  a  few  more  in  their  design, 
early  one  morning  surprised  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  in  which  the  cardinal  lodged,  and 
farcing  their  way  into  his  chamber,  put  him  to 
death  with  their  swords.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators, James  Melville,  expressly  imputed 
kit  revenge  to  the  persecution  of  Wishart. 
Tais  event  took  place  in  May  1646,  and  proved 
a  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Scot- 
land Beaton  was  a  man  of  strong  talents  for 
business,  but  haughty,  cruel,  overbearing,  and 
intolerant  in  the  extreme.  He  appears  to  have 
had  little  learning,  and  many  natural  children, 
the  fruit  of  open  concubinage. — £*og.  Brit. 
R*k*rt*m's  Hitt.  of  Scotland. 
BEATSON  (Kosert)  an  ingenious  man 
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who  embraced  the  military  profession,  hot 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  hterature, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  useful  publications* 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1742,  and  early 
in  life  entered  into  the  corps  of  Royal  Eng& 
neers,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attained 
no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieutenant.  His 
principal  work  was  his  "  Naval  and  Military 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1790. 
He  also  published  "  A  Political  Index  to  the 
Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  con- 
taining catalogues  of  the  nobility,  state  officers, 
&c.  since  the  conquest ;  and  a  work  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  relating  to  the  houses  of  Parliament. 
He  died  in  1818.— Ann.  Biog. 

BEATTIE  (James,  LLD.)  a  pleasing  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Law- 
rencekirk  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  1735. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  but  was  placed  early  at  the  only 
school  his  birth-place  afforded,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
Here  he  obtained  the  first  of  those  bursaries 
or  exhibitions,  which  are  left  for  the  support 
of  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support 
the  entire  expense  of  an  academical  education* 
He  studied  Greek  at  Marischal  College  under 
the  principal,  Thomas  Blackwell,  and  made  a 
general  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion except  the  mathematics.  In  1753  he  ob- 
tained the  decree  of  AM.  and  having  tech- 
nically finished  his  education,  accepted  the 
office  of  school-master  and  parish-clerk  to  the 
parish  of  Fordoun,  and  then  looked  forward 
to  the  church  of  Scotland  as  his  principal  pros- 
pect, for  which  purpose  he  still  attended  during 
winter  the  divinity  lecture  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege. In  June  1758  these  views  were  some- 
what changed,  by  the  attainment  of  the  situa- 
tion of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar* 
school  of  Aberdeen.  In  1761  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  were  received  favour- 
ably, but  which  he  subsequently  thought  very 
little  of,  and  endeavoured  to  buy  up.  They 
nevertheless  procured  him  some  powerful 
friends,  whose  patronage  obtained  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  logic  at  Marischal  College.  In  1765  he 
published  a  poem  of  the  "  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  4to,  which  proved  a  failure,  although 
it  was  afterwards  added  to  a  new  edition  of 
his  poems  in  1766.  The  work  which  pro- 
cured him  the  greatest  fame  was  his  "  Essay 
on  Truth,"  which  first  appeared  in  1770.  It 
was  so  popular,  that  in  four  years  five  large 
editions  were  sold ;  and  it  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  Among  other  marks 
of  respect,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  the  author  the  degree  of  LLD. ;  and  George 
III  honoured  him,  on  his  visit  to  London,  with 
a  private  conference  and  a  pension.  He  was 
also  solicited  to  enter  the  church  of  England 
by  flattering  proposals  from  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  bishop  of  London ;  which  propo- 
sals he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  shoald 
attribute  the  change  to  self-interest.  The 
pularity  of  this  celebrated  < 
written  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
cism  of   Hume  and  others, 
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owing  to  its  easiness  of  style,  and  to  a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  slight  scholarship  and  medium  in- 
tellect. This  is  often  a  great  source  of  imme- 
diate celebrity;  but  thus  produced,  it  is 
usually  as  transitory  as  spontaneous,  which 
has  proved  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
A  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
44  Essay  on  Truth,*'  Dr  Beattie  published  the 
first  book  of  "  The  Minstrel,"  4to,  and  in 
1774  the  second  ;  which  pleasing  poem  is  in- 
disputably the  work  by  which  he  will  be  the 
longest  remembered.  To  a  splendid  edition 
of  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  published  by  sub- 
scription in  1777,  he  added  some  miscella- 
neous dissertations  on  "  Poetry  and  Music," 
"  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition/'  &c. 
In  1783  he  published  "  Dissertations,  Moral 
and  Critical,"  4to  ;  and  in  1786  appeared  his 
"  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  2  vols. 
ISmo.  In  1790  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  the  se- 
cond of  which  followed  in  1793 ;  and  to  the 
latter  was  appended  a  dissertation  against  the 
Slave  Trade.  His  last  publication  was  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings 
of  his  eldest  son,  James  Henry  Beattie,"  an 
amiable  and  promitdng  young  man,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty- two  in  1790.  This  great 
affliction  was  followed  in  1796  by  the  equally 
premature  death  of  his  youngest  and  only  sur- 
viving son  in  his  nineteenth  year j  which 
losses,  added  to  the  melancholy  loss  of  reason 
by  his  wife,  wholly  subdued  his  constitution ; 
and  after  two  paralytic  strokes,  he  died  at 
Aberdeen  in  August  1803.  Dr  Beattie  was  a 
religious  and  an  amiable  man,  but  constitu- 
tionally more  calculated  for  a  poet  than  a  phi- 
losopher, and  for  a  pleader  than  a  controver- 
sialist. He  was  however  a  respectable,  if  not 
a  strong  writer,  and  might  have  been  thought 
more  of  at  present,  had  he  been  thought  less  of 
heretofore. — Life  by  Sir  William  Forbes, 

BEATUS  RHENANUS,  a  learned  man  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  whose  father,  Anthony 
Bilde,  adopted  the  name  of  Rhenanus  from 
Rheinach,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Beatus  was 
born  at  Schletstadt  in  Alsace,  in  1485.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  Strasburgh,  and  Basil,  at 
which  last  place  he  was  for  some  time  cor- 
rector of  the  press  to  Frobenius ;  but  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  he  returned  to  his  native 
place.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  language,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Germany.  Bea- 
tus first  published  the  "  History  of  Velleius 
Paterculus ;"  he  also  wrote  annotations  on 
Tacitus,  Livy,  Tertullian,  and  other  ancient 
authors;  and  an  liistorical  work,  entitled 
"  Rerum  Germanicarum,"  libri  iii,  1531,  re- 
printed at  Ulm  in  1693,  with  notes  by  James 
Olto.  He  died  at  Strasburgh  in  1547.  Though 
he  always  continued  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  he  had  a  great  regard  for  Luther ;  yet 
he  was  an  enemy  to  schism,  and  seems,  like 
his  contemporary  Erasmus,  to  have  had  too 
much  sense  and  knowledge  to  be  blind  to  the 
errors  of  Popery,  and  too  little  courage  to  he- 
ft reformer.— AUdn's  G.  Biog.  | 
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BEAU  (Charles  le)  a  French  historical 
writer,  boxn  in  the  Bourbonnois  in  1701,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1778.  He  was  professor  in 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  perpetual  secretary  and 
pensionary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
"  History  of  the  Lower  Empire,"  20  vols. 
12mo  ;  of  which  there  is  a  continuation  by  M. 
Ameilhon.  He  also  wrote  several  detached 
memoirs  and  dissertations  on  historical  sub- 
jects*— Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — John  Lkwis  le 
Beau,  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
published  editions  of  Homer  and  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  as  well  as  some  other  literary 
productions. — Ibid. 

BEAU  (Jean  Baptiste  le)  a  French  Jesuit, 
rector  of  the  college  of  Rbodez,  a  native  of 
the  Comtat  Venaissin,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1602.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  great  antiquarian  research.  One 
of  his  works,  entitled  "  Diatribs  dux,  prima 
de  partibus  Templi  Auguralis,  altera  de  mense 
et  die  Pharsalica;  victori$e,"  went  through  two 
editions,  both  in  8vo,  the  latter  of  which  is- 
sued from  the  Wirtemberg  press  in  1705.  His 
other  productions  are — "  Breviculum  cxpedi- 
tionis  Hispaniensis  Ludovici  XIII,"  in  4 to ; 
"Otia  vera  Ludovici  XIV,  sive  Polyaenus  Gal- 
licus  de  veterum  et  recentium  Gallorum  strata- 
gematibus,"  8vo.  lie  also  wrote  the  life  of 
Francis  d'Estaing,  bishop  of  Rhodez,  in  4to ; 
"  Speculum  veri  An  ostitis,"  as  exemplified 
"  in  vita  Alphonsi  Torribii  Archiepiscopi  Li- 
minsis,"  4to ;  and  "  Historia  de  vita  Bartho- 
lomxi  de  martyribus,"  4to.  He  died  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  Montpellier,  1670. — Saxii 
Oiiom.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BEAUCA1RE  de  Peouilon  (Francis)  a 
learned  French  prelate,  bishop  of  Metz  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
Bourbonnois  in  1514.  The  first  duke  of  Guise 
selected  him  for  his  literary  attainments  to  be 
tutor  to  his  son  Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  after- 
wards to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  well  by  his  eloquence  as 
by  drawing  up  the  terms  of  a  disputed  decree 
with  such  happy  ambiguity  as  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  In  1568  he  resigned  his  see,  and  re- 
tiring to  his  patrimony  of  La  Chrete  in  the 
Bourbonnois,  amused  himself  by  writing  the 
history  of  his  times  in  the  Latin  language, 
without  however  any  intention  of  publisliing 
it.  Philip  Dinet  finding  it  in  his  library  after 
his  death,  printed  it  in  1625  at  Lyons,  in  one 
volume  folio.  It  is  entitled  "  Rerum  Galli- 
carom  Commentaria,  ab  anno  1461  ad  annum 
1562."  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  future 
state  of  infants  dying  unborn.  He  died  in 
1591. — Moreri.     Saxii  Onom. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Richard)  an  English 
prelate  of  the  15th  century,  who  signalized 
himself  by  his  skill  in  architecture.  He  wan 
the-  son  of  sir  Walter  Beauchamp,  and  brother 
of  William  lord  Beauchamp  of  St  Amand. 
Ha  ring  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
he  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  HerWurd,  whence  in  1450  lie  wa* 
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translated  to  Salisbury,  which  tee  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1481.  Gough  calls  him  the  Wick- 
ham  of  his  age,  an  appellation  which  he  justly 
merited.  When  the  old  collegiate  chapel  at 
Windsor  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  the  superintendence  of  the  new 
building  was  committed  to  bishop  Beauchamp ; 
and  the  design  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
present  beautiful  edifice  is  generally  attributed 
to  this  prelate,  whose  unremitting  zeal  as 
master  and  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Windsor 
procured  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  He  left  other  specimens  of  his 
taste  in  architecture,  particularly  the  elaborate 
sepulchral  chapel  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the  great  hall  of  the 
episcopal  palace.  The  former  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  richly  ornamented  style  of  gothic 
architecture,  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century. — Cassarit  Memoirs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury,  1824. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Joseph)  a  Bernardino 
monk,  nephew  of  Miroudat  bishop  of  Babylon, 
who  appointed  him  his  vicar-general  in  the 
Levant.  Here  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  him  to  prosecute  his  fa- 
vourite study  of  astronomy.  In  1795  he  ob- 
tained from  the  French  republican  government 
the  appointment  of  consul  at  Muscat  in  Ara- 
bia, which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  Constan- 
tinople, and  employed  himself  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1799  he  was 
detected  by  the  English  iu  the  execution  of  a 
secret  mission  confided  to  him  by  Napoleon ; 
when,  being  delivered  up  to  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, he  remained  in  prison  till  1801. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  he  repaired  to  Nice, 
where  he  died  in  the  same  year. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hut. 

BEAUCHAMP  (Pierre  Francois  Go- 
da  rd  de)  a  native  of  Paris,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He  published 
a  metrical  version  of  the  "  Letters  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise,"  a  work  on  the  French  theatres 
in  4to,  and  translated  a  couple  of  Greek  ro- 
mances, the  "Israene  and  Ismenias"  of  Eus- 
tathius,  and  the  "  Rhodantes  and  Decides"  of 
Theodore  Prodromus.     He  died  in  1761. — lb. 

BEAU  CLERK  (Topiiam)  a  gentleman  ce- 
lebrated for  his  conversational  talents  and  his 
connexions  with  literary  men.  He  was  the  son 
of  lord  Sidney  Beauclerk,  and  grandson  of  the 
first  duke  of  St  Alban's.  He  was  bom  in  Decem- 
ber 1739,  and  married,  on  the  12th  of  March 
1768,  lady  Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  previous  marriage 
with  Frederic  viscount  Bolingbroke  had  two 
days  before  been  dissolved  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Mr  Beauclerk  died  at  his  house  in 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  March  11, 
1780,  leaving  by  his  wife  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. A  raluable  library,  which  he  had  gra- 
dually formed,  was  sold  by  auction  by  Samuel 
Paterson  in  April  1781.  Mr  Dibdin,  who 
notices  this  collection  in  his  Bibliomania,  says 
of  the  owner,  that  he  was  "  one  who  had  fre- 
quently gladdened  Johnson  in  his  gloomy  mo- 
ments, and  who  is  allowed,  by  that  splenetic 
sage  and  great  teacher  of  morality,  to  nave 
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united  the  elegant  manners  of  a  gentleman 
with  the  mental  accomplishments  of  a  scholar." 
Perhaps  a  higher  encomium  could  scarcely 
have  been  bestowed  than  what  is  implied  in 
Johnson's  declaration,  "  That  Beauclerk 's  ta- 
lents were  those  which  he  had  felt  himself 
more  disposed  to  envy  than  those  of  any  whom 
he  had  known,"  referring  particularly  to  his 
spontaneous  wit  and  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
pression.— Lady  Diana  Beauclerk  long  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  died  in  August  1808, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  She  was  a  very  in- 
genious woman,  and  was  highly  distinguished 
for  her  taste  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  design.— 
BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson.  Brydges's  edition  of 
Collins  s  Peerage, 

BEAVER  (John)  a  learned  monk  of  West- 
minster, of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  author  of 
a  history  of  England  from  the  days  of  Brutus 
to  the  14th  century,  in  which  he  lived.  He 
also  left  behind  him  a  work,  "  De  Rebus 
csenobii  Westmonasteriensis."  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. — Pits* 

BEAUFORT  (Henry)  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  cardinal,  was  a  legitimated  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt  by  his  third  wife  Catherine  Swinford. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
obtained  early  promotion  both  in  the  church  and 
state.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1397,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
1399,  lord  chancellor  in  1404,  and  the  next 
year  bishop  of  Winchester.  During  the  reigns 
of  his  half-brother  Henry  IV,  and  his  nephew 
Henry  V,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  inter- 
fered much  in  politics,  though  the  latter  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  France,  after  which  in 
1417  he  went  to  Palestine.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  V  in  1422,  Beaufort  was  appointed  one 
of  the  guardians  to  his  son,  and  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  education.  In  1424  he  for  the 
third  time  held  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
The  minority  of  the  young  king  afforded  ample 
scope  for  the  ambition  of  this  rich  and  power- 
ful prelate,  whose  perpetual  disputes  with  his 
nephew  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of 
England,  repeatedly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
protector.  Pope  Martin  V  made  Beaufort  a 
cardinal,  and  gave  him  a  legatine  commission, 
which  however  he  was  prevented  from  using 
by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  then  raised  a  body  of  troops  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Hussites  m  Bohemia.  Returning 
from  that  expedition,  he  in  1430  accompanied 
Henry  VI  to  Paris,  and  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  continued  to  take  a  very  activs 
part  in  the  affairs  of  government  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1447.  The  popular  cha- 
racter of  his  antagonist  Gloucester,  long  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  "  Good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey," has  cast  an  odium  on  cardinal  Beau- 
fort, which  probably  he  did  not  altogether  de- 
serve. The  horrors  of  his  death- bed  scene 
have  been  strikingly  pourtrayed  by  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  pencil  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  but  they  must  both  be  considered  as 
having  adopted  a  poetical  licence  in  their  de-  jj 
lineaUons,  which  are  founded  rather  on  tndi*    ^| 
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tional  rumour  than  cm  historical  record.    The 

Etest  crime  with  which  he  has  been  ob- 
»ly  charged  ifl  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
icester,  whom  he  survived  only  one  month, 
and  in  whose  catastrophe,  if  he  had  any  con- 
cern,  he  must  have  shared  the  guilt  with  the 
queen  and  her  favourites,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  mental  imbecility,  then  ruled  in 
his  name.  Beaufort  died  immensely  rich, 
leaving  by  his  mistress  Alice,  daughter  of  the 
carl  of  Arundel,  a  natural  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  sir  Edward  Stradling.  He  founded 
Che  hospital  of  St  Cross  at  Winchester,  and 
bequeathed  much  of  his  property  to  charitable 
uses. — Biog.  Brit, 

BEAUFORT  (Margaret)  countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,  distinguished  as  the 
patroness  and  cultivator  of  learning  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation.  She  was 
the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort 
duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
She  was  born  in  1441,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen married  to  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  She 
had  two  other  husbands,  Henry  Stafford,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas  lord 
Stanley,  created  earl  of  Derby,  by  neither  of 
whom  she  had  any  children.  She  rpent  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  in  seclusion,  and,  dying 
in  1509,  was  interred  in  Henry  VITs  chape) 
at  Westminster.  The  literary  attainments  of 
the  countess  Margaret  exceeded  those  of  most 
of  her  female  contemporaries.  She  understood 
French  sufficiently  to  translate  a  book  from  that 
language  into  English,  and  she  had  some  ac- 

nntance  with  Latin.  But  she  principally 
rves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  liberal 
patroness  of  literature  and  learned  men.  She 
founded  divinity  lectureships  at  both  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  at  Cambridge  the  col- 
leges of  Christ  and  St  John,  the  former  in 
1505  and  the  latter  in  1508.  Her  character 
was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  age ;  and  the  warmth  of  her  reli- 
gious zeal  may  be  estimated  from  her  declara- 
tion, that  provided  she  could  induce  the  princes 
of  Christendom  to  form  a  league  and  march 
against  the  infidels,  slie  would  willingly  attend 
them  as  their  laundress. — Ballard's  Mem.  of 
British  Ladies. 

BEAUHARNOIS  (Alexander  db)  a 
French  nobleman  who  perished  during  the 
Revolution,  and  who  deserves  commemoration 
on  account  of  the  subsequent  connexion  of  his 
family  with  Buonaparte,  who  married  his 
widow.  He  was  a  native  of  Martinique,  and 
went  early  in  life  to  Paris,  where  his  hand- 
some person  and  agreeable  manners  gained 
him  admission  into  the  first  society.  He  was 
elected  deputy  of  Blois  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
joining  the  popular  party,  and  by  the  amenity 
and  elegance  of  his  public  speeches.  He  pro- 
posed equality  of  punishments  for  all  classes 
of  citizens,  and  their  eligibility  to  all  offices. 
Subsequently  to  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  from 
Paris,  Beauharnois  was  appointed  adjutant- 
to  Luckner,  general-in-chief  of  the  army 
Moselle,  in  which  pott  he  gave  many 
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proofs  of  his  courage  and  resolution  as  well  es 
of  his  humanity  to  the  vanquished.  He  was 
offered  the  place  of  minister  of  war,  which  he 
refused.  Five  days  only  previous  to  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  perished  on  the 
scaffold  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  July  23, 
1793.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BEAUHARNOIS  (Eugene  dr)  only  son 
of  the  preceding.  His  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  his  father-in-law  Napo- 
leon, by  whom  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Italy ; 
which  kingdom  he  is  said  to  have  governed 
with  great  judgment  and  moderation,  and  to 
have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  In  the  Russian  campaign  he  com- 
manded the  Italian  troops  belonging  to  the 
grand  army  of  the  French  emperor,  whese 
downfall  in  1814  terminated  his  viceregal 
sway.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  always  served  with  fidelity. 
In  January  1806  he  married  the  princess  Au- 
gusta Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  to  whose  court  at  Munich  he  retired 
on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  died 
there  in  1824.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  great  talents  ;  but  his  disposition 
was  amiable,  and  his  honour  and  integrity  un- 
suspected.— Ann.  Reg. 
.    BEAULIEU,  see  Pontalt. 

BEAUMARCHAIS  (Peteo  Auovstin 
Carov  de')  a  French  dramatic  writer  of  cele- 
brity, was  born  at  Paris  in  1732.  His  father 
was  a  watchmaker,  and  he  himself,  when  a 
young  man,  signalized  himself  by  his  improve- 
ments in  that  art.  Being  passionately  fond  of 
music,  he  also  invented  some  alterations  in  the 
harp,  which  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the 
princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  He  lost  two 
wives  successively,  and  then  gained  three 
considerable  law-suits,  the  papers  in  relation 
to  which  were  published  by  liim  and  excited 
great  attention.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  various  political  transactions  by  the  minis- 
ters Maurepas  and  Vergenne3,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Caisse  d'Escompte,  and  other  schemes.  After 
the  death  of  Voltaire,  he  purchased  the  whole 
of  his  MSS,  which  he  printed  magnificently 
at  Kell.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war,  he  realized  a  large  fortune  by  supplying 
the  Americans  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Although  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution  from 
principle,  he  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
parties  whom  it  brought  into  action,  and  was 
even  imprisoned  for  some  presumed  breach  of 
contract  in  the  supply  of  arms.  On  his  release 
he  took  refuge  in  England,  but  returned  to 
Paris  in  1794,  and  engaged  in  a  salt  spe- 
culation by  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  property.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  in 
1799,  aged'  sixty-nine.  Beanmarchais  was  a 
singular  instance  of  versatility  of  talent,  being 
at  once  an  artist,  politician,  projector,  mer- 
chant, man  of  business,  and  dramatist,  lie 
was  passionately  attached  to  celebrity,  and 
sought  the  attention  of  tho  public  by  every 
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means  in  his  power.  He  was  fully  gratified  in 
his  wishes  during  liifl  dramatic  career,  espe- 
cially on  the  production  of  his  celebrated 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  excited  one  of 
those  extraordinary  sensations  for  which  the 
world  of  fashion  in  Paris  has  always  been  so 
remarkable.  The  English  modifications  and 
versions  of  this  clever  but  not  very  moral  co- 
medy, convey  but  a  slight  notion  of  the  mis- 
chievous subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of  intrigue 
in  the  original,  which  every  one  abused  and 
every  one  went  to  see.  His  other  works  are, 
the  law  reports  before-mentioned  ;  "  Euge- 
nie." "  Leg  deux  Amis,"  "  Le  Barbiere  de  Se- 
ville," and  *'  La  Mere  Coupable,"  comedies ; 
"  Tarare,"  an  opera ;  "  Memoire  en  Reponse 
au  Manifesto  du  lloi  d'Angleterre  ;"and  "  Me- 
moires  a  Lecointre  de  Versailles."  All  these 
are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works 
published  in  1807,  Paris.  7  vols.  8vo. — Biog. 
Mod  erne. 

BEAUMELLE  (Lauhent  Axglivikl  de) 
a  modern  French  writer  of  some  note.  He 
was  born  at  Vallaraugues  in  the  diocese  of 
Allais  in  1727,  and  very  early  obtained  suffi- 
cient reputation  to  be  invited  to  Denmark,  in 
order  to  undertake  the  professorship  of  French 
belles  lettres.  The  climate  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  quitted  Denmark  with  a  pension  and 
the' title  of  counsellor,  and  on  his  way  called 
at  Berlin,  with  the  view  of  forming  an  inti- 
macy with  Voltaire.  The  result  was  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  ;  for  each  being  petulant  and 
irritable,  a  quarrel  ensued,  which  lasted,  in  the 
way  of  literary  skirmish,  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  free- 
dom he  had  taken  in  his  work  entitled  "  Mes 
Pensees,"  produced  liim  the  old  French  lite- 
rary honour  of  a  temporary  seclusion  in  the 
Bastille  ;  whence  he  had  scarcely  been  libe- 
rated, when  his  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon"  sent  him  back  again.  Again  released, 
he  wisely  retired  into  the  country,  to  pursue 
his  literary  schemes  in  quiet,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Toulouse. 
In  1772  some  female  interest  at  court  produced 
him  the  post  of  king's  librarian,  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  cut  off  by  a 
pulmonary  disorder  in  November  1773.  The 
principal  works  of  La  Beaumelle  are,  1.  "  De- 
fence of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;"  2.  «•  Mes  Pen- 
sees,  ou  le  Qu'en  dira-t-on  1"  a  spirited  but 
not  very  profound  production,  in  which  much 
wit  and  vivacity  is  displayed  with  a  freedom 
very  capable  of  giving  offence :  it  was  a  stroke 
in  this  piece,  comparing  the  king  of  Prussia's 
patronage  of  Voltaire  to  the  taste  of  the  petty 
German  princes  in  keeping  buffoons,  which 
produced  the  quarrel  that  lasted  for  life  ;  3. 
"  Memoirs  of  Madame  Maintenon,"  6  vols, 
12mo,  a  work  not  devoid  of  force  and  vivacity, 
but  in  no  great  reputation  for  its  accuracy  m 
regard  to  facts ;  4.  "  Letters  to  M.  Voltaire," 
1761, 12mo,  which,  as  they  were  keen  and  sa- 
tirical, induced  Voltaire  to  acknowledge  that 
"  the  rascal  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  ;'*  while 
on  the  other  hand,  La  Beaumelle  was  in  re- 
ality a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  and  frankly 
admitted,  that  ho  was  at  war  because  he  was 
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sure  that  his  opponent  would  never  conclude  * 
sincere  peace,  and  moreover  because  his  attatA* 
on  him  sold  his  books ;  5.  "  Thoughts  of 
Seneca,"  Latin  and  French ;  6.  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Henriade,"  1775,  2  vols,  8vo, 
which  is  an  able  critique,  but  too  severe  and 
minute.  He  also  left  a  MS.  translation  of 
Tacitus,  of  whose  manner  he  was  a  frequent 
imitator,  and  another  of  the  odes  of  Horace, 
with  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  La  Beau- 
melle was  a  frank  and  open  character,  but 
captious  and  satirical.  His  conversation  was 
said  to  be  much  less  spirited  than  lus  writings. 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,    Atkins  G,  Biog, 

BEAUMONT  (sir  John  bart.)  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  the  son  of  Francis  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  elder  brother  of 
Francis,  the  celebrated  colleague  of  Fletcher. 
He  was  born  in  1582,  at  the  family  seat  of 
Grace-Dieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  after  study- 
ing at  Oxford,  became  a  member  of  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,  but  soon  returned  to  Leicester- 
shire, and  married.  In  1626  he  was  created 
a  baronet  by  Charles  I,  but  only  survived  two 
years,  dying  in  the  winter  of  1628  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.  He  left  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  sir  John,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, edited  his  father's  poems,  and  was  him- 
self a  minor  poet,  and  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength,  who  died  fighting  on  king  Charles's 
side  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  The  poetical 
works  of  sir  John  Beaumont  form  part  of  the 
collection  of  English  poets;  and  of  these, 
"  Bosworth  Field"  is  the  most  considerable. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  heroic  style  of  that  day, 
it  is  exceeded  by  very  few  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  he  describes  the  death  of  Richard 
with  great  spirit.  His  minor  poems,  if  exhi- 
bitive  of  no  great  invention,  are  very  pleasing; 
and  his  verses  on  the  pure  form  of  English 
poetry,  prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of 
great  taste.  His  translations  from  Horace, 
Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius,  are  also  very 
forcible  and  correct. — Biog,  Brit,  Nichols 
Hist,  of  Leicestershire. 

BEAUMONT  (Francis)  third  son  of 
Francis  the  judge,  and  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Grace-Dieu  in  Leicestershire, 
1581,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  not  Cam- 
bridge, as  stated  by  some  writers  who  have 
taken  a  cousin  and  namesake  for  himself.  He 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  Inner  Temple ; 
and  his  "Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Gray's  Inn"  was  acted  and  printed  in  1612, 
when  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  His  ap- 
plication to  the  law  must  however  have  been 
nearly  nominal,  for  his  celebrated  dramatic 
connexion  with  Fletcher,  who  was  ten  years 
older,  began  before  he  was  twenty,  and  he 
died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  in  March  1616* 
With  respect  to  the  specific  share  he  had  in 
the  plays  which  have  been  published  as  the 
joint  production  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  may  be 
gained  from  the  preliminary  matter  of  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1778.  Tradition,  prindrmllw 
on  the  conjecture  of  Langbaine,  has  tM&BJmfl 
judgment  for  the  distinguishing  cbaimcter]*#J|y 
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of  Beaumont,  who  it  is  said  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  correcting  the  luxuriant  redundancy 
of  Fletcher.  Other  accounts  say,  that  he  con- 
fined himself  to  writing  the  more  serious  and 
lofty  parts  in  their  joint  plays,  and  in  contriv- 
ing the  plots  and  developement  of  the  fable. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Fletcher,  to  his  great  credit, 
always  appears  to  have  acqueiesced  in  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  Beaumont,  and 
notwithstanding  his  own  seniority,  uniformly 
allowed  the  name  of  his  colleague  to  stand 
first.  The  character  of  their  dramas  will  be 
adverted  to  in  the  life  of  Fletcher ;  it  is  there- 
fore only  necessary  to  remark  further,  that 
his  "Masque  in  the  Inner  Temple,1'  and  ori- 
ginal poems,  give  Beaumont  an  undoubted 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  English  poets,  in- 
dependently of  his  claims  as  a  dramatist*  His 
amatory  poems  are  sprightly  and  original,  his 
sentiments  refined,  and  his  versification  pecu- 
liarly harmouious.  His  greatest  defect  was 
an  indulgence  in  metaphysical  conceits — the 
literary  malady  of  the  age.  Beaumont  married 
the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry  Isley, 
of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters.  One  of  these,  called  Frances,  was 
living  so  late  as  1700  on  a  pension  of  100/. 
per  annum  from  the  duke  of  Ormond.  She 
Lad  once  in  her  possession  several  MS.  poems, 
bj  her  father,  which  were  lost  in  her  passage 
from  Ireland.  Beaumont  lies  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey,  but  without  tomb  or  in- 
scription.— Biog.  Brit.     Chalmer's  G.  Diet. 

BEAUMONT  (Josbfh)  a  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, a  native  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  born  in 
1615.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, which  situation  he  lost  from  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  but 
recovered  it  again  at  the  Restoration,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  Returning  to  the  University,  he 
obtained  first  the  headship  of  Jesus  College, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Peterhouse,  with  the 
divinity  professorship.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  divine,  and  published  in  1648  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  "  Psyche,"  winch  in 
1702  reached  a  second  edition.  His  other 
works  are — a  volume  of  poems  in  the  English 
and  Latin  languages,  and  remarks  on  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  printed  in4to,  1749. 
—-Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

BEAUMONT  (Eue  de)  was  a  native  of 
Carentan  in  Normandy,  born  1732,  and  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  at  die  French  bar  in  1762. 
The  weakness  of  his  voice  appears  at  first  to 
have  militate*,  greatly  against  his  success  as  a 
pleader;  but  aie  beauty  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  drew  up  his  memorials,  especially 
the  celebrated  one  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
Calas  family,  gained  him  great  popularity  and 
a  lasting  reputation.  Though  possessed  of  an 
easy  flow  of  wit,  and  great  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation, he  was  nevertheless  subject  to  severe 
fits  of  occasional  dejection.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart  is  demonstrated  by  his  institution  of 
the  festival  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ftte  des 
btmnes  gens,  at  Canon  in  Normandy,  of  which 
village  he  was  the  seigneur.  He  oied  in  1785 
at  Paris.    His  lady,  who  died  before  him, 
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wrote  an  epistolary  novel  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Marquis  de  Roselle."— Nouv.  Diet. Hist. 

BEAUMONT  (Mad.  le  Prince  de)  a  lady 
who  distinguished  herself  by  some  useful  works 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  her  own  sex, 
and  also  wrote  some  amusing  novels.  She  was 
a  native  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  and  kept  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies  at  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  where  she 
died  in  1780.  Among  her  principal  publica- 
tions are — "  Magazin  des  En  fans  j"  "  Maga- 
rin  des  Adolescens ;"  "  Magazin  des  Jeuncs 
Dames  ;"  "  Nouveau  Magazin  Anglois  ;" 
"  Lettres  de  Madame  du  Montier;"  and  "  The 
New  Clarissa.*'  This  last  work  proves  the 
authoress  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  than  with  the  manners  of  this 
country. — Mrs.  TteheWs  Memoirs  of  French 
Ladies.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BEAUMONT,  see  Perefixe. 

BEAUSOBRE  (Isaac)  a  minister  of  the 
Calvintstic  church,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Provence,  but  born  at  Niort  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1659.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  Mtis  education  on  the  estate  of  an  officer  of 
distinction  of  the  name  of  Villette,  a  friend  of 
his  father,  and  completed  it  at  Saumur.  De- 
clining the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which, 
from  a  distant  connexion  with  Madame.de 
Main  ten  on,  he  had  great  prospects  of  success, 
he  entered  the  church  ;  but  on  the  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  having  the  hardihood  to 
break  the  king's  seal  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
his  place  of  worship,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
amende  honorable,  in  order  to  escape  which  he 
fled  into  Holland.  Here  the  interest  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  placed  him  in  the  situation 
of  chaplain  to  her  daughter,  the  princess  of 
An  halt  Dessau,  to  whose  capital  he  in  conse- 
quence retired,  and  remained  there  till  1694, 
when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  became  mi- 
nister to  a  congregation  of  French  refugees  in 
that  city,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  History  of 
the  Reformation,"  printed  after  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  carries 
his  enquiries  down  to  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg. A  French  version  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment was  afterwards  executed  by  him,  in  con 
cert  with  L'Enfant,  in  which  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul  fell  to  the  share  of  Beausobre.  Se- 
veral dissertations,  "  On  the  History  of  the 
Adamites  of  Bohemia,"  "  On  the  Statue  of 
Paneades,"  "  The  Virgin  Queen  of  Poland," 
&c.  were  written  by  him  for  the  Bibliotheque 
Germanique,  and  are  reprinted  in  L'Enfant 'a 
History  of  the  Hussites.  His  last  production 
was  his  "  Histoire  Critique  du  Manicheisme," 
2  vols.  4to,  1754,  the  most  curious  and  valua- 
ble of  all.  The  French  colleges  and  churches 
of  the  Calvinistic  communion  were  placed 
under  his  superintendence  till  the  year  173B, 
which  was  that  of  his  decease.  He  left  two 
sons,  Leopold,  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice ;  and  Charles  Lewis,  born  in  1690 
during  his  residence  at  Dessau,  who  became 
minister  to  a  French  congregition  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  died  in  1753,  having  pub- 
lished a  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
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lot-Hi,"  "  An  Apology  for  the  FnltMW,' 
and  other  tract*. — Woiif.  Diet.  Hut. 

BEAUSOBRE  (Lewis)  a  native  of  Berlin, 
where  he  filled  the  poet  of  counsellor  to  the 
king,  born  17:90.  Ho  wee  the  author  of  a 
~  Philosophical  Disquisition  on  the  Nature  of 
Tin,"  "  Lee  Songea  d' Epicure,"  "  Le  Pyrrhu- 
ninne  du  Sage,"  and  other  tracts  \  and  died  in 
the  year  178*. — Ibid. 

BEAUVAIS.There  were  two  of  thin  name ,  the 
first,  William,  boral698,  waa  an  antiquarian 
of  florae  celebrity,  and  a  member  of  the  literary 
societies  of  Orleans.  Gortons.,  etc  ;  he  published 
>  work  on  the  medals  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  3  vola,  lSmo,  1767,  and  died  in  1773.  The 
second,  Charlss  Nicholas,  was  a  native  of 
Orleans,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1745. 
lie  practised  physic  at  Montpellier,  and  is  the 
author  of  some  essays  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  native  city,  a  topographical 
description  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  other  tracts. 
Ilia  death  took  place  in  1794. — Ibid. 

BEAUVAIS  (Vincent  na)  a  friar  of  the 
Dominican  order,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
diocese  of  Beauvai*  in  France.  He  was  hon- 
oured in  a  particular  manner  with  the  esteem 
of  his  sovereign  Lewis  IX,  who  sopDlied  him 
with  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  groat  lite- 
rary work  which  has  preserved  his  name  from 
oblivion.  It  is  a  kind  of  Eccyclopsedia, divided 
into  four  parti :  the  first,  entitled  "Speculum 
Doctrinale,"  treat*  of  the  sciences  in  general, 
from  grammar  to  theology ;  the  second,  "Spe- 
culum liiatoriale,"  contains  a  summary  of 
general  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  year  1154,  of  which  there  is  a 
continuation  by  an  anonymous  author  to  1494 , 
the  third  part,  or  "  Speculum  Naterale,"  re- 
lates to  physic* ,  or  natural  philosophy  -,  the 
fourth,  "  Speculum  Morale,"  is  atreatise  on 
vice  and  virtue.  This  last  part  was  not  writ- 
ten by  Vincen*,  who,  dying  in  3*64,  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  the  work  according  to 
his  original  design .— MiTsrt, 

BEAUVILLIERS  (Fbancis  de)  duke  de 
St  Aignan,  bom  in  1607,  He  entered  into 
the  army  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
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Academy,  Ha  was  the  author  of  "  Amuses 
mens  Litterairea,"  and  a  memoir  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the 
cession  made  by  Andrew  Paleologu*,  of  tut) 
empire  of  Constantinople  and  Trebisond,  tu 

Charles  VIII  of  France Nmv.  Diet.  Hut. 

BEAUZEE  (Nicholas)  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  professor  of  grammar  in 
the  Military  School,  was  bom  at  Verdun  in 
1717.  Of  his  life  few  particular*  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  waa  selected  by  the  Encyclopedist* 
to  furnish  them  with  the  article  ou  grammar 
About  the  same  time  he  publistcd  his  "Grant- 
general  en  Exposition  muonnee  dea 
Element  neceasaire  du  Langue,  pour  servir 
de  ton  dement  a  l'e  tude  detoutes  let  Langue*," 
Paris,  1767,  1  tola.  The  work  fall*  short  of 
title,  but  is  valuable  in  reference  to  the 
French  language.  He  also  published  the 
i's  '•  Synonyme*,"  with  great  ad- 
dition* and  translation*  of  Sallust  and  Quints* 
Curtius,  which  became  very  popular.  H*  is 
the  author  of  an  abridged  Ba- 
the historical  proof*  of  the  Chris- 

mit  of  Hilvareu- 

He  entered  into 

the  polemical  contest  carried  on  between  Del- 

tannine  and  Jame*  the  Firat  of  England,  with 

than  teal ;  the  latter  indeed  waa 

t,  that,  even  the  Catholics, whose 

)u*ed,  disclaimed  the  eitrara- 

gance  of  his  tenets;  and  the  parliament  of 

Paris  ordered  his  writing*  to  be  publicly  burnt, 

a  Pope  himself  condemning  them.    He  died 

16?  1  —  Moreri. 

BECC  ADELLI  (Abtokio)  generally  knows 
the  name  of  Antonio  il  Fanormitano,  from 
Jermo,  his  native  city,  was  born  in  1 374. 
a  wa*  an  able  but  licentious  writer,  desceud- 
from  an  ancient  BolognnM  family.  In  Inn 
rly  part  of  his  life  be  made  the  law  hi*  pro- 
ision,  entering  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who  much  admired  hi*  talents  and 
him  a  handsome  talary.  The  emperor 
„  nund  wa*  another  of  hi*  patron*,  and 
crowned  him  with  the  poetic  laurel  in  person, 
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Scanon.  &c.  He  died  in  1687.  His  eldest 
•on,  Patl  duke  de  Beauvilliers,  first 
tleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  minuter  of  t 
and  chief  of  the  royal  council  of  finance, 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fatlt 
Lewi*  XV.  He  died  in  1714,  at  the  nge  of 
■uty-six.  He  wa*  highly  distinguished  for 
his  cultivated  talent*  and  probity  of  character ; 
a*  well  a*  for  his  success  in  the  education  oi 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  he  shared  with 
lha  learned  and  virtuous  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  Paul  I!irroimii  Da  Biau villi r.n.: 
duke  de  St  Aignan,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
dtng.  He  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
1  in  the  army,  the  collar  of  the  royal 
*       »  a  member  of  the   French 
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then  professor  of  elocution 
tre*.  In  1435  he  accompanied  Alphonao  ki 
"  "  "e*  to  bi*  court,  and  became  a  great 
)  with  that  prince,  whom  be  attended 
cpeditions,  receiving  from  his  bounty 
id  into  the  order  of  nobility  and  an 
estate  correspondent  with  his  new  dignity. 
In  1451  he  persuaded  hi*  patron  to 
in  a  diplomatic  character  to  Vcnic 
purpose  of  procuring  the  arm-boi 
historian  Livy,  an  author  for  wht 
and  professed  so  high  a  veneration,  as  actu- 
ally to  sell  a  valuable  farm,  in  order  with  lha 
produce  to  purchase  a  splendid  manuscript 
of  his  works,  written  by  the  Florentine  Poggio, 
We  learn  that  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
object  of  his  embassy.  He  married  in  his  old 
age  a  young  woman  who  brought  him  a  largo 
family,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1471.  Ill* 
works,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  both  n 
pro**  and  verse,    an  distinguished  to  the 
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'*  La)>oratormm  Portatile  ;"  and  "  The  Che- 
inical  Rose  Garden*"  He  was  the  first  writer 
on  theoretical  chemistry  whose  speculations 
are  deserving  of  attention.  His  works  abound 
in  shrewd  and  witty  remarks,  and  in  deep  and 
curious  reasoning ;  in  frivolous  subtiiity,  and 
in  weighty  and  sensible  observations.  His 
hy]K>theses  respecting  the  origin  of  the  varie- 
ties of  matter  from  the  mutual  agencies  and 
combinations  of  a  few  elementary  principles, 
chough  unnecessarily  blended  with  scriptural 
history,  are  characterized  by  considerable  bril- 
liancy of  thought  and  originality  of  invention. 
Bmnde's  Diss,  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry. 
Suppl.  to  EncycL  Brit. 

BKCK  (Fjiancis)  an  eminent  musician, 
born  at  Bourdeaux.  Four  operas  by  this  com- 
poser, each  consisting  of  six  symphonies,  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1776.  His  "  Stabat 
Mater,"  performed  in  1783,  is  also  much,  ad- 
mired. He  died  in  1809.— Biog.  Diet,  of 
Music. 

BECKER  (Dakiei  )  a  native  of  Konigs- 
berg,  who  studied  medicine  and  became  first 
physician  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
<lied  in  1670,  in  the  forty- third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
tracts,  among  which  is  one  entitled,  "  De 
Cultrivoro  Prussiaco,"  Lugd.  Bat.  1638,  8vo. 
It  contains  an  account  of  a  Prussian  shoe- 
maker who  swallowed  a  knife  which  was 
afterwards  extracted  from  his  side. — Moreri. 

BECKET  (Thomas)  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  the  English  annals, 
was  born  in  London  1119.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gilbert,  a  London  merchant ;  and  something 
like  romance  has  given  to  him  a  mother  in  the 
person  of  a  Saracen  lady,  to  whose  father  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  Jerusalem  during  the  cru- 
sades. After  studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
he  was  sent,  by  the  favour  of  Theobald  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  study  civil  law  at 
Bononia  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  provost  of  Be- 
verley. His  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of 
Theobald  was  founded  on  his  talents  for  nego- 
ciation  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  England — the  soliciting  from  the  pope  the 
prohibitory  letters  againsf  the  crowning  of 
Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which  that 
design  was  defeated.  This  service  not  only 
raised  Becket  in  the  esteem  of  the  archbishop, 
but  in  that  of  king  Henry  II ;  and  hence  the 
foundation  of  his  high  fortune.  In  1158  he 
was  appointed  high-chancellor  and  preceptor 
to  prince  Henry,  and  at  this  time  was  a  com- 
plete courtier,  conformable  in  every  respect 
in  the  humour  of  the  king.  He  was  in  fact 
bis  prime  companion,  observed  the  same  hour 
of  eating  and  going  to  bed,  held  splendid  le- 
vees, and  courted  popular  applause.  In  1159 
be  made  a  campaign  with  the  king  in  Toulouse, 
bavin k  in  his  own  pay  700  knights  and  1200 
Norsemen ;  and  it  is  said  he  advised  Henry 
Cd  seize  the  person  of  Louis  king  of  France, 
shvt  op  in  Toulouse  without  an  army.  This 
counsel  however,  so  indicative  of  the  future 
martyr,  being  toe  bold  for  the  lay  councillors 
U  one  o€  the  boldest  monarchs  of  the  age,  was 
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declined.  In  the  next  year  he  visited  Pans,  to 
treat  of  an  alliance  between  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  Henry, 
and  returned  with  the  young  princess  to  Eng 
land.  He  had  not  enjoyed  the  chancellorshio 
more  than  four  years,  when  his  patron  Theobalu 
died,  and  king  Henry  was  so  far  mistaken  as 
to  raise  bis  favourite  to  the  primacy,  on  the 
presumption,  that  he  would  aid  him  in  those 
political  views,  in  respect  to  church  power, 
which  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Norman  line 
embraced,  and  which  in  fact  caused  a  continuous 
struggle  until  its  termination  by  Henry  VIIL 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  Becket  told  the  king 
what  he  was  to  expect  from  him ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  appointment  itself,  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertained  by  Henry 
at  the  first  symptoms  of  the  real  temper  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  promote* 
Becket  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  1164, 
and  immediately  affected  an  austerity  of  cha- 
racter which  formed  a  very  natural  prelude 
to  the  part  which  he  in  future  meant  to  play. 
Pope  Alexander  III  held  a  general  council  at 
Tours  in  1 1 63,  at  which  Becket  attended  and 
made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements 
by  the  laity  ron  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  church.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  be* 
gan  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  representation, 
and  to  prosecute  several  of  the  nobility  and 
others  holding  church  possessions,  whom  he 
also  proceeded  to  excommunicate.  Henry,  con- 
sistently with  the  conduct  of  an  able  and  politic 
monarch,  was  anxious  to  recal  certain  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy,  which  withdrew  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  violent  struggle  and  the  media- 
tion of  the  Pope,  that  Becket  finally  acquiesced. 
The  king  soon  after  summoned  a  convocation 
or  parliament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  which,  although  the  archbishop 
swore  that  he  would  never  set  his  fiat,  he  at 
length  subscribed,  and  alleging  something  like 
force  for  his  excuse,  by  way  of  penance  fus 
pended  himself  from  his  archiepiscopal  fune 
tions  until  the  Pope's  absolution  could  arrive. 
Finding  himself  the  direct  object  of  the  King's 
displeasure,  he  soon  after  attempted  to  escape 
to  France  ;  but  being  intercepted,  Henry  in  a 
parliament  at  Northampton  charged  him  with 
a  violation  of  his  allegiance  ;  and  all  his  goods 
were  confiscated.  Not  only  so,  but  a  suit  was 
commenced  against  him  for  money  lent  him 
during  his  chancellorship,  and  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  benefices  which  he  had  held  vacant 
while  in  that  capacity.  In  this  desperate  si- 
tuation, he  with  great  difficulty  and  danger 
made  his  escape  to  Flanders,  and  proceeding 
to  the  Pope  at  Sens,  humbly  resigned  his  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  as  politically  restored. 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  the  abbey  of 
Pontigny  in  Normandy,  whence  he  issued  ex- 
postulatory  letters  to  the  king  and  bishops  of 
England,  in  which  he  excommunicated  all 
la  tor  s  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  churchy 
included  in  the  censure  the  principal 
of  the  crown.  Hemy  was  so 
he  banished  all  his  relations,  and  ob&i 
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Cistercians  to  send  him  away  from  the  abbey 
of  Pontigny ;  from  which  he  removed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  France,'  to  the 
abbey  of  Columbe,  and  spent  four  years 
there  in  exile.  After  much  negbciation,  in 
which  the  haughtiness  of  the  archbishop 
sometimes  disgusted,  and  the  pride  of  Henry 
as  frequently  intervened,  a  sort  of  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  in  1170,  on  the  whole  to 
the  advantage  of  Becket,  who,  being  restored 
to  his  see  with  all  its  former  privileges,  be- 
haved on  the  occasion  with  excessive  haughti- 
ness. After  a  triumphant  entry  into  Canter- 
bury, the  young  king  Henry,  crowned  during  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  transmitted  him  an  order 
to  restore  the  suspended  and  excommunicated 
prelates,  which  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Pope  alone  could  grant  the 
favour,  although  the  latter  bad  lodged  the  in- 
struments of  censure  in  his  hands.  The  pre- 
lates immediately  appealed  to  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy, who,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation, 
exclaimed — "  What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I, 
who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of  spirit 
enough  to  rid  me  of  a  single  insolent  prelate, 
the  perpetual  trouble  of  my  life !"  These  rash 
and  too  significant  words  induced  four  at- 
tendant barons,  Reginald  FiU-Urse,  William 
da  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richard 
Breto,  to  resolve  to  wipe  out  the  king's  re- 
proach. Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forth- 
with proceeded  to  Canterbury;  and  having 
formally  demanded  of  the  archbishop  to  restore 
the  suspended  prelates,  they  returned  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  (December  f9, 1 170,) 
and  placing  soldiers  in  the  court-yard,  rushed 
with  their  swords  drawn  into  the  cathedral, 
where  the  archbishop  was  at  vespers,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  threatened  him  with 
death,  if  he  still  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Henry. 
Becket,  without  the  least  token  of  fear,  re- 
plied, that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  magnanimously  added,  "  I 
charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not 
to  hurt  any  other  person  here,  for  none  of 
them  have  any  concern  in  the  late  transac- 
tions." The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag 
him  out  of  the  church ;  but  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment, 
they  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  repeated 
wounds;  all  which  he  endured  without  a 
groan.  The  conduct  of  Henry,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  assassination,  form  a  part  of 
English  history  wherein  the  discerning  student 
will  perceive  the  subtle  policy  of  the  court  of 
Borne,  which  only  felt  and  acted  upon  it,  in 
the  advancement  of  its  general  object,  with  a 
doe  regard  to  the  power  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter of  Henry.  Even  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed,  on  taking  a  voyage  to  Rome,  were  ad- 
mitted to  penance,  and  allowed  to  expiate 
their  enormity  in  the  holy  land.  Thus  perished 
Thomas  Becket,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  un- 
doubtedly a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he  es- 
poused ;  a  fact  that  forms  a  very  equivocal  claim 
to  praise  in  the  general  scale  of  social  estima- 
In  regard  to  the  vigour  of  his  intellect, 
tho  extent  of  bis  talents,  there  can  be  no 
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conceded,  looking  to  the  long  course  of  »u*pi. 
cion  and  mortification  which  he  endured,  the.: 
he  was  sustained  by  a  principle  of  what  be 
himself  deemed  duty.  A  theory  has  also  been 
started,  which  assumes,  thai  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  was  beneficial  in  this  stage  of 
the  European  progress,  and  that  the  force 
of  a  single  despotism  was  thereby  avoided. 
Grounds  of  defence,  which  are  formed  for 
principles  and  actions  which  those  who  adopt 
them  have  never  pleaded  for  themselves,  are 
always  to  be  suspected.  Henry  might  he  as 
personally  ambitious  as  Becket,  and  as  warm 
an  enthusiast  for  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  crown,  as  the  archbishop  for  the  imperitim 
in  imperio  of  the  church ;  but  the  one  con- 
tended for  a  general  principle  of  all  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  for  a  most  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  it.  For  the  rest,  Becket  deserves  the 
secondary  praise  of  consistency  and  courage, 
but  exhibited  nothing  of  that  high  degree  of 
moral  perception,  which  exemplifies  wisdom  in 
the  abstract.  He  was  canonized  two  years 
after  his  death,  and  miracles  abounded  at  his 
tomb.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  his  body 
was  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  magnificent 
shrine  erected  by  archbishop  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  ;  and  of  the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer 
will  prove  an  everlasting  testimony. — Biog. 
Brit. 

BECKINGTON  (Thomas)  an  English  pre- 
late, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Beckington  in 
Somersetshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  obtained  various  preferments,  un- 
til in  1429  he  became  dean  of  the  court  of 
Arches,  and  was  one  of  three  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  law  in  conformity  with 
which  the  WicklifEtes  were  to  be  proceeded 
against.  Having  been  tutor  to  Henry  VI,  he 
wrote  a  formal  treatise  against  the  salique 
law,  and  strenuously  asserted  the  right  of  the 
kings  of  England  to  the  throne  of  France. — 
For  this  and  other  services,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford and  to  his  see,  and  died  at  Wells  in  1465. 
His  book  against  the  salique  law,  with  some 
others  of  his  pieces,  and  a  large  collection  of 
letters,  is  in  the  Lambeth  library.— Biog.  Brit. 

BECKMANN  (John  Anthony)  a  native 
ofHoyeinthe  electorate  of  Hanover,  who  in 
1767  became  professor  of  physic  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  died  in  1811. 
He  was  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  and 
is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  the  author 
of  n,  history  of  discoveries  and  inventions, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  work  of 
vast  research,  affording  much  curious  infor- 
mation. He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  earli- 
est voyages  made  in  modern  times,  and  many 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gottingen  ;  besides  publishing  some  edi- 
tions of  ancient  authors. — Supp.  to  Encyclo. 
Brit. 

BECON  (Thomas)  a  Puritan  writer  of  the 
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turt^eiith  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
bock  once  very  popular,  entitled  "The  Sick 
Man's  Salve,"  published  about  1561.  This 
ia  not,  as  might  be  imagined  from  its  title,  a 
mt-dical  treatise,  but  a  book  of  devotion.  It 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
contemporary  dramatists.  He  also  wrote 
'  Reliquea  of  Rome;"  "David's  Harpe,  full 
of  most  delectable  Harmony,  newlye  stringed 
and  set  in  tune,"  which  Kitson  supposes  to 
be  a  metrical  work ;  as  also  ."  Christmasse 
Carols,  very  new  and  godly;"  and  a  long 
poem  entitled  "  An  Invective  against  Whore- 
dome  and  all  other  Abominacions  of  Un- 
cleanesse."  He  was  one  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  who  went  to  Germany  on  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary ;  and  on  his  return  home 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1570, 
leaving  msnyuorks  besides  those  just  men- 
ionedv-— Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer.  Ritson's 
Bibliographia  Poetica. 

BED  A  or  BEDE.    An  eminent  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  eighth  century,  usually  entitled  the 
venerable  Bide,  was  born  in  the  year  672  or 
673,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wearmouth  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.     From  the  age  of 
seven  until  nineteen,  he  successfully  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  at 
Wearmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  abbots  Be- 
nedict and  Ceolfrid,  and  of  the  learned  John 
of  Beverly,  who  successively  became  bishop 
of  Hexham  and   of  York.     Being  then  or- 
dained deacon,    he    was    associated  in   the 
office  of  educating  the  youth  wno  resorted 
to  the  monastery  for  instruction,  and  pursued 
his  own  studies  with  unremitting  ardoub    In 
bis  thirtieth  year  he  was  ordained  priest ;  «nd 
his  fame  for  zeal  and  erudition  reaching  the 
ears  of  pope  Sergius,  he  was  invited  to  Rome, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
never  went  there.     It  is  not  even  certain  that 
he  ever  left  Northumberland ;  which  of  course 
reduces  tfce  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  lite^iry 
pursuits  and  domestic  occupations,  as  he  ac- 
cepted no  benefice,  and  never  seems  to  have 
interfered  in  civil  transactions.     History  re- 
cords no  other  period  of  his   life,  except  the 
time  of    publishing   Las    church   history  in 
731.    His  last  literary  labour  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  St  John  into  Saxon, 
which  he  with   difficulty  completed  on  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  his  death.    The  writ- 
ings of  Bede  were  numerous  and  important, 
looking  to   the    time    in   which  they  were 
written,  and  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  wri- 
ter, which  extended  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
religion,   and  education'  only.     His  "  Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical  History"    is  the  greatest 
and  most   popular  of    his    works,   and  has 
acquired  additional  celebrity  by  the  transla- 
tion of  king  Alfred.     The  collections  which 
he  made  for  it,  were  the  labour  of  many  years. 
Besides  his  own   personal  investigations,  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  monas- 
teries throughout  the  Heptarchy,  to  obtain  ar- 
chives and  records  for  his  purpose ;  and  thus 
pearly  all  the  knowledge  nossessed  of  the  early 
'tftte  of  Christianity  is  this  country,  is  due  tu 
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Bede.  A  history  of  the  church  being  the 
avowed  object  of  bis  work,  it  contains  little 
in  reference  to  secular  matters,  acd  there- 
fore merits  not  the  censure  of  Milton  on  that 
account.  It  is  more  liable  to  objection  for  the 
admission  of  so  much  miracle  and  legend, 
which  however  is  only  a  part  of  the  common 
superstitious  credulity  of  the  day.  There 
have  been  several  editions  of  the  original 
Latin,  which  is  easy,  although  not  elegant, 
the  latest  and  best  of  which  is  that  of  Dr. 
Smith,  Cambridge,  1722.  There  is  a  transla- 
tion into  English  by  Thomas  Stapylton,  DD, 
Antwerp,  1505,  besides  the  Saxon  version  of 
Alfred.  Bede  was  also  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  a  catalogue  of  wflich  he  subjoined 
to  his  history.  Several  of  these  were  printed 
early;  but  the  first  general  collection  of  hie 
works  was  that  of  Paris,  1554,  3  vols,  .folio. 
Some  of  his  treatises  have  been  published  by 
Mr  Wharton,  from  MSS  in  the  library  at 
Lambeth  palace,  London,  4to,  1693.-  While 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  writings  of 
Bede  show  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  hie 
probity,  moderation,  and  modesty,  ensured 
him  general  respect ;  and  his  disinterestednees 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  never  any 
thing  but  an  unbeneficed  priest.  A  letter  of 
advice  which  he  wrote  late  in  life  to  Eg* 
bert  archbishop  of  York,  proves  at  once  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  the  liberality  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  the  excellence  of  his  discern* 
ment ;  his  wish  being  to  curtail  the  number  of 
monasteries,  and  to  increase  the  efficacy  and 
respectability  of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwith- 
standing the  veneration  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded, not  a 'single  miracle  is  recorded  of 
him ;  and  as  monks  were  the  great  miracle  mon- 
gers, and  such  his  views  of  monastic  reform, 
this  is  not  surprising.  The  manner  of  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  was  striking 
and  characteristic.  He  was  dictating  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  St  John  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. The  young  man  who  wrote  for  him  said, 
"  There  is  now,  master,  but  one  sentence 
wanting  ;"  upon  which  he  bade  him  write 
quickly,  and  when  the  scribe  said,  "It  it 
now  done,"  the  dying  sage  ejaculated,  "  It  is 
now  done,"  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
pired in  the  act  of  prayer  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
month  of  May  A.D.  755. — Biog.  Brit, 

BEDDOES  (Thomas,  MD.)  a  physician  of 
some  celebrity,  was  born  at  Shiffnal,  Salop,  in 
the  year  1760.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Bridgnorth,  and  finished  it  at  Oxford  and 
Edinburgh.  In  1786  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  was  appointed  professor  of  che- 
mistry at  Oxford  ;  an  appointment  which  hie 
political  opinions,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  did  not  permit  him  to  re* 
tain.  In  1793  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where 
he  began  a  career  of  medical  and  physiologi- 
cal researches,  experiments,  and  lectures, 
which  lasted  for  his  life,  and  which, 
more  philosophical  temperament, 
established  for  him  a  lasting 
was  capable  of  great  thjngs, 
many  at  once ;  and  was  too  ardent 
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eipttant  in  all*  Various  publications  came 
from  hit  pen  in  rapid  succession,  until  in  1808 
he  was  seized  with  a  liver  complaint,  which 
proved  fatal  in  the  December  of  the  same 
year.  A  list  of  his  various  treatises,  medical, 
chemical,  scientific,  economical,  and  political, 
would  be  too  extensive  for  our  limits ;  but  they 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  his  life  by  Dr  Stock, 
from  which  this  brief  account  is  taken, 

BEDELL  (William)  a  divine  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning*  He  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  in  Essex,  and  was  born  at  Black 
Notley  in  that  county  in  1570,  and  educated 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1593.  From  the  uni- 
versity he  removed  to  St  Edmund's- bury,  where 
he  resided  some  years,  distinguishing  him- 
self by  a  close  attention  to  clerical  duties. 
About  1604  he  went  to  Venice  with  sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  republic.  The  Venetians  were  at  this 
period  upon  the  point  of  separation  from  the  pa- 
pal see,  in  consequence  of  their  disputes  with 
Paul  V;  in  which  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  usually 
called  Father  Paul,  bore  a  prominent  part. 
With  this  great  man  Bedell  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land was  entrusted  with  the  manuscript  of  that 
father's  histories  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  of 
the  inquisition,  and  of  the  interdict  issued  by 
the  Pope  against  Venice ;  which  works  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  translating.  He  retired  for 
that  purpose  to  his  former  station  at  St  Ed- 
mund's-bury.  In  1615  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Horingsheath,  in-  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. Here  he  remained  twelve  years  in 
such  a  state  of  seclusion,  that  Diodati,  an  emi- 
nent Geneveae  divine  who  had  known  him  at 
Venice,  visiting  England  at  that  time,  in  vain 
enquired  for  him,  and  at  last  met  wich  him 
merely  by  accident.  This  circumstance  was 
the  means  of  his  being  introduced  to  Morton, 
bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  his  worth  and  talents 
becoming  more  generally  known,  in  1 627  he  was 
chosen  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  an 
office  which  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  till 
urged  by  the  king's  positive  command.  After 
presiding  over  that  university  about  two  years, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  united  bishoprics  of 
Kilinore  and  Ardagh.  In  this  station  his  con- 
duct was  most  exemplary.  He  set  himself  to 
reform  abuses  among  his  clergy,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  related  to  pluralities ; 
previous  to  the  abolition  of  which,  he  resigned 
the  see  of  Ardagh,  thus  affording  a  pattern 
for  the  conduct  of  others.  He  was  extremely 
active  in  his  endeavours  to  convert  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  mildness  and  prudence,  as  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  persons  of  all  ranks  among  them. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in 
1641,  bishop  Bedell  for  a  time  was  unmo- 
lested by  the  Catholic  insergents ;  and  while 
hit  Protestant  neighbours  in  general  were  dri- 
from  their  homes,  the  sanctity  of  his 
was  reapectefl)  and  it  might  probably 
contained  to  be  so,  if  he  had  not  given 
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offence  by  granting  a  general  asylum  to  the 
distressed  of  his  dm  n  party.  On  his  refusal  to 
dismiss  these  refugees,  he  was,  together  with 
bis  family,  seized  and  conveyed  to  a  minous 
castle  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  The  hardships 
he  here  suffered  proved  fatal ;  for  being  re- 
moved to  the  'house  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
illness,  of  which  he  died,  February  7,  1641-2, 
in  the  seventy -first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred  in  the  .church -yard  of  Kilmore  ;  and 
the  Irish  insurgents  who  attended  the  solem- 
nity, as  a  token  of  respect,  fired  a  volley  over 
his  grave,  some  of  them  exclaiming,  "  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace  ultiraus  Anglorum !  — "  May 
the  last  of  the  English  rest  in  peace !"  Bishop 
Bedell  wrote  against  Popery ;  but  his  principal 
literary  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  the  Irish  language,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  a  Protestant  convert  named 
King,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  Erse,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  This  work  was  published  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  bishop,  at  the  expense 
of  thehon.  Robert  Boyle. — Biog,  Brit, 

BEDFORD  (John,  duke  of)  one  of  the 
younger. sons  of  king  Henry  IV,  famous  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  Shakespeare, 
who  calls  him  prince  John  of  Lancaster,  intro- 
duces him  in  his  plays  of  Henry  IV  as  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  youthful  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more  dissipated 
brother  the  prince  of  Wales.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  V,  he  participated  in  the  fame  ac- 
quired by  the  conquest  of  France ;  but  it  was 
after  ^be  death  of  that  king,  who  by  will  ap- 
pointed him  regent  of  France,  that  his  talents 
became  fully  developed.  He  displayed  his 
military  skill  in  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424 ; 
after  which  the  difficulties,  which  from  various 
causes  he  experienced  in  endeavouring  to  mam- 
tain  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
France,  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  his  abilities 
in  surmounting  them.  The  greatest  blemish 
in  his  character  is  his  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  in  1431.  He 
survived  this  event  about  four  years,  and  dying 
in  1435  at  Rouen,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Bedford  likewise  deserves  notice 
for  his  patronage  of  the  arts.  One  curious 
monument  of  his  taste  is  still  existing :  it  is 
the  Bedfoid  Missal,  a  small  thick  folio  volume 
highly  illuminated,  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Mr  Dibdin  in  his  Bibliomania, 
p.  253:  "  This  missal,  executed  under  the  eye 
and  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  famous  John 
duke  of  Bedford  [regent  of  France]  and  Jane 
[the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy]  his 
wife,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
in  the  magnificent  library  of  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  collection 
of  bis  daughter,  the  well-known  duchess  of 
Portland,  at  whose  sale  in  1786  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr  Edwards  for  215  guineas  ;  and 
500  guineas  have  been  a  few  years  ago  offered 
for  this  identical  volume.  Among  die  pictures 
in  it  there  is  an  interesting  one  of  the  whole 
length  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  ;  the 
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L*r  A  of  the  former  of  which  has  been  enlarged 
•ind  engraved  by  Vertue,  for  his  portraits  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  England.  The  missal 
frequently  displays  the  arms  of  these  noble 
personages,  and  also  affords  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony of  tne  affectionate  gallantry  of  the  pair, 
the  motto  of  the  former  being  '  A  vous  en  tier/ 
that  of  the  latter,  '  J 'en  suis  contente.' 
There  is  a  formal  attestation  in  the  volume  of 
its  having  been  given  by  the  duke  to  his 
nephew  Henry  VI  as  a  most  suitable  present." 
This  splendid  missal  contains  59  large  and 
more  than  1000  small  miniature  paintings, 
among  which,  besides  the  portraits  above- 
mentioned,  is  one  of  Henry  V.  At  the  sale 
of  Mr  Edwards'  library  it  was  bought  by  the 
marquis  of  Bland  ford,  now  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, for  687/.  15*.  Gough  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  published  a  work  in  octavo, 
describing  the  Bedford  Missal. — Hume's  HisU 
of  Eng. 

BEDFORD  (Francis  Rubskl,  duke  of) 
see  Russet.  (Francis.) 

BEDFORD  (Arthur)  a  learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  was  a  native  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1691. 
After  holding  for  several  years  some  church 
preferment  in  Somersetshire,  he  was  in  1724 
chosen  chaplain  to  Aske's  hospital  at  Hoxton, 
where  he  died  September  15,  1745.  As  an 
author  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  treatise 
on  the  "  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage  Plays,"  in 
which  he  has  produced  "  seven  thousand  in- 
stances of  blasphemous  and  impious  expressions 
taken  out  of  plays  of  the  present  century,  [the 
18th]  and  especially  of  the  last  five  years,  in 
defiance  of  all  methods  hitherto  used  for  their 
reformation :"  to  which  he  has  added  "  above 
fourteen  hundred  texts  of  s  -npture,  which  are 
mentioned  either  as  ridicul  d  and  exposed  by 
the  stage,  or  as  opposite  to  their  present  prac- 
tices." Mr  Bedford,  like  his  contemporary 
Jeremy  Collier,  argues  against  the  propriety 
of  dramatic  productions,  from  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  them,  on  which  score  there  cer- 
tainly existed  strong  grounds  for  his  animad- 
versions. He  published  other  works  on  the  same 
subject,  as  well  as  several  single  sermons  and 
tracts.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "  8cripture  Chronology  demonstrated 
by  Astronomical  Calculations,"  1741,  folio, 
which  was  praised  by  Dr  Waterland. — Chal- 
mers's Bio*.  Diet. 

BEDFORD  (Hiuhah)  an  English  non- 
juring  clergyman,  who  in  1714  was  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  publishing  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted,"  said  to  have  been  really 
written  by  the  Rev.  George  Harbin.  Mr  Bed- 
ford translated  from  the  Latin  "  The  Life  of  Dr 
John  Barwick,"  and  from  the  French  "  An 
Answer  to  Footene lie's  History  of  Oracles." 
He  died  in  1724. — Thomas  Bedford,  his  son, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  of  non  -jurors  at 
Compton  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  died  in  1773. 
He  published  "  Simeonis  Monachi  Dunelmensis 
libellus  de  exordiis  atque  procursu  Dunel* 
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menais  Ecclesiae,"  1732,  8vo,  and  an  "  Histo- 
rical Catechism." — Ibid, 

BEDFORD  (Arthur)  an  English  com- 
poser  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the-  last 
century.  He  published  in  1712  an  essay  on 
the  "  Method  of  Singing  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  the  Temple  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity, m 
and  a  small  treatise  entitled  "The  Abuse  of 
Music."— Bing.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BEGER  (Lawrence)  a  German  author, 
the  son  of  a  tanner  of  Heidelberg,  in  which 
town  he  was  born  in  1653.  He  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  law,  classical 
literature,  and  antiquity,  with  such  success  as 
to  obtain  in  1677  the  appointment  of  librarian, 
&c.  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  In  order  to  gratify 
his  patron,  who  loved  another  lady  while  his 
wife  was  living,  Beger  composed  a  defence  of 
polygamy,  under  the  title  of  "  Considerations 
on  Marriage,  by  Daphnasus  Arcuarius,"  to 
which  he  subsequently  wrote  a  refutation  him- 
self, to  please  the  elector's  son,  although  the 
latter  work  was  never  printed.  His  other  wri- 
tings are — "  Thesaurus  ex  thesauro  Palatino 
selectus,"  folio,  1685;  "  Thesaurus  reg.  elect. 
Brandenburgicus,"  3  vols,  folio ;  "Meleagrides 
et  Actolia,"  and  "  Cranio  Insula  Laconic*," 
both  4to,  1696;  "  Regum  et  imperatorum 
Romanorum  numismata,"  1700,  folio ;  "  De 
nummis  Cretensium  serpentiferis,"  1702,  fo- 
lio; "Lucernse  veterum  sepuichrales,"  l^OJ; 
"  Numismata  Pontif.  Roman,  aliorumque  ra- 
riora,"  1703,  folio ;  and  "  Bellura  et  excidium 
Trojanum  illustratum,"  4to.  He  died  at  Ber- 
lin «n  1705. — Moreri. 

BEGUILLET  (Edmund)  a  French  author, 
educated  for  the  bar,  at  which  he  practised 
before  the  parliament  of  Dijon.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  "  The  General  Principle* 
of  Agriculture,"  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Vines," 
&c. ;  another,  "  Sur  les  Avantages  de  la  Mo- 
ture  economique  et  du  Commerce  des  Farinee 
en  Detail ;  "Sur  1'Ergot, ou  Ble  cornu,"  4io ; 
"  De  la  connoissance  general  des  Grains,"  in 
3  vols.  8vo  ;  "  Traite  general  dee  Substance* 
et  des  Grains,"  6  vols.  8vo ;  and  "  Manuel  de 
meunier  et  du  charpentier  des  Moulines,"  8vo. 
He  died  in  1786.— Nmtv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BEHAM  (Bartholomew  and  John  S«- 
bald)  brothers,  natives  of  Nuremberg.  The 
elder  (who  is  sometime*  also  called  Hans)  was 
a  painter  as  well  as  an  engraver  of  consider- 
able merit,  following  a  good  deal  the  style  of 
Albert  Durer  and  Aldegraver.  The  younger 
settled  at  Rome,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of 
engraving  under  Marc  Antonio,  and  became 
very  eminent.  They  flourished  in  the  16th 
century. — Bryan's  Dict.of  Painters  and  Engr, 

BEHEM  (Martin)  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher, mathematician,  and  navigator,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Nuremberg.  Impressed,  as  it  is  said,  with 
the  idea  of  a  western  continent,  he  applied  in 
1459  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  I  king  of 
Portugal,  regent  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and 
Flanders,  wno  supplied  him  with  a  *c"~a 
with  which  he  discovered  the  island  of  Fi 
one  of  the  Azores,  or  at  least  estab 
I  colony  of  Flemings  there,  lor  the 
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c'lissrd  for  Goasnlvo  Velbo,  a  Portuguese. 
Alter  residing  **  Fajal  to*  twenty  years,  in 
1461  height  jean  before  the  expedition  of 
Colombo*;  according  to  letters  said  to  be 
written  by  himself*  sad  stiD  preserred  in  the 
archives  of  Nuremberg,  be  induced  John  II 
at  Portugal,  to  intrust  him  with  the  command 
of  an  expedition  to  the  sooth  west.  In  this 
voyage  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  Brazil, 
and  even  to  have  sailed  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, which  he  mathematically  delineated  on 
a  map  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  These  let- 
ters bear  date  1486;  and  theeventdid  not  en- 
tirely escape  contemporary  writers,  it  being 
particularly  related  in  the  Latin  Chronicle  of 
Hartman  SchedL  Peter  Matens  too,  who 
wrote  on  the  canon  law  two  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Columbus,  also  mentions  Behem 
and  his  discoveries.  Thev  are  likewise  re- 
ferred to  by  OUaxins  and  fticcioii,  the  first  of 
whom  adverts  to  the  service  which  his  disco- 
veries and  charts  effected  for  Magellan,  while 
the  latter  asserts  that  Columbus  obtained 
direct  ^formation  from  Martin  Behem  him- 
self in  Madeira,  It  is  also  proved  that  he 
was  knighted  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
otherwise  honoured  as  a  person  of  great  merit; 
although  these  rewards  some  writers  attribute 
to  his  discovery  of  Congo*  whence  he  brought 
sold  and  other  valuable  matters,  lie  died  at 
Lisbon  in  July  1506,  leaving  no  works  behind 
him  except  the  chart  before  mentioned,  and  a 
terrestrial  globe,  still  in  the  library  of  Nurem- 
berg, formed  from  the  writing*  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  Strata,  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  John 
Mandeville  the  Englishman,  and  his  own  dis- 
coveries. Dr  Robertson  treats  the  story  of  his 
discovery  of  America  as  a  legend ;  and  with- 
out well  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  the  positive 
testimony,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  he  should 
leave  the  world  without  more  formally  claim- 
ing it.  It  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the 
court  of  Portugal  should  not  protest  against  the 
exclusive  claim  of  Spain.  For  the  pretensions 
of  Behem  however  the  memoir  of  M.  Otto,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  ii  very  able,  and  may  be 
profitably  consulted  by  all  who  interest  them- 
selves in  this  curious  question. — Suppl.  to  En- 
eyefop.  Brit, 

BKHN  (Aphara)  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  in  Canterbury  of  the  name 
of  Johnson,  and  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Her  father,  through  the  interest  of 
his  relation,  lord  Willougbby,  being  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  embarked  with 
his  family  for  the  West  Indies,  taking  with 
him  Aphara,  who  was  then  very  young.  The 
father  died  at  sea ;  but  his  family  safely  arrived 
at  Surinam  and  remained  there  some  years, 
daring  which  time  Aphara  became  acquainted 
with  the  American  prince  Oroonoko,  whom 
•lie  made  the  subject  of  a  novel  subsequently 
dramatised  by  Southern.  On  her  return  to 
England,  she  married  MrBehn,  a  merchant  of 
London  of  Dutch  extraction;  but  was  pro- 
bably a  widow,  when  selected  by  Charles  JI 
Ma  proper  person  to  acquire  intelligence  on 
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the  Continent  dazing  the  Duicb 
cordingry  took  up  her  n  aiili  m 
where  she  engaged  in  gaDavtries  for  the  good 
of  her  country:  and  it  is  aaid  that  bv  the  snesuis 
of  one  <4  her  adnurers  sfe  obtained*  and  trans- 
mitted advice  of  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to 
sail  up  the  Thames.  This  intelngesee,  ahhooch 
true,  being  discredited,  she  gave  mp  p^r^rtf 
and  returned  to  England,  and  devoted  herself 
to  intrigue  and  writing  for  support ;  aad  as 
she  had  a  good  person  and  much  <-rtr,*iTirimiil 
talent,  she  became  fashionable  among  the  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  time.     She  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  poems  of  Rochester, 
Etherege,  Crisp,  and  others,  with  some  poetry 
of  her  own ;  and  wrote  seventeen  plays,  die 
heartless  licentiousness  of  which  was  disgrace- 
ful both  to  her  sex,  and  to  the  age  which  to- 
lerated the  performance  of  them.     She  was 
also  the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of  novels, 
and  of  the  celebrated  lore  letters  between  a 
nobleman  and  his  sister-in-law  (Jord  Gray  and 
lady  Henrietta  Berkeley.)     Pope,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  women,  alludes  to  Mrs  Beha  under 
her  poetical  name  of  Astrea: 

"  The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  her  characters  to  bed.*' 
She  died  in  1689,  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster abbey. — Bug.  Brit,    dither's  Lives. 

BEK  (David)  a  portrait  painter  of  emi- 
nence, born  in  the  year  16f  1.  Delft  and 
Arnkeim  contend  for  the  honour  of  having 

Siven  him  birth.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Van- 
yck,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  executed 
bis  pictures.  Charles  I  of  England,  whose 
sons  and  nephews  were  his  pupils,  used  to  say 
that  he  supposed  he  could  paint  while  riding 
post.  He  worked  for  most  of  the  European 
sovereigns  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
in  bis  possession,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  nine 
gold  chains  with  corresponding  medals,  all 
presented  him  by  different  crowned  heads  who 
had  sat  to  him.  A  popular  story  is  told  of 
him,  that  being  taken  ill  once,  while  travelling 
in  Germany,  a  swoon  into  which  he  fell  con- 
tinued so  long  that  his  attendants  fancied  him 
dead,  and  in  that  persuasion  laid  him  out  on 
some  straw  in  a  room  of  the  inn.  Two  of  them, 
sitting  up  to  watch  the  supposed  corpse,  poured 
in  a  frolic  part  of  the  contents  of  a  flask  of 
brandy  down  his  throat,  exclaiming,  that  he 
had  been  a  good  master  and  loved  a  glass  while 
living,  and  out  of  gratitude  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  without  one  now  he  was  dead. 
Hie  violent  stimulus  restored  suspended  ani- 
mation, and  savejd  Bek  from  being  interred  alive. 
He  was  afterwards  successively  in  the  service 
of  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  France,  and  of 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  court  he 

auitted  in  1656  on  a  visit  to  bis  relations  at 
lie  Hague,  but  died  in  the  same  year  soon 
after  his  arrival  there. —  Pilkington. 

BEKKER  (Balthasar)  a  famous  Dutch 
divine,  who  was  a  native  of  the  village  ot 
Warthuisen  in   the  province   of  Groningen, 
where  his  father  was  minister.     He  studied  a) 
the  universities  of  Groniagen  and  Franeker 
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minister  of  a  village  near  the  lat- 
ter. In  1666  he  removed  to  Franeker,  and  in 
th*t  place  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  canvassed  opinions 
sanctioned  by  antiquity  and  generally  believed, 
i  dative  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  The 
sentiments  he  promulgated  were  very  obnoxious 
to  the  orthodox  ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  he  experienced,  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  office  at  Franeker,  and  at  length 
to  settle  at  Amsterdam.  There  he  published 
a  full  exposition  of  his  system  in  a  work  enti- 
tled "  The  World  Bewitched,"  1691.  He 
denies  the  possibility  of  demoniacal  possessions 
or  sorcery,  and  virtually  questions  the  existence 
of  the  devil  and  evil  spirits.  He  made  some 
converts,  and  he  met  with  a  host  of  opponents. 
The  pulpit  as  well  as  the  press  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  animadversion  on  his  heterodox  sys- 
tem, and  the  aid  of  persecution  was  called  in 
to  reclaim  or  punish  so  dangerous  a  heretic. 
He  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office  ;  but 
in  consideration  of  the  excellence  of  bis  moral 
character,  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  con- 
tinued his  salary.  On  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
position a  satirical  medal  was  struck,  represent- 
the  devil,  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  riding  on 
an  ass,  and  displaying  a  banner  in  token  of 
triumph.  Bekker,  nothing  daunted  by  oppo- 
sition, published  answers  to  his  adversaries, 
which  are  said  to  be  written  in  a  strain  of  mo- 
deration of  which  they  had  by  no  means  set 
him  the  example.  He  died  in  1698,  aged 
sixty-four.  His  book,  which  contains  much 
curious  and  interesting  information,  was  trans- 
lated into  French  with  the  title  of  "  Le  Monde 
enchanted"  and  published  in  1694,  4  vols. 
If  mo :  there  is  also  an  English  translation.  He 
likewise  wrote  "  Researches  concerning  Co- 
mets," and  other  works  on  theological  and 
philosophical  subjects. —  Moreri,  Allan's  G, 
Biog. 

BEL  (John  James)  a  native  of  Bourdeaux, 
in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1693.  He  was 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  and  director  of 
the  academy,  which  at  his  death  he  endowed 
with  a  library,  a  house,  and  other  valuable 
donations.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Dic- 
tionaire  Neologique,"  a  work  afterwards  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Des  Fontaines,  and 
levelled  against  the  affected  phraseology  of 
modern  writers.  He  also  published  in  1724 
an  ironical  apology  for  M.  Houdart  de  la 
Motte,  in  4  letters,  8vo,  being  in  fact  a  satire 
on  his  tragedies ;  "  Observations  on  Voltaire's 
Marianne ;"  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Abbe 
Dubos's  opinion  concerning  Taste,"  &c.  be- 
sides several  professional  tracts.  Visiting 
Paris  in  1738,  to  augment  his  information  on 
certain  points  connected  with  several  scientific 
and  literary  works  which  he  had  in  embryo, 
excess  of  study  brought  on  an  illness  which 
carried  him  off  in  his  forty-sixth  year. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BEL  (Mathias)  more  generally  known  by 
his  Latin  termination  Belius,  an  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Otsova  in  Hungary,  1684.  Having 
commenced  his  education  at  Neusohl  and 
Pjeaberg ,  he  completed  it  at  Halle,  in  which 
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university  he  studied  medicine  for  two  years; 
but  afterwards  abandoned  it  for  theology,  be- 
coming tutor  in  the  family  of  A.  H.  Frank, 
the  divinity  professor.  In  1714  he  became 
rector  of  the  school  at  Presburg,  and  pastor  of 
a  congregation  in  that  city.  He  collected  a 
quantity  of  valuable  materials  for  the  history 
of  his  native  country*  many  of  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  titles  of  "  Apparatus  ad  His- 
torians Hungarise,"  "Notitia  Hungarian  novas," 
&c.  The  emperor  Charles  VI  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  latter  work,  that  he  enno- 
bled him  (a  favour  Bel  would  gladly  have  de- 
clined, ana  kept  as  secret  as  possible)  besides 
making  him  imperial  historiographer.  His 
other  works  are,  "  Prodromus  Hungariss  novs* 
et  antique,"  folio,  17*3 ;  "  De  peregrinatione 
Linguae  Hungaricss  in  Europam  ,  "  De  vetere 
literature  Hunno-Scythica,"  4to ;  and  "Pro- 
fationes  in  Scriptores  Hungaricarum  rerum 
veteres,"  3  vols,  folio.  Pope  Clement  the 
XHth,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  also  distinguished  him  by  many  proofs 
of  their  esteem  and  munificence  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  49, 1749. 
Besides  his  original  writings,  he  translated  the 
Bible  and  several  theological  tracts  into  the 
Bohemian  language  with  great  spirit  and  fide  - 
lity. — Nouc.  Diet.  Hiit. 

BEL  (Charles  Andrew)  son  of  Mathias, 
born  July  13,  1717,  at  Presburg,  studied  at 
Jena,  Altdorf,  and  Strasburg.  In  1741,  hav- 
ing accompanied  a  nobleman  to  Leipsic,  he 
obtained  there  the  professorships  of  poetry 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  became  librarian 
to  the  university,  with  the  rank  of  counsellor 
of  state.  He  published  a  treatise  "  De  vera 
Origine  et  Epocba  Hunnorum,  Ararum,  Hun- 
garorum  in  Pannonia,"  printed  in  4to,  1757, 
translated  Watteville's  History  of  Switzer- 
land, edited  the  "  Decades  rerum  Hungarica- 
rum" of  Bonfonins,  and  succeeded  Menek  as 
editor  of  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum"  and  lite- 
rary Gasette  of  Leipsic,  which  he  conducted 
from  1754  to  1781.  He  died  suddenly,  April 
1782,  it  is  said  by  his  own  hand. — Ibid. 

BELTDOR  (Bernard  Forest  de)  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  engineer,  a  native  of 
Catalonia,  born  1697.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  royal  professor  at  the  artillery  school 
of  La  Fere,  and  that  of  provincial  commissary 
of  artillery,  at  an  early  age.  While  thus  en  « 
gaged,  having  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  powder  used 
in  charging  cannon  might  take  place  without 
injuring  the  projectile  force,  he  sent  a  memo- 
rial upon  the  subject  direct  to  cardinal  Fleury, 
which  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  grand  master 
of  artillery,  the  official  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  minister,  his  influence  was  exert- 
ed with  success  to  deprive  him  of  both  his 
places.  The  patronage  however  of  the  prince 
of  Conti,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Itrfy,  re- 
stored him  at  length  to  favour ;  and  ubder  the 
ministry  of  Belleisle  he  obtained  the  inspec- 
torship of  artillery,  with  the  cross  of  St  Louis, 
and  apartments  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris.  He  ^g 
published  "  La  Science  der  Ingenieurs,"  *e|  jfl 
M  Dictioaeirs  poitmif  de  Mugcakm,*  W**'*^^ 
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"  La  Science   des  Ingenieurs    dans  la  con-  \ 
<luite    des  travaux   les  Fortifications/'  4to  ;  | 
••  Sommaire  d'un   cours  d'Architecture  mili- 1 
taire,  civil,  et  hydraulique,"  12nio ;  "  Archi-  ! 
lecture  hydraulique,"  4  vols.  4to  ;    "  Trait6 
des  Fortifications/'  2  vols.  4to  ;   "  Le  Bom- 
bardiere    Francoise,"    4to ;   and    "  Nouveau 
cours  de  Mathematique,"  4to.    He  died  in 
1761  *—Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BELLS ARI US,  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  and  the  greatest  ge- 
neral of  declining  Rome,  In  529  he  marched 
against  Cabades  king  of  Persia,  which  war 
he  concluded  successfully.  .  He  next  conduct- 
ed a  naval  expedition  into  Africa,  and  taking 
Carthage,  marched  against  Gelimer,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  whom  he  led  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  next  dispatched  by  Jus- 
tinian against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  arriving 
with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  captured 
Catania,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  and  various  other 
towns.  He  then  proceeded  to  Naples,  and 
having  taken  it,  marched  to  Rome,  the  keys 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor.  Theodosius, 
king  of  the  Goths,  having  been  assassinated, 
Vitiges  his  successor  returned  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  assembled  an  immense  force,  and 
hastened  to  besiege  Rome,  before  which  he 
lay  a  whole  year,  until  the  Emperor  sent  a 
force  for  its  relief,  and  the  Gothic  king,  after 
a  vain  attempt  on  Rimini,  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Ravenna.  After  much  fighting 
and  some  negociation,  Belisarius  took  Ra- 
venna, and  Vitiges  too,  whom  he  carried  cap- 
tive to  Constantinople,  but  was  not  received 
with  the  cordiality  which  his  services  merit- 
ed. He  was  soon  however  obliged  to  quit 
that  capital,  to  march  against  Chosroes  king 
of  Persia,  whom  he  chased  hack  into  his  own 
dominions.  A  more  dangerous  foe  called  for 
his  services  in  Italy,  in  the  person  of  Totila, 
who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Goths.  Ill 
supplied  with  troops  and  resources,  he  was 
unable  to  contend  with  the  latter  in  the  field  ; 
nor,  badly  seconded  as  he  was  by  his  officers, 
could  he  prevent  him  taking  Rome.  He  was 
finally  called  from  this  disastrous  service,  in 
which  his  secret  enemies  found  means  to  im- 
pede all  his  plans  and  exertions,  and  return- 
ed with  diminished  glory  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  still  maintained  a  high  station  near 
the  throne  of  Justinian.  About  ten  years  after- 
wards, on  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians 
across  the  frozen  Danube,  he  was  called  once 
more  into  activity.  Hastily  assembling  a  tu- 
multuary band  of  soldiery,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  saved  the  capital  by 
putting  the  barbarians  to  flight.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  days  was  doomed  to  misfortune 
and  disgrace.  Suspicions  being  infused  into 
the  aged  and  jealous  Emperor,  of  a  design 
against  his  crown  and  life  on  the  part  of  Beli- 
sarius, he  was  on  very  incompetent  testimony 
condemned  ;  and  although  his  life  was  spared, 
his  estates  were  confiscated,  and.  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  house.  At 
length  his  innocence  was  recognised,  and  hie 
liberty  and  fortune  restored  ;  but  he  survived 
this  acknowledgment  only  eight  months,  his 
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death  taking  place  in  565.  The  story  of  his 
deprivation  of  sight,  and  begging  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times, 
altogether  unsupported.  It  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  Belisarius  to  be  united  tc  a  woman 
whose  personal  conduct  much  disgraced  him  ; 
but  who  made  some  amends  for  her  profli- 
gacy by  her  political  penetration,  courage, 
and  active  abilities. — Univ.  Hist.     Gibbon. 

BELL  (John)  an  eminent  surgeon  and  in- 
genious scholar,  engaged  in  practice  for  many 
years  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  delivered  ana- 
tomical lectures,  and  published  several  profes- 
sional works  of  importance.  Among  these  are 
— "  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds,"  8vo  ;  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,"  3  vols.  8vo ;  "  Principles  of  Surgery," 
3  vols.  4to.  A  few  years  ago  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  dying  at  Rome  in  1830,  left  for  the 
press  a  work  published  in  1825  with  the  title 
of  "  Observations  on  Italy,"  4to.  This  gen- 
tleman possessed  learning,  talents,  and  a  cul- 
tivated taste ;  and  in  his  posthumous  publica- 
tion he  has  shown,  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  describe  and  to  appreciate  the  general  cha- 
racter and  peculiar  beauties  and  curiosities  of 
a  country  which  was  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  antiquity. — Original.  Com. 

BELL  (Henry  Nugent)  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  great  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical research.  His  exertions  were  princi- 
pally the  means  of  the  recovery  of  the  dormant 
Huntingdon  Peerage,  on  which  subject  he 
published  a  work.  In  another  attempt  of 
the  same  nature  he  was  not  so  successful,  and 
died  October  18,  1822,  the  very  day  that  a 
verdict  was  given  against  him  for  a  sum  of 
money  advanced  to  him  by  Mr  Cooke,  an  en- 
graver, towards  the  investigation  of  a  claim  to 
an  estate.— Ibid. 

BELLAI  or  BELLAY  (William  nu)lord 
of  Langei,  an  eminent  French  statesman  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  He  exerted  himself  to 
procure  the  decisions  of  the  French  universi- 
ties in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  in  order  to  attach 
that  prince  to  the  interest  of  his  master,  by 
whom  he  was  also  employed  in  negotiations 
with  the  German  Protestants.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Turin  in  1537,  and  soon  after 
viceroy  of  Piedmont.  He  died  in  1543,  leav- 
ing some  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  parts  of 
which  only  have  been  published. — Moreri. 
Bayle. 

BELLAI  (John  du)  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1492,  and  received  a 
literary  education,  to  fit  him  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession.  He  obtained  the  favour  of 
Fcancis  I,  to  whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have 
been  first  recommended  by  accident.  At  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  when  an  interview  was  about  to  take 
place  between  Francis  I  and  pope  Clement 
VII  at  Marseilles,  it  was  discovered  the  night 
before,  that  a  Latin  oration,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  president  of 
the  parliament,  related  to  topics  likely  to  of- 
fend the  Pope.  To  relieve  the  embarrassment 
produced  by  this  aukward  mistake.  Da  Bellni 
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offered  to  deliver  an  extemporaneous  discourse, 
which  procured  him  a  great  deal  of  credit.  He 
was  successively  made  bishop  of  Bayonne, 
Mans,  Limoges,  and  Paris,  ana  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux.  He  was  employed  by  Francis  I, 
in  a  negociation,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  a  rupture  between  Henry  VIII  and 
the  pope  Paul  III,  in  which,  however,  he  did 
not  succeed.  In  1536  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services.  When  Pro- 
vence was  invaded  by  Charles  V,  Du  Bellai 
was  entrusted  by  his  master  with  the  defence 
of  Paris ;  on  which  occasion  he  adopted  all 
the  precautionary  measures  of  an  able  general. 
He  continued  in  favour  at  court  till  the  death 
of  Francis  I ;  after  which,  being  deprived  of 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemy  the  car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  he  resigned  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment  in  France,  and  retired  to  Rome. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean  of  the 
college  of  cardinals ;  and  it  is  said  there  was 
an  intention  of  raising  him  to  the  pontificate, 
when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in 
1560.  He  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a 
statesman  than  as  a  scholar.  In  conjunction 
with  Budaeus,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
found  the  Royal  College  at  Paris  in  1529. 
The  famous  Rabelais  was  patronized  by  him, 
and  was  at  one  time  his  physician.  He  wrote 
in  Latin  and  in  French,  both  prose  and  verse. 
Of  his  compositions  in  the  former  language, 
the  celebrated  chancellor  de  l'Hopital  says, 
somewhat  hyperbolically,  that  he  equalled 
Cicero  in  his  prose  and  Virgil  in  his  poetry. — 
Morer'u    Teissier,  Ebges  des  Hammes  Sacans, 

BELLAI  (Martin  du)  brother  of  the  car- 
dinal, was  employed  by  the  same  prince  both 
in  a  civil  and  military  capacity.  He  possessed 
considerable  talents,  and  was  the  author  of 
Historical  Memoirs  from  1513  to  1543,  pub- 
lished with  those  of  his  brother.  He  died  in 
1559. — Moreri. 

BELLAI  (Joachim  du)  a  French  poet,  re- 
lated to  the  foregoing.  lie  was  a  native  of 
Anjou,  and  became  an  ecclesiastic,  but  ac- 
quired fame  by  his  poetical  productions,  which 
procured  him  the  title  of  the  French  Catullus. 
He  has  copied  the  faults  as  well  as  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Roman  poet ;  displaying  the  same 
sweetness  and  facility  of  style,  and  occasion- 
ally a  very  reprehensible  degree  of  licentious- 
ness. He  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  expected 
to  be  made  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  when  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1560.  He  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  French 
poems.  The  former  were  published  in  1569 ; 
of  the  latter  there  are  several  editions. — Teis- 
sier, Etoges  des  Hommes  Savans. 

BELLAMY  (Thomas)  author  of  various 
literary  productions.  He  was  born  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  in  1745,  and  bred  a  hosier ; 
but  after  being  twenty  years  concerned  in 
trade,  he  relinquished  it  for  literature.  "  Sa- 
daski,"  a  novel ;  "  Lessons  from  Life ;"  and 
«*  The  Friends,"  a  musical  interlude,  are 
among  his  works.  He  was  also  the  original 
projector  of  the  "  Monthly  Mirror."  His  death 
tool  place  in  1800. — G$nU  Mag. 
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BELLARMIN  (Robert,  cardinal)  a  ce  e- 
brated  controversialist  of  the  Roman  church, 
vas  born  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany  in 
1542.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into 
the  college  of  Jesuits,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself ;  and  his  reputation  caused  him 
to  be  sent  into  the  Low  Countries  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Reformers.     He  was  or 
dained  priest  in  1569,  by  Jansenius,  bishop  of 
Ghent,  and  placed  in  the  theological  chair  of 
the  university  of  Louvain.    After  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was 
sent  by  Sextus  V  to  France,  as  companion  to 
the  legate.     He  was  nominated  cardinal,   as 
one  unequalled  in  learning,  by  Clement  VIII, 
and  in  1602  created  archbishop  of  Capua.  At 
the  elections  of  Leo  XI  and  Paul  V,  he  was 
thought  of  for  the  pontificate,  and  might  have 
been  chosen,  had  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.     Paul 
V  recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  archbishopric  without  retaining  any  pension 
on  it,  as  he  might  have  done.    Iu  1621  he  left 
his  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  and  returned  to 
a  house  of  his  order,  where  he  died  the  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  So  impressed 
were  the  people  with  the  idea  of  his  sanctity, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards  to  keep 
off  the  crowd  which  pressed  round  to  touch 
his  body  or  procure  some  relics  of  his  garment. 
Bellarmiu  had  the  double  merit  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  of  supporting  her  temporal  power 
and  spiritual  supremacy  to  the  utmobt,  and  of 
strenuously  opposing  the  Reformers.    In  the 
latter,  his  controversial  powers  were  such  as 
to  call  forth  all  the  similar  ability  on  the  Pro- 
testant side ;   and  for  a  number  of  years  no 
eminent  divine  among  the  Reformers  failed  to 
make  his  arguments  a  particular  subject  of  re- 
futation.   The  great  work  which  he  composed 
for  this  warfare,  is  entitled  "  A  Body  of  Con- 
troversy," written  in  Latin,  the  style  of  which 
is  perspicuous  and  precise,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  purity  or  elegance.     He  displays  a 
vast  share  of  scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply 
versed  in  the  doctrine  and   practice  of  the 
church  in  all  ages,  as  becomes  one  who  deter- 
mines every  point  by  authority  instead  of  rea- 
son.    To  his  credit,  he  exhibits  none  of  the 
lax  morality  of  his  order,  and  in  respect  to  the 
doctrines  or  predestination  and  efficacious  grace, 
is  more  a  follower  of  St  Augustin  than  a  Jesuit. 
His  maxims  on  the  right  of  pontiffs  to  depose 
princes,  caused  his  work  on  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes  to  be  condemned  at  Paris.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  court  of 
Rome,  because  it  asserted  not  a  direct  but  an 
indirect  power  in  the  popes  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ;  which  reservation  so  offended  Sextus  V, 
that  he  placed  it  among  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.    These  differences  among  the  Catholics 
necessarily  gave  strength   to  the  Protestant 
side,  and  produced  a  work  from  Mayer  in  ex- 
position of  them.    In  the  rancour  of  contro- 
versy some  malignant  calumnies  were  uttered 
against  the  morals  of  Bellarmin ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  inclined  to  superstition  in  faith* 
and  scrupulosity  in  practice,  at  his  death  ~ 
queathing  one-half  of  his  soul  to  the  ~~ 
and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ.    His  ■ 
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thought  bo  highly  of  tiis  sanctity,  that  proofs 
were  collected  to  entitle  him  to  canonization  ; 
bat  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns, 
whose  rights  he  oppugned,  has  always  pre- 
vented a  compliance  with  the  ardent  wishes 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  best  edition  of  his  contro- 
versial works  is  that  if  Prague,  1721,  4  vols, 
fol. — Duvin.  Moreri,  Bayle. '  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
BELLEAU  (Remi)  one  of  the  "  Pleiades 
of  France,"  seven  poets  so  called  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  born  at  Nogent  le 
Rotrou  in  1521,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Renatus  of  Lorraine.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  pastorals,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  Anacreon,  and  also  for  a  poem  on 
precious  stones,  which  was  very  popular.  He 
died  in  1577.  His  works  were  collected  and 
published  at  Rouen,  about  thirty  years  after 
bis  decease,  in  2  vols.  12mo. — Nouv.  Diet. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de)  a  French 
Historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
works,  though  mere  compilations,  are  occa- 
sionally read  and  cited,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular facts  they  contain.  He  was  a  native  of 
Guienne,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse  ;  after 
which  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  some 
reputation  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  ■  K  and 
Henry  ILL  He  died  in  1583,  aged  fifty -three. 
IBs  works  are  more  than  fifty  in  number, 
among  the  best  of  which  are — "  The  History 
of  the  nine  Kings  of  France  of  the  name  of 
Charles,"  folio ;  and  "  The  Annals  of  the 
General  History  of  France,"  1600*  2  vols. 
folio* — Ibid. 

BELLENDEN  or  BELLENDENUS  (Wil- 
liam) a  Scottish  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
Latin  style.    He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  professor  of  the  belles  letters  in  1602  ; 
and  though  he  was  made  master  of  requests 
by  James  I,  he  still  continued  to  reside  in  the 
French  metropolis.    In  1608  he  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Cicero  Princepe,    containing 
a  selection,  from  the  works  of  Cicero,  of  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  duties  of  a  prince  and 
the  rules  of  government.     It  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  and  included  a 
prefatory  discourse  "  De  processu  et  scripto- 
ribus  rei  politics."      This  was  followed  in 
1612  by  "  Cicero  Consul,  Senator,  Senatus- 
one  Romanus."      He  planned  a  third  work, 
"  De   Statu  Orbis  Prisci,"  which  he  began 
printing  in  1615 ;  but  he  afterwards  published 
the  three    pieces  united,   with  the  title   of 
"  Bellendenus  de  Statu."     He  then  engaged 
in  a  more  extensive  work,  "  De  Tribus  Lu- 
mjnibus  Romanorum,"  in  which  Seneca  and 
Pliny  were  to  be  added  to  Cicero ;  but  this  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  The  treatise  of  Bel* 
lendea,  "  De  Statu,"  which  had  become  very 
scarce,  was  republished  in  1787  by  an  anony- 
mous editor  (since  known  to  be  Dr  Samuel 
Parr)  with  a  very  extraordinary  Latin  preface, 
relating  to  the  politics  and  public  men  of  that 
period. — Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BELLENDEN  (Sib  John).     See  Bal- 
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BELLIEVRE  (Pompons  r»i)  a  French 
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statesman,  horn  at  Lyons  in  1529.     He  was 
the  son  of  the  first  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Dauphine,  and  was  educated  at  the   uni- 
versity of  Padua.     He  held  various  offices  ip 
the  state  under  Charles  IX   and    Henry  III 
who  employed  him  in    foreign  embassies  ot 
importance.     Henry  IV  also  made  use  of  his 
services,  particularly  at  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  dexterity  on 
that  occasion,  made  him  chancellor  in  1599. 
He  held  the  seals  till  1604,  and  died  in  1607, 
leaving  the  character  of  having  been  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  an  age  and 
country  fertile  in  eminent  men.    He  published 
an  account  of  the  famous  theological  confer- 
ence, held  at  Fontainbleau,  between  Du  Per- 
ron and  Du  Plessis  Mornai,  at  which  he  was 
present.    Pom  pone  dr  Bellievrk,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of   Paris,  and  was  employed  in 
several  negociations  in  the  reigns  of  Lewis 
XIII  and  XIV.    He  founded  the  general  hos- 
pital at  Paris,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
in  1657. — Sully's  Memoirs.    Perraidt's  Lives 
of  Eminent  Frenchmen. 

BELLIN  (James  Nicholas)  an  ingenious 
geographer  and  engineer,  who  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1703,  and  died  in  1772.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  geography  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  of  several  collections  of 
maps  and  charts. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BELLINI  (Lorenzo)  a  Florentine  phy- 
sician of  great  skill  and  learning,  born  1643. 
Having  studied  at  Pisa  under  Marchetti,  Redi, 
and  Boreli,  he  obtained  the  professorships  of 
philosophy  and  anatomy  in  that  university, 
through  the  favour  of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo 
III,  to  whom  he  became  principal  physician, 
though  he  afterwards  lost  his  confidence.  He 
was  a  great  supporter  of  the  medico-mathe- 
matical sect,  and  composed  several  treatises 
on  professional  subjects.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are  a  dissertation  "  De  structure  et  usu 
renum;"  another  "  On  the  Organs  of  Taste," 
l£mo ;  "  De  urinis  et  pulsibus,  &c."  4to ; 
"  Opuscula  aliquot  de  urinis,  de  motu  cordis," 
&c.  dedicated  to  Dr  Pitcairn,  4to ;  and  a  *mall 
work  entitled,  "  Gratiarum  Actio,"  &c.  Bel- 
lini died  in  1703. — Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist* 

BELLINO  (Gentile)  the  son  of  a  Venetian 
artist,  born  in  1490.  His  father  educated  him 
as  a  painter,  and  he  afterwards  attained  to 
great  proficiency  in  the  art,  which  he  exercised 
in  his  native  city.  The  fame  of  his  talents 
having  reached  Constantinople,  Mahomet  II, 
then  at  peace  with  the  republic,  requested  the 
Venetian  senate  to  send  him  to  his  court, 
where  he  received  him  with  especial  favour* 
It  is  said  however,  that  having,  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
given,  in  the  sultan's  judgment,  too  great  pro- 
minency to  a  part  of  the  neck  of  the  principal 
figure  after  decollation,  that  prince,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  clearly  pointing  out  the  error, 
decapitated  a  slave  in  his  presence.  The 
painter  was  completely  convinced,  but  made 
I  all  possible  haste  to  get  out  of  the  sultan's  dft- 
I  juijuoBA.  On  b*  aisaiscioo,  he  received  turn* 
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talaable  presents,  and  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
which  on  hit  return  procured  him  the  order 
of  St.  Mark.  The  great  council -chamber  at 
Venice  is  adorned  with  his  productions.  He 
died  in  1501.  His  brother  Giovanni  was 
also  an  excellent  painter.  He  died  in  1512. — 
Filhngton.     Bryan  s  Diet,  of  Painters* 

BELLOCQ  (Pierre)  a  French  satirist,  re- 
markable for  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  the 
singularity  of  his  visage,  born  1737.  He  was 
valet-de-chambre  to  Louis-Ie-Grand.  The 
petit-maitres  and  novel  writers  of  the  day  were 
the  objects  of  his  satire,  in  two  productions, 
called  '<  Les  Petit- Maitres"  and  "  Les  Nou- 
vellistes."  He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Hotel  des  Tnvalides.  Bellocq  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Racine,  Moliere,  &c.  and  died 
October  4, 1704. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BELLOI  (Peter  Laurence  Bu  yrette  de) 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  who  waa>  bred  to  the 
bar,  but  was.  smitten  with  so  violent  a  passion 
for  the  drama,  that  he  left  France  to  go  to 
Russia  as  a  comedian.  He  continued  there 
some  time,  and  wrote  various  fugitive  pieces. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1758,  he  brought  on  the 
stage  his  tragedy  of  "  Titus,1'  an  imitation  of 
the  Clemenza  di  Tito  of  Metastatic  He 
afterwards  produced  several  other  tragedies 
with  various  success,  chiefly  relating  to  sub- 
jects of  national  history.  The  most  popular 
of  liis  pieces  was  the  "  Siege  of  Calais."  He 
died  in  1775,  partly  *of  chagrin  at  the  failure 
of  his  tragedy  of  "  Peter  the  Cruel."  His 
dramatic  works,  with  the  life  of  the  author, 
were  published  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1779,  by  the 
abbe  GaiHard.— Ibid. 

BELLORI  (John  Peter)  a  Roman  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  eminent  as  a  clas- 
sical antiquary.  He  was  destined  by  his  father 
for  a  public  office,  but  prompted  by  inclina- 
tion he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  antiquities.  Christina,  ex-queen  of  Swe- 
den, then  residing  at  Rome,  appointed  him 
keeper  of  her  library  and  museum  ;  and  pope 
Clement  X  made  him  antiquary  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  1 696,  aged  above  eighty.  A  valuable 
archaelogical  cabinet,  which  he  left,  was  an- 
nexed to  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin. 
His  most  important  works  relate  to  the  archi- 
tectural antiquities  of  Rome :  the  titles  of 
some  of  them  have  been  given  in  the  account 
of  P.  S.  Bartoli,  who  furnished  the  illustrative 
engravings.  He  also  wrote  on  medals,  on  the 
biography  of  artists,  and  several  tracts  pub- 
lished in  the  Greek  Antiquities  of  Gronovius. 
—Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

BELOE  (William)  an  English  divine  and 
critic,  who  was  amative  of  Norwich,  and  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
About  1773  he  engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr 
8amuel  Parr,  then  head  master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Norwich.  He  also  entered  into 
Holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Earl- 
Ham.  Removing  to  London,  he  was  made 
master  of  Emanuel  college,  Westminster.  Soon 
after,  he  engaged  with  Mr  archdeacon  Nares, 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum, 
ia  establishing  and  editing  the  British  Critic, 
His  connexion  with  this  review  terminated 
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with  the  4td  volume.  Lord  Ros-dyn,  the 
chancellor,  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  London  Wall,  with  which  he  held  a 
prebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  also 
appointed  a  librarian  of  the  British  Museum ; 
which  induced  him  to  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  what  may  be  considered  as  his  most 
important  work,  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature 
and  Scarce  Books,"  extended  to  6  vols.  8vo* 
While  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  unfor- 
tunately lost  his  situation  at  the  Museum,  in 
consequence  of  some  prints  having  been  pur- 
loined, which  he  had  entrusted  to  a  dishonest 
person.  He  died  at  Kensington  in  1817, 
aged  60.  He  had  been  employed  in  superin- 
tending the  printing  of  memoirs  of  his  own 
life  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  read  the  last  proof 
a  few  days  before  his  decease.  It  was  after- 
wards published,  with  additions,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Sexagenarian/'  2  vols.  8vo* 
His  other  works  are  translations  of  Herodotus, 
Aulas  Gellius,  &c. — Monthly  Mag,  Ann.  Biog, 

BELSUNCE  (Henri  Francois  Xavier 
de)  bishop  of  Marseilles  during  the  fatal 
plague  which  ravaged  that  city  in  1720  and 
1721,  on  which  dreadful  occasion  bis  fortitude, 
charity,  and  benevolent  exertions,  procured 
him  the  love  and  admiration  not  only  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  his  diocese,  but  of 
the  whole  of  Europe,  while  the  appellation 
of  "  the  Good  Bishop"  has  in  consequence 
descended  to  posterity  as  an  imperishable  ad- 
junct to  his  name.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family  in  Guienne,  and  had 
been  raised  to  his  see  only  one  year  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  its  calamity.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  honoured 
by  the  pope  with  the  pallium,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction never  granted  to  any  prelate  below 
the  rank  of  archbishop ;  and  Louis  XV  offered 
to  his  acceptance  the  rich  bishoprick  of  Laon, 
which  confers  on  its  possessor  a  ducal  coronet* 
This  favonr  however  the  "  Good  Bishop"  re- 
spectfully declined,  declaring  that  his  present 
flock  was  endeared  to  him  alike  by  habit  and 
calamity,  and  that  he  would  never  quit  them* 
He  founded  a  college  in  Marseilles,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  are 
a  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Foix  Candale;  a 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Marseilles ;  and  se- 
veral pastoral  instructions  and  other  devotional 
tracts.  He  died  in  1755,  mourned  by  the 
whole  city. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

BELZONI  (John  Baptist)  a  modern  tra- 
veller, celebrated  for  his  investigations  and 
discoveries  relative  to  the  remote  antiquities 
of  Egypt.  He  was  of  a  Roman  family,  and 
was  born  at  Padua.  His  original  destination 
was  to  a  monastic  life ;  but  the  disturbed  state 
of  his  native  coantry,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Italy  in  1800,  induced 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  In  1803 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  married,  and 
continued  to  reside  during  njne  years.  Being 
a  person  of  exalted  stature  (considerably  more 
than  six  feet  high,)  robust  and  well-pro- 
portioned, he  at  one  time  exhibited,  at  Ait* 
ley's  Amphitheatre,  feats  of  strength  and  acti- 
vity ;  but  he  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
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a  much  more  honourable  as  well  as  useful  oc- 
cupation. About  1812  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, accompanied  by  his  wife ;  and  after  vi- 
siting Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  in  1815,  he 
travelled  to  Egypt.  He  continued  there  till 
1819,  employing  fiie  interval  in  exploring,  with 
extraordinary  activity  and  success,  the  dilapi- 
dated monuments  of  antiquity  so  thickly  scat- 
tered over  that  country.  Among  his  most 
remarkable  discoveries  are — an  entrance  into 
one  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh ;  the  tombs 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  at  Beban-el-Malook,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes ;  and 
the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  near  the  second  cata- 
ract of  the  NUe.  On  returning  to  Europe, 
and  visiting  Italy,  Belzoni  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  of  his  native  city,  two  lion-headed 
ttatuei  of  granite,  which  the  Paduans  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  Palazza  delta 
Justizia ;  and  to  show  the  interest  they  took 
in  the  fame  of  their  fellow-citizen,  they  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
representation  of  the  statues  in  question,  and 
on  the  other  an  inscription  recording  Belzoni's 
principal  researches  and  discoveries.  The 
traveller,  who  had  been  much  indebted  to  Mr 
Salt,  the  British  consul  in  Egypt,  for  pecuniary 
and  other  assistance  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
undertakings,  hastened  to  England  to  lay  their 
results  before  the  public.  In  1820  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and 
recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids,  Tem- 
ples, Tombs,  and  Excavations,  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  ancient  Berenice  ; 
and  another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  A  mm  on," 
4to ;  together  with  44  illustrative  plates  in 
folio.  In  1821  Belzoni  exhibited,  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  a  model  of  the 
tomb  which  he  had  explored  near  Thebes ;  fac- 
similes of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  one  or 
two  of  the  sepulchral  apartments ;  with  other 
curiosities  which  he  had  collected  in  Egypt. 
This  exhibition  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  probably  proved  very  profitable  ;  but 
being  removed  the  following  season  to  Paris, 
it  did  not  there  meet  with  equal  success.  Bel- 
zoni afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery to  the  central  parts  of  Africa.  He 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Benin  river  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ;  and 
after  waiting  some  time  for  a  gentleman  to 
accompany  him  to  Benin,  whose  interest  with 
the  king  of  that  place  he  believed  would  be 
advantageous  to  him,  he  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  November  set  off  with  that  gentleman 
for  Gato.  He  reached  Benin,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  disease  which  speedily  termi- 
nated in  death.  He  was  interred  at  Gato, 
and  die  following  monumental  inscription,  re- 
cording the  circumstances  of  his  melancholy 
:ataatrophe,  was  placed  over  his  grave  i 
"  Here  he  the  remains  of 
Q.  Belzoni, 
Who  was  attacked  with  dysentery  at  Benin, 
(On  his  way  to  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo,) 
Om  the  26th  of  November,  and  died  at  this 

place, 
December  3d,  1823. 
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The  gentleman  who  placed  this  inscription 
over  the  grave  of  this  intrepid  and  enterpris- 
ing traveller,  hopes  that  every  European  visit- 
ing this  spot  will  cause  the  ground  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  fence  round  the  grave  to  be 
repaired,  if  necessary." — Original  Com. 

BEMBO  (Peter,  cardinal)  an  eminent  re- 
storer of  literature,  son  of  a  noble  Venetian, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1470.  He  studied  Latin 
and  polite  literature  under  Urticio,  and  in  1492 
obtained  permission  to  repair  to  Messina,  to 
study  the  Greek  language  under  Lascaris.  In 
1495  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  finished  his  education.  His 
father,  proud  of  his  talents,  being  himself  a 
public  man,  now  wished  to  employ  him  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  but  after  a  short  trial 
he  showed  an  utter  disinclination  to  public 
business.  In  1498,  his  father  being  appointed 
vice  domino  of  Ferrara,  Bembo  accompanied 
him  thither,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  several  eminent  men  of  learning,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  duke  Alphonso,  and 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Borgia.  Being  now  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  began  to  write,  and 
published  his  "  Azolani,"  a  poem  on  the  sub 
I  ject  of  love,  morally  and  philosophically  re- 
garded, which  work  became  extremely  popular. 
In  1506  he  visited  the  court  of  Urbino,  then 
distinguished  for  its  patronage  of  learned  men. 
and  continued  there  six  years,  pursuing  his 
studies,  and  in  great  favdur  with  the  prince. 
In  1512  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Julius  II,  whose  successor,  Leo  X, 
immediately  on  his  election,  appointed  him  his 
secretary  with  a  handsome  salary.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Papal  court  at  this  time  were  very 
free  ;  and  Bembo,  being  no  ecclesiastic,  openly 
kept  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren. He  was  in  great  favour  with  Leo,  who 
employed  him  in  several  important  commis- 
sions until  his  death,  on  which  he  fixed  his 
abode  at  Padua,  where  he  passed  many  years 
in  a  tranquil  manner,  surrounded  by  men  of 
letters,  his  house  forming  a  kind  of  literary 
academy.  In  1529  the  task  of  writing  the 
history  of  Venice  was  imposed  on  him ;  and 
in  1539  pope  Paul  III,  who  wished  to  be 
surrounded  by  men  of  learning,  named  him  a 
oardinal ;  a  dignity  which  it  is  said  that  be  re* 
luctantly  accepted.  It  was  of  course  necessary 
in  the  first  instance  that  he  should  be  ordained 
priest ;  and  being  in  his  seventieth  year,  he 
assumed  a  mode  of  life  congenial  with  his  new 
functions.  He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Gubbio,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Rome, 
much  honoured  by  the  Pope,  until  his  death  in 
1547,  at  the  age  of  seventjf-seven.  Cardinal 
Bembo  is  almost  equally  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  language  and  his  vernacular  tongue.  He 
was  one  of  die  principal  of  those  who  contri- 
buted to  elevate  Italian  poetry  ;  but,  fastidious 
in  the  highest  degree,  his  writings  are  deficient 
in  nature  and  ease.  His  Latin  poems  are 
esteemed  for  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  their 
style,  but  exhibit  little  genius,  and  some  which 
he  wrote  early  are  extremely  licentious.  He 
seems  chiefly  to  have  rested  his  reputation  on 
his  Latin  works  in  prose,  which  are  laboured 
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w\ih  extraordinary  care ;  but  liifl  servile  ad- 
herence to  the  style  of  Cicero  has  betrayed 
hira  into  ambiguity  and  absurdity,  when  treat- 
ing of  modern  and  especially  religious  subjects. 
He  can  hardly  be  called  a  priest ;  yet  it  is  sin- 
gular that  he  should  advise  a  friend  not  to 
read  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  lest  he  should 
injure  his  style.  The  principal  works  of 
Bembo  are — "  Epistolas  Nomine  Leonis  X," 
Venice,  1536  ;  "  Epist.  familiarum,"  Venice, 
1552  ;  "  Rime  de  M.  Pietro  Bembo,"  Rome 
and  Venice,  1548  ;  "  Historia  Rerum  Vene- 
tarum,"  Venice,  1551.  All  his  works  in  both 
'anguages  were  published  at  Venice  in  4  vols, 
''olio,  1729. — Tiraboschi.  Mnreri.  Bayle. 

BENAVIDIO  (Marco  Mantua)  an  emi- 
nent jurisconsult,  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood,  a  dignity  also  conferred  upon  him 
by  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  born  in  the  year  1490.  He  pub- 
lished ten  books  "  Observationum  legalium," 
8vo ;  twelve  of  "Polymathue,"  a  dialogue; "  De 
Concilio,"  4to ;  and  two  "  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  celebrated  Lawyers,"  both  in  8vo. 
His  death  took  place  in  1582. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist. 

BENBOW  (John)  an  English  naval  cha- 
racter of  distinguished  merit,  descended  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
oofn  in  Shrewsbury  about  the  year  1650,  and 
having  been  brought  up  to  the  sea  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  fought  a  small  vessel  which  he 
commanded  so  desperately  against  a  pirate 
from  Sallee,  in  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Medi- 
terranean about  the  year  1666,  as  to  beat  her 
off,  though  infinitely  his  superior  both  in  men 
and  metal,  killing  thirteen  of  her  crew  on  his 
own  deck.  This  gallant  action  attracted  the 
notice  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  who  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  recommended  him  so  strongly 
to  the  favour  of  James  II,  that  he  was  pro- 
moted at  once  by  that  monarch  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  war.  After  the  Revolution, 
William  III  employed  his  services  in  protect- 
ing the  English  trade  in  the  channel,  which  he 
did  with  great  effect,  bombarding  several  of  the 
French  sea-ports,  and  keeping  the  whole  coast 
in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  His.valour  and 
activity  on  these  occasions  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  charged 
with  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk.  From  some 
negligence  however  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
allies,  the  squadron  in  that  port  under  the 
command  of  Barth  managed  to  slip  out  of 
port,  nor  could  Benbow,  though  he  sailed  in- 
stantly in  pursuit,  ever  overtake  it.  In  1698 
lie  went  as  rear-admiral  with  a  small  squadron 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1701  again  sailed 
to  that  part  of  the  world  with  a  small  fleet, 
having  voluntarily  accepted  a  command  pre- 
viously declined,  by  several  of  his  seniors,  from 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force 
in  that  quarter.  In  the  August  of  the  following 
year  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under  Du 
Casse,  and  for  five  day*  maintained  a  running 
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fight  with  them,  when  he  at  length.succeeded 
in  bringing  the  enemy's  sternmost  ship  to  clos* 
quarters.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  a  chain- 
shot  carried  away  one  of  admiral  Ben  bow's 
legs,  and  he  was  taken  below ;  but  the  moment 
the  necessary  dressing  had  been  applied  to 
the  wound,  he  caused  himself  to  be  brought 
again  on  deck  and  continued  the  action.  At 
this  critical  instant,  being  most  disgracefully 
abandoned  by  several  of  the  captains  under  his 
command,  who  signed  a  paper  ex  pressing  their 
opinion  that  "  nothing  more  was  to  be  done," 
the  whole  fleet,  which  he  considered  almost  in 
his  power,  effected  its  escape.  For  tl  is  in- 
famous dereliction  of  duty,  Benbow,  on  his 
return  to  Jamaica,  brought  the  delinquents  to 
a  court-martial,  by  which  two  of  them  were 
convicted  of  cowardice  and  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  condemned  to  be  shot ;  which  sen- 
tence, on  their  arrival  in  England,  was  carried 
into  execution  at  Plymouth.  Admiral  Benbow, 
who  suffered  equally  in  mind  and  body  from 
the  unexpected  result  of  this  disgraceful  busi- 
ness, gradually  sunk  under  his  feelings,  and 
expired  at  Jamaica,  Nov.  4,  1702.  His  son, 
named  after  himself  John,  had  like  his  father 
entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  was  shipwrecked,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  and  first-mate  of  the  Degrave  East  In- 
diaman,  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  from 
which  he  with  gTeat  difficulty  escaped.  Of 
tli is  misfortune  Benbow  wrote  an  account, 
with  a  description  of  the  southern  part  ol 
Madagascar ;  but  the  manuscript,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  was  unluckily  con- 
sumed by  an  accidental  fire  at  his  brother's  in 
1714.  Of  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  and 
death  no  documents  are  in  existence ;  but  it 
is  said  that  a  considerable  portion  of  unclaimed 
property,  belonging  to  the  Benbow  family,  is 
yet  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for 
want  of  an  heir,  the  family  being  extinct.- — 
Biog.  Brit.     Campbell's  Brit.  Admirals, 

BENCIRENNI  (Joseph)  an  Italian  critic 
and  writer  on  the  fine  arts.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tuscany,  who,  after  filling  some  other  im- 
portant public  situations,  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  gallery  of  Florence.  He  died  in 
1808,  aged  eighty.  His  works  are — "  An  His- 
torical Essay  on  the  Florentine  Gallery ;"  a 
"  life  of  the  Poet  Dante,"  in  some  repute ; 
and  several  biographical  eulogies  on  illus- 
trious Tuscans. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BEND  A  (Francis  and  George)  brothers, 
both  musicians  in  the  service  of  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia.  Francis,  the  eldest,  born  in  1709 
in  Bohemia,  was  educated  at  the  chapel-royal 
in  Dresden,  but  is  said  to  have  derived  greater 
profit  from  the  instructions  of  an  itinerant  Jew 
violin -player.  By  making:  this  man  his  model, 
he  arrived  at  great  excellence  in  his  profession, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  German  school 
of  violinists.  He  died  at  Potsdan  in  1786. 
George,  born  in  172f,  was  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  to  whom 
he  was  chapel-master,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
of  Prussia.  In  1760  he  visited  Italy,  after  ^ 
which  journey  he  composed  his  most  admired  J^ 
pieces,  two  works  which  he  styles  "  Duo-   ^* 
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dramas;"  the  one  founded  on  the  story  of 
Medea ;  the  other,  and  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated, called  "  Ariadne  in  Naxos."  He  died 
in  1795.— Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BENDLOWES  (Edward)  a  gentleman  of 
easy  fortune,  born  about  the  year  1613,  who, 
after  having  studied  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  suffered 
himself  to  become  the  prey  of  needy  pretenders 
to  literature,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  empty 
flatteries  and  dedications,  in  return  for  tlie 
more  substantial  advantages  derived  from  his 

Surse.  By  these  means  his  patrimony  dwin- 
led  from  a  good  thousand  a-year  to  nothing  ; 
and  he  died  at  length  at  Oxford  in  absolute  in- 
digence, at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  an 
author  as  well  as  a  patron,  and  printed  many 
poetical  pieces,  all  of  which  are  now  deserved- 
ly forgotten,  if  we  except  perhaps  one  enti- 
tled "  Theophila,  or  Love's  Sacrifice,"  pub- 
lished in  folio  in  1652,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Davenant,  Fisher,  Payne,  and  other  contem- 
porary writers.— Wood't  Athen.  Oxon. 
BENEDETTO,  see  Cabtiolione. 
BENEDICT  (St)  founder  of  the  monastic 
order  of  Benedictines,  was  born  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Norcia  in  Italy,  A  D.  480.  He  retired, 
when  a  young  man,  to  a  desert,  where  he  pass- 
ed three  years  in  a  cavern,  known  only  to  his 
friend  St  Komanus.  Being  at  leogth  disco- 
vered by  some  neighbouring  monks,  they  chose 
him  for  their  abbot ;  but  disliking  their  con- 
duct, he  again  retired  to  a  solitude,  where  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  drew  so  many  persons 
around  him,  that  in  a  short  time  he  peopled 
twelve  monasteries  with  his  followers.  He 
thence  removed  to  Mount  Cassino,  where  he 
took  possession  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
converted  the  surrounding  inhabitants  to 
Christianity.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  since  famous  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino, 
where  he  established  his  rule.  The  object  of 
Benedict  was  to  form  an  establishment,  more 
solid  and  useful  than  tlie  other  orders,  the 
members  of  it  being  enjoined  to  divide  their 
time  between  prayer,  reading,  the  education  of 
youth,  and  other  beneficial  labours.  It  flou- 
rished exceedingly,  and  became  the  most  con- 
siderable order  in  the  West,  having  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  nearly 
absorbed  all  the  others.  Possessed  of  im- 
mense riches,  great  political  consequence  fol- 
lowed the  Benedictine  order,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  great  support  of  the  popes.  In 
process  of  time  several  reforms  were  made  in 
it,  and  various  societies  branched  out  of  it, 
especially  that  of  St  Maur  in  France,  which 
commenced  in  1621,  and  whiu.,  according  to 
Gibbon,  has  produced  more  learned  writers 
than  any  other  establishment  in  Europe.  St 
Benedict  died  in  543,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  in  547. — Mosheim.     Cave,     Dupin. 

BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a  monk  of  Christ-church,  Canter* 
bury,  of  which  monastery  he  was  made  prior. 
Although  attached  to  Becket,  whose  life  he 
was  elected  abbot  of  Peterborough 
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by  the  influence  of  Henry  II.  He  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I  in  1189,  and  wu 
keeper  of  tlie  great  seal  in  1191,  but  died  on 
Michaelmas-day  in  1193.  He  composed  a 
history  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  I,  from  1170 
to  1192  ;  which  work,  among  antiquaries,  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  besi 
accounts  of  the  time.  An  edition  of  this  pro- 
duction was  published  by  Hearne,  Oxford, 
1735,  2  vols.  8vo.— Biog.  Brit.  Leland,  Bale. 

BENEDICT  XI  (pope)  was  the  son  of  * 
shepherd  of  Trevigi  in  tlie  territory  of  Venice. 
His  original  name  was  Nicholas  Bocasini,  and 
for  some  time  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  became  a  Do* 
minican,  of  which  order  he  became  general  in 
1298,  and  was  created  a  cardinal  by  Boniface 
VIII.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded 
to  the  pontificate,  but  survived  only  a  year, 
when  he  died,  with  the  suspicion  of  being 
poisoned.  Benedict  was  an  able  and  liberal 
pontiff,  whose  actions,  during  his  short  pos- 
session of  the  holy  chair,  were  wise  and  con- 
ciliating. He  wrote  comments  on  the  gospel 
of  St  Matthew,  besides  several  sermons,  and 
letters  to  the  king  of  France  and  other  princes, 
on  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in 
their  various  kingdoms* — Moreri.     Bower. 

BENEDICT  XII  (pope)  was  a  native  of 
Savenden  in  the  county  of  Foix.  His  real 
name  was  James  Fournicr,  and  he  was  the  son 
of  a  miller.  He  entered  young  into  the  Cis- 
tercian order  of  monks,  and  gradually  rc*e 
into  distinction  until  he  became  bishop  of 
Pamiers,  afterwards  of  Mirepoix,  and  in  1327 
cardinal.  On  the  death  of  John  XXII  in 
1334,  owing  to  one  of  those  compromises  so 
common  on  a  balance  of  strong  interest*  in 
the  Papal  elections,  he  was  unexpectedly 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  had  the  character 
of  being  little  skilled  in  the  refinement  of 
politics,  but  deeply  versed  in  divinity  and 
law,  and  of  exemplary  probity.  Although  a 
Frenchman,  he  wished  to  restore  the  apostolic 
see  to  Italy,  but  was  prevented  by  tlie  disor- 
dered state  of  Rome.  As  a  politician,  he 
acted  with  great  fairness  between  England 
and  France,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  his  selection  of  cardinals.  Like  his 
predecessor  of  the  same  name,  he  avoided 
aggrandizing  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
observing,  that  although  James  Foumier  had 
relations,  pope  Benedict  had  none.  He  pub- 
lished a  constitution  in  which  he  much  modi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  occupied 
himself  diligently  in  the  reform  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders ;  by  which  he  gained  the  ill-will 
of  the  monks,  who,  contrary  to  all  other  testi- 
mony, have  accused  him  of  licentiousness  and 
immorality.  His  volumes  on  the  state  of  the 
soul  before  the  last  judgment,  and  other  works, 
are  still  in  MS — which  is  prudent,  as  the  op- 
position of  one  infallible  authority  to  another 
is  perplexing.  Benedict  died  after  a  sh?ri 
illness  at  Avignon,  in  April  1342.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  printed  works  of  this  pope 
are  his  "  Decretum  de  Animabus  Separatis,' ' 
and  his  constitution  for  the  refonn  of  the  reli- 
gious orders.    He  also  left  sermons,  common- 
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tnriee  on  the  Psalms,  Utters,  and  poems, — 
Platina.     Moreri.      Boioer. 

BENEDICT  XIU,  by  name  Vincenzio  Ma- 
ria Ormini,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  •> 
Gravina,  a  nobleman  of  Naples.  He  entered 
early  among  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1672 
was  raised  by  family  influence  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  made  to  accept  of  the  pontificate, 
and  immediately  meditated  a  reform  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  pomp  of  bis  court.  With  a  view 
to  these  changes,  he  held  a  provincial  synod 
in  the  Lateran  in  1725,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Jesuits  in  revenge  for  his  approbation  of 
the  Dominican  doctrine  of  grace  and  predes- 
tination in  preference  to  their  own.  He  also 
expressed  a  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  encouraged  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Another  great  object  with  him  was 
to  unite  the  four  religious  communities  in 
Christendom,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed, 
that  four  councils  should  be  held  in  different 
places,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Romish,  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 
churches.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  this  scheme 
failed ;  but  the  purity  of  intention  of  the  pon- 
tiff was  undeniable.  Benedict  lived  with  the 
utmost  frugality,  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell, 
and  has  been  called  more  a  monk  than  a  pope ; 
which  probably  meant,  that  he  was  more  at- 
tached to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  church  than  to  its  political  in- 
fluence. His  greatest  fault  was  his  implicit 
confidence  in  cardinal  Coscia,  to  whom  he  left 
the  entire  management  of  liis  government,  and 
who  much  abused  it.  He  died  in  February 
1731,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate.  His 
works,  consisting  of  sermons,  poems,  and 
other  writings,  together  with  his  bolls,  were 
published  in  1728,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
under  the  title  of  "  Opcre  di  Benedetto  XIU." 
— Bower.     Mosheim. 

BENEDICT  XIV  (pope)  originally  named 
Prospero,  was  a  member  of  the  noble  family 
of  Lambertini  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  born 
in  1675.  He  passed  through  various  offices 
in  his  youth,  being  consistorial  advocate  for 
twenty  years ;  and  by  freely  mingling  with 
mankind,  he  cherished  a  constitutional  viva- 
city which  never  forsook  him.  In  1724  he 
was  created  titular  bishop  of  Theodosia,  and 
in  1728  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  In  1751 
Clement  XII  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Bologna ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff  in 
1740,  after  a  conclave  of  six  months,  he  was 
elected  pope.  He  is  said  to  have  hastened 
their  deliberations  by  telling  them  it  was  idle 
to  spend  to  much  time  in  discussion .  "If 
you  want  a  saint,  choose  Gotti ;  a  politician, 
Aldrovandi ;  a  pleasant  companion,  take  me." 
Benedict  XIV  was  this,  and  much  more,  being 
a  man  of  deep  learning,  of  elegant  taste,  of  li- 
beral and  enlarged  sentiments,  and  of  great 
goodness  of  heart.  He  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  festivals,  abolished  many  idle  ceremo- 
nies, and  displayed  so  confirmed  an  aversion 
to  superstitious  practices  and  pious  frauds,  that 
he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Protestant  pope. 

Uioo.  Djct.— No.  XV. 
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He  was  also  a  generous  patron  of  literature  : 
he  founded  academies  at  Rome,  bestowed 
benefactions  on  that  of  Bologna,  and  corre- 
sponded with  and  rewarded  learned  men 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  principal  fault 
was  an  insuperable  aversion  to  business ;  hie 
greatest  delight  being  to  retire  to  a  small 
buildiug  in  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
with  a  few  intimate  friends  and  select  stran- 
gers, and  iest  and  converse  at  his  ease.  He 
was  indeed  both  the  subject  and  the  ntterer  of 
numerous  pungent  bon-mots.  He  governed 
the  church  with  great  mildness,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  conciliating  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences which  divided  it.  In  1750  he  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  with  great  splendour,  and 
after  a  pontificate  of  the  unusual  length  of 
eighteen  years,' died  in  1758,  aged  ei°ghty- 
three.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome, 
in  12  vols.  4to,  by  Azevedo.  The  first  eight 
of  these  are  on  the  beatification  and  canoniza- 
tion of  saints,  in  which  the  subject  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  are  on  the  mass  and 
the  festivals  instituted  in  honour  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin ;  the  eleventh,  entitled  ««  Eccle- 
siastical Institutions,"  contains  his  instruc- 
tions, mandates,  and  letters,  while  bishop  and 
archbishop,  which  do  him  great  credi;  ;  and 
the  twelfth  is  "  On  Diocesan  Synods."  They 
are  all  in  Latin* — Bower,  Modem.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hut. 

BENEVOLI  (Orazio)  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  composers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pupil  of  N  a vini,  and  maestro  di  capella  at 
St  Peter's.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
writing  fugue  and  counterpoint  for  four  and 
six  choirs,  each  of  four  parts  ;  of  which  de- 
scription is  his  celebrated  mass  composed  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague  at  Rome.  More 
than  two  hundred  singers,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  performance,  occupied  St  Peter's  church, 
the  sixth  choir  being  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  cupola. — Bio*.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BENEZET  (Anthony)  an  American  phi- 
lanthropist of  Philadelphia,  of  a  singularly  de- 
vout and  charitable  turn  of  mind.  He  was  in 
the  first  instance  apprenticed  to  a  merchant ; 
but  finding  tliat  commerce  excited  too  worldly 
a  spirit,  he  articled  himself  to  a  cooper,  and 
finally  became  a  schoolmaster  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonics,  in 
a  short  Representation  of  the  calamitous 
State  of  the  enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British 
Dominions,"  1767,  8vo.  He  also  wrote 
"  Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Slave  Trade,"  1772,  with  other  works  of  a 
kindred  character.  His  extreme  simplicity 
and  benevolence  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  negroes,  hundreds  of  whom 
attended  his  funeral,  as  well  as  religious  per- 
sons of  all  denominations.  He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1784. — Chalmerg*  Biog.  Diet. 

BENGELIUS  or  BENGEL  (John  Al- 
bert) a  German  Lutheran  divine  of  the  or- 
thodox school.  He  was  a  native  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  was  consistorial  counsellor  to  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Protestant  abbot  of  AW 
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pirspach,  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Tubin- 
gen. He  was  disposed  to  mysticism,  and 
broached  some  fanciful  explanations  of  the 
Apocalypse,  particularly  relating  to  the  Mil- 
lennium, which  he  supposed  would  begin  in  the 
year  1836.  Several  of-  his  publications  relate 
to  this  topic;  but  his  principal  work  is  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  a  corrected  text.  It  exhibits 
proofs  of  talent  and  learning ;  but  has  been 
superseded  by  the  more  recent  researches  of 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach. — Oialmeri  Biog. 
Diet. 

BENJAMIN  (of  Tudela)  a  Jew  of  the 
twelfth  century,  born  at  Tudela  in  Navarre, 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  earliest  travellers 
in  the  middle  ages  who  visited  the  central  re- 
gions  of  Asia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
plored the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  as  far  as  Chinese  Tartar)' ; 
and  he  also  collected  information  concerning 
the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Oriental  Jews. 
The  narrative  of  his  travels  is  curious,  but  ro- 
mantic ;  and  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  its  authenticity.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1543,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Arias  Montanus ;  and  there  are 
English  and  French  versions.  See  Baratier. 
Allan's  G.  Biog. 

BENIGNUS  (St)  an  Irish  divine  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St  Patrick,  and  to  have  been  his 
successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
468.  A  work  on  the  "  life  and  Miracles  of  St 
Patrick  ;"  an  Irish  poem  on  the  conversion  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  the  "  Minister  Book  of 
Reigns/'  are  ascribed  to  him. — Biog,  Brit. 

BENIVTENI  (Jerome)  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  age  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  His  principal 
works  are  canzonets  on  divine  love,  which 
he  treats  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic  writers,  so  as  to  give  his  poetry  an 
air  of  allegorical  mysticism,  which  somewhat 
detracts  from  its  acknowledged  beauties.  He 
died  in  1542. — Tiraboschi.     Now.  Diet.  Hist. 

BENNET  BISCOP,   or  BENEDICTUS 
EPISCOPUS,  an  Anglo  Saxon  monk  of  the  7th 
century.     He  was  of  a  noble  Northumbrian 
family.     Devotmg  himself  early  to  a  religious 
life,  he  in  653  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  an  exact  acquaintance  with  monastic 
discipline ;  and  on  his  return  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth.    In  the   erection 
and  endowment  of  tliis  institution  he  spared 
neither  cost  nor  pains.    He  made  repeated 
onrnies  to  Rome  to  obtain  manuscripts,  pic- 
tures, relics,  and  church  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  he  procured  artists  from  abroad  to 
build  and  decorate  the  church  and  other  mo- 
nastic edifices.     He  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  improvers  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture among  the  Anglo  Saxons ;   and  it  is 
probable  that  ho  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  glass  into  this  country.    He  founded  a  se- 
^^jMd  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
^fl|^Hto*TOW  J  *nd  dying  in  690,  he  was  buried 
^^^^^^■pooth.    ••  Benedict  Biscop,"  says  Mr 
Vfiude  not  fewer  than  five  journies 
jmrchaac  books  and  other  neces- 
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sary  tilings  for  his  monastery,  for  one  of  which 
books  our  immortal  Alfred  gave  afterwards  as 
much  land  as  eight  ploughs  could  labour." — 
Bibliomania,  p. 2 1 9.  The  learned  bibliographer, 
in  a  note  on  this  passage,  remarks  on  the  ap- 
parent anachronism  which  would  connect  Ben- 
net  Biscop  with  a  prince  who  lived  and  died 
200  years  after  him.  But  the  mistake  rests 
with  Mr  Dibdin  :  it  was  not  the  West  Saxon 
monarch  deservedly  styled  Alfred  the  Great, 
but  Alfred  or  Aldfrid,  a  king  of  Northumbria, 
who,  as  Bede  the  historian  informs  us,  agreed 
to  give  an  estate  for  a  manuscript  volume  ;  and 
Biscop  dying  during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
ciation,  it  was  completed,  and  the  exchange 
made,  by  his  successor,  the  abbot  Ceolfrid. — 
Henry* g  Hist,  of  Engl. 

BENNET  (Henry)  earl  of  Arlington,  one 
of  the  confidential  ministers  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Arlington  in 
Middlesex  in  1618,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  in  the  royal  army ;  and  follow- 
ing Charles  II  into  exile,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  him  at  Bruges  in 
1658,  and  afterwards  resided  as  his  minister 
or  agent  at  Madrid.  In  1662  he  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  ; 
and  in  1664  he  was  created  baron  Arlington, 
and  became  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet, 
having  been  one  of  the  favourite  counsellors  of 
Charles  II,  who  were  designated  by  historians  at 
the  Cabal,  a  term  fancifully  formed  from  the  ini- 
tials of  the  names  or  titles  of  the  five  indivi- 
duals composing  it,  viz.  lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Arling- 
ton, and  Maitland  duke  of  Lauderdale.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  in  1672  made  vis- 
count Thetford  and  earl  of  Arlington,  and  de- 
corated with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Ho 
retired  from  office  in  1674,  after  having  nar- 
rowly escaped  an  impeachment  by  the  house 
of  Commons.  He  died  in  1635,  having,  as  it 
is  asserted,  reconciled  himself  to  the  church 
of  Rome  on  his  death- bed.  His  public  letters 
when  secretary  of  state  were  published  in 
1701  .—Biog.  Brit. 

BENNET  (Thomas)  an  English  divine, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  the  former  part  of  the  18  th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
In  1700  Dr  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  St  James's,  Colchester,  and 
he  subsequently  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  which  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  died  in  1728.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Roman  literature,  as  well  as  with  divinity. 
His  writings  are  numerous,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  controversies  between  the  Church  of  wig- 
land  and  the  Dissenters,  especially  on  the  pro- 
priety of  using  established  forms  of  prayer  in 
public  worship. — Biog.  Brit. 

BENNETT  (Agnes  Maria)  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  talents  as  a  novelist.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  well-informed  and  highly  cultivated 
mind,  she  delineated  character  with  pcculiat 
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success;  and  excelled  no  less  in  descrip- 
tion, sentiment,  humour,  and  pathos.  Her 
first  work  was  "  Anna,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Welch 
Heiress,"  4  vols,  an  impression  of  which  was 
fcoM  on  the  day  of  publication.  She  after- 
wards wrote  "  Juvenile  Indiscretions,"  5  vols. ; 
"  Agues  de  Courci,"  4  vols. ;  "Ellen  countess 
of  Castle  Howell,"  4  vols. ;  "  The  Begg.-r  Girl 
and  her  Benefactors,"  5  vols.  The  last  pro- 
duction of  her  pen  was  "  Vicissitude^  abroad, 
cr  the  Ghost  of  my  Father,"  6  vols.,  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
disposed  of  the  day  it  made  its  appearance. 
Most  of  her  novels  have  been  repeatedly 
printed,  and  they  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  She  died  at  Brighton  in 
1805. — Atherucum,  vol.  iii. 

BEN01T  (Father)  otherwise  Ambaracii, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  a  native  of  Gust  a  in  Phccni- 
cia,  born  1663.  He  was  sent  when  nine  years 
old  to  Home,  for  education  in  the  Maronite 
college,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  on  his  return  to  the  East,  having 
mtered  the  priesthood,  was  employed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  correcting  his  works. 
Again  visiting  Rome,  on  affairs  connected  with 
his  church,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cosmo 
III  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  Oriental  types  founded  by  Ferdi- 
nand de  Medicis,  and  superintending  the  pub- 
lication of  several  Eastern  manuscripts.  At 
the  age  of  forty- four  h^  became  a  member  of 
the  Jesuits*  college,  and  was  appointed  by 
Clement  XI  a  corrector  of  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  fathers.  He  also  translated  a  portion 
of  the  Greek  Menology,  and  commenced  an 
edition  of  the  workspf  Ephrem  Syrus,  but  only 
lived  to  complete  two  volumes,  the  remainder 
being  after  his  death  furnished  by  Assemanni. 
He  died  in  1742,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age. — Kouvm  Diet.  Hist. 

BEN  O  IT  (Elie)  a  French  minister  of  the 
reformed  church,  of  great  learning  and  ability. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  to  a 
congregation  at  Delft,  and  remained  there  till 
his  death  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
ile  left  behind  him  several  works,  among 
which  are — "  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  To- 
land's  two  Dissertations,"  and  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Retreat  of  the  Pastors  from  tho  Perse- 
cution in  France ;"  but  his  principal  produc- 
tion is  his  "  His  to  ire  de  l'edit  de  Nantes"  in 
five  quarto  volumes,  1693.  His  manuscript 
mpmoirs  give  a  curious  portrait  of  Madame 
Benoit,  who,  he  says,  "  plagued  in  every  pos- 
sible way  her  wretched  mate  for  the  space  of 
seven-and-forty  years." — Ibid. 

BENSERADE  (Isaac)  a  celebrated  French 
writer  and  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  1612  at  Lyons-laForet  in  Upper 
Normandy.  He  lost  his  father  when  very 
young ;  but  his  mother  claiming  relationship 
to  cardinal  Richelieu,  that  prelate  had  him 
educated,  and  would  have  provided  for  him  in 
the  church,  had  he  not  preferred  the  court , 
where  he  Boon  became  famous  for  his  wit  and 
|»oetry.  The  department  in  which  be  more 
peculiarly  succeeded.,  was  die  gallant  and  sati- 
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rical  verses  composed  for  the  court  ballet* 
before  operas  came  into  vogue ;  in  which  he 
ingeniously  adapted   the  personages  of  auti* 
quity  to   known   characters.     His  success  in 
these  lighter  pieces,  led  him  to  the  strange  at- 
tempt of  turning  all  Ovid's   Metamorphoses 
into  rondeaus  ;  a  work  which,  though  favoured 
by  the  king,  and  magnificently  decorated  with 
engravings,  was  laughed  at  from  the  moment 
of  its  appearance.     Towards  the  end  of  hi* 
life,  the  better  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV 
threw  him  into  neglect ;  and,  as  usual,  disgusted 
with  the  world  which  he  no  longer  pleased,  he 
withdrew  to  Gentili,  and  gradually  exchanged 
gallantry  for  devotion.     Olivet  observes,  that 
it  was  the  custom  in  his  youth  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  the  ornaments  with  which  Benserade 
had  decorated  his  house  and  garden,  which, 
even  to  the  barks  of  the  trees,  abounded  with 
poetical  inscriptions.      Voltaire  deems  these 
the  last  of  his  productions,  and  regrets  that 
they  were  not  collected.     Benserade  wat  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  ingratiation,  and  by  hie 
flattering   of  Mazarin,    the    queen   dowager, 
and  others,  obtained  pensions  and  gifts  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  a  carriage  and  live  other- 
wise with  eclat.     He  died  in  1691,  at  the  a?e 
of  seventy-eight.     His  whole  works,  including 
a  selection   from  his  Ovid,  were  printed  at 
Paris.  1697,  2  vols.  12mo. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BENSON  (Geo roe,  DD.)  an  Arian  mi- 
nister born  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland, 
Sej>r.  1,  1699.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  under  Dr  Dixon  at  Whitehaven, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Glasgow.  Being 
intended  by  his  friends  for  the  ministry,  the 
interest  of  Dr  Calamy  piocured  him  an  invita- 
tion to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Abing- 
don, Berks,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
but  quitted  it  in  1729  for  a  similar  situation  in 
Southwark.  Eleven  years  after,  he  succeeded 
Dr  Harris  in  the  chapel  in  Crutched  Fnais, 
having  Dr  Lardner  as  his  colleague  and  assist- 
ant ;  and  here  he  continued  till  his  death  in 
April  1762,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Though 
a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Hoadley,  Herring, 
Butler,  Conybeare,  and  many  other  names  who 
ranked  high  in  the  establishment.  He  pub- 
lished in  his  life-time  various  religious  and 
controversial  tracts,  among  which  aie — "  An 
Illustration  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul," 
4to  ;  "  A  History  of  the  planting  of  Christ- 
ianity," 4to,  3  vols. ;  "  Tracts  on  Persecution 
and  on  the  reasonableness  of  Prayer  ;"  and  a 
"  Life  of  Christ."  Dr  Amory  published  an 
edition  of  his  posthumous  works  in  one  vol. 
4to,  1764.— Bicg.  Brit. 

BENTHAM  (James)  an  ingenious  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  archaiology.  He  was  born  at  Ely, 
where  hitr father  was  a  clergyman,  lineally  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Bentham,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth .  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,Oam- 
bridgc,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M  A.  In 
1738.  Previous  to  this  he  had  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  die  living  of  S&t* 
pleford  in  Cambridgeshire.  After  having 
cessively   held  some  other  livings  in  tl 
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cmintv  and  in  Norfolk,  he  in  1779  was  pro- 
moted to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
of  which  he  had  been  before  a  minor  canon. 
In  1783  he  was  presented  to  the  valuable  rec- 
tory of  Bow-brick-hill.  The  literary  reputa- 
tion of  Bentham  is  founded  on  his  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Ely  Cathedral/'  for  the 
publication  of  which  he  issued  proposals  in 
1761,  and  which  appeared  in  1771  in  one  voL 
4to.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  architecture  displayed  in  this 
work,  far  exceeded  all  that  had  been  before 
written  on  that  subject.  The  cathedral  of 
Ely,  where  Bentham  was  beneficed,  furnished 
him  with  examples  of  almost  every  variety  of 
style,  from  the  Saxon  era  to  the  Reformation. 
The  characteristic  ornaments  of  each  were 
carefully  studied  by  him;  and  his  numerous 

2 notations  from    ancient  authors    prove    his 
iligence    in    historical   research.      In    this 
work  was  first  brought  forward  the  presumed 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  Gothic  style,  on  which  the  whole  style 
seemed  to    have   been  formed.      This  kind 
of  arch  Bentham  supposed  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  intersection  of  two   semi- 
circular arches,  such  as  are. seen  on  the  walls 
of  some  buildings  erected  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest.    Dr  Milner,  the  historian  of 
Winchester,  has  since  adopted  this  hypothesis, 
and  supported  it  with  a  degree  of  learned  in- 
genuity which  has  given  it  much   celebrity. 
Whatever  may  be  its  merit,  Bentham  seems 
to  have  the   fairest  claim  to  it.;  yet  attempts 
have  been  made,  not  only  to  deprive  him  of 
the  credit  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  but 
even  to  invalidate  his  title  to  the  authorship  of 
all  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture.    Dr  Milner,  in  the 
article   Gothic  Architecture  in  "  Rees's   Cy- 
clopedia," stated  that  "  the  poet  Gray  drew 
up  the  architectural  part  of  the  History  of  Ely 
cathedral."      This  statement  is  successfully 
rebutted  in  the  memoirs  of  Bentham,  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  "  History  "  published 
in  1812,  where  it  is  shewn,  that  the  architec- 
tural essay  in  question,  far  from  having  been 
written  by  Gray,  was  actually  drawn  up  be- 
fore Bentham  was  acquainted  with  the  poet 
and  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  their  subse- 
quent literary  intercourse.    A  more  extraordi- 
nary attack  on  the  reputation  of  the  Ely  his- 
torian has  been  made  by  Cole,  the  Cambridge 
antiquary,  who,  in  some  manuscript  marginal 
notes  on  Bentham's  work,  coarsely  asserts  it 
to  have  been  written  by  his  brother  Edward 
Bentham,  divinity  professor  at  Oxford  ;   for 
which  statement  there  seems  to  be  not  the 
•lightest  foundation.   Bentham  published  some 
tracts    relating  to  the    draining    and    iuclo- 
mae  of  the  fens  of  Ely  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
SJB&de  collections  for  a  general  history  of  an- 
-  <iiflat  architecture  in  this  kingdom.     He  died 
JfiSjgitfw*  17,  1794,  aged  eighty-six,  having 
MNr.  twice  married,  and  leaving  by  his  first 
wife  tee  son,  a  clergyman. — Memoirs  prefixed 
to  As  Hut.  of  Ely,  second  edition,  18 It.  Notts 
s»J>fcn.w  Suppl.  to  Hist.  1817., 
^BflsfHTHAM  (Edward)  elder  hrotlwrof  the  J 
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E receding,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  mr> 
raced  the  clerical  profession.  He  held  auc 
cessively  various  preferments  in  Hereford  ca» 
thedral.  In  1749  he  took  the  degree  of  DD. ; 
and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  regiue  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He  published  seve- 
ral sermons,  and  elementary  treatises  on  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  and  theology ;  besides  some 
other  works.  He  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-nine* 
Biog.  Brit.     Nichols's  Literary  Anted. 

BENT1NCK  (William)  the  first  earl  of 
Portland,  was  born  in  Holland  of  a  noble 
family,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  England.  He  secured  the  affection  of  WU- 
liam  by  a  singular  act  of  devotion.  On  the 
prince  fulling  ill  of  the  small-pox,  it  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  physicians,  that  he 
should  receive  the  natural  warmth  of  a  young 
person  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  him.  Ben- 
tinck,  who  had  been  his  page,  and  was  always 
near  his  person,  offered  himself  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  caught  the  distemper  dangerously, 
but  secured  the  favour  of  the  prince  for  e\  er. 
In  1677  he  was  sent  over  to  England,  to  ne- 
gotiate the  marriage  of  William  with  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  was  eminently 
serviceable  by  his  zeal  and  activity.  On  the 
settlement  of  William,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Portland,  and  obtained  se- 
veral high  offices,  civil  and  military,  as  well  as 
grants  of  land.  He  was  cold  and  sedate  in 
manners,  like  his  master,  but  an  upright  and 
able  statesman,  to  wliic  h  he  added  the  not 
always  accompanying  merit  of  private  good 
conduct.  He  died  in  1709.  His  son  Henrv, 
the  second  earl,  was  created  duke  of  Portland 
in  1716.— Bio$.  Brit. 

BENTINCk  (William  Henrv  Cavex- 
dish)  third  duke  of  Portland,  was  born  in 
17S8,  and  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Weobly,  he  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1762,  from  which  time  he  voted 
with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  whose 
administration  he  was  lord  chamberlain.  Dur- 
ing the  American  war  he  acted  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  in  1782  was  appointed  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  only  three 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  Of 
the  administration  by  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham.  The  memorable  and 
ill-advised  Coalition  succeeded,  which  fell  be- 
fore the  rising  fortunes  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  from 
that  time  the  duke  acted  with  the  Whig  Op- 
position until  1792,  when  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  joining 
with  Mr  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  French 
revolution,  agreed  with  this  orator  and  other 
secedcrs  on  the  score  of  French  politics,  to 
support  administration.  He  was  accordingly, 
in  1794,  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  which  he  held  until  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt  in  1801,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council,  which  he 
held  until  180.5.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
GrenviUe  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  tisasury,  which  office  he  resigned  soon 
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after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Perceral. 
He  died  of  the  stone  in  October  1808,  leaving 
behind  lum  the  character  of  a  man  of  probity 
and  respectability,  who  however  was  neither 
eminent  as  a  speaker,  nor  possessed  of  brilli- 
ant parts. — Gent.  Mag.    Ann.  Regis. 

BENTIVOGLIO  ^Hercules)  one  of  the 
best  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1506,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  that  city  and  of  all 
Italy.  His  father,  Hannibal  II,  being  forced 
by  Julius  II  to  leave  the  country,  of  which  his 
ancestors  had  been  masters  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, repaired  to  Milan  and  took  his  infant 
son  with  him.  A  few  years  afterwards,  he 
removed  to  Ferrara,  and  placed  himself  and 
family  under  the  protection  of  the  house  of 
Estc,  to  which  he  was  related.  Here  his  sou 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was 
eventually  employed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
in  state  affairs  of  importance,  until  his  death 
in  lb?  3.  His  works,  which  are  published  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Opere  poetiche  del  sig.  Ercole 
Bentivoglio,"  Paris,  1719,  12mo,  consist  of 
two  comedies  of  great  merit ;  five  epistles  in 
the  manner  of  Berni ;  and  stanzas,  sonnets, 
eclogues,  and  satires,  which  are  deemed  infe- 
tior  only  to  those  of  Ariosto.     Biog.  Univ. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Guy  or  Guido)  of  the 
same  family  as  the .  preceding,  celebrated 
as  a  cardinal  in  the  Roman  church,  and  in 
literature  as  a  historian,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1579.  He  studied  at  Padua  with  great  re- 
putation, and  afterwards  fixing  his  residence 
at  Rome,  acquired  general  esteem  by  his  pru- 
dence and  integrity.  He  was  nuncio  in  Flan- 
ders from  1607  to  1616,  and  afterwards  in 
France  to  1621.  His  character  stood  so  high, 
that  on  the  death  of  Urban  VIII  in  1644,  he 
was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  him  ;  but  on  entering  the 
conclave,  in  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  aged  sixty -five.  Having 
lived  in  too  magnificent  a  style,  he  was 
much  embarrassed  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  a 
circumstance  attributed  to  his  canvass  for  the 
papacy.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  an  able 
politician  ;  and  his  historical  memoirs  are  the 
works  of  a  man  of  that  description.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  are — his  "  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Flanders,"  written  in  Italian,  and 
first  published  at  Cologne,  1630,  a  translation 
of  which,  by  Henry  earl  of  Monmouth,  ap- 
peared in  1654,  London,  folio  -,  "  An  Account 
of  Flanders"  during  his  legation,  also  trans- 
lated by  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  folio,  1652  ; 
his  own  Memoirs ;  and  a  collection  of  letters, 
which  are  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens 
of  epistolary  writing  in  the  Italian  language,  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1727.  All  these,  except  the  memoirs,  have  been 
published  together  at  Paris,  164:">-1648,  folio, 
and  at  Venice  1 668 ,4to. — Tiraboschi.  Biog.  Univ. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Hyppolitus)  of  Arra- 
gon,  another  member  of  the  same  family,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  bore  the  titles  of  mar- 
quis of  Magliano,  and  count  of  Antignato-  and 
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after  studying  first  in  Italy  and  afterward* 
at  Paris,  embraced  a  military  life,  and  served 
in  Flanders  in  1588.  To  the  pursuit  of  arms 
he  joined  that  of  literature,  and  was  especially 
attached  to  the  drama,  of  which  he  produced 
"  L'Annibale  in  Capoa,"  "  La  Figha  di  Tra- 
cia,"  "  L'Achille  in  Sciro,"  "  Tiradate," 
tragedies ;  and  "  Impegni  per  disgracia,"  a 
comedy.  His  lyric  poems  are  in  various  col- 
lections.— Biog  Univ. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Cornblius)  a  cardinal 
and  poet,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1668.  Having  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  belles  letters,  he  was  promoted 
by  Clement  XI  to  be  bis  domestic  prelate, 
and  in  1712  was  sent  nuncio  to  France,  where 
he  obtained  high  favour  with  Louis  XIV  for 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1719,  on  his  recall  from 
Paris,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1732.  Amidst 
a  busy  life,  in  respect  both  to  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical duties,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate 
polite  literature.  He  delivered  a  discourse  in 
the  Academy  of  Design,  on  the  utility  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1707, 
but  is  more  celebrated  for  an  elegant  transla- 
tion of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius,  and  for  his  son- 
nets. His  brother  Louis  and  sister  Cornelia 
also  cultivated  poetry:  the  latter,  who  died 
in  1811,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Crescembini. — 
Mcreri.     Biog.  Univ. 

BENTLEY  (Richard)  a  celebrated  divine 
and  classical  scholar,  distinguished  as  a  pole- 
mical writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  born  ut  the  Tillage 
of  Oulton,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1662.  His  ancestors  had  possessed  a  valua- 
ble estate  in  the  parish  of  Halifax ;  but  the 
family  was  reduced  in  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  misfortunes  of  his  grandfather,  who  suffer- 
ed in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  His  father  is 
said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith.  *  To  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  woman  of  strong  natural  abi- 
lities, he  was  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
a  grammar-school  at  Wakefield,  whence  he 
was  removed,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1682  he  left 
the  university,  and  became  usher  of  a  school 
at  Spalding  ;  and  this  situation  he  relinquished, 
in  the  following  year,  for  that  of  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Dr  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he 
availed  himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  library  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
studies.  In  1684  he  took  the  degree  of  M  A, 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1689  he  obtained  the 
same  honour  at  the  sister  university.  His 
first  published  work  was  a  Latin  epistle  to  Dr 
John  Mill,  in  an  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
John  Malela,  which  appeared  in  1691.  It 
contained  observations  on  the  writings  of  that 
Greek  historian,  and  displayed  so  much  pro- 
found learning  and  critical  acumen,  as  excited 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  classical  scholart 
from  t!he  future  labours  of  the  author. 
Stillingfleet,  having  been  raised  to  the 
rk  of  Worcester,  made  Bentley  hie  eh 
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and  in  1692  collated  him  to  a  prebend  ia  his 
cathedral.    The  recommendation  of  his  patron 
and  of  bishop  Lloyd  procured  him  the  honour 
of  being  chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  lecture 
instituted  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  for 
the  defence  of  Christianity.    The  discourses 
against  Atheism,  which  he  delivered  on  tliis 
occasion,  were  published  in  1694 :  they  have 
since  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.     In  1693  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St 
James's ;  a  circumstance  which  incidentally  led 
to  his  famous  controversy  with  the  hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,  an  edition  of  which  was  published  by 
the  latter,  then  a  student  at  Christ -church, 
Oxford.     In  this  dispute  Bentley  was  trium- 
phantly victorious,  though   opposed    by   the 
?reatest  wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  including 
ope,  Swift,  Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dod- 
well,  and  Conyers  Middle  ton,  who  advocated 
the  opinion  of  Boyle   with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  illiberality  which  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary,   But  the  motives  of  Bentley  s  assailants 
were  various.     Swift,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Hooks, 
took  up  the  cudgels  against  him  in  defence  of 
his    friend    sir  William  Temple ;    Dr  Garth 
attacked  him  probably  from  mere  wantonness, 
in  the  well-known  couplet  in  his  Dispensary — 
"  So  diamonds  owe  a  lustre  to  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle." 
Some  were  actuated  by  personal   considera- 
tions, among  whom  was  Conyers  Middleton, 
whose  persevering  hostility  to  Bentley  during 
a  long  series  of  years  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  latter  having  applied  to  the  former, 
when  a  young  student  in  the  university,  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  fiddling  Conyers,  be- 
cause he  played  on  the  violin.      It  does  not 
appear  who  was  the  author  of  a  punning  cari- 
cature which  was  produced  on  this  occasion, 
representing  Bentley  about  to  bo  thrust  into 
the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,   and  exclaiming, 
••  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than  Boyled"     In 
1699  Bentley,    who  had  three  years  before 
been  created  D  D,  published  his  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris/'  in  which  he 
satisfactorily  proved  that  they  were  not  the 
compositions  of  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
Uvea  more  than  five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  were  written   by  some  sophist, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Phalaris,  in  the 
declining  age  of  Greek  literature.     Soon  after 
this  publication,  Dr  Bentley  was  prescuted  by 
the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  worth  nearly  1,000/.  a-vear.     On 
obtaining  this  preferment,  he  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  himself,  somewhat  profanely,  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Psalms — "  By  the  help  of  my  God 
I  have  leaped  over  a  wall ;"  alluding  to  the 
relative  situations  of  the  colleges  of  St  John 
and  Trinity,  which  are  divided  only  by  a  wall. 
He  now  resigned  the  prebend  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1701  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Ely.      His  conduct,  as  head  of  the  college, 
gave  ris ?  to  accusations  against  him  from  the 
and  some  of  the  fellows,  who, 
offences,  charged  him   with 
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embezzling  the  college  money.  lie  published 
a  defence,  entitled  "  The  present  State  oi 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  in  a  Letter  from 
Dr  Bentley  to  the  Right  Rev.  John  lord 
bishop  of  Ely,"  1710.  The  contest  was  mucn 
protracted,  and  occasioned  a  law-suit  which 
was  decided  in  the  Doctor's  favour  about 
twenty  years  after.  In  1711  he  published  an 
edition  of  Horace  at  Cambridge  in  4to,  which 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1713 
appeared  his  remarks  on  Collins'  Discourse  on 
Free-thinking,  under  the  form  of  "  A  Letter  to 
F.  H.  [Francis  Hare]  Dl).  by  Phileleutherus 
Iipsiensis."  He  was  appointed  regius  profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  1716  ;  and  in  the  same  yrar 
he  issued  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  th« 
Greek  Testament,  an  undertaking  for  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified,  but  which  he  was 
prevented  from  executing,  in  consequence  of 
the  animadversions  of  his  determined  adver- 
sary Middleton.  In  1717  George  1,  visiting 
the  university,  nominated  by  mandate,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  several  persons  for 
doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Bentley,  as  professor,  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony called  creation ;  previous  to  which,  he 
made  a  demand  of  four  guineas  from  each  can- 
didate beyond  the  usual  fees,  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  create  any  doctor  without  payment. 
Some  submitted ;  but  others,  among  whom  was 
Middleton,  withstood  the  demand,  and  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  the  professor 
before  the  vice-chancellor  ;  who,  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  complainants,  first  suspended 
Bentley,  and  subsequently  degraded  him  from 
the  honours,  rights,  and  offices,  he  held  in  the 
university.  These  proceedings  were,  after  con- 
siderable litigation,  annulled  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench ;  and  the  doctor  in  1728 
was  restored  to  all  his  former  honours  and 
emoluments.  In  1762  he  published  an  edition 
of  Terence  and  Phrcdrus ;  and  his  notes  on  the 
comedies  of  the  former  involved  him  in  a  dis- 
pute with  bishop  Hare  on  the  metres  of  Te- 
rence, which  provoked  the  sarcastic  observa- 
tion of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  "  two  dignified 
clergymen,  instead  of  minding  their  duty,  had 
fallen  out  about  a  play-book.  The  last  work 
I  of  Dr  Bentley  was  an  edition  of  Milton's  Para- 
1  dise  Lost,  with  conjectural  emendations,  which 
appeared  in  17S2.  This  added  nothing  to 
his  reputation,  and  may  in  one  word  be  cha- 
racterized a  failure.  He  died  at  the  master's 
lodge  at  Trinity,  July  14,  17-lli,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  college  chapel.  As  a  scholar 
and  a  critic  this  great  man  had  few  equals. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment,  that  the  best  in- 
formed of  his  opponents  respected  his  talents, 
while  they  were  loading  him  with  classical 
abuse,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  return  with  in- 
terest. Now  that  the  prejudices,  excited  ap- 
parently by  hisi>ersonal  conduct,  have  subsided, 
his  pre-eminence  in  that  species  of  literature 
which  he  cultivated  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  though  some  may  be  disposed  to 
question  the  utility  of  his  speculations,  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  displayed  talents  of  the 
highest  order  in  bringing  them  to  maturity; 
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]a  his  perianal  character  Dr  Bentley  has  been 
charged  with  displaying  a  rapacious  and  mer- 
cenary spirit ;  yet  he  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
avarice,  for  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
be  lived  in  a  very  hospitable  manner,  main- 
taining the  dignity  and  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  abbots  in  housekeeping  at  his  lodge, 
which  he  caused  to  be  handsomely  repaired 
and  decorated ;  and  in  several  respects  be  was 
a  benefactor  to  the  college.  By  his  wife  (the 
daughter  of  sir  John  Bernard  of  Brampton  in 
Huntingdonshire,)  who  died  in  1740,  he  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters :  one  of  the  latter 
was  the  mother  of  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
celebrated  dramatist. — Biog.  Brit.  Cumber- 
land's Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  Classical 
oi.rnal. 
BENTLEY  (Richard)  only  son  of  the 
preceding  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
under  his  father,  on  whose  death  he  mar- 
ried and  went  to  France.  He  was  a  man  of 
various  accomplishments  and  elegant  man- 
ners, but  of  little  conduct;  and  being  fre- 
quently much  involved  by  his  imprudence,  he 
was  reduced  to  situations  uncongenial  with  his 
feelings,  and  unfavourable  to  the  due  cultiva- 
tion of  his  talents.  He  enjoyed  a  portion  of 
the  sickly  and  capricious  patronage  of  Horace 
Walpole,  and  designed  many  of  the  embellish- 
ments for  Strawberry  Hill.  By  the  interest  of 
Walpole  or  Bubb  Doddington,  or  of  both,  he 
also  obtained  a  small  place  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  lord  Bute,  and  a  pension  of  500/.  a 
year.  The  consistent  fruit  of  these  con- 
nexions was  the  production  of  "  Patriotism," 
a  satirical  poem  against  Wilkes.  He  likewise 
wrote  "A  Poetical  Epistle  to  LordMelcombe  ;" 
and  three  dramas,  "  Philodamus,"  "  The  Pro- 
phet," and  "  The  Wishes."  He  died  in  1782. 
^—Cumberland's  Life.     Biog.  Dram. 

BENYOWSKY  (Maurice  Avcustus, 
count  de)  a  magnate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy  formed  in  the  latter  kingdom  in 
1767.  He  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1741,  and 
received  a  military  education ;  but  having 
acted  altogether  violently  and  lawlessly  in 
the  recovery  of  some  family  property,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  estates  by  the  chancery 
of  Vienna,  and  fled  into  Poland.  Here  ne 
joined  the  war  of  the  confederates,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  ransomed,  and 
again  captured  and  sent  exile  to  Kamtschatka, 
where  the  governor  entrusted  to  his  care  the 
education  of  his  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
Youngest  of  these  having  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  her  fond  parents  consented  to  the  match ; 
but  the  sole  object  of  Benyowsky,  who  was 
secretly  forming  a  confederacy  among  the 
exiles  with  a  view  to  escape,  was  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  his  talents  of  in  gradation  to 
effect  that  purpose.  He  finally  succeeded,  but 
not  without  killing  the  governor;  on  which 
event,  by  contriving  to  get  their  wives  and 
children  into  his  power,  he  imposed  terms  on 
the  military,  and  was  enabled  to  seize  a  vessel 
And  sail  from  Kamtschatka,  accompanied  by 
ninety-six  persons.  Of  these  nine  were  wo- 
men, including  Aphranasia  Nilow  the  go- 
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vernoi  .»  daughter,  of  whom  nothing  ibam  is 
heard,  in  the  very  romantic  and  suspicious 
narrative  of  die  count,  than  that  she  died  the 
following  September  at  Macao.  At  the  latter 
port  the  count  and  his  companions  arrived.after 
crossing  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  and  touch- 
ing at  Japan  and  Formosa.  At  Macao  he 
formed  an  engagement  with  the  French  East 
India  company,  and  proceeded  with  most  of 
his  companions  to  the  Isle  of  France,  whence 
he  finally  sailed  for  Europe  in  1772,  and,  touch- 
ing at  Madagascar,  arrived  in  France  in  the 
July  of  that  year.  He  was  well  received  by 
the  French  ministry,  who  listened  to  his  plan 
for  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
He  accordingly  embarked  once  more  for  the 
isle  of  France,  whence  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  Madagascar ;  but  being  inadequately  sup- 
ported, great  confusion  ensued,  which  induced 
the  French  ministry  to  send  out  commissioners 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  settlement. 
Here  Benyowsky  again  degenerated  into  the 
mere  adventurer,  quitted  the  French  service, 
and  inducing  the  natives  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  their  native  kings 
formerly  carried  away  to  Europe,  was  actually 
elected  their  chief.  Thus  constituted  a  sove- 
reign, he  sailed  to  Europe  in  a  brig  which  he 
had  freighted  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
order  to  submit  proposals  for  acquiring  the  aid 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
power  which  might  deem  certain  trading  ad- 
vantages an  equivalent.  He  however  failed  in 
all  these  endeavours,  but  induced  certain  pri- 
vate merchants  to  supply  him  with  a  vessel 
and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  4000/.  After 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at 
Sofala,  he  anchored  at  the  bay  of  Atanagara  in 
Madagascar,  in  July  1785,  where  he  unloaded 
his  cargo,  on  which  those  on  board  sailed  away 
with  the  vessel  and  deserted  him.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  he  departed  for  his  set- 
tlement of  Angoueti,  leaving  his  party  to 
follow,  and  soon  had  a  body  of  natives  under 
his  command,  with  whom  he  attacked  the 
French  factory  at  Foulpoint.  In  consequence 
of  these  proceedings,  the  government  of  the 
Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  with  sixty  regulars 
on  board,  who  landed  in  May  1786.  The 
count  had  constructed  a  small  redoubt,  which 
he  attempted  to  defend  with  two  cannon,  as 
many  Europeans,  and  thirty  natives.  The 
latter  fled  on  the  first  fire ;  and  Benyowsky,  re- 
ceiving a  musquet-ball  in  the  breast,  fell  be- 
hind the  parapet,  whence  he  was  dragged  by 
the  hair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
pired. Thus  fell  this  brave  and  eccentric  ad- 
venturer, for  whose  motives  and  principles  there 
has  been  little  authority  except  his  own  nar- 
rative, which  in  many  particulars  is  highly 
improbable.  It  is  evident  however  that  a 
wider  theatre  was  only  wanting  to  make  him  a 
conspicuous  subject  for  history .  As  it  is , he  mere- 
ly supplies  an  example  of  one  of  those  daring 
and  fearless  characters,  who  pass  like  meteors 
through  life,  and  leave  neither  traces  c«v  con- 
sequences  behind  them. — Preface  to  km  Jts»  ^M 
moirs.  LsiH 

BENZEUlfe  (1*U5>  *  femtasV  fcw*"^ 
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born  at  Benzely  in  West  Gotmaud,  whenc 
he  derived  his  name.  After  being  educated 
at  Upsal,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  count  de  la  Gardie,  chancellor  of  Sweden. 
He  travelled  with  his  pupils  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  forming  an  acquaintance  with  learned 
men,  and  examining  the  public  libraries.  Re- 
turning home  in  1663,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  morality,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  Upsal. 
In  1677  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Strengnes,  and  in  1700  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal  :  he  was  also  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  died  in  1709, 
having  been  twice  married,  and  leaving  a  nu- 
merous family.  His  works  relate  to  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage.— Moreri.   Biog.  Universelle. 

BENZEL1US  (Eric)  son  of  the  foregoing, 
born  at  Upsal  in  1675,  was  of  the  same  pro- 
fession as  his  father,  and  after  enjoying  other 
preferments  in  the  church,  was  raised  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Upsal.  He  died  in  1743. 
He  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Sweden,  and 
was  also  editor  of  the  ancient  Gothic  version 
of  the  Gospels,  published  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Edward  Lye,  Oxford,  1750,  4to.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  younger  bro- 
thers of  this  prelate  were  successively  arch- 
bishops of  Upsal.  One  of  them,  Henry  Ben- 
zelius,  who  died  in  1758,  travelled  into  the 
East  and  left  a  journal  of  his  tour,  said  to  be 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Upsal.  Some  of 
Lis  observations  were  published  in  a  miscellany 
entitled  "  Syntagma  Diasertationum  in  Acade- 
mia  Lundensi  habitarunu"  Leipsic,  1745,  4to. 
— Biog.  UniveneUe, 

BEORNO,  or  BIORN,  of  Scarsaa,  an 
Islandic  author  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote 
a  work  entitled  "  De  novitiis  Groenlaudorum 
Indiciis,"  containing  some  curious  facts,  which 
appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Norwe- 
gian colony  in  East  Greenland,  the  coast  of 
which  has  been  inaccessible  to  navigators  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  He 
also  wrote  "  Annates  sive  Collectanea  Gron  - 
landiae,  ab  A.C.  1400  usque  ad  sua  tempore 
deducta,"  often  quoted  by  Torfseus,  who  had 
in  his  possession  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
work,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
published. — Sibbern.  Bibliot.  Hist,  Dano-Nor- 

BEOWULF,  the  name  of  a  Danish  sea- 
king,  whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  a 
curious  epic  poem,  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  library  in  the  British  museum, 
and  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1815  by  Grimr. 
J.  Thorkelin.  The  poem  consists  of  forty  - 
three  sections  or  cantos,  comprising  the  life  of 
Beowulf,  who,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  ter- 
minated his  existence  on  a  funeral  pyre.  The 
anonymous  author  professes  to  have  been  re- 
peatedly recompensed  by  his  hero,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  his  contemporary.  In 
the  first  section  a  bard  is  introduced  singing 
before  Beowulf  the  history  of  the  creation  and 
the  death  of  Abel,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
Ant  the  Danes  wen  Christian*  at  the  time 
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tin*  poem  was  written.  Other  circumsianc: . 
tend  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition  to  the 
9th  century.  The  author  seems  to  have  been 
a  priest.  The  language  is  Dano- Saxon,  differ- 
ing but  little  from  the  Islandic,  and  the  style 
resembles  that  of  the  Edda.  An  analysis  of 
this  poem,  with  copioun  extracts,  may  be  found 
in  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — 
Monthly  Magf  vol  xliii. 

BERARDI  (Anoki.o)  a  musician  and  wri- 
ter on  counterpoint  of  the  17th  century.  His 
works  were  published  at  Bologna:  "Docu- 
ment Armonica"  in  1687,  "  Miscellanea  Mu- 
sicale''in  1689,  "  Arcani  Musicale"  in  1690, 
and  "II  Perche  Musicale"  in  1693.  They 
were  esteemed  of  great  authority  at  the  time, 
and  are  quoted  by  Cheron. — Biog.Dict.  of  Mm. 

BERCHORIUS  (Peter)  a  Benedictine  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  died  at  Paris, 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Eloy,  in  1,362.  He 
wrote  several  works  which  are  lost :  those 
which  remain  are  in  three  volumes  folio,  under 
the  title  of  "  Reductorium,  Repertorium  et 
Dictionarium  Morale  utriusque  Testament!," 
Strasburgh,  1474.  The  Reductorium  contains 
all  the  stories  and  incidents  in  the  Bible  re- 
duced into  allegories;  the  Repertorium  is  a 
dictionary  of  kings,  persons,  and  places  ;  and 
the  Dictionarium  seems  principally  designed 
for  students  in  theology.  Warton  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  work  proves  Berchorius  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum." 
He  also  translated  Livy  by  order  of  king  John 
of  France,  of  which  version  copies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  It  was 
printed  in  1514  in  3  vols,  folio. — Biog.  Univ. 
Warton's  Hist. 

BERENGARIUS,  or  BERENGER,  arch- 
deacon  of  Angers,  a  famous  writer  on  contro- 
versial theology  in  the  11th  century.  He  re- 
vived the  opinions  of  Scotus  JErigena  concern- 
ing the  eucharist,  asserting  that  it  was  only  a 
commemorative  rite,  and  denying  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  His  heresy,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  repeatedly  condemned  in  pro- 
vincial councils  ;  and  he  was  three  times  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  and  induced  to  sign  recanta- 
tions of  the  tenets  he  had  promulgated.  He 
died  in  1088,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Francis  de  Roye,  a  learned  French 
lawyer  of  the  16th  century,  wrote  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  the  repentance  of  this  great  hete- 
rodox divine  was  sincere  and  lasting ;  a  posi- 
tion which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  idle 
controversy  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. Berengarius  wrote  much,  but  few  of  his 
works  are  extant.  One  treatise  however,  ••  De 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Jesu  Christi,"  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  by  >Lessing  so  lately  as 
1770. — MorerL  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Hist, 
There  was  another  French  divine  of  this  name, 
Berengarius  of  Poictiers,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Peter  Abelard.  On  the  condemnation  of 
his  master's  opinions  in  1140,  he  wrote  an 
*«  Apology,"  for  him,  which,  with  some  other 
tracts  composed  by  Berengarius,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Abe- 
lard by  Francis  Amboise. — Bayle. 

BEHENGARJU3  (Jacobus)  called  Carpoe 
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Bereuger  di  Carpi  from  the  place  of  hi*  birth, 
au  eminent  physician  and  anatomist  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and  *  as 
patronised  by  Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  who 
employed  him  when  young  in  the  dissection  of 
brute  animals.  In  150$  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  by  his  anatomical 
researches  and  discoveries.  Like  others  of 
his  profession,  he  has  been  charged  with  dis- 
secting human  living  subjects,  and  it  is  said 
he  was  obliged  on  that  account  to  flee  from 
Bologna.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  vulgar 
calumny ;  and  he  was  more  probably  compelled 
to  remove  by  the  Inquisition,  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  licentious  tendency  of  his 
anatomical  demonstrations,  and  the  laxity  of 
his  moral  principles.  He  afterwards  practised 
his  profession  at  Rome,  and  about  1527  re- 
tired to  Ferrara,  where  he  died.  Btrengarius 
gained  great  fame  and  riches  by  his  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  a  certain  disease,  in  the  curing 
of  which  be  had  recourse  to  the  external  use 
of  mercury,  though  he  was  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  the  inventor  of  that  practice,  lie 
wrote  "  Commentaries  on  the  Anatomy  of 
Mundinus ;"  another  anatomical  work  ;  and  a 
treatise  on  "  Fractures  of  the  Skull." — Holier, 
Bibl,  Annt,    Hutchinson '$  Biog.  Med* 

BERENGER  (John  Peter)  a  native  of 
Geneva,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  man 
of  letters.  Having  been  engaged  in  some 
political  machinations  against  the  state,  he  was 
banished  in  1770,  and  retired  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  died  in 
1 807.  I  lis  principal  works  are — "  Les  Amans 
Republican!*,  ou  Lettres  de  Nicias  a  Cynire  ;" 
"  Histoire  de  Geneve,"  6  vols.  8vo ;  "  J.  J. 
Rousseau  justiSe  envers  sa  patrie  ;"  an  abridg- 
ment of  Busching's  Geography,  12  vols.  8vo ; 
and  a  collection  of  Voyages  round  the  World, 
9  vol s.8vo. — Biog,  Univ. 

BERENICIUS,  an  eccentric  personage, 
supposed  to  have  been  an  expelled  Jesuit,  who 
excited  some  attention  in  Holland  about  the 
year  1670.  For  a  maintenance,  he  united  the 
occupations  of  a  chimney-sweeper  and  itinerant 
knife-grinder;  while  such  were  bis  natural 
abilities  and  literary  acquirements,  that,  be- 
tides being  able  to  repeat  from  memory  most 
of  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  Homer,  Pliny, 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  he  could  also,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  translate  at  will  the  journals  and  ga- 
zettes, &c.  into  extemporaneous  verse  in  either 
the  Greek  or  Latin  language.  He  was  well 
versed  in  most  of  the  modern  European  tongues, 
and  displayed  a  great  familiarity  with  many 
subjects  of  science,  but  was  nevertheless  of  a 
most  debauched  and  licentious  disposition,  to 
which  he  eventually  owed  his  untimely  death, 
ptrlmiug  miserably  m  a  bog  into  which  he  had 
fallen  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  lie  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Georgar- 
choniomacha. " — Moreri. 

BILRGALLI  (Louisa)  the  daughter  of  a 
shoemaker  at  Venice,  in  which  city  she  was 
bora  in  1705.  By  means  of  intense  applica- 
tion, the  raised  herself  to  no  mean  rank  in  the 
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republic  of  letters,  reading  and  writing  the 
learned  languages  with  the  greatest  facility. 
She  published  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Agis 
king  of  Sparta,  written  in  Italian  ;  two  others, 
entitled  "La  Teba"  and  "  Elettra;"  "La 
Brandamante  "  and  "  L'Elenia,"  musical  dra- 
mas ;  and  "  Le  Avventure  del  Poeta,"*a  co- 
medy. Her  other  writings  are — ••  Componi- 
menti  Poetica  delle  piu  illustri  rimatrici  d'ogni 
seculo,"  and  a  translation  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence  into  Italian  verse,  printed  in  8vo. 
She  was  also  a  good  painter,  having  studied 
under  Rosalba  Camera.  In  1378  she  married 
count  Gaspard  Gozzi,  by  whom  she  had  a 
family.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not  known* 
— Biog.  Univ, 

BERGEN  (Charlrs  Augustus  de)  a  Ger- 
man anatomist  and  botanist,  was  bora  in  1704 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  his  father 
was  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany.  After 
studying  under  Boerhaave  and  Albinus  at 
Leyden,  he  proceeded  for  further  improvement 
to  Paris,  Strasburgh,  and  most  of  the  cele- 
brated universities  in  Germany.  In  1738  he 
succeeded  to  both  the  professorships  of  his 
father,  and  in  1744  became  professor  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology  at  the  same  university, 
which  chair  he  maintained  with  high  credit 
until  his  death  in  1760.  His  academical  dis- 
sertations on  anatomy  were  published  by  Hal- 
ler,  who  praises  them  highly.  His  works  not 
included  in  that  collection  are — 1.  "  Icon  nova 
ventriculorura  cerebri ;"  2.  "  Programma  de 
Pia-mater ;"  3.  "  Programma  de  nervis  qui- 
busdam  cranii  ad  novem  paria  hactenis  non 
relatis ;"  4.  Methodus  cranii  ossa  dissuendi,  et 
machine  hunc  in  finem  constructs  delinatio ;" 
5. "  Pontas  observationum  anatomico-physio- 
logicarum ;"  6. "  Element*  physiologist ,  7* 
"  Ana  tomes  experimentatis ;  8.  "  Program- 
ma" on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Linnsan 
and  Tournefortian  systems  ;"  9.  "  Dissertatio 
de  Aloide;"  10.  Catalogue  stirpium  quae  hortus 
AcademiaViadrinsj  (Frankfort)  complectitur ;" 
11.  "  Flora  Francofurtana ;"  It.*"  Classes) 
Conchyliorum ;"  besides  several  dissertations 
in  medical  journals. — Ibid. 

BERG ERA C  (Savinikn  Cyrano  de)  was 
born  at  Bergerac  in  Perigord  in  1636.     He 
was  indifferently  educated  by  a  country  priest, 
and  afterwards  came  to  Paris,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  dissipation.    He  then  entered  the  guards 
as  a  cadet,  and  became  famous  as  a  duellist, 
regularly  quarrelling  with  every  one  who  no- 
ticed his  nose,  which  was  very  remarkably 
formed.    His  courage  on  these  occasions  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  the  intrepid,  which  he 
retained  to   the  end  of  life.      Being  twice 
badly  wounded,  he  gave  up  the  army,  in  which 
be  had  little  chance  of  preferment,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  letters,  which  he  had  nevrr 
altogether  neglected.      He   composed   many 
works,  in  which  he  showed  that  mixture  of 
genius  and  extravagance  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult either  to  admire  or  condemn.    'Hie  only 
works  published  during  his  life  were  some  let- 
ters written  in  his  youth,   a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  the  elder  Aggrippina,  and  *.&»**&) 
called  "  The  Pedant,     ttia  otatt  nob* 
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fitting  of  a  "  Comic  History  of  the  States  and 
Empires  in  tbe  Moon  ;"  a  "  Comic  History  of 
the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Son ;"  with  some 
•otters,  dialogues,  and  fragments,  were  not  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1655, 
aged  only  thirty -five,  owing  to  a  blow  upon 
his  head  received  some  months  before  from 
the  falling  of  a  piece  of  wood.  Bergerac  was 
deficient  in  education,  but  possessed  a  peculiar 
turn  of  wit  and  humour,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Swift,  but  less  correct  and  misanthro- 
pical, and  more  light  and  extravagant.  He 
has  introduced  into  his  romances  the  system 
of  Des  Cartes,  apparently  with  a  view  to  laugh 
at  it,  as  well  as  at  other  wild  notions,  suppo- 
sitions, and  theories,  of  the  astronomers  of  his 
age.  Swift  is  thought  to  have  been  indebted 
to  him  in  his  Gulliver,  as  also  Fontenelle  in 
his  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  Voltaire  in  his 
Micromegas.  The  beat  edition  of  his  works 
ii  that  of  Paris,  1741,  3  vols.  12mo.~  Ibid. 

BERGHEM  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1624,  being 
the  son  of  a  painter  of  little  merit.  The  pic- 
tures which  he  painted  in  early  life  resemble 
the  sea-pieces  of  Weeninx,  but  are  touched 
with  more  delicacy.  He  afterwards  embraced 
the  more  fertile  province  of  landscape,  in 
which  he  is  superior  to  any  painter  of  his 
country,  except  Both.  The  style  of  Berghem 
is  deemed  excellent,  being  extremely  happy  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  composi- 
tion. The  distribution  of  his  masses,  and  his 
conduct  of  light  and  shadow,  are  also  mas- 
terly, while  die  delicacy  of  his  aerial  perspec- 
tive, the  light  floating  of  his  skies,  and  the 
transparency  of  his  water,  have  never  been 
surpassed.  He  has  also  left  behind  him  many 
exquisite  drawings  and  etchings.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  Jan  Wils,  a  wo- 
man of  a  most  avaricious  disposition,  who 
grasped  all  his  earnings,  and  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  his  pupils  to 
purchase  engravings,  his  only  source  of  ex- 
pense. He  died  in  1683,  aged  fifty-nine. — 
Bryan*  Hist,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

BERGIER  (Nicholas)  an  eminent  writer 
on  archaiology  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kheims,  and  embracing  the 
legal  profession,  was  made  syndic  of  that 
city.  Afterwards  removing  to  Paris,  he  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  president  de  Bel- 
lie  vre,  who  procured  him  a  pension,  with  the 
office  of  royal  historiographer.  He  died  in  1623. 
Bergier  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  "  Histoire  des 
grands  Chemins  de  1'Erapire  Romain,"  first 
published  in  1622.  and  reprinted  with  notes 
at  Brussels  in  1729  and  1736:  a  translation 
into  La  tin  by  Henninius,  is  inserted  in  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Grac- 
vius.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
and  a  part  of  it  into  English.  A  history  of 
Rheims,  by  Bergier,  was  published  by  his  son 
in  1635,  4to.— Bayle.    Biog.  Univ. 

BERGIER    (Nicholas    Sylvester)    a 

h  ecclesiastic,  who  became  professor  of 

and  principal  of  the  college  of  Besan- 

"  was  afterwards  canon  of  Notre  Dame 
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at  Paris,  and  confessor  to  Ixmis  XVI.  H 
died  in  1790.  As  a  public  writer  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  popular  treatise* 
against  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  his  fol- 
lowers. He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Theolo- 
gical Dictionary,  3  vols.  4to  ;  and  "  Kit-men* 
primitifs  des  Langues,"  12 mo. — Biov.  Univ. 

BERGLER  (Stephen)  a  learned  but  ex- 
centric  scholar,  who  was  a  native  of  Herman- 
'  stadt  in  Transylvania.  After  acquiring  an 
acquaintance  with  classical  literature,  he  vi- 
sited Germany  and  Holland,  and  was  employed 
!  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  at  Leipsic,  and  then 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  superintended  the 
printing  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollur, 
with  the  notes  of  the  learned  Hemsterhuis  ; 
and  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Homer,  1707, 
2  vols.  18mo.  He  then  went  to  Hamburgh, 
and  assisted  John  Albert  r'abricius,  who  was 
occupied  in  his  great  work,  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Grseca."  Bergier  went  next  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  published  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  and 
some  classical  dissertations  in  the  "  Acta 
Eruditorum."  He  also  translated,  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  a  treatise  written  by  Mau- 
rocordato,  prince  of  Wallachia,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Liber  de  Ofli- 
ciis,"  London,  1734,  l2mo.  In  Wallachia, 
whither  he  subsequently  removed,  he  disco- 
vered a  manuscript  containing  the  first  part  of 
the  "  Evangelical  Demonstration  of  Eusebius," 
which  he  transmitted  to  Fabricius,  by  whom 
it  was  published.  His  future  adventures  are 
but  imperfectly  known,  as  he  led  a  wandering 
life,  which  was  terminated  at  Constantinople 
in  1746.  He  is  stated  to  have  l>ecome  a  Ma- 
hometan, a  circumstance  which  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  general  levity  of  his  princi- 
ples and  character.— Ibid. 

BERG1US.  There  were  three  authors  of 
this  name ;  the  first,  John  Henry  Louis,  was 
a  native  of  Laaspa  in  Germany,  born  1718. 
His  principal  work  is  "A  Magazine  of  Police 
and  Administration/'  contained  in  fourteen 
quarto  volumes  ;  he  also  collected  the  various 
laws  of  Germany  respecting  the  regulation  of 
the  police  into  four  volumes,  and  published  a 
catalogue  of  works  written  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy.  He  died  in  1781.  The 
other  two  were  brothers,  natives  of  Sweden, 
and  members  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm, 
in  which  the  elder,  Peter  Jonas,  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history.  He  published  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  plants  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  a  history  of  Stockholm ;  a 
work  on  fruit- trees  ;  and  a  treatise  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  entitled  "  Materia  Medicae  regno  vege- 
tabili."  He  died  in  1791,  surviving  by  about 
seven  years  his  brother  Benedict,  born  1725, 
who  was,  like  himself,  a  proficient  in  natmal 
history,  but  left  behind  him  little  more  than  a 
few  essays  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
academy  of  Stockholm,  and  a  manuscript 
treatise,  since  printed,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Nicety  in  Diet."— Bu>g.  Univ. 

BERGMAN  N  (Torbkrn)  professor  of  che- 
mistry at  Upsal,  meml>er  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  that  city,  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  and 
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IVirin,  and  foreign  associate  of  the  Medical 
S"»ciety  and  AcaaVny  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  natural 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  born  in  West  Gothland  in  1735,  aud  edu- 
cated at  Upsal,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  by  some  discoveries 
in  Entomology.  In  1761  he  was  nominated 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy at  Upsal ;  and  the  same  year  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun.  But  his  fame 
depends  on  his  having  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  chemical  science.  On  the  resignation 
of  Wallerius,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy, in  1767,  Bergmann  became  a  candidate 
for  the  offic°,  and  was,  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  opposition  of  a  numerous  party, 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  chiefly  through 
the  active  patronage  of  the  prince  royal,  af- 
terwards Gustavus  II T,  who  was  the  chancellor 
of  the  university.  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  the  new  professor  was  to  form  a  cabinet  or 
museum  near  his  own  laboratory,  in  which 
were  regularly  arranged  the  various  substances 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  their  products  ; 
the  minerals  peculiar  to  Sweden  ;  and  models 
of  the  instruments  and  machines  employed  in 
converting  those  substances  into  articles  of 
utility.  He  also  instituted  a  great  variety  of 
experiments,  tending  to  develope  the  nature 
and  composition  of  bodies  principally  belong- 
ing to  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
and  his  labours  were  rewarded  with  several 
interesting  discoveries  relating  to  metals,  earths, 
gems,  mineral  waters,  &c.  His  most  import- 
ant researches  however,  were  those  concerning 
electric  attraction  or  chemical  affinity,  that 
property  of  matter  which  gives  rise  to  the 
various  combinations  and  decompositions  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  the  processes  of  nature 
and  art.  The  laws  or  general  principles  of 
this  species  of  action,  on  our  acquaintance  with 
which  the  whole  science  of  chemistry  depends, 
have  since  been  more  fully  investigated  and  as- 
certained ;  but  to  Bergmann  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  merit  of  having  taken  a  most  extensive  view 
of  the  subject,  and,  after  pointing  out  the  mode 
in  which  researches  should  be  conducted,  of 
having  shown  how  to  note  down  their  re- 
sults in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  so  as  to  form 
a  system  of  chemical  science.  The  life  of  Berg- 
mann was  but  little  varied  by  incident.  After 
his  appointment  to  the  chemical  professor- 
ship, he  scarcely  ever  left  Upsal,  excepting  a 
few  excursions  to  the  mines  for  the  purpose  of 
making  scientific  experiments,  and  occasional 
visits  to  a  watering-place  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen 
rector  of  the  univessity  ;  and  some  time  after 
the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
wishing  to  attach  him  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  that  city  ;  which  agreeable  offer  he  declined, 
out  of  gratitude  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  he 
knew  wished  to  retain  him  in  Sweden.  He 
died  July  8,  1784,  at  the  baths  of  Medwi, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  use  the  mineral 
waters.  The  moat  valuable  works  of  Bergmann 
Are  a  memoir  on   the  manufacture  of  alum; 
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a  sketch  of  mineralogy,  entitled  "  Sciagraph!* 
Regni  Mineralis,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  English  ;  a  number  of  de- 
tached essays,  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Opuscula  chemica  et  physica," 
6  vols.  8vo ;  and  a  treatise  on  elective  at- 
traction.— Aikin's  G.  Biog.  Hutchinson's  Biog. 
Med. 

BERING  (Vitus)  an  eminent  navigator, 
well  known  for  his  shipwreck  and  death  on  an 
island  still  distinguished  by  his  name.  He 
served  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Peter  the  Great  with  an  expedition  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  coast  of  America  extended 
towards  the  east ;  but  he  made  no  discoveries 
of  moment,  either  in  this  voyage,  or  in  the  two 
which  he  subsequently  commanded  for  the 
same  government  in  1730  and  1741.  In  the 
last  of  these  attempts  he  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  straits  and  on  the  island  which  retain  his 
name,  where  he  died  in  great  distress  in  De- 
cember 1741.  Though  Bering's  expedition 
terminated  so  unfortunately,  the  finding  of 
this  island  led  to  the  discovery  of  others 
abounding  with  valuable  firs,  and  finally  to 
that  of  the  Aleutian  isles.— Coie's  Russian 
Discoveries. 

BERINGER(John  Bartholomew  Adam) 
a  German  naturalist,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wurtsburg,  in  Frauconia,  who  was  the 
subject  of  a  curious  mystification  or  hoax, 
played  off  at  his  expense,  and  which  exposed 
him  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  He  published 
in  1726  a  folio  volume,  with  engravings,  enti- 
tled, "  Lithographic  Wirceburgensis  ducentii 
Lapidum  Figuratorum  a  potiori  Insectiformium 
prodigiosis  imaginibus  exornatse,  Specimen 
primum :  resp.  G.  L.  Hueber,"  Wirceb.  This 
work  contained  representations  of  insect-shaped 
stones,  described  as  natural  petrifactions,  while 
they  were  in  fact  spurious  imitations.  Berin- 
ger  was  a  collector  of  curious  fossils,  and 
spared  no  exertions  to  obtain  them.  Some 
Jesuits,  whom  he  had  offended,  procured 
carvings  or  models  in  stone  of  insects,  frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  butterflies,  small  birds,  &c. 
which  they  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wurtsburg.  The  credulous  philosopher  was 
too  keen  an  investigator  of  the  soil  to  let  these 
imaginary  treasures  escape  him.  Having 
brought  them  to  light,  he  had  them  engraved, 
wrote  learned  descriptions  of  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  publication.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  his  mischievous  adversaries  promulgated 
the  whole  history  of  the  manufacture  and  in- 
terment of  the  supposed  Uisus  natures,  on  which 
the  professor  had  been  induced  to  waste  his 
erudition,  liis  time  and  his  money. — Gronovii 
Biblioth.  Regni  Animal  is  et  T^tpidei,  1760. 

BERKELEY  (George  Berkfley,  earl  of) 
a  descendant  from  Robert  Fitzharding  of  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark,  who,  for  his  attach- 
ment to  Charles  I,  and  zeal  for  the  Restora- 
tion, was  created  visconnt  Dursley  and  earl  of 
Berkeley  in  1679.  According  to  lord  Or  ford,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  work  of  a  religious  cast, 
entitled  "  Historical  Applications  and  Meda*  ^ 
tationa  upon  varioua  SuV^cA*  "  vcA  «tab  V^V^fl 
iished  a  speech  to  tba  \«naDX  Cviuiy«K| 
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1600.  The  manners  of  this  nobleman  were  so 
gei/rmlly  affable  and  suspiciously  obse- 
quious, that  Wycherley  is  said  to  have  aimed 
at  him  in  the  character  of  lord  Plausible  in 
the  "  Plain  Dealer."  He  died  in  1698.— 
WalpoWs  RoyU  and  Noble  Authors* 

BERKELEY  (Dr  Geqrok)  an  eminent 
prelate  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  of  Thomas  Town  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  an  English  gentleman  who,  hav- 
ing suffered  for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I, 
repaired  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  collec- 
torship  of  Belfast.  He  was  born  at  Kiterin, 
near  Thomas  Town,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1684,  and  received  his  education  at  Kilkenny 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1707.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  first 
work,  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  entitled  "  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra 
aut  Euclida  deraonstrata."  This  piece  showed 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  tendency  to 
that  subtle  line  of  investigation  by  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  His  next 
work  was  on  the  • '  Theory  of  Vision, "  published 
in  1709,  which  production  was  the  first  formal 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  operation  of  the 
tenses  from  the  conclusions  deduced  from  our 
sensations.  He  more  especially  proved,  that 
die  apparently  intuitive  connexion  between 
light  and  touch  is  the  result  of  habit ;  a  truth 
•oon  after  completely  verified  in  the  famous 
rase  of  the  young  man  restored  to  sight  by 
Cheselden.  In  1710  appeared  "  The  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Knowledge,"  and  in  1713 
•'  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  ;" 
the  object  of  both  which  works  is  to  prove, 
that  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  is  false,  and  that  sensible 
objects  are  merely  mental  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  Supreme  Being  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  termed  laws  of  nature.  This  doc- 
trine the  author  of  his  life  in  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica"  attributes  to  his  fondness  for  ro- 
mances ;  an  opinion  which  might  justly  create 
a  suspicion  that  he  who  gave  it  had  read  no- 
thing else  himself.  The  hypothesis  of  Berke- 
ley, for  it  is  no  more,  is  founded  upon  the 
immutable  truth,  that  the  mind  discovers  no- 
thing but  powers  or  qualities ;  and  his  acute  en- 
deavour to  trace  their  origin  is  only  romantic 
in  the  sense  that  every  attempt  to  discover 
the  great  secret  of  existence  is  romantic,  and 
must  ever  remain  so,  deprived  as  we  are  of  data 
on  which  to  rest  the  investigation.  Berkeley 
declared,  that  he  wrote  against  sceptics  and 
infidels,  and  his  veracity  is  unimpeachable ; 
but  Hume  places  these  works  before  the  la- 
bours of  Bayle,  and  of  all  philosophers  an- 
cient and  modern,  as  lessons  of  scepticism  ; — 
so  differently  may  conclusions  be  drawn.  Dr 
Reid,  and  what  is  termed  the  common  sense 
school  of  Scottish  metaphysicians,  have  most 
forcibly  opposed  the  ideal  theory  of  Berkeley  ; 
which  at  present  is  as  much  out  of  repute  as  a 
•ystem  can  be,  the  falsehood  of  which  is  as 
anaffinnable  as  the  truth,  and  in  allusion  to 
^aa  eminent  philsopher  once  observed, 
"~~      of  its  never  crossing  the  mind  of 
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|  a  man,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is 
'  sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  can  never  be  a  me- 
'  taphysician.  In  1712  Mr  Berkeley  published 
I  three  sermons  in  favour  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance  ;  which  afterwards  caused 
him  to  be  repres  *nted  as  a  Jacobite  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  with  whom  the  doctrine  at 
that  time  was  necessarily  in  great  discredit. 
The  reputation  of  Air  Berkeley  was  now  esta 
hJished  ;  and  acuteness  of  parts  and  beauty  of 
imagination  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  writ- 
ings, that  his  company  was  courted  by  all  par- 
ties; not  only  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
but  Addison  and  Steele,  concurred  in  recom- 
mending him.  He  ably  assisted  the  latter  in 
the  Guardian ;  and  Swift,  besides  recom- 
mending him  to  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
procured  him  the  place  of  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough  ,in  his 
embassy  to  Sicily.  His  hopes  of  further  prefer- 
ment expiring  with  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  soon 
after  embraced  the  offer  of  accompanying  Mr 
Ashe,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  on  a  tour 
throughEurope,in  which  he  was  detained  nearly 
four  years.  At  Paris,  on  his  way  home,  he  vi- 
sited M alebranche,  and  had  an  ardent  discussion 
with  that  philosopher  on  the  principles  of  his 
ideal  theory  ;  and  at  Lyons  he  wrote  his  tract 
entitled  "De  Motu,"  which  lie  printed  in 
London  in  1721.  On  his  return,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Pope  to  lord  Burlington,  who  recom- 
mended .him  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who 
becoming  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  at  this  time  he  took 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity. 
On  his  first  visit  to  London,  Dr  Swift  had 
introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  and  unfor- 
tunate Vanessa,  Mrs  Esther  Vanhomrigh. 
This  lady,  on  her  discovery  of  the  marriage  of 
Swift  with  Mrs  Johnson,  altered  her  intention 
of  making  him  her  heir ;  and  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  Dr  Berkeley,  on  her  death  her  for- 
tune of  8,000/.  was  found  equally  divided 
between  him  and  a  Mr  Marshall,  a  gentleman 
of  the  law,  both  being  also  named  executors - 
In  the  discharge  of  this  latter  duty,  Dr  Berke- 
ley distroyed  such  part  of  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence between  the  testator  and  Swift, 
as  fell  into  his  hands,  notwithstanding  her 
express  wish  that  it  should  be  published.  A 
too  great  warmth  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  was  his  plea  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
what  defence  the  other  executor  could  make 
for  the  suppression  of  an  entire  copy  received 
from  Vanessa  on  her  death-bed,  with  a  formal 
injunction  to  publish  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine.  In  point  of  honour  and  justice, 
the  defeat  of  a  testator's  intention  in  one 
thing  is  as  unwarrantable  as  in  another ;  and 
an  eccentric  disposition  of  property  might 
be  as  rationally  corrected,  On  a  similar  princi- 
ple, as  an  imprudent  publication.  In  1724 
Dr  Berkeley  was  made  dean  of  Deny,  and  re- 
signed his  fellowship.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  he  had  occupied  himself  with  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  North  American  sa- 
vages by  the  instrumentality  of  a  missionary 
college  to  be  erected  in  the  Bermudas.  Ha 
accordingly  obtained  coadjutors,  and  made  a 
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proposal  to  government,  which  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  George  I  ;  and  the  sum  of  10,000/. 
was  promised  in  due  time  by  the  minister  sir 
Robert  W al pole.  In  the  mean  time,  in  Au- 
gust 1728,  Dr  Berkeley  married  Anne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  r  orster,  speaker  of  the 
Irish  house  of  Commons  ;  but  this  union  was 
so  far  from  checking  his  enthusiasm,  that  he 
sailed  for  Rhode  Island  in  the  middle  of  the 
ensuing  month,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  a 
Miss  Hand  cock,  two  gentlemen  of  property,  of 
the  name  of  James  and  Dal  ton,  a  valuable  li- 
brary of  books,  and  a  large  sum  of  his  own 
proj>erty.  The  conduct  of  Walpole  on  this 
occasion  was  very  unpardonable  ;  for  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  America,  the  necessary 
aid  was  withheld,  and  Dr  Berkeley  returned 
to  Europe,  after  spending  a  large  part  of  liis 
fortune,  and  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his 
life,  in  maturing  a  scheme  which,  if  visionary, 
as  afterwards  alleged,  should  have  been  op- 
posed in  the  first  instance.  The  honourable 
integrity  of  the  originator  was  very  conspicu- 
ous on  this  occasion ;  for  scrupulously  returning 
all  the  subscriptions  which  he  had  received  in 
aid  of  his  pious  intention,  he  took  the  whole 
of  the  loss  on  himself.  In  1732  he  published 
"  The  Minute  Philosopher,"  a  aeries  of  dia- 
logues, the  object  of  which  was  on  his  own 
principles,  to  refute  the  various  systems  of 
atheism,  fanaticism,  and  scepticism.  On  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  it  was  carried  by  Dr 
Sherlock  to  queen  Caroline,  by  whose  patron- 
age the  author  was  in  1733  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cloyne ;  which  accession  of  wealth 
and  consequence  produced  no  aba  ement  of 
his  studies.  A  reported  conversation  of  Dr 
Garth  on  his  death-bed,  attributing  his  infide- 
lity to  the  opinions  of  Dr  Halley,  induced 
bishop  Berkeley  to  address  a  discourse,  called 
"The  Analyst,"  to  an  "Infidel  Mathemati- 
cian." In  this  work  he  labours  to  show,  that 
the  objects,  principles,  and  inferences,  of  mo- 
dern analysis  are  not  more  distinctly  conceived 
than  points  of  faith  ;  a  position  which  he  still 
fnrther  illustrated  from  certain  difficulties  in 
the  doctrine  of  fluxions.  This  attack  gave 
rise  to  a  smart  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
fluxions,  which  at  all  events  was  serviceable  in 
giving  rise  to  Maclaurin's  masterly  treatise, 
in  which  the  doctrine  was  delivered  with  more 
precision  than  before,  and  by  introducing  a 
more  strict  logical  process  in  the  superior  de- 
partments of  the  mathematics.  During  the  re- 
bellion in  1745,  bishop  Berkeley  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  another  in  1749,  which,  from  its 
candour,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  pro- 
duced him  the  thanks  of  the  Catholic  gentry. 
On  the  accession  of  lord  Chesterfield  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  he  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Clogher,  of  twice  the  value  of  that 
of  Cloyne,  which  translation  he  declined,  with 
a  modest  assurance,  that  he  was  attached  to 
bis  diocese,  and  that  his  revenue  was  quite 
equal  to  his  wishes.  In  1750  he  published 
an  able  work  entitled  "  Maxims  concerning 
Patriotism."  In  1744,  having  cured  himself 
of  a  nervous  cholic  by  the  use  of  tar  water, 
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he  wrote  a  book  on  that  medicine,  which 
he  called  "  Siris."  To  this  work  in  175f  he 
furnished  a  sequel,  entitled  "  Further  Thoughts 
on  Tar  Water,"  which  was  his  last  perform- 
ance. In  July  1752,  he  removed,  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  with  his  family  to  Oxford,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  education  of  one  of 
his  sons,  and  lived  highly  respected  there  un- 
til his  death.  While  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family,  listening  to  a  sermon  by  Dr  Sher- 
lock, he  was  seized  with  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  immediately 
expired.  The  event,  which  took  place  in  Ja- 
nuary 1753,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  was  so 
sudden,  that  his  body  was  cold  and  his  joints 
stiff  when  his  death  was  discovered  by  his 
daughter,  who  came  to  present  him  with  a  cup 
of  tea.  Bishop  Berkeley  was  a  robust  and 
handsome  man,  until  his  studies  impaired  his 
health ;  his  countenance  was  expressive  and 
benevolent ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  public 
character  was  equally  apparent  in  his  private 
life  and  conversation.  His  morals  and  con- 
duct were  always  unimpeachable,  and  he  was 
iu  all  respects  an  honourable  and  amiable  man. 
The  testimonies  in  this  respect  are  abundant : 
"  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  uuder  Heaven,"  is 
one  of  the  lines  of  Pope  ;  and  Atterbury,  al- 
luding to  his  singular  display  of  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, innocence,  and  humility,  spoke  of 
him  as  fulfilling  his  conception  of  an  angelic 
being.  The  degree  of  estimation  which  he 
merits  as  a  philosopher  will  be  differently 
regarded,  according  to  the  various  opinions  of 
those  who  judge  of  him  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of 
his  reasoning,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  intel- 
lect, can  be  disputed  by  none.  Such  was 
the  activity  of  his  disposition,  that  he  was  not 
only  versed  in  the  general  positions  of  science, 
but  in  the  maxims  of  trade,  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  common  life.  That 
he  possessed  the  germ  of  poetical  ability,  is 
also  evident  from  his  letters,  and  the  beautiful 
stanzas  written  by  him  on  looking  towards 
the  Bermudas.  Besides  the  writings  already 
enumerated,  he  wrote  some  smaller  pieces, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  printed 
at  Dublin,  1752,  under  the  title  of  "  Miscel- 
lanies." The  Utopian  romance  of  "  Gauden- 
tio  di  Lucca,"  has  been  erroneously  attribute, 
to  bishop  Berkeley. — Biog,  Brit.  Aikin's  G. 
Diet. 

BERKELEY  (Georoe,  DD.)  second  son 
of  the  above,  was  born  in  London  in  1733, 
and  educated  by  his  father,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  On  taking 
orders,  the  respect  entertained  for  the  bishop 
ensured  him  various  preferments ;  and  he  died 
possessed  of  the  rectory  of  St  Clements' 
Danes,  a  prebendary  stall  in  Canterbury,  and 
the  chancellorship  of  Brecon.  He  is  author 
of  a  few  printed  political  sermons,  one 
of  which,  preached  on  30th  of  January, 
has  run  through  six  editions.  He  died  in 
1795.  He  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Finsham,  a  literary  female  of  ex* 
cecding  eccentricity,  who  wrote  very  curious 
papers  for  the  Get  tie  man's  Magusoft,  «Sfc? 
['published  in  17&9  a  in&£Q&&eoX 
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the  poems  of  her  deceased  son,  George  Monk 
Berkeley.  She  died  in  1800.  George  Monk 
Berkeley,  the  son  in  question,  published  him- 
self, in  1789,  a  volume  entitled  "Literary 
Rel 


ics." — Gent.  Ma*r, 


BERKELEY  (Sir  William)  the  son  of  sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  and  brother  of  lord  Berkeley 
of  Stratton,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  in  1646  he  invited  a  body  of 
royalists  to  accompany  him  to  Virginia,  in  or- 
der to  take  that  refuge  from  the  partisans  of 
the  new  government,  which  had  been  sought 
by  emigrants  of  contrary  principles  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  old  one.  In  this  plan  he 
partly  succeeded,  but  was  deprived  of  the  go- 
Ternment  by  the  ruling  powers  at  home. 
He  was  however  restored  on  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  He  died  at  Twickenham  in  1677. 
He  wrote  two  plays,  "The  Last  Lady,"  a 
tragi-comedy,  and  "  Cornelia,"  not  printed. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  "  Description  of 
Virginia,"  in  folio. —  Wood's  Athen.  Oion. 

BERKENHOUT  (John)  an  ingenious 
physician,  who  was  the  Bon  of  a  Dutch  nier 
chant  settled  at  Leeds  in  Yoikshire.  He  was 
designed  for  the  same  profession,  but  going  to 
the  Continent  to  study  foreign  languages,  he 
entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. On  the  commencement  of  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1756,  he  came  home, 
and  had  a  commission  in  the  British  army. 
Peace  taking  place  in  1760,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  studied  physic,  and  afterwards  to 
Ley  den,  where  he  took  the  degree  MD.     He 

Sractised  for  some  time  at  Isleworth  in  Mid- 
lesex ;  and  in  1778  he  went  to  North  Ame- 
rica, with  the  commissioners  sent  by  govern- 
ment to  treat  with  the  colonies.  On  liis  re- 
turn home,  he  bad  a  pension  bestowed  on  him. 
He  died  in  1791,  aged  about  sixty.  His  prin- 
cipal literary  works  are — "Clavis  Anglica 
Lingua?  Botanica?  ;"  "  Outlines  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  3  vols. 
1 2mo,  republished  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  Sympto- 
matology ;"  "  First  Lines  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Chemistry ;"  a  continuation  of 
Campbell's  Lives  of  Admirals  ;  and  "  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria,"  4to,  of  which  only  the  first 
volume  was  published,  containing  an  histori- 
cal survey  of  British  literature  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. — Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med. 

BERNARD  (St)  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his  age, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Burgundy  in 
1091 .  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered 
the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  and  in  two  years  ob- 
tained so  much  distinction,  as  to  be  sent  with 
a  colony  of  monks  to  found  the  abbey  of  Clair- 
vaux, in  the  diocese  of  Lar.gres,  of  which  he 
was  created  the  first  abbot,  and  never  would 
accept  of  a  higher  preferment.  His  zeal  and 
eloquence  soon  peopled  the  solitude  ;  and  un- 
der his  rule  Clairvaux  became  a  seminary 
for  men  of  the  first  merit  in  the  church,  a 
pope,  six  cardinals,  and  thirty  prelates  pro- 
ceeding from  it  in  the  life-time  of  the  founder. 
So  famous  did  its  ruler  become,  that  Bernard 
tn  his  retreat  possessed  more  authority  in  the 
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Christian  world,  than  if  seated  on  the  throne 
of  St  Peter.     He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle 
on  all  religious  occasions ;  and  his  example  ren- 
dered   the  new  order  of  Cistercians   so  po- 
pular, that  he  lived  to  see  the  foundation  of 
160  convents,  the  members  of  which  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  second  head.    His  contro- 
versy with  Abelard  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  that  celebrated  doctor  (see  Abelard) 
and  the  superior  learning  of  the  latter  was 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  a 
man    wielding  a  popular  influence   so  over- 
whelming,   who  on  this   occasion,    and  pro- 
bably on  others,  by  no  means    hesitated  to 
use  the  arts  of  making  an  antagonist  odious, 
which  so  frequently  accompany  the  defence  of 
established  systems.      Some  of  his  exertions 
indeed  were  more  meritorious ;  for  instance,  he 
opposed    the    fanatical    monk    Raoul,    who 
preached  the  extermination  of  the  Jews.     His 
success  in  theological   warfare  however  ren- 
dered him  less  famous,  than  his  wonderful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the    second    disastrous 
crusade  against  the  Saracens.     Louis  VII  of 
France,  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  a  crowd  of 
nobles  and  princes    throughout  Christendom, 
urged  by  his  eloquence,  took  the  cross  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  miracles  are  recorded  as  attendant  on 
his  mission  from  Constance  and   Cologne,  to 
preach  up  this  absurdity.     The  Christian  hosts 
thus  raised,  however,  melted  away  without 
the  accomplishment  of  any  tiling  worthy  of  re- 
cord, and  Bernard,  who  had  confidently  pre- 
dicted  success,  was    destined  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  the  poor  remnant  who    found 
their  way    back  to  Europe.      He   prudently 
attributed  the  blame  to  the  sins  of  the  cru- 
saders, which  had  been  sufficiently  notorious  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  survive  this  mortification, 
dying  at  Clairvaux  in  1133,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.    lie  was  a  great  man  of  that 
secondary  order  who  possess  greater   energies 
in  the  way  of  excitement,  than  of  control  and 
management,  and  evidently  more  of  an  enthu- 
siast than  a  politican.      Ascendancy  so  ex- 
tensive and  uncontrolled   could  not  however 
have    been    acquired    without    extraordinary 
powers  of  persuasion  ;  nor  is  it  a  common  na- 
ture that  can  always  speak  and  act  like  one 
bora  to  command.     He  was  a  copious  writer  : 
his  style  possesses  energy,  vivacity,  and  eleva- 
tion ;    and  although  he  lived  in  a  scholastic 
age,  his  genius  enabled  him  to  escape  both 
from  its  dryness  and  its  method.     Hence  he 
has  been  regarded  as  the  latest  of  the  fathers. 
The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Mabil- 
lon,  Venice,  6  vols,  folio. — Bayle.    Kouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Mosheitn. 

BERNARD  of  Menthon,  a  celebrated 
monk,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Annecy 
in  Savoy  in  the  year  923.  He  obtained  great 
distinction  in  his  day  for  his  learning  and  reli- 
gion, but  is  more  particularly  known  to  poste- 
rity by  the  foundation  of  the  two  hospitia  or 
monasteries  of  the  Great  and  little  St  Ber 
nard  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  as  resting- 
places  for  the  French  and  German  pilgrims 
on  theii  way  to  Rome.  These  establishments, 
which  were  entrusted  to  regular  caucus  of  the 
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order  of  St  Augustine,  bare  now  lasted  nine 
hundred  yean,  to  the  preservation  of  some 
thou&and  lives.  The  principal  monastery,  that 
of  Great  St  Bernard,  is  2500  toises  above  the 
sea.  Bernard  de  Menthon,  who  becamt 
archdeacon  of  Aoste,  died  in  1008. — Bwg. 
Univ. 

BERNARD  (Edward)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  Oriental  scholar  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  native  of  North- 
amptonshire, and  was  educated  at  Merchant- 
Tailors'  school,  and  St  John's  college,  Oxford. 
Here  he  studied  with  assiduity  and  success 
the  Eastern  languages,  as  well  of  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  had  for  his  mathema- 
tical instructor  the  celebrated  Dr  Wall  is. 
After  taking  his  degrees,  he  went  in  1668  to 
Leyden,  to  examine  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
in  the  library  of  that  university,  and  particu- 
larly an  Arabic  version  of  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius  Pergaeus  on  conic  sections,  part  of  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Greek  original.  He  tran- 
scribed the  manuscript  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion, but  he  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
purpose.  In  1669  he  became  deputy  to  the 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy ;  and  m  1673, 
on  the  resignation  of  sir  Christopher  Wren, 
he  succeeded  him.  He  immediately  engaged 
in  preparing  to  fulfil  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  professorship  was  instituted,  the 
publication  of  the  existing  works  of  the  an- 
cient mathematicians  (see  John  Bainbridge) 
but  he  only  printed  a  few  sheets  of  Euclid  as 
a  specimen.  In  1676  he  went  to  France,  as 
tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Charles  II  by  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland.  About  a  year  afterwards 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till 
1683,  when  he  went  to  Leyden,  to  attend  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Nicholas  Heinsius.  The 
next  year  he  took  the  degree  of  DD. ;  and  be- 
ing subsequently  presented  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Brightwell  m  Berkshire,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  to  Dr  David  Gregory.  He 
went  again  to  Holland  in  1696,  to  be  present 
at  the  sale  of  the  manuscript*  of  Golius,  the 
famous  Orientalist.  Soon  after  hif.  return 
home,  he  was  attacked  with  a  consumptive 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  January  1697,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Dr  Bernard  published 
some  astronomical  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  ancient  Weights 
and  Measures  ;"  "  Orbis  eruditi  Literatura  a 
charactere  Samaritico  deducta,"  a  large  sheet 
of  engraving,  exlrihiting  a  variety  of  alphabets 
and  abbreviations ,  "  Etymologicum  Britanni- 
cum  ;"  "  Chronologiae  Samaritan*  Synopsis," 
in  the  Acta  Em  J  it  unit n,  Lips. ;  besides  learn- 
ed contributions  to  the  works  of  other  authors. 
He  left  some  tracts  in  manuscript,  which,  with 
his  literary  collections,  were  purchased  for  the 
Bodleian  library. — Biog.Brit. 

BERNARD  (James)  a  native  of  Nions  in 
Dauphiny,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  adopted  the  same  profession,  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  liis  native  province,  till  the  religious 
persecutions  which  took  place  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV  obliged  him  to  emigrate  to  Genera, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lausanne,  and  after  • 
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wards  to  Holland*      He  was   engaged  as  a 
pensionary  minister  at  Ganda,    but  obtained 
leave  to  reside  at  the  Hague,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  political  and  historical  works. 
In    1699   he  undertook   the   continuation   of 
"  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique   des  Lettrea," 
begun  by  Bayle,  which  he  conducted  till  1710, 
and  resuming  it  in  1716,  continued  it  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1718,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.     He  died  at  Leyden,  where  he  had 
for  several  years  been  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
church,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  ma 
thematics  at  the  university.    His  literary  pro 
ductions  and  compilations  are  very  numerous. 
He  wrote  in  Le  Clerc's  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle  ;"  drew  up  a  supplement  to  Moreri's 
Historical  Dictionary  ,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  theological  works,   one  of  which,  that 
"  De  l'Excellence  de  la  Religion  Chretienne," 
was  published  in  English,  1793,  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  the  author. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BERNARD  (John  Stephen)  a  German 
physician  and  eminent  classical  scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ber- 
lin, studied  in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Arn- 
heim  in  Guelderland,  where  he  died  in  1793. 
He  published  editions  of  several  ancient  Greek 
writers  on  medicine,  of  the  pastoral  romance 
of  Longus,  and  of  a  grammatical  treatise  of 
Thomas  Maeister. — Biog.  Univ. 

BERNARD  (Peter  Joseph)  a  French 
poet,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  last 
century  for  his  airy  and  elegant  though  voluptu- 
ous compositions.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculp- 
tor at  Grenoble,  and  was  educated  in  the  Je- 
suits' college  at  Lyons.  After  acting  as  clerk 
to  a  notary  at  Paris,  he  made  a  campaign  in 
Italy,  &nd  fought  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and 
Guastalla  in  1734.  His  talent  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  French  general  marshal  de  Coigui, 
who  made  him  his  secretary,  and  procured 
him  the  post  of  secretary-  general  to  the  dra- 
goons, lie  died  in  1775,  having  for  some 
years  previously  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental  weakness  by  a  total  loss  of  memory. 
This  poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Aria- 
eve  on  Moore  of  France,  obtained  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  appellation  of  le  gentil  Bernard, 
from  the  grace  and  sprightliness  displayed  in 
his  songs  and  lighter  pieces.  He  was  not  so 
successful  in  his  principal  work,  «■  L'Art 
d 'Aimer,"  in  three  cantos.  He  likewise  wrote 
an  opera  entitled  "  Castor  et  Pollux  ;"  a  bal- 
lot called  "  Les  Surprises  de  1' Amour;  and 
"  Phrosine  ct  Mehdore,"  a  poetical  tale. — 
Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BERNARD  (sir  Thomas)  an  ingenious 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  was  the  son  of  sir 
Francis  Bernard,  formerly  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college  in  New 
England,  after  which  he  studied  the  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1780  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  he  practised  only  as  a  conveyancer* 
Being  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Foundling 
hospital  in  1795,  he  greatly  improved  the 
estates  belonging  to  that  charity  by  bis  tjns» 
dent  management*  He  frea  0&»  \sr\&&o%\\a 
jector  and  supporter  ot  tot  tocMfr)  W  > 
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ferine  the  condition  of  tbe  poor ,  and  he  en- 
gaged with  ardour  in  the  promotion  of  various 
other  philanthropic  undertakings.  He  also 
displayed  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
ana  interested  himself  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  British  Gallery 
in  Pall  Mall.  In  1809,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  succeed  to  the  title  of  baro- 
net ;  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  doctor  of  civil 
law  at  Oxford  ;  and  he  was  also  chancellor  of 
the  see  of  Durham.  His  publications  are  nu- 
merous, and  relate  chiefly  to  the  instruction 
and  support  of  the  poor  ;  except  a  work  enti- 
tled "  Spurina,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age," 
8vo,  which  is  a  dialogue  in  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  and  does  credit  to  the  taste  and 
learning  of  the  author.  He  died  at  Leaming- 
ton Spa  in  Warwickshire  in  1818,  aged  sixty  - 
seven. — Frances  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  married  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
King,  rector  of  Worthing  in  Shropshire,  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  literary  productions. 
She  wrote  "  A  Tour  in  France,"  1803 ;  "  The 
beneficial  Effects  of  the  Christian  Temper  on 
Domestic  Happiness,"  1809  ;  "  Female  Scrip- 
ture Characters,"  1811,  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions ;  and  a  tale  entitled 
"  The  Rector's  Memorandum  Book."  She 
also  furnished  many  papers  in  the  "  Reports 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,"  published  by  her  brother.  Mrs 
King,  who  survived  her  husband,  died  at  Gates- 
mead,  Durham,  in  1821,  aged  sixty-two. — 
Annual  Biog.     Monthly  Museum. 

BERNARDI  (John)  born  at  Castel  Bo- 
lognese  in  Romania  in  1495.  He  was  an  ex- 
excellent  engraver  on  precious  stones,  and  also 
executed  some  beautiful  medals.  Two  of  his 
works  on  chrystal  are  particularly  admired,  the 
one  representing  the  "  Fall  of  Phaeton,"  and 
the  other  *'  Tityus  with  the  Vulture,"  from 
designs  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  ranked  among  his  patrons  Al- 

Shonso  duke  of  Ferrara  and  cardinal  de  Me- 
icis,  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
the  evening  of  life  with  great  enjoyment  in  an 
elegant  retirement.  He  died  in  1555. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BERNARDI  (John)  usually  called  major 
Bernardi,  was  born  at  Evesham  in  Worcester- 
shire, being  the  son  of  Francis  Bernardi, 
who  had  been  consul  for  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  but  who,  giving  up  that  office,  settled 
with  a  handsome  property  at  Evesham.  John, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  being  of  a  restless 
temper,  ran  away  from  home,  and  enlisted  as 
a  common  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  In  this 
situation  having  displayed  considerable  talents, 
he  gradually  gained  a  captain's  commission ; 
but  on  the  recall  of  the  regiments  in  tbe  Dutch 
service  by  James  II,  he  would  not  sign  the  as- 
sociation proposed  by  the  prince,  and  conse- 
quently lost  his  favour.  Having  no  other  al- 
ternative, he  followed  the  abdicated  James 
into  Ireland,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  a 
!n  Scotland;  which  being  rendered 
by  the  ruin  of  that  infatuated  king, 
returned  to  Holland.    Venturing 
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however  to  appear  in  London  in  1695,  he  w«8 
committed  to  Newgate  on  suspicion  of  beinj., 
the  abettor  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  king  Wil- 
liam ;  and  as  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be 
brought  of  the  fact,  he  was  continued  in  prison 
by  the  express  decree  of  six  successive  parlia- 
ments, under  four  sovereigns,  for  a  period  of 
forty  years ;  a  case  without  precedent.  This 
extraordinary  captive  married  during  his  con- 
finement, and  had  ten  children  born  to  him 
while  in  Newgate.  Bernardi  was  a  little  brisk 
and  active  man,  of  extraordinary  vivacity  and 
fortitude.  It  is  probable  that  his  guilt  could 
have  been  proved,  but  not  without  some  un- 
pleasant exposures  ;  nothing  lest  it  is  thought 
would  have  induced  so  many  sovereigns  and 
parliaments  to  detain  so  unimportant  a  person 
in  captivity.  He  died  in  September  1736 ; 
and  what  became  of  his  numerous  family  is 
unknown. — Biog.  Brit. 

BERN  ARD1NE,  commonly  called  St  BER  - 
NARDINE  of  Sienna,  a  native  of  Massa  in 
Tuscany,  born  in  1383.  Having  studied  at 
Sienna,  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Hospi- 
tallers of  La  Scala  in  that  city,  and  having 
been  admitted  in  1405  into  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  soon  became  popular,  as  well  for 
his  preaching  as  for  the  benevolence  and  intre- 
pedity  which  he  eihibited  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  plague.  Notwiisiauding  his  vir- 
tues, and  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  manners, 
he  was  not  without  enemies,  who  brought  his 
orthodoxy  into  question  before  pope  Martin  V  : 
that  pontiff  however,  after  hearing  his  de- 
fence, dismissed  the  accusation  as  unfounded. 
He  refused  more  than  one  bishopric,  but  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  vicar-general  of  his  order 
in  Italy  ;  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have 
reformed  or  founded  near  300  religious  houses. 
The  power  of  working  miracles  is  commonly 
attributed  to  him,  as  well  before  as  after  his 
death,  which  event  took  place  at  Aquila  in 
1444 ;  so  that  pope  Nicholas,  six  years  after 
his  decease,  made  no  difficulty  of  conferring 
on  him  the  honors  of  a  canonization.  His 
works,  consisting  of  a  commentary  on  the  Re- 
velations, and  other  devotional  treatises,  have 
gone  through  two  editions ;  the  first  printed 
in  4to  at  Venice  in  1591,  the  second  at  Paris 
in  two  folio  volumes  in  1636. — Moreri. 

BERNEGGER  (Matthias)  a  divine  and 
philologer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Austria,  and  was  chosen  professor 
of  history  and  rector  of  the  college  of  Stras- 
burg.  He  died  in  1640,  aged  sixty -one.  He 
published  editions  of  Tacitus  and  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Pliny  the  Younger,  which  have  af- 
forded assistance  to  later  critics ;  and  he  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Hypobolimara 
D.  Mariac  Deipars  Camera,  seu  ldolium  Lau- 
retanum."  His  correspondence  with  Grotius, 
Kepler,  and  others,  has  also  been  published. 
Niceron  Memoirs. 

BERNERS  or  BARNES  (Jp  liana)  an 
English  lady  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.  of  whom 
little  more  is  known  than  that  she  wan  priores* 
of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell  near  St  Alban's, 
and  has  her  name  prefixed,  as  toe  writer  or 
compiler  to  one  of  the  earliest  ftiuL  most  cu 
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rfous  productions  of  the  EnglUh  pre**.  The 
title  of  the  lecond  edition,  printed  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Alban's  in  1486,  is  *'  The  Boke 
#f  Hawkyng  and  Huntyng,  with  other  Plea- 
sures dy  verse,  and  also  Cootarrauries."  The 
Brat  edition  1481  ;  docs  not  treat  of  cout- 
armour  or  heraldry.  This  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Book  of  St  Moan's,"  became  a 
popular  manual  of  sporting  science,  and  was 
several  times  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury* As  a  typographical  curiosity,  a  limited 
impression  of  it  was  published  in  1811  by  Mr 
Haslewood. — Ballard  $  Mem.  of  Brit.  Ladies. 
Dibdins  Bibliomania. 

BERNHARD,  a  German  musician,  the 
inventor  of  pedals  for  the  organ.  His  dis- 
covery was  first  completed  and  adapted  to 
the  instrument  at  Venice  in  1470. — Biog.  Diet, 
of  Alus. 

BERN1  or  BERNIA  (Fkancis)  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifteenth  at  Lamporecchio  in  Tuscany, 
of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  went  to  Ron  e  and  as- 
sumed the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  could  ob- 
tain no  better  employment  than  that  of  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop  of  Verona.  Possessed  of  no 
very  strict  morals,  Berni  enlivened  his  dull 
office  by  sharing  the  society  of  some  of  the 
most  witty  but  dissipated  young  men  of  Rome, 
and  in  this  company  made  verses  so  superior 
to  those  of  his  companions  as  to  give  the  name 
the  style  of  poetry  called  after  him.  One  of 
his  most  important  labours  was  tbe  new  mo- 
delling of  Boyardo's  "  Orlando  Innamorato," 
which  he  raised  into  some  general  estimation  : 
the  Venice  quarto  edition  of  this  poem,  1545, 
is  in  great  request.  His  "  Rime  burlesche," 
and  other  works,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
Italian  collections.  He  lost  hi*  life  by  an  un-> 
fortunate  intimacy  at  Florence  with  Alexander 
e\»  Medici*,  duke  of  Florence,  and  cardinal 
Hippohto  de  Medids ;  each  of  whom  it  is  said 
was  anxious  to  poison  the  other.  One  of 
them  is  reported  to  have  wished  to  empoly 
Berni  in  this  detestable  transaction,  was 
having  refused,  fell  a  victim  himself.  The 
cardinal  died  in  1556,  as  all  historians  agree, 
of  poison ;  and  Berni  followed  him  in  1536. 
Some  writers  think,  that  as  he  lived  so  long 
afterwards,  Alexander  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  death,  and  there  certainly  appears  no  proof 
of  guilt  except  his  very  execrable  character. 
Biog.  Univ.     Rotcoe't  Leo  X. 

BERNI  (Francis,  count)  an  Italian  dra* 
matist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  eleven  plays,  published  collec- 
tively at  Ferrari,  1666, 8  vo.  He  likewise  wrote 
detached  essays,  which  appeared  in  8  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  "  Academia."  This 
nobleman,  who  is  said  to  have  had  seven 
wires,  by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  family, 
died  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BERNIER  (Francis)  a  native  of  Angers, 
who  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  after 
which  he  travelled  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Thence 
he  went  to  India  abort  1655,  and   rerided  j 
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there  twelve  years  as  physician  to  the  Mogul 
emperor  Aureugzebe.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1670,  visited  England  in  1685,  axd  died  at 
Paris  in  1688.  St  Evremond  says  of  Bernier* 
that  he  never  knew  a  more  agreeable  philoso- 
pher, and  that  his  figure,  his  behaviour,  and 
conversation,  rendered  him  worthy  of  thac  ho- 
nourable appellation.  His  principal  works 
are — '*  Travels,"  4  vols.,  containing  much  in- 
teresting information  ;  "  A  History  of  the  last 
Revolution  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul," 
2  vols.  ISmo  ;  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Gassendi,"  8  vols. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

BERNIER  (Nicholas)  born  at  Mantes 
sur  Seine  in  1661,  afterwards  organist  to  the 
king  of  France  and  the  Regent  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Caldara,  and  considered  to 
have  excelled  all  the  musicians  of  his  time  in 
his  knowledge  of  counterpoint.  Five  books  of 
cantatas  and  songs  of  his  are  in  high  esteem, 
the  words  being  written  to  them  l.y  Fuselier 
and  Roussetn.  "  Les  Nuits  de  Sceaux,"  ano- 
ther of  ms  compositions,  is  also  still  highly 
popular.  His  death  took  nlace  in  1734  in 
his  seventieth  year. — &">£•  Diet,  of'  Aftu. 

BERNINI  or  BERN1NO  (John  Lav* 
hence)  an  Italian  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  was  not  only  the  first  sculptor  of 
his  age,  but  was  also  famous  as  a  painter  and 
an  architect.  He  was  born  at  Naples,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1598,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Bernini, 
a  Florentine,  who  practised  sculpture  and 
painting.  Having  removed  with  his  family  to 
Rome,  this  artist  instructed  his  son  in  his  pro* 
fession,  and  set  him  to  copy  the  works  of  art 
in  the  Vatican.  Young  Bernini  soon  dis- 
played his  extraordinary  talents.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  executed  a  marble  head,  which 
procured  him  the  favour  of  pope  Paul  V  and 
Cardinal  Maflfeo  Barberini.  The  applause  ho 
received  stimulated  his  exertions  ;  and  before 
he  was  twenty  he  produced  several  fine  work*, 
among  which  a  group  representing  Daphne 
fleeing  from  Apollo  has  been  particularly  ad- 
mired. In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV 
Bernini  obtained  a  pension,  and  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  whence  he  is 
commonly  styled  the  cavalier  Bernini.  His 
patron,  cardinal  Barberini,  becoming  pope 
Urban  VIII  in  16J3,  employed  him  in  various 
undertakings  connected  with  the  completion 
and  embellishment  of  St  Peters ;  among  which 
were  the  magnificeut  decorations  of  the  confes- 
sional, the  mausoleum  of  the  pope,  and  the 
erection  of  a  campanile  over  the  portico,  which 
last  was,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  ar- 
chitect, obliged  to  be  taken  down  in  the  en- 
suing pontificate  of  Innocent  X,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  instability  of  the  portico  itself. 
The  reputation  of  Bernini  extended  to  foreign 
countries.  Charles  I  engaged  him  to  make  a 
bust,  for  which  Vandyke  furnished  a  portrait 
of  the  king ;  and  the  work  when  executed  was 
greatly  admired.  Louis  XIII  invited  this 
artist  to  Paris,  which  however  he  did  not  visu 
till  1664,  in  tho  reign  of  his  snecessur,  win* 
ha  was  sent  for  to  finish  the  builcUnjoC  4s* 
Louvre.    Bamade  ab^tAl/^"lEiN»  *»& 
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commenced  his  architectural  undertaking,  but 
retained  to  Rome  before  he  had  made  much 
progress  in  it.  He  afterwards  employed  him- 
self on  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the 
French  monarch,  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
marble,  on  which  he  spent  fifteen  years.  Ber- 
nini continued  Ids  professional  pursuits  till 
near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  apoplexy,  November  28, 1680.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  principal  Roman  nobility. — Baldinucci. 
Atkins  G.  Biog. 

BERNIS  (Francis  Joachim  de  Pierre, 
cardinal  de)  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  dis 
tinguished  himself  as  a  statesman  and  a  poet 
in  the  last  century.  Born  of  a  noble  family, 
but  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  obtained 
promotion  through  the  patronage  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  After 
having  held  diplomatic  situations,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  obtained 
a  cardinal's  hat.  The  political  embarrass- 
ments of  the  French  government  in  1765  oc- 
casioned his  retirement  from  office.  In  1764 
he  was  restored  to  favour,  made  archbishop  of 
Albi,  and  sent  ambassador  to  Rome.  He 
continued  there  with  the  additional  title  of 
protector  of  the  French  church,  till  the  Revo- 
lution deprived  him  of  his  appointments,  when 
he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Spain. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-eight. He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Les  Quatre 
Saisons ;"  "  Les  Quatre  Parties  du  Jour;" 
"  La  Religion  Vengee,"  a  posthumous  work, 
6cc.  The  poems  published  in  his  life-time 
are  more  distinguished  for  ease  and  vivacity 
than  for  delicacy  or  propriety  of  sentiment. — 
Biog.  Univer telle. 

BERNOUILLI  (James)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  natural  philosopher  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Basil,  and 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  that  city  for 
the  clerical  profession ;  but  conceiving  a  parti- 
cular predilection  for  the  study  of  geometry, 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  science  with- 
out a  master.  In  1676  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  from  thence  travelled  to  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  England,  forming  every 
where  an  intimacy  with  learned  men,  and 
making  himself  acquainted  with  their  philoso- 
phical discoveries.  Returning  to  Basil,  he 
gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy ;  and  about 
1684  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  mathema- 
tical discovery,  of  which  some  bints  had  been 
published  by  Leibnitz  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum 
at  Leipsic.  In  1687  he  succeeded  Peter  Me- 
gerlin  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Basil, 
whither  his  reputation  attracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  students.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  royal  academies  of  Paris 
and  of  Berlin,  to  the  Transactions  of  both 
which  scientific  bodies  he  contributed  several 
valuable  memoirs.  He  died  August  16,  1705, 
aged  fifty.  In  imitation  of  Archimedes,  he 
ordered  a  mathematical  diagram  to  be  inscribed 
It  was  a  logarithmic  spiral  line 
of  which  he  first  demonstrated) 
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with  the  words  "  Eadcm  mutata  resurgo." 
His  wor*4  relating  to  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical subjects,  were  collected  and  published  in 
2  vols.  4to,  at  Geneva,  1744.  Besides  these, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Arte  Conjectandi," 
printed  at  Basil  in  1713. —  Martin* i  Biog, 
Philos.     Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BERNOUILLI  (John)  brother  of  the 
foregoing,  and  no  less  famous  as  a  mathema- 
tician. He  received  a  commercial  education, 
but,  prompted  by  inclination,  devoted  himseMf 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  took  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Basil  in  1685.  He  shared 
with  his  brother  in  the  great  mathematical 
discovery  relating  to  the  differential  calculus, 
in  which  Leibnitz  had  been  engaged.  In  1 695 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Groningen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  lectures  and  scientific  researches.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  him  at  Basil, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  January  1, 1748,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  He  discovered  what  was  called 
the  mercurial  phosphorus,  now  known  to  be 
an  electrical  phenomenon  depending  on  the 
friction  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube.  He  wrote 
on  the  management  of  ships,  on  the  elliptical 
figure  of  the  planets  and  the  motion  of  their 
aphelia,  and  maintained  controversies  on  ma- 
thematical subjects  with  Jurin,  Brook  Taylor, 
Keil,  Pemberton,  Herman,  and  Riccati  His 
works  were  published  in  4  vols.  4to,  at  Geneva, 
1742,  exclusive  of  his  correspondence  with 
Leibnitz,  which  forms  two  volumes  more. — 
AikirCs  G.  Biog.  His  eldest  son,  Nicholas 
Beiinoutlli,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Petersburgh,  where  he  died  in  1726.  He 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Petersburgh. — Ibid, 

BERNOUILLI  (Danill)  professor  of 
physic  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Basil,  and  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  in  Europe,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  born  at  Groningen  in  1700, 
and  was,  like  his  father,  intended  for  trade, 
but  was  permitted  at  his  own  request  to  study 
medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  vi- 
sited Italy,  where  he  refused  the  presidency 
of  an  academy  about  to  be  established  at  Ge- 
noa. „  He  then  went  to  Petersburgh,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1753,  when  he  returned  to 
Basil,  and  became  medical  professor.  In 
1724  he  published  his  "  Ezercitationea  quss- 
dam  Mathematical,"  and  in  1738  his  "  Hy- 
drodynamica."  Nine  times  he  obtained  the 
premium  given  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  once,  viz.  in  1734,  divided  it  with 
his  father,  who,  instead  of  being  pleased  with 
the  honour  obtained  by  his  son,  never  forgave 
what  he  termed  his  undutiful  competition. 
It  seems  the  son's  greatest  offence  was  his 
having  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
while  the  father  was  a  determined  Cartesian. 
In  1740  he  divided  a  prize  with  Euler  and 
Maclaurin  for  a  paper  en  the  tides.  In  1748 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Parisian  Aca- 
demy of  sciences.  He  died  March  17,  178*. 
By  his  will  he  left  an  endowment  for  an  in- 
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rotation  at  Basil,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  stu- 
aents.  His  manner?  were  as  mild  and  un- 
assuming as  his  knowledge  was  varied  and 
extensive.  On  a  journey  he  met  witli  a  man 
of  learning,  whose  curiosity  being  excited  by 
the  conversation  of  his  fellow-traveller,  he  en- 
quired his  name.  "lam  Daniel  Bernoulli," 
said  he  with  great  simplicity  ;  and  "I  am 
Isaac  Newton,"  replied  the  other,  thinking 
his  new  acquaintance  was  joking  with  him. 
Another  time  Koenig,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, dining  with  Bernouilli,  was  speaking  to 
him  of  a  difficult  problem  which  it  had  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  solve.  Bernouilli 
continued  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  as 
usual,  and  before  they  parted  presented  Koe- 
nig with  a  more  elegant  solution  of  his  problem 
than  that  which  had  cost  him  to  much  trouble. 
— Hutton's  Mathemat.  Diet.     Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BERNOUILLI  (Nicholas)  the  nephew  of 
John  Bernouilli,  the  subject  of  a  preceding 
article,  was  a  Basil ian  professor,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  learned  disputations.  He  died 
in  1759.  John  Bernouilli,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas,  held  a  professorship  in  the  same 
university,  and  wrote  several  prize  memoirs. 
He  died  in  1790,  leaving  a  son,  John  Ber- 
nouilli, born  at  Basil  in  1744.  He  became 
director  of  'he  class  of  mathematics  in  the 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  belonged  to  many 
learned  societies.  He  died  in  1807.  He  was 
the  publisher  of  "  Additions  to  the  Travels  of 
Volckmann  in  Italy;"  a  "  Tour  in  Branden- 
burgh,  Pom*rania,  Prussia,  Courland,  Russia, 
and  Poland,"  6  vols.  8vo ;  a  "  Collection  of 
Voyages,"  t  j  vols.  8vo  ;  and  other  useful 
compilations  and  translations.-  -Biog.  Univ. 

BERNSI'ORF  (John  Hartwic  Ernest, 
count)  an  eminent  statesman,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  May  i:$,  1712,  where  his  father, 
baron  von  Bernstorf,  was  chamberlain  to  the 
elector,  ft  tssessing  some  influential  relations 
in  Denmark ,  he  was  invited  thither,  and  after 
having  been  employed  in  various  embassies, 
was  placed  by  Frederick  V  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs.  As  a  statesman  in  this  de- 
partment, Jie  conduct  of  count  Bernstorf  was 
eminently  wise  and  beneficial  to  Denmark. 
During  th*  seven  years'  war  he  maintained  a 
strict  neutrality,  which  proved  exceedingly 
serviceable  to  her  commerce  and  internal  pros- 
perity ;  and  in  1767  he  concluded  a  provisional 
treaty  with  Russia,  by  which  Denmark  ac- 
quired the  duchy  of  Holstein.  His  reputation 
was  much  advanced  by  these  instances  of 
policy,  which  however  fell  far  short  of  his 
merit  in  domestic  government.  He  first  set  the 
examp/  •,  on  the  great  estates  which  he  had 
acquired  near  Copenhagen,  of  manumitting  the 
peasantry.  He  not  only  put  an  end  to  their 
being  transferred  with  the  soil,  but,  by  granting 
them  long  leases,  transformed  them  into  a  re- 
spectable tenantry.  He  also  placed  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  Holstein  on  a  far  better  foot- 
ing, and  founded  useful  institutions  for  a  due 
supply  of  teachers.  His  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  commerce  and  manufactures  were 
likewise  in  the  highest  degree  liberal  and  judi- 
cious ;  and  be  was  at  the  tame  time  a  most 
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enlightened  and  beneficent  protector  of  man  of 
science  and  letters.  Bernstorf  was  among  the  first 
who  discovered  the  beauties  of  the  Messiah  of 
Klopstock,  who  by  his  assistance  was  enabled 
to  finish  that  celebrated  poem  with  the  neces- 
sary ease  and  leisure.  Roger,  Reverdil,  Oeder, 
Cramer,  Schlegel,  Basedow,  and  others,  also 
enjoyed  his  countenance  and  assistance,  to  tha 
production  of  several  works  very  honourable 
to  Denmark.  It  was  also  chiefly  owing  to 
Bernstorf  that  a  society  of  learned  men  were 
in  the  year  1761  sent  to  travel  in  Arabia  and 
in  the  East,  one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the 
valuable  publication  of  Niebuhr.  On  the  death 
of  Frederick  V,  he  was  continued  minister  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  reign  of  tha 
weak  monarch  who  succeeded,  but  was  at 
length,  by  one  of  the  court  reverses  so  com- 
mon in  absolute  monarchies,  obliged  to  resign 
all  bis  employments  in  favour  of  the  adven- 
turer Struenzee,  and  to  retire  on  a  pension. 
He  then  repaired  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  catastrophe  of  Struensee, 
when  he  was  recalled,  but  died  of  an  apoplexy 
while  preparing  to  return,  February  19,  1772. 
Bernstorf  was  an  able  and  patriotic  minister  of 
that  upright  school  of  politics,  the  disciples  of 
which  are  just,  open,  and  honourable ;  and 
being  at  the  same  time  a  most  cultivated,  bene- 
volent, and  amiable  man,  both  his  public  and 
his  private  character  have  ever  been  held  in 
great  estimation.  His  nephew,  count  Andrew 
Peter  Bernstorf,  who  eventually  succeeded 
him  as  minister  for  Denmark,  in  all  respects 
endeavoured  to  follow  his  example,  especially 
in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  that  neutrality  in 
the  continental  quarrels,  which  can  alone  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  a  state  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Denmark.  His  state  papers,  on 
the  principle  which  regulated  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark  in  1780,  and  his  "  Declaration  to 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  1792," 
have  been  much  admired,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  declared  in  the  English  house  of 
Lords  to  be  a  document  that  should  be  kept 
as  a  model  in  every  state  of  Europe.  Count  A. 
Bernstorf  fell  a  prey  to  the  gout  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1797,  greatly  lamented  by  the  Danes, 
with  whom  his  administration  had  been  highly 
and  deservedly  pouular. — Biog.  Univ.  Avon  $ 
G.  Diet. 

BEROALDUS  or  BEROALDO  (Philip) 
the  elder,  a  learned  critic  of  the  15th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  became  professor  of  the  belles 
lettres.  He  afterwards  gave  lectures  at  Parma 
and  other  places,  and  then  returned  and  set- 
tled at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1505,  aged 
fifty-two.  His  principal  work  was  a  commen- 
tary on  the  philosophical  romance  of  Apu- 
leius,  called  the  Golden  Ass.  He  also  wrote 
notes  on  many  other  Latin  authors,  besides 
orations.letters.poems.otc. — Moreri.  Tirabotehu 

BEROALDUS  (Philip)  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
Vatican  by  Leo  X  in  1516,  and  died  in  1518V 
aged  about  forty.  He  was  the  author  of  net** 
on  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annal*  tf  T%jtaaat\^fl 
and  he  also  wrote  IaUt\  uoemt* — \WU  -da^al 
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BEUOALDUS  (Matthew)  of  the  same 
family  with  the  former,  but  born  in  France. 
He  was  tutor  to  Hector  Fregosa,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Agen.  Being  converted  to  Calvin- 
ism, he  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death  as  a 
heretic  ;  on  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  and 
there  died  in  1576.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
scripture  chronicle,  and  other  works. — Ibid. 

BEROALDUS  (Francis)  usually  called 
Beroalde  de  Verville,  was  the  son  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  15.?8. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  llome,  and  becoming  an  ec- 
clesiastic, he  obtained  the  canonry  of  St  Ga- 
tien  at  Tours.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability,  and  the  author  of  several  miscellane- 
ous works,  formerly  much  in  iequest,  but  now 
almost  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  one 
entitled  "  Moyen  de  Parvenir,  oeuvre  conte- 
nant  la  raison  de  tout  ce  qui  a  estl,  est,  et 
sera,"  which  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
observations  strung  together  without  apparent 
order  or  plan,  and  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  its  indecency  than  its  wit,  though  by  no 
means  destitute  of  the  latter  quality.  There 
are  several  editions  of  this  work,  which  is 
usual  I  v  printed  in  two  small  volumes. — Ibid. 

BEROLDINGEN  (Francis  de)  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  canon  of  Osnaburgh  and  Hilde- 
sheim,  a  native  of  St  Gall,  and  born  in  1740. 
He  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  and  passed  several  years 
in  foreign  travel  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
his  progress  in  this  his  favourite  branch  of 
science.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works 
connected  with  this  pursuit,  among  which  are 
a  treatise  "On  ancient  and  modern  Volca- 
noes," 8vo  ,  another  on  the  mines  of  quicksil- 
ver in  the  Palatinate  ;  an  account  of  the  spring 
at  Dribourg  ;  "  Observations  on  Mineralogy, 
f  vols,  8vo ;  and  a  new  theory  of  the  Basaltes. 
He  died  in  1798.— Biog.  Univ. 

BEROSUS,  a  Babylonian  historian  render- 
ed much  more  famous  by  the  mention  of  others, 
than  from  any  thing  which  is  known  of  his 
own  performances.  He  was  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Belus ;  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  having  learned  the  Greek  language  from 
the  Macedonians,  he  removed  to  Greece,  and 
opened  a  school  of  astronomy  and  astrology  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  where  his  productions  ac- 
quired him  great  fame  with  the  Athenians. 
The  ancients  mention  three  books  of  his,  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  which 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  have  preserved  frag- 
ments. Annius  of  Viterbo  published  a  work 
under  the  name  of  Berosus,  which  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery.  It  is  said  that  Be- 
rosus had  a  daughter  who  uttered  predictions 
like  himself,  and  became  the  Cumsean  sibyl. — 
Vauius.     Moreri.     Univ.  Hist. 

BERQUEN  or  BERGUExV  (Lewis  de)  a 
Fleming,  who  invented  the  art  of  cutting  and 
polishing  diamonds,  in  1456.  It  became  com- 
monly known  and  practised  in  the  following 
century.  The  mettod  of  engraving  on  dia- 
was  the  subsequent  discovery  of  Cle- 
Birague,  a  Milanese  sculptor  of  precious 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  first 
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work  of  this  kind  executed  by  him  is  Mad  to 
have  been  a  portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  the  son 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Mr  Croly,  in  his  essay 
prefixed  to  Dagley's  "  Select  Gems,"  ha* 
fallen  into  an  error,  in  stating  that  the  art  of 
engraving  diamonds  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period  among  the  Jews.  He  was  doubtless 
misled  by  relying  on  the  common  English  or 
some  other  translation  of  Exodus,  chap,  xxxix, 
verse  11,  where  the  diamond  is  improperly 
mentioned  among  engraved  stones. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Edit. 

BERQUIN  (Ahnaold  de)  well  known  as 
a  most  amusing  and  instructive  writer  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1749,  and  is  the  author  of  several  pastoral  ro- 
mances distinguished  for  their  pathos  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame 
principally  rests,  is  his  "  Ami  des  Enfans," 
first  printed  in  six  12mo  volumes,  which  has 
not  only  gone  through  a  variety  of  editions  in 
the  original  language,  but  has  been  translated 
into  most  European  tongues,  and  is  deservedly 
popular  as  combining  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris,  December  21,  1791, 
leaving  behind  him  in  manuscript  several  co- 
medies and  other  pieces  of  minor  importance, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  printed. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BERTAUT  (John)  an  early  French  poet 
of  some  note,  who  was  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  His  talents  procured  him  an  in- 
troduction to  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  made  him  her  almoner.  He  was 
afterwards  private  secretary  to  Henry  HI,  and 
was  in  favour  with  Henrv  IV,  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  influenced  in  his  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1594  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  in  1606  bishop  of  Sees. 
He  died  in  1611  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His 
poetical  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Paris,  1620,  8vo.  His  versification  is  easy 
and  elegant ;  but  his  compositions  abound  in 
point  and  antithesis,  as  is  the  case  with  manj 
of  his  contemporaries. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BERTHAULD  (Pierre)  dean  of  Chart  res 
a  poet  and  historian  of  some  celebrity  aUeut 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Sens,  born  in  1600.  Besides 
his  Latin  poems,  which  were  much  admired,  he 
was  the  author  of  two  works,  entitled  "  Floras 
Franciscus"  and  "  Florus  Gallicus."  His 
death  took  place  in  1681. — Moreri. 

BERTHIER  (William  Francis)  a  French 
Jesuit  of  some  literary  note,  was  born  at  Is- 
soudun  in  1704,  and  entered  among  the  Je- 
suits in  1722.  He  was  professor  of  humanity 
at  Blois,  of  philosophy  at  Rouen,  and  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  and  continued  father  Bru- 
moy's  "  History  of  the  Gal  lie  an  Church.*'  In 
1745  he  was  employed  in  the  Journel  de  Tre- 
voux,  which  he  conducted  with  considerable 
ability  for  many  years.  In  this  journal  he 
early  exasperated  Voltaire,  and  of  course  was 
the  subject  of  much  wit  and  raillery  in  return, 
as  well  as  of  some  serious  recrimination.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jesuits,  he  quitted  his  lite- 
rary occupation  for  retirement,  but  in  1769 
was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  em- 
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trusted  with  a  share  in  the  education  ot  I>ouis 
XVI  and  Monsieur,  until  the  dismission  of  alJ. 
the  ex-jesaits  from  court,  when  he  retired 
to  Ossenburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Bruges, 
where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  December  1782. 
He  wrote  "  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
on  Isaiah,"  15  volumes,  12mo ;  "(Euvres  Spi- 
rituelles,"  5  vols.  12mo ;  and  a  "  Refutation 
of  the  Social  Contract  of  Rousseau,"  12mo. — 
Biog.  Univ. 

BERTHIER  (Alexander)  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  a  French  officer  who  acted  a  promi- 
nent part  in  die  wars  which  succeeded  the 
Revolution.  When  general  Duphot  was  killed 
in  a  popular  tumult  at  Rome,  Berthier  was 
despatched  thither  by  the  French  Directory, 
and  entering  that  city  on  the  10th  of  February 
1798,  he  put  an  end  to  the  papal  government, 
proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  and  sent  pope  Pius  VI  a 
prisoner  to  France  where  he  died.  In  1 800 
Bertbier  commanded  in  Italy,  wben  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Austrian  general  Ott,  at 
Montebello.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  St  Domingo ;  and  lie  was  one 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  government  in  France.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  marshal ;  in  1806 
he  was  made  duke  of  Neufchatel,  and  in  1809 
prince  of  Wagram  and  Neufchatel.  He  occu- 
pied some  important  posts  under  Napoleon, 
and  was  with  him  in  the  contests  which  pre- 
ceded his  first  abdication  of  imperial  power  in 
1814,  a  short  time  previous  to  which  Bertbier 
lost  his  life  by  falling,  or  being  thrown  from  a 
window  into  the  street.  Victor  Leo  pot  p, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  Tose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  the  French  service,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
lits  and  the  taking  of  Lubeck.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1807.— Biog.  Univ. 

BERTHOLLET  (Claude  Lewis)  a  cele- 
brated French  chemist,  who  was  a  native  of 
Talloire  in  Savoy.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Turin,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  ;  after 
which  he  commenced  practice  at  Paris,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  he  shared  with  Lavoisier, 
Fourcroy,  and  other  philosophers,  in  the  great 
modern  improvements  made  in  that  science. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  earlier  re- 
searclies  are  those  relative  to  the  composition 
of  ammonia,  the  combinations  of  azote  and  the 
nature  of  chlorine,  or  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whose  memoirs 
he  supplied  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions. In  1794  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  coinage,  and  in  1794  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  school ;  and 
on  the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute, 
his  name  was  inscribed  first  on  the  list  of 
learned  members.  In  1796  he  was  sent  by 
tke  directory  into  Italy,  to  select  such  objects 
of  art  and  science  as  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Paris.    When  Bronaparte  in  1798  set  off  on 
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his  Egyptian  expedition,  he  took  with  Lim 
among  other  men  of  science,  Berthollet,  who, 
on  his  return  with  the  general  to  Europe,  in 
the  following  year,  was  rewarded  for  the  zeal 
be  had  shown  in  providing,  by  the  resources 
of  his  genius,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  French 
army  :  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
conservative  senate  under  the  consular  govern- 
ment, and  had  other  honours  conferred  on  him. 
After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI 1 1  in  1814, 
Berthollet  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  Peers,  with  the  title  of  count ; 
and  as  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  chamber 
created  by  Buonaparte  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  be  retained  his  right  and  dignity  on  the 
second  restoration  of  the  king.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  Egypt,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  village  of  Arcueil  near  Paris,  where  he 
associated  a  body  of  scientific  students,  who 
aided  bim  in  his  experimental  investigations. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness  in  1842,  aged 
seventy-four.  The  separately  published  works 
of  Berthollet  are — ••  Observations  sur  1'Air," 
1776  ;  "  Precis  d'un  Theorie  sur  la  Nature  de 
l'Acier,  sur  ses  preparations,"  &c.  1789; 
"Elemens  de  TArt  de  la  Teiuture,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1  vol.  8vo,  and  enlarged  to  2  vols. 
1804 ;  "  Description  du  Blanchiment  d«s 
Toiles,"  1795;  "  Recherches  sur  les  Loix 
d'Affinite,"  1801  ;  "  Essai  de  Statique  Chi 
mique,"  1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  Most  of  them 
treatises  have  been  translated  into  English*— 
LiU  Chron.  No.  185. 

BERTHOLON  (N.  de  StLazare)  an  emi- 
nent author  of  the  last  century,  born  at  Lyons. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  St 
Lazare,  which  place  he  quitted  for  Montpel- 
lier,  and  became  professor  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  there.  The  offer  of  the  historical 
chair  in  the  central  school  of  his  native  city 
afterwards  brought  him  back  to  Lyons,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1799.  His  works 
on  aerostation,  electricity,  and  other  scientific 
subjects  evince  much  learning  and  ability ; 
among  them  are  a  treatise  "  On  the  Electricity 
of  the  Human  Body  in  a  Healthy  and  in  a 
Diseased  State ;  one  entitled  "  De  1'Elec- 
tricite  des  Vsgetaux,"  in  8vo ;  and  another. 
"  De  TElectricite  des  Meteores."  Besides 
these,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  wine  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  has  acquired  its  greatest 
strength ;  another  on  the  means  most  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactoring 
interest  at  Lyons  ;  "  Theorie  des  lncendies, ' 
4to;  "  PreuTes  de  Tefficacite  des  Paraton- 
neres,"  4to  ;  "  Des  avantages  que  la  Physique 
et  les  Arts  peuvent  retirer  des  j£rostats," 
8vo ;  "  De  Teau  la  plus  propre  a  la  Vegeta- 
tion," in  4to,  &c.  &c.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  several  useful  and  ingenious  inventions ;  and 
to  him  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lightning  conductors,  on  Franklin's 
principle,  into  their  country.  His  death  took 
place  in  1799. — Bioe.  Univ, 

BERTHOUD  'Ferdinand)    a  native   of 
Plancemont  in  Neufchatel,  born  1727,  ©rta» 
brated  as  one  of  the  heal  contxrutoca  cA  do^  J 
and  watches  of  Ins  tan*.    Y\*  \xw&»A  ti 
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Pari*  to  London,  purposely  to  gain  a  sight  ot 
Harrison's  famous  chronometer,  made  for  the 
board  of  Admirality,  but  failed  in  his  object, 
through  the  caution  of  his  rival.  He  pub- 
lished several  treatises  on  the  art  of  measuring 
time,  the  titles  of  which  are — "  His  to  ire  de 
U  Mesure  du  Temps  par  les  Horologes,"  2  vols. 
*'  Trait6  des  Horologes  Marines;"  "  De  la 
Mesure  du  Temps ;"  "  La  Mesure  du  Temps 
appliquee  a  la  Navigation  ;"  "  Les  Longitudes 
par  la  Mesure  du  Temps ;"  "  Essai  surlTIoro- 
logerie,"  2  vols. ;  "  L  Art  de  conduire  et  de 
regler  lea  Pendules  et  les  Montres ;"  and 
"  Ecclaircissemens  sur  1' Invention  des  nou- 
velles  machines  proposees  pour  la  determina- 
tion des  Longitudes  en  mer  par  la  Mesure  du 
Temps,"  all  in  quarto.  The  principles  on  which 
he  constructed  his  marine  time- pieces  have 
been  very  generally  approved.  Berthoud  died 
at  Paris  in  1Q07.—Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BERT  I  (Alexander  Pompey)  was  a  na- 
tive of  Lucca,  where  he  was  born  in  1686. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Arcadian  Society, 
and  published  a  poem  on  prince  Eugene's  suc- 
cesses against  the  Turks ;  the  lives  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Society  to  which  he  belonged ;  a  catalogue 
-aitonii6  of  the  Capponi  library,  and  a  work 
entitled  "  La  Caduta  de'  decemviri  della  Ro- 
mana  Republica."  His  death  took  place  at 
Rome  in  1752. — Biog.  Univ. 

BERTI  (John  Laurence)  bom  at  Serra- 
vesza,  May  28,  1696,  and  died  in  1766  at 
Pisa.  He  was  an  Augustine  monk,  and  assist- 
ant general  of  the  order.  His  principal  work, 
"  De  disciplinis  theologicis,"  in  eight  quarto 
volumes,  subjected  him  to  a  charge  of  Janse- 
nism before  Benedict  X IV,  which  drew  from 
his  pen  a  most  prolix  defence,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
He  also  wrote  seven  4to  volumes  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Latin  (in  which  he  broaches  the 
moat  extravagant  ideas  of  papal  authority) 
and  some  Italian  poems. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 

BERTIE  (Willouoby,  earl  of  Abingdon)  a 
nobleman  much  distinguished  for  the  warmth 
and  eccentricity  of  his  opposition  to  adminis- 
tration, was  born  in  1740,  and  educated  at 
Geneva.  In  1777  he  published  a  pamphlet 
which  excited  much  attention,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke, 
Esq.  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristnl,  on  the  affairs 
of  America,"  8vo :  it  passed  through  six  edi- 
tions. He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  a 
"  Letter   to  lady   Loughborough,    in  conse- 

auence  of  her  presentation  of  the  colours  to 
ie  Bloomsbury  and  Inns  of  Court  Volun- 
teers;" which  epistle,  from  its  eccentricity, 
ran  through  eight  or  nine  editions.  Lord 
Abingdon  having  sent  one  of  his  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  Lords  to  the  press,  he 
was  prosecuted,  for  publishing  a  libel,  by  an 
attorney  of  the  King's  Bench,  whom  he  had 
attacked  in  it,  and  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  three  months  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.     He  died  in  1791. — Gent.  Mag. 

BERTIN  (Exuperius  Joseph)  a  French 
anatomist  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He  was 
of  Britanny,  and  after  rtudying  at 
d  mt  Pari*,  be  became  pnyweian  to 
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the  nospodar  of  Wallachia.  About  1744  lie 
returned  to  France,  and  settling  at  Paris, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  whose  memoirs  he  contributed 
several  anatomical  papers.  After  suffering  for 
some  time  from  a  singular  complaint,  which 
occasioned  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties,  he  completely  recovered, 
and  pursued  his  professional  studies  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  In  1754  he  published  his 
principal  work,  a  treatise  on  Osteology,  4  vols. 
12mo.  He  continued  his  labours,  and  in  1775 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  work 
on  the  arteries.  He  subsequently  retired  to 
liis  native  province,  where  he  died  in  1781, 
aged  sixty-nine.  —  Hutchinson s  Biogruphia 
Medica. 

BERTI  US  (Peteu)  a  native  of  Berveren, 
a  village  in  Flanders,  born  1.365.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  having  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Leyden,  and  also  that  of 
public  librarian.  After  continuing  in  these 
situations  more  than  twenty-six  years  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  them  on  espOM*ing  the 
tenets  of  Arianism,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned  at  Paris  in  1620,  for  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  He  was  then  nomi- 
nated cosmographer  to  the  king  and  supernu- 
merary professor  of  mathematics.  His  know- 
ledge of  geography  was  considerable,  as  ia 
evinced  by  his  principal  work,  "  Theatrum 
geograpluce  veteris,"  a  rare  and  valuable  trea- 
tise, in  which  he  has  collected  and  compared 
the  writings  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers. This  work  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  2  folio  volumes,  in  1618.  He  also  published 
an  introduction  to  universal  geography,  and 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, 12mo,  1635,  containing  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  empire 
under  Charlemagne.  His  other  works  are — 
*'  Illustrium  virorum  Epistolx  Selects,  &c. 
1617  j  "  Notitia  Episcopatuum  Galliaj," 
Paris,  162.5,  in  folio  ;  "  De  Aggeribus  et  pon- 
tibus,"  Paris,  1629,  8vo;  and  "  Varias  orbis 
universal  et  ejus  parlium  tabulae."  Bertiua 
died  in  1620. — Mortnri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BERTON  (Pierre  Montan)  a  celebrated 
French  musician,  chef  d'orche&tre  at  the  grand 
opera  at  Paris  during  the  famous  contest  be- 
tween the  Gluckists  and  Piccinista,  which 
feud  he  exerted  himself  not  a  little  to  sup- 
press, and  at  length  succeeded  by  reconciling 
the  rival  composers.  His  talents  exhibited  a 
remarkable  instance  of  precocity ;  at  four 
years  old  he  was  taught  music,  and  at  six 
could  read  any  common  vocal  composition  at 
sight.  Eventually  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chamber  musician  to  the  king. 
Gluck  had  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  musical 
taste  and  ability,  that  he  entrusted  to  him  his 
own  celebrated  opera  of  Iphigenie  en  Aulide, 
the  denouement  of  which  he  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  which  is  still  performed  with 
Berton's  alterations.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1780 — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BEUTONI  (Febdinand)  chapel  master  of 
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d.e  Mendicanti  it  Venice,  born  in  l?*~  I 
Hi*  over*  of  "  Orfeo,"  brought  out  iu  1776, 
gained  him  ereat  credit.  He  alio  composed 
upward*  of  tLirty  other*,  tbe  wwiia  to  which 
»fn  furnished  him  by  the  abbate  Metastaslo, 
Zeno,  md  other  celebrated.  Italian  poets. 
'I~he  once  famous  Tenducci  wu  a  pupil  of  hi*. 
Ibid. 

BKItTQUX  (William)  a  French  author, 
bom  1713.  On  the  suppression  or  tbe  Je- 
suiu,  to  which  order  he  belonged,  he  became 
a  canon  of  Scnlis.  He  published  "  Anec- 
dotes Francaisei,"  in  one  vol.  8to;  "  Anec- 
Mote*  Eapagnoles  et  Fortugaises,"  in  1  vols. 
Uvo,  anil  a  "  Histoire  Poetique  tiree  ties 
poetr*  Fruncais,"  lKuio.  The  time  of  hi* 
ileath  is  uncertain.— Kms.  Dirt.  HiH. 

BF.KTRAM  (Cohnicliui  Bohavestuhc) 
an  ahlr  (Mental  scholar,  a  native  of  Toura  in 
Poiclou,  bora  I.Vil.  of  a  reapeclahle  family, 
nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  one  of  La 
Treniouille.  He  became  professor  of  He- 
brew it  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Frankendal, 
and  Died  hi*  acquaintance  with  that  language 
in  1588.  to  comet  and  render  more  literal 
Calvin's  version  of  the  Bible.  He  wa*  alio 
tbe  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  repu- 
blic. Geneva,  1580.  and  i-eyden,  1641 ;  "Lu- 
'  obratione*  Frankendalenaea,"  1585  ;  and  a 
parallel  between  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Lau- 
euana  ;  besides  which,  he  superintended  tb* 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Pagnio's  11..- 
sannia.  He  died  at  Lausanne  is  1594. — Ma- 
rsri. — Another  learned  writer  of  this  name, 
PuiLir  EamiT,  wu  a  native  of  Zerbst.  born 
17*6.  He  wa*  brought  np  to  the  law,  of 
which  he  became  professor  at  Halle,  and  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Anbal',  in  Bto  :  acontinua- 
tion  of  that  of  Spain  by  Herrera,  4to  ;  and  a 
treatise  ou  "Tb*  History  of  Learning,"  410. 
Hi*  decesae  Won  place  in  1777.— Birg.  Unie. 
There  was  .boa  monk  belonging  It.  the  abbey 
u(  Corbie,  of  this  name  ;  but  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Ratbahnus,  who  in  the 
ninth  century  wrote  against  Hinckmar,  arch- 
bishopof  Kbeims,  on  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation i  his  treatise,  comprised  in  two  books, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Vindieiss  Predestinn- 
tionis."  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the 
doctrine  of  Iranaubatantiation  (two  editions  of 
which  base  since  been  published,  the  one  in 
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There  were  also  two  French  physician*  o! 
that  name  in  the  last  century.  Jean  Hsftiht 
the  elder,  whs  a  native  of  Martigues,  bora; 
1670,  died  September  10,  175*.  He  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  the  great 
plague  at  Marseilles  ;  letters  on  the  muscular 
motion ;  and  a  dissertation  in  4to  on  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  sea  air.  Nicholas,  the 
younger,  wrote  a  treatise  on  physiology,  and 
died  at  Pari*  in  1780.— £io».  Unit. 

BERTRAND1  (John  Ausnos*  Maria) 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Turin,  born  17*3.  At 
he  age  of  twenty-two  he  published  a  very 
able  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
lie  followed  up  two  years  afterward*  by  an- 
ithet  on  the  complaints  of  the  liver,  being 
at  that  time  an  associate  of  the  surgical  col- 
lege. In  order  to  prosecute  further  his  ana- 
tomical studies,  he  visited  both  Pari*  and 
London  (the  latter  in  1754);  and  on  hi*  re- 
professor  and  first  surgeon  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  founded  a  new  surgical  professon 
iliip,  and  an  anatomical  theatre  expressly  for 
lii*  demonstrations.  His  professional  work*, 
I  he  principal  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  surgical 
mentions,  are  contained  in  13  octavo  Tola. 
llisdeath  took  place  in  1765. — Ibid. 

BKSLKlt  (  Hash.)  an  apothecary  of  Nurenf 
berg,  bom  1561.  He  published  several  but* 
cal  treatiiea  of  great  merit,  particularly  h'l 
Hortu.  Kystellensis."  folio,  1618,  and  Inu 
Icone*  florum  et  herbarum,"  410, 1616.  Ha 
died  in  IfiSfJ,  leaving*  son,  Mjciiai.1.  Rt'?i«T, 
disinguished  himself  by  his  "  Gmophy- 
Inciuni  rerum  naturalium,"  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  folio,  I6JS.  He  also  wrote  a  quarto 
volume  of  anatomico-meilicsl  observations,  and 
IBM  other  treatises,  entitled  "  Mantissa  ad 
virctum  slirpium  Kystellense  Beslerianum," 
sod  "  AJmimnds-  fabiicie  human*:  mulieri* 
partium  flelineatio."  both  in  folio-  He  died 
■    166L—  X.Hii:  Did.  Hist 

HKItULLE  (Petf.ii)  a  French  cardinal, 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  of 
Jesus.  He  was  bom  in  Champagne  in  107  5, 
educated  among  the  Jesuit*  and  at  tl.e 
university  of  Paris.  He  was  made  almoner  to 
Henry  IV,  who  sent  him  to  Spain  to  fetch  a 
colony  of  Carmelites,  which  he  established  at 
Paris,  In  161 1  he  founded  the  congregation 
which  has  conferred  on  him  *o  much  honour. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  he  wa*  chief  of  the 
council  to  the  queen-mother,  Mary  tie  Medici*. 
He  afterwards  came  to  England  as  confessor 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  1.  In 
677  pope   Urban  Villi 
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philosophical  essay  on  plei 
other  on  mountains,  with  a  letter  annexed  on 
tb*  subject  Of  the  riser  Nile,  and  a  book  in 
two  Mn»  sols,  entitled  •'  The  Philanthro- 
pist." The  data  of  hi*  death 


ied*. 


■ardmnl'n  hat.  He  died 
nlyin  16»9.  Hi*  works,  consisting  of 
ional  and  coutrOTersial  tracts  on  theology, 
been  published  repeatedly. — .Win's  G. 


BERWICK  (James  Fitzjaxfs,  duke  of> 
the  natural  son  of  James  duke  of  York,  after- 
ward*  James  11,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  wa*  bom  in 
France  in  1670,  and  embracing  a  rniliurj.  ^^ 
life,  served  under  the  duke  (A  \«tiiix\a  ^-^tiH 
liege  of  Bud*  V*.  1686,  wVuAvs'waa  «»»* 
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He  also  distinguished  himself  in  Ireland,  in 
the  cen test  between  his  father  and  William  III. 
Continuing  in  the  service  of  France,  he  rone 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  ;  and  he  commanded 
in  Spain  daring  the  war  of  the  succession, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707, 
when  he  defeated  the  army  of  Charles  II,  and 
established  Ids  competitor  Philip  on  the  Spa- 
nish throne.  He  put  an  end  to  this  war  in 
1714,  by  the  taking  of  Barcelona.  The  duke 
of  Berwick  was  again  employed,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Germany  in  1733,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  replace  the  abdicated  monarch 
Stanislaus  Leczinsky  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 
At  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  shot,  June  13, 1734.  The  memoirs 
of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  written  by  himself, 
and  containing  many  military  details,  were 
published  at  London  in  1779. — Nouv.  Diet, 
But. 

BKSOLDK  (Christopher)  a  counsellor  of 
Vienna,  born  at  Tubingen,  1577.  He  pub- 
lished a  Synopsis  of  the  An  of  Politics,  an- 
other of  the  Transactions  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, both  in  8vo ;  "A  History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;"  "  A  Biief  Account  of  the 
Kings  of  Jerusalem ;"  "  Documents  illustra- 
tive of  the  History  of  the  Religious  Houses  in 
Wirtemberg,"  4to ;  a  quarto  volume  of  "  Phi- 
lological Dissertations ;"  "  Documents  con- 
nected with  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Stut- 
fard,  and  with  the  Church  of  Backhenang;  and 
two  treatises,  entitled  "  Virginum  sacrarum 
monumenta,"  and  "  Prodromus  Vindiciarum 
Bcclesiast.  Wirtemb."  4to.  Besolde  made  a 
public  abjuration  of  Protestantism,  and  died  in 
1638. — Moreri. 

BESSARION  (John)  a  Greek  priest,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  restorers  of  learning  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Trebi- 
sond  in  1395,  and  educated,  first  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  afterwards  in  the  Morea,  under 
George  Gemistus  Pletho.  Having  entered 
into  the  order  of  St  Basil,  his  talents  and 
learning  raised  him  to  be  bishop  of  Nicsea,  in 
which  capacity  be  appeared  as  one  of  the  dele- 

Sates  from  the  Greek  church  to  the  council 
eld  by  pope  Eugeniu*  IV,  first  at  Ferrara 
and  afterwards  at  Florence,  with  the  view  of 
effecting  an  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Bessarion,  being  either  gained 
over  by  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  or 
actuated  by  other  motives,  employed  his  inte- 
rest with  the  other  Greek  deputies  to  procure 
their  consent  to  the  union  on  terms  very  disad- 
vantageous to  their  communion,  including  an 
express  acknowledgement  of  the  pope  as  su- 
preme head  of  the  Catholic  church.  On 
their  return  to  Constantinople,  popular  opinion 
ran  so  high  against  them,  as  to  induce  them 
(headed  by  Mark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  only 
one  of  their  number  who  bad  refused  his  assent 
to  the  treaty)  to  protest  against  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  with  a  declaration  that  they 
had  been  carried  on  by  means  of  fraud  and 
artifice.  Under  these  circumstances  Bessarion 
**—  "lit  it  MdritMbh  to  continue  at  Rome, 
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where  he  was  in  14?9  rewarded,  by  being 
raised  to  the  purple,  with  the  title  of  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  In  addition  to  these  dig- 
nities, he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Sabina,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Frescati,  from  pope  Nicholas 
V,  whose  legate  he  was  at  Bologna,  from  1450 
to  1 455,  during  which  period  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  literature  and  learned  men.  On  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  he  was  near  obtaining  the  pope- 
dom; his  rejection  being,  as  some  say,  ac- 
complished with  difficulty  through  the  inter- 
ference of  cardinal  Alain,  who  objected  the 
fact  of  his  being  of  the  Greek  church.  Others 
aver,  that  the  deputation  of  cardinals  actually 
knocked  at  his  door,  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
elevation,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  ill-judged 
adherence  of  an  attendant  priest  to  the  letter  of 
his  commands  ;  to  whom  Bessarion  is  reported 
afterwards  to  have  said,  "  Perot,  thy  mistake 
hath  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara."  Popes 
Calixtus  III  and  Pius  II  afterwards  employed 
him  in  preaching  up  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  to  Alphonso  of  Naples  and  the  emperor 
Frederic  In  1468  he  presented  his  very  va- 
luable library  (the  collection  of  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  him  upward*  of  thirty  thousand 
crowns)  to  the  Venetian  senate  ;  and  this 
liberal  donation  was  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  national  library  of  St  Mark.  On  the 
accession  of  Sixtus  IV  to  the  papal  chair, 
Bessarion  was  despatched  as  legate  into 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Louis  XI  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy;  but  happening  unfortunately  to 
pay  his  first  visit  to  the  latter,  the  pride  of  the 
French  monarch  took  fire,  and  vented  itself  in 
a  personal  affront  to  the  lee  at*,  whose  beard 
he  is  said  to  have  seized  and  pulled  most  un- 
ceremoniously, dismissing  him  with  the  rudest 
expressions,  and  without  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mission.  This  affront,  we  are  told, 
broke  the  cardinal's  heart.  He  set  out  on  his 
return,  but  fell  seriously  ill  at  Turin,  and  died 
at  Ravenna  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  A  D. 
1472.  As  an  author  he  is  most  celebrated 
for  his  defence  of  Plato  against  the  attacks  of 
the  "  Calumniator,"  as  he  styles  him,  George 
of  Trebizond.  This  work  has  gone  through 
three  editions,  being  first  printed  without  a 
<late  at  Rome  in  1470,  afterwards  in  folio  at 
Venice  in  1503  and  1516.  He  also  translated 
Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  Aristotle's  me- 
taphysical works,  and  those  falsely  attributed 
to  Theophrastus.  Several  of  his  orations,  let- 
ters, &c.  were  printed  both  before  and  after  bis 
death. — Tiraboschi.  Moreri,  Nouv,  Diet,  Hist. 
BETHENCOURT  (John  de)  a  Norman 
baron,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Canary 
Islands  from  Henry  HI  of  Castile ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conquered  and  took  pos- 
session of  those  islands  in  1405,  and  held  them 
as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  Cana- 
ries had  been  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1344 
by  pope  Clement  VI,  and  bestowed  on  Lewis 
de  la  Cerda,  a  Castilian  nobleman  ;  but  he 
never  effected  a  settlement,  and  they  weTe 
only  visited  by  freebooters  till  the  conquest  ot 
Bethencourt,  who  transmitted  the  f<raual  iu* 
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thority  to  hit  descendants. — Robertson't  Hist, 
uf'  America. 

BETHLEM  GABOR,  a  Transylvauian, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  political  in- 
trigues and  conquests  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tevrnteenth  century.  He  acquired  the  favour 
of  Gabriel  Battori,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
whom  be  afterwards  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince  or 
wayvode  in  161S.  He  then  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  elector  palatine,  son-in-law  of 
James  I,  who  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  1619  Bethlem  in- 
vaded Upper  Hungary,  which  he  conquered  ; 
and  Lower  Hungary  having  also  submitted  to 
him,  he  took  Presburg  and  was  acknowledged 
prince  of  Hungary.  He  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  which  secured  him  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Protestant*,  who  had 
been  severely  persecuted,  but  under  his  domi- 
nion obtained  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was 
soon  after  declared  king,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  nobility.  The  em- 
peror of  Germany  sent  against  him  count  Buc- 
quoy,  who  recovered  Presburg  and  several 
other  places,  but  was  at  length  lulled  in  battle. 
A  treaty  was  then  concluded  between  Beth- 
lem, and  the  Emperor  by  which  the  former  re- 
nounced his  regal  title,  and  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  empire,  with  the  possession  of  various 
territories  in  Silesia  and  Hungary.  He  how- 
ever did  not  keep  the  treaty,  but  in  1624 
made  another  attempt  to  obtain  the  dominion 
of  Hungary.  He  was  at  first  successful ;  but 
being  defeated  by  the  imperial  general,  he 
agreed  to  a  second  treaty,  which  recognized 
his  authority  over  Transylvania  during  his  life, 
•nd  granted  him  several  lordships  in  Silesia  ; 
he  on  his  part  renouncing  his  pretensions  to 
Hungary,  and  all  connexion  with  the  enemies 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  died  in  1629, 
having  it  is  said  left  legacies  both  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  grand  seignor. — Aikins  G.  Biog. 

BETTERTON  (Thomas)  a  highly  cele- 
brated actor,  the  Roscius  of  his  day,  was  the 
son  of  a  cook  in  the  household  of  Charles  I, 
and  born  in  1635.  He  received  the  benefit  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  who  published  for 
air  William  Davenant,  through  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  brought 
on  the  stage  in  1656  or  1657.  After  the  re- 
storation he  was  attached  to  die  duke's  com- 
pany, and  went  over  to  Paris,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  II,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
French  stage,  and  adopt  such  improvement  in 
that  of  England  as  the  inspection  might  sug- 
gest. It  does  not  appear  that  Betterton  esta- 
blished a  decided  superiority  over  his  contempo- 
rary performers  until  the  coalition  of  the  king's 
and  duke's  companies,  when,  according  to  the 
account  of  him  in  Cibber's  Apology,  his  genius 
began  to  distance  all  competition.  His  line 
was  the  more  lofty  characters  of  tragedy ; 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur  em- 
bracing a  range  from  calm  dignity  to  the 
most  fiery  impetuosity,  are  reckoned  among 
hit  most  celebrated.   In  consequence  of  the  ad- 
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vantages  taken  of  the  actors  by  the  patentee* 
of  a  single  theatre,   Betterton  and  several  of 
the  superior  players  procured,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a  patent  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  which 
prospered  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then 
so  declined  that  a  re-union  of  the  companies 
again  became  advisable.     By  tliis  time  how* 
ever  the  infirmities  of  Betterton  obliged  him  to 
retire,  unhappily  in  very  narrow  circumstances, 
owing  to  having  lost  his  moderate  property  in 
a  commercial  undertaking  in  which  he  em- 
barked  by  the  advice  of  an  intimate  friend. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  in  honour  to  the 
heart  of  this  great  performer,  that  when  the 
daughter  of  that  friend  became  an  orphan,  bo 
maintained  her  as  his  own.     In  1709  a  benefit 
was  given  to  him,  in  which  he  himself  perform- 
ed   Melanthu*    in  the    JVI aid  'n  tragedy,  and 
was  aided  by  Mrs  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs  Barry, 
both  of  whom  had  retired  from  the  stage.     In 
1710  he  performed  again  at  a  benefit  allowed 
him  in  the  same  manner;  but  having  taken 
means  to  repel  the  gout  from  his  feet  for  that 
purpose,   the    expedient  proved    fatal.       He 
died  during  the  same  month,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey,  Steele  writing  a  Tatler 
to  honour  his  memory  and  record  the  event. 
Betterton  possessed  one  of  those  character! 
in  private  life  which  occasionally  do  so  much 
to  sustain  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged: 
off  the  stage  as  w»)l  as  on,  his  conduct  was 
manly,  decorous,  and  elevated  ;  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  general  esteem.     He  wrote  and 
adjusted  several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which 
exhibited  a  great  knowledge  of  stage  effect, 
usually  the  principal  merit  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  actors.     Biog.  Dram,     Cibber's  Apo- 
logy. 

BETT1NELLI  (Xavimi)  a  Jesuit  of  Man- 
tua, born  in  1718.  His  order  being  suppressed 
he  afterwards  lectured  on  oratory  at  Modena. 
His  principal  work,  "  Lettere  died  di  Virgilio 
agli  Arcadi,"  gained  him  great  credit.  His 
other  writings  are — "  Dell'  Entusiasmo  belle 
artij"  "Dialoghi  d'Amore ;"  "  Ragiona- 
menti  filosofici ;"  "  Delle  Lettere  e  delle  arti 
Man  to  vane,"  &c.  ;  "  Risorgimento  negli  stu- 
di,  nelta  arti  e  ne'  costumi  dopo  il  mille ;" 
"  Lettere  a  Lesbia  Cidonia  sopra  gli  epigram- 
mi  ;"  an  essay  on  eloquence,  letters  on  the 
fine  arts,  poems,  tragedies,  &c.  He  died  in 
1808.— Biog.  Univ. 

BETULEIUS  (Sixtus)  a  Suabian,  bora  at 
Mem min gen  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  afterwards  provost  of  the  college  of 
Augsburg.  He  published  commentaries  on 
some  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Lact&ntius, 
a  Greek  concordance  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  treatise  on  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  three 
sacred  dramas  on  the  subjects  of  Judith,  Su- 
sannah, and  Joseph.  He  died  in  1554  in  his 
fifty -fourth  year. — Moreri. 

BEVER  (Dr  Thomas)  an  English  civilian 
of  some  note,  chancellor  of  Bangor  and  lin- 
coln,  and  a  judge  of  the  cinqne  ports,  born  at 
Mortimer,  Berks,  in  1725.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  All  Souls  col- 
lege.    He  wrote  "  On  fa  &»b|  <*  *■*■ 
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deuce  and  Civil  Law/'  printed  in  4to,  17(50 ; 
and  "  On  the  legal  Polity  of  the  Romans," 
4loy  1781.  His  death  took  place  in  1791. — 
Cookt'i  Cat.  of'  Civilians. 

BEVERIDGE  (William)  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  English  church,  a  na- 
tive of  Barrow  in  I^icestershire,  born  in  1638, 
and  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
Here  he  applied  himself  with  such  intense  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  Eastern  literature,  as 
to  publish  in  his  twentieth  year  a  Latin  trea- 
tise "  Ou  the  Excellency  and  Use  of  Oriental 
Languages/'  in  which  he  reviews  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan 
tongues.  About  the  same  time  also  he  pro- 
duced a  Syriac  grammar.  Being  ordained  in 
1661,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ealing  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  collation  of  Sheldon  bishop 
of  London ;  but  in  1672,  being  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St  Peter's,  Corahill,  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  London,  he  resigned  that  piece  of 
preferment,  and  removed  to  the  metropolis. 
In  1681  he  was  raised  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Colchester,  with  the  prebendal  stall  in  St 
Paul's  cathedral  annexed  to  that  dignity. 
Three  years  after,  he  obtained  a  stall  at  Can- 
terbury. On  the  deprivation  of  Dr  Kenn  in 
1691,  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered 
to  his  acceptance,  which  however  he  declined 
from  conscientious  motives  ;  nor  was  it  till 
1704  that  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as 
bishop  of  St  Asaph.  This  new  dignity  how- 
ever was  enjoyed  by  him  little  more  than  three 
Years,  his  death  taking  place  at  Westminster 
in  1708,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on  theological  and  philolo- 
gical subjects.  Besides  the  works  already  al- 
luded to,  "  De  Linguarum  Orientalium  prse- 
atantia  et  usu,"  printed  8vo,  1658,  he  pub- 
lished "  Institution um  Chronologicarum  Li- 
feriduo,"  in  4to,  1669  ;  "  2vvo£utov  sivi  Pan- 
dects Canonum  SS  Ai>OBtolorum,"  &c.  Oxon, 
1672,  2  vols,  folio  ;  "  Codex  Canonum  Eccle- 
aia9  primitive  vindicatus,"  &c.  4to,  1679  ;  and 
a  treatise  on  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  4to,  1704,  which  has  run  through 
several  editions.  His  executors  after  his  de- 
cease printed  many  of  his  posthumous  works, 
the  principal  of  wliich  are  —  "  Thesaurus 
Theologicus,"  4  vols.  8vo ;  "  Private  Thoughts 
on  Religion  ;"  "  The  Necessity  of  frequent 
Communion  ;"  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,"  folio ;  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Old  Version  of  the  Psalms ;"  and  above  150  ser- 
mons, contained  in  twelve  octavo  and  two  folio 
volumes,  besides  other  tracts.  In  his  divinity 
he  leaned  strongly  towards  the  Calvinistic  side 
of  the  question  :  hence  eulogy  and  animadver- 
sion have  been  dealt  out  upon  his  tenets  in  a 
pretty  equal  proportion  ;  but  to  the  integrity, 
piety,  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  all  par- 
ties have  united  in  bearing  testimony.  He 
left  the  principal  part  of  his  property  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral.— Biog.  Brit 
BEVERLAND  (Adrian)  a  classical  scho- 

vemorable  for  his  learning  and  the  keen. 

*  character  of  his  writings.     He  was  born 
Mt  Middlebargh  u  Zealand,  and  stu- 
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died  law,  in  which  faculty  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  and  became  a  counsellor.  In  lo7d 
he  published  a  work  with  the  following  curious 
title  :  "  Peccatum  originate  philologice  elucu- 
bratum,  a  Themidis  Alumno,  Elutheropoli, 
in  Horto  Hesperidum,  Typis  Adami  et  Eva 
Terra  Filii.**  The  Dutch  magistrates  ordered 
this  book  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  committed 
the  author  to  prison,  whence  he  was  not  libe- 
rated without  much  trouble  and  expense.  He 
revenged  himself  by  a  severe  satire  on  the  ma- 
gistrates and  professors  of  Ley  den,  entitled 
"  Vox  clamantis  in  Deserto."  In  1680  he  pub- 
lished his  treatise  "De  Stolatae  Virginitatis 
Jure;"  and  wrote  a  still  more  offensive  tract, "  De 
Prostibulis  Veterum,"  which  his  friends  with 
difficulty  prevented  him  from  publishing. 
Isaac  Vossius  however  is  said  to  have  made 
use  of  it  in  his  notes  on  Catullus.  Beverland 
afterwards  was  somewhat  reformed  by  the 
admonitions  of  Dr  Edward  Bernard,  and,  as 
a  testimony  of  his  penitence,  wrote  "  De  For- 
nicarione  cavenda  Admonitio,  sive  Adhortatio 
ad  Pudicitiam  et  Castitatem."  He  was  living 
in  1712,  but  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency 
in  the  former  part  of  bis  life,  and  which  may 
in  some  measure  account  for,  though  it  cannot 
excuse,  the  perveision  of  bis  talents. — Chau 
fepie  Diet,  Hist*  Peignot,  Diet.  de$  Li v res  com 
damnes  au  Feu* 

BEVERLY  (John  of)  a  learned  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  a  na- 
tive of  Harpham  in  Northumberland.  Having 
assumed  the  cowl,  he  became  abbot  of  St  Hilda, 
whence  Alfred  king  of  Northumberland  raised 
him  in  685  to  the  see  of  Hexham,  and  two 
years  afterwards  to  that  of  York.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  having 
been  pupil  to  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede.  In 
704  he  founded  a  college  at  Beverly  for  secu- 
lar priests,  and  having  enjoyed  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity  thirty-four  years,  resigned  his 
mitre  and  became  once  more  a  simple  monk. 
He  died  May  7,  721  ;  but  having  the  credit 
of  performing  several  miracles,  after  bis  de- 
cease, Alfric  archbishop  of  York  had  his  bones 
taken  up  and  enshrined,  about  three  centuries 
after  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
devotional  treatises  still  extant.  There  was 
also  another  monk  of  this  name,  professor  of 
theology  at  Oxford  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
— Biog.  BriU 

BEVIN  (Elway)  a  celebrated  musician  and 
composer,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  a  pupil  of 
Tallis,  through  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  a  supernumerary  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal j  but  in  1637  he  lost  the  situation, 
it  being  discovered  that  he  adhered  in  secret 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Several  an- 
thems and  services  of  his  yet  remain  ;  but  his 
great  work  is  a  treatise  "  On  the  Composition 
of  Canons/'  published  in  1631,  and  dedicated 
to  bishop  Goodman  — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BEVIS  (John,  F  RS.;  a  physician  born  at 
Old  Sarum,  Wilts,  in  1695,  and  educated  at 
Christchurch,  Oxon,  where  he  graduated,  la 
1738,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Stoks 
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Newington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
he  built  an  observatory,  and  commenced  an 
astronomical  book  on  the  model  of  Bayer's,  to 
be  entitled  "  Uranographia  Britannica,"  but 
the  failure  of  his  engraver  caused  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  work.  Besides  his  papers  printed 
among  the  Plulosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
mineral  spring  at  Bagnigge  Wells,  the  "  Sa- 
tellite Sliding  Rule,"  and  "  1 1  alley's  Astro- 
nomical Tables/'  and  left  behind  him  a  ma- 
nuscript translation  of  Lalande's  Astronomy, 
lie  died  in  1771. — Philoso.  Mas.  1806. 

BKULANUS  or  BEULAN1US  (Samuel) 
an  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  who  made  addi- 
tions to  the  "  llistoria  Britonum"  of  Nen 
nius.  He  probably  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
Some  suppose  there  were  two  British  annalists 
of  this  name,  a  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  flourished  AD.  600. — 
Gunn'*  FAit.  of  Kenniiii'*  Hist. 

BEITHER*(M«cimli.)  a  pupil  of  Martin 
Luther,  a  native  of  Car  lost  ad  t  in  Germany, 
born  in  Li??.  Being  disgusted  with  the  law, 
to  which  he  was  bred,  he  became  a  physician, 
but  directed  his  attention  more  to  antiqua- 
rian researches  than  to  the  profession  which 
he  had  adopted.  He  pubh>hed  commenta- 
ries on  the  works  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Taci- 
tus; a  treatise  on  the  "  Fasti  Hebreorum, 
Atheniensium  et  Romanorura ;"  "  Animad- 
versiones  Historic*  et  Chronographicse  ;"  and 
"  Opus  Fastorum  Antiquitatis  Romans."  His 
death  took  place  in  1587. — Morer'u 

BEWICK  (John)  an  English  artist  who,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Thomas  Bewick, 
found  out  an  improved  mode  of  engraving  on 
wood,  which  they  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  almost  to  equal  the  delicacy 
of  copper-plates.  Engravings  of  this  kind 
are  done  in  relief,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  can  be  worked  together  with  letter- press. 
These  ingenious  brothers  were  settled  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  where  they  printed  in  1790 
a  "  History  of  Quadrupeds"  in  an  octavo 
volume,  which  first  made  known  their  abilities, 
and  still  maintains  its  credit  as  a  curious  and 
valuable  work.  They  produced  many  other 
specimens  of  art  and  were  engaged  toge- 
ther in  making  engravings  for  a  "  History  of 
British  Birds*7 (published  in  1797,  8vo,)  when 
John  Bewick  died  of  a  consumptive  disease, 
December  5th,  1795.  The  author  of  the  "  Pur- 
suitb  of  Literature"  has  bestowed  a  merited  eu- 
logium  on  the  subject  of  this  article  ,  who 
however  rather  revived  than  invented  the  art 
of  wood-engraving,  which  was  practised  by 
Albert  Durer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a 
style  of  almost  unequalled  excellence,  though 
it  afterwards  fell  into  a  state  of  neglect  and 
degradation.  Since  its  revival  by  the  Be- 
wicks, it  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
Branston,  Harvey,  Thompson,  and  other  ar- 
tists now  living. — Etmes't  Diet,  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

BEWLY  (William)  an  ingenious  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  contributed  by 
his  researches  to  the  improvement  of  chemical 
science  fa  the  last  century.    He  practj#?d  at  a 
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surgeon  at  Great  Massing  ham  in  Norfolk ; 
and  died  September  5th,  1783,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  in  Loudon,  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Or  Burney,  the  historian  of  music.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  published  any  distinct 
work  ;  but  some  valuable  papeis  by  him  were 
printed  among  the  philosophical  and  chemical 
essays  of  Dr  Priestly ;  and  he  was  for  some 
time  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  of  arti- 
cles on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.— 
Land,  Med.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  HoswelC*  Life  of 
Johnson. 

BEYER.  There  were  two  German  au- 
thors of  this  name.  Gkohge,  born  in  1665  at 
Leipsic,  v»as  educated  for  the  bar,  and  gave 
lectures  on  his  profession  at  Wirtemberg,  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
principal  work,  "  Notitiaj  auctorum  Juridico- 
rum,  &c."  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Declinatio  Juris  divini,  naturalis,  et  posi- 
tivi,"  4to.  He  died  in  1714. — August  vs,  the 
second,  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  is  some- 
times spelt  Beier,  was  born  in  1701.  He 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  library  at  Dresden ; 
historical  and  critical  remarks  on  scarce 
books ;  and  a  treatise  entitled  the  "  Arcana 
sacra,"  of  the  Dresden  library.  He  also 
published  "  Bemardi  Monetae  epistola  hacte- 
nus  inedita  ad  Mich.  Maittaire,"  8vo.  He 
died  in  1741. — Biog.  Univ. 

BEZE,  or  BEZ  A  (Theodore)  a  divine  of 
great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church   of  Geneva,   was  born   at  Vezelai,  a 
small  town  of  Nivernois  in  France,  of  parents 
nobly  descended.     He  passed  his  first  years  at 
Paris  with  his  uncle  Nicholas,  a  counsellor  of 
parliament,    who    sent   him    to    Orleans   for 
education,  where   he  was  placed  under  Wol- 
mar,    a  very    eminent    Greek   scholar,    who 
introduced    the    principles   of  the    Reforma- 
tion  into   France.     With   him    Beza  studied 
seven  years,  and  then  entered  upon  a  course 
of  law  ;  but  was  much  more  attached  to  clas- 
sical literature,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a 
turn  for  Latin  poetry,  in  which  be  wrote  seve- 
ral pieces,  the  licentiousness  of  which  subse- 
quently much  stained  his  reputation.  Notwith- 
standing, on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  priory  of  Longjumeau,  and  ano- 
ther  benefice ;  and   thus   enjoying  an   ample 
revenue,  Le  joined  somewhat  too  freely  in  the 
amusements  and    dissipation  of  youth.     The 
impression  which  he  had  received  from  his 
Protestant  tutor,  however,  never  forsook  him ; 
and  his  perplexity  was  increased  by  a  mar- 
riage of  conscience  with  a  young  woman,  which 
he  could  not  complete  without  divesting  him- 
self of  his  benefices.     At  length  a  severe  ill- 
ness assisted  the  suggestions  of  attachment 
and  conscience,  and  in  1548  he  fled  to  Geneva 
with  his  female  companion.     In  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  Greek  professorship  at 
Lausanne,  which  he  held  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  nine  or  ten  years ;  he  also  read  lec- 
tures in  French   on  the  New  Testament,  and 
published  several  books.    At  the  persuasion 
of  Calvin,  he  undertook  to  unisk.  taftTteudfe 
version   of  tixe  Piatana,  ^»\s\.c\v  VtaRfc  VsA. 
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begun  as  also  a  defence  of  the  absurd  doc- 
trine of  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  punish 
heresy.  This  treatise,  which  is  entitled  "  De 
Hssreticis  aMagistratu  puniendis,"  was  com- 
posed byway  of  reply  to  a  book  written  by 
Castalia  in  merited  reproach  of  the  atrocious 
execution  of  Servetus.  The  principles  of  the 
Reformation  being  at  that  time  legal  heresies, 
it  was  in  no  way  wonderful  that  the  romanists 
should  turn  the  arguments  of  Beza  against 
himself.  Besides  these  labours,  he  wrote  se- 
veral controversial  pieces  with  more  levity  and 
satire  than  his  maturer  judgment  approved ; 
and  having  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, took  a  journey  to  Germany  in  1558,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Protestants  to 
engage  the  German  princes  in  favour  of  the 
persons  imprisoned  at  Paris,  and  of  the  perse- 
cuted inhabitants  of  the  vallies.  In  1559  he 
removed  to  Geneva,  became  the  colleague 
of  Calvin  in  the  church  and  university,  and  at 
the  particular  request  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
was  deputed  to  assist  at  a  Protestant  confer- 
ence at  Passy  in  1561.  After  this  conference 
was  terminated,  he  remained  in  France,  and 
attended  the  prince  of  Conde,  as  minister,  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux.  At  the  peace  in  1563  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  and  sent  out  several  con* 
troversial  books,  composed  with  no  inconside- 
rable portion  of  acrimony.  In  1571  he  acted 
as  moderator  in  the  national  synod  of  Rochelle. 
and  was  employed  in  almost  all  occurrences 
in  which  the  interests  of  his  party  were  con- 
cerned. In  1588  he  lost  his  wife,  and  in  al- 
lusion to  the  similar  conduct  of  David,  married 
another,  whom  he  called  his  fair  Shunamite. 
His  increasing  infirmities  at  length  caused  him 
to  withdraw  from  public  instruction  ;  but  his 
genius  was  unextinguished  almost  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  October, 
1605,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Beza  was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities  and 
literary  acquirements;  whose  activity  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  has  necessarily  ex- 
posed him  to  excessive  calumny  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  writers.  That  he  was  a  virulent  dis- 
putant, there  is  no  doubt ;  nor  is  it  quite  untrue, 
that  the  style  and  tone  of  his  controversy  did 
something  towards  the  promotion  of  civil  dis- 
cord in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  stain  him  with  the  blame  of  inciting 
the  assassination  of  the  elder  duke  of  Guise 
by  Poltrot,  was  believed  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  early  Latin  poems  were  too 
popular,  hut  as  the  productions  of  a  then  un- 
settled youth,  can  scarcely  be  quoted  against 
the  man.  These  were  first  printed  in  1548, 
and  a  selection  from  them,  with  others  of  a 
graver  class,  was  printed  by  the  Stephen  sea  at 
Paris  in  1597,  4to,  with  the  title  of  "  Theod. 
Bexae  Poemata  varia."  His  theological  works 
are  very  numerous,  but  are  little  attended  to 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Testament  translated  into  Latin  with  notes, 
folio,  which  is  still  much  consulted  and  es- 
teemed. Beza  gave  a  Greek  MS,  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  of  the  gospels  and  acts  of 
•POarips,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
'■ite  oi  it  was  published  in 
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1793,  in  f  vols,  folio* — Baule.     Moren.    JW 
ditim. 

BIANCIII  (Antonio)  a  Venetian  gondolier 
of  the  last  century,  who  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  by  his  poetic  genius.  His  "  II  Da- 
vide  Re  d'  Israele,'  published  in  folio  in  1751, 
has  been  much  admired.  He  also  wrote  a 
poem,  entitled  "  II  Templi  owero  il  Salo- 
mone,"  4to,  1753 ;  a  treatise  on  Italian 
comedy  ;  and  an  oratorio,  called  "  Elia  sur  Car- 
melo.'  — Biog.  Univ. 

BIANCHl  (John)  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  James  Plancus,  a  native  or 
Rimini,  born  1693.  He  practised  medicine 
with  great  success,  and  published  several 
works,  as  well  professional  as  on  conchology, 
botany,  &c.  both  in  Italian  and  Latin.  Among 
them  are — "  Lettere  in  torn  o  all  cataratta," 
4to  ;  "  Observazioni  intorno  una  sezione  ana- 
tomica,"  4to ;  "  De  Monstris,"  4to  ;  "  Storia 
Medica  d'un  apostema  nel  lobo  destro  del  ce- 
re bello,"  8vo  ;  "  Dircorso  sopra  il  vitto  Pita- 
gorico,"  8vo ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Baths  of 
Pisa ;"  another  respecting  a  giant ;  a  third 
on  scarce  shells ;  an  account  of  a  girl  named 
Catterina  Vizani,  &c. ;  "  Epistola  anatomies 
ad  Jos.  Puteum  Bononiensera,"  4to ;  "  Dis- 
sertazione  de  vesicatori,  8vo  ;  and  "  Fabii  Co- 
lumns Phytobasanos."  He  was  considered 
very  skilful  in  his  profession,  and  died  in 
1775.— Ibid. 

BIANCHI  (John  Antonio)  an  Italian 
monk,  provincial  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites, 
and  an  inquisitor  at  Rome,  born  1686.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  tragic  dramas  on  re- 
ligious and  moral  subjects ;  a  work  on  the 
best  method  of  correcting  and  reforming  the 
modern  theatre  ;  and  a  treatise  in  opposition 
to  Pietro  Giannone,  entitled  "  Delia  poteste  e 
polizia  del  la  Chiesa,  dec."  5  vols.  4to ;  all 
which  he  printed  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Farnabio  Gioachmo  Annutioi.  He  died  in 
1748  at  Rome. — Ibid. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis)  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician  of  Verona,  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  the  Ale(hohli  Society  in  that  city, 
born  December  13, 1662.  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
afterwards  pope  Alexander  VIII,  held  him  in 
great  esteem,  and  distinguished  him  by  his 
patronage.  Though  enjoying  a  high  degree 
of  reputation  for  sanctity  among  his  contem- 
poraries, he  is  better  known  to  posterity  as  an 
author  and  an  antiquarian.  In  1697  lie  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  an  universal  history, 
under  the  title  of  "  Istoria  Universale  provata 
con  monumenti  et  figurata  con  simboli  de  gli 
Anticbi."  Tins  work,  which  he  never  finished, 
commences  with  the  creation,  and  extends  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  In 
170 1-2  he  was  appointed,  by  pope  Clement  XI, 
secretary  to  the  assembly  of  learned  men 
charged  with  the  reformation  of  the  calendar ; 
in  which  capacity  be  published  in  the  year 
following  two  scientific  tracts,  "  De  Calenda- 
rs et  Cyclo  Caesaris,  &c."  He  also  exhibited 
his  talents  as  an  astronomer,  by  tracing  the 
meridian  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  the  Char- 
treux,  an  account  of  which  he  printed,  entitled 
"  De  nummo  et  Gnomone  Cleraentino/' 
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afterwards  produced  a  plan,  the  result  of  eight 
yean9  labour,  for  tracing  a  meridian  line 
through  Italy*  but  died  before  he  was  able  to 
commence  his  operations  for  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect.  His  other  works  are — 
"  Memoirs  on  the  Comets  of  1684  and  of  1702, 
and  of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  17  24;"  an  "Ac- 
count of  the  Alethofili  Society  ;"  another  of  the 
discovery  of  a  subterranean  sepulchre  in  1726, 
on  the  Appian  way,  entitled  "  Camera  ed 
Inscrizioni  Sepolcrati  di  Liberti,  &c,"  1727  ; 
M  Hesperi  et  Phosphori  nova  Phenomena/' 
1728 ;  "  Astronomies  et  Geographic®  obser- 
vationes,"  folio;  "Del  palazzo  de  Cesari;" 
and  "  Opuscula  varia,"  4to,  2  vols.  He  also 
superintended  an  edition  in  three  folio  vols,  of 
the  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  librarian  Anas- 
tasius.  The  Roman  senate  ennobled  him,  and 
that  of  Verona  placed  his  bust  in  their  cathe- 
dral after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
March  1729,  of  dropsy.  Fontenelle  wrote  an 
eulogium  on  his  memory. — Biog,  Univ. 

BIANCHI  (Francis)  a  musical  com- 
poser of  eminence,  a  native  of  Cremona.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  highly  popular 
operas,  one  of  which  had  a  narrow  escape  at 
Vienna  in  1785.  This  was  the  "  Disertor 
Franchese,"  in  which,  Pacchierotti  having  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  French  soldier, 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  audience  was  so  of- 
fended by  the  sight  of  the  costume  of  common 
life  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  upon 
their  stage,  that  the  piece  was  condemned  at 
once.  Luckily  for  the  composer,  some  royal 
personage,  then  passing  through  the  city,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear  the  piece ;  out  of  de- 
ference to  him,  the  performance  was  permitted, 
when  the  rapture  it  excited  equalled  the  pre- 
vious disapprobation,  and  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  its  author's  future  fame.  Bianchi  some 
years  afterwaids,  coming  to  England,  wrote 
"  Castore  e  Polluce,"  for  Signora  Storace,  and 
*'  Inez  di  Castro,"  for  Mrs  Bilhugton,  which 
where  both  much  admired.  His  "  Semira- 
mide"  also  had  a  great  run,  being  selected  by 
Band  for  her  debut  in  England. — Biog.  Diet. 
4'Muu 

BIANCHINI  (Joseph)  a  native  of  Verona, 
nephew  to  Francis  Bianchini,  born  1704.  He 
was  a  celebrated  rhetorician  as  well  as  an 
author.  He  published  a  curious  account  of 
the  death  of  the  countess  Cornelia  Zangari, 
who  underwent  a  species  of  self-combustion 
from  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits: 
this  work  has  been  translated  into  English. 
His  other  works  are — "  Evangeliarum  quad- 
ruplex  Latinse  version  is  antique, "  folio ; 
"  Demonstratis  historian  ecclesiastics  quadri- 
yartita?  monumentis  ad  fidem  temporum  et 
gestorum,"  folio,  2  vols. ;  a  vindication  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Home.  The  period  of  his 
decease  is  uncertain. — Biog.  Univ. 

BIANCHINI  (Joseph  Maria)  a  native  of 
Tuscany,  born  1683  at  Prato.  Having  gra- 
duated in  the  university  of  Pisa,  he  assumed 
the  tonsure,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  theo- 
logical lecturer  and  a  polemic.  He  translated 
the  Canticles  into  Italian  verse  with  copious 
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annotations,  and  is  the  author  of  two  other 
works,  the  one  a  treatise  on  the  satirical  poetry 
of  the  Italians,  in  4 to,  the  other  entitled  "  D« 
gran*  duchi   di  Toscana  della  real  casa  de 
Medici,"  folio.     He  died  in  1749.— Ibid. 

BIAS,   called    one   of    the   wise   men   of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Priene,  a  small  town  of 
Caria,  B.  C.  570.     Although  born  to  consider- 
able riches,  he  lived  without  splendour,  but  ex* 
pended   his   fortune   in   noble    and  generous 
actions.  On  one  occasion  some  pirates  brought 
several   young  women  to   sell  as   slaves    at 
Priene,  whom  he  ransomed  and  maintained, 
until  he  could  restore  them  to  their  friends. 
Some  striking  maxims  of  wisdom  are  ascribed 
to  him,  which  are  enumerated  by  Brucker.    It 
is  said,  that  hearing  some  profligate  persona 
in  a  storm  invoke  the  gods,   he  exclaimed, 
"  Hold  your  peace,  lest  tbey  should  discovef 
that  you  are  here."      The  action  which  termi 
nated  his  life  was  very  affecting.     Having  in- 
tended the  senate,  being  then  very  old,  to  de* 
fend  the  interest  of  an  old  friend,  when  he 
had  finished,  being  much  fatigued,  he  reclined 
his  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  son  of  one  of  his 
daughters.     The  orator  who  pleaded  for  his 
opponent  then  replied;  and  having  concluded 
the  judges  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  friend 
of  Bias,  who  expired  the  same  instant  in  the 
arms  of  his  grandson. — Stanley,     Brucker. 

BIBLIANDER  (Theodore)  a  learnea 
scholar  and  Protestant  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wbo,  according  to  a  fashion  then  pre 
valent  among  the  Continental  literati,  new  mo- 
delled after  the  Greek  his  proper  name,  which 
was  Buchmann,  i.  e.  Book-man.  He  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  became  divinity 
professor  at  Zurich  in  1532.  The  heterodox) 
or  liberality  of  his  opinions  concerning  predes- 
tination, occasioned  him  to  be  superseded  by 
Josiah  Siraler  in  1560  ;  but  he  held  the  title 
of  protestor  emeritus  till  his  death,  which  was 
caused  by  the  plague  in  1564.  His  writings 
are  extremely  numerous.  In  a  tract,  "  De 
Ratione  communi  omnium  Lin eu arum,"  he  as- 
serts that  God  had  endowed  him  with  the 
ability  of  judging  of  all  languages  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  He  published  a  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  and 
Latin,  and  other  Mahometan  works,  with  a 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet ;  and 
he  was  also  concerned  in  the  Latin  Bible 
printed  at  Zurich  in  1543. — Moreri.  Teissier, 
Eloges  des  Hommes  Savant. 

BICHAT  (Marie  Francis  Xavier)  a 
French  physician,  pupil  to  the  celebrated 
Petit  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  of  Desault  of 
Paris,  born  in  1771  at  Thoirette.  The  interest 
of  his  friend  Desault  procured  him  the  medical 
professorship  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  in  which 
situation  he  remained  till  his  death  in  180& 
He  published  several  medical  treatises,  among 
which  are— one  on  the  membranes,  8vo  ;  an- 
other, entitled  "  Physiological  Researches 
respecting  Life  and  Death,"  8vo,  1799 }  and 
a  third  on  "  Anatomy  in  General,  as  applied 
to  Physiology  and  Medicine,"  in  four  8vo 
volumes.  He  also  wrote  an  etaogium  on  De- 
sault, printed  in  the  fourth  volume  oC  tab 
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eical  Journal,  and  various  memoirs  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  Medical  Society. — Nuuv.  Diet. 
Hi*. 

BIDDERMAN  (John  Gottlieb)  a  native 
of  Naumberg  in  Germany,  born  1705,  in  which 
place  he  became  rector  of  the  public  college, 
resigning  for  that  purpose  the  appointment  of 
librarian  at  WirtembeYg,  where  he  had  gra- 
duated. The  more  lucrative  situation  of  rector 
of  the  public  school  at  Friedburg  being  offered 
him  in  1747,  he  accepted  it,  and  discharged 
it?  duties  until  his  death.  He  was  an  excel 
lent  classic,  and  is  the  author  of  several  learned 
treatises,  among  which  are — "  De  Latinitate 
Maccaronica ;  "  Acta  Scholastica,"  in  8  vols. ; 
and  "  Selecta  Scholastica,"  in  two;  "  De 
arte  Obliviscendi ;"  "  De  insolentia  titulorum 
librariorom ;"  "  De  religione  eruditorum," 
&c.     He  died  in  1772* — Biog.  Univ. 

BIDDLE  (John)  a  celebrated  Socinian 
writer,  was  born  in  161.5  at  Wotton-under- 
Edge  in  Gloucestershire.  He  received  the 
elements  of  education  at  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  place,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  Here  he  became  an  eminent  writer,  and 
having  graduated  as  A  M.  in  1641,  was  chosen 
master  of  Gloucester  free-school.  While  in 
this  capacity,  he  devotedly  attached  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  being  led  to 
doubt  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  drew  up 
twelve  arguments  on  the  subject ;  in  conse- 

rce  of  which  he  was  committed  to  jail  by 
parliamentary  committee  then  sitting  at 
Gloucester,  but  was  liberated  on  security  being 

Siven  for  his  appearance  when  called  for. 
bout  six  months  afterwards,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
and  examined  before  a  committee,  to  whom 
he  readily  acknowledged  his  opinion  against 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  this  de- 
claration, he  was  immediately  committed  into 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  house, 
and  his  •*  Twelve  Argument!  "  were  ordered 
to  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  He  how- 
ever persisted  in  his  opinions,  and  in  1648 
published  two  tracts,  containing  his  "  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity,1' and  "  The  Testimonies  of  Irameus,  Jus- 
tin Martyr,"  and  several  other  early  writers  on 
the  same  subject.  These  publications  induced 
the  assembly  of  divines  to  solicit  Parlia- 
ment to  decree  the  punishment  of  death  against 
those  who  should  impugn,  the  established 
opinions  respecting  the  Trinity  and  other 
doctrinal  points,  as  well  as  to  enact  severe 
penalties  for  minor  deviations.  The  Parlia- 
ment indulged  these  ministers  in  their  in- 
tolerant request ;  which  immediately  exposed 
Biddle,  who  would  neither  consent  nor  recant, 
to  the  loss  of  life  ;  but  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  Parliament  itself;  and  the  penalties  to 
which  this  sweeping  measure  rendered  many 
in  the  army  liable,  prevented  its  execution.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  Independants  after  the  death 
of  Charles  having  produced  a  kind  of  general 
toleration,  Biddle  received  the  benefit  of  this 
change,  and  retired  into  Staffordshire,  where  he 
xktdlj  entertained  by  a  magistrate  of  the 
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county,  who  left  him  a  legacy.  He  was  how- 
ever some  time  after  again  remanded  to  pri- 
son by  the  zeal  of  president  Brad  sh  aw.  ana 
remained  for  some  years  in  confinement,  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  privations,  until  some- 
what relieved  by  being  allowed  to  correct  the 
printing  of  a  Greek  scptuagint,  then  publishing 
in  London.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  in 
1657  restored  him  to  liberty,  when  he  imme- 
diately disseminated  his  opinions,  both  by 
preaching  and  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Two- 
fold Scriptuie  Catechism."  A  complaint  be- 
ing made  to  Cromwell's  Parliament  against 
this  book,  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house, where  he  remained  for  six  months, 
until  released  by  due  course  of  law.  In  the 
next  year  however  a  dispute  with  an  Ana- 
baptist again  involved  him  in  trouble,  and  he 
was  remanded  under  the  severe  ordinance  be- 
fore-mentioned, to  take  his  trial  for  his  life. 
Cromwell,  who  disapproved  of  this  intoler- 
ance, then  took  him  out  of  this  peril  and  ba- 
nished him  to  St  Mary's  castle,  Scilly,  where 
he  assigned  him  an  annual  subsistence  of  a 
hundred  crowns.  Here  he  remained  three 
years,  until  the  Protector,  at  the  intercession 
of  his  friends,  once  more  liberated  him  in 
1658.  He  then  became  pastor  of  an  Iudepen- 
dant  congregation,  and  continued  to  support 
his  opinions,  until  fear  of  the  Presbyterian  Par- 
liament of  Richard  Cromwell  induced  him  to 
retire  into  the  country.  On  die  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  he  preached  as  before  until  the  Re- 
storation, which  obliged  him  to  confine  his  ex- 
ertions to  private  preaching.  He  was  however, 
in  June  1662,  apprehended  at  one  of  those 
assemblies,  and  upon  process  of  common  law, 
fined  100/.,  and  ordered  to  be  in  prison  until  it 
was  paid.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  this  sentence 
by  catching  one  of  the  distempers  so  common 
at  that  time  to  gaols,  and  died  in  September 
1622,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  a 
martyr  to  religious  intolerance.  The  private 
character  of  this  courageous  sectarian,  like 
that  of  most  of  those  who  suffer  from  p  inci- 
ciple,  was  moral,  benevolent,  and  exemplary  ; 
and  his  learning  and  logical  acuteness,  ren- 
dered him  very  fit  to  gain  proselytes.  He  did 
not  agree  in  all  points  with  Socinus  but  was 
apparently  unsolicitous  to  establish  a  perfect 
agreement.  Toulmin  styles  him  the  father  of 
the  modern  Unitarians. — Biog.  Brit,  Touimm't 
Mem.  of  Socinus. 

BIDLAKE  (Dr  John)  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  author  of  various  poetical 
as  well  as  devotional  writings.  He  was  bom 
in  1755  at  Plymouth,  and  brought  up  at  the 
grammar-school  there,  of  which,  having  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
he  was  afterwards  the  high-master.  Three 
years  before  his  death,  an  epileptic  fit  seized 
Kim  in  the  pulpit,  while  delivering  the  Bamp- 
ton  lecture  at  St  Mary's,  which  terminated  m 
the  total  loss  of  sight.  In  addition  to  the 
lecture  above  mentioned,  he  published  an  '*  In- 
troduction to  Geography,"  12mo :  "  The  Sea." 
"  The  Country  Parson ;"  "  The  Summer  Eve," 
"  The  Year/'  and  "  Youth,"  poems,  sepa- 
rately printed  in  octavo,  besides  a  quarto  vo- 
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hune  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  "  Virginia," 
a  tragedy  ;  "  Eugenio,"  a  tale  in  one  volume 
lfmo;  and  two  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
died  in  1814. — Gent.  Mag. 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey)  a  physician  of  Am- 
sterdam, born  in  1649,  eminent  for  his  skill  in 
anatomy,  of  which  science  he  became  profes- 
soi  at  the  Hague  in  1688,  and  afterward*  at 
Leyden  in  1694.  On  the  abdication  of  James 
II  of  England,  Bidloo  attended  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  this  country,  in  quality  of  body 
physician,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who  expired 
in  his  arms.  On  this  event,  Bidloo  returned 
to  his  professorship  at  Leyden  in  1702,  and 
died  there  eleven  years  afterwards.  His  fame 
rests  principally  upon  his  splendid  work  on 
the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  first 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1685,  with  105  ad- 
mirable plates  from  the  designs  of  Lairesse, 
the  fidelity  of  which  however  is  not  rated  so 
highly  as  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  The 
publication  of  this  work  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  with  Ruysch  and  William  Cowper, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  charged  with  having 
bought  up  several  of  his  plates  in  Holland,  and 
re-issuing  them  with  some  trifling  alteration  as 
his  own ;  a  charge  which,  although  answered, 
was  by  no  means  refuted.  His  other  works 
are  "  A  Relation  of  the  last  Illness  and  Death 
of  William  III ;"  "  De  Animalculis  Hepatis," 
&c.  Leyden,  169^;  "De  Venenis,"  Leyden, 
1704 ;  "  Exercitat :  anatomico-chirug :  De- 
cad  II,"  Leyden,  1708  ;  with  a  few  other 
dissertations  and  orations.  A  volume  of  his 
poems,  written  in  Low  Dutch,  was  collected 
after  his  death,  and  published  in  1719.  He 
left  hehind  him  one  son,  Nicholas,  afterwards 
inspector  of  hospitals  and  physician  to  the 
czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  brother  Lambert, 
author  of  a  work  "  De  re  herbaria." — Ding. 
Univ.     Bible  Anatomy. 

BIEL.  There  were  two  learned  German 
ecclesiastics  of  this  name,  both  celebrated  theo- 
logians. The  first,  Gabriel,  a  native  of 
Spires  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
became  in  1 477  professor  of  divinity  at  Tubin- 
gen. He  was  the  author  of  several  theologi- 
cal works,  among  which  are  lectures  on  the 
mass,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  sentences  of 
Occam.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in  1495. 
John  Christian,  the  second,  was  born  in 
1687  at  Brunswick,  and  was  a  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  published  a  valuable 
lexicon  of  the  septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  entitled  "  Novus  Thesaurus  Phi- 
lological" &c.  He  died  in  1745-— Biog. 
Univ. 

BIELFIELD  (James  Frederic,  Baron 
de)  a  German  author  of  no  great  note,  a  na- 
tive of  Hamburgh,  born  1717.  The  king  of 
Prussia  employed  him  as  a  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  afterwards  placed  his  brother,  prince 
Ferdinand,  under  his  tuition.  In  1747  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  curator  of  the  universities, 
and  in  1748  was  ennobled,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  privy  counsellor.  He  published 
"  Familiar  Letters,  or  Elements  of  Universal 
Erudition,'   in  3  vols.  8vo ;  "  Political  Insti- 
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tutious,"  3  vols.  8vo,  of  both  which  there  are 
English  translations ;  "  Dramatic  Amuse- 
ments ;"  and  "  Progress  of  the  Germans  in 
the  Belles  Lettres/7  8vtj.  He  died  in  1770, 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hi*. 

BIERLINGIUS  (Caspar  Theophills)  a 
German  philosopher,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  Lutheran  divine,  and  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Rinteln  on  the  Weser  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  reformed  clergy 
who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Tho- 
niasius  relative  to  the  nullity  of  magic,  ghostly 
visitations,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  popular 
demonology.  There  is  extant,  in  the  Miscel- 
lanea Curiosa,  1671,  a  paper  of  this  writer, 
entitled  "  Observatio  de  Serpent©  Varcam 
emulgente."  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. —  Heumanni  Contpectut 
Reipublicez  Liter ar'nr. 

BIERON  or  Bl HERON  (Mademoiselle)  a 
very  ingenious  Parisian  lady,  who  distinguish- 
ed herself  by  talents  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She 
was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1795.  She 
studied  with  success  music,  painting,  history, 
and  geography ;  but  is  chiefly  deserving  of  no- 
tice for  her  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the 
curious  works  she  executed  to  illustrate  that 
science.  These  are  models  in  wax  of  various 
parts  of  the  animal  structure,  which,  toge- 
ther with  her  paintings  on  vellum  of  subjects 
belonging  to  natural  history,  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris, 
Vicq  d' Asyr  in  1777  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  the  anatomical  pre- 
parations of  Mad.  Bieron  ;  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  bought  several  for  her  cabinet,  now  in 
the  museum  of  Natural  History  at  Petersburgh. 
— Diet,  de  Femmet  CaUct.  Elmes's  Diet,  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

BIGLAND  (Ralph)  an  English  herald 
and  topographer,  who  was  a  native  of  Kendal 
in  Westmoreland.  He  was  appointed  Gaiter 
king  at  arms  in  1780,  and  died  in  1784.  at 
the  age  of  seventy- three.  He  employed  him- 
self in  making  collections  for  a  history  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  possessed 
some  landed  property.  His  son  Richard  Big- 
land  published  from  his  manuscripts,  in  one 
volume  folio,  the  first  part  of  "  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Gloucestershire,"  1792«— MoaOs's  B*. 
biiotheca  Heraldica. 

BIGNE  or  V1GNE  (Grace  de  la)  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  born  at  Bayeux  about  the  year  1338. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  in 
1356  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  while  in  the 
suite  of  king  John  of  France  (to  whom  he  was 
chaplain)  and  accompanied  his  master  to  Eng- 
land. His  principal  poem,  "  Le  Roman  dea 
Oiseaux,"  was  composed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  dauphin,  and  printed  in  1520  with  Gaston 
de  Foix  s  work  on  the  chace.  His  death,  the 
exact  time  of  which  is  uncertain,  took  olace 
about  the  year  1374. — Biog.  Univm 

BIGNE  (Marquerin  de  la)  a  descendant 
of  the  same  family  as  Grace  de  la  Bigne,  wis     jd 
eminent  far  bit  proficiency  \xv  \3uft  \*w\e*  *■»»  *™ 
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He,  like  bis  ancestor,  was  a  native  of 
Bayeux,  bora  in  154(3,  and  became  a  doctor 
of  the  Sor  bonne,  with  the  deanery  of  Mans. 
Hia  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum,"  printed  first  in 
eight  folio  volumes,  1575,  was  afterwards  re- 
published in  16  volumes  folio,  with  additions, 
and  is  a  valuable  compilation.  Ilia  aversion  to 
litigation  was  so  great,  as  to  induce  him  to  sur- 
render his  church  preferment,  rather  than  wait 
the  issue  of  a  suit ;  on  this  occasion  he  removed 
from  Bayeux  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
died  there  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Several  of  his  sermons  and  public 
addresses  have  been  printed. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist. 

BIGNON  (Jerome)  a  learned  French 
writer,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1589,  and  was 
privately  educated  by  his  father,  an  erudite 
advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  mathematics,  law,  and 
divinity.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  parental 
care,  that  Jerome  published  a  description  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  three  years  afterwards  two 
other  works  which  gained  him  great  reputation 
in  France ;  the  first  being  a  treatise  "  On 
Borne  and  its  Antiquities/'  1604,  8vo  ;  and 
the  second  a  treatise  '  On  the  Electiou  of  the 
Popes,"  1605,  8vo.  Henry  IV  appointed 
him  page  of  honour  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
superiority  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  order  to 
confute  a  Spanish  book  claiming  a  similar 
precedency  for  those  of  Spain,  which  work 
be  dedicated  to  Henry.  In  1613  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  "  Formulse  of  Mar- 
culphus,"  with  learned  notes,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  In  1614  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  where  he  met  with  much  at- 
tention from  pope  Paul  V,  and  the  celebrated 
father  Paul.  On  his  return  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  bar,  and  was  nominated  advocate- 
general  in  the  grand  council ;  which  office  he 
discharged  with  so  much  reputation,  that  the 
king  appointed  him  counsellor  of  state  and  ad- 
vocate-general on  the  parliament,  and  in  1642 
librarian  to  the  king.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  on  many  critical  state  occasions,  espe- 
cially during  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  cued  much  esteemed  in  1656,  of  an  asthma, 
aged  sixty-six. — Mortri.  Perrault's  Hommes 
llluu    Btog.  Univ. 

BIGNON  (John  Paul)  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  an  abbe,  and  also  librarian  to  the 
king  of  France,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
fertility  of  invention  and  fancy.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Medallic  history  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  He  also  wrote 
"Vie  de  Francois  Levesque,"  1684,  l?mo, 
and  "  Les  Avantures  d'Abdalla  fils  d'Hanif," 
a  work  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  in 
which  he  displays  much  vivacity  of  imagina- 
tion.    He  died  in  1743. — Biog.  Univ. 

BILF1NGER  (G forge  Bernard)  a  Ger- 
man author,  bora  at  Canstadt  in  1693.     A  sin- 
lutus  nature  was  observable  in  him  and 
■  family,  most -of  the  members  of  which 
twelve  fingers  and  as  many  toes.     The 
for  learning  which  he  had  accuired 
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obtained  for  niin  »he  professorship  oi  pmlo46* 
phy  at  St  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  that  of 
divinity  at  Tubingen.  His  most  valuable  work 
is  bis  "  Dilucidationes  Philosophic^  de  Deo, 
Animh  Humaua,  Mundo,"  &c.  printed  in  4to. 
He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  "  Origin  of 
Evil,"  •«  On  the  Harmony  existing  between 
the  mental  and  coq>oreal  Powers  of  Man  ;" 
and  a  learned  dissertation  entitled  "  Specimen 
doctrine  veterum  Sinarum."  He  died  in  17o0. 
Biog.  Univ. 

BILGUER(John  ULRic)aSwiss  physician 
of  great  eminence,  especially  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  surgery,  was  born  at  Coire  in  17*0, 
graduated  at  Halle  in  1761,  died  1796.  He 
attended  the  Prussian  array  iu  several  cam- 
paigns, and  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility  (which 
he  never  made  use  of)  for  his  services.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  in  which  he  main- 
tains the  inutility  of  amputation  in  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds  ;  a  theory  which  has  been 
strongly  controverted  by  Pott  and  others,  and 
adopted  and  defended  by  Kirkland.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  management  of  army-  hospitals, 
and  on  hypochondriasis. — Biog.  Univ 

BILL1NGTON  (Elizabeth)  the  most  ce- 
lebrated English  female  singer  of  her  day  :  she 
was  of  German  origin,  but  born  in  England  in 
1770,  her  rather,  Mr  Weichsell,  being  a  native 
of  Saxony.  At  an  early  age  she  studied  the 
piano-forte  under  Schroeter,  and  attained  to 
an  extraordinary  proficiency.  At  fourteen  she 
made  her  tiret  appearance  as  a  singer  at  Ox- 
ford, and  two  years  afterwards  married  Mr 
Billington,  a  performer  on  die  double-bass, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  Dublin,  where  she 
made  her  dSbut  there  in  the  opera  of  "  Orpheus 
and  Euridice."  From  Ireland  sbe  returned  to 
London,  where  she  appeared  at  Covent-  Gar- 
den for  the  first  time  as  Rosetta,  in  Arne's 
"  Love  in  a  Village,"  with  such  unprecedented 
success  as  to  secure  her  an  immediate  engage- 
ment at  what  was  then  considered  the  enor- 
mous salary  of  1000/.,  and  a  benefit,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season ;  the  managers  after- 
wards voluntarily  giving  her  the  profits  of  a 
second  night.  While  in  town,  she  continued  to 
take  lessons  of  Mortellari,  a  celebrated  Italian 
master  then  iu  London,  and  on  the  closing  of 
the  theatre,  repaired  to  Paris,  in  order  to  pro- 
fit by  the  instructions  of  Sacchini.  in  1785 
she  returned  to  Eugland,  and  appeared  at  the 
concerts  of  ancient  music  with  Madame  Mara, 
whose  brilliant  performance  she,  to  say  the 
least,  fully  equalled.  From  this  period  till 
1793,  no  music  meeting,  opera,  or  concert  of 
reputation,  was  considered  complete  without 
her.  In  the  last  named  year  she  visited  Italy, 
and  performed,  accompanied  by  her  brother 
C.  Weichsell,  at  the  theatre  of  St  Carlos  a* 
Naples;  Francis  Bianchi  composing  expressly 
for  her  his  celebrated  opera  "  Inez  de  Cas- 
tro." Her  engagement  here  met  with  an 
abrupt  and  melancholy  interruption.  Her 
husband  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  just  as 
she  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  theatre. 
In  1796  she  appeared  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome,  being  every  where  receivM 
with  the  loudest  expressions  of  applause,    1* 
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1799  she  entered  the  hvmeneal  pale  a  second 
Urns,  with  Mr  Felipent  whoiu  she  accompa-  ( 
Died  to  Milan,  la  1801  h#r  wonderful  powers 
being  then  in  their  fall  meridian,  she  returned 
to  the  London  stage,  appearing  alternately  at 
either  house,  and  astonishing  the  whole  musi- 
cal world  by  her  Mandane ;  a  performance 
that  has  never  since  been  equalled  in 
Knglish  opera.  Engagements  now  multi- 
plied upon  her,  and  contiuued  incessantly  till 
her  final  retirement  from  public  life,  which 
took  place  in  1809.  The  last  exhibition  of' 
Ler  powers  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity 
at  Whitehall  chapel,  the  queen,  the  prince 
regent,  and  most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  being  present.  In  1817  she  quitted 
England  for  ever,  and  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness at  her  villa  of  St  Artien,  an  estate  she 
had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  territories. — 
Biog.  Diet,  of'  Music. 

B1LSON  (Thomas)  an  English  prelate  un- 
der Elizabeth  and  James  I,  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  born  1536.  He  was  educated  at , 
the  grammar-school  of  Winchester  (of  which  ' 
city  he  was  a  native)  and  afterwards  became 
successively  master  of  that  seminary  and  war- 
den of  the  college,  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  ' 
1593  as  a  champion  of  episcopacy,  by  his  work  i 
entitled  "  The  Perpetual  Government  of  J 
Christ's  Church,"  his  polemical  exertions  were 
three  years  afterwards  rewarded  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester,  whence  ^e  was 
translated  the  next  year  to  the  more  valuable 
one  of  Winchester.  He  entered  warmly  into  all 
the  polemical  questions  of  that  period,  and 
spoke  at  great  length  in  the  controversial  as- 
sembly held  at  Hampton  Court.  He  also 
acted  as  a  delegate  in  1613,  on  the  famous 
divorce  cause  between  the  earl  of  Essex  and 
his  countess,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Miles 
Smith  bishop  of  Gloucester,  revised  the  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  his  con- 
troversial works  are — treatises  "  On  Christian 
Subjection  and  Unchristian  Rebellion,"  1585; 
"  The  Survey  of  Christ. 's  Sufferings  for  Man's 
Redemption,"  1604  ;  besides  several  sermons, 
one  of  which  was  preached  by  him  at  the  co- 
ronation of  James  I.  He  died  June  18,  1616, 
and  lies  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. — Biog. 
Brit* 

BINGHAM  (Joseph)  a  native  of  Wake- 
field in  Yorkshire,  born  September  16U8,  and 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  there,  whence 
lie  removed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  that  foundation  ;  hut 
was  compelled  to  resign  it  in  consequence  of 
the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  as  evinced  in  a  sermon 
delivered  by  him  at  St  Mary's,  October  28, 
1695.  On  this  occasion  he  retired  to  the 
living  of  Headhourne-Worthy,  Hants,  to 
which  he  had  been  presented  five  years  before 
by  his  friend  Dr  Radcliffe ;  and,  undismayed 
I J  the  censures  of  the  university,  boldly  printed 
the  obnoxious  sermon,  with  a  defence  of  the 
tenets  it  maintained.  Here  he  passed  his  in- 
voluntary leisure  in  compiling  a  work  of  great 
earning  and  research,  called  "  Origines  Eccle- 

liioo.Dici.— No,  XVII. 
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siastica:."  The  first  volume  of  this  laboriouf 
work  appeared  in  1708,  and  the  whole  was 
eventually  completed  in  10  vols.  8vo;  an 
edition  being  also  printed  in  2  vols,  folio.  J 
was  shortly  after  translated  into  Latin,  and 
acquired  a  great  circulation  on  the  Continent; 
being  still  esteemed  a  standard  book  in  al 
matters  connected  with  ecclesiastical  polity. 
In  1712  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
collated  him  to  the  living  of  Havant  near 
Portsmouth  ;  an  addition  to  his  income  which 
his  large  family  rendered  particularly  accept- 
able. The  failure  however,  in  1720,  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  in  which  he  had  embarked 
the  whole  of  his  savings,  once  more  reduced 
his  circumstances  to  comparative  indigence; 
and  his  death  taking  place  within  three  yean 
after,  he  was  little  able  to  retrieve  his  affairs. 
Of  his  children  six  survived  him  ;  the  eldest 
of  whom  collected  and  published  his  father's 
works  in  2  vols,  folio,  1725.  Among  them  are 
a  "  Scholastic  History  of  Lay  Baptism,"  ori- 
ginally printed  in  8vo,  1712,  and  a  "Dis- 
course on  the  Mercy  of  God  to  Penitent  Sin. 
ners." — Biog.  Brit. 

1310  N,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Borysthenes,  a  Grecian  colony  in  Scythia, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
king  of  Macedon,  B.  C.  276.  He  is  said 
when  young  to  have  been  slave  to  an  orator* 
who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  left  him  a 
legacy  which  enabled  him  to  study  philosophy 
at  Athens.  He  was  first  a  disciple  of  Crates, 
then  of  Theodorus  the  atheist,  and  lastly  of 
Theophrastes  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  adhered 
most  to  the  opinions  of  Theodorus.  He  was 
skilled  in  music  and  poetry,  and  possessed 
considerable  talent  at  repartee,  but  seems  to 
have  acquired  very  little  title  to  the  character 
of  a  philosopher,  his  life  having  been  profligate 
and  licentious,  and  his  death  superstitious. 
He  died  at  Chalcis ;  and  some  fragments  of 
his  moral  writings  have  been  preserved  by 
Stevens. — Stanley.     Bntcker. 

BION,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet,  and  native  of 
Smyrna,  the  period  of  whose  existence  is  un- 
certain. Some  make  him  contemporary  with 
Theocritus,  while  others  suppose  that  he  flou- 
rished a  century  later,  about  187  B.  C.  Mos- 
chus  the  poet,  who  was  his  disciple,  in  a  beau- 
Li  ful  elegy  on  his  death,  mentions  that  he  was 
taken  off  by  poison.  This  is  almost  all  that  if 
known  concerning  him.  His  "Idyllia"are 
characterized  by  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  style,  and  abound  with  correct  and 
pleasing  imagery.  There  are  many  editions  of 
his  poems,  together  with  those  of  Moschus, 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  He  skin,  Oxford, 
1748,  8vo. — Bay  I*.  Elton's  Speeimtns  of  tk$ 
Classic  Poets. 

BIONDO  (Flavio).     See  Bt.ondus. 

B1RAGO  (Frincis)  an  Italian  author  of 
great  authority  in  what  the  Italians  call 
41  Scienza  Cavalleresca,"  which  embraces  all 
questions  relative  to  nobility,  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  the  laws  of  honor.  He  was  bom 
in  1562,  of  a  noble  Milanese  family,  and  wrote 
as  late  as  the  year  1637.  By  Crescenri,  •  A 
contemporary,  and  author  of  a  treatise  "  Of)    fl 
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the  Nobility  of  Italy,"  we  are  informed  that 
he  was  deemed  an  oracle  throughout  that 
country  in  all  matters  relative  to  chivalrous 
dispute.  He  also  wrote  several  works  on  the 
subject,  which  are  enumerated  by  Ginguene  ; 
the  principal  part  of  these  are  collected  in 
one  volume  4to,  entitled  "  Opere  Cavelleres- 
che  distinte  in  quattro  libri,  cioe  in  discorsi ; 
Consign  libro  I  e  II ;  e  discisioni  ;"  Bologna, 
1686,— Bwg.  Univ. 

BIRAGUE  (Clement)  an  engraver  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who,  although  a  native  of 
Milan,  exercised  his  art  chiefly  in  Spain.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  first  who  discovered  a 
method  of  engraving  on  the  diamond ;  the 
first  work  of  which  kind  executed  by  him  was 
ft  portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  the  unfortunate  son 
of  Philip  II.— Ibid. 

BIRAGUE  (Flaminbo  DE)a  French  poet, 
although  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  household  of  the  king  of  France.  He 
modelled  himself  after  Ronsard;  and  his 
"  Premieres  OBuvres  Poetiques,"  consisting  of 
sonnets  and  minor  pieces,  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  1581.  He  also  wrote  a  satire  enti- 
tled "  L'Enfer  de  la  mere  Cardine,"  Paris, 
1583  and  1597,  both  editions  of  which  are 
very  rare.  In  1793  the  elder  Didot  printed 
an  elegant  edition  of  only  100  copies,  eight  of 
which  were  on  vellum. — Ibid, 

BIRCH  (Thomas)  an  industrious  historian 
and  biographer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1705 ;  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  practised  the  occupation 
of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  to  which  the  son  also 
was  destined.  His  early  taste  for  reading  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  a  literary  life,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  choose  on  condition  of  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  ac- 
cordingly, after  some  previous  tuition,  became 
usher  in  three  different  schools,  and  then  went 
to  Ireland  with  dean  Smedley.  In  1728  he 
married  a  clergyman's  daughter,  who  died  in 
the  following  year.  Having  left  the  Quakers, 
he  took  orders  in  the.  church  in  1730,  and  ob- 
tained in  1733  a  living  in  Essex,  through  the 
patronage  of  the  attorney-general,  afterwards 
lord  Hardwicke.  In  1734  he  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  "  General  Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary," founded  on  that  of  Bayle,  and  com- 
pleted in  10  vols,  folio  in  1741.  His  coadju- 
tors in  this  useful  work  were  the  Rev.  John 
Peter  Bernard,  John  Lockman,  and  George 
Sale.  In  1735  Birch  was  chosen  at  member 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies.  He 
subsequently  obtained  various  preferments  in 
the  church,  the  last  of  which  were  the  united 
rectory  of  St  Margaret  Pattens  and  St  Ga- 
briel, Fenchurch,  in  London,  and  the  rectory 
of  Debden  in  Essex.  In  1752  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1753  obtained  the  diploma  of  DD.  by 
the  favour  of  archbishop  Herring.  He  was 
likewise  Appointed  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  Ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  the 
effice  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
after,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1765,  he 
illtd  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  road 
a  London  and  /iampstead     Dr  Birch 
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Lad  formed  very  extensive  manuscript  collec- 
tions, which,  together  with  his  library  of 
printed  books,  he  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum.  His  principal  works  are  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  accompanying  the  "  Heads 
of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great  Britain,"  en- 
graved by  Houbraken  and  Vertue  ;  "  An  In- 
quiry into  the  share  which  Charles  I  had  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,"  8vo ; 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
from  1581  till  her  death,"  2  vols.  4to  ;  "  The 
Life  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
king  James  I,"  8vo ;  "  The  Life  of  Dr  John 
Ward,  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Gresham  col- 
lege," 8vo  ;  "  The  Life  of  archbishop  Tillot- 
son,"  8vo.  Besides  which,  he  was  the  editor 
of  "  Thurloe's  State  Papers;"  Cndworth's 
"  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  ;" 
"  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen ;"  the  prose  works 
of  Milton ;  and  various  collections  of  letters, 
&c.  Dr  Birch  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
literature.  He  collected  fully  and  faithfully, 
but  without  much  discrimination,  materials  re- 
lating to  the  various  subjects  of  his  research, 
which  are  calculated  to  afford  important  as- 
sistance to  writers  possessed  of  more  taste  and 
judgment.  Dr  Johnson  was  repeatedly  obliged 
to  Birch  for  literary  information  :  he  bestowed 
on  him  a  Greek  epigram,  and  for  many  years 
corresponded  with  him  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  is  said  to  have  considered  him  as  a 
dull  writer,  and  to  have  satirically  observed — 
"  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversa- 
tion, but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and 
benumbs  all  his  faculties."  The  literature  of 
this  country  is  however  certainly  much  in- 
debted to  the  activity  and  diligence  of  Dr  Birch. 
Biog.  Brit.     BotiveU's  Life  of  Johnson. 

BIRKBECK  (Morris).     See  Appendix. 

BIRD  (Edward)  R  A.  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  died  at  Bristol,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  November  2,  1819.  He 
excelled  in  painting  comic  subjects,  and  was 
distinguished  for  an  accurate  attention  to  na- 
ture, and  speed  and  facility  of  execution.  In 
his  earlier  efforts  he  was  patronized  by  the 
marquis  of  Stafford,  who  placed  in  his  cele- 
brated gallery,  among  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  the  first  picture  of  any  consequence 
painted  by  Bird.  His  "  Chevy  Chace  "  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  historical  painter 
to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales;  his 
"  Psalm  Singers "  in  a  country  church  was 
painted  for  his  majesty  ;  and  others  of  bis 
productions  are  in  the  collections  of  various 
amateurs* — Gent.  Mag. 

BIRD  (Francis)  an  English  sculptor  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1667,  and  studied  at  Brussels,  and  after- 
wards under  Le  Gros  at  Rome.  His  principal 
performance  was  the  monument  of  Dr  Busby 
in  Westminster  abbey.  He  also  executed  the 
representation  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  in 
the  pediment  of  that  cathedral,  the  bas-reliefs 
under  the  portico,  the  statue  of  queen  Anne, 
and  the  four  figures  round  the  pedestal  in  front 
of  the  same  edifice.  He  died  in  1731*— 
WaboU'i  Anecdote*  o/  Paintings,  §c. 
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BIRD  (John)  an  ingenious  and  eminent  ma- 
thematical instrument  maker  in  the  last  century. 
Among  many  undertakings  which  he  executed, 
was  the  construction  of  a  mural  quadrant,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  pier  in  the  royal  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  for  taking  observations 
towards  the  north.  This  instrument  was  made 
in  consequence  of  an  application  to  govern- 
ment by  Dr  Bradley,  astronomer  royal,  in 
1 748,  stating  the  defects  of  the  old  quadrant, 
which  had  been  executed  under  the  lirection 
of  George  Graham.  In  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Bird  in  1768,  entitled  "  The  Method  of 
constructing  Mural  Quadrants,"  4to,  he  has 
given  a  description  of  Ins  own  instrument,  and 
spates  the  precautions  he  adopted  to  render  it 
superior  to  that  of  Graham,  to  whose  great 
skill  in  mechanics  he  candidly  bears  testimony. 
He  also  published  a  piece  entitled  "  The 
Method  of  dividing  Astronomical  Instru- 
ments." Bird,  whose  profesional  reputation 
was  not  confined  to  his  native  country,  died 
March  24, 1776,  at  his  residence  in  the  Strand 
London. — Original, 

BIRD  (William;  an  eminent  musician  of 
the  old  school,  a  pupil  of  Tallis,  chosen  or- 
ganist of  Lincoln  in  1563.  In  1569  he  suc- 
ceeded Parsons  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  com- 
posed a  great  quantity  of  sacred  music,  chiefly 
set  to  Latin  words,  though  published  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  James  I.  'lo  much  of  this 
English  words  were  adapted  afterwards  by 
dean  Aldrich,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his 
style,  and  collected  his  works.  A  service  and 
several  of  his  anthems  are  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  Boyce's  printed 
acore,  while  many  more  are  to  be  found  in 
Dr  Tudway's  manuscript  collection  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  The  celebrated  canon,  "  Non 
nobis  Domine,"  is  also  generally  attributed  to 
him.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1623 
bio*.  Diet*  of  Music. 

BIREN  (Ernest  John)  duke  of  Courland, 
one  of  the  extraordinary  political  adventurers 
occasionally  created  by  the  whims  of  despo- 
tism. He  was  descended  from  a  humble 
family  in  Courland,  his  father  being  simply 
huntsman  to  the  duke.  Ernest  received  part 
of  his  education  at  the  university  of  Konigs- 
burgh  in  Prussia,  and  in  1714  visited  Peters- 
burgh,  in  order  to  solicit  the  situation  of  a 
court  page,  which  he  was  refused  for  want  of 
nobility.  He  then  returned  to  Courland, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  chancellor 
Bestucheff,  who  introduced  him  to  Anne, 
duchess  dowager  and  regent  of  Courland.  The 
duchess,  fascinated  by  his  handsome  person 
and  address,  rapidly  made  him  her  chief  fa- 
vourite, and  put  into  his  hands  the  government 
of  the  country ;  one  of  the  first  results  of  which 
promotion  was  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor 
BestucliefF.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that  Biren 
should  not  accompany  her ;  but  she  soon  broke 
her  word,  and  during  her  whole  reign  he  ruled 
Russia  with  sovereign  sway,  and  almost  peo- 
pled the  deserts  of  Siberia  with  exiles,  20,000 
of  whom  were  despatched  there  during  his  ten 
years'  administration.      He  even  treated  bis 
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mistress  with  the  most  haughty  violence  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  admitted,  that  both  in 
external  and  internal  policy,  Russia  flourished 
under  his  influence,  and  that  he  was  not  fearful 
of  employing  men  of  first  rate  talent.  In 
1737,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  duke  of  Cour- 
land, Anne  compelled  the  nobles,  who  would 
not  admit  him  into  their  body,  to  choose  him 
for  their  sovereign  ;  on  which  he  immediately 
crushed  every  vestige  of  freedom  in  the  states. 
He  also  prevailed  on  the  infatuated  empress, 
on  her  death  bed,  to  nominate  her  nephew 
Ivan  her  successor,  and  himself  the  regent 
during  his  minority,  and  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure his  authority  with  his  usual  decision. 
At  length  however  a  party  was  formed  against 
him,  headed  by  prince  Munich,  who  succeeded 
in  seizing  his  person  in  1740,  and  conducting 
him  to  Siberia  in  his  turn,  where  he  remained 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  five 
roubles  a  day  for  his  maintenance.  On  the 
accession  of  Peter  III,  all  the  exiles  were  re- 
called, and  Biren,  Munich  his  enAny  (who  had 
also  been  subsequently  banished)  and  many 
victims  of  Biren's  tyranny,  all  met  at  the  new 
emperor's  court.  Great  offers  were  then  made 
to  him,  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  duchy, 
which  he  always  stedfastly  refused.  He  was 
at  leugth  in  1763  restored  to  all  his  honours 
by  Catharine  II,  and  closed  his  eventful  life 
at  Mittau  in  1772,  in  his  eighty-third  year. — 
Cote's  Travels  into  Russia, 

BIRKENHEAD  (sir  John)  a  political 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  saddler  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1615.  Having  re- 
ceived some  tincture  of  leaning  at  the  gram- 
mar-school, he  came  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered a  servitor  of  Oriel  college  in  1663. 
Hence  he  was  recommended  to  archbishop 
Laud  as  an  amanuensis,  who  created  him  AM, 
by  diploma  in  1639,  and  by  his  influence 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
college.  His  preferment  leading  him  to  reside 
at  Oxford,  when  Charles  made  that  city  his 
head-quarters,  he  set  up  a  journal  entitled 
the  "  Mercurius  Aulicus,"  in  support  of  the 
royal  cause.  Being  expelled  from  Oxford  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors,  he  retired  to  Lon- 
don, where,  by  his  pasquinades  and  other  tart 
performances  in  favour  of  the  Cavaliers,  he 
brought  on  himself  various  imprisonments. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  soon  taken  into 
favour,  chosen  member  of  parliament,  and 
promoted  to  various  offices,  becoming  finally 
master  of  requests.  His  abilities  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  drollery  and  burlesque, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  poetical  attempts, 
»et  to  music  by  Lawes.  He  died  in  1679.— 
Biog.  Brit. 

BIRKHEAD  (Henry)  a  modern  Latia 
poet,  was  born  in  London  in  1617,  and  finish- 
ed his  education  at  Oxford.  By  the  patronage 
of  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  in  1688,  and  kept  his  fellowship  un- 
til the  Restoration,  when  he  became  registrar 
of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  His  works 
"Poematia  in  Elegiac*,  lamVxc^^oVycsi^ 
&c.  1656.  8vo ',  **  Ou\nw  \a\.««t\mvu?  ^ 


fvo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  set  eral  Latin 
elegies  ou  the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  He  died  some  time  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  —  Btog.  Brit. 
Wood's  Athen.  Oion. 

BIRON  (Ami and  de  Gontault,  baron  de) 
ft  celebrated  French  warrior  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  born  about  1524,  and  was 
in  his  youth  page  to  the  famous  Margaret 
queen  of  Navarre.  After  passing  through  the 
gradations  of  military  service,  he  was  made 
grand  master  of  the  artillery  in  France  in  1569. 
In  consequence  of  this  situation  he-  escaped, 
though  a  Protestant,  falling  a  victim  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Henry  III  in 
1577  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  lieutenant-general 
of  Guienne.    After  the  assassination  of  that 

frince,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
lenry  I V,  whom  he  served  with  courage  and 
fidelity  at  the  battles  of  Arques  and  Ivri.  On 
the  latter  occasion  he  commanded  the  reserve, 
and  contributed  to  the  victory  by  bis  skilful 
manoeuvres,  though  his  troops  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  When  the  engage- 
Bent  was  over,  he  saiaf  to  the  king,  who  had 
exposed  his  person  with  great  temerity — "  You 
Sire,  have  acted  the  part  of  Biron  to-day,  and 
he  has  acted  yours."  He  reduced  part  of 
Normandy  to  subjection,  and  supported  the 
courage  of  Henry  by  his  advice  and  exhorta- 
tions, when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
I'pernai  in  1 592.  Biron  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  left  commentaries  on  the  affairs  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  They  were  never  publish- 
ed, and  are  said  to  have  been  lost. — Sully' t  Mem. 
"—Mormi. — Charles  deGontavlt,  duke  de 
Biron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  served 
Henry  IV  in  many  battles  and  sieges,  where 
he  acted  with  the  utmost  bravery.  On  the 
field  of  Fontaine-Francois,  in  1594,  the  king 
himself  rescued  him  from  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  for  some  time  a  great  favou- 
rite with  his  master,  who  made  him  admiral  of 
France  in  159J,  and  afterwards  marshal  and 

Jovernor  of  Burgundy,  and  raised  him  to  a 
ukedom.  He  was  employed  in  embassies  to 
to  England  and  other  countries  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  manner  in  which  he  was  honoured 
and  trusted  by  his  sovereign,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  seduced  into  a  conspiracy  against 
liim  by  the  Spaniards ;  wliich  being  discovered 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  in  the 
court  of  the  Bastile,  July  31,  1602,  at  the  age 
of  forty.  His  behaviour  at  his  exit  exhibited 
ft  striking  contrast  with  his  general  conduct, 
aa  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  courage,  and 
gave  way  to  womanish  tears  and  lamentations. 
— Ibid. 

B1SCOE  (Richard)  an  English  clergy- 
man, originally  educated  and  ordained  as  a 
di&seatST,  hot  admitted  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church  in  1726.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dt  Benison  of  Shrewsbury,  under  whom  he 
studied  in  the  grammar-school  of  that  town. 
In  1727  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Mary 
~  ich  in  the  city  of  London,  with  a  preben- 
atall  in  St  Paul's,  and  shortly  afterwards 
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was  appointed  a  king's  chaplain.  His  Boy*, 
lecture,  preached  between  1736  and  1738,  ai.d 
printed  fourye.rs  afterwards  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lume sunder  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  tne 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  confirmed  by  other  Au- 
thors," has  been  much  admired.  He  died  in 
17 '48 *— Chalmers1  G.  Diet. 

BISSET  (Robert)  a  native  of  Scotland, 
educated  at  Edinburgh  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. He  took  the  degree  of  LLD.,  and  be- 
came a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea;  but  not 
succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  for  the  press.  His  chitf 
productions  are — a  history  of  the  reign  of 
George  III,  6  vols.  8vo  ;  the  life  of  Edmund 
Burke,  2  void.  8vo ;  and  an  edition  of  the 
Spectator,  with  lives  of  the  authors,  6  vols.  He 
died  in  18')5,  aged  forty-six. — Gent.  Mag. 

B1TAUBE  (Paul  Jeremiah)  a  trench 
writer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  com- 
positions in  what  has  been  termed  poetic  prose, 
or  that  ornamented  style  of  which  the  Tele- 
machus  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Psyche  and  Cupid 
of  La  Fontaine,  are  excellent  specimens,  and 
which  Florian  and  other  modern  authors  have 
successfully  adopted.  Bitaube  was  born  at 
Berlin  of  French  refugee  parents,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  a  Protestant  divine,  though  he  did 
not  exercise  that  function.  In  1762  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin.  After  the  French  Revolution,  he 
was  made  an  associate  of  the  National  Institute. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1808.  His 
principal  work  is  "  Joseph,"  a  tale,  which 
has  been  often  published,  and  of  which  there 
is  an  English  translation.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  other  pieces  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  a  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  besides  some  miscellane- 
ous tracts. — Btog.  Univ. 

BIZOT  (Peter)  a  French  historian,  canon 
of  St  Saveur  d'Herisson  in  the  diocese  of 
Bourges.  He  was  the  author  of  a  curious  and 
useful  work  entitled  "  Histoire  Medallique  de 
la  Republique  d'  Hollande,"  Amsterdam, 
1682,  3  vols.  8vo,  of  which  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1732.  He  died  in  1696. 
— Moreri. 

BLACK  (Joseph)  a  celebrated  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  chemical  science 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1788  at 
Bourdeaux  in  France,  but  of  British  parents. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
became  a  medical  student  when  Dr  Cullen 
was  professor  in  the  university.  Black  became 
his  favourite  pupil,  assisted  him  in  his  experi- 
ments as  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  that  knowledge  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished.  In  1750  he 
entered  as  a  student  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1754  took  the  degree  of  MD.  His 
inaugural  dissertation,  which  was  entitled  "  Do 
humore  acido  a  cibis  orto,  et  magnesia  alba," 
exhibits  the  outline  of  his  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  causes  of  the  causticity  of  alkaline 
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mWtaucea.  lie  proceeded  to  dcve?'(»c  these 
din  triurs  in  a  j>*|*r  entitled  •«  Experiments 
on  Magnesia  Alba,  Quicklime,  and  soth-  other 
alkaline  subManccs,"  which  he  read  before 
the  IJtcraiy  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ami  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  "  Eawiys  Phy- 
sical and  Literary,"  17. id.  About  the  name 
iivntt  he  succeeded  I)r  Cut  ten  as  professor  of 
medicine  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Glas- 
gow. Here  he  continued  his  investigations, 
and  in  1757  brought  forward  the  curious  and 
important  doctrine  of  latent  heal,  on  which  de- 
pend the  causes  of  fluidity  and  evaporation, 
and  which  has  most  admirably  illustrated  the 
effects  of  low  and  high  temperature  in  pro- 
ducing die  freezing  and  boiling  of  various 
substances,  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat 
(whereon  rests  the  construction  of  thermome- 
ters) and  other  interesting  phenomena  of  che- 
mistry. The  fame  conferred  on  Dr  Black  by 
the  publicity  of  these  discoveries  occasioned 
his  bring  invited  to  take  the  chemical  profes- 
sorship at  Edinburgh,  on  the  removal  of  I)r 
Cullen  to  another  department.  This  event, 
which  took  place  in  1765,  railed  him  to  the 
fust  rank  in  his  peculiar  line  of  study  in  the 
principal  school  of  medical  science  in  Europe. 
He  steadily  sustained  the  fame  he  had  ac- 
quired ;  but  with  a  singular  degree  of  philo- 
sophical indifference  he  neglected  to  publish 
many  of  the  additional  discoveries  which  were 
the  fruit  of  his  continual  researches,  any  other- 
wise tnan  by  mentioning  them  in  his  lectures : 
conies  of  them  were  taken  by  several  ->f  his 
students,  by  which  means  they  were  pr«  ntiul- 
gated  to  the  world.  His  only  publications, 
after  liis  removal  to  Edinburgh,  were — a  paper 
"  On  the  effect  of  boiling  uj>on  Water,  in  dis- 
posing it  to  freeze  more  readily,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1774  ;  and  "  An  Analysis 
of  the  Waters  of  some  riot  Springs  in  Ice- 
land/* published  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1791.  The  latter  relates  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  of  the  solution  of  siliceous  earth, 
or  flint  in  hot  water,  and  its  de|K>sition  on 
cooling.  When  Dr  Black  commenced  his 
scientific  career,  the  theory  of  Stahl,  which 
accounted  for  chemical  phenomena  by  the  ge- 
neral agency  of  phlogiston,  was  universally 
admitted,  and  to  that  system  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  refer  in  his  theoretical  reasonings 
and  explanations  of  facts  and  appearances. 
Hence,  when  Lavoisier  and  his  countrymen/ 
published  a  new  hypothesis,  on  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  system  of  Stahl, 
and  therefore  termed  the  antiphlogistic  thecry, 
Dr  Elack  was  for  some  time  one  of  its  most 
strenuous  opponents ;  but  he  ultimately  be- 
came convinced  of  its  superior  accuracy,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  ingenious  philosophers 
by  whom  it  was  elaborated.  The  death  of  this 
great  man  was  sudden,  and  attended  with  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  He  was  alone  in  his 
study  taking  his  usual  slightevening's  repast  of 
hread  and  milk  and  water,  when  his  decease 
occurred ;  and  so  calmly  did  the  mortal  change 
take  place,  that  a  tcrrac*,  on  entering  the 
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room,  found  him  quite  dead,  with  the  cup  0( 
milk  and  water  resting  on  his  knee,  held  so 
steadily,  that  not  a  drop  of  the  liquid  had 
been  spilt.  He  had  always  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  his  health  had  declined  for  some 
years  before  this  event,  which  happened  Dec. 
6,  1799.  Dr  Black  was  a  bachelor.  He  be- 
longed  to  the  royal  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Lavoi- 
sier he  received  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  appointed  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In 
1 803  his  •'  Lectures  on  Chemistry"  were  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscript,  in  2  vols.  4to,  by 
professor  Robison,  with  a  memoir  of  the  au- 
thor.— Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Aikin'l 
G.  Bio*.  J  * 

BLACKBURNE(FnANcis)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  eminent  for  his  theological 
writings,  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1705.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ad- 
mitted pensioner  of  Catharine  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
and  was  elected  conduct  or  chaplain-fellow, 
on  which  title  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1 728. 
It  was  not  until  1739  that  he  took  priest's 
orders,  on  his  induction  to  the  rectory  of  liis 
native  town  Richmond,  Ly  the  presentation  of 
sir  Conyers  D'Arcy  and  John  \  ork,  esq.  He 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  Dr  Hutton, 
archbishop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  collated 
in  1750  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  the  prebend  of 
Bilton.  In  1750  he  engaged  in  that  course  of 
defence  of  Christian  liberty,  for  which  he 
became  afterwards  so  famous,  by  writing  "  An 
Apology  for  the  Author  of  a  Book,  entitled 
'  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions  relating  to  the 
Church  of  England,  &cc. ;'  "  of  which  work  ho 
was  accused  of  being  the  author,  although 
disapproved  of  by  him  as  being  too  cautious 
and  delicate  to  raise  the  spirit  of  reform 
which  it  meant  to  excite.  He  subsequently 
printed  several  single  sermons  and  charges, 
nnd  in  1756  entered  into  the  controv  rsy  con- 
cerning the  "  Intermediate  State,"  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  work  entitled  ••  No 
Proof  in  the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate 
State  of  Happiness  or  Misery,  between  Death 
and  the  Resurrection."  He  wrote  several 
other  pieces  on  the  same  topic,  concluding 
in  1765  with  "  A  Short  Historical  View  of 
the  Controversy  concerning  tlie  Interme- 
diate State ;"  of  which  work  an  edition,  with 
large  additions,  was  published  in  1772.  In 
1768  he  began  to  publish  his  sentiments  on 
subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith  required  by 
the  church,  in  "^Remarks  on  the  Rev  vt 
Powell's  Sermon  in  Defence  of  Subscription  ;** 
which  work  was  preliminary  to  the  piece  which 
gained  him  so  much  celebrity,  entitled  "  The 
Confessional ;  or  a  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Right,  Utility,  Edification,  and  Success 
of  Establishing  Systematical  Confessions  of 
Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Protestant  Churches,'* 
8vo,  1766.  This  performance  consists  of  eight 
chapters,  the  thro*  first  of  which  contain  a 
view  of  the  rise  anu  progress  of  confessions  of  ^k 
faith,  the  right  to  establish  them,  and  thfh   'iftfl 
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Utility,  and  expediency  when  established ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  examine  bishop  Bur- 
Bet's  mode  of  justifying  subscription,  and  ex- 
pose the  fluctuating  casuistry  of  those  who 
pursue  a  different  method;  the  sixth  and 
seventh  appreciate  the  sentiments  and  reason- 
ing of  the  writers  who  plead  for  a  latitude,  and 
whence  the  practice  of  subscribing  in  different 
tenses  has  been  derived ;  and  the  last  sums 
up  the  whole  consideration.  The  "  Confes- 
swnal"  excited  great  attention  ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  rapidly  called  for ;  and  numbers  of 
pamphlets  for  and  against  it  appeared  during 
several  succeeding  years.  A  supposition  being 
entertained  that  the  writer  would  not  remain 
under  the  establishment,  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  London,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Chandler 
ill  1766,  invited  archdeacon  Blackburne  to 
succeed  him.  This  proposal  he  however  de- 
clined, thinking  his  consistency  sufficiently 
maintained  by  declining  all  further  preferment 
which  might  require  a  renewal  of  subscription. 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  refusing  a 
living  of  considerable  value  on  that  account, 
although  the  revenue  of  all  Iris  other  prefer- 
ments did  not  exceed  200L  per  annum ;  an 
account  which  vindicates  him  from  anv  sordid 
motives  for  remaining  in  the  church.  In  fact 
his  theological  opinions  did  not  lead  him  so 
near  to  Unitarianism  as  his  relatives  Lindsey 
and  Disney ;  and  on  the  secession  of  the  latter 
he  drew  up  a  paper  entitled  "  Why  are  you 
not  a  Socinian  V  which  was  not  published  in 
his  life  time  from  motives  of  delicacy,  but  is 
now  added  to  his  works*  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished "  Considerations  on  the  present  State 
of  the  Controversy  between  the  Protestants  and 
Papists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  in 
which  he  denies  the  title  of  the  latter  to  tole- 
ration on  Protestant  principles,  on  the  plausible 
but  untenable  ground,  that  persecutors  on 
system  ought  not  to  receive  toleration  from 
others.  In  order  to  restrain  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  spiritual  court  at  Richmond,  he 
accepted  in  1767  the  office  of  commissioner  to 
the  commissary  of  that  archdeaconry,  and 
acted  with  great  skill  and  judgment  in  that 
capacity.  When  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  writing  the  life 
of  Martin  Luther,  but  was  diverted  from  the 
design  by  the  death  of  the  philanthropic  Mr 
T.  Hollis,  a  memoir  of  whom  was  undertaken 
by  archdeacon  Blackburne.  The  increasing 
infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  from  after- 
wards resuming  his  former  intention,  but  he 
ei  ecu  ted  his  professional  duties  to  the  last, 
dying  at  his  parsonage-hease  at  Richmond, 
August  7,  1787.  His  style  of  writing  was 
strong  and  animated,  and  he  is  more  enter- 
taining as  a  controversialist  than  most  who  en- 
gage in  that  line  of  composition.  His  publi- 
cations are  numerous,  and  all  are  either  theo- 
logical or  controversial,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  short  pieces  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, in  favour  of  political  liberty.  He  also 
largely  contributed  to  a  collection  of  letters 
oad  essays  on  this  subject,  published  in  3  vols. 
1774.— Biog.  Brit.  Aikint  G.  Biog.  Diet. 
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BLACKBURNK,  MD.  FRS.  (Thomas) 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  university  he  quitted  withoit 
taking  a  degree,  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  He  then 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in 
physic ;  and  about  1777  he  settled  as  a  me- 
dical practitioner  at  Durham.  He  died  in 
1782,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  His  only 
publications  were  an  inaugural  dissertation — 
"  De  Medici  institutis,"  Edinburgh,  1775  ; 
some  contributions  to  a  medical  journal  ;  and 
a  communication  to  Dr  S.  F.  Simmons,  which 
appeared  in  his  work  on  the  Taenia. — London 
Med.  Joitrn.  vol.  iii. 

BLACKLOCK  (Thomas)  a  poet,  remark- 
able for  his  literary  attainments  under  the 
misfortune  of  a  deprivation  of  sight,  was  born 
at  Annan  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in  1721. 
His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  Cumberland, 
although  humble,  were  industrious  and  well- 
informed.  At  the  age  of  six  months  he  lost 
his  sight  by  the  small-pox ;  and  as  he  grew  up, 
his  father,  with  exemplary  industry  and  af- 
fection, endeavoured  to  lessen  his  calamity  by 
reading  to  him  such  books  as  instructed  or  en- 
tertained him,  when  he  always  appeared  to 
be  particularly  pleased  with  the  works  of 
Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison. 
Such  was  the  kindness  his  peculiar  situation 
and  gentle  temper  excited,  that  he  was  seldom 
without  some  companion,  who  aided  in  his 
singular  course  of  education,  until  he  had  even 
acquired  some  knowlege  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  versify,  and 
his  performances  at  length  became  the  subject 
of  discourse  in  his  neighbourhood.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  lost  his  father,  on  which  he  was 
invited  by  Dr  Stephenson,  a  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  to  visit  that  metropolis,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  university.  He  soon 
became  a  proficient  in  Latin,  as  also  in  French, 
which  he  chiefly  acquired  by  conversation  with 
a  French  lady,  the  wife  of  provost  Alexander. 
He  also,  in  the  course  of  nearly  ten  years'  study 
at  the  university,  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  sciences.  In  175-1  he  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems,  which  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  Mr  Spence,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  life,  character,  and  productions, 
which  brought  him  into  general  notice ;  and  a 
quarto  edition  of  his  poems  being  soon  after- 
wards published  by  subscription,  a  considera- 
ble sum  was  thereby  raised  for  his  benefit. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, and  having  passed  through  the  usual 
course,  was  licensed  in  1759  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dumfries.  In  1762  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr  Johnson,  surgeon  of 
Dumfries ;  a  connexion  which  proved  to 
him  a  source  of  comfort  and  felicity  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  earl  of  Selkirk j  but  being 
opposed  by  his  parishioners,  after  two  years 
contention,  he  resigned  his  living,  upon  a  mo- 
derate annuity,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few. 
students  of  the  university  as  boarders,  and  of 
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timing  them  in  their  studies  when  desirable. 
In  1766  he  was  created  DD ;  and  having  now 
taken  a  respectable  station  among  the  lite- 
rati of  Scotland,  he  maintained  it  by  various 
publications  until  his  death  in  July,  1791,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  His  private  character, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Hume  and 
others,  was  singularly  amiable.  Letters  and 
conversation  were  his  solace,  to  which  he 
joined  the  practice  of  music.  His  poetry  is 
easy,  polished,  and  harmonious  ;  and  he  com- 
posed with  considerable  rapidity.  The  number 
of  his  images  from  visual  objects  will  surprise 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  uniform  strain 
of  imitation  in  common- place  poetry.  Besides 
his  poems,  Dr  Blacklock  wrote  "  A  Discourse 
on  the  Improvement  of  Time,"  1760  ;  ••  Con- 
solations deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,"  8vo ;  "  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  from  the 
French  ;"  "  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Extent  of 
Liberty,"  ore  He  is  also  author  of  a  valuable 
little  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
"  On  the  Education  of  the  Blind." — Andersons 
Life,  prefixed  to  his  Poems, 

BLACKMORE  (sir  Richard)  a  physician 
and  poet  of  notoriety,  if  not  of  eminence,  was 
the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  country, 
and  in  1668  was  removed  to  Edmund  hall, 
Oxford.  At  that  university  he  remained  thir- 
teen years,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster.  At  length  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  physic,  graduated  at  Padua,  and 
after  visiting  several  parts  of  the  Continent, 
returned  to-London,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1697  he  had 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  m  liis  profession, 
as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  king  William, 
who  knighted  him.  The  preceding  year  he 
had  made  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  the 
publication  of  his  heroic  poem  of  "  Prince 
Arthur ;"  which  was  soon  followed  by  "  King 
Arthur,"  and  in  1700  he  published  a  para- 
phrase on  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio ;  as  also  a 
poem,  entitled  a  "  Satire  on  Wit,"  being  an 
attempt  to  retort  on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had 
been  very  successfully  assailed.  By  the  strict- 
ness of  hisWhiggish  principles,  he  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  Tory  junto  composed  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  others  ;  while  a 
something  stiff  and  solemn  in  the  complexion 
of  his  religion  and  morality,  added  to  the  real 
absurdity  of  starting  epic  after  epic  in  quick 
succession,  ensured  the  raillery  of  all  those 
to  whom  his  gravity,  perseverance,  and  me- 
diocrity, afforded  so  much  irresistable  subject 
for  ridicule.  When  once  it  becomes  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  a  writer,  a  stronger  genius  than  sir 
Richard  Blackmore  must  give  way;  and  so 
much  was  it  the  case  in  regard  to  this  worthy 
man  and  middling  poet,  that  he  became  the 
common  butt  of  his  day,  and  that  almost  for 
two  generations,  for  Pope  took  up  the  quarrel 
which  Dryden  began.  In  1713  he  began  a 
periodical  paper  called  the  "  Lay  Monk," 
which  extended  only  to  forty  numbers j  and  in 
1716  published  t  vols,  of  essays  on  various 
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subjects,  and  in  17 18  a  collection  of  poercs. 
The  work  however  which  produced  him  the 
greatest  reputation  was  "The  Creation,"  a 
poem  in   seven    books,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was   greatly   applauded 
by  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator,  as 
well  as  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets.    The  general  opinion  now  is,  that 
although  this  poem  possesses  great  compara- 
tive merit,  both  the  writers  in  question  have 
been  somewhat  biassed,  by  their  regard  for  the 
vein  of  piety  it  exhibits,  into  a  higher  estima- 
tion  of  it  than  they  might  otherwise   have 
formed.    In  treating  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  some  happy  thoughts  could  scarcely 
be  avoided,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
could  not  but  now  and  then  forcibly  strike  the 
most  common  'observer ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  poem  of  Creation  is  very  tamely  ela- 
borate. In  1721  sir  Richard  published  "  A  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  which,  al- 
though recommended  by  authority,  has  never 
been  adopted.     Towards  the  close  of  life  his 
practice  as  a  physician  declined,  but  whether 
owing  to  the  attacks  upon  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion or  not,  does  not  appear.    He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1729,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  pious,  well-meaning,  and  re- 
spectable man,  of  bounded  genius  and  little 
taste.     That  he  deserved  all  the  satire  which 
he  encountered  may  be  denied ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  possessed 
qualities  which    have  elicited   raillery  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  solemnity  of  his  persevering 
mediocrity  was  unavoidably  a  source  of  much 
excitement.     Besides  the  epics  already  men- 
tioned,   he  wrote   "  Eliza,  '   in  ten  books ; 
"The  Redeemei,"  in  six  books;  "  King  Al- 
fred," in  twelve  books,  &c.  He  also  composed 
a  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King 
William  III,"  and  several  medical  and  theo- 
logical treatises,  especially  against  the  Arians, 
all  of  which  have  quietly  reached  oblivion. 
As  a  physician  he  was  a  strenuous  op  poser  of 
the  new  system  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox.— BUg.  Brit.    Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
BLACKSTONE    (sir   William,    knight 
and  LLD.)  a  celebrated  English  lawyer,  and 
the  most  popular  writer   on   the  laws  and 
constitution    of    his    country,    was   born   in 
London  in  1723.     He  was  the  third  son  of 
Mr  Charles   Blackstone,   a  silk-mercer,    but 
being  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  surgeon  ; 
from  whose  kindness  he  received  an  education 
which  the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father 
could  scarcely  have  supplied.  « He  was  edu- 
cated on  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-house, 
whence  in  1738  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke- 
college,  Oxford.    He  was  much  distinguished 
both  at  school  and  at  the  university,  and  at  an 
early  age  compiled  a  work  for  his  own  use,  en- 
titled the  "  Elements  of  Architecture,"  which 
has  been  much  praised.    Having  chosen  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  was  in  due  time  en- 
tered at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion published  the  admired  verses,  called 
"  The  Lawyer's    Farewell    to  his  Mute," 
which  appeared  in  Dodsley'a  Miscellany.    In     ^ 
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1?45  he  wu  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  col- 
lege, Oxon,  and  in  1746  was  called  to  the  bar 
Mid  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Being 
deficient  in  elocution,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
popular  talents  of  an  advocate,  his  progress 
was  slow,  and  be  principally  showed  his  acti- 
vity as  bursar  or  steward  of  his  college  of  All 
Souls',  and  in  taking  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  construction  of  the  Codrington  library. 
In  1749  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Walling- 
ford,  Berks,  and  took  the  degree  of  LLD. ;  he 
also  about  the  same  time  published  his  "  Essay 
on  Consanguinity/'  written  against  the  claims 
of  the  kindred  of  the  founder  of  the  college  of 
All  Souls'.  Having  now  attended  the  courts 
of  law  at  Westminster  for  seven  years,  with- 
out success,  he  determined  to  quit  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  retire  to  his  fellow- 
ship at  Oxford.  The  system  of  education  in 
the  English  universities  supplying  no  provision 
for  teaching  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  Dr  Blackstone  undertook  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  im- 
portant subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
executed  the  task,  has  conferred  a  lasting  dis- 
tinction on  Oxford.  His  first  course  was  deli- 
vered in  1753,  and  was  repeated  for  a  series 
of  years  with  increasing  effect  and  reputation. 
These  lectures  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr 
Viner  the  idea  of  founding,  by  his  will,  a 
liberal  establishment  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford for  the  study  of  the  common  law ;  and 
Dr  Blackstone  was  with  great  propriety 
chosen  the  first  Vinerian  professor.  His  en- 
gagements at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  his  oc- 
casional practice  as  a  provincial  barrister,  and 
in  1754,  being  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  con- 
tested election  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  he 
was  led  into  considerations  on  the  elective 
franchise,  wliich  produced  his  work  entitled, 
"  Considerations  on  Copyholds."  In  this 
treatise  he  denied  the  right  of  copyholders  to 
vote  as  freeholders ;  which  led  to  a  declaratory 
act  of  Parliament,  in  establishment  of  that 
narrow  doctrine.  In  1759  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  "  Great  Charter  and  Charter 
of  the  Forest,"  with  an  historical  preface ; 
and  during  the  same  year  the  reputation  which 
he  had  obtained  by  his  lectures  induced  him  to 
resume  his  attendance  at  Westminster-hall, 
when  business  and  the  honours  of  his  profes- 
sion soon  crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761  he 
was  elected  MP.  for  Hindoo,  made  king's 
counsel,  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen. 
About  this  time  he  also  married,  and  (hereby 
losing  his  fellowship,  was  appointed  principal 
of  New  Inn  hall ;  which  olhce,  with  the  Vine- 
rian professorship,  he  resigned  the  next  year, 
In  1765  he  also  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land ;"  a  work  of  greater  merit  than  any  which 
had  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  In  this  ce- 
lebrated production  the  author  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  humble  duty  of  an  expo- 
sitor, but  aspires  to  the  higher  character  of  a 
philosophical  writer  on  jurisprudence ;  and 
having  been  preceded  by  no  authors  in  the 
his  manner  of  accomplishing  his 
ititbd  to  great  praise.     It  must  not 
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however  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  inves- 
tigation into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  t\,e 
English  laws  and  constitution,  so  much  as  c.n 
elegant  exposition  and  defence  of  an  existing 
system.  Whatever  he  found  instituted,  it  was 
Ids  purpose  to  support  and  eulogise  ;  and  con- 
sequently we  are  rather  made  acquainted  with 
the  "  legal  reasons"  of  what  is  established 
than  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of 
national  legislation.  This  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  may  have  a  species  of  educa- 
tional utility,  in  conveying  a  due  notion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  government  and  usage  have 
proceeded,  but  of  course  will  do  little  to  ad- 
vance the  mind  of  a  nation,  although  often  a 
great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and  impede 
amelioration.  Notwithstanding  some  passages 
against  standing  armies,  and  in  exposition  of 
the  progress  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
Blackstone  is  uniformly  the  advocate  of  pre- 
rogative, and  very  confined  in  his  notions  of 
toleration.  On  the  latter  ground  he  was  in- 
volved, on  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries, 
in  a  controversy  with  Priestley ;  and  some 
years  afterwards  his  political  principles  were 
assailed  with  much  acuteness  in  a  publication 
entitled  a  "  Fragment  on  Government,"  now 
known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham. 
In  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex election,  in  relation  to  the  re-elegibihty 
of  an  expelled  member,  he  was  led  to  lan- 
guage in  parliament,  against  the  tenor  of 
which  Mr  James  Grenville,  with  great  adroit- 
ness, quoted  his  own  book,  and  he  was  also 
warmly  attacked  for  the  same  inconsistency  by 
Junius.  The  real  merit  and  talents  of  Black- 
stone, backed  by  political  tendencies  which 
are  generally  favourable  to  advancement,  now 
made  him  an  object  of  ministerial  favour,  and 
tie  was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in 
1 770,  and  declining  it,  was  made  one  of  the 
justices  of  Common  Pleas,  which  station  he 
held  until  his  death  in  February  1780,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  The  private  character  of 
sir  William  Blackstone  was  exceedingly  mild, 
benevolent,  and  amiable ;  and  he  was  a  most 
active  and  intelligent  man  of  business,  in  which 
indeed  he  all  his  life  delighted.  He  left  in 
MS.  two  volumes  of  reports,  which  have  been 
published  since  his  death,  and  are  deemed  in- 
adequate to  his  reputation. — Life  prefixed  to 
Reports.     Aikins  G.  Diet* 

BLACKWELL  (Thomas}  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  clergyman  of  Aberdeen,  who  was 
educated  in  the  university  there,  and  in  1723 
was  chosen  Greek  professor.  He  published, 
without  his  name,  in  17;}.),  an  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,"  8vo,  which 
is  a  curious  and  entertaining  performance,  and 
procured  for  the  author  much  literary  reputa- 
tion. In  1748  appeared  his  "  Letters  con« 
cerning  Mythology,"  8vo ;  soon  after  which 
he  was  splinted  principal  of  the  Marischal 
college.  His  chief  work  was  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Augustus,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  17 A3,  the  second  in 
1755,  and  the  third  in  1 764,  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh 
in  1757,  at  the  age  of  if ty- fire.  —Bug.  Brit. 
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BLAEU  (William)  called  also  Jan  seen,  a 
framed  geographer  and  printer,  bora  in  1571 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  tlie  friend  and  pupil 
of  Tycbo  Brahe,  and  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion by  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  his  great 
work,  the  "  Theatnrai  Mundi,"  an  atlas  print- 
ed originally  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  after 
his  death  republished  in  1663  by  his  sons  John 
and  Cornelius  in  14  vols,  folio.  The  latter 
edition  is  now  become  very  rare  and  valuable, 
many  of  the  copies  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  other  productions  of  Blaeu  are 
••  Theatrum  Urbium  et  Munimentorum,"  and 
a  treatise  on  the  nse  of  the  globes.  He  died 
in  1638.  His  son  John,  above-mentioned, 
was  also  a  proficient  in  the  same  study,  and 
published  able  surveys  illustrated  with  maps 
of  Belgium,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont, 2  vols,  folio ;  and  of  Italy,  in  4  vols, 
folio.  He  also  edited  a  work  entitled  "  Erv- 
Chnei  Pinacotheca." — Moreri. 

BLAGRAVE  (John)  the  vounger  son  of 
an  ancient  family,  which  had  been  for  several 
generations  settled  at  Bulmarsh  Court,  near 
Sunning,  Berks.  He  was  born  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  having  com- 
menced bis  education  at  Reading  grammar- 
school,  Temoved  to  St  John's  college,  Oxford, 
but  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a  de- 
gree. Retiring  to  Southcote  Lodge,  a  small 
estate  which  devolved  to  him,  situate  within 
the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  Reading,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  and  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Hi* 
disposition  was  remarkably  kind  and  benevo- 
lent during  life  ;  and  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  August  9th  1611,  besides  handsome  be- 
quests to  the  children  of  his  three  brothers,  he 
l«ft  various  charitable  donations  to  the  town 
of  Reading,  where  he  lies  buried  under  an 
elegant  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  St  Lawrence.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  legacies  is  one  of  ten  pounds 
to  be  raffled  for  every  Good  Friday,  by  three 
"virtuous  maids"  (one  from  each  parish  in 
the  town)  who  have  lived  five  successive  years 
in  the  service  of  the  same  family.  The  two 
unsuccessful  candidates,  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  one,  were  to  throw  again  the  following  year, 
but,  if  still  unlucky,  to  lose  their  chance  after 
the  third  time.  He  published  in  1585  a  trea- 
tise, in  folio,  entitled  "  The  Mathematical 
Jewel,  shewing  the  making  and  use  of  an  In- 
strument so  called,  for  the  purposes  of  Astro- 
nomy, Geography,  and  Cosmography,"  &c.  ; 
another  on  geometrical  mensuration  in  1590, 
called  "  A  Familiar  Staff,"  &c.  4to ;  "  As- 
trolabium  Uranicum  Generate,  for  the  Use  of 
Navigators,"  London,  1596,  4to  ;  and  «'  The 
Art  of  Dialling,"  in  two  parts,  4to,  London, 
1609.  There  was  also  a  Josfpii  Blacravf, 
a  descendant  of  the  same  family,  bora  at  Read- 
ing about  the  year  1609.      He  died  at  the  age 

of  seventy,  leaving  behind  him  an  "  Introduc- 

A™ 
strology,"    of  which   art  he    was  a 

noted  professor.  This  work  was  published  in 
168sJ,  about  three  years  after  his  disease.  He 
alto  wrote  the  "  Astrological  Practice  of  Phy- 
tic," printed  in  8vo,  a  book  on  surgery,  aud  a 
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supplement  to  Culpepper's  Herbal. — Bicft 
Brit. 

BLAIR  (Huuh)  an  eminent  divine  of  tha 
Scottish  church,  was  born  at  Ediuhurgh,  April 
7,  1718.  His  father  was  a  respectable  mer- 
chant, and  a  descendant  of  Robert  Blair,  the 
celebrated  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  High  school,  whence  he  waa 
sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  A  M.  in  1739,  and  in  1741 
was  licensed  to  preach,  bis  first  living  being 
the  parish  of  Colessie  in  Fife.  In  1743  he 
was  recalled  to  Edinburgh,  and  became  mi- 
nister of  the  Canon  gate  church,  where  he  con- 
tinued eleven  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  lady  Yesters,  one  of  the  city  churches.  In 
1758  he  was  raised  to  the  High-church  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  being  the  most  important  ecclesiasti- 
cal charge  in  Scotland.  Hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  tvo  sermons,  and  a  few  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  that  period,  he  had 
written  little  ;  but  in  1759,  in  which  year  he 
was  created  D  D.,  he  projected  a  course  of 
lectures  on  composition,  which  he  accordingly 
delivered  at  the  university  with  so  much  repu- 
tation, that  in  1762  the  king  founded  a  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  and 
appointed  Dr  Blair  professor,  with  a  salary  of 
7(,7.  per  annum.  About  this  time  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  dissertation,  which  produced  him 
much  reputation  at  the  period.  In  1777  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  his  "  Sermons," 
which  Mr  St  rah  an,  the  king's  printer,  de- 
clined to  purchase,  until  induced  to  change  bil 
mind  by  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by 
Dr  Johnson.  Its  sale  was  so  rapid  and  ei ten- 
sive, that  the  publishers  doubled  the  stipu- 
lated remuneration  to  Dr  Blair,  and  bought 
the  succeeding  volumes  at  very  high  prices, 
and  he  was  also  favoured  on  the  same  account 
with  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum,  at  the  ex- 
press instance  of  queen  Charlotte.  In  1783 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  published  hif 
"  lectures  on  Composition,"  which  form  a  po- 
pular and  able  digest  of  the  rules  of  eloquence, 
as  applicable  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  and  of  popular  assemblies.  His  last  pub- 
lication was  a  discourse  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland 
in  1796.  He  died  at  Kdiii burgh,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  December  1800,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  reputation  of  Dr  Blair 
has  been  deservedly  high ;  but  now  that  the 
fashion  of  so  much  admiration  of  his  produc- 
tions has  somewhat  abated,  it  is  thought  that 
the  celebrity  of  his  discourses  is  more  attri- 
butable to  polish  of  style,  than  to  weight  of 
matter ;  and  that  they  are  rather  short,  ele- 
gant, moral  treatises,  than  sermons.  Both 
these  and  his  lectures  will  however  always 
possess  a  great  portion  of  utility,  and  most 
likely  of  popularity.  Dr  Blair  married  hi* 
cousin,  Miss  Bannatine  in  1748,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  who  died  before  their  pft» 
rents. — Life  &v  Finlayion. 

BLAIR    ( Ions,  U.T>.  ^^.^  fc*^ 
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eminent  cnronologist  and  geographer,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  which  country  he  quitted  for 
Ixradon  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Though  be  had  received  a  good  classical  edu- 
cation at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  himself  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  situation  of  usher  in  a 
school  in  Hedge-lane,  London,  to  which  he 
was  recommended  by  his  countryman  and  fel- 
low-traveller, Alexander  Henderson,  who  had 
himself  filled  the  same  situation.  In  1754 
the  publication  of  a  work  in  folio,  entitled 
"  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Creation  to  A  D.  1753,"  gained  him 
great  reputation.  In  the  composition  of  this 
book,  which  changed  the  colour  oi  his  destiny, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  materially  assisted  by 
his  relation  Dr  Hugh  Blair.  In  it  he  illus- 
trates his  subject  by  fifty-six  tables,  four  of 
which  are  introductory,  containing  the  centu- 
ries which  precede  the  first  Olympiad.  He 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  lord  chancellor  Hard  - 
wicke,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathe- 
matical tutor  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  1763  on  a  tour  to  the  Conti- 
nent, having  been  presented  two  years  previ- 
ously to  the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  to  the  vicarage  of  Hinckley,  Lei. 
cestershiie,  both  which  pieces  of  preferment 
be  held  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  Westminster 
abbey.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  published 
in  1768  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Chronological 
Tables,"  with  fourteen  maps  of  ancient  and 
modern  geography  annexed,  and  in  1771  ob- 
tained the  living  of  St  John's,  Westminster, 
which  five  years  after  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  St  Bride,  Fleet-street.  He  died  June  24, 
1782,  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  his  disease 
being  as  was  imagined  considerably  hastened 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  capt.  Ro- 
bert Blair,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  action  of  the 
ltth  of  April  in  the  same  year.  After  his 
ieath  were  published  his  "  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled  the  "  His- 
tory of  Geography." — Nichols's  Hist,  of 
Hinckley, 

BLAIR  (Patrick)  an  ingenious  physiolo- 
gist and  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  adopting  the 
medical  profession,  settled  as  a  surgeon  at 
Dundee.  The  accidental  death  of  an  ele- 
phant, exhibited  as  a  show  at  that  place,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  dissection  of  so  rare  an  animal.  He 
sent  his  observations  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1706  and  they  were  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  afterwards  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  His  political  principles  as  a 
non-juror  subjected  him  to  suspicion  during 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  and  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  but  soon  released.  He  then  went 
to  London,  and  in  1718  published  "Miscel- 
laneous Observations  in  Physic,  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  and  Botanies,"  8vo.  But  his  most 
important  work  was  "  Botanic  Essays,"  1720, 
S?o,  which  was  an  enlargement  of  a  discourse 
on  the  sexes  of  plants,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fello        This  is 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr  Blair  (for  he  had  obtained  a  diplo- 
ma) afterwards  practised  as  a  physician  el 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1723  he  began 
to  publish  a  dictionary  of  medical  botany, 
which  was  never  completed,  the  author  beiiig 
probably  prevented  by  death  from  continuing 
it  beyond  the  seventh  part,  which  appeared  in 
1728  ;  but  the  exact  time  of  his  decease  i» 
not  known.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
asbestos  or  amianthus  found  in  Scotland,  and 
other  papers  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. — Allan's  G.  Biog. 

BLAIR  (Robert)  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1699.  His  fatheT,  the  rev. 
David  Blair,  gave  him  a  classical  education 
in  the  university  of  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born  ;  and  on  his  attaining  the  age  requisite 
for  the  assumption  of  holy  orders,  he  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  cure  of  Athelstanford  in  East 
Lothian.  He  was  a  good  botanist  as  well  as  a 
poet,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  is  principally 
known  by  his  "  Grave,"  first  printed  at  Lon- 
don 1743 j  which,  though  unequal  as  a  poem, 
has  yet  sufficient  merit  to  ensure  its  immor- 
tality. He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Law, 
professor  of  morality  at  Edinburgh,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children;  the  eldest,  Robert, 
became  president  of  the  court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1811.  Mr  Blair  died 
February  4, 1746. — Biog.  Brit. 

BLAKE  (Robert)  a  celebrated  British 
admiral,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  in 
the  Spanish  trade,  settled  at  Bridgewater, 
where  he  was  born  in  1599.  After  attending 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  BA.  in  1617.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Bridgewater,  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  a  private  manner  on  the  fortune  left  him  by 
his  father,  and  was  led  by  the  gravity  of  his 
own  disposition  and  by  family  connexion,  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  which 
interest  elected  him  member  for  Bridgewater 
in  the  Parliament  of  1640.  This  being  soon 
dissolved,  he  lost  his  election  for  the  next, 
and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the  cause 
in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  war  which  then 
broke  out  between  the  King  and  Parliament. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity, 
among  other  services  defending  Taunton, 
which  he  had  previously  surprised,  against 
Goring,  with  a  very  superior  force,  and  by  re- 
ducing Dunster  Castle,  one  of  the  last  actions 
of  the  civil  war.  In  1649,  in  the  manner  of 
those  times,  when  military  men  often  served 
on  shipboard,  he  was  sent  to  command  the 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  colonels  Deane 
and  Popham,  and  thus  commenced  the  naval 
career  which  has  given  him  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  British  history.  He  immediately 
sailed  to  Kinsale  in  quest  of  prince  Rupert, 
whom  he  attempted  to  block  up  in  that  port. 
The  Prince,  contriving  to  get  his  fleet  out, 
escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  Blake  followed  him ; 
and  being  refused  permission  to  attack  him  in 
die  Tagus,  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  took 
several  rich  prizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against 
whom  the  Parliament  declared  war)  ana  161- 
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foxwJ  Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  ask- 
ing permission  of  Spain,  be  attacked  him,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  fleet.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Porta,  and  soon  after  reduced  the 
islands  of  Scilly  and  Guernsey.  In  1659,  on 
the  prospect  of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was  made  sole 
admiral,  and  on  the  19th  May  was  attacked  in 
the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp,  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-five  sail,  the  force  of  Blake  amounting 
only  to  twenty-three,  which  However  he  fought 
so  bravely,  that  Van  Tromp  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  He  then  continued  his  cruise,  took 
a  number  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  after 
several  partial  actions,  drove  the  enemy  into 
their  harbour,  and  returned  to  the  Downs.  On 
the  29th  May  he  was  again  attacked  by  Van 
Tromp,  whose  fleet  was  now  increased  to 
eighty  sail.  Blake,  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  a  retreat,  engaged  this  vast  force, 
with  a  very  inferior  number  and  an  unfavoura- 
ble wind ;  but  after  every  possible  exertion, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  Thames,  on 
which  Van  Tromp  was  so  much  elated,  that 
he  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at 
his  mast  head,  to  signify  that  he  had  swept 
the  sea  of  British  ships.  In  the  February  fol- 
lowing, Blake,  having  with  great  diligence  re- 
paired his  fleet,  put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail,  and 
soon  after  met  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had 
seventy  sail,  and  300  merchantmen  under 
convoy.  During  three  days  a  furious  running 
fight  up  the  Channel  was  maintained  with  ob- 
stinate valour  on  both  sides ;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  loss  of  eleven  men  of  war  and 
thirty  merchant-ships  by  the  Dutch,  while 
that  of  the  English  was  only  one  man  of  war. 
It  was  in  April  this  year  that  Cromwell  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty,  on  which  occasion 
Blake  and  his  brother  admirals  issued  a  de- 
claration, that  notwithstanding  this  change 
they  resolved  to  persist  in  faithfully  perform- 
ing their  duty  to  the  nation.  "  It  is  not  for 
os  (said  Blake  to  his  officers)  to  mind  state 
affairs,  but  to  keep  the  foreigners  from  fooling 
us."  He  well  practised  his  own  lesson  ;  for 
on  the  3d  June  he  again  engaged  Van  Tromp 
with  dubious  success  ;  but  renewing  the  action 
the  next  day,  he  forced  the  Dutch  to  retire 
with  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and  men  into 
their  own  harbours.  On  his  return  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Cromwell  with  great  respect,  and 
returned  member  in  the  new  Parliament  for 
Bridgewater.  Aware  of  his  affection  for  a 
republican  government,  the  Protector  was  not 
displeased  at  having  occasion  to  send  him  with 
a  strong  fleet  to  enforce  a  due  respect  to  the 
English  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
accomplished  his  mission  by  inspiring  all  the 
powers  with  awe  and  respect.  He  sailed  first 
to  Algiers,  wliich  submitted,  and  then  demo- 
lished the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino 
at  Tunis,  because  the  Dey  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  English  captives.  A  squadron  of  his 
•lups  also  blocked  up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted 
a  Spanish  plate  fleet.  Being  now  very  sickly 
he  resolved  to  do  one  more  service  to  his  coun- 
try before  his  death,  and  sailed  with  twenty- 
Jbur    ships    to    Santa    Cruz     in    Teneriffc; 
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and  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the 
place,  burnt  the  ships  of  another  Spanish  plate 
fleet  which  had  taken  shelter  there,  and  by  a 
fortunate  change  of  wind  came  nut  without 
loss.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Blake's  own 
brother  having  failed  in  some  part  of  duty 
during  this  service,  he  immediately  removed 
him  from  his  commuid,  although  he  still  be* 
haved  to  him  with  fraternal  affection  ;  so  com- 
pletely did  his  love  of  country  absorb  every 
private  feeling.  Finding  his  disorder  making 
rapid  progress,  he  then  sailed  for  England,  and 
amidst  his  frequent  enquiries  for  the  sight  of 
the  English  coast,  expired  while  the  fleet  was 
entering  Plymouth -sound,  August  27,  16.57 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
public  funeral,  and  interred  in  Henry  VIPs 
chapel,  whence  it  was  pitifully  removed  at  the 
Restoration,  and  buried  in  St  Margaret's 
church-yard.  The  foregoing  detail  sufficiently 
evinces  the  bravery  and  talents  of  this  able 
commander,  who  first  deviated  from  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  ships  and  men  as  much 
out  of  danger  as  possible,  and  gave  the  exam* 
pie  of  that  kind  of  naval  skill  and  courage, 
which  consists  in  bold  and  spirited  achievement. 
So  disinterested  was  this  great  man,  that  after 
all  his  rich  captures  and  high  posts,  he  scarcely 
left  behind  him  500/.  of  acquired  property, 
freely  sharing  all  with  his  friends  and  seamen, 
into  whom  he  infused  that  intrepidity  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  by  which  the  British  navy 
has  been  ever  since  so  highly  distinguished.-— 
Biog.  Brit,     Life  by  Dr  Johnson, 

BLANDRATA  (George)  a  native  of  the 
marquisate  of  Saluzzo  in  Italy,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  prac- 
tised physic  in  Transylvania  and  Poland,  but 
returning  to  Italy,  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Inquisition,  by  his  opinions  respecting 
the  Trinity,  having  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  Arms.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  fly  from  Pavia  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  for  a  time  an  adherent  to 
the  church  established  there  by  Calvin ;  but 
giving  cause  to  that  stern  reformer  to  suspect 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  atrocious  treatment  of  Servetus.  He  re- 
turned to  Poland  in  1558,  and  eventually  be- 
came physician  to  Stephen  Battori,  king  of 
Poland,  who  protected  him  in  that  capacity. 
In  1758  he  assisted  in  bringing  Socinus  into 
Transylvania.  His  religious  opinions  however 
appear  to  have  been  very  unsettled,  as  he 
shortly  after  attached  himself  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  in  great  favour  with  his  royal  patron. 
His  end  was  premature  and  tragical,  being  oc- 
casioned by  his  nephew,  whom,  after  having 
made  a  will  in  his  favour,  he  had  threatened 
to  disinherit.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  lat- 
ter, a  worthless  profligate,  strangled  him  in 
his  bed,  and  succeeded  in  appropriating  his 
effects.  This  catastrophe  took  place  in  1595. 
In  1568  he  printed  a  controversial  treatise  en- 
titled "  B  re  vis  enarratio  disputationis  Albania 
de  Deo  tiino,"  etc.  in  one  volume  4to. — Biogi 
Univ. 

BLANKOF  (John  Tkunisz)  a  Dutch 
rine  painter  of  considerable  emirannt. 
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was  Ixwn  at  Alkmnar  in  1628,  where  he  be 
came  a  scholar  of  Everdingen,  and  on  leaving 
tnat  master  passed  some  time  at  Home.  His 
liest  pictures  represent  storms  on  the  coasts*  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  which  he  combined  the 
truth  and  nature  of  the  Flemish  school,  with 
the  grand  scenery  of  Italy. — Bryan  s  Diet,  of 
Paint,  and  Engr. 

BLASIUS  (Gerard)  a  Flemish  physician, 
who  distingnished  himself  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  his  researches  on  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen  and 
Leyden,  and  took  the  degree  of  MI),  at  the 
latter  university  in  1646.  He  subsequently 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  professor 
of  medicine  and  physician  to  the  general  hos- 
pital. His  death  took  place  in  1682.  Besides 
editions  or  the  works  of  several  anatomical 
writers,  enriched  with  valuable  commentaries, 
Blasius  published  "Observata  Anatomica  in 
homine,  simia,  equo,  vitula,  testudine,  echino, 
glire,  serpente,  ardea,"  otc.  1674, 8vo  ;  "  Zoo- 
tomise,  seu  anatoma?  variorum  animalium,  pars 
prima,"  1676,  12mo;  and  also  several  medi- 
cal treatises.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  earliest  writer  of  importance  on  compara- 
tive anatomy.     Biog.  Univ 

BLAYNEY  (Benjamin,  DD.)  a  learned 
theologian  and  biblical  critic,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, at  which  university  he  filled  the  Hebrew 
professor's  chair.  He  was  originally  of  Wor- 
cester college,  but  quitted  it  on  obtaining  a 
fellowship  at  Hertford  college.  He  resigned 
the  illter  appointment  in  1787  for  a  canon  ry 
of  Christen urch,  with  the  professorship  an- 
nexed. The  only  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  the 
rectory  of  Polshot,  Wilts,  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1801.  His  theological  writings 
are  numerous.  Besides  a  variety  of  manu- 
script works,  deposited  after  his  death  in  the 
library  of  Lambeth  palace,  he  published  in 
bis  life  time  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy 
Weeks  of  Daniel,"  in  4to;  new  translations 
of  the  books  of  Zechaiiah  and  Jeremiah  with 
die  lamentations,  and  several  sermons.  But 
he  is  principally  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Oxford  Bible,  printed  in  1769,  and  celebrated 
for  the  accuracy  of  its  marginal  references. — 
Cent.  Mag.  18<M1. 

BLRFKEN  or  BLEFKENIUS  (Dim*  a*) 
a  voyager  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  native 
of  Lower  Saxony.  In  1563  he  went  to  ice- 
laud  where  he  collected  materials  for  a  curious 
description  of  that  island.  He  afterwards 
made  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  travelled  through 
several  countries.  After  many  adventures  he 
died  probably  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  His  account  of  Iceland  was  first 
published  at  Leyden,  1607,  8vo.  It  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  notice,  and  was  severely  criti- 
cised by  Arngrim  Jonas. — Biog.  Univ, 

B  LEG  NY  (Nicholas  dk)  a  French  sur- 
geon, medical  writer,  and  projector  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  He  established  at  Paris  an 
"Academy  of  New  Discoveries,"  where  he  de- 
~  lectures  on  medical  and  other  subjects, 
Which,  it  is  said,  was  the  art  of  wig- 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  surgeon 
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to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
in  1679  he  commenced  a  journal  entitled 
"  Nouvelles  Decouvertes  dans  touteh  les  parties 
de  la  Medicine,"  which  contained  extract* 
from  medical  publications  with  remarks  of 
hia  own  ;  bat  he  attacked  his  contcnijKiraries 
with  so  much  scurrility,  that  the  work  was 
suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council   in   1682. 

1  f e  afterwards  began  a  periodical  publication 
called  "  Mercure  Savant,*'  which  was  soon 
dropjied.  1  le  also  published  a  treatise  on  the 
use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  other  works.  At 
length  he  was  imjirisoned  in  the  castle  of  An- 
geas,  during  eight  years.  He  died  at  Avignon 
in  1722. — Alareri.  Camusat  llistoire  Critique 
ties  Jnurnanx.     Biog.  Univ 

BLEI'ERIE  (John  Philip  Rkne  de  la) 
an  historical  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whe  was  a  native  of  Rennes  in  Britanny.  He 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
in  which  he  became  a  distinguished  professor  ; 
but  quitted  that  society  in  consequence  of  some 
regulation  respecting  perukes.  He  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  lie  obtained  the  professorship 
of  rhetoric  at  the  Royal  College,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  belles 
lettres.  His  principal  works  are  "  The  Life 
of  the  emperor  Julian,"  1735,  12mo;  "The 
History  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  some  of  the  works  of  Julian,"   1748, 

2  vols.  1 2mo  ;  and  translations  of  parts  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus.  Gibbon  often  quotes  the 
two  former  Productions,  and  bestows  on  tbem 
much  praise,  'he  abbe  La  Blcterie  became 
a  convert  to  quietism,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
it.  He  died  in  1772,  aged  seventy-four. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist 

BLLTON  or  BLETTON  ( )  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  pretended  art  of  rhabdomancy, 
or  the  faculty  of  discovering  subterraneous 
treasures,  springs,  &c.  by  means  of  a  wooden 
rod.  Jacques  Aimar  Vernai,  a  peasant  of 
Dauphiny  in  France,  made  himself  famous 
by  his  pretensions  to  this  art,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  Paris,  where  making  Ids  experiments 
before  well-informed  persons,  it  appeared  that 
he  was  an  impostor.  Al>out  one  hundred 
years  later  Bleton  practised  similar  decep- 
tions in  the  same  country,  and  met  with 
many  partisans,  even  among  men  of  science 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Dr  Ritter,  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Munich,  advocated 
the  virtues  of  the  hyil romantic  baguette, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  by  means  of 
galvanism,  Those  who  wish  to  know  what 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  rhabdomancy, 
may  consult  a  treatise  entitled  "  Memoire 
Physique  et  Medicinal  moutrant  des  Rap- 
porte*  evidens  entre  les  Phenomenes  de  la 
Baguette  Divinatoire  et  ceux  de  Magnetisme 

et  Electricite,"      Par  M.  T [ Thouve- 

uel,]  Paris,  1781,  1 2mo.—  Biog.  Unit. 

BLOC II  or  BLOCK.  There  were  several 
]>ersons  of  this  name  distinguished  in  various 
pursuits.  John  En  asm  is  Hi.ocii,  a  gardener 
of  Copenhagen  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century,    published  a  botanical  work 
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m  1647,  entitled  "  Horticulture  Danica,"  in 
4to.  Benjamin,  Jacob,  and  Daniel,  of  a 
family  in  Pomerania,  were  eminent  al>out  the 
tame  period  as  painters  of  architectural  and 
historical  pieces  and  portraits,  in  which  latter 
branch  Daniel  particularly  excelled.  Jfe  died 
in  his  eighty- first  year  in  1661.  There  was 
also  a  female  artist  of  the  same  name,  Joanna 
Koerten  Block,  nearly  contemporary  with 
them.  She  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  born 
in  1650,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  beautiful 
models  in  wax,  her  engravings  on  chrystal  and 
glass,  &lc.  and  her  copies  of  paintings  in  pa- 
per, executed  only  with  the  scissors.  For 
three  pieces  of  this  latter  descriptioi  she  is 
said  to  have  refused  1,000  florins  from  the 
elector  palatine,  and  to  have  received  a  sum 
four  time*  as  large  from  the  empress  of  Ger- 
many for  a  trophy  similarly  cut  out,  adorned 
with  the  imperial  arms.  A  portrait  of  the 
emperor,  fashicned  by  the  scissors,  is  still  pre- 
served at  Vienna.  Her  death  took  place  in 
171.5.  George  Castaxeus  Blocii,  a  native 
of  Denmark,  born  in  1717,  was  bishop  of  Ri- 
pen in  that  country.  He  published  in  1767  a 
learned  work  intended  to  illustrate  the  bota- 
nical history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  said 
to  hare  studied  that  science  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  His  book,  which  was  printed  in  8vo, 
is  called  *'  Ten  tarn  en  Pharnicologices  Sacra*," 
Ace.  He  died  in  1773.  Marie  Ei.ifzer, 
born  1723  of  mean  parentage,  was  an  eminent 
naturalist  at  Anspach.  Being  brought  up  to 
the  surgical  profession,  he  made  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  science  of  anatomy,  and 
taught  himself  Latin  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  which  he 
obtained  at  Frar.kfort  on  the  Oder.  His  prin- 
cipal *ork  is  a  natural  history  of  fishes,  pub- 
lished first  in  6  vols,  folio,  1785,  with  coloured 
plates,  afterwards  reprinted  in  1799,  in  19 
vols.  4to.  His  other  works  are  a  treatise  on 
intestinal  worms,  some  papers  on  the  habits, 
otc.  of  fishes,  published  in  the  Berlin  memoirs, 
and  a  short  dissertation  in  8vo,  on  the  qualities 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters.  He  died  August  6th, 
1799,  at  Berlin. — Biog.Univ.     Dcseamps. 

BLOEMAERT  (Abraham)  a  Dutch  pain- 
ter and  engraver,  born  at  Geraum  in  1564. 
He  painted  history  and  landscapes,  and  was 
an  excellent  colourist,  but  defective  in  draw- 
ing. As  an  engraver  he  has  claims  to  consi- 
derable attention,  his  most  esteemed  prints 
being  those  executed  in  chiar-oscuro,  the  oat- 
lines  of  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  process, 
are  not  cut  on  the  blocks  of  wood,  but  etched 
on  copper.  He  had  four  hods,  all  of  whom 
were  painters  and  engravers. — Bryan' $  Diet, 
of  Paint*  and  fngr. 

BLOEMAERT  (Cornelius)  younger  son 
to  the  preceding,  a  very  eminent  engraver, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  160.1.  He  was  in- 
structed by  bis  father  in  the  first  principles  of 
design,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  art 
of  engraving.  In  1630  he  visited  Paris,  where 
lis  distinguished  himself  by  some  excellent 
performances,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  able 
artist  signalised  himself  by  a  talent  unknown 
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before  him,  of  effecting  an  insensible  gradation 
from  his  lights  to  his  shadows,  and  by  intro- 
ducing a  delicate  variety  of  tints  in  the  differ- 
ent distances  of  his  subjects.  His  works, 
which  are  universally  admired,  although  nu- 
merous, have  now  become  scarce.  Bryan's 
Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Engr. 

BLOIS  (Henry  de)  see  Henry  (de  Blois.) 

BLOIS  (Peter  de)  see  Pkter  (de  Blois). 

BLOMEFIKLD  (Francis)  an  English  to* 
pographical  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Collectanea  Cantabn- 
giensia,  or  Collections  relating  to  Cambridge 
University,  Town,  and  County,"  Norwich 
1750,  4to  ;  and  of  "An  Essay  towards  a  To- 
pograplucal  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  ; 
continued  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Parkin, "  Fers- 
field,  1739-1775,  5  vols,  folio  ;  reprinted  in  11 
vols.  8vo,  in  1805-1810.  Blomefield,  who 
was  rector  of  Fersfield  in  Norfolk,  died  in 
1755  or  1756. — Original. 

BLOND  or  BLON  (James)  a  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1670,  who 
studied  in  Italy,  and  came  to  England,  where 
he  set  on  foot  a  project  for  printing  Mezzotinto 
plates  in  colour,  so  as  to  imitate  the  pictures 
from  which  they  were  taken.  He  executed 
some  plates  in  this  way,  but  the  plan  failed, 
as  it  did  subsequently  in  France.  He  soon 
afterwards  projected  a  plan  for  copying  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tapestry,  and  made 
some  fine  drawings  for  the  subject,  but  this 
plan  also  failed  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
an  hospital  in  Paris  in  1741,  aged  seventy- 
one.  His  works  (possess  considerable  merit, 
and  he  was  also  author  of  a  book,  entitled 
"  II  Colorito,  or  the  Harmony  of  Colouring  in 
Painting  reduced  to  infallible  practice." — 
Bryan's  Diet,  of'  Paint,  and  Kngr. 

BLON  DEL,  a  minstrel  in  the  reign  Of 
Richard  Ctrur  de  Lion,  of  whom  he  was  the 
personal  friend.  On  the  captivity  of  his 
royal  master  and  his  secret  confinement  in  an 
Austrian  fortress,  Bloudell  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  king  by  singing  beneath  the 
walls  of  Lowenstein  castle,  a  song  the  joint 
composition  of  himself  and  Richard,  who 
heard  and  responded  to  the  strain  ;  a  tradi- 
tion which  has  formed  a  prominent  incident 
in  more  than  one  dramatic  piece  upon  the 
subject  of  this  monarch's  adventures.  Gretry 
in  particular  has  a  beautiful  opera  founded  on 
this  story. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mtu. 

BLONDEL  (David)  a  French  clergyman 
of  the  reformed  church,  born  in  1691  at  Cha- 
lons in  Champagne.  In  1614,  being  then  mi- 
nister to  the  congregation  at  Houdan  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
invectives  of  the  bishop  of  Lucon  (afterwards 
cardinal  Richelieu)  against  the  tenets  of  the 
communion  to  which  he  belonged.  This  work 
gained  him  so  much  credit  with  his  own  party 
as  to  procure  him,  on  more  than  twenty  occa- 
sions, the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
synods  held  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  else- 
where, and  eventually  in  1645  an  honorary 
professorship,  with  a  pension  from  that  of 
Charenton.  On  tho  death  of  the  celebrated 
Gerard  Vossius,  tho  curator*  ot  \ta  "  3«&tss* 
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Olustris '  at  Amsterdam,  elected  him  in  1650 
to  the  chair  of  professor  of  history,  vacated 
by  that  great  scholar,  to  whom  he  proved  no 
tmworthy  successor.  The  appointment  how. 
ever  conduced  more  to  his  honour  than  bis 
happiness,  which  was  not  only  broken  in  upon 
ty  private  squabbles,  and  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  opponents  of  Arminianism, 
bat  suffered  a  still  more  serious  interruption 
through  his  total  loss  of  sight.  Nevertheless, 
while  labouring  under  this,  so  grievous  a  cala- 
mity to  a  literary  man,  he  dictated  a  treatise 
against  Chofflet,  "  On  Uk  Genealogy  of  the 
lungs  of  France,"  in  1  vols,  folio,  it  is  said 
at  the  instigation  of  Seguier  the  chancellor. 
Hia  other  works  aTe — "  Explications  on  the 
Eucharist ;"  "  Pseudo-Isidoras  et  Turrianus 
vapulantes ;"  a  treatise,  "  De  Episcopis  et 
Presbyteris ;"  another  on  the  "  Primacy  of 
the  Church;"  a  third  against  the  pretended 
Sibylline  oracles ;  and  a  fourth  exposing  the 
falsehood  of  the  vulgar  opinions  respecting 
Pope  Joan,  a  work  at  which  many  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion  took  offence,  as  depriving 
them  of  a  fertile  topic  of  satire  against  the 
Romish  church.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  his 
"  De  formula  Regnanti  Christo,"  a  memoir  in 
favour  of  the  due  de  la  Trimouille's  claim  to 
the  Neapolitan  succession,  and  several  works 
on  civil  history.  He  died  in  1 655  at  Amster- 
dam.— Morerim    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BLONDEL  (Francis)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, a  native  of  Ribemont  in  Picardy, 
born  in  1617.  Having  travelled  in  the  capa- 
city of  governor  to  the  young  count  de 
Brienne,  through  Italy  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope in  1652  and  the  three  following  years,  he 
printed  his  tour  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
1659  Louis  XIV  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to 
Constantinople  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state  and  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  the  dauphin,  with  ft,  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  College  Royal.  In  1665 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  by 
constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Charente  at 
Saintes,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  made 
snperintendant  of  the  public  work  in  Paris, 
which  city  he  adorned  with  the  gate  of  St 
Denis  and  other  magnificent  edifices.  He  was 
afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Academy 
of  Architecture,  established  in  1761 ;  and  his  ! 
lecture  delivered  inthat  capacity  was  printed 
in  folio  in  1698,  and  is  still  considered  a  stand- 
ard  work.  His  other  writings  are  treatises  \ 
■*  On  Fortification,"  (for  which  he  was  created 
marechal  de  camp,)  "  On  throwing  Bombs ;" 
"  On  Savot's  Architecture  ;"  "  A  Solution  of 
the  four  Principal  Problems  in  Architecture,"  | 
folio  ;  «« A  History  of  the  Roman  Calendar,"  : 
4to ;  "  A  Course  of  Mathematics,"  in  4to ; 
and  a  "  Comparison  between  Horace  and ; 
Pindar."  His  death  took  place  in  16BG.  His  ' 
nephew,  John  Francis  Blondll,  was 
born  in  1705  at  Rouen,  and  became  a  ce- 
lebrated professor  of  architecture  at  Paris,  He 
is  principally  known  by  his  *'  Course  of  Lee-  ' 
tares  on  Civil  Architecture,"  9  vols.  8vo,  and 
"  Architecture  Francmue."  4  vols. 
hi  the  Dccorution  of  Winces,"   t 
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vols.  4to,  and  a  "  Discourse  ou  Architect  ere, 
in  12mo.  He  also  wrote  the  architectural 
articles  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and  died  in  1774 
at  his  school  in  the  Louvre. — Nout.  Diet.  Hist. 
BLONDUS  (Flavius)  or  Flavio  Biondi, 
an  Italian  antiquary  and  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  secretary  to  pope 
Eugenius  IV,  and  three  succeeding  pontiffs, 
and  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  espe- 
cially to  Venice.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1463. 
Blondus  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
Roman  antiquities.  His  principal  works  are — 
"  Roma  illustrata;"  "  De  Roma  trium- 
phanti ;"  and  "  Italia  illustrata*"— Tiraiktschi. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BLOOMF1ELD    (Robert)    an    English 
poet,  who  raised  himself  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  to  considerable  eminence,  by  the  spon- 
taneous exertion  of  his  talents.     He  was  bora 
in  1766,   at  Honington,    near   Bury,  St  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  a  tai- 
lor ;  and  his  mother,  who  became  a  widow 
during  his  infancy,  supported  hei  family  by 
keeping  a  village  school.     After  being  taught 
to  read  by  his  mother,  he  was  at  the  age  of 
eleven  taken  into  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  a 
farmer,  and  was  for  a  year  or  two  engaged  in 
the  lighter  labours  of  husbandry  ;  but  appear- 
ing to  be  unfit  for  his  task,  from  the  delicacy 
of  his  constitution,  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
a  shoemaker  in  London,  took  him  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  taught  him  his  occupation.     He 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months, 
which  he  passed  in  the  exercise  of  his  former 
employment  in  Suffolk,  to  work  in  London  as 
a  journeyman    shoemaker   for    several  yean, 
and  during  that  period  married  a  person  in  his 
own  station  of  life.     He  had  always  been  ex- 
tremely fond  of  reading  books  of  amusement, 
and  especially  poetry,  for  which  he  acquired  a 
strong  taste,  and  at  an  early  age  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talents  in  making  verses,  some  of 
which  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
who  thought  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  his 
journal.     Their  insertion  stimulated  the  genius 
of  the  youthful  poet,  who  continued  to  write, 
and  at  length  produced  a  poem  of  considerable 
extent,  entitled    "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"    de- 
scribing the  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.     This 
piece  was  shown  in  manuscript  to  booksellers 
and  others,  from  whom  it  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capel  Loffit  of 
Troston,  near  Bury,  who  on  perusal  was  so 
much  struck  with  its  l>eauties,   that  he  imme- 
diately corrected  and  prepared  it  for  the  press, 
and  shortly  after  published  it  with  notes,  and 
a  prefatory  account  of  the  author,  from  which 
the    preceding  facts  are  principally  derived. 
Both  the  poem  and  the  poet  speedily  became 
the  objects  of  general  curiosity  and  applause  ; 
and  the  work  obtained  for  the  latter  such  en- 
couragement as  might,  under   some  circum- 
stances, have  led  to  fortune  as  well  as  fame. 
His  book  passed  through  many  editions  in  a 
short  time,  and  Messrs  Vernor  and  Hood,  by 
whom  it  was  published,  acted  with  liberality 
to  the  author.      He  was  patronised  by  the 
duke  <rf  Grafton,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  smatf 
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feminity,  and  also  sppointed  bim  under-sealer 
in  the  seal-office.  This  situation  he  was  forced 
to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  then 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  constructing  /Eolian  harps, 
which  he  sold  among  his  friends.  He  pub- 
lished two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
must  have  added  to  his  emoluments  ;  but  en- 
gaging  in  the  book- trade,  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt; and  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with 
violent  head-aches,  and  became  nearly  blind, 
so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  any  mechani- 
cal employment.  At  length  he  left  the  me- 
tropolis and  went  to  Shefford  in  Bedfordshire, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  however 
gradually  became  more  debilitated,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irritability, 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his  be- 
coming insane.  The  fears  of  his  friends  were 
terminated  by  his  death,  which  took  place 
August  19th  1833.  Besides  his  first  and 
principal  work,  Bloomfield  was  the  author  of 
a  volume  entitle!  '*  Wild  Flowers,"  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  poetical  tales,  which  was 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  was  not  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation.  His  latest  produc- 
tion was  "  Hazelwood-Hall :  a  Village  Drama," 
which  appeared  shortly  before  his  decease. 
This  piece  consists  of  prose  dialogue  interspersed 
with  songs,  the  merit  of  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  dullness  of  the  story.  The 
literary  character  of  Bloomfield  may  be  consi- 
dered as  depending  solely  on  his  first  work, 
which  derives  its  principal  value  from  the 
strict  adherence  to  truth  and  nature  observable 
throughout  the  piece.  The  writer  in  fact  has 
drawn  his  own  portrait  in  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
and  described  the  scenes  and  events  which  he 
actually  witnessed  :  hence  there  is  a  degree  of 
spirit  and  originality  in  the  poem  which 
stamps  it  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and  will 
render  it  always  pleasing.  The  versification 
is  uncommonly  smooth  and  correct,  and  alto- 
gether very  extraordinary,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote. 
Oriff,  Com.     Ann.  Biog, 

BLOUNT  (Sir  Henry)  a  gentleman  of 
HertfoTdsliire,  son  of  sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount 
of  Tiitenhanger  in  that  county,  born  December 
15,  1602.  He  received  his  education  at  Al- 
bum-hall and  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Gray's-inn.  In  1634  he  set  out  on  his  travels 
through  Turkey  in  Europe,Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
of  which  journey  he  published  an  intertaining 
memoir  on  his  return  in  1636,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  with  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  modern  Condition  of  the 
Turks."  The  work  went  through  several  edi- 
tions. Tn  1638  the  death  of  his  father  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate  of 
Blount's-hall,  Staffordshire  ;  the  year  follow- 
ing he  was  knighted,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars,  being  then  one  of  the  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners,  attached  himself  to 
the  royal  cause,  and  fought  under  the  banner 
of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill.  On  the 
ruio  of  the    king's  party  however,  lie  con 
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trived  so  far  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tbose  in 
power,  as  to  procure  not  only  a  pardon  but 
employment.  In  1651  he  was  appointed  * 
commissioner  for  the  reformation  of  the  cri- 
minal code,  and  in  1654  sat  as  a  commissioner 
on  the  trial  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador's 
brother  for  murder,  and  voted  for  his  execu- 
tion. His  brother  dying  the  same  year,  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in  Hertford 
shire,  and  in  1661  became  high  sheriff  of  that 
county  on  the  return  of  Charles  II,  who  re 
ceived  him  into  favour.  Six  comedies,  printed 
in  8vo,  under  the  name  of  John  Lilly,  and  en- 
titled "  Court  Comedies,"  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.  His  other  works  are — "  An  Epistle 
in  Praise  of  Tobacco  and  Coffee,"  8vo,  and 
the  "  Exchange  Walk,"  a  satire,  8vo.  His 
opinions,  as  expressed  iu  these  works,  are  of 
considerable  latitude,  and  accounted  sceptical* 
His  death  took  place  October  9,  1682. — Biog* 
Brit 

BLOUNT  (sir  Thomas  Pope)  eldest  son 
of  sir  Henry  Blount  before-mentioned,  bora 
September  12,  1649,  at  Holloway  near  Lon- 
don. While  yet  a  young  man,  his  literary 
attainment  had  brought  him  into  considera- 
ble notice,  so  that  through  the  favour  of 
Charles  II,  he  was  raised  to  the  baronetage 
in  1679,  during  the  life -time  of  his  father. 
He  was  member  for  St  Alban'sin  the  thirtieth 
and  thirty-first  parliaments  of  Charles  II,  and 
sat  as  member  for  Herts  in  three  successive 
parliaments  after  the  Revolution.  His  works 
are — "  Censura  celebriorum  auctorum,"  1690, 
London,  reprinted  in  4to  at  Geneva  in  1694 
and  1710  ;  "  De  Re  Poetica,  or  Remarks  on 
Poetry,"  1694  ;  a  compilation,  entitled  "  Na- 
tural History,"  l£mo,  169S ;  and  "  Essays  on 
several  Subjects,"  8vo,  1697.  He  died  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  June  30,  1697,  at  the  family 
seat  of  Tittenhanger. — Ibid. 

BLOUNT  (Charles)  youngest  son  of  sir 
Henry  Blount,  and  considered  the  most  able 
man  of  the  family  in  point  of  intellect.  He 
was  avowedly  a  favourer  of  deism,  of  which  his 
father  was  only  suspected.  He  was  born 
April  27,  1654,  at  Upper  Holloway,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  married  a  daughter  of  sirT. 
Tyrrel,  of  Shotover,  near  Oxford.  In  1675  he 
published  a  defence  of  Dry  den's  play,  "  The 
Conquest  of  Grenada,"  and  three  years  after 
his  "  Anima  Mundi,"  or  "  An  Historical 
Narrative  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this  Life,  &c." 
The  sceptical  opinions  broached  in  this  work 
brought  it  under  the  cognizance  of  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  by  whose  order  it  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  book  afterwards  publicly 
burnt.  In  the  same  year  a  single  sheet,  enti- 
tled "  Hobbes'  Last  Words  and  Dying  Le- 
gacy," a  satirical  exposure  of  the  "  Leviathan" 
of  that  author  (with  whose  principles  however 
he  agreed  in  the  main)  appeared  from  his  pen, 
which  was  followed  by  a  strongly  written  pam- 
phlet against  the  popish  succession,  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  Brutus.  In  1 680  he  pub- 
lished the  most  celebrated  of  his  writings,  "  The 
Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,"  in  folio,  ex- 
tracted from  the  two  urat  toota  tf  W\\mM%» 
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tus.  with  bis  own  notes.    This  too  was  consi- 
dered so  dangerous  a  work,  that  its  suppres- 
session  was  at  once  determined  on,  and  but 
few  copies  got  into  circulation.     In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  published  a  severe  attack 
upon  the  heathen  priestcraft,  it.  his  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;"  which   publication 
caused  him  at  once  to  he  considered  as  the 
chief  of  the  deistical  writers  of  the  age.  "  Re- 
ligio  Laid/'  said  by  Leland  to  be  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  opinions  of  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  his  next  literary 
effort,  but {> wing  to  the  prejudice  already  ex- 
cited against  him,  it  was  published  anony- 
mously.    In  168 1  appeared  his  "  Janus  Scieu  • 
tiarum,"  8vo  ;  a  work  intended  for  the  initia- 
tion of  youth  into  science.      He   concurred 
heartily  in  the   Revolution  of  1688,  and  pub- 
lished, soon  after  it  had  taken  place,  a  "  Vin- 
dication of  Learning  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,"  considered  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances ;  soon  after  which,  in  1693,  he  wrote 
an  extraordinary  treatise,  called  "  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,"  justifying 
the  title  of  those  sovereigns  to  the  crown  on 
the  grounds  of  conquest.    This  absurd  per- 
formance proved  so  obnoxious  to  the  Commons, 
that  by  a  vote  of  that  house  it  was  burnt  by 
the   bands  of  the   common   hangman.    The 
death  of  Mr  Blount   was  extraordinary:  on 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
much  attached,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her 
sister,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, who  accepted  them  with  a  proviso, 
that  die   sanction  of  the  church  could  be  ob- 
tained for  their  espousals,  when,  notwithstandi- 
ng the  case  was  drawn  up  with  great  perspi- 
cuity and   ingenuity  of  argument  by  Blount 
ftdmself,  the  decision  of  the  divines  to  whom 
it  was  submitted  was  against  him.    The  lady 
abided  by  it,  and  Blount  shot  himself  through 
the  head  in  consequence,  August,  1693.     His 
writings  have  been  collected  and  minted  by 
Gildon. — Biog.  Brit, 

BLOUNT  (Thomas)  a  native  of  Bordesley, 
Worcestershire,  born  about  the  year  1618. 
He  was  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but 
his  religious  opinions  (being  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic family)  prevented  his  practising.  He 
published  "  Glossographia,"  a  dictionary  of 
English  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  He- 
brew, &c.  in  8vo  ;  "  A  Law  Dictionary,"  in  fol. 
"  Fragments  Antiquitatis,"  a  record  of  certain 
feudal  tenures,  customs  of  manors,  &c.  8vo, 
since  republished  by  Beckwith  ;  "  The  Art  of 
Making  Devises,"  4to  ;  "  Boscobel,  or  a  His- 
tory of  the  King's  Escape  after  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,"  8vo;  "  The  Academy  of  Elo- 
quence/' 12mo ;  "  The  Lamps  of  the  Law 
and  the  Lights  of  the  Gospel,"  8vo;  "  A 
Catholic  Almanack,"  and  two  treatises  exposing 
the  errors  of  Baker's  Chronicle  and  Philips' 
World  of  Worlds,"  folio.  He  died  December 
16,  1679.— Biog.  Brit. 

BLOW  (John)  an  English  musician  of 
considerable  fame,  was  born  in  1648,  at  North 
Collingham,  Notts,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  set  of  children  of  the  Chapel  Roval,  after 
ition.     Id  1673  he  was  appointed  | 
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!  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel    atd   ra 
the  next  year  its  master.     In  1685  he  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  private  musicians  to  James 
I,  and  in   1687  almoner  and    master  of  the 
choristers  at  St  Paul's.     The  degree  of  doctor 
of  music  was  bestowed  on  him  speciali  gratia 
by  archbishop  Sancroft ;  and  on  the  death  ot 
Purcell  he  became  organist  of  Westminster- 
abbey.    He  died  in  1708.    It  is  upon  bis  com- 
positions in  church  music  that  the  repuiaiion 
of  Blow  is  chiefly  founded  ;  and  of  these  Dr 
Burney  observes,    that   several  of  his   choral 
productions  are  in  a  bold  and  grand  style,  hut 
that   he  frequently  fails  in  attempts  at  new 
harmony  and  modulation.     Dr  Boyce  printed 
three  services  and  ten  anthems  of  his  compo- 
sition, and  the  collections  of  Dr  Tudway  and 
Dr  Aldrick  contain  many  more.     His  secular 
compositions  were  collected  into  a  folio  volume 
in  1700,  under  the  title   of  "  Amphion   An- 
glicus."     Dr  Blow  was  a  man  of  grave  de- 
portment and  pure  morals,  but  somewhat  too 
conscious   of  his  own  talents.     Several  of  the 
most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  time  were 
his  pupils,  and  among  the  rest  the  celebrated 
Purcell.-  Burnett's  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii. 

BLUCIIEK  (Gedharal  Lebxecht  von) 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  mo- 
dern days.  He  was  a  native  of  Rostock,  born 
174t.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the 
Swedish  army,  but  being  taken  prisoner  ex- 
changed the  service  for  that  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
seven  years'  war  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  quitted  the  army,  but  rejoined  it  soon 
after,  and  fought  under  William  II  during 
several  campaigns.  In  September  1794  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leystadt.  During 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  1802  he 
seized  on  Eifurt  and  Mulliausen,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  masterly  retreat  through 
Lubec,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  campaign  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  prisoner  of  war,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards released  in  exchange  for  the  duke  of 
Belluno.  In  1813  he  again  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  hostilities  which  were  then  carrying 
on,  and  was  createu  a  knight  of  the  Russian 
order  of  St  George,  for  his  gallantry  at  Lutzea 
He  also  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battles  of  Kattybach  (where  he  defeated  mar- 
shal Macdonald)  and  Leipsig ;  and  from  his 
activity  in  pursuit  of  the  French  army,  then  in 
full  retreat,  acquired  the  appellation  among 
the  troops  of  "  Marshal  Forwards."  On  the 
entry  of  the  allied  forces  into  Paris,  he  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  sacking  the  city, 
in  revenge  for  the  conduct  of  the  French  at 
Berlin,  and  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  London,  where  he  became  the  object  of  no 
small  popularity  and  public  curiosity.  In  1814 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  having  a  horse 
shot  under  him  during  one  of  the  engagements 
which  immediately  preceded  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  a  whole  squadron  of  cavalry 
charging  over  him.  On  the  defeat  of  die 
French  troops  on  the  field  above-mentioned, 
to  which  he  mainly  contributed  as  commander* 
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m-chief  of  the  Prussian  forces,  lie  was  created 
prince  of  Wahlstadt,  and  honoured  with  seve- 
ral orders  of  knighthood.  Falling  ill  at  Krib- 
lowitz  in  1819,  die  king  of  Prussia  visited  him 
repeatedly  during  his  last  sickness,  which 
carried  liim  off  on  the  12  th  of  September  in 
that  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven* — Gent, 
Mag. 

BLUM  (Joachim  Christian)  a  German 
poet  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
studying  first  divinity,  and  afterwards  juris- 
prudence ;  but  lie  abandoned  both  to  devote 
his  talents  to  poetical  composition.  His  lyric 
pcems,  published  at  Berlin  in  1765,  have  been 
often  reprinted.  lie  also  wrote  idyls,  epi- 
grams, an  historical  drama  entitled  "  The 
deliverance  of  Ra  then  an,"  a  dictionary  of 
German  proverbs,  &c.  He  died  in  1790,  aged 
fifty* — B'u*g.  Un*v- 

tiLLMAUER  (Lewis)  a  satirical  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Steyer  in  Austria.  He 
entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1772, 
and  after  their  suppression  he  was  appointed 
literary  censor  at  Vienna  and  librarian.  He 
died  in- 1798,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  His 
poems  were  first  published  in  178t,  and  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  He  succeeded  best  in 
broad  satire  and  burlesque  poetry.  His  prin- 
cipal production  was  the  ^-Eueid  travested, 
written  against  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pope. — Biog.  Univ. 

BLUTEAU  (Don  Raphael)  aTheatine 
preacher,  born  in  1638  in  London,  of  French 
parents.  So  great  was  his  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  that  having  visited  Portugal,  he 
was  in  six  months  able  not  only  to  converse 
fluently,  but  to  preach  with  elegance  in  the 
vernacular  idiom  of  the  country.  AfteT  this 
he  settled  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
to  Charles  I  of  England,  but  eventually  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  where  he  became  an  inquisitor 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory. He  published  a  dictionary  in  Portuguese 
and  Latin,  in  8  fol.  vols,  printed  at  Coimbra 
between  the  years  1712-1721,  and  afterward* 
added  a  snpplement  in  2  vols,  more,  Lisbon, 
1727-1728.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety -six  ;  his  death  taking  place  at  Lisbon 
in  1734.— Jbid. 

BOABDIL,  or  ABOUABOULA,  the  last 
Moorish  king  of  Grenada.  He  was  the  son 
of  Muley  Hacem,  against  whom  he  revolted 
in  1  481,  and  took  the  title  of  king  ;  hut  he 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  who  defeated  and  took 
him  prisoner.  He  was  restored  to  his  liberty 
and  realm,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  conqueror.  Intestine 
wars  arising  in  Grenada,  the  Castilian  monarch 
again  attempted  to  become  master  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom,  and  Boabdil,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  defend  himself,  submitted  to  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Al- 
puxares,  a  small  domain  assigned  for  his  resi- 
dence. On  leaving  Grenada  with  his  family, 
be   turned  round   to  take  a  last  view  of  the 
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city  from  a  hill  at  some  distance.  The  recol- 
lection of  wliat  he  bad  lost  overwhelmed  him 
wifti  sorrow,  and  he  could  not  help  shedding 
tears.  "  My  son,"  said  his  mother  AYxa, 
"  you  have  cause  to  weep  like  a  woman,  /or 
that  throne  which  you  could  not  defend  like  a 
man  and  a  king."  The  unhappy  prince  after- 
wards lost  his  life  in  battle  in  Africa,  fighting 
for  the  king  of  Fez.  The  conquest  of  Grenada 
took  place  in  1491,  after  the  Moors  had  held 
the  country  782  years. —  Univ.  lfist. 

BOCCACINO  (Boccaccio)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1640.  His 
works  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Perugino,  although  upon  the  whole  inferior. 
He  died  in  1518.  Camillo,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Cremona  in  1811,  and 
brought  up  under  his  father.  He  is  considered 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  Cremona  school,  and 
in  1537  painted  the  niches  in  the  cupola  of 
St  Sigismund  so  much  in  die  style  of  Corregio, 
as  to  excite  great  surprise  aud  admiration. 
This  promising  artist  died  in  1546,  aged  thirty- 
five. — Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

BOCCACCIO  (John)  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Italian  romance,  was  descended  from  a  family 
in  humble  life  at  Certaldo  in  the  territory  of 
Florence.  He  was  placed  by  his  father  with  a 
merchant,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  several 
years,  but  showed  so  little  disposition  for  com- 
merce, and  so  decided  a  turn  for  letters,  that 
his  father  put  him  to  the  study  of  the  common 
law,  in  which  he  uselessly  consumed  six  yeara 
more,  and  was  finally  left  at  liberty  to  please 
himself.  He  then  sought  instruction  in  science 
and  polite  literature,  and  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language.  A 
friendship  which  he  formed  with  the  celebrated 
Petrarch,  was  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and 
such  was  the  esteem  which  his  various  acqui- 
sitions inspired,  that  Florence  honoured  him 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  employed 
him  in  public  business.  In  1353  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  pope  Innocent  VI  at  Avignon, 
and  afterwards  resided  at  the  Court  of  Na- 
ples, where  be  became  enamoured  of  his  Fia- 
metta,  whose  name  he  has  made  the  title  of 
one  of  his  works.  Until  1359,  Boccaccio 
seems  to  have  lived  with  considerable  licence, 
and  to  have  employed  his  pen  in  poetical  works 
and  other  compositions  of  a  free  kind ;  but  a 
conference  with  Petrarch  at  Milan,  enforced 
by  the  prediction  of  some  recluse  or  holy  man. 
about  this  time,  induced  him  to  assume  the 
clerical  habit,  and  with  it  a  new  line  of  con- 
duct. He  again  visited  Naples  in  1363,  and 
thence  went  to  Venice,  and  spent  three  months 
with  Petrarch.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
again  ambassador  to  the  pope  at  Avignon, 
and  in  1367  in  the  same  character  to  Rome. 
In  1373  he  was  appointed  to  the  new  institu- 
tion of  a  public  lectureship  on  the  "  Comrae- 
dia"  of  Dante  at  Florence,  and  died  in  De- 
cember 1375,  at  his  retirement  at  Certaldo, 
having  survived  his  friend  Petrarch  about  a 
year.  Boccaccio  was  a  voluminous  writer  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  in  prose  as  well  as  is 
verse.  Among  his  Latin  works  are — 1.  "  Da 
Gcnealogia  Peorum"  1."  Ita^cfetafe*^ 
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varum,  Fluviorum,  &c.  noroinibus  , '     3.  De  j 
clans   Muliebris ;"  4.  "  De  casibus  Virornm 
ct  Ftrminarum  illustrium,"  which  work  was 
translated  iuto  English  by  Lydgate  ;  5.  "  Ec- 
loga?."     The  Italian  poems  art- — 6.  "  La  Te 
aeide  ;"  7. 


"  II  Filastrato ;"  8.  "  Amoroso 
Visioue;"  9.  "  Nimfale  Fiesolano;"  10. 
"  Rime.'*  His  productions  in  Italian  prose 
are— 11.  L'Amorosa  Fiametta;"  It.  "  II  Fi- 
locopo;"  13.  "  Nimfale  d'Ameto ;"  14. 
"  LUrbano ;"  15.  ••  Origire  vita  et  costumi 
di  Dante  ;"  16.  "  II  Corbaccio,"  a  satire ; 
17.  "  Commento  sopra  la  Commedia  di 
Dante  ,"18.  "11  Decamerone,"  a  collection 
of  a  hundred  stories  or  novels,  feigned  to  have 
been  related  in  ten  days  by  a  company  of 
jadies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  retired  to  a 
country  villa,  to  avoid  the  plague  of  Florence 
in  1348.  On  this  work  his  modern  celebrity 
ia  chiefly  founded ;  and  it  is  very  curious  for 
the  striking  picture  it  presents  of  manners, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  its  satire  against  the 
frauds  and  licentiousness  of  priests  and  monks ; 
even  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion 
scarcely  escape.  Much  of  the  narrative  will 
appear  flat  and  trite  in  the  present  day  ;  not 
to  mention  the  looseness  of  the  description 
and  incident.  Several  of  the  stories  are  how- 
ever told  with  nature  and  humour,  and  the 
language  is  eminently  elegant  and  pure  for  the 
period.  This  work  has  passed  through  innu- 
merable editions,  a  copy  of  the  first  of  which, 
that  of  Valdafer  in  1471,  was  knocked  down 
at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  for  226o1.  The  "  Teseide"  of 
Boccaccio  is  the  original  of  the  admirable 
Knight's  Tale  of  Chancer,  so  magnificently 
modernised  by  Dryden ;  and  the  great  father 
of  English  poetry  was  otherwise  much  in- 
debted to  our  Italian.  Boccaccio  served  the 
cause  of  letters  by  procuring  copies  of  many 
ancient  works,  and  gives  himself  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  who  brought  Homer  and  seve- 
ral Greek  authors  from  Greece  to  Tuscany. 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  a  con- 
vent in  Florence,  where  it  was  long  preserved. 
Tiraboschi.     Biog.  Univ. 

BOCCAGE  (Mary  Anne  lb  Paoe  du) 
a  French  poetess  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  and 
educated  at  Paris.  She  studied  the  English 
language,  and  distinguished  herself  by  trans- 
lating into  French  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame. 
She  also  produced  a  poem,  entitled  "  Le 
Paradis  perdu,"  in  imitation  of  Milton,  and 
another  founded  on  Gesner's  death  of  Abel. 
In  1749  was  exhibited  with  success  her  tra- 
gedy "  Les  Amazones."  The  year  following 
she  travelled  in  England,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
and  published  an  account  of  her  tour  in  a  se- 
ries of  Letters.  Her  principal  work  was — 
"  La  Columbiade,"  an  epic  poem  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  wlrich  was  published 
ia  1756.  She  married  a  rich  financier,  who 
left  her  a  widow  with  an  ample  fortune.  This 
lady  was  at  one  period  much  connected  with 
Madame  da  Chatelet  and  Voltaire,  the  latter 
wrote  in  her  praise*  and  smiled  at  her 
•    8be  died  in  1801,  at  a  very  ad- 
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tanced    age*- --Mrs    Thicktusse's    Airiwin  nf 
French  Ladies.     Nour.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOCCAL1NI  (Trajan)  an  Italian  satirist 
and  ]K>!itician  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  architect  of  Carpi,  but  was 
born  at  Loretto.  Taking  up  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  secured  by  his  talents  the  patronage 
of  some  of  the  cardinals ;  and  having  exposed 
himself  to  danger  by  the  severity  of  his  satires, 
personal  and  political,  he  obtained  appoint- 
ments to  various  governments  in  the  pope's 
dominions,  and  among  them  to  that  of  Bene- 
vento;  his  administration  of  which  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  as  several  complaints  were 
preferred  against  him.  In  1612  he  retired  to 
Venice,  either  on  this  account  or  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  inva- 
sions of  the  freedom  of  Italy  he  had  exposed 
in  his  writings.  He  died  the  year  following, 
owiug,  a*  it  is  reported,  to  having  been  bar- 
barously beaten  with  sand-bags  by  four  ruffians, 
who  entered  his  chamber  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  had  risen.  Other  accounts  assign  a 
fever  or  cholic  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  it 
his"  Ragguagli  di  Parnasso,"  or  news  from 
Parnassus.  It  contains  an  account  of  an 
imaginary  court  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  god 
is  represented  as  sitting  to  hear  informations, 
complaints,  &c.  against  various  persons,  whose 
actions  and  writings  are  freely  and  not  always 
impartially  censured.  A  second  part,  enti- 
tled "  La  Segretaria  d'Apollo,"  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  design  under  another  form. 
Boccalini  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Tacitus 
and  other  works. — Moreri.     Tirahoschi. 

BOCCHI  (Achilles)  a  Bologneae  of  a 
noble  family,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  emperor  Charles  V  made  him  count  Pala- 
tine, ana  bestowed  on  him  other  honours.  He 
became  professor  of  classical  learning  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  founded  an  academy,  deno- 
minated "  Bocchiale  e  Ermatena,"  and  he  set 
up  a  printing  office  in  his  own  house.  The 
senate  of  Bologna  gave  him  the  office  of  histo- 
riographer of  that  city  ;  in  writing  the  history 
of  which  be  appears  to  have  been  engaged- 
Among  his  published  works  are — "  Apologia 
inPlautum,  and  Latin  poems,  some  of  whia. 
are  in  Gruteri's  "  DeHcias  Poetarum  Latino- 
rum." — Biog.  Univ. 

BOCCONE  ^Paul)  an  ingenious  writer  on 
natural  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Palermo, 
and  travelled  when  young  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  After  having  been  botanist  to  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  he  at  length,  in  1682,  en- 
tered a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Florence,  on 
which  occasion  he  took  die  name  of  Sylvius 
He  continued  to  pursue  with  ardour  his  scien  • 
tific  researches,  the  most  curious  of  which  re- 
late to  corals  and  other  marine  zoophytes.  He 
died  in  a  monastery  of  his  order  at  Palermo 
in  1704.  His  works,  which  are  numerous, 
contain  descriptions  of  newly-discovered 
plants ;  the  knowledge  of  which  he  probably 
often  derived  from  his  correspondents,  as  .Tos- 
sieu  taxes  him  with  plagiarism.  His  observer 
tions  on  natural  history  were  published  la 
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Fiench  at  Amsterdam  in  1674,  and  also  in 
Dutch  in  1744. — Biog.  Univ.  Gronovii  Bibt. 
Kegia.  Animalis   et   Lapidei.      Halleri    Bibt. 


BOCH  or  BOCHIUS  (John)  a  Flemish 
writer  of  the  aixteenth  century,  distinguished 
for  hit  competitions  in  Latin  verse.  He  went 
to  Rome  with  cardinal  Radxivil,  and  studied 
divinity  under  Bellarmine.  Travelling  after- 
wards into  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Russia,  he 
narrowly  escaped  losing  his  feet  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  frost  on  his  way  to  Moscow.  On 
his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  town-house  of  Antwerp.  He 
died  in  1609,  aged  fifty- four.  The  poems  of 
Bock,  consisting  of  heroics,  elegies,  epigrams, 
&c«  were  printed  at  Cologne  in  1615.  He  has 
been  styled  the  Belgic  Virgil.  He  likewise  wrote 
orations  and  other  works  in  Latin  prose.  His 
son,  who  died  young,  was  the  author  of  some 
poetical  pieces,  published  with  those  of  the 
father. — BayU.     Moreri. 

BOCH  ART  (Samuel)  a  learned  divine  and 
general  scholar,  who  was  a  native  of  Rouen 
in  Normandy.  His  father  was  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Peter  dn  Moulin.  He  studied  under  Thomas 
Dempster  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Sedan 
and  Saumur.  He  then  came  to  England,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  whence  going 
to  Leyden  he  applied  himself  particularly  to 
Oriental  learning,  under  Erpenius  and  Ludolf, 
and  there  completed  his  education.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  he  became  minister 
at  Caen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  a 
theological  disputation  with  Father  Veron. 
He  had  as  a  pupil  the  earl  of  Roscommon, 
afterwards  eminent  as  a  jwet.  In  1 652  he  was 
invited  by  queen  Christina  to  Sweden,  whither 
he  went  in  company  with  his  learned  country- 
man Huet.  The  talents  of  Bochart  did  not 
obtain  at  the  Swedish  court  so  much  respect  as 
he  deserved.  Christina  sometimes  amused 
herself  with  attempts  to  disconcert  him.  On 
one  occasion  she  is  said  to  have  insisted  on  his 
performing,  before  a  number  of  persons,  a  solo 
on  the  violin,  with  which  instrument  be  was 
utterly  unacquainted.  She  had  however  pre- 
viously been  told  by  some  mischievous  cour- 
tier, that  Bochart  was  a  skilful  musician.  He 
returned  home  the  year  following,  when  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Caen.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  while  engaged 
in  the  Academy  in  a  public  discussion  with  his 
friend  Huet,  May  16,  1667,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
gave  rise  to  the  following  epitaph  : 
"  Scilicet  haec  cuique  est  data  sors  equissima, 
talis 

Ut  sit  Mors,  qualis  vita  peracta  fuit. 
Musarum  in  gremio  teneris  qui  vixit  ab  annis 

Musarum  in  gremio  debuit  ille  mori." 
To  him  it  was  appointed,  by  an  equal  lot,  that 

hit  death   sliould  resemble  his  life.     He,  who 

from  his  tettder  years  had  lived  in  the  bosom 

of  the  Muses,  ought  also  in  the  bosom  of  the 

Mutts  to  die." 
The  works  of  Bochart  relate  principally   lo 
Biblical  literature     Ilia  M  Fhaleg  et  Canaan ; 
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seu  Geograpbia  Sacra,"  1646,  displays  a  great 
deal  of  learned  research,  relative  to  the  earli- 
est portions  of  ancient  history.  He  also 
wrote  an  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals mentioned  in  Scripture,  published  in 
London  in  1663,  under  the  title  of  "  Hieroai- 
con,"  and  several  times  reprinted ;  an  edition 
by  Rosenmuller  in  3  vols.  4to,  Leipsic  1793- 
1799,  is  much  enlarged  and  improved. — BayU. 

BOCK  or  LE  BOUCQ  (Jerome)  a  cele- 
brated German  botanist,  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
restorers  of  that  science  on  the  revival  of  let- 
ters. He  is  more  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Tragus,  which  is  a  Greek  translation 
of  his  proper  appellation.  He  was  born  at 
Heidesbach  in  1498,  and  after  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Deux-Ponts,  and  subse- 
quently  a  physician.  Having  embiaced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  he  adopted  the   clerical 

{>rofession  among  the  reformers,  and  resided  at 
lorn  bach,  where  he  died  in  1554.  He  was 
the  first  modern  botanist  who  attempted  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  plants  by  collecting 
and  comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancients.  The  first  work  which  he  pub- 
lished was  entitled  "  New-Krwuter-Buch," 
i.  e.  a  new  herbal  of  plants  growing  in  Ger- 
many, 1539,  folio.  He  afterwards  produced  a 
work  translated  into  Latin  by  Kvber,  under 
the  following  title — "  Hieronymi  Tragi,  de 
Stirpiura,  maxime  earum  quae  in  Gerraania 
nostra  nascuntur,  &c.  libri  tres,"  Strasburg, 
1552,  4 to,  with  568  figures.  Bock  was  the 
first  who  attempted  a  natural  method  of  bota- 
nical arrangement ;  and  though  his  scheme  is 
necessarily  very  imperfect,  it  shows  the  extent 
of  his  views  and  the  originality  of  his  genius. 
Plunder  has  consecrated  to  his  memory  a  genus) 
of  plants  of  the  Euphorbium  family,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  "  Tragia." — Biog. 
Univ. 

BOCKHORST  (John  van)  an  eminent 
painter,  born  at  Munster  in  Germany,  in  1610. 
His  family,  which  was  very  respectable,  sub- 
sequently settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Jacob  Jordaen*.  He  took  Vandyck 
for  his  model,  and  some  of  his  pictures  are  so 
much  in  the  style  of  that  admired  painter,  that 
they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  his  works. 
Like  Vandyck  he  also  excelled  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  is  only  inferior  to  him  in  that  de- 
partment.— Biog.  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

BODE  (Christopher  Augustus)  a  learn- 
ed German  critic  of  the  last  century.    He  stu- 
died at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  and  became  emi- 
nent for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental 
languages,  having  such  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
literature,  that  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  tongues  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  master.     He  was  pro 
fessor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  afterwards 
of  philosophy  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  died  in 
1796,  aged  seventy-four.     His  principal  pub- 
lications are  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament;  ^fl 
in  Ethiopic  ;  of  St  Matthews'a  gospel  in  AmA 
bic ;  and  of  all  the  •JvinvJaauSaaV-*^*'*    t*^"™ 
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also  wrote  criticism*  on  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Bengal. — Biog.  Univ, 

BODE  (John  Joachim  Christopher)  a 
native  of  Berlin,  who  was  originally  a  musician 
in  a  Hanoverian  regiment,  afterwards  a  book- 
seller at  Hamburgh,  and  at  length  privy-coun- 
sellor to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
He  died  at  Weimar  in  1793.  His  classical 
translations  of  the  works  of  Montaigne,  Field- 
ing, Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  obtained  him 
much  reputation  among  the  German  literati. 
He  also  wrote  against  the  Freemasons. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BODIN  (John)  a  French  lawyer,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  native  of  Angers, 
and  was  educated  at  Toulouse,  where  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  law.  He  then  removed  to 
Paris  and  practised  as  an  advocate,  but  with 
ao  little  success,  that  he  afterwards  devoted 
bis  time  chiefly  to  letters  and  politics.  His 
first  work  was  an  elegant  translation  in  Latin 
verse,  of  the  "  CynoEgiticon"  of  Op  pi  an.  In 
1566  be  published  "  Methodus  ad  facilem  His- 
toriarum  cognitionem,"  containing  directions 
for  studying  history.  This  was  followed  iti 
1568  by  a  dissertation  on  money  ;  after  which 
appeared  his  great  work  "  Livres  de  la  Re- 
publique,"  folio,  1576.  The  historian  Thua- 
nus  bears  testimony  to  the  various  and  pro- 
sound  learning  exhibited  in  this  production  ; 
and  Gabriel  Naude,  in  his  "  Bibliographia  Poli- 
tic*," is  almost  romantic  in  his  praises  of  this 
book  and  its  author.  It  obtained  for  him  a 
Itigh  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  has 
oeen  repeatedly  printed,  and  translated  into 
Latin  and  English.  In  1578  he  published  a 
tabular  view  of  legal  science,  entitled  "  Juris 
universi  distribute."  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
called  "  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,"  1579, 
4to,  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation. 
It  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  work  of 
Wierus  against  witchcraft.  Bodin,  who  sup- 
ported the  popular  creed  on  this  subject,  was 
justly  rewarded  by  incurring  the  suspicion  of 
being  himself  a  magician.  He  was  at  one  time 
m  favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  III,  but  his 
patriotic  conduct  in  an  assembly  of  the  states 
general  at  Blois,  to  which  he  belonged,  having 

Siven  offence,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
uke  of  Alencon,  the  king's  brother,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Netherlands,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  and  he  afterwards  visited  England 
with  that  prince,  who  came  hither  as  a  suitor 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  After  the  death  of  the 
duke  in  1.585,  Bodin  returned  to  Laon,  where 
be  had  previously  resided,  and  there  exercised 
with  great  integrity  the 'office  of  chief  magi- 
strate. He  died  of  the  plague  in  1696,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six. — Bayle.     Moreri. 

BODLEY  (Sir  Thomas)  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1544,  and  educated  partly  at  Geneva, 
whither  his  parents,  who  were  rrotestants, 
Had  retired  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they  returned 
home,  and  he  completed  his  studies  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became 
of  Merlon  college,  read  lectures  on 
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the  Greek  language  and  philosophy ;  and  In 
1569  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  proctors, 
and  subsequently  public  orator.  He  went 
to  the  Continent  in  1576,  and  spent  four 
years  in  travelling.  In  1583  he  had  the 
office  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  queen,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  married  a  widow 
lady  of  Bristol,  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  was  then  employed  in  various 
embassies  to  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland.  In  1597  he  came  home,  and  de- 
clining all  further  concern  with  affairs  of  state, 
he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
re-establishment  and  augmentation  of  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Oxford,  which  has  attached  a 
permanent  celebrity  to  his  name.  Richard 
de  Bury  bishop  of  Durham,  and  afterwards 
Thomas  Cobham  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  are  said  to  have  set  up 
libraries  for  general  use  at  Oxford  ;  but  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  following 
century,  founded  a  library  over  the  divinity- 
school  stored  with  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 
This  institution  having  fallen  into  decay,  and 
its  literary  treasures  being  dispersed,  Bod  ley 
formed  the  noble  design  to  repair  and  refur- 
nish it.  This  he  accomplished,  procuring 
books  and  manuscripts  himself  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  a  great  expense,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence and  persuasions  inducing  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  to  assist  in  his  undertaking.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  1  nomas 
Allen,  the  mathematician,  were  among  the 
principal  contributors  on  this  occasion.  The 
library  was  so  much  augmented,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  who  was  knighted  at  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I,  was  induced  to  erect  an 
additional  structure  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
creasing quantity  of  valuable  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts. The  first  stone  of  this  new  founda- 
tion was  laid  July  19th  1610;  but  it  was 
not  completed  till  after  the  death  of  the  foun- 
der, which  happened  January  18th,  1612. 
He  died  in  London,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Merton  college  in  the  university, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
aperty  to  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the 
library,  which  has  been  so  much  enriched  by 
subsequent  benefactions,  that  it  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  Thomas  Hearne  published 
at  London  in  1703,  a  volume  entitled  "  Reli- 
quiae Bodleianae,"  containing  the  life  of  Sir  T. 
Bodley,  written  by  himself  in  1609,  the  first 
draft  of  his  statutes  for  his  library,  and  a 
collection  of  his  letters. — Biog.  Brit.  Pain- 
ter's Antiquities  of  Oxford  University. 

BODMER  (Johv  Jacob)  a  German  poet  of 
eminence  in  the  last  century.  He  was  born 
at  Griefenberg  near  Zurich,  in  1698,  and  was 
educated  at  Zurich  for  the  ministry ;  but  this 
did  not  suit  his  inclination,  and  on  his  return 
from  college  in  1717  he  was  sent  to  Bergamo 
in  Italy,  in  a  mercantile  situation.  His  strong 
passion  for  literature  preventing  him  from  at- 
tending to  the  duties  expected  from  him,  he  was 
dismissed,  and  removing  to  Zurich  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  history,  and  afterwards 
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obtained  a  college  tutorship  in  chat  depart- 
ment. He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
letters,  and  produced  a  great  many  valuable 
works.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Brei- 
unger,  he  published  a  paper  in  imitation  of 
the  Spectator,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  literary  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  nearly  fifty  before  he  had 
published  any  thing,  when  he  seemed  all  at 
once  to  be  seized  with  a  kind  of  metromania. 
He  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and 
also  wrote  an  imitation  of  it :  he  likewise  trans- 
lated into  German  hexameters  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey,  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Rape  of  Euro- 
pa,  and  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rbo- 
dius ;  but  the  best  known  of  his  works  is  an 
epic  poem,  entitled  Noah,  in  a  similar  style  to 
Gesner*s  death  of  Abel,  and  which  like  that 
has  been  translated  into  English.  He  died  in 
1783*  leaving  unfinished  another  epic  poem  on . 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ;  and 
a  history  of  the  German  language,  likewise 
not  completed. — Biog  Univ,  Monthly  Mug. 
vol.  xlviii. 

BODONI  (JonN  Baptist)  an  Italian  prin- 
ter settled  at  Parma,  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  publica- 
tions which  issued  from  his  press,  including 
some  fine  editions  of  the  Greek  classics. 
Shortly  after  his  death  in  1818,  appeared  a 
most  magnificent  work  in  2  vols.  4to,  entitled 
"  ManualeTipografico,"  containing  specimens 
of  the  vast  collection  of  types  which  had  be- 
longed to  this  celebrated  typographer,  toge- 
ther with  his  portrait. — Biog.  Univ, 

BOECEor  BOETH1US  (Hector)  a  famous 
Scottish  historian,  a  native  of  Dundee,  who 
studied  at  Aberdeen  and  afterwards  at  Paris. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  King's  college  by 
Klphinston  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  that  city, 
Boece  was  invited  from  Paris  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  establishment.  On  the  death 
of  the  bishop  in  1514,  Boece  wrote  his  life, 
together  with  those  of  the  preceding  bishops  of 
Aberdeen,  in  Latin,  Paris,  1.522,  4to.  He 
then  undertook  the  history  of  Scotland,  toge- 
ther with  a  topographical  description  of  the 
country.  This  work,  which  is  full  of  legendary 
tales,  but  composed  in  elegant  Latin,  was  first 
published  in  1596.  The  author  is  supposed  to 
have  made  subsequent  additions,  bringing  the 
narrative  down  to  near  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  about 
l.idO. — Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BOECLER  (John  Henry)  a  German  phi- 
lologist, who  was  born  at  Cronheim  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  1610.  He  became  professor  of  rhe- 
toric at  Strasburgh,  whence  he  was  invited  by 
Christina  to  Sweden,  and  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  to 
the  office  of  royal  historiographer.  HI  health 
induced  him  to  return  to  Germany,  and  he 
was  made  professor  of  history  at  Strasburgh. 
He  was  nominated  counsellor  by  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  and  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III, 
and  he  had  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.  He 
died  in  169?.  His  worts  consist  of  annota- 
tions on  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
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sit  ?,  aud  in  afi*es  on  law,  history,  and  M*.-!i> 
graphy. — Moiert.     Nouv.  Diet.  lint. 

BOEHMEN  or  BEHMEN  (Jacob)  a  Ger- 
man mystic  or  fanatic  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  nonsensical  writings  procured  him 
a  vast  number  of  admirers,  and  a  considera- 
rable  degree  of  celebrity.  He  was  a  native  of 
Upper  Lusatia,  and  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker. 
He  seems  to  have  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  to  reading  the  works  of  Paracel- 
sus, and  others  of  a  similar  description.  After 
having,  as  he  professed,  been  seized  with  re- 
ligious trances,  in  which  he  was  favoured  with 
supernatural  revelations,  he  publUhed  in  161* 
a  treatise,  entitled  "  Aurora,  or  the  Rising  of 
the  Sun."  This  work  attracted  the  censure  of 
a  clergyman  at  Gorlitz,  and  the  efforts  he 
made  to  get  the  book  suppressed,  only  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  raised  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  Boehmen,  who  afterwards 
produced  a  multitude  of  similar  publications 
He  died  in  1624.  The  Rev.  William  Law 
author  of  "  A  Serious  ('all  to  a  Devout  ana 
Holy  Life,"  was  so  zealous  an  admirer  of  this 
incomprehensible  fanatic,  that  he  published  an 
English  edition  of  his  works  in  2  vols,  4to. — 
Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BOE1UIAAVE  (HiitMAN)oneof  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  modern  times.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  Boerhaave,  minister  of 
Voorhout,  near  Leyden,  where  he  was  born  in 
1668.  He  was  designed  for  his  father's  pro- 
fession, and  his  preliminary  studies  were  all 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge 
as  might  qualify  him  for  it.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  afflicted  with  an  ob 
stinate  ulcer  in  the  thigh,  and  finding  no  reliei 
from  the  treatment  of  surgical  practitioners,  he 
is  said  to  have  undertaken  the  cure  of  it  him- 
self, and  accomplished  it  by  fomentations  of 
salt  and  wine.  This  iucident  is  supposed  to 
have  given  him  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  However,  he  continued  for  some 
years  longer  to  apply  himself  to  divinity.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  in  the  public 
school  at  Leyden,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  and  industry.  About 
this  time  his  father  died,  leaving  him  but  slen- 
derly provided  for ;  this  did  not  however 
check  his  ardour  for  study.  He  became  a 
student  at  the  university,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Oriental  literature,  divinity,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Having 
gone  through  an  academical  course  of  learn- 
ing in  1690,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  philo- 
sophy. His  patrimony  having  been  spent  in 
his  education,  he  now  began  to  read  mathema- 
tical lectures  to  the  younger  students,  as  a 
means  of  supporting  himself.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  his  introduction  to  John  Vanden- 
burg,  burgomaster  of  Leyden,  who  obtained 
for  him  some  literary  employment,  and  who 
also  persuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  inclina- 
tion, in  joining  to  his  other  pursuits  the  study 
of  the  medical  sciences.  He  took  this  advice, 
and  after  having  by  his  own  industry  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  to 
Sydenham,  and  also  obtaiwd  %  \utfy«V*V|jft«X 
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anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Harderwick  in  Guelderland, 
and  there  took  the  degree  of  MD.  in  1693.    It 
was  his  intention  to  have  united  the  medical 
and  clerical  professions  ;  but  on  his  return  to 
Ley  den,  he  found  a  malicious  report  had  been 
circulated  that  he  had  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  which  proved  an  obstacle  to  his 
entering  into  the  ministry.     Constrained  to 
depend  on  physic  for  his  support,  he  began  to 
practice  at  first  with  limited  success  ;  but  his 
reputation  gradually  extending,  he  ultimately 
attained  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion.    In  1701,  on  the  death  of  professor  Dre- 
lincourt,  he  gave  lectures  at  the  university  on 
the  principles  of  physic ;  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  students,  he  also  lectured  on  che- 
mistry.    His  merit  becoming  known,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  in  1703  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  at  Groningen,  which  he 
declined,  and  the  governors  of  the  university 
of  Leyden  immediately  increased  his  salary, 
and    promised  him  the  first  medical   chair 
which  should  become  vacant.    On  the  death 
of  Dr  Hotten  he  consequently  succeeded  bim 
as  professor  of  physic  and  botany,  and  raised 
the  credit  of  the  university  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree as  a  school  of  medical  knowledge.    Stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  thither, 
particularly  from  England  and  Germany ;  and 
bis  doctrines  obtained  such  a  general  ascend- 
ancy, that  scarcely  any  other  theories  than  his 
were  heard  of  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
In  1714  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
rector  of  the  university,  having  just  before 
succeeded  Bidloo  as  professor  of  the  practice 
of  physic.     In  1718  he  added  to  his  other 
offices  that  of  professor  of  chemistry,  perform- 
ing with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success  the 
various  duties  which  devolved  on  him,  as  well 
as  those  arising  from  his  very  extensive  prac- 
tice as  a  physician.  He  was  not  only  consulted 
by  patients  from  neighbouring  countries,  but 
his  fame  brought  him  applications  from  the 
European  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.     It 
is  even  related  that  a  Chinese  mandarin,  wish- 
ing for  his  advice,  wrote  a  letter,  addressed 
"  To  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  Physician  in 
Europe,"  which   was  safely   delivered.     He 
was    chosen   a  member  of   the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  to  both  which  learned  bo- 
dies he  communicated  his  chemical  discove- 
ries.    In  1722  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  at- 
tack of  rheumatic  gout,  which  was  of  long 
continuance,    and  seems  to  have  much  im- 
paired his  constitution.    The  weakness  of  his 
health  induced  him  in  1729  to  resign  the  pro- 
fessorsliips    of   botany  and   chemistry ;    and 
from  that  time  he  led  a  less  active  life,  un- 
bending his  mind   at  a  country-house  near 
Leyden,  where  he  had  a  botanical  garden, 
which  he  amused  himself  in  cultivating.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1737  he  perceived  the 
approaches  of  a  disease  of  the  chest,  which 
was  probably  dropsical,  under  which  he  la- 
boured for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  when  it 
'  September  23,  1738.    He  was 
church  of  St  Peter  at  Leyden, 
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where  a  monument  was  erected,  with  the  fol- 
lowing simply  elegant  inscription: — '•  Sali*- 

TIFERO     BOERHAAVII    GeNIO    SaCRPM."         He 

married  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Burgomaster  of  Ley- 
den, by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  only 
of  whom,  a  daughter,  survived  liim.  The 
character  of  Boerhaave,  as  a  man  of  science, 
depends  cliiefly  on  his  industry  in  collecting, 
and  his  ingenuity  in  arranging  the  ideas  of 
others.  His  medical  system  was  founded, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  the  mathematical 
principles  of  Bellini  and  Pitcairne.  He  too 
often  reasons  on  the  nature  of  living  bodies 
from  data  derived  from  the  properties  of  inani- 
mate substances,  and  he  lays  too  much  stress 
on  supposed  changes  in  the  state  of  the  animal 
fluids.  But  his  theory  was  so  consistent 
throughout,  and  so  superior  to  those  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  it  was  more  generally  re- 
ceived than  any  since  the  time  of  Galen.  His 
principal  treatises  on  medicine  are — "  Insti- 
tutiones  Medica*,"  8vo,  and  "  Aphorismi  de 
cognoscendis  et  curandis  Morhis  ;"  of  both 
which  there  have  been  numerous  editions  and 
translations,  and  on  the  latter  of  which  there 
is  an  ample  commentary  by  baron  Von  Swieten, 
well  known  to  medical  students.  In  chem  stry, 
as  in  medicine,  Boerhaave  only  methodized 
and  improved  the  previously  discovered  ele- 
ments of  the  science ;  but  he  has  the  merit 
of  having  banished  from  his  pages  the  mystical 
jargon  of  the  alchemists,  and  he  treated  his 
subject  with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  His 
great  work,  "  Elementa  Chemicae,"  2  vols. 
4to,  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  translated, 
and  abridged ;  and  before  the  fall  of  the 
phlogistic  theory,  it  was  considered  as  a  stand- 
ard book  Botany  was  a  favourite  pursuit  of 
Boerhaave.  His  principal  works  relating  to  it 
are  methodical  catalogues  of  the  plants  in  the 
university  garden  of  Leyden. — Life  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med.  Aikins 
G.  Biog. 

BOERNER  (Christian  Frederic)  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipzic.  He  was  born  at 
Dresden  in  1683,  studied  at  Leipzic  and  Wit- 
tenberg, and  after  travelling  in  England  and. 
Holland,  returned  to  Leipzic,  where  he  died 
in  1753.  His  erudition  was  prodigious,  and 
his  abilities  were  principally  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  treatises  and  disputations,  the 
most  important  of  which  are — "  De  exulibus 
Gratis  iisdemque  litterarum  in  Italia  instaura- 
toribus,"  1750,  8vo;  "  De  Ortu  atque  Pro- 
gressu  Philosophise  Moralis,"  1707 ;  "  De 
Socrate,  singulari  boni  ethici  exemplo ;"  "  De 
Actis  Lutheri;"  "  Institutiones  Theologian 
symbolic®,"  1751,  4to  ;  "  Disputationes  Sa- 
cra;," 1752.  He  also  published  an  improved 
edition  of  the  •«  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  of  Father 
Le  Long.  Christian  Frederic  Bolrner, 
bis  son,  was  a  physician  at  Wolfenbutiel,  and 
the  author  of  "  Traite  pratique  de  l'Ona* 
nisme,"  Leipzic,  1775,  8vo. — Frederic 
Bosrnib,  another  son,  also  a  physician,  died 
in  1761.     He  wrote  "  Relatione!  de  librii 
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Jtfedkophysicis  antiquis,  raris,  &c."  Witten- 
berg* 1756,  8vo,  and  other  learned  works  ; 
and  lie  was  the  principal  compiler  of  "  No- 
tices lur  la  Vie  et  lea  Merits  del  Medicina  et 
dee  Naturalistea  wants  lea  plus  Distingues," 
3  Tola.  8ro,  1748-1764. 

BOETH1US  (Anicius  Manmvs  Torqua- 
Tva  Seterinus)  the  last  distinguished  philo- 
sopher of  ancient  Rome.  He  was  descended 
from  the  noble  and  wealthy  Ankian  family, 
and  was  born  about  AD.  470.  He  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  educated  at  Athens,  and 
waa  certainly  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  espe- 
cially Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  was  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  is  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied scholastic  philosophy  to  the  service  of 
Christian  theology  ;  and  he  defended  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  his  treatise, 
"  De  Unitate  et  Uno,"  against  the  opinions  of 
Eotychius,  Arius,  and  Nestorius.  He  ob- 
tained great  honours  in  the  state,  having  been 
decorated  with  the  consular  title  in  510 ;  and 
he  was  also  created  patrician,  and  held  the 
post  of  master  of  the  offices.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  patrician  Symmachus,  and  two 
of  his  sons  were  consuls  together  in  532. 
Thus  far  prosperous  in  the  circumstances  of 
liis  life,  his  future  fate  and  death  were  particu- 
larly disastrous.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  then  governed  Italy,  listened  to 
accusations  against  Boethius,  who  was  charged 
with  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Justin, 
emperor  of  the  East.  The  philosopher  was 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  and  the 
senate  passed  on  him  the  sentence  of  confis- 
cation and  the  punishment  of  death,  which  he 
suffered  in  prison,  il  is  not  precisely  known  in 
what  manner,  AD.  526.  While  under  confine- 
ment, Boethius  composed  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled  "  De  Consolatione  Philosophic."  It 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  the  genius  of  philosophy,  in 
various  sections,  each  consisting  of  prose  and 
verse.  The  topics  of  consolation  are  uniformly 
drawn  from  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  sen- 
timents are  noble  and  elevated.  Few  works 
have  undergone  so  many  editions,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  all  cultivated  languages. 
There  are  two  versions  by  British  sovereigns ; 
one  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
an  English  translation  by  queen  Elizabeth. — 
Tiruboschi.     Aikins  G.  Biog* 

BOETTCHER  (John  Frederic)  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Dresden  porcelain.  He  was  a 
native  of  Voigtland,  and  being  placed  with  an 
apothecary  at  Berlin,  he  employed  himself  in 
studying  alchemy.  He  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  that  city  in  consequence  of  a  report  that 
he  had  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  went  to  Saxony,  and  Frederic  Augustus, 
the  elector  and  king  of  Poland,  sent  for  him 
to  Dresden,  to  inquire  whether  it  were  true 
that  he  could  make  gold.  Boettcher  answered 
that  he  could  not}  but  the  king  perhaps  sup- 
posing him  to  be  possessed  of  some  valuable 
secret,  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Konig- 
stmn,  and  commanded  him  to  search  for  the 
In  the  coarse  of  his  operations 
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Boettcher  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the 
method  of  making  that  beautiful  kind  of  por- 
celain, called  Saxon  or  Dresden  china.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  the  discovery  in  1702  or 
1703 ;  and  in  1710  a  large  manufactory  waa 
established  at  Meissen,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously made  at  Dresden.  Boettcher,  who 
was  ennobled  by  the  king,  continued  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  improvement  of  his  invention 
till  his  death,  which  happened  March  14, 
1719.— Biog.  Univ. 

BOG  AN  (Za  chary)  an  English  divine,  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  born  at  little  Hemp- 
stone  in  that  county  in  1625.  *  He  received 
his  education  at  Oxford,  having  entered  at 
Alban  Hall,  which  society  he  quitted  for  a 
fellowship  at  Corpus  Chrisrj.  He  left  behind 
him  a  learned  treatise  on  the  phraseology  of 
Homer  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, entitled  "  Homerus  EftpatZwv,"  with 
another  annexed,  "  Ilesiodus  OpjipiZw," 
printed  together  in  8vo,  1658.  His  other 
writings  are — "  A  Help  to  Prayer,'*  lfmo ; 
"  A  View  of  the  Threats  and  Punishments  de- 
nounced in  Scripture,"  8vo;  a  supplement  to 
the  "  Archaeologist  Attica?,"  of  F.  Rous,  4to, 
and '  Meditations  on  the  Mirth  of  a  Christian 
life."  He  died  young,  from  the  effects  of  too 
innch  application  and  a  sedentary  life  in  1659. 
liiog.  Bnt. 

BOHN  (John)  a  German  physican,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  some  ingenious  writ* 
ings  on  medical  science.  He  was  a  native  of 
Leipzic,  and  after  studying  at  Jena,  and  tra- 
velling in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
he  took  the  degree  of  MD.  in  the  university  of 
bis  native  city,  and  in  1668  became  professor 
of  anatomy  there.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed public  physician,  and  obtained  the 
professorship  of  therapeutics.  He  died  in 
1719,  aged  seventy-eight.  Bohn  was  well 
acquainted  with  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and 
deserves  notice  for  his  researches  on  the  che- 
mical composition  of  bones ;  and  as  a  medical 
practitioner  for  recommending  the  use  of  calo- 
mel in  the  small-pox,  in  a  tract  published  so 
early  as  1679.  His  principal  works  are — 
"  C&rculus  Anatomico-physiologicus,  sive  occo- 
nomia  Corporis  Animalis,"  1680,  4to;  "  De 
A  kali  et  Acidi  insuflicientia  ad  Principia  Cor- 
pora m,  &c."  1681 ;  "  De  Officia  Medici  du- 
plici,  Clinico  at  Forensi,"  1704,  4to. — Moreru 
II alter  i  Bibl.  An  atom,  et  Medico- Pratt. 

BOH  UN  (Edmund)  a  native  of  Ringsfield, 
Suffolk,  who  flourished  as  a  writer  of  some  note 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  hut 
quitted  the  university  abruptly  without  taking 
a  degree,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague 
there  in  1666,  and  entered  at  the  Temple.  In 
1675  he  took  out  his  dedimus  as  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  but  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  James  II  by  his  princi- 
ples, that  monarch  removed  him  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  On  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  however,  his  name  waa 
replaced  upon  the  roll.  His  works  consist  of 
"  A  Defence  of  King  Charles  II'a  Declaim 
lion,"  4to  ;  another  of  sir  R.  Filiner  against 
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Algernon  Sydney,  and  a  preface  to  the  former 
author's  "  Patriarch  a,"  in  8vo ;  twe  dctiona- 
ries,  one  "  Geographical,"  in  8*c,  t&e  other 
"  Historical,  Geographical,  zlL  Pottical,"  in 
folio ;  "  The  Justice  cf  Peace's  Calling," 
Bvo  ;  a  "  History  of  tLe  Desertion,"  &c.  8vo, 
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1689 ;  "  A  Life  of  Bishop  Jewel,"  and 
11  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  both  in 
Bvo.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  in  4 to,  and  translated 
Puffendorfs  "  Germany,"  "  Sleidan's  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  and  Wheare's  "  Mode 
of  Reading  History."  He  survived  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne. — Biog.  Brit. 

BOIARDO  (Mattco  Maria)  count  of 
Scand*ano,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Fratta 
near  Ferrara,  in  1430.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  in  that   city,  and   was  made 

Sivonor  of  Reggio  in  the  Milanese  by  duke 
ertules  I,  where  he  died  in  1496.  He  was 
author  of  some  bucolic  poetry  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  of  some  Italian  sonnets,  printed  at 
Reggio  1494.  He  likewise  translated  Hero- 
dotus and  Apuleius  into  Italian,  and  composed 
a  comedy  called  "  Timon,"  from  one  of  the 
dialogues  of  Lucian.  The  work  however  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  the 
"  Orlando  Inamorato,"  the  first  of  the  sin- 
gular poems  which,  to  the  form  of  the  ancient 
epic,  add  the  extravagance  of  chivalric  ro- 
mance. The  style  of  Boiardo  is  rude,  and  hi* 
versification  constrained,  but  he  exhibit*  much 
variety  and  fervour  of  invention,  and  great 
liveliness  of  imagery.  It  has  been  modernized 
by  Beroi,  whose  work  has  nearly  superseded 
the  original ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Venice  in  15 14.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Arioato  is  pro- 
perly a  continuation  of  the  poem  of  Boiardo. 
Tirabotchi.     Moreri. 

BOILEAU  (Gii,les)  the  elder  brother  of 
Boileau  Despreaux,  born  1631.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  and  a  lively  wit,  and 
'hough,  perhaps  from  a  jealousy  of  his  success, 
%t  first  on  bad  terms  with  his  brother,  whose 
enemies,  Chapelin  and  Colin,  were  his  bosom 
friends,  yet  a  reconciliation  at  length  took 
place.  He  translated  the  "  Epictetus"  of 
Arrian,  printed  at  Paris  in  1655  ;  "  Diogenes 
Laertius,"  in  two  l£mo  vols,  1668 ;  and  wrote 
two  pamphlets  against  Costar  and  Menage. 
He  died  in  1669,  and  a  collection  of  his  ]>ost- 
humous  works  appeared  the  year  following. — 
Biog.  Univ. 

BOILEAU  (Jaques)  a  brother  of  the  same 
family,  eminent  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
He  was  born  in  1635,  took  his  degree  of  divi- 
nity at  the  university  of  Paris  in  1662,  and 
was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1667 
be  became,  through  the  patronage  of  Gendrin, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  dean  and  grand  vicar  in 
that  cathedral,  and  in  1694  obtained  a  canoury 
In  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  from  the  king. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  publications, 
some  on  singular  subjects,  but  all  written  in 
Latin,  lest,  as  he  said,  "  the  bishops  should 
condemn  them."  De  Lolme  has  published  an 
English  translation  of  his  "  Historia  Flagel- 
tantitun,"  written    against    the    FU^ellnntj, 
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'vhich  attracted  much  notice.  He  also  wro** 
a  work  trenching  much  upon  the  rights  ot 
episcopacy,  entitled,  "  Ue  antiqua  jure  Pres- 
byterorum  in  Regimine  Ecclesiastico,"  and  a 
long  list  of  controversial  treatises,  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  He  hated  the  Jesuits  as 
much  as  his  brother  Nicholas,  and  a  saying 
of  his  has  been  preserved,  that  "  ihey  extend- 
ed the  creed  and  abridged  the  decalogue." 
He  died  August  1,  1716.—  Ibid. 

BOILEAU  (Nicholas)   sieur  Despreaux. 
This  eminent  French  poet  war  the  youngest 
son   of  Gilles  Boileau,   registei  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.     He  was  born   at  Crone  near 
Paris,  in  1636,  and  is  said  to  have  undergone 
an  operation    for  the   stone   at  eight  years  of 
age,  although  some  accounts  place  the  neces- 
sity of  surgical  aid  to  an   unlucky  accident. 
In  his  youth   he  was  deemed  a  dull  and  unin- 
teresting child ;  but  while  thus  regarded,  he 
was  acquiring  a  taste   for   polite   literature, 
that   totally   unfitted   him   for   the    laborious 
profession  of  the  law,  for  which  his  father  de- 
signed him.     Being  placed  with  a  relation,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  long  robe,  his  aversion 
and  indifference  soon  disgusted  his  teacher, 
and  being  sent  home  as  a  confirmed  dunce, 
he  was  set  down  to  study  scholastic  divinity. 
This  pursuit  he  followed  to  no  purpose  for  some 
years,  and  was  then  allowed  to  dedicate  bim- 
ielf  wholly  to  letters.     Although  so  little  es 
teemed  at  home,  Boileau  had  by  this  time 
displayed  considerable  marks  of  vivacity  among 
his  intimates,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  this 
supposed  heavy  and  harmless  character  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  satires,  in  which  he  attack- 
ed a  host  of  inferior  writers  with  considf  rable 
wit  and  some  ill-nature.     It  was  necessarily 
assailed  in  return   by  the  writers    attacked, 
and  some  of  these  being  estimable  persons,  al- 
though indifferent  authors,  the  dukede  Mon- 
tausier  and  other  rigid  moralists,  expressed 
some  dislike  to  so  obvious  a  spirit  of  detraction. 
Boileau  could  however  deal  in  panegyric  as 
well  as  satire,  and  disarmed  the  duke  by  flat 
tery,  while  he  acquired  the  highest  of  all  pro 
tection   by  lavishing  all  manner  of  incense  on 
the  vain-glorious  Louis  XIV.     He  accordingly 
proceeded  in  his  career,  and  antwered  his  op- 
ponents, more  especially  in  his  ninth  satire, 
"  A  Son  Esprit,"  which  is  deemed  his  master- 
piece, nving  admirable  for  the  kernne«sof  its 
irony  and  the  polished  refinement  of  its  ridicule. 
Another  of  them,  in  the  imitation  of  Juvenal, 
against  women,  necessarily  excited  considera- 
ble animadversion  in  France  ;  and  much  of  its 
spirit  was  naturally  and  ludicrously  attributed 
to  his  early  accident.    His  satire  was  followed 
by  his  "Art  of  Poetry,"  which  is  possibly  the 
best  poem  of  the  kind  in  any  language.'    Tc 
this  able  production  succeeded  his  epistles, 
after  the  model  of  those  of  Horace,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  uniting  morality  and  criti- 
cism with  sentiment  and  character.     In  1674 
he  published  his  mock-heroic   poem  of  the 
"  Lutrin,"  founded  on  a  trifling  dispute  be- 
tween the  treasurer   and  chanter  of  the  holy 
chapel ;  it  abounds  with  poignant  irony  and 
various  and  ingenious  raillery.    He  had  now 
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obtained  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  secured 
the  good  graces  of  Louis,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  his 
own  works,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Racine,  royal  historiographer,  for  which 
office,  had  it  not  been  a  sinecure,  neither  had 
the  least  aptitude.  His  ode  on  the  taking  of 
Naumur  was  possibly  a  result  of  this  appoint- 
ment being  more  historical  than  poetical ;  but 
lyrical  poetry  was  not  adapted  to  the  correct 
and  measured  exactitude  of  Boileau.  Called 
frequently  to  court,  he  appeared  there  with 
manly  freedom,  and  often  indeed  ventured  upon 
observations  which  were  sufficiently  bold  when 
addressed  to  a  monarch  of  the  character  of 
Louis.  When  the  king  asked  his  opinion  of 
a  few  verses  which  he  had  composed,  "  No- 
thing, sire,  is  impossible  to  your  majesty,"  he 
replied ;  "  you  wished  to  make  bad  verses, 
and  you  have  succeeded."  Neither  did  he 
fear  taking  part  with  the  ejected  members  of 
Port  Royal,  for  being  told  in  the  anti-  chamber 
that  the  king  was  making  search  for  the  cele- 
brated Arnauld,  to  confine  him  in  the  Bastile, 
"  His  majesty  is  too  fortunate,"  exclaimed 
Boileau  ;  "  he  will  not  find  him."  In  1684  he 
was  received  into  the  French  Academy,  and 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, in  which  he  claimed  a  place  by  his 
not  very  exact  translation  of  I^onginns.  Al- 
though very  little  acquainted  with  science,  pro- 
perly so  called,  he  rendered  it  a  considerable  ser- 
vice, by  his  "  Arret  in  favour  of  the  University, 
Against  an  unknown  person  called  Reason," 
which  he  procured  to  be  presented  in  form  to 
the  president  Lamoignon,  and  thereby  induced 
him  to  quash  some  bigotted  attempts  to  esta- 
blish intolerance  in  matters  of  philosophy. 
In  literature  however  Boileau  zealously  es- 
poused the  opinion  of  the  suj»eriority  of  the 
ancients  to  the  moderns,  and  although  not 
with  the  pedantic  extravagance  of  the  Daciers, 
he  treated  Perrault  on  the  occasion  with 
much  severity,  and  also  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  enmity  with  Fontenelle.  After 
the  death  of  Racine  he  went  little  to  court, 
beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  expected 
tribute  of  adulation,  for  which  the  latter  part 
of  the  rf.ign  of  Louis  afforded  very  few  mate- 
rials. He  also  ceased  to  pay  visits,  admitting 
only  a  few  friends,  and  giving  way  to  a  misan- 
thi\ipic;*.l  tendency  of  temper,  which  had  always 
in  some  measure  attended  him,  although  his 
conversation  was  mild,  and  indeed  heavy  in 
comparison  with  his  writings.  He  was  religi- 
ous without  bigotry,  and  abhorred  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  few 
poets  who  lived  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
practised  a  prudent  economy.  This  conduct 
sometimes  subjected  him  to  the  unmerited  im- 
putation of  avarice,  although  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  indigent  men  of  letters,  and 
he  was  otherwise  exceedingly  charitable.  He 
died  in  171 1  of  a  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  and  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  charitable  uses.  Boileau  has  been 
emphatically  termed  the  poet  of  good  sense  ; 
taste  and  judgment  scarcely  ever  desert  him. 
Voltaire  observes  that  he  is  not  a  sublime  po?t, 
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but  that  he  has  done  well  what  he  intended  to 
:  do ;  and  that  although  be  seldom  rises,  he  ne- 
ver falls,  and  is  always  clear,  easy,  and  happy. 
According  to  D'Alembert  his  greatest  defect  is 
a  want  of  that  natural  sensibility  to  objects  of 
the  heart  and  imagination,  which  reuders  poe- 
try touching  and  impressive.  There  was  some 
similarity  between  Boileau  and  Pope,  but 
while  the  former  excels  in  delicacy  and  cor- 
rectness, the  latter  is  .decidedly  superior  in 
force  and  fancy.  The  best  editions  of  the 
works  of  Boileau  are — that  of  Geneva,  2  vols. 
4to,  1706  ;  that  of  the  Hague,  1718,  2vols.fol. ; 
that  of  Durand,  5  vols,  folio,  1747;  and  that  of 
Paris,  1809,  3  vols.  8vo. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 
Aikin's  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

BOISSARD  (John  James)  an  eminent 
archaeological  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Besancon  in  France, 
and  travelled  when  young,  for  the  purpose  or" 
collecting  antiquities,  through  several  parts  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  islands.  Re- 
turning to  France  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  the  baron  de  Clervaut,  with  whom  he  made 
a  second  tour  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
In  1597  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work  "  De  Romans  Urbis  TopogTaphia 
et  Antiquitate,"  with  engravings  by  Theodore 
de  Bry.  It  was  completed  in  4  vols,  the  last 
of  which  appeared  in  1600.  He  was  likewise 
the  author  of  "Theatrum  Vita  Humans," 
containing  lives  and  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sons ;  a  treatise  "  De  Divinatione  et  Magicis 
Praestigiis,"  folio,  and  other  works.  Boiaaard 
died  at  Mentz  in  1602. — Bayle.     Moreri. 

BOISSY  (Charles  Dkprez  de)  born  at 
Paris  about  1730,  became  a  counsellor,  in 
which  profession  he  was  very  successful.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  "  Lett  res  sur  les 
Spectacles,"  1759,  8vo  ;  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  second  volume  is  a  catalogue 
of  books  written  for  or  against  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, which  was  published  separately. 
Deprez  de  Boissy,  who  was  a  member  of  seve- 
ral French  and  Italian  academies,  died  at  Paris 
in  1787.— Biog.  Univ. 

BOISSY  (Lewis  Lans  de)  a  French  comic 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Vic  in  Auvergne. 
Going  to  Paris  he  composed  satires,  which 
produced  him  a  little  money  and  a  great  many 
enemies.  He  relinquished  this  disgraceful  oc- 
cupation for  that  of  writing  for  the  theatre. 
In  tliirty  years  he  produced  forty  comedies, 
several  of  which  were  very  successful,  yet  at 
one  time  he  was  silently  enduring  such  abject 
poverty,  that  an  accidental  intrusion  into  his 
wretched  abode  alone  preserved  himself  and 
family  from  starvation.  His  affecting  case  be- 
ing made  known  to  Madame  Pompadour,  she 
procured  him  a  pension  and  the  editorship  of 
the  Mercure  de  France.  He  died  in  1758 
aged  sixty-three. — Biog.  Univ. 

BO  IT  ( )  an  eminent  painter  in  ena- 
mel, whose  works  have  very  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  but  he 
was  a  native  of  Stockholm,  and  was  bred  a 
jeweller,  which  profession  he  changed  for  thai 
of  a  painter.    He  came  to  England  and  tat 
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drawing ;  and  having  engaged  one  of  his  scho- 
lars, a  gentleman's  daughter,  to  marry  him, 
her  father  found  means  to  have  him  committed 
to  prison.  While  in  confinement  he  studied 
the  art  of  enamelling,  and  on  his  liberation 
came  to  London,  and  practised  it  with  great 
success.  He  executed  many  beautiful  portraits, 
and  began  a  large  historical  piece,  representing 
queen  Anne  and  many  personages  of  her 
court.  This  remained  unfinished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  queen's  death ;  and  Boit,  who 
had  become  involved  in  debt,  fled  to  France, 
where  he  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  in  1726. 
-—Walpole't  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

BOIVIN  de  VILLENEU  VE  (John)  a  na- 
tive of  Normandy,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  Ida  writings  on  classical  literature.  In 
1714  he  obtained  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  in  1721  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  French  Academy,  and  in  17f 4 
was  made  a  pensionary  of  the  academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  He  died  in 
1726,  aged  sixty-four.  Among  his  works  are 
"  An  Apology  for  Homer,  and  the  Shield  of 
Achilles,"  12mo ;  French  translations  of  the 
Batrachomyomachia  of  Homer,  of  the  (Edipus 
of  Sophocles,  and  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  ; 
Greek  poems  ;  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Byzantine  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras, 
with  notes.  Boivin  also  published  some  valu- 
able dissertations  on  historical  and  philological 
subjects,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
Inscriptions. — Nouv,  Diet,  Hist, 

BOLD  (Samuel)  an  English  controversial 
writer  of  the  last  century,  a  native  of  Chester 
Though  educated  under  Mr.  Cook,  a  clergy- 
man of  that  city  ejected  for  nonconformity,  he 
received  an  episcopal  ordination,  and  was  for 
more  than  half  a  century  rector  of  Steeple -cum - 
Tyneham,  Dorsetshire.  His  principal  works 
are  a  defence  of  Locke  against  Edwards,  un- 
der the  title  of  "A  Discourse  on  the  true 
Knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,"  1697,  8vo  ;  and 
an  octavo  volume  in  refutation  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  former  author's  "  £ssay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,"  which  begat  an 
intimacy  between  them.  His  other  writings 
are  "Christ's  Importunity  to  Sinners,"  &c. 
8vo,  1687  ;  "  A  Plea  for  Moderation  towards 
Dissenters,"  8vo  ;  "  Man's  great  Duty,"  8vo, 
1693;  and  a  "  Help  towards  Devotion," 
Izmo,  printed  in  1736,  the  year  preceding 
that  of  his  decease. — Biog.  Brit, 

BOLEN  or  BOLEYN  (Anne)  second  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  born  in  1507,  being  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Bolen,  afterwards  earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  Ormonde.  When  only  seven 
years  of  age  she  attended  the  princess  Mary 
to  France,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis  Xlf, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  that  court,  that 
when  Mary  returned  a  queen  dowager  to  Eng- 
land, Anne  Bolen  remained  there  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Claude,  wife  to  Francis  I.  On  her 
return  to  England  in  1527,  she  was  appointed 
■nid  of  honour  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and 
about  that  period  a  sort  of  engagement  took 
between  her  and  Lord  Percy,  son  to  the 
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earl  of  Northumberland,  which  Wolsey  con- 
trived to  annul.  In  1528  the  king  began  t-i 
notice  her,  but  it  was  not  until  1.5  >^  that 
he  created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  as  a 
step  to  the  marriage  which  took  place  in  the 
January  of  the  next  year.  On  the  1st  of  June 
she  was  crowned  queen  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  in  the  September  following, 
was  delivered  of  Elizabeth,  subsequently  the 
celebrated  queen  of  that  name.  In  1736, 
soon  after  the.  death  of  Catharine,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  dead  son,  a  circumstance  which 
operated  against  her  in  the  capricious  and  fas- 
tidious mind  of  Henry.  His  change  of  inclina- 
tion being  perceived,  the  Romanists,  who  had 
attributed  the  secession  of  the  king  to  his  pas- 
sion for  Anne,  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
it,  and  were  unhappily  in  some  degree  second- 
ed by  a  portion  of  levity  and  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous in  the  consort  of  a  tyrant  like  Henry. 
The  wife  of  her  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  a 
woman  of  no  virtue  herself,  cither  felt  or  affect- 
ed to  be  jealous  of  the  intimacy  between  her 
husband  and  his  sinter,  and  possessed  the  king 
with  her  own  apprehensions.  Her  enemies 
also  pretended  that  she  was  improperly  fami- 
liar with  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole  ; 
William  Brereton  and  Sir  Francis  Weston,  who 
were  of  the  king's  privy-chamber  ;  and  Mark 
Smeaton,  a  musician,  ft  was  likewise  asserted 
that  she  had  dropped  her  handkerchief  at  a 
tournament  at  Greenwich,  for  some  presumed 
favourite  to  wipe  his  face.  Be  this  last  cir- 
cumstance as  it  may,  the  king  on  his  return 
from  Greenwich  ordered  her  to  be  confined  to 
her  chamber,  and  her  brother  and  the  other 
persona  spoken  of  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  herself  followed  the  next 
day.  On  her  examination,  she  evinced  great 
disorder  of  mind,  but  although  assailed  with 
the  pretended  confessions  of  Smeton  and  Nor- 
ris,  she  owned  to  nothing  but  a  few  indiscre- 
tions of  the  most  trifling  nature,  which  how- 
ever were  quite  sufficient  to  totally  alienate 
Henry.  On  the  12th  May,  Norris,  Brereton, 
Weston,  and  Smeaton,  were  found  guilty  and 
executed,  the  latter  alone  deposing  to  some 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  Cromwell,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  queen,  but  probably  no  formal 
confession  of  guilt  as  related  by  Burnet ;  while 
Norris,  although  offered  his  life  if  he  would 
confess,  nobly  refused  to  purchase  it  by  a  false 
accusation.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
Anne  and  the  unfortunate  lord  Rochford  were 
also  found  guilty,  and  on  the  19th  the  unhappy 
queen  was  executed.  Henry  in  the  meantime 
caused  his  marriage  to  be  annulled,  as  pretence 
of  the  pre-contract  of  Anne  with  Percy.  A 
sentence  of  divorce  was  accordingly  pronounced 
by  the  archbishop,  which  was  afterwards  rati- 
fied by  Convocation  and  Parliament.  Anne 
died  with  equanimity,  and  was  prevailed  upon, 
out  of  regard  to  her  daughter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injustice  of  her  treatment  on  the  scaffold, 
but  only  to  desire  that  "  all  would  judge  for 
the  best."  This  unfortunate  lady,  who  was 
not  destitute  of  education  herself,  bad  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  patroness  of  men  of  l»*arn- 
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ing  and  genius.  AJ though  led  by  her  French 
education  to  more  freedom  of  manners  and  less 
reserve  than  suited  her  station,  no  persons  now 
credit  the  charges  against  her  ;  and  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Hume,  that  the  king  himself  made 
her  a  most  effectual  apology,  by  marrying  Jane 
Seymour  the  day  after  the  execution.  The 
letter  written  by  Anne  in  the  Tower  to  her 
implacable  husband,  is  much  admired  for  its 
natural  pathos  and  elegance. — Birch's  Lives 
for  Houbrakens  Heads,     Hume.     Rapin. 

BOLINGBROKE  (sje  St)  John 

BOLLANDUS  (John)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
who  was  a  native  of  Tillemont  in  the  Nether- 
lands. His  name  is  known  in  literary  history 
on  account  of  his  share  in  the  compilation 
called  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  which  contains 
memorials  of  all  the  Saints  of  the  Catholic 
church  arranged  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  calendar.  Father 
Herbert  Roseveide  projected  this  work,  which 
he  calculated  might  be  comprised  in  16  folio 
volumes.  Bollandus  published  in  1643  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  month  of  January,  in 
£  vols.,  and  in  1658  those  of  February  in  three 
more.  He  had  commenced  the  next  mouth, 
when  he  died  in  1665.  The  design  was  pro- 
secuted by  Godfrey  Henschenius,  Daniel  Pape- 
brock,  and  other  r  lemish  Jesuits  ;  and  the  vast 
mass  of  history  and  legend  has  been  extended 
to  53  volsw — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

BOLSWERT  or  BOLSUERD  (Scheli  ius) 
a  distinguished  engraver,  born  at  Bolswert  in 
Friesland,  in  the  year  1586.  He  settled  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  engravers  of  his  country  *nd  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  by  his  perform- 
ances after  some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyck.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
Rubens  to  retouch  his  proofs  iu  the  progress 
of  the  plates  with  chalk  or  with  the  pencil, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  charac- 
teristic expression,  and  proofs  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious. — Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

BOLTON  (Edmund)  an  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  was  a  retainer  of  the  first  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  was  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
exist  only  in  manuscript.  Among  those  which 
have  been  published,  are  "  Elements  of  Armo- 
ries," Loncl.  1610,  4to  ;  "  Nero  Crcsar,  or 
Monarchic  depraved,"  1624,  folio,  dedicated 
to  his  patron,  Buckingham  ;  and  "  Hypercri- 
tica,  or  a  Rule  of  Judgment  for  Writing  or 
Reading  our  Histories,"  1722,  8vo.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  Henry  II,  intended  for  insertion  in 
Speed's  Chronicle,  but  rejected  because  he  was 
thought  to  have  treated  too  favourably  the 
character  of  Becket.  He  also  possessed  poeti- 
cal abilities  of  a  very  respectable  description, 
and  is  favourably  spoken  of  as  a  poet  by  War- 
ton.  In  • '  England's  Helicon,"  a  poem  of  his 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Palinode,"  is  a  beautiful 
production.  The  time  of  this  author's  death 
is  not  known. — Biog.  Brit.  Aikins  G.  Biog. 
Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry. 

BOMARE    (James   Christopher    Val- 
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mont  de)  a  French  naturalist,  whose  workfi 
obtained  him  considerable  reputation,  bat  have 
been  superseded  by  those  of  later  writers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Kouen,  and  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  which  he  relinquished  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
on  which  he  lectured  at  Paris.  In  his  "  Nou- 
velle  Exposition  du  Regne  Minerale,"  1764, 
he  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of  mineral 
substances.  His  dictionary  of  natural  history 
was  a  useful  publication  relative  to  the  state 
of  science  half  a  century  ago.  He  died  in 
1806,  at  an  advanced  age. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

BOMBERG  (Daniel)  a  celebrated  printer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
but  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  printed  the 
first  Hebrew  Bible  in  2  vols,  folio,  1518.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Felix  Pratinois,  an  Italian, 
from  whom  he  learned  Hebrew,  he  also  printed 
a  Rabbinical  Bible,  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This 
edition  not  being  approved  of  by  the  Jews, 
the  rabbi  Jacob  Haum  prepared  another,  which 
Bom  berg  published  in  1525.  He  twice  re- 
printed this,  and  each  edition  is  supjwsed  to 
have  cost  him  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
In  1720  he  commenced  an  edition  of  the  Tal- 
mud, which  he  completed  in  a  few  years.  He 
was  extremely  liberal  in  his  art,  so  much  so, 
as  even  to  have  injured  his  fortune ;  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  it  is  said  by  Scaliger,  that 
he  expended  three  millions  of  crowns  in  print- 
ing alone.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1549.— 
Moreri.    Vosshis. 

BONA  (John)  a  Piedmontese  noble,  born  at 
Mondovi  in  1609.  Having  studied  divinity  at 
Rome,  he  assumed  the  tonsure,  and  became  ab- 
bot of  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  his  native  city, 
prior  of  Asti,  and  general  of  the  order  of  Bernar- 
dine  monks ;  to  which  latter  dignity  he  was 
appointed  in  1651.  In  1669  he  was  raised  to 
the  purple  by  pope  Clement  XI,  an  honour  he 
had  previously  declined  from  his  predecessor 
Alexander  MI,  though  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  that  pontiff.  On  the  death  of 
Clement,  cardinal  Bona  was  spoken  of  as  his 
successor  in  the  papal  chair,  but  lost  the  elec- 
tion. He  published  several  devotional  trea- 
tises, principally  of  an  ascetical  character; 
but  those  by  which  he  is  most  known  to  pos- 
terity, are  his  two  books  on  liturgies,  first  printed 
in  folio,  1671,  afterwards  in  4  vols,  folio,  at 
Turin  in  1 747,  by  father  Salis  ;  and  a  history 
of  psalmody  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  has  also  gone  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  other  writings, 
is  a  controversy  which  he  entered  into  with 
the  learned  Mabillon,  whether  the  consecrated 
wafer  should  be  leavened  or  unleavened.  His 
death  took  place  in  1674  at  Rome. — Biog, 
Univ. 

BONANNI  (Philip)  a  Jesuit,  who  was 
inspector  of  the  museum  founded  by  Athana- 
sius  Kirch er  in  the  college  of  the  order  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are — "  Museum 
Kirch erianum,"  folio,  with  plates,  Amster- 
dam, 1678,  republished  at  Rome  1790 ;  the 
history  of  the  Vatican ;  a  catalogue  of  ths 
military  orders  \  and  a  treatise  on  the 
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dais  of  the  popes.  The  first  work  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  contains  microscopical 
observations  on  animals,  which  were  also  pub- 
lished separately.  Bonanni  died  in  1725,  aged 
eighty-seven. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Gronovii 
Bibl.  Jiegni  Animalis  et  Lapid. 

BONAPARTE,  see  Buonaparte. 

BONARELLI  (Guv  Ubaldo)  was  born 
at  Urbino  in  1563,  of  one  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  Ancona.  His  principal  literary  pro- 
duction is  a  pastoral  poem,  called  "  lilli  di 
Sciro,"  which  was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1607, 
and  afterwards  at  Glasgow  in  1763.  Some 
objections  being  made  to  the  heroine  of  this 
piece  being  too  much  a  coquette,  he  attempted 
to  excuse  her  in  a  tract,  entitled  "  Discorsi  in 
difesa  del  doppio  amore  del  la  sua  Celia," 
which  was  rather  ingenious  than  conclusive. 
He  was  also  employed  on  several  important 
embassies,  the  success  of  which  proves  them 
to  have  been  well  carried  on.  He  died  in 
1608. — Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

BONASONI  (Giulio)  a  painter  and  cele- 
brated engraver,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  the 
▼ear  1498,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Sab- 
batini.  The  church  of  St  Stefano  at  Bologna 
contains  a  fine  picture  by  him  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  In  engraving,  in  which  he  was 
more  distinguished,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
instructions  of  Marc  Antonio  Karmondi ;  and 
although  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
his  excellent  master,  his  works  are  executed 
with  great  elegance.     He  engraved  from  the 

?ictures  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Julio 
lomano,  Parmegiana,  &c.  and  occasionally 
from  his  own  designs.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  uncertain. — Life  by  George  Cumberland. 

BONA  VENTURE  (John  Fidavza)  sur- 
named  the  "  Seraphic  Doctor,"  born  at  Bag- 
narea  in  Tuscany,  in  1 221 .  In  1243  he  enter- 
ed into  the  order  of  Franciscans,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  the  general.  Having  stu- 
died with  great  credit  at  Paris  under  De 
Hales,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology  in  1255.  Ten  years  after,  the  arch- 
bishopnck  of  York  was  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance by  Clement  IV,  which  he  declined.  On 
the  death  of  that  pontiff,  so  high  was  his  cha- 
racter with  the  conclave,  that  a  difficulty 
arising  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
Bonaventure  was  unanimously  called  on  to  de- 
cide. He  declared  in  favour  of  Theobald 
Visconti,  then  iu  Syria  with  Edward  I  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  prelate  was  accordingly  elected 
by  the  name  of  Gregory  X  in  1271.  His  grati- 
tude two  years  afterwards  raised  Bonaventure 
to  the  purple,  as  cardinal  bishop  of  Albanb  ; 
in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  the  pope 
in  1274  to  the  council  held  at  Lyons,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Here  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  talents  and  modera- 
tion, but  died  the  same  year  before  the  session 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  in  that  city. 
Two  hundred  years  after  his  decease,  pope 
8ixtus  IV  canonized  him,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  another  century,  Sixtus  V  declared  him 
'the  church.    Of  his  works,  which 
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were  collected  and  printed  at  Rome  in  lf>88, 
in  eight  folio  volumes,  the  principal  is  a 
*'  Commentary  on  the  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences," in  which  his  skill  as  a  controversialist 
is  very  favourably  displayed. — Nouv.  Did. 
Hist. 

BONAVEXTURI.  an  Augustine  monk, 
born  at  Padua  in  1 332.  He  was  made  general 
of  his  order  in  1377,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Urban  VI  in  1384  ;  but  entering  with 
great  warmth  into  a  dispute  concerning  certain 
ecclesiastical  rights  with  Carrario  of  Padua, 
that  personage  had  him  waylaid  by  assassins, 
who  shot  him  with  an  arrow  while  passing 
over  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome  in 
1386.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Petrarch, 
whose  funeral  oration  he  pronounced,  and  was 
himself  distinguished  for  his  love  of  litera- 
ture. Among  his  works,  which  are  entirely 
on  devotional  subjects,  are  commentaries  on 
the  epistles  of  St  John  and  St  James. — Ibid. 

BON  de  St  HILAIRE  (Francis  Xavter) 
a  naturalist  of  the  last  century,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  France,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  ingenious  experiments  on  manufacturing 
silk  from  the  webs  of  spiders.  He  produced 
before  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
pair  of  stockings  made  of  this  article,  and  he 
wrote  "  Dissertation  sur  l'utilite  de  la  Soye  des 
Araign6es,"  1710,  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  and  English  ;  and  "  Memoires  sur  les 
Marrons  d'IndeV'  lie  died  in  1761. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BOND  (John)  an  English  physician,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
critic,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in 
1550,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  MA.  in  1579.  Being  appointed  master  of 
a  free  grammar-school  at  Taunton,  he  taught 
there  foT  many  years  with  great  reputation  ; 
but  at  length  resigned  that  office,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  physic.  He  died  in  1612. 
Bend  is  known  as  the  author  of  concise  but 
useful  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Horace 
and  the  satires  of  Persius. — Berkeidiout*  s  Biog. 
Lit. 

BONEFACIO  (called  Vfnf.tiano)  a  Ve- 
netian painter,  whom  Ridolfi  supposes  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Palma,  but  Boschini  numbers 
him  among  the  disciples  of  Titian,  whom  he 
greatly  admired  and  imitated.  His  compo- 
sitions are  numerous  and  ingenious,  and  in  the 
suavity  of  his  colouring  he  nearly  reaches  the 
perfection  of  Titian.  The  public  offices  in 
Venice  abound  in  his  pictures,  and  the  ducal 
palace,  amongst  others,  contains  an  expulsion 
of  the  publicans  from  the  temple,  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal,  had 
not  his  own  times  already  ranked  him  with 
Titian  and  Palma.  He  died  in  1553,  aged 
sixty-two. — Ridolfi  Pilkington. 

BONET,  or  BONETUS  (Theophilus)  n 
medical  writer  of  eminence  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  aftci 
studying  at  several  other  universities,  he  took 
the  degree  of  MD.  and  settled  in  the  place  of 
bis  nativity.    Ho  occupied  for  tome  time  the 
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tmce  of  physician  to  the  duke  of  Ixmgueville, 
and  at  length,  after  forty  yean*  practice,  he 
withdrew  from  more  active  employment  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  studies  connected  with 
his  profession.  Among  the  works  which  he 
published,  his  "  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum" 
alone  requires  notice.  It  is  a  treatise  on  mor- 
bid anatomy,  containing  a  collection  of  cases 
of  diseases  which  proved  fatal,  with  details  of 
the  appearances  on  dissection.  It  was  first 
published  in  1679,  and  republished  with  ad- 
ditions by  J.  J.  Mangetus  in  1700,  3  vols, 
folio.  Bonet  died  in  1689,  aged  sixty-nine. — 
Senebier  Hisioire  Literaire  de  Geneve.  Hut- 
chinson's Biog.  Med. 

BONFADIUS,  or  BONFADIO  (James) 
a  man  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  century,  me- 
morable as  affording  an  example  of  splendid 
abilities  combined  with  profligacy  of  conduct 
degrading  to  human  nature.  He  was  born  in 
the  Brescian  territory,  near  the  lake  of  Guar- 
da,  and  studied  at  Padua,  whence  going  to 
Rome,  he  became  secretary  to  cardinal  Me- 
rino, and  afterwards  to  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He 
then  settled  for  some  time  at  Padua,  till  in 
1545  he  received  an  invitatiou  to  give  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Genoa.  His 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  appointed  histo- 
riographer of  the  republic ;  and  he  composed 
five  books  of  the  annals  of  Genoa,  from  1528 
to  1550,  when  his  literary  labours  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  being  accused  of  an  unnatural 
crime,  for  which  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive, 
but  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  and  his  body 
publicly  committed  to  the  flames  in  July,  1560. 
In  his  annals,  Bonfadius  adopted  the  Latin 
language,  which  he  wrote  with  great  elegance  ; 
and  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  Italian 
compositions,  which  consist  of  orations,  letters, 
and  poems. — Bayle.  Tiraboschi.  Teissier  Eloges 
de*  Hommes  So  vans. 

BONFINIUS  (Anthony)  an  historian  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  works  are  still 
held  in  esteem.  He  was  a  native  of  Ascoli  in 
Italy,  and  for  some  years  was  professor  of  the 
belles  lettres  at  Reoanati.  In  1484  he  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  and  was  much  favoured  by 
that  prince  and  his  successor  Ladislaus.  He 
was  employed  by  the  former  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Hungary,  which  he  performed  in  ele- 
gant Latin,  comprising  it  in  four  decades  and 
a  half,  extending  to  the  year  1495.  Of  this 
work  there  is  an  edition  published  so  late  as 
1771  at  Leipzic,  in  folio.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Bel- 
grade by  Mahomet  II,  besides  poems  and 
other  works.  He  died  in  1710,  aged  seventy- 
five.-  -Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

BONGARS  (Jacques)  a  calvinistic  states- 
roan  and  scholar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Great,  born  at  Orleans  in  1554.  Having  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  at  Strasburg,  he 
continued  it  with  great  reputation  under  the 
celebrated  Cujacius,  with  whom  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  civil  law.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France,  that 
monarch  employed  him  for  upward*  of  thirty 
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yearu  in  various  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
German  courts.  While  at  Rome  in  1585,  he 
wrote  a  manly  answer  to  the  bull  issued  by 
Sixtus  V  against  his  master.  He  was  never 
married,  though  once  on  the  point  of  being  so, 
but  the  match  was  prevented  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  paid 
his  addresses  for  six  years,  on  the  very  morning 
appointed  for  their  espousals.  He  died  in 
1612  at  Paris,  leaving  behinlhim  many  va- 
luable works,  among  which  are  an  edition  of 
Justin,  printed  in  8vo  at  Paris  in  1581 ;  "  Le 
Secretaire  sans  lard,"  a  collection  of  his 
epistles  written  in  French  ;  "  Rerum  Hun- 
garicarum  Scriptores,"  folio,  Frankfort,  1600; 
"  Gestu  Dei  per  Francos,"  an  account  of  the 
French  crusades,  2  vols,  folio,  Hanau,  1611  ; 
and  especially  his  Latin  letters,  which  were 
collected  after  his  death,  and  published  first  at 
Leyden  in  1647,  and  again  at  the  Hague  in 
1 695.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  best  edition. 
These  epistles  have  been  much  admired  for 
their  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  the  purity 
of  their  Latinity.  They  have  been  translated 
into  French. — Biog.  Univ. 

BONIFACE  (Saint)  a  zealous  prelate 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  a  native 
of  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  originally  named 
Wilfrid,  and  born  about  680.  In  715  he  com- 
menced, in  company  with  two  companions, 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Pagans  of  Frise- 
land,  and  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
war  raging  between  Radbod,  king  of  that 
country,  and  Charles  Martel,  he  made  a  second 
attempt  in  719,  having  been  appointed  legate 
by  Gregory  II,  and  executed  his  office  of  mis- 
sionary in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.  with 
such  success,  that  on  his  return  to  Rome  in 
723,  the  pope  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Ger- 
many, and  nine  years  afterwards  archbishop. 
In  746  pope  Zachary  confirmed  him  in  the  pri- 
macy of  Germany,  and  created  him  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  in  which  city  he  for  some  time  took 
up  his  abode  ;  but  still  eager  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Friselanders,  he  in  752  resigned 
his  see  to  his  friend  and  scholar  Lullus,  and 
proceeded  to  Utrecht.  For  upwards  of  two 
years  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  design 
with  great  success  in  those  parts,  but  in  the 
sammer  of  755,  holding  a  confirmation  of  his 
proselytes,  he  and  fifty  monks,  his  companions, 
were  massacred  by  the  Pagans.  His  bones 
were  brought  back  to  the  abbey  of  Fulda 
which  he  had  founded  m  746,  and  Duried 
there.  He  afterwards  received  the  honours  of 
a  martyr ,  and  was  canonized  a  saint.  His 
writings,  which  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
barbarity  of  bis  style  and  the  ignorance  they 
exhibit  of  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrines  he 
was  preaching,  were  published  in  4to  in  1605, 
and  again  in  1629. — Aikin*s  G.  Biog. 

BONIFACIO  (John)  a  lawyer  of  Rovigo, 
born  1547.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
university  of  Padua,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  progress  in  the  belles  Uttres%  as  well 
as  in  his  professional  pursuits.  Besides  some 
dramatic  pieces  of  minor  importance,  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  art  of  writing  tragedy, 
iu  4tc  ;  a  commentary  on  the  laws  of  \ejrict* 
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4to  ;  a  collection  of  familiar  epistles,  in  4  to ; 
an  oration  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  a  status 
to  Celio  Ricchiero  Rodigino,  4to ;  a  treatise 
on  the  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
entitled  "  L'Arta  de  Cenni,"4to  ;  "  The  Re- 
public of  Bees,"  4to ;  "Storia  Trevigiana," 
4toy  republished  at  Venice  1744  ;  "  Discorso 
aopra  la  sua  Impressa  nell'  Academia  Filarmo- 
nica,"  and  "  Lezione  sopra  un  Sonetto  del 
Petrarca,"  4to.  He  died  in  1635  at  Padua. 
Biog.  Univ.     Tiraboschi. 

BONNEFONS,  or  BONFONIUS  (John) 
a  modern  Latin  poet,  celebrated  for  his  ama- 
tory compositions.  He  was  born  at  Clermont 
in  Auvergne  in  1554,  became  a  counsellor  of 
the  p'irliament  of  Paris,  and  in  1584  was  made 
lieutenant-general  at  Bar- sur- Seine.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Fancharis," 
in  the  style  of  Catullus,  which  is  reckoned  the 
most  elegant  production  of  the  kind  by  a  mo- 
dern writer.  He  likewise  wrote  pieces  in 
heroic  verse,  which  were  much  admired.  His 
]»oems  have  been  often  printed.  Bonnefons 
died  in  1614.  He  had  a  son,  distinguished  for 
his  compositions  in  Latin  verse. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BONNER  (Edmund)  an  English  prelate  of 
infamous  notoriety,  was  a  peasant's  son  of 
Hanley  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lechmere  family,  and  in 
due  time  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  doctor  of  common  law 
in  1525.  For  his  skill  in  business  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  cardinal  Wolsev,  from  whom  he 
received  several  clerical  preferments  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  On  the  death  of  VVolsey  he 
acquired  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  advocate  the  subject  of  his  divorce 
from  queen  Catherine.  Here  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  fury  and  intemperance, 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  threatened  to 
throw  him  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  lead,  on 
which  he  thought  proper  to  return.  In  1538 
he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Hereford,  being 
then  ambassador  at  Paris ;  but  before  his  con- 
secration he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don. At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry,  he 
was  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  but 
returned  the  same  year,  when  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  to  which  however  he  was  restored 
on  making  submission.  Still  continuing  to 
act  with  contumacy,  he  was  after  a  long  trial 
once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea ;  from  which  prison,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  released,  and  once 
more  restored  by  commission.  During  this 
baleful  reign,  the  brutal  prelate  distinguished 
himself  by  a  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  two  hundred 
of  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
the  stake,  whipping  and  torturing  several  of 
them  with  his  own  hands.  When  Elizabeth 
succeeded*  he  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  to  meet  her  at  Highgate,  but  at  the 
sight  of  him  she  averted  her  countenance  with 
a  significant  expression  of  disgust.  He  re- 
'  however  unmolested  until  his  refusal, 
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when  called  upon,  to  take  the  oath  ol  supre- 
macy ;  on  which  he  was  once  more  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner for  nearly  ten  years,  until  his  death  in 
1569.  He  was  buried  in  St  George's  church- 
yard, Southwark,  at  midnight,  to  avoid  any 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  to 
whom  he  was  extremely  obnoxious.  The 
character  of  Bonner  is  sufficiently  represented 
by  his  actions :  as  to  acquirements,  he  was 
deemed  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  canon 
law,  and  an  able  diplomatist.  Several  of  his 
letters,  declarations,  and  injunctions,  are  to  be 
found  in  various  collections,  among  which  his 
preface  to  the  oration  of  bishop  Gardiner 
"  On  True  Obedience,"  is  inserted  in  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs.  In  the  preface  to  this  work, 
written  to  secure  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII,  he 
formally  vindicates  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  speaks  of  the  "  tyranny  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome."  Some  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics vindicate  him  as  having  acted  in  all  his 
proceedings  under  the  authority  of  law ;  but 
this  will  not  pass  in  favour  of  a  wretch  who 
did  his  best  to  pass  such  laws,  and  who  perso- 
nally delighted  in  the  sufferings  which  he  in- 
flicted. This  disgusting  personage  was  very 
corpulent,  which  induced  a  punster  of  the  day 
to  remark,  that  he  "  abounded  with  guts,  but 
was  devoid  of  bowels." — Biog.  Brit. 

BONNET  (Charles)  an  eminent  natural- 
ist, of  a  French  family,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1720.  He  was  destined  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  the  accidental  perusal  of  a  work  on 
natural  history  gave  him  such  a  predilection 
for  that  science,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  it 
the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  When  only 
eighteen,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  French  naturalist  Reaumur,  and  com- 
municated to  him  some  curious  entomological 
discoveries.  In  the  spring  of  1740  he  developed, 
by  careful  experiments,  some  singular  facts  re- 
lating to  the  production  of  the  aphis  (puceron) 
a  green  insect  found  in  numbers  on  the  rose- 
tree.  These  discoveries  were  followed  by 
others  concerning  worms,  polypes,  and  cater- 
pillars. In  1743  he  took  the  degree  of  LLD. 
though  he  had  relinquished  all  intention  of  en- 
gaging in  professional  practice.  The  same 
year  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London ;  and  in  1744  he  published 
an  account  of  his  preceding  researches,  toge- 
ther with  some  theoretical  speculations,  under 
the  title  of  "  Insectology."  He  next  engaged 
in  experiments  on  vegetable  physiology,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  in  his  "  Inquiries 
into  the  use  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,"  printed 
at  Ley  den  in  1754,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  suppelments.  His  future  productions 
refer  chiefly  to  speculative  science.  In  1755 
he  published  in  London,  anonymously,  an 
"  Essay  on  Physiology,"  which  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge till  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards ; 
being  apprehensive  that  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  canvassed  existing  opinions 
might  involve  him  in  controversy,  which  be 
particularly  disliked.  This  work  was  followed 
by  an  "  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Faculties  of 
the  Soul,"  1760;   "  Considerations  on  Or- 
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8vo,  intruded  as  a 
fjexncipies,  which  hat 


oq  br  various  writers* 
his  •*  Philosophical 
on  the  PM  ud 
Future  Stale  of  Annul  Beings,"  1769.  2  vols. 
8to,  attaihrd  to  winch  was  **  An  Inquiry  info 
the  ETideacai  of  the  Christian  Revelation  and 
the  Doctrine*  of  Christianity."  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  tract  •«  On  the  Existence  of  God." 
was  separately  published  in  1 770,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  German.     He  af- 
terwards resumed  his  attention  to  natural  hi*- 
tory,  and  in  1783  be  was  elected  one  of  the 
foreign  associates  of  die  Parisian  Academy  of  ( 
Sciences.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  several  years  being  devoted  to  ' 
the  correction  and  rerision  of  his  works,  which 
were  all  written  in  French,  and  were  printed  . 
at  Xeafchatel,  in  9  vols.  4to,  and  18  rols.  8vo.  ' 
Bonnet  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  Mav  SO,  . 
1795.     He   married   in    1756  a  ladv  of  the 
family  of  De  la  Hire,  whose  nephew,  the  c 
lebrated  philosopher  M.   de  Saussnre,    pro- 
noonced  a  funeral  eulogy  at  the  interment  of 
his  illustrious  relative. — Atkins  G.  Bwg. 

BONNEVAL  (Claudius  Alexasdes, 
count  of)  a  very  singular  adventurer,  was  born 
in  1671,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  that 
name  in  Limousin.  He  entered  early  into 
the  French  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
under  Carinat  and  Yendome.  Some  causes 
of  discontent  however  induced  him  in  1706  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  emperor,  for  which 
the  minister  Chamillart  procured  a  sentence 
against  him  of  losing  his  head.  Notwith- 
standing this  proscription,  he  ventured  to  re- 
turn to  Pari*,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  marshal  Biron.     In  1716  he  served  under 

C"  ice  Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  fought 
vely  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin  ;  but  in 
17  JO  having  treated  that  general  with    disre- 
spect and  sent  him  a  challenge,  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  employments,  and  condemned 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.     Instigated  by  re- 
venge   on    the   recovery    of    his  liberty,    he 
went  over  to  the  Turks,  when  turning  Mus- 
sulman,  his  services   were    very   acceptable. 
He    immediately    received    the     dignity    of 
a    pacha    of   three    tails,    and     served   the 
grand  signior  in  Arabia,  and  afterwards  against 
the  emperor,  over  whose  forces  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     Notwith- 
standing these  services  he  was  soon  in  dis- 
grace, being  first  imprisoned,  and  then  banished 
to  Chio.     He  was  however  still  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  sultan,  who  finally  recalled  him 
to  Constantinople,  and  made  him  topigi  bat  In, 
.T  master  of  the  ordnance.      In  this  situation 
he  made  himself  exceedingly  useful  by  the  in  • 
traduction    of  European    improvements,    and 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy- five  much  esteemed 
both  by  prince  and  people.     He  was  a  man  of 
uick  parts,  great  courage,  and  no  great  share 
of  principle ;  who  spoke  of  his  conversion  to 
Mahimf  tanism  as  the  change  merely  of  a  night- 
cap foi  a  turban.     He  was  also  according  to 


his  own  account,  one  of  those  con*rituoo^al 
philosophers  who  are  seK-saosaed  m  all  situa- 
He  died  in  1747,  leaving  behind  him 
of  his  own  life,  which  were  published 
in  London  in  17v».  r  vols.  lime — His  earn 
JaWwrs.     Xmr.  Diet.  Hist. 

BONXYCA5TLE  iJobn^  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  Ro\al  Military  Academr  at 
Woolwich,  was  born  of  respectable  parentt  at 
Whitchurch  in  Buckinghamshire.  Though  hat 
education  was  not  neglected,  yet  he  was  chiety 
indebted  to  his  own  exertions  for  the  variola 
and  extensive  knowledge  which  he  acquired. 
While  \oung  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  the 
metropolis  :  and  married  when  only  nineteen 
a  lady  named  Rolt,  on  whose  death,  soon  after, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Pomfret,  for  which  office  he  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  qualified.  After  re* 
siding  two  years  at  East  on  in  Northampton- 
shire, he  quitted  that  situation  on  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  mathematical  masters  a: 
Woolwich.  Here,  for  more  than  fortv  year*, 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  composition  of  elementary 
works  on  various  branches  of  mathematical 
science.  His  first  production  was  "  The 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,"  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  1  lis  guides  to 
algebra  and  mensuration  have  also  long  been 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  school-books 
extant.  He  likewise  wrote  ••  A  Treatise  upon 
Astronomy,"  8vo,  which  was  extremely  well 
received  ;  "  The  Elements  of  Geometry.'  8vo ; 
"  A  Treatise  on  plane  and  spherical  Trigono- 
metry," 8vo ;  ••  A  Treatise  on  Algebra," 
*  vols  8vo ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation  of  Bossut's  history  of  the  mathematics ; 
and  of  various  articles  in  ths  early  part  of  the 
last  edition  of  l)r  Rees's  Cyclopaedia.  Ha 
died  at  Woolwich,  May  15th,  18*1.— A#w 
Month.  Mag.  vol.  iii. 

BONOMI  (JosKpn)an  Italian  distinguish- 
ed for  his  taste  and  genius  in  architecture  and 
the  fine  arts,  who  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  in  England,  and  died  in  London  in 
March  1808.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  much  connected 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  and  other  cultivators 
of  science  and  art.  The  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel near  Manchester-square,  was  erected  from 
the  design  of  Bonomi. — Gent,  Mag. 

BONTEMP1  (Giovanni  Andrea  Anoi- 
mm)  a  musician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
born  at  Perugia.  He  was  an  excellent  com- 
poser for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  pub- 
lished a  history  of  music,  folio,  Perugia,  1695. 
In  this  work  he  proves  the  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  in  respect  to  counterpoint,  and  gives 
a  curious  exhibition  of  the  ancient  diatonic 
system,  as  applied  to  the  key  of  a  minor  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  that  of  Pythagoras* 
His  other  work  is  "  Nova  quatuor  vocibua 
componendi  Methodus,"  printed  at  Dresden  in 
1660,  at  which  period  be  was  master  of  the 
chapel  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  time  of 
hi*  death  is  uncertain. — Biog.  Dirt,  of  Music 
BUNT  EMS  (Madamk)  a  native  u(  l^V 
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born  1718.  She  is  principally  known  tor  a 
very  elegant  translation  of  Thomson's  Seasons 
into  her  native  language.  She  died  in  1768. 
Biog,  Univ. 

BONTIUS  (James  )  the  son  of  Gerard  Bon- 
tius,  professor  of  medicine  at  I-eyden.  He 
was  born  at  Rotterdam,  and  after  a  medical 
education,  went  to  Batavia  as  a  physician  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  course  of  his  practice  he  collected  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  diseases  and  na- 
tural history  of  India.  These  he  published  in 
his  "  Histories  Naturalis  et  Medicae  India; 
Onentalis  Libri  vi,"  and  other  tracts,  which 
were  reprinted  in  Piso's  account  of  India,  Am- 
sterdam 1658,  folio. — Atkins  G.  Biog. 

BON  JOUR  (Guxllaume)  an  Augustine 
friar,  a  native  of  Toulouse,  born  1670.  His 
reputation  for  talent  and  piety  obtained  him 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Noris,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  employed  by  Clement 
XI  in  correcting  the  Gregorian  calendar ;  and 
being  an  excellent  Oriental  scholar,  was  after- 
wards dispatched  by  that  pontiff  to  Cliiua,  on 
a  mission  of  a  nature  partly  religious  and  partly 
scientific,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commenced 
a  map  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  but  he  did 
not  live  to  complete  it,  dying  in  that  country 
in  1714.  He  published  a  grammar  of  the 
Coptic  tongue,  and  an  account  of  the  manu- 
scripts written  in  that  language  and  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  a  Roman  calendar ; 
and  dissertations  on  the  scriptures,  folio,  1705 ; 
and  on  the  name  assigned  by  Pharaoh  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  folio. — Moreri. 

BOON  (Daniel)  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Boonsborough,  the  first  settlement 
in  Kentucky.  Such  was  the  singular  predi- 
lection of  this  gentleman  for  a  solitary  life, 
that,  when  the  province  began  to  be  stocked 
with  inhabitants,  and  other  settlements  took 
place  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  plunged  deeper 
into  the  wilderness,  as  if  to  avoid  the  society 
of  man.  His  death  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
life.  Accustomed  to  wander  alone  in  the 
woods  with  his  gun,  he  continued  this  practice 
till  he  was  quite  old  and  infirm,  and  was  at 
length  found  dead  at  a  distance  from  his  resi- 
dence, some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1822  or  the  beginning  of  1823. — New  Monthly 
Mag,  vol.  viii. 

BOOTH  (Barton)  an  actor  of  great  cele- 
brity in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and  George  I, 
was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  born  in  1681. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  some  property, 
placed  him  under  Dr  Busby  at  Westminster 
school,  with  a  view  towards  sending  him  to 
college.  An  early  attachment  for  the  drama 
on  the  part  of  young  Booth,  fostered  not  a  little 
by  the  applause  he  met  with  while  performing 
a  part  in  one  of  Terence's  plays  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  that  seminary,  frustrated  this  de- 
sign, the  object  of  it  eloping  from  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  joining  Ash  bury 'a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players  with  whom  he  went 
to  Dublin.  After  performing  three  years  in 
""~~  *"ih  capital  with  great  applause,  he  re- 
in 1701  to  London,  and  engaging  with 
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Betterton,  met  with  similar  success.      On  the 
death  of  that  manager  he  joined  the  Drury- 
lane  company,  and  on  the  production  of  Cato 
in  1712  raised  his  reputation  as  a  tragedian  to 
the   highest  pitch,  by  his  performance  of  the 
principal  character.     It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  lord  Bolingbroke,  actuated  by  party  mo- 
tives, presented  him  from  the  stage -box  with 
the  sum  of  fifty  guineas,  an  example  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  nobleman's 
political  opponents.     Declamation,  rather  than 
passion,    appears    to    have     been    his    forte, 
though  Gibber  speaks  of  his  Othello  as  his 
finest  character.      He  became  a  patentee  and 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  1713,  in  conjunction 
with  Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Doggett,  and  survived 
till  May  1733,  on  the  10th  of  which  month 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where   there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Dido  and  Eneas"  a 
mask,  various  songs,  &c. ;  and  the  translator  of 
several   of  the  odes  of  Horace. — Biog,  Brit. 
Cibber's  Apology, 

BOOTH  (Uloroe)  baron  Delamere,  so  cre- 
ated at  the  restoration  «t  < 'harles  II.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Booth,  Esq.  heir  to  a  ba- 
ronetcy enjoyed  by  an  ancient  Cheshire  fa- 
mily. His  father  dying  before  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Booth  succeeded  the  latter  in  the  title 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  being  defeated  while 
in  arms  for  the  king,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Parliamentary  general  Lambert,  was  com- 
mited  to  the  Tower,  and  continued  in  confine- 
ment till  the  death  of  Cromwell  broke  his 
bonds  He  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  twelve 
delegates  sent  to  the  new  king  with  the  ten- 
der of  the  crown,  and  for  his  good  services  re- 
ceived a  present  of  10,000/.  and  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  Peers.  His  death  took  place  in  1684. 
— Biog.  Brit. ' 

BOOTH  (Haw  ay)  earl  of  Warrington, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  1651. 
This  nobleman  sat  in  several  parliaments 
during  liis  father's  life-time,  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  palatinate  of  Ches- 
ter, and  in  his  senatorial  capacity  took  a  de- 
cided part  against  the  court,  especially  in 
voting  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
a  circumstance  which  was  not  forgotten  on  the 
accession  of  the  latter  to  the  crown,  when  lie 
was  arrested  of  high  treason,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  On  being  brought  to  trial  how- 
ever, a  jury  of  his  peers,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Jefferies,  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  when 
he  retired  awhile  from  public  life,  till  an  op- 
portunity offered  for  calling  in  the  prince  of 
Orange,  an  event  of  which  he  was  an  active 
promoter.  William  HI  appointed  him  a  privy 
counsellor,  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  his 
native  county,  and  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Falling  soon  after  into  disgrace,  in 
consequence  of  his  endeavours  to  circumscribe 
as  much  as  possible  the  royal  prerogative,  he 
received  an  honourable  dismissal  from  office, 
being  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  of 
20,000/.  and  the  earldom  of  Warrington.  Be- 
sides several  speeches  and  political  tracts, 
which  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  1691 
in  one  volume,  8vof  he  published  some  "  Ob- 
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servations  on  the  Case  of  the  Lord  ItusseT.ficc." 
1689,  folio.  He  died  January  2,  1694,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  George,  known  as 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Institution  of  Marriage,"  in  which  he  argues 
for  the  legality  of  divorce  in  cases  of  uncon- 
geniality  of  temper,  &c.  printed  in  8vo.  in 
1 739 ;  and  of  a  pamphlet  written  against  bishop 
Burnet's  censures  on  his  father's  character. 
He  died  in  1758.— Ibid. 

BORDA  (John  Charles)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Dax  in  Gascony, 
and  was  educated  under  the  Jesuits.  His 
friends  designed  him  for  some  legal  situation, 
but  his  strong  attachment  to  mathematical  stu- 
dies induced  him  to  forego  the  advantages  it 
might  have  afforded,  that  he  might  adopt  a 
more  congenial  employment.  He  accordingly 
became  an  engineer,  and  having  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  M.  de  Maillebou,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastenbeck  in  1757,  he  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  appointed  inspector  of  the  dock- 
yards. The  preceding  year  he  had  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  .Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  consequence  of  a  memoir  on  the  motion  of 

frojectiles,  which  he  presented  to  that  society, 
n  his  new  situation  be  occupied  himself  n. 
making  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
tie  velocity  of  motion,  and  other  topics  relat- 
ing to  dynamical  science.  In  1767  he  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and 
afterwards  one  on  the  construction  of  hydrau- 
lic machinery.  He  was  then  sent,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pingre,  on  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  experi- 
ments on  time-keepers,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  value  and  utility  of  such  instruments  in 
determining  the  longitudes  of  places.  Of  this 
undertaking  he  published  an  account  entitled 
"Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  en  1771, 
1772,"  2  vols.  4to,  1778.  When  the  French 
government  took  part  in  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  America,  Borda 
served  in  the  squadron  of  the  count  d'Estaing, 
and  during  the  ezpediuon  he  made  many  ob- 
servations on  the  construction  of  ships,  which 
led  to  important  improvements  in  naval  archi- 
tecture. To  his  ingenuity  also  mathematicians 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  astrono- 
mical instrument  called  the  circle  of  Borda, 
relative  to  which  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
"  Description  et  usage  d'un  cercle  de  re- 
flexion," 4to.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Institute  he  became  one  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  he  was  occupied  with  other  men  of 
tcience  in  framing  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  adopted  in  Prance  under  the 
republican  government.  Among  the  latest  of 
his  labours  was  a  series  of  experiments  to  dis- 
cover the  leueth  of  a  pendulum  which  should 
swing  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  noticed,  Borda  pub 
tahed  "Tables  trigonometriques  decimales," 
■ito,  since  augmented  and  reprinted  by  Delam- 
orc  He  died  at  Paris  in  May  1799,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four. — Edinburgh  bncyclop.  Biog. 
Univ. 

BORDE  (Andrew)  a  physician  and  mis- 
Bioo.  Dict.-  -No.  XIX. 
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cellaneons  writer  of  very  eccentric  character  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Pe- 
vensey  in  Sussex,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  en- 
tered a  Carthusian  convent  near  London.  After 
returning  to  Oxford  he  "  travelled,"  as  he 
himself  says,  "  through  and  round  about  Chris- 
tendom, and  out  of  Christendom  into  soma 
parts  of  Africa."  In  1542  he  resided  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  graduated  in  physic  He 
afterwards  came  home,  and  obtained  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  settled  at  his  native 
place ;  thence  he  removed  to  Winchester,  and 
finally  to  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
physician  to  Henry  VI 11.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  honours,  he  died  in  the  Fleet  prison 
in  1539.  Bale  and  other  Protestant  writers 
not  only  abuse  Borde  as  a  quack  or  a  mounte- 
bank, but  also  accuse  him  of  grossly  immoral 
conduct;  for  which  charge  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  foundation,  and  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  that  spirit  of  religious  animosity  by  which 
bilious  Bale,  as  Fuller  quaintly  styles  him,  was 
too  often  actuated.  Among  the  works  of  this 
writer  are  "  A  Book  of  the  Introduction  of 
Knowledge,  the  whych  doth  teach  a  Man  to 
speak  Part  of  all  Manner  of  Language,"  Lond. 
1542,  4to;  "The  Breviary  of  Health;" 
"  The  merry  Tales  of  the  Madman  of  Go- 
tham ;"  and  "  A  right  pleasant  and  merry 
History  of  of  the  Mylner  of  Abington,  with  his 
Wife  and  his  fair  Daughter,  and  of  twoo  poor 
Scholars  of  Cambridge."  The  first  of  these 
publications  contains  thirty-nine  chapters,  to 
which  are  prefixed  wood-engravings,  repre- 
senting the  inhabitants  of  different  countries* 
Before  that  which  treats  of  the  English  is  a 
figure  of  a  man  naked,  having  a  bundle  of 
cloth  under  his  arm,  and  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
hand.  Below  are  some  verses  beginning 
thus— 
"I  am  an   Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand 

here, 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  rayment  I  shall 

wear." 
The  wit  of  this  satirical  censure  is  neither  very 
clever,  nor  very  appropriate  ;  and  it  is  more- 
over said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  old 
Venetian  caricature  of  a  Frenchman. — Aikin* 
G.  Biog.  Memoirs  of  Medicine.  Berkenhoui't 
Biog.  Liter. 

BORDE  (John  Benjamin  dk  la)  an  emi- 
nent miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1734.  He  was  first  valet-de-chambre  to 
Louis  XV,  at  whose  death  he  was  appointed 
farmer-general,  which  unsatisfactory  office  ho 
fulfilled  with  assiduity,  employing  his  leisure 
moments  in  literature  and  music,  in  the  latter 
of  which  his  compositions  are  much  esteemed, 
particularly  his  "  Recueil  d'Airs,"  and  a  suc- 
cessful opera,  entitled  "  Adela  de  Ponthieu." 
His  principal  works  are  "  Essais  sur  la  Ma- 
sique  ancienne  et  moderae,"  1780,  many 
passages  of  which  arc  extracted  from  Dr  Bur* 
ney  and  others,  without  any  acknowledge- 
ment ;  "  Memoirs  de  Courcy  ;"  "  Pieces  ints> 
ressantes  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  des  regnes  de 
Louis  XIII  etde  Louis  XIV ;"  "Lettressur 
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'  &c.  He  wu  gullotincd  in  1794.  His 
wife  also  wrote  some  poems  imitated  from  the 
English,  printed  by  Didot  in  1785. — Nouv. 
Dirt.  Hist. 

BORUEU  (Theophilvs  de)  an  ingenious 
French  physician,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Beam,  and  was  educated  at  Mont- 
pellier.  Going  to  Paris,  he  soon  became  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  and  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital  of  La  Charite.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  which  attracted 
much  notice*  Among  these  are  "  Recherches 
anatomiqaes  sur  la  position  des  Glandes,  et 
snr  leur  action,"  -1751 ;  "  Recherches  sur  le 
Pools  par  rapport  aux  crises,"  1756,  which 
was  translated  into  English;  "  Recherches 
tar  quelques  pointes  de  Phistoire  de  la  Mede- 
cine,"  1764 ;  and  "  Recherches  sur  le  Tissu 
muqueux  et  l'Organe  cellulaire,"  1766.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  in  1776,  aged  fifty-four. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BORELLI  (John  Alphonso)  a  celebrated 
mathematical  and  medical  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by 
birth,  and  studied  at  Rome,  after  which  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Messina 
in  Sicily.  He  then  travelled  for  improvement 
through  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  joined  to 
his  former  studies  that  of  physic.  Subse- 
quently he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Pisa  and  Florence  ;  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  del  Ci- 
mento.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  phi- 
losophical experiments  and  researches,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  the  gravity  of  the  air. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  much  favoured  by  the 
princes  of  the  Medici  family,  his  love  of 
change  induced  him  to  return  to  Messina  in 
1667.  He  continued  there  till  1674,  when  he 
was  banished  for  being  concerned  in  some  po- 
litical commotions  which  took  place  in  tliat 
city.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and  was  patro- 
nised by  Christina,  the  ex-queen  of  Sweden, 
who  made  him  a  member  of  her  academy  of 
learned  men.  He  engaged  as  mathematical 
teacher  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
St  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  schools.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  pleurisy,  and  took  place 
December  31st,  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  "  De 
motu  Animalium,"  finished  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  queen 
Christina ;  the  first  volume  in  1680,  and  the 
second  in  1681.  It  was  afterwards  republish- 
ed in  Holland*  Borelli  has  in  this  work  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematics  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  he  has  de- 
monstrated by  curious  calculations  the  immense 
force  of  muscular  action.  He  left  many  other 
publications  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
medicine. — Tiraboschi.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BORGIA  (Cits a  a.)  This  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  steady  and  remorseless  ambition  was 
the  second  son  of  cardinal  Rodrigo,  afterwards 
pope  Alexander  VI,  by  his  celebrated  mistress 
Vanozca.  The  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  recorded,  but  destined  for  the  church,  he 
was.  while  a  child,  trminated  archbishop  of 
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Panipeluna,  and  then  sent  to  pursue  his  educa- 
tion at  Pisa,  where  he  not  only  studied  with  a 
view  to  his  future  profession ,  but  practised  ftlso 
the  martial  and  manly  exercises.  On  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  father  to  the  pontificate,  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Valentia,  and  in  1493  was 
advanced  to  the  purple.  This  ecclesiastical 
promotion  however  did  not  accord  with  th« 
inclination  of  Caesar,  who  would  have  prefer 
red  the  secular  dignities  bestowed  on  his  elder 
brother,  Francis  duke  of  Gandia,  another  of 
the  five  children  of  Alexander  by  Vanozsa. 
For  this  reason,  and,  as  it  is  also  asserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  duke  of  Gandia  being  his 
rival  in  an  incestuous  attachment  to  their  com- 
mon sister  Lucretia,  Caesar  resolved  to  get  his 
brother  assassinated,  which  murder  accord- 
ingly took  place  one  evening  after  they  quitted 
her  house  together ;  the  wounded  body  of  the 
duke  being  found  some  days  afterwards  in  the 
Tiber.  Public  opinion  immediately  attributed 
the  assassination  to  Caesar,  and  as  the  pope 
somewhat  suspiciously  stopped  further  enquiry, 
historians  have  possibly  somewhat  too  readily 
taken  the  fact  for  granted.  On  the  accession 
of  Louis  XII  to  the  throne  of  France,  pope 
Alexander  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him, 
the  basis  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  his 
son,  who  resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  was  se- 
cularised. Louis  then  created  him  duke  of 
Valentinois,  pensioned  him,  gave  him  a  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  and  married  him  to  the 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  France.  The  pope  now 
formed  the  design  of  recovering  the  territory 
of  Romagna  to  the  holy  see,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  forming  it  into  a  principality  for  his 
son ;  and  in  consequence  the  latter  came  from 
France  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  lancers  and 
Swiss,  and  began  his  campaign  with  the  sieges 
of  Imola  and  Forli,  which  surrendered.  He 
then  subdued  Pesaro,  Rimini,  and  Faenza, 
and  sent  the  young  lord  of  the  latter  fief  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  mercilessly  put  to  death. 
In  1501  he  was  created  duke  of  Romagna,  and 
preceded  in  a  course  of  conquest  and  usurpa- 
tion until  the  Italian  states  took  the  alarm, 
and  a  confederacy  was  formed,  which  Caesar 
had  the  address  to  dissolve,  as  usual  not  with- 
out murder,  for  contriving  to  get  three  of  the 
leaders  to  Senigaglia  on  the  plea  of  a  conference, 
he  caused  them  to  be  strangled ;  and  a  fourth 

r'san,  cardinal  Ursini,  after  signing  an  or- 
for  the  delivery  of  all  the  places  held  by 
his  family  to  Cresar,  was  nevertheless  poison- 
ed. At  length  his  detestable  father,  who  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  his  plans,  and  in  the 
murders  which  were  continually  occurring, 
either  to  remove  enemies  or  procure  succes- 
sions, fell  a  victim  to  a  concerted  scheme 
to  poison  cardinal  Corneto  at  a  banquet; 
where,  by  a  mistake,  the  pope  and  his  son 
took  the  poison  intended  for  the  cardinal. 
Alexander  in  consequence  expired ;  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Caesar  recovered  ;  who  now 
could  scarcely  appear  in  Rome  without  an 
armed  force,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  enmity  of  the  Ursini  family.  The 
countenance  of  France  however  supported  him, 
titil  at  length  he  quitted  the  French  party 
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md  joined  that  of  Spain.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Venetians  recovered  many  towns  in  Ro- 
magna ;  and  Julius  II  imprisoned  Caesar  to 
make  him  resign  the  rest.  He  however  escaped 
to  Naples,  and  was  at  first  well  received  by 
the  famous  G  on  salvo  Cordova,  who  however, 
by  order  of  king  Fer  litis  nd,  sent  him  a  cap- 
tive into  Spain,  where  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  ;  but  after  two  years'  con- 
finement, again  contrived  to  escape  and  reach 
his  brother-in-law,  John  d'Albert  king  of  Na- 
varre. Accompanying  the  latter  in  an  expe- 
dition against  some  insurgent  subjects,  this 
ezraordinary  combination  of  talent  and  iniquity 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  before  the  castle  of 
Viana  in  1507.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man, 
whose  talents,  courage,  and  perseverance  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  attempts ;  and  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  overlooked  or  overleaped 
all  consideration,  and  was  equally  dangerous 
in  the  way  both  of  fraud  and  force.  Machia- 
val,  possibly  on  the  disguised  plan  of  satire 
which  has  been  with  some  plausibility  ascribed 
to  him,  speaks  of  Caesar  Borgia  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  great  man.  The  best  answer  to 
the  doctrine  is  supplied  by  his  ultimate  fate, 
even  allowing  with  Roscoe  that  bis  crimes 
have  been  exaggerated ;  and  that  he  must 
have  possessed  some  popular  virtues  to  main- 
tain himself  so  long  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  so  strongly  to  ingratiate  the  affections  of 
the  people  whom  he  subdued.  After  his  death 
t  oo  his  talents  and  accomplishments  were  loudly 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Strozza  :  but  who  have 
not  poets  praised  1  —  Toman.  Vit  di  Cetare 
Borgia.     Tirabo$chu 

BORGIA  (Stephen)  an  eminent  cardinal, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Velletri  in  1731 ; 
and  from  his  birth  was  destined  for  the  church. 
Jn  1770  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  an  institution 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathens ;  and  a  fitter  person  for  this  office 
could  not  have  been  chosen,  both  on  account 
of  his  seal  and  learning.  It  was  about  this 
tune  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family 
museum  at  Velletri,  of  a  part  of  which  he 
published  a  description  in  178$,  under  the 
title  of  "  Musseiim  Cusicum."     In  the  same 

{rear  he  caused  a  capuchin  named  Gabriele  to 
earn  the  Armenian  language,  and  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  Astracan  to  preach  in  that 
tongue,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  compile  an  Armenian -Italian  dictionary. 
In  1783  he  published  a  "  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,"  and  in  1789  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  appointed  prefect  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Indies.  He  continued  to 
be  the  liberal  patron  of  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  liim  or  his  literary  pursuits,  until 
Italy  was  invaded  by  the  French,  when  he  lost 
all  his  benefices,  though  he  was  soon  released 
from  his  personal  difficulties  by  a  liberal  pen- 
sion from  the  court  of  Denmark.  On  the  death 
of  Pius  VI,  he  was  chosen  to  attend  the  new 
pope  to  Paris,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor,  but  being  taken  ill  on  his  wav 
thither  died  at  Lyons    Nov  93    1804     Hi's 
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literary  productions  are  "  Monumento  di  Gio- 
vanni XVI  summo  Pontifice  iJ  lustra  to,"  Roma 
17.50,  8vo ;  ««  Breve  Istoria  dell*  antica  citta 
di  Tadino  nell'  Umbria,"  &c.  1751  ;  "  Dis- 
sertatione  sonra  un'  antica  Iscriozione  rinuenta 
nell'  Isola  di  Malta  nell',  anno  1749 ,"  and 
"  Dissertatione  Filologica  sopra  un'  antica 
£emma  intagliata."  The  Borgian  MS.  as  it 
is  styled,  is  a  fragment  of  a  Coptic-Greek  ma- 
nuscript, consisting  of  about  twelve  leavea 
brought  from  Egypt  by  a  monk,  and  sent  to 
Borgia.  It  is  printed  m  "  Georgii  Fragmen- 
tum  Gneco-Copto  Thehaicum,"  Rome,  1789, 
4to* — Atfutneum,  vol.  v. 

BORLASE  (William)  an  eminent  English 
antiquary  and  topographer.  He  was  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1696,  and  was  educated  at  Exe- 
ter college,  Oxford,  where  in  1719  he  took 
the  degree  of  MA.  and  the  same  year  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Ludgvan  in  Cornwall  in  172?,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as 
the  only  additional  preferment  he  ever  obtain- 
ed was  the  vicarage  of  St  Just  in  the  same 
county.  The  parish  of  Ludgvan  is  rich  in 
fossils,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  ex- 
hibits antique  monuments,  usually  supposed  to 
be  Druidical.  To  the  investigation  of  these 
local  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  Borlase  de- 
dicated all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
professional  duties.  In  1749  he  was  choseu 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  consequence 
of  his  having  communicated  to  that  learned 
body  an  essay  on  the  crystal  spar,  called 
Cornish  diamonds.  In  1754  he  published 
"  The  Antiquities  historical  and  monumental 
of  the  County  of  Cornwall,"  in  folio,  of  which 
an  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1769.  This 
was  succeeded  by  "  Observations  on  the  an- 
cient and  present  State  of  the  Islands  of 
Scilly;"  and  in  1758  was  published  "The 
Natural  History  of  Cornwall,"  folio,  a  work 
comprising  much  curious  information  relative 
to  the  civil  history  of  the  county,  the  stannary 
courts,  boroughs,  and  Cornish  dialect,  besides 
the  accounts  of  its  natural  productions.  In 
1766  he  received  from  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford the  diploma  of  LLD.  He  died  in  177* , 
leaving  prepared  for  the  press  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Creation  and  Deluge,"  which  was  never 
published.  As  an  antiquary,  Dr  Borlase  has 
the  merit  of  having  described  with  accuracy 
the  objects  of  his  speculations,  and  of  dealing 
less  in  fanciful  and  far-fetched  hypothesis  than 
most  preceding  writers  on  British  antiquities. 
— Biog.  Brit, 

BORIS  GUDENOW,  a  Russian  chief, 
who  was  grand-master  of  the  horse  to  Theo- 
dore or  Feodor  Ivanowitz,  emperor  of  Russia, 
during  whose  reign,  from  1584  to  1597,  Boris 
governed  the  state  in  his  name.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contrived  the  murder  of  prince 
Demetrius,  the  iniant  brother  of  Theodore,  on 
whose  death,  which  he  is  also  charged  with 
having  procured  bv  poison,  Boris  was  chosen 
emperor.  He  banished  those  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  disaffected  to  him,  and  formed 
foreign  alliances  to  strengthen  his  authority  • 
but  a  dreadfal  famine  which  occmied  in  tat 
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fourth  year  of  hii  reign,  caused  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  and  soon  after  Russia  was 
invaded  by  a  Polish  army,  accompanied  by  a 
person  who  professed  to  be  prince  Demetrius, 
who  asserted  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
y—  in«  employed  to  kill  him.  This  pre- 
tender, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  young 
monk  named  Griska,  was  recognised  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  empire,  and  at  length  obtained 
the  throne  on  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  in 
1605,  variously  reported  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  or  by  poison.  Boris 
Gudenow  displayed  much  political  foresight 
and  ability  during  his  regency,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  but  his  inordinate  am- 
bition incited  him  to  the  commission  of  crimes, 
which  have  disgraced  his  memory,  and  left 
him  the  character  of  an  unprincipled  usurper 
and  assassin* — Modern  Univ.  Hist. 

BORN  (Ignatius,  Baron)  an  eminent  mi- 
neralogist and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Carlsburg  in  Transylvania  in  1743.  He  stu- 
died at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university  of  Prague.  He 
then  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  devoted  his  attention  to  na- 
tural history,  particularly  as  connected  with 
the  art  of  mining.  In  1770  he  obtained  a  si- 
illation  in  the  department  of  mines  at  Prague. 
Making  a  professional  tour,  he  descended  into 
a  mine,  the  air  of  which  was  so  contaminated 
with  arsenical  vapours,  as  nearly  to  have  occa- 
sioned his  death  ;  and  from  the  effects  of  this 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  In  1778  he 
printed  a  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  fossils, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  hon.  Charles 
Greville  for  1,000/.  This  work  gained  him 
great  reputation,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  scientific  associations.  In  1776 
he  was  called  to  Vienna  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  to  arrange  and  describe  the  Imperial 
cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  published  a  magnificent  work  relat- 
ing to  the  shells  in  that  cabinet ;  bat  the  death 
of  the  empress  prevented  the  further  progress 
of  the  undertaking.  Born  was  however  patro- 
nised by  her  successor  Joseph  II,  who  made 
him  actual  counsellor  of  the  mines,  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  improving  the  processes 
for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores. 
In  1786  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  Raspe.  His  next  work 
was  an  arranged  catalogue  of  Mad.  Raab's 
collection  of  Fossils,  published  in  1790.  He 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  and  a  treatise  on 
mineralogy,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  August  1791.  Baron  Born  was 
the  founder  in  1775  of  a  literary  society  at 
Prague,  which  has  produced  several  volumes 
of  memoirs.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
association  of  the  illuminati,  and  extremely 
hostile  to  the  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders. 
Against  the  latter  he  wrote  a  satirical  work 
••  Monachologia,"  in  which  he  has 
die  classification  and  language  of  na- 
■rjr,  in  «  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
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various  orders  of  monks. — Townsons  Trotyls  in 
Hungary.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BORRI  (Joseph  Francis)  an  adventurer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  alternately 
acted  the  part  of  a  religious  fanatic,  an  ale  he 
mist,  and  a  physician.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Milan,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome.  After 
injuring  his  character,  aud  exposing  himself 
to  punishment  by  his  dissolute  conduct,  he  set 
himself  up  for  an  inspired  reformer  of  Chris- 
tianity, teaching  among  other  strange  doctrines 
the  divinity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  the  fourth  person  of  the  Godhead, 
according  to  Sorbicre,  or  as  others  tell  us,  an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Apprehend- 
ing danger  from  the  Inquisition,  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  attracted  a  number  of  followers, 
with  whose  aid  he  appears  to  have  formed  de- 
signs against  the  government.  Some  of  liis 
associates  being  imprisoned  he  took  the  alarm, 
and  fled  to  Inspruck,  while  the  Inquisition 
proceeded  against  him  as  a  contumacious 
heretic,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  burnt 
in  effigy  at  Rome  in  1661.  Borri  contrived 
by  his  pretensions  to  alchemy  to  impose  on 
the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  thus  obtained 
money  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  Amsterdam, 
in  which  city  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
physician, or  rather  a  charlatan,  who  could  cure 
all  diseases.  Such  was  his  success  that  he  set 
up  a  splendid  equipage,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  a  corresponding  style  of  extravagance. 
At  last,  finding  his  credit  decline,  he  set  off  by 
night  for  Hamburgh,  taking  with  him  all  the 
money  and  other  valuables  he  could  collect. 
Christina  the  Swedish  queen  was  his  next 
dupe,  whom  he  cheated  of  considerable  sums 
under  pretence  of  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  then  went  to  Denmark,  and  was 
even  more  successful  in  imposing  on  the  king, 
Frederic  III,  on  whose  death  in  1670,  fearing 
to  be  called  to  account,  he  left  the  country 
intending  to  go  to  Turkey.  Passing  through 
Hungary,  just  after  a  conspiracy  had  been  dis- 
covered against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
was  arrested  on  the  frontiers  as  a  suspected 
person.  Not  being  concerned  in  the  plot  he 
would  have  been  discharged,  but  the  pope's 
nuncio  at  Vienna  hearing  he  was  in  custody, 
demanded  him  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  as 
an  heretical  offender ;  and  the  emperor  ac- 
ceded to  the  requisition,  merely  stipulating 
for  the  life  of  the  criminal.  Borri  was  then 
taken  to  Rome,  forced  to  make  an  abjuration 
of  his  errors,  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition.  Here  he  continued  for  several 
years,  till  the  French  ambassador,  the  duke 
d'Estrees,  being  seized  with  a  complaint  which 
his  physicians  could  not  cure,  and  having  de- 
rived relief  from  the  prescriptions  of  Borri, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  being  removed  to 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  was  per- 
mitted to  amuse  himself  with  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  in  which  he  died  at  an  advanced 
ape  in  1695.  Two  tracts  were  printed  in  his 
name  at  Geneva  in  1681  ;  one  entitled  "  La 
Chiave  del  Gabinetto,"  the  key  of  the  cabinet 
consisting  of  letters  on  alchemy ;  the  other. 
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"  Istruzioni  Politiche,"  political  reflexions. 
Some  medical  pieces  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
— BayU.    Sorbiere.     Voyage  en  Angleterre. 

BORRICHIUS  (Olaus)  or  Olof  Borch,  a 
learned  Danish  physician,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Copenhagen.  After  he  had 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  the  children 
of  the  prime  minister  Gerstorff.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  continued  five  years,  and  then  set  off 
on  his  travels  through  foreign  countries,  hav- 
ing bad  the  honour  to  be  previously  nominated 
professor  of  philosophy,  poetry,  chemistry,  and 
botany  at  Copenhagen.  After  having  visited 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  he  returned  home 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  ;  in 
1 686  created  counsellor  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  ;  and  in  1689  counsellor  of  the  royal 
chancery.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
in  1690,  after  undergoing  an  unsuccessful  ope* 
ration  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Borrichius 
distinguished  himself  as  an  author  chiefly  by 
his  philological  works,  among  which  arc  "  Con- 
spectus prsestantiorum  scriptorum  linguae  La- 
tins ;"  "  Cogitation  es  de  variis  lingua!  La- 
tin* anatibus;"  "  Analecta  philologica  et  ju 
dicium  de  lexicis  Latinis  Graecisque  ;"  "  De 
antiqua  Urbis  Roma)  facie  Dissertatio."  He 
wrote  on  chemistry,  or  more  properly  on  al- 
chemy, tracing  its  origin  from  the  Egyptians, 
in  bis  treatises  "  De  ortu  et  progressu  Che- 
mise/1 and  "  Hermetis,  /Egyptiorum  ac  Che- 
micorum  sapientia  ab  Hermanni  Conringii 
animadversionibus  vin  dicata."  It  appears  th  at 
he  was  a  believer  in  the  transmutation  of  me- 
tals, and  other  reveries  of  the  alchemists,  in 
support  of  which  he  has  lavished  a  great  deal 
of  learned  research.  He  likewise  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  works  on  medicine.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  own  life,  published  by  Fred. 
Rost^aard. — Atkins  G.  Biog.    Moreru 

BORROMEO  (Charles)  acelebrated  Ro- 
mish saint  and  cardinal,  was  born  at  Arena  in 
the  Milanese,  in  1538.  He  was  sent  for  to 
Rome  by  his  uncle  Pius  IV,  who  created  him 
cardinal  in  1560,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Milan.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  for 
he  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  great 
zeal  and  prudence,  and  became  a  liberal  en- 
courager  of  literature.  The  young  cardinal 
lived  in  great  splendour,  and  his  uncle  delight- 
ed with  his  magnificence,  furnished  him  with 
ample  means  to  support  it.  Ho  very  soon  be- 
came at  once  grand  penitentiary  of  Rome,  arch 
priest  of  St  Mary  Major,  protector  of  several 
crowns  and  various  orders,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, legate  of  Romagna,  Bologna,  and  of  the 
marche  of  Ancona.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  famous  council  of  Trent  was  held,  at 
which  much  was  said  about  the  reformation  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  Charles  immediately  gave 
an  example  in  himself,  by  discharging  eighty 
livery  servants,  leaving  off  silk  apparel,  and 
imposing  upon  himself  a  weekly  fast  of  bread 
and  water.  He  converted  his  house  into  a  se- 
minary of  bisons,  established  schools  and 
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colleges,  and  interested  himself  in  all  works  of 
public  utility,  particularly  such  as  had  charity 
for  their  object.  He  attempted  to  reform  many 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  amongst  others, 
that  of  the  Humiliati,  which  so  exasperated  a 
wretched  friar  belonging  to  it,  that  he  fired  a 
gun  at  him  while  at  prayers  with  his  domes- 
tics. He  fortunately  escaped  with  a  slight 
wound,  but  the  assassin  was  punished  with 
death,  and  his  order  abolished.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  upon  doctrinal  and 
moral  subjects,  which  were  printed  at  Milan  in 
1747,  in  five  volumes  folio ;  thirty-one  volumes 
of  his  manuscript  letters  are  contained  in  the 
library  of  St  Sepulchre  in  that  city.  He  died 
in  1594,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  and 
was  canonized  in  1610  by  Paul  V. — Lift  by 
Tour on. 

BORROMEO  (Frederic)  also  a  cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  cousin-german 
to  the  preceding,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in 
his  newly-founded  college  at  Pavia,  and  whow 
virtues  he  imitated.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
which  during  his  life  was  enriched  with  ten 
thousand  manuscripts,  collected  by  Antony 
Oggiati,  whom  he  created  librarian.  He  died 
in  1632,  leaving  several  pious  works,  which 
are  now  very  scarce,  but  of  which  the  principal 
are — "  Sacri  Ragionamenti,"  Milan,  169t- 
1646,  4  vols,  folio ;  "  Ragionamenti  Spiri- 
tuali,"  ibid.  1673-1676  ;  and  "  De  Piacere 
della  mente  Christiana,"  ibid.  1625. — Moreru 

BORROMINI  (Francesco)  the  son  of  an 
architect  of  Bissona,  born  1599.  His  father 
brought  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  placing 
him  at  Rome  under  Muderno,  the  architect  of 
St  Peter's,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related ; 
and  on  his  death  in  1 629  under  his  successor 
Bernini.  The  reputation  of  the  pupil  soon 
rose  so  high,  that  it  equalled  that  of  the  mis- 
ter, whose  open  rival  he  became.  The  king 
of  Spain  rewarded  him  magnificently  for  a  de- 
sign which  he  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  palace  at  Rome,  and  made  him  a  knight 
of  St  J  ago.  He  also  received  a  pension  and 
the  order  of  Christ  from  the  pope  ;  but  the 
caprices  to  which  he  at  length  gave  way  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  his  edifices,  remarka- 
ble for  their  whimsicality  and  the  incongrous 
appearance  of  their  ornamental  parts,  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  criticism,  as  being  offensive 
to  true  taste,  and  his  old  opponent  Bernini 
being  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
building  for  which  he  had  furnished  the  de- 
signs, the  consequent  mortification  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  suddenly  seiz- 
ing a  sword,  he  inflicted  on  himself  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  in  1667.  The  college  of  the 
Propaganda  and  the  oratory  of  the  Chinese 
Nona  are  reckoned  among  bis  best  produc- 
tions.— Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

BOS  (Lambert)  an  eminent  scholar,  son 
of  the  rector  of  the  college  at  Worcum  in  Hol- 
land, born  in  1670.  He  completed  his  educa- 
tion under  his  relation  Vitringa,  at  Franeker, 
where  he  became  Greek  professor  in  1' 
and  continued  in  thatskutb^i&Yaafeia 
1717.    Hia  eoAU»a  ei  tat  ^Xxsasjni 
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Prolegomena  and  varioua  readings,  printed  in 
1709  at  Franeker,  in  t  vols.  4to,  displays  deep 
erudition.  Among  his  other  works  are — 
"  Exercitationes  Philologies*,  &c."  8vo,  1700, 
reprinted  in  1713 ;  "  Antiquitatura  Grecarum 
Descriptio ;"  "  Animadversiones  ad  Scriptores 
quosdam  Gnecos ;"  "  Thorns  Magistri  Ecloga; 
com  Notis  ;"  an  improved  edition  of  Vilerius' 
Greek  grammar,  and  a  treatise  in  great  esti- 
mation with  grammarians,  entitled  "  Mysterii 
Ellipseos  Grece  expositi  Specimen/'  a  vario- 
rum edition  of  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1809.  His  decease  is  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  consumption,  the  progress  of  which  was 
much  hastened  by  intense  application. — Ibid. 

BOSC  (Peter  du)  an  eminent  Calvinist 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  of  Rouen,  born  February  21,  1623,  at 
Bayeux,  and  educated  at  Montauban  and  Sau- 
mur.  Having  taken  orders  in  1646,  he  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Protestant  congre- 
gation at  Caen,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
■elf  by  the  boldness  of  his  doctrines  and  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  defended  them.  In 
1664  an  attack  made  by  him  on  auricular  con- 
fession, drew  down  the  resentment  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  succeed  in  getting  him  banished 
to  Chalons ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  from  the  interference  of  powerful  friends, 
rje  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  ministry.  His 
talents  and  address  even  gained  him  the  fa- 
vour of  Louis  XIV  himself,  towards  whom  he 
always  expressed  the  most  unbounded  loyalty ; 
and  his  intercession  with  that  monarch  was  on 
■lore  occasions  than  one  powerful  enough  to 
procure  considerable  indulgences  for  the  per- 
sons of  his  own  persuasion.  At  length  how 
ever  the  feeling  of  the  court  against  the  Pro- 
testants became  too  strong  for  him  to  be  able 
any  longer  to  avert  the  storm  from  their  beads. 
A  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy  pre- 
vented him  in  1685  from  any  longer  exercising 
bis  ministry  in  that  province,  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  Hol- 
land, when  he  settled  at  Rotterdam,  and  died 
in  that  city  January  3,  1699*  He  published 
four  octavo  volumes  of  discourses,  some  of 
which  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory ;  and  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  a  va- 
riety of  orations,  letters  on  controversial  sub- 
jects, poems  in  several  languages,  and  other 
miscellaneous  pieces,  which  after  his  death 
his  son-in-law,  Monsieur  Le  Gendre,  collected 
and  published  in  S  vols.  8vo. — Lift  by  L* 
Gtndn. 

BOSCAGER  (John)  a  celebrated  French 
lawyer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Beziers,  who  going  to  Paris  when 
young,  studied  under  his  uncle  La  Forest,  an 
eminent  professor  of  law  in  that  city.  Such 
was  his  application,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  gave  lectures  himself,  during  the  ill- 
ness of  bis  relative,  whom  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. His  mode  of  teaching  was  peculiar. 
He  reduced  the  whole  of  legal  science  to  cer- 
tsjB  Axed  principles,  whence  he  drew  conse- 
comprehending  all  the  particulars  of 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Roman 
4  hw,  and  another  entitled  '*  De 
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Justitia  et  Jure,"  published  after  Ids  death 
which  took  place  in  1687,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident,  at  a  very  great  age. — Moreri. 

BOSCAN  (John  Almooaver)  a  Spanish 
poet,  was  born  1490,  of  a  noble  family  at  Bar- 
celona, and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1543.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  but  being  an  excellent  scholar, 
proved  greatly  successful  in  the  education  of 
Ferdinand,  the  able  but  execrable  duke  of 
Alva,  whose  tutor  he  became.  His  works  are 
published  with  those  of  his  poetical  coadjutor 
Garcilaso,  under  the  title  of  "  Obras  de  Bos- 
can  y  Garcilaso,"  4to,  1544.  He  also  left  a 
prose  translation  of  the  courtier  of  Castig- 
lione,  no  less  admirable  than  his  poetry.  It 
is  to  Boscan  that  Spanish  poetry  owes  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hendecasyliabic  verse. — An- 
toni't  Bibl.  Hup. 

BOSCAWEN  (Hon.  Edward)  a  British 
admiral  of  the  last  century,  conspicuous  for  his 
nautical  skill  and  bravery,  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, and  second  son  to  Hugh  viscount  Falmouth. 
He  was  born  in  1711,  and  having  entered  the 
royal  navy  early  in  life,  was  appointed  in 
1740  to  the  Shoreham,  in  the  command  of 
which  vessel  he  distinguished  himself  at  Porto 
Bello  and  at  Carthagena,  where  he  stormed  a 
battery  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  crew.  In 
1744  he  was  promoted  to  the  Dreadnought,  a 
sixty  gun  ship,  in  which  he  took  the  Media, 
commanded  by  M.  Hocquart.  Three  yean 
afterwards  he  signalised  himself  under  Anson 
at  the  battle  of  Cape  Finisterre,  in  which 
action  he  again  captured  Ids  old  antagonist 
Hocquart,  who  had  been  exchanged.  Toward* 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  and  dispatched  with  a  squadron 
to  the  East  Indies.  In  these  parts,  though 
failing  in  an  attempt  on  the  settlement  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England, 
where,  daring  the  ensuing  peace,  he  obtained 
a  seat  at  the  Admiralty-board.  In  1755  he 
again  sailed  for  North  America,  and  in  an 
action  with  a  French  squadron,  the  evil  for- 
tune of  Monsieur  Hocquart  compelled  him  a 
third  time  to  strike  to  the  conqueror,  who  had 
singularly  enough  subdued  him  twice  before. 
On  this  occasion  two  ships  of  the  line  fell  into 
bis  hands.  In  1758,  in  conjunction  with  lord 
Amherst,  who  commanded  the  land  forces, 
be  succeeded  in  reducing  Louisbourg  and  Cape 
Breton  ;  and  the  year  following,  having  then 
the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  pursued 
the  Toulon  fleet  under  De  la  Clue  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coming  up  with 
it  in  Lagos  Bay,  completely  defeated  it,  burn- 
ing two  ships  and  taking  three.  For  these 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament 
and  3000/.  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  general 
of  marines  in  1760.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  honours,  but  died  in  the  January  of  th? 
following  year  of  a  bilious  fever.  He  had  mar- 
ried, about  the  age  of  thirty,  the  daughter  of 
W.  E.  Gianville,  Esq.  and  sat  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1743  as  member  for  Truro  in  his  na- 
tive county. — Campbell's  Lhu  cfth$  Admiral*. 

BOSCAWEN  (William)  nephew  of  the 
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admiral  of  that  name,  and  son  to  his  younger 
brother,  general  George  Boscawen,  born  1752. 
From  Eton  he  was  placed  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  for  a  few  terms,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  under 
Mr  (afterwards  judge)  Buller,  till  he  was 
called  to  the  bar*  He  obtained  a  commission- 
ership  of  the  victualling  board  and  of  bank- 
rupts, and  died  in  1811,  leaving  a  large  family 
by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  archdeacon  Ib- 
betson.  In  addition  to  a  professional  work  on 
convictions  upon  penal  statutes,  he  published 
an  essay  on  the  progress  of  satire,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace,  besides  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  various  periodical  reviews  and  maga- 
zines.— Gent.  Mag.  1811. 

BOSCOVICH  (Roger  Joseph)  an  astro- 
nomer and  geometrician  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  edu- 
cated among  the  Jesuits,  and  entering  into  their 
order,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Roman  College,  before  he  had  entirely 
completed  the  course  of  his  studies.  He  was 
employed  by  pope  Benedict  XIV  in  various 
undertakings,  and  in  1750  began  the  measure- 
ment  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  which  operation  occupied  him 
for  two  years.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Pon- 
tine marsh,  to  give  advice  respecting  its  drain- 
age. He  was  then  entrusted  by  the  republic 
of  Lucca  with  the  defence  of  its  interests,  in  a 
dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  government 
of  Tuscany.  This  affair  obliged  Boscovich  to 
go  to  Vienna,  and  having  terminated  it  with 
•access,  he  visited  Paris  and  London.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
that  learned  body  he  dedicated  a  Latin  poem 
on  eclipses.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia  ;  whence  in  1770  he  removed  to 
Milan,  and  there  he  erected  the  celebrated  ob- 
servatory at  the  college  of  Brera.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  France  from  Louis  XV,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres,  with  the 
office  of  director  of  optics  for  the  navy.  This 
appointment  induced  him  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  optical  science  which 
treats  of  the  theory  of  achromatic  telescopes  ; 
on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  treatise  of  consi- 
derable extent.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
in  1783,  on  account  of  ill  health,  when  he  re- 
tired to  Milan,  where  he  died  February  12, 
1787.  A  collective  edition  of  the  works  of 
father  Boscovich  was  published  by  himself  in 
5  vols.  4to,  1785.  His  "  Theoria  Philosophise 
NaturaHs  reducta  ad  unicam  legem  virium  in 
Natura  existantium,"  first  published  in  1758, 
is  a  curious  production,  containing  speculations 
of  which  Dr  Priestley  has  availed  himself,  in 
his  writings  in  favouT  of  materialism.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.    Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BOSSU  (Rene  le)  an  eminent  French 
critic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1631.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Nanterre,  and  years  af- 
terwards entered  a  member  of  the  religious 
fraternity  of  St  Genevieve.  He  at  first  studied 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  was  afterwards 
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made  professor  of  belles  lettreu  and  taught  in 
that  capacity  in  several  of  the  houses  of  the 
society.  At  length  allowed  to  live  in  lettered 
tranquility  at  St  Genevieve,  he  published  his 
"  Parallel  of  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes 
and  of  Aristotle,"  which  was  followed  by  his 
popular  "  Treatise  on  Epic  Poetry."  Many  of 
his  compositions  remain  in  MS.  at  the  abbey 
of  St  John  at  Chartres,  of  which  he  was  sub- 
prior.  Bossu  possessed  a  penetrating  mind, 
and  his  treatise  on  the  epic  contains  many 
acute  and  sensible  remarks ;  but  he  refined  too 
much  in  his  discoveries,  and  his  theory,  that 
Homer  first  fixed  on  a  moral,  and  then  com- 
posed a  narrative  to  illustrate  it,  has  been 
justly  exposed  by  Drs  Blair  and  Warton.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  Hague, 
1714,  edited  by  Courayer. — Moreri.  Blair* $ 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  fyc. 

BOSSUET  (James  Benignus)  bishop  of 
Meaux,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as  a  pul- 
pit orator,  and  his  strength  and  acumen  as  a 
controversialist,  was  born  in  1637  at  Dijon,  of 
an  ancient  family  much  distinguished  in  the 
long  robe.  He  was  placed  very  young  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  as  usual  on  the 
discovery  of  his  abilities,  sought  to  gain  him 
for  the  order,  but  were  defeated  by  the  care 
of  his  uncle.  He  was  then  removed  to  Paris, 
and  entered  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  in 
1652  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  went 
to  Mentx,  where  he  was  made  a  canon.  Here 
he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
especially  of  St  Augustin  ;  and  shortly  becom- 
ing a  celebrated  preacher,  was  invited  to 
Paris,  and  appointed  in  1661  to  preach  before 
the  king.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  by  his  funeral  orations, 
which  are  still  considered  as  surpassing  every 
production  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language, 
for  sublimity  and  pathos,  although  the  admira- 
tion of  the  foreign  reader  will  not  always  cor- 
respond with  native  enthusiasm,  as  to  all  the 
beauties  enumo rated.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  lofty,  free,  and  animated  ;  and  he  seldom 
wrote  more  than  a  few  heads,  but  trusted  to 
his  copious  and  commanding  eloquence.  At 
court  he  fully  maintained  the  dignity  of  cha- 
racter his  abilities  were  calculated  to  establish, 
and  without  any  solicitation  on  his  own  part 
was  created  bishop  of  Condom;  a  dignity 
which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  precep- 
tor to  the  dauphin  in  1670.  In  this  situation 
he  wrote  for  his  pupil  his  celebrated  "  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,"  regarded  as  the 
most  masterly  of  his  performances.  When 
the  prince's  education  was  completed,  Louis 
XIV  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Meaux,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  almoner 
to  the  dauphiness  and  duchess  of  Burgundy. 
He  was  also  equally  honoured  by  the  learned 
world,  being  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  and  superior  of  the  Royal  college  of 
Navarre.  The  comparative  leisure  which  he 
now  enjoyed,  was  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  both  against  infidels  and 
Protestants.  Some  years  before  his  death  ~ 
however  retired  to  his  diocoi*  «xA 
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his  leisure  to  the  duties  of  bis  episcopal  and 
pastoral   functions,   in  the  comfort,   instruc- 
tion, and  relief  of  the  unlettered,  the  afflicted, 
and   the  indigent  of  his  diocese.    He   died 
while  thus  engaged  in  1704,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.    As  an  historian,  or  rather  re- 
viewer of  history,  this  eminent  prelate  has 
displayed  considerable  genius,  but  it  has  been 
justiy  observed,  that  he  dwells  with  too  much 
complacency  upon  the  Israelitish  theocracy  as 
a  system,  and  has  treated  history  more  like  a 
churchman  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  poli- 
tician.    As  a  controversialist  he  is   distin- 
guished by  great  logical  acuteness,  and  infinite 
dexterity  in  exposing  the  weak  points  of  an 
opponent  and  concealing    his  own.     These 
qualities  are  particularly  exhibited  in  his  cele- 
brated  "  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith,"  addressed  principally  to  Protestants, 
which  however  was  nine  years  waiting  the  ap- 
probation of  the  pope.     The  points  on  which 
he  chiefly  lays  stress,  are  the  antiquity  and 
unity  of  the  churches,  the  accumulated  autho- 
rities of  fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  final  umpire  in  affairs  of  faith 
and  discipline     In  all  these  points  however, 
he  was  ably  answered  by  Claude  and  other 
ministers  of  the  French  Calvinists,  as  also  by 
archbishop  Wake,  who  in  his  "  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  ex- 
poses much  management  and  artifice  in  the 
suppression   and  alteration  of  Bossuet's  first 
edition.    Bossuet  was  very  zealous  for  the  re- 
union of  the  churches,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
yielded  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  sacramental  cup  might  be  extended  to 
the  laity  as  in  favour,    tie  was  not  however  an 
advocate  for  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  for 
his  assumed  right  of  deposing  kings.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  resisted  these  doctrines  with  energy, 
and  lost  a  cardinal's  hat  by  opposing  Innocent 
XI  in  claims  contrary  to  the  independence  of 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  liberties  of 
the  French  clergy.  He  also  attacked  Quietism, 
and  triumphed  over  the  amiable  Fenelon  with 
some  harshness  on  that  account. ' '  He   was 
however  a  professed  enemy  to  persecution,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have   remonstrated  with 
Louis  against  his  merciless  treatment  of  the 
Hugonots.     On  the  whole,  Bossuet  was  a  man 
of  great  genius,  lofty  spirit,  and  extraordinary 
vigour  of  mind  ;  which  high  qualities  were  al- 
loyed by  pride  and  a  deficiency  of  simplicity 
and  candour,  his  character  forming  a  moral 
contrast  to  that  of  the  excellent  archbishop  of 
Cambray.    His  works  were  published  in  1743, 
in  20  vols.  4to,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
often  reprinted  in    various  forms.     His  dis- 
course on  universal  history  and   his  funeral 
orations,   are   however  the  only  productions 
which  are  now  much  attended  to.    His  French 
style,  although  occasionally  unequal,  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  French  Academy  long  deemed 
him  a  member  from  whom  the  body  derived 
very  high  honour. — Eloge  par  Alembert.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BOSTON  (John)  a  monk  of  St  Edmund's- 
Ijry,  who  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  drew 
up  a  catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
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of  the  English  universities  and   monasteries, 
with  the  lives  of  the  authors.     It  is  extant  in 
manuscript,  and  is  curious  as  being  the  earliest 
work    on    literary  history   produced   in    this 
country.     He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  mona- 
chism,  entitled    "  Speculum   Camobitarum," 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1722. — Tanneri  Bibl'iot. 
Britannico-Hibernica.     Berkenhout"  s  Biog.  Lit. 
BOSWELL  (James)  a  Scottish  gentleman 
of  a  good  family,  who  was  educated  for  die 
bar,  well  known  as  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  the  celebrated  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  justice  of  the  court  of  session,  de- 
signated from  his  estate  lord  Auchinleck,  and 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  17-10.     After  some 
previous  instruction  at  the  high -school  of  hi* 
native  city,  he  studied  the  civil  law  at  th« 
university  there   and  at  Glasgow.    In  176J 
he  visited  London  in  his  way   to  the  Conti 
nent,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  forme;) 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr  Johnson.     Soon  aftei 
he  went  to  Utrecht  to  pursue  his  legal  studies. 
Thence  he   proceeded  to  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Corsica,  where  he  became  intimate  wiili 
general  Paoli,  at  that  time  engaged  in  support- 
ing the  struggle  of  his  country  for  political  in- 
dependence.    Boswell  returned  in    1766   to 
Scotland,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the 
courts  of  law.     At  that   time  a  lawsuit  was 
carried  on  relative  to  the  Scottish  titles  and 
estate  of  the  duke  of  Douglas,  which  was 
claimed  by  a  person  whose  legitimate  filiation 
was  disputed,  but  whose  claim,  as  nephew 
and  heir  of  the  last  possessor,  was  ultimately 
established  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  peers. 
In  this  affair  Boswell  took  an  active  part,  ano 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Essence 
of  the  Douglas  Cause,"  which  gained  him  a 
great  deal  of  credit.     In  1768   appeared  hi* 
"  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  Gene- 
ral Paoli,"  8vo,  a  work  containing  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information,  but  displaying  the 
ardent  character  and  amusing  egotism  of  the 
author,  in  a  manner  so  highly  singular,  ax  to 
expose  him  to  the  satirical   censure  of  tho 
critics.     In  1773  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
a   literary  club  in    London,    a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  his  passionate  admiration 
of  the  society  and  conversation  of  Dr  Johnson, 
induced  him  to  spend  much  of  his  tira«  in  the 
metropolis  of  England,  though  he  continued  to 
practise  at  the  Scottish  bar.    Ihe  same  year  ne 
accompanied  his  friend  Johnson  on  a  tour  to 
the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  of  which 
excursion  he  published  "  A  Journal,"  in  178.5. 
Succeeding  to  the  family  estate  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1782,  he  soon  after  removed  to 
London,  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar, 
but  he  never  obtained  much   practice  as  a 
counsellor.     Dr  Johnson  died  in  1784,  and 
Boswell  began  to  prepare  for  the  press  me- 
moirs of  his  «•  illustrious  friend,"  for  which 
he  had  been  collecting  materials  during  nearly 
the  whole  course   of  their  intimacy.      This 
work,  entitled  "  The  fife  of  Samuel  John- 
son,  LLD."   was   published  in  2  vols.   4to, 
in  1790,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
The  stores  of  literary  anecdote  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  production,  the  minute  and  up- 
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parently  accurate  information  which  it  displays 
relative  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  conversa- 
tion of  Johnson,  and  the  romantic  attachment 
of  the  author  to  his  subject,  render  this  book 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  of  biogra- 
phy in  the  English  language.  The  only  ap- 
pointment Boswell  obtained  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  was  that  of  recorder  of  Carlisle. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  neglected  legal  oc- 
cupation for  the  sake  of  his  great  literary 
connexion.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  he 
was  the  author  of  a  political  pamphlet,  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  London  Magazine  entitled 
"  The  Hypochondriac,"  and  several  fugitive 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  May  19, 
179.1,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mont- 
gomery.— Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet, 

BOTH  (John  and  Andrew)  two  eminent 
painters,  were  natives  of  Utrecht,  and  pupils  of 
Abraham  Bloemaert.  To  perfect  themselves  in 
their  art  they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  re- 
mained several  years.  Claude  Lorraine  became 
the  model  of  the  elder  John,  and  Andrew  ex- 
celled in  figures  after  the  manner  of  Bamboc- 
cio  ;  and  thus  qualified,  they  contiuued  to  as- 
sist each  other  until  the  death  of  Andrew,  who 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  canal  at 
Venice.  John  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
continued  to  paint  landscapes,  until  the  death 
of  his  brother  continually  preying  upon  his 
mind,  he  died  in  1650,  five  years  after  him. 
Their  pictures  are  much  admired  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  are  purchased  at  very  high  prices* — 
Pilkington. 

BOTTONER.     See  Worcester,  (Wil- 
liam of) 

BOTT  (John  de)  a  French  engineer  and 
architect,  born  1670,  of  Protestant  parents. 
His  religion  proving  an  obstacle  to  his  suc- 
cess in  his  own  country,  he  repaired  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  entered  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  William  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  English  expedition.  On  the 
decease  of  his  patron  he  joined  the  Prussian 
army,  and  obtained  the  commission  of  major- 
general  in  that  service,  but  quitted  it  in  1728 
for  that  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Several 
strong  fortifications  on  the  Wesel,  the  arsenal 
at  Berlin,  and  some  of  the  principal  public 
buildings  at  Dresden,  attest  his  architectural 
skill.  He  died  in  the  last-mentioned  capital, 
a  general  of  engineers,  in  1745  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOTTICELLI  (Aiexandkr)  a  Florentine 
artist,  born  1437.  He  studied  painting  under 
Lippi,  whose  manner  he  successfully  imitated, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  engravers,  having 
learned  the  art  from  Baldinni,  and  applied  it 
to  the  illustration  of  an  edition  of  Dante's 
works,  printed  1488.  Two  pictures  of  his, 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  the  same  god- 
dess adorned  by  the  Graces,  are  highly  spoken 
of,  and  those  from  his  easil  on  the  walls  of 
Sixtus  the  Fourth's  chapel  at  Rome  were  much 
admired.  Though  in  the  receipt  of  considera- 
ble sums,  he  died  poor  at  Rome  in  1515. — 
Bryan's  Diet,  (f  Paint,  and  Eng, 

BOUCHARDON  (Edmund)  an  eminent 
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sculptor,  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect at  Chauraont  in  Bassigny,  where  he  was 
born  in  1698.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Paris  under  the  younger  Coustou,  and  gaining 
the  prize  at  the  Academy  in  1722.  he  went  to 
Rome  at  the  king's  expense.  On  his  return 
from  Italy,  where  he  was  much  improved,  ha 
adorned  Paris  with  his  works  ;  a  list  of  which 
are  published  in  his  life  oy  count  Caylus,  who 
relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  says  more 
for  his  taste  than  his  erudition.  The  count 
found  him  one  day  in  his  workshop,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  in  unusual  agitation ;  on 
seeing  him  he  exclaimed :  "  Since  I  have  read 
this  book,  men  seem  to  be  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  all  nature  appears  enlarged."  It  was  an 
old  miserable  French  translation  of  Homer. 
He  died  in  1762.— Ibid. 

BOUCHER  (Jonathan)  an  English  divine, 
a  native  of  Blencogo,  Cumberland,  born  1738, 
and  educated  at  Wigton  grammar-school. 
Having  trken  orders,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Hanover  in  Virginia. 
Being  a  royalist  from  principal,  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  drove  him  once  more  to  Eng- 
land, whore  he  became  first  curate,  and  event- 
ually vicar  of  Epsom,  Surrey.  His  works  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  American 
revolution,  a  reply  to  bishop  Watson's  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1783,  4  to;  a 
small  work,  entitled  "  The  Cumberland  Man," 
with  a  few  assize  and  other  sermons.  He  was 
fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  besides  con- 
tributing to  Hutchinson's  history  of  his  native 
county,  had  made  some  progress  in  an  archaeo- 
logical and  provincial  glossary ;  the  first  part 
of  this  work  was  printed  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1804. — Gent.  Mag. 

BOUCICAULT  (marshal)  or  John  l* 
Mainore,  count  of  Beaufort,  and  (by  mar- 
riage) viscount  of  Turenne,  a  celebrated  French 
warrior  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  first  marshal  Boucicault,  and  was  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms  when  very  young. 
At  the  battle  of  Bosbec  in  1382,  he  served 
as  page  of  honour  to  Charles  VI,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  knighthood.  In  1396  he  went 
with  the  count  de  Nevers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Burgundy,  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turkish 
sultan  Bajazet.  At  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
Boucicault,  the  count,  and  most  of  his  officers 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  captives  in  general 
were  massacred,  but  Nevers  and  Boucicault 
were  saved  and  allowed  to  return  home.  The 
latter,  in  1400,  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  to  assist  in  defending  Constan- 
tinople against  Bajazet,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conduct  and  bravery  ;  but  after 
a  year's  service  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
France.  He  then  became  governor  of  Genoa, 
which  post  he  held  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to 
Syria,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  French  do- 
minion Pisa.  In  1409  he  seised  on  the  city  of 
Milan,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Guelph  faction,  one  of  the  two  grand  political 
parties,  whose  quarrels  at  that  period  ii 
rupted  the  peace  of  Italy.  Their 
Ghibelinea,  took  i&t«xk\ft$p  oil  tab 
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marshal  Boucicault  to  expel  the  French  from 
Genoa,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  suffering  a 
defeat,  to  make  his  retreat  to  France.  In  14 1 5 
he  commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  lie 
was  removed  to  England,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1421.  This  great  commander 
was  fond  of  music  and  poetry ;  and  is  said 
to  have  composed  ballads,  rondeaus,  and  Tire- 
lays,  in  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. — Moreri.    Aikin's  C.  Biog, 

BOUFFLERS  (Louis  Francis,  duke  of) 
a  distinguished  peer  and  marshal  of  France, 
was  born  in  1644.  He  early  showed  great 
military  talents  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
colonel  of  dragoons  under  Crequi  and  Tu- 
renne.  After  many  signal  exploits,  he  gained 
extraordinary  honour  by  the  defence  of  Lille 
in  1708.  The  siege  lasted  four  months,  and 
when  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  prince  Eu- 
gene observed  to  Boufflers  :  "lam  very  vain 
in  having  taken  Lille,  but  I  should  still  prefer 
the  glory  of  having  defended  it  like  you.'  The 
king  of  France  rewarded  him  for  this  service, 
by  creatine  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  giving 
the  reversion  of  the  government  of  Flanders  to 
his  son.    Boufflers  was  as  distinguished  for 

generosity  of  character  and  munificence  as  for 
ravery  and  military  skill,  and  not  only  indig- 
nantly rejected  a  half  proposal  to  unfairly  kill 
prince  Eugene  during  the.  siege  of  Lille,  but 
even  threatened  to  confine  the  person  who  had 
ventured  to  make  the  observation.  It  is  related 
in  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  England 
by  Rapin,  that  when  king  William  took  Na- 
mur  in  1695,  he  made  Boufflers  prisoner,  in 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  On  his 
remonstrance  against  this  conduct,  he  was 
answered  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  reprisal, 
because  the  French  having  detained  the  gar- 
risons of  Dixmude  and  Denise  in  the  same 
manner.  "  In  that  case/'  replied  the  mar- 
shal, "  my  garrison  ought  to  be  arrested, 
and  not  I.  ••  Sir,"  he  was  answered,  "  you 
are  valued  at  more  than  ten  thousand  men." 
He  died  at  Fontainbleau  in  1711,  aged  sixty- 
eight. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

BOUGAINVILLE  (Jean  Pierre  dk)  the 
son  of  a  notary  at  Paris,  born  December  1, 
1722.  He  received  his  education  at  Beauvais, 
and  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Polignac's  "  Anti- Lucretius,"  printed 
in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  patronage  of 
Freret,  secretary  to  "  L' Ac ademiedes  Inscrip- 
tions, Sec."  obtained  him  admission  into  that 
society,  where  he  ultimately  succeeded  his 
friend  in  the  secretaryship.  Although  at  first 
repulsed  with  some  harshness  in  his  attempt 
to  be  elected  into  the  French  Academy,  Duclos 
their  secretary  remarking,  in  allusion  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  that  it  "  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  academy  to  administer  extreme 
unction,"  he  eventually  carried  his  point,  ard 
became  a  member  of  that  society  in  175 L  His 
other  works,  besides  occasional  papers  of  value 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  are  a  clever 
and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  inflated  parallel 
between  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  and  Alexander 
Um  Gnat,  and  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Philip 
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of  Macedon."  He  also  translated  the  hymn 
of  Cleanthes,  and  edited  Freret's  great  work 
on  chronology.  He  died  June  23,  1763,  at 
the  castle  of  Loches,  of  an  asthma,  brought  on 
by  intense  application. — Ibid. 

BOUGAINVILLE  (Louis   )   a   cele 

brated  French  navigator  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1768  he  had  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  French 
government,  with  which  he  went  to  the  South 
Sea,  visited  the  Society  Islands,  the  New  He- 
brides, New  Guinea,  and  several  neighbouring 
islands,  and  after  sailing  round  the  world,  re- 
turned home  in  1769.  In  the  course  of  this 
voyage  he  made  several  important  discoveries, 
and  obtained  much  curious  information  relative 
to  the  countries  he  explored,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
inhabited.  His  "  Voyage  round  the  World," 
trantdated  from  the  French,  was  published  in 
London  1772,  4to.  He  also  published  an  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
This  enterprising  seaman,  after  escaping  the 
numerous  perils  which  necessarily  attended 
his  professional  pursuits,  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  popular  fury.  He  was 
killed  by  a  mob  at  Paris,  August  10th,  1792. 
— Biog.  Univ. 

BOUGEANT  (Guillaumk  Hyacinthe)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  Nov.  4, 1690,  at  Quimper 
He  became  connected  with  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux,  in  which  he  printed  various  miscel- 
laneous papers,  till  publishing  a  jet*  d' esprit  in 
one  12mo  vol.  entitled  "  Amusement  Philoso- 
phise sur  le  Language  des  Betes,"  in  which 
he  feigned  that  brutes  are  animated  by  evil 
spirits,  certain  matter-of-fact  personages  about 
the  court  conceived  him  to  be  serious,  and  pro- 
cured his  banishment  to  La  Fleche,  for  the 
heterodoxy  of  his  opinions.  His  exile  however 
was  but  short,  the  ridicule  of  the  thing  becom- 
ing apparent.  His  other  works  are  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Wars,  &c.  of  Louis  XIII,  which 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,"  2  vols.  12mo  ; 
"  An  Exposition  on  the  Christian  Doctrines 
by  question  and  answer,"  4  vols,  12mo ; 
"  Anacreon  and  Sappho,"  in  Greek  verse, 
8vo  ;  "  Recueil  d'observations  Physiques  tirees 
des  meilleurs  ecrivains,"  12mo  j  three  come- 
dies, and  a  romance  entitled  "  The  Wonderful 
Voyage  of  prince  Fan-Feredin,"  &c.  ;  but  his 
most  esteemed  work  "  The  History  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,"  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
did  not  appear  till  some  time  after  his  decease, 
which  took  place  at  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1743,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  irrita- 
tion arising  from  perpetual  attacks  of  his  lite- 
rary opponents. — Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 

BOUGUER  (Pierre)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, hydrograpber,  and  geometrician,  a 
native  of  Lower  Britanny,  born  at  Croisic  in 
that  province,  Feb.  10,  1698.  He  was  placed 
by  his  father  John  Bouguer,  hydrographer  to 
to  the  king,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Vannes, 
when  only  eleven  years  old,  at  which  early 
age  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  was  so  great 
that  in  less  than  two  years  after,  he  publicly 
defeated  the  professor  of  that  science  upon  an 
abstruse  proposition,  which  the  latter  is  said 
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to  havo  taken  bo  much  to  heart  that  he  re- 
signed his  chair.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  fifteen,  though  so  young  he  was  considered 
fully  capable  of  succeeding  to  his  office,  and 
after  a  severe  examination  received  the  ap- 
pointment. In  1727,  being  then  under  thirty, 
and  in  the  two  following  years,  he  gained  the 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  for 
improved  methods  of  masting  ships,  taking 
the  elevation  of  the  stars  at  sea,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  variation  of  the  compass ;  and  in  1729 
published  an  optical  treatise  on  the  gradation 
of  light.  He  now  removed  to  Havre,  and 
having  become  in  1731  associate  geometrician 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  cession  of 
Maupertuis,  proceeded  in  1635  as  pensioner- 
astronomer,  in  company  with  Condamine,  Jus- 
sieu,  and  Godin,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  among  the  Cordilleras  in  South  Ame- 
rica, an  undertaking  which  occupied  the  party 
about  ten  years.  While  on  this  expedition 
Bouguer  was  very  successful  in  making  many 
philosophical  discoveries  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  its  object,  concerning  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  metals,  the  refraction 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  reciproca- 
tion of  the  pendulum,  the  mode  of  measuring 
the  force  of  light,  &c.  and  invented  a  new  ha- 
Hometer,  and  other  useful  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. Besides  his  writings  in  the  Journal  des 
Savons,  to  which  he  contributed  during  three 
years,  he  published  a  treatise  "  On  Navigation 
and  Pilotage,"  1758,  4to ;  "  The  Figure  of 
the  Earth  determined  by  Observations  made 
in  South  America,"  4to,  Paris,  1749;  a  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Construction  of  Ships,"  &c. 
1756,  4to.  In  1768  La  Cuille  abridged  his 
"  Navigation  and  Pilotage,"  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
which  is  considered  a  very  valuable  treatise. 
Though  rough  in  his  manner  from  the  little  ac- 
quaintance he  had  with  the  world,  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  his  literary  reputation,  and  his 
constant  disputes  with  his  coadjutor  Conda- 
mine are  attributed  to  that  feeling.  He  died 
August  15,  1758. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOUH1ER  (Jean) an  eminent  French  scho- 
lar, remarkable  for  the  variety  and  profound- 
ness of  his  literary  attainment.  He  was  born 
in  1673  at  Dijon,  and  being  bred  to  the  legal 
profession  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of 
president  a  mortier,  in  the  parliament  of  his 
native  city.  In  1727  his  literary  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  unanimously  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  which  circum- 
stance, combined  with  his  increasing  infirmi- 
ties from  reiterated  attacks  of  gout,  induced 
him  to  resign  his  official  situation  at  Dijon.  In 
1746  this  disorder  getting  into  his  stomach, 
carried  him  off  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  reported  to  have  met  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  great  tranquillity,  inti- 
mating to  the  bystanders  that  he  was  watching 
its  symptoms  in  his  last  moments.  Besides 
two  professional  treatises  on  "  Custom  of  Bur- 
gundy," and  on  "  Divorce  by  reason  of  Im- 
potence," he  published  <<  Letters  on  the  The- 
rapeutae,"  "  Dissertations  on  Herodotus," 
&c.  Ha  also  translated  the  civil  war  of  Pe- 
troaius,  with  Dart  of  the  works  of  Ovid  and 
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Virgil  into  French  verse,  and  the  third  and  fifth 
parts  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  questions ;  the  abbe 
D  'Olivet  completing  the  work.  Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BOUHOURS  (Domikicx)  a  celebrated 
man  of  letters,  and  critic  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  born  at  Paris  in  1628,  and  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits*  at  the  age  of  six 
teen.  The  first  work  by  which  he  distinguish- 
ed himself,  was  "  Les  entretiens  d'Anste  et 
d'Eugene ,"  a  pleasant  miscellany  on  matters 
of  criticism  and  taste  ;  although  exhibiting  no 
small  portion  of  affectation.  In  this  work,  with 
the  mixture  of  vanity  and  vivacity  so  natural 
to  Frenchmen,  he  much  offended  the  Germans, 
by  making  it  a  question  "  Whether  it  be  possi- 
ble that  a  German  can  be  a  wit  V  a  query  which 
has  long  since  been  very  adequately  replied  to. 
This  production  so  pleased  the  minister  Col- 
bert, that  he  made  father  Bouhours  preceptor 
to  his  son,  the  marquis  de  Seignelai.  His  re- 
maining principal  works  are  "  Remarques  at 
Doutes  sur  la  Langue  Francaise,"  3  vols,  lfmo, 
exhibiting  much  grammatical  refinement  ; 
"  Maniere  de  bien  penser  sur  les  Ouvrages  de 
1' Esprit,"  which  production  is. much  com- 
mended by  Voltaire  ;  "  Pensees  ingenieuses 
des  Anciens  etdes  Modernes,"  ISmo;  "Pen- 
sees  ingenieuses  des  Peres  de  l'Eglise  ;"  and 
the  lives  of  d'Aubusson,  St  Ignatius,  and  St 
Xavier,  the  latter  of  which  was  translated  by 
Dry  den,  to  please  the  queen  of  James  II,  who 
attributed  the  birth  of  the  pretender  to  the  in- 
tercession of  that  saint.  Bouhours  was  a  man 
of  great  amenity  and  elegant  manners ;  but 
was  necessarily  involved  by  his  criticisms  in 
much  literary  contention. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOUILLE  (Marquis  de)  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army  of  Louis  XVI,  and  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St  Esprit,  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
Auvergne,  connected  with  that  of  La  Fayette. 
During  the  American  war  he  commanded  suc- 
cessfully in  the  French  Windward  islands,  and 
returning  to  Europe  was  governor  of  Ments  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  in  which 
city  he  distinguished    himself   as  a  staunch 
royalist  in  1790,  and  drew  down  the  marked 
displeasure  of  the  Jacobin  party.      On  the 
king's   flight  to  Varennes,  Bouille   advanced 
with  a  strong  force  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
it  into  execution,  but  from  some  mismanage- 
ment was  too  late,  upon  which,  finding  the 
royal  party  was  recaptured,  he   addressed  a 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly  from  Luxem- 
bourg, menacing  them  with  summary  vengeance 
should  any  attempt  be  made  on  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis.    This  impotent  threat 
served  only  to  accelerate  the  event  it  was  in- 
tended to  avert,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced 
to  death  par  conttunace.    On  the  execution  of 
the  king,  Bouille  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  to  Sweden ;   he  also  served  for  a 
while  in  the  emigrant  army  under  the  prince 
of  Conde,  but  on  the  utter  failure  of  the  royal 
cause  retired  to  England,  where  in  1797  he 
published  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution," 
8vo,  a  work  of  great  interest  at  the  period,  and 
highly  spoken  of  for  the  impartiality  of  its  da- 
tails.    He  died  in  London,  Nov.  14,  1Q0O* 
Biog.  Modems.    Nouv.  Ittct.  ittsU 
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BOULA1NVILLIERS  (Henry  DE)compte 
de  St  Saire,  at  which  place  he  was  bom  in 
1658.  He  received  his  education  under  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Juilli ;  and  being  com- 
pelled by  the  impoverished  state  iti  which  he 
found  his  finances,  through  the  imprudence  of 
his  father,  to  quit  the  army,  entered  on  a  ca- 
reer of  literature  in  which  he  attained  consi- 
derable distinction  as  an  historian,  &c.  His 
principal  works  are  "  A  History  of  the  Ara- 
bians,0 12mo,  and  "  of  Mahomet,"  8vo,  (in 
which  his  favourable  delineation  of  his  hero's 
character,  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  religion ;)  "A  History  of  France 
to  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIII,"  3  vols.  12mo ; 
"  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  ancient  Govern- 
ment of  France  till  the  Reign  of  Hugh  Capet," 
3  vols.  12mo ;  "  The  State  of  France,"  6  vols. 
LSmo,  (valuable  though  inaccurate  ;)  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Peerage  of  France,"  ISmo  ;  "  Dis- 
sertations on  the  French  Noblesse,"  12mo ; 
"  A  Memoir  on  the  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nances," 2  vols.  12mo  ;  an  ironical  refutation 
of  the  errors  of  Spinosa,  &c.  Voltaire  calls 
him  the  most  learned  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom, wliile  Henault  and  Montesquieu  have 
attacked  the  accuracy  of  his  early  historical 
details,  the  latter  designating  him  as  "  pos- 
sessing more  wit  than  intellect,  and  more  intel 
lect  than  knowledge."  He  died  in  1722.  Se- 
veral spurious  publications  have  been  attributed 
to  him. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hut, 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas  Anthony)  a 
native  of  Paris,  who  studied  mathematics  and 
architecture,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the 
army  as  an  engineer.  He  afterwards  became 
a  surveyor  of  bridges  and  causeways,  and  exe- 
cuted various  public  works  in  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  Lorraine.  He  furnished  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  the  articles  Deluge,  CorvSe  and 
Socute  ;  bnt  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  sceptical 
writer.  His  works  are  "Traite  du  Des- 
potisme  Orientale ;"  "  L'Antiquitl  devoile* 
par  sea  usages  ;"  and  "  Dissertation  sur  Elie 
et  Enoch."  A  tract  entitled  "  Chretienisme 
devoile,"  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Boulanger, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  exten- 
sive learning,  and  of  a  mild  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition. He  died  in  1759,  aged  thirty-seven. 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

BOULTER  (Hugh)  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
a  prelate  highly  distinguished  for  charity  and 
public  spirit,  was  born  in  or  near  London  in 
1671.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and  was  thence  re- 
moved to  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford.  He 
received  the  living  of  St  Olave,  Southwark, 
and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Surrey  by  the 
patronage  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  In  1719 
ne  accompanied  George  I  to  Hanover  as  his 
chaplain,  and  obtained  so  much  favour  during 
this  visit,  that  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  and 
deanery  of  Christchurchwere  bestowed  on  him 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  1724  he 
nominated  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  pri- 
of  Ireland  ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  ar- 
that  unhappy  country,  he  made  it  his 
'  to  study  its  interests.  He  also  seems 
to  h*we  preserved  those  which  it  was 
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natural  for  him  to  think  the  true  ones ;  attend- 
ing all  the  public  boards,  and  contributing  with 
great  munificence  to  a  variety  of  charitable 
institutions.     He   was  highly  instrumental  in 
averting  the  evils  of  famine  in  1740  ;  and  ex- 
pended much  of  his  private  fortune  in  feeding 
the  numerous  poor.      He  also  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  establishing  the  Protestant  charter 
schools,  which  have  so  inadequately  supplied 
the  instruction,  and  advanced  the  conversion 
for  the  promotion  of  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted.      In    his   politics  archbishop    Boulter 
strenuously  supported  what  is  usually  called 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  in  opposition 
to  the  Irish,  and  always  recommended  the  dis- 
tribution of  favours  and  promotions  in  the  spi- 
rit of  that  narrow  policy.     On  this  account  he 
regarded  Swift  with  no  great  complacency,  be- 
cause that  eminent  person  espoused  the  per- 
fectly contrary  theory.     At  this  time  of  day, 
archbishop  Boulter  may  merit  the  character 
of  an  able,  active,  and  benevolent  prelate,  un- 
der a  prevalent  system ;    but  it  is  probable 
that  the  palm  at  least  of  Irish  patriotism,  will 
now  be  generally  awarded  to  Swift.    This  pri- 
mate was  a  most  active  man  of  business,  and 
was  a  thirteenth  time  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  when  he  died  in  1742  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster abbey.      A  collection  of  his  letters 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1769,  2  vols.  8vo, 
which  throws   considerable   light  upon  Irish 
policy  during  his  primacy. — Biog.  Brit, 

BOULTON  (Maitiiew)  a  celebrated  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1728.  After 
being  educated  at  a  grammar-school,  he  was 
instructed  in  drawing  by  Wortidge,  and  he 
also  studied  mathematics.  He  engaged  in  bu- 
siness as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware,  and  ao 
early  as  1745  he  is  said  to  have  invented  and 
brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel  buckles, 
buttons,  watch-chains,  &c.  of  which  large 
quantities  were  exported  to  France,  whence 
they  were  repurchased  with  avidity  by  the 
English,  as  "  the  offspring  of  French  ingenuity." 
In  1762  Boulton,  finding  his  manufactory  at 
Birmingham  too  confined  for  his  purposes,  pur- 
chased a  lease  of  the  Soho,  about  two  miles 
distant,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  This  spot, 
then  a  barren  heath,  was  gradually  converted 
into  an  extensive  manufactory  and  school  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious  men 
found  ample  employment  for  their  talents  from 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  patriotic  proprie- 
tor. The  introduction  of  that  important  ma- 
chine, the  steam-engine,  at  Soho,  led  to  a 
connexion  between  Boulton  and  James  Watt 
of  Glasgow,  who  became  partners  in  trade  in 
1769.  Among  the  many  great  undertakings 
in  which  these  gentlemen  were  engaged,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  coinage.  In  beauty  and  ac 
curacy  of  execution  the  coins  struck  at  the 
Soho  manufactory  have  rarely  been  surpassed, 
and  the  reform  thus  effected  in  the  state  of  our 
national  currency  confers  the  highest  honour 
on  those  with  whom  it  originated.  About  the 
year  1773  was  invented,  at  the  establishment 
of  Boulton  and  Watt,  a  method  of  copying,  by 
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a  mechanical  process,  paintings  in  oil,  so  as  to 
produce  iac  similes  of  the  originals,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  deceive  a  practised  connoisseur. 
The  various  mechanical  inventions  and  im- 
provement* which  originated  more  or  less  di- 
rectly from  the  genius  and  application  of  the 
subject  of  this  article,  are  too  numerous  to  ad- 
mit of  specification.  His  long  life  was  almost 
uninterruptedly  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  country.  He  died 
at  Soho,  August  17,  1809,  and  was  interred  in 
the  parish-church  of  Handsworth.  Six  hun- 
dred of  his  workmen  attended  his  funeral,  each 
of  whom  had  a  silver  medal  presented  to  him, 
which  bad  been  struck  for  the  occasion.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  an  associate  of  several 
scientific  institutions  abroad.  His  manners 
and  conversation  are  said  to  have  been  highly 
fascinating ;  and  his  private  character  was  ex- 
tremely respectable.  He  left  an  only  son,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  establishment  at  Soho. — 
Memoirs,  published  at  Birmingham,  8vo. 

BOURBON  (Charles  duke  of)  constable 
of  France  and  son  of  Gilbert  count  of  Mont- 
pensier,  was  born  in  1489.  His  high  birth 
and  martial  qualities  endeared  him  to  Francis  I, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  constable's  staff  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Being  made  vice- 
roy of  the  Milanese,  he  gained  the  hearts  of 
all  ranks  by  his  courteous  behaviour,  and 
proved  his  courage  in  the  battle  of  Marignano ; 
where  he  must  have  lost  his  life  had  it  not 
been  for  the  devotion  of  a  few  cavaliers  who 
surrounded  and  protected  him.  As  being  one 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ho  unfortunately  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  Louise,  the  king's  mother, 
who  infused  a  jealousy  of  the  constable  into 
the  mind  of  her  son,  who  recalled  him  from 
the  government  of  Milan,  and  sutpended  his 
pensions.  On  the  death  of  his  duchess  he  en- 
countered still  greater  persecution,  for  Louise 
suddenly  changing  her  hatred  into  affection, 
caused  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  them  to 
be  proposed  to  him.  He  rejected  her  ad- 
vances with  contempt ;  which  caused  a  re- 
newal of  her  hatred  with  still  greater  violence, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  chancellor  du  Prat, 
she  instituted  a  process  against  him  for  the 
estates  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
obtained  an  order  for  their  sequestration. 
This  drove  him  to  despair,  and  he  renewed 
some  former  negociations  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  and  on  that  prince  promising  him 
his  sister  in  marriage  with  a  large  portion,  he 
xrined  him  and  the  king  of  England  in  a  me- 
ditated invasion  of  France.  This  conspiracy 
being  discovered  by  Francis,  Bourbon  made 
his  escape  into  Italy,  where  be  was  declared 
the  emperor's  lieutenant-general,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Pescara.defeated  the  French  forces 
under  Bonivet  in  1524.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  notwithstanding  his  enmity  to  Francis  1, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  Henry  V11I  to  the  crown  of  France, 
m  1525  he  gained  a  victory  at  Pavia,  in  which 
Francis  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  return  he 
received  with  great  distinction  bv  Charles, 
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who  notwithstanding  did  not  perform  his 
promise  of  giving  him  his  sister ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Pescara,  created  him  general- in  - 
chief  of  his  forces  in  Italy,  and  gave  li^ 
a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  of  which 
he  forcibly  took  possession,  driving  out  the 
late  duke  Sforza.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  ra- 
pacious soldiers,  he  was  obliged  to  practice 
great  oppression  on  the  citizens  of  Milan* 
This  only  satisfied  them  for  a  time,  and  bent 
on  a  scheme  of  plunder  he  marched  with  his 
army  toward*  Rome,  the  possession  of  which 
place  was  to  repay  all  their  toil.  On  the  5th 
of  May  1527,  they  came  in  sight  of  that  ca- 
pital, and  the  next  morning  commenced  the 
attack.  Bourbon  wore  a  white  vest  over  his 
armour,  in  order  he  said  to  be  more  conspicu- 
ous both  to  his  friends  and  foes.  He  led  on 
to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  furious  assault, 
which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  See- 
ing that  his  army  began  to  waver,  he  seised 
a  scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier  standing  by, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he  was 
pierced  by  a  musket-ball  and  fell.  Feeling 
that  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  desired  that 
his  body  might  be  concealed  from  his  soldiers, 
and  instantly  expired.  Although  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  he  undoubtedly  received  great  provo- 
cation, and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  shin- 
ing qualities  were  not  duly  fostered,  and  exer- 
cised in  a  better  cause. — Nouv.  Diet  Hist. 

BOURBON  (Nicholas.)  There  were  two 
eminent  French  poets  of  this  name,  uncle  and 
nephew ;  the  elder,  oorn  in  1503,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vandreuves  near  Langres.  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  the  Great,  was  hit 
pupil,  on  the  completion  of  whose  education 
he  retired  from  court  to  his  benefice  at  Condi, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary 
pursuits.  He  left  behind  him  eight  books  of 
Latin  epigrams,  entitled  "Nugaj,  a  didactic 
poem  on  smiths  (to  which  trade  his  father  be- 
longed) called  "  Ferraria  ;"  and  an  element- 
ary treatise  "  De  puerorum  moribus."  He 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More's,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  and  occasionally  visited,  and 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  younger,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in 
1574,  studied  under  Passerat,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Paris,  afterwards  canon  of 
Orleans  and  of  Langres,  professor  royal  of 
Greek,  and  a  member  of  the  French  academy. 
He  far  exceeded  bis  uncle  as  a  Latin  poet, 
and  also  wrote  Greek  verse  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance, but  held  the  poetry  of  his  native  tongue 
in  great  contempt,  comparing  it,  like  a  bon-vi~ 
i ant,  to  "  the  drinking  of  water."  He  translated 
St  Cyril's  treatise  against  the  emperor  Julian 
into  Latin.  His  other  works,,  the  most  ad- 
mired of  which  is  "  An  Imprecation  against 
the  Parricide  of  Henry  IV,"  were  printed  in 
Paris  in  12mo,  seven  years  after  liis  decease, 
which  took  place  in  1644. — Mnreri, 

BOURCHIER  (Thomas)  an  English  eccle- 
siastic of  tho  fifteenth  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  Bourchier,  earl  of  En  and 
Essex  ;  and  was  educated  at  the  university  ot 
Oxford,  of  which  he  afterwards  Lecame  chan- 
cellor.   In  1433  he  was  isvjwte  tafoo^  <ad  ^ — 
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jester,  whence  he  wai  translated  to  Ely,  and  in 
1454  raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canter- 
bury. He  subsequently  obtained  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  in  1 465  he  held  the  office  of  lord  chan- 
cellor. This  prelate  died  in  I486,  having 
during  his  long  primacy  crowned  three  English 
kings,  Edward  IV,  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VIL 
To  archbishop  Bourchier  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing 
into  England,  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1464  ; 
hat  the  first  book  printed  by  Caxton  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
specimen  of  English  typography,  is  "  The  Game 
of  Chesse,"  dated  1474.— W.  Brit. 

BOURCHIER  (John)  lord  Berners,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  lord 
Berners,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  constable  of 
Windsor  castle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
His  rather,  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet.  He  was  born  about 
1469,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1495 
he  distinguished  himself  in  suppressing  the  in- 
•tnrrection  of  the  Cornish  rebels  against  Henry 
VII ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne,  in  the 
war  between  Henry  VIII  and  Lewis  XII  of 
France,  he  was  employed  as  captain  of  the  pio- 
neers. He  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  sister  with  Louis  XII,  he  conducted 
that  princess  to  the  French  court.  Being  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  Calais,  he  continued  there 
till  his  death  in  1532.  Lord  Berners  is  re- 
markable chiefly  as  a  cultivator  of  literature 
at  a  period  when,  such  studies  were  very  unu- 
sual among  the  English  nobility.  His  works 
are  "  Froissart's  Chronicle,"  translated  into 
English  by  command  of  Henry  VIII,  printed 
by  Pinson  in  1523,  folio  ;  "  The  History  of  the 
moat  noble  and  valiant  Knight,  Arthur  of 
Lytell  Brytaine,"  translated  out  of  the  French  ; 
"The  famous  Exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Bour- 
deaux;"  '<  The  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius," 
translated  from  the  French ;  "  The  Castle  of 
Lore,"  translated  from  the  Spanish  ;  "  Ite  in 
Vineam,"  called  a  comedy,  but  more  probably 
a  religious  mystery,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  acted  after  vespers  in  the  great 
church  of  Calais :  he  also  wrote  a  book  "  Of 
the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais."  The 
first  and  second  of  these  works  were  reprinted 
a  few  years  ago. — Berkenhout's  Biog.  Lit. 

BOURDALOUE  (Louis)  a  Jesuit,  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  France  ever  produced, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1632.  The  extreme 
popularity  of  his  sermons  induced  his  superiors 
to  call  him  to  Paris  to  take  the  yearly  course 
at  their  church  of  St  Lewis,  where  his  elo- 
quence attracted  crowds  of  all  ranks,  and  he 
became  the  favourite  preacher  of  Louis  XIV, 
who  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
sent  him  into  Languedoc  to  convert  the  Pro- 
testants there.  His  style  is  represented  by 
D'Alembert  as  solid,  serious,  and  above  all 
strictly  logical.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  quitted,  or  rarely  ascended  the  pul- 
"  devoted  himself  to  attending  upon  the 
r  ths  primmM,  and  other  works  of 
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charity ;  and  died  in  1704  universally  lamen< 
ed,  and  long  remembered  as  the  mos*  attrac- 
tive and  eloquent  of  preachers.  His  moral 
character  was  also  excellent,  and  for  a  Jesuit 
he  was  very  liberal  in  his  opinions.  Two  edi- 
tions of  his  sermons  were  published  by  Father 
Bretonneau,  of  which  the  first  in  16  vols,  is 
considered  the  best. — Moreri.     Biog.  Univ. 

BOURDEILLES,  see  Brantome. 

BOURDELOT.  There  were  three  of  this 
name  of  the  same  family,  John,  the  elder,  born 
at  Sens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bred  to  the  French  bar,  and  became 
master  of  requests  to  Mary  de  Medicis.  He 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  judi- 
cious critics  of  his  time,  and  published  in  1615 
a  folio  edition  of  Lucian  at  Paris,  his  notes  to 
which  are  very  valuable;  in  1618  he  also 
edited  the  works  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  in 
12mo,  and  the  year  following  those  of  Helio- 
dorus,  8vo,  in  which  latter  work  he  exhibits 
great  erudition.  His  other  works  are  a  com- 
mentary on  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  a  uni- 
versal history.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  in 
1638,  bequeathing  Ids  property,  which  was 
considerable,  to  his  sister's  son,  Pierre  Mi- 
cron, a  physician,  who  in  consequence  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bourdelot,  agreeably  to  his 
late  uncle's  request.  He  was  born  in  1 609, 
and  distinguished  himself  early  by  his  skill  in 
his  profession,  which  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  and  patronage  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  the  prince  of  Condi,  and  other  illus- 
trious personages.  He  published  an  account 
of  Mount  iEtna ;  a  clever  tract  on  the  natural 
history  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  viper  ; 
and  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  a  catalogue 
of  medical  works,  with  biographical  notices  of 
their  authors,  and  remarks  on  their  contents. 
He  died  in  1685  at  Paris,  and  in  his  turn  left 
his  fortune  to  bis  sister's  son,  Pierre  Bonnet, 
imposing  on  him  a  similar  condition  as  to  the 
assumption  of  the  family  name.  He  too  was 
a  physician,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of 
some  annotations  on  Colomie's  "  Bibliotheque 
Choisie."  His  death  took  place  in  1709.  There 
were  also  two  brothers  of  this  name  at  Paris 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  who  com- 
menced a  history  of  music,  which  after  their 
deaths  was  completed  and  published  by  Jacques 
Bonna  at  Frankfort  in  1742. — Biog.  Univ. 

BOURDON  (Sebastian)  an  eminent 
painter  of  Montpellier,  born  in  1616.  When 
only  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  nine  years,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
executed  his  chef  d'ecuvre,  the  crucifixion  of 
St  Peter,  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  In 
1652,  having  experienced  during  the  civil  wars 
some  inconvenience  on  account  of  his  religion, 
which  was  that  of  the  reformed  church,  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  where  the  queen 
Christina  received  him  very  favourably,  and 
appointed  him  her  painter.  On  the  abdication 
of  his  patroness  he  returned  to  France  and  was 
one  of  the  twelve  persons  who  commenced  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1648, 
of  which  society  he  afterwards  became  the 
head.  Like  many  of  his  brethren  he  added 
the  art  of  engraving  to  that  of  painting,  and 
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several  of  his  own  pictures  hare  been  engraved 
6v  other  artists.    He  died  in  1652  aged  forty-  ' 
six.     He  was  the  friend  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
whose  style,  as  well  as  that  of  Sacchi  and  Ca-  ' 
ravagio,  he  occasionally  imitated  with  great ' 
success.      While  at  the  Swedish  court,  the 
queen  having  made  him  a  present  of  some  un-  ' 
packed  pictures,  which  had  been  brought  from 
among  the  plunder  of  Prague,  Bourdon,  on  dis- 
covering that  they  consisted  of  pieces  by  Cor- 
regio  and  other  first-rate  masters,   returned 
them,  saying  they  were  too  valuable  for  a  pri- 
vate man.    These  paintings  afterwards  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Orleans  collection. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hut. 

BOURDONNAYE  (Be«wa«d  Francis 
Ma  he  de  la)  a  French  civil  and  military  offi- 
cer of  considerable  eminence.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  St  Malo  in  Brittany,  and  was  at  an 
early  age  in  the  service  of  the  French  East- 
India  Company.  Having  displayed  his  talents 
in  several  voyages,  he  was  at  length  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  which  flourished  under  his  ad- 
ministration. During  the  war  which  began  in 
1741  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  nine  ships,  with  which 
he  sailed  to  India,  and  besieged  and  captured 
Madras  in  September  1746.  A  large  ransom 
was  paid  to  save  the  place  from  pillage,  and 
the  riches  acquired  in  this  expedition  by  the 
governor  exposed  him  to  envy  and  persecu- 
tion. The  directors  of  the  India  Company 
laid  complaints  against  him  before  the  minis- 
try, in  consequence  of  which,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  his 
conduct  subjected  to  a  judicial  scrutiny,  which 
was  at  length  terminated  in  his  favour.  He 
was  restored  to  his  liberty  and  honours  ;  but 
confinement  and  anxiety  of  mind  had  ruined 
his  health,  and  he  died  in  1754,  the  victim  of 
unjust  prosecution.  In  1751  was  published 
an  account  of  his  administration,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Memoires  de  Bourdonnaye  ci-devant 
Gouverneur-General  des  Isles  de  France  et  de 
Bourbon,"  2  vols.  lfm. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOURGELAT  (Claude)  anative  of  Lyons, 
born  in  17 IS.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  but  quitted  it  for  the  study  of  farriery, 
and  established  a  veterinary  school  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  also  belonged  to  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  and  communicated  much  valuable 
information  respecting  this  branch  of  science 
to  that  society.  He  published  various  treatises 
on  these  and  other  subjects,  among  which  are 
"  The  Elements  of  Horsemanship,"  &c. ; 
"  Nouveau  Newcastle  ;"  a  treatise  on  cavalry, 
8vo  1747 ;  "  The  Materia  Medica,  as  used  in 
the  Veterinary  School;"  a  theoretical  and 
practical  treatise  on  bandages,  8vo  ;  another 
on  the  contagious  disorders  of  brutes,  4to  ;  and 
a  third  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals, 
8vo»    He  died  in  1779. — Biog.  Univ. 

BOURGEOIS  (Sir  Francis)  descended 
from  a  considerable  Swiss  family,  was  born  in 
London  in  1756,  and  originally  intended  for 
the  army ;  but  being  instructed  when  a  child 
in  the  rudiments  of  painting,  he  became  so  at* 
Cached  to  that  art,  that  he  devoted  himself  en- 
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tirely  to  it.  He  was  placed  under  the  toition 
of  Loutherbourg,  and  having  access  to  the 
finest  collections,  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  In  17Q1 
be  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land, who  at  the  same  time  created  him  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  merit,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  George  III,  who  appointed  him  bis 
landscape  painter  in  1794.  By  the  will  of  his 
friend,  Noel  Desenfans,  a  celebrated  picture- 
dealer,  he  became  possessed  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion which  he  left  Vj  Dulwich  college,  with 
10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  gallery, 
and  keeping  the  pictures  in  order.  He  died 
in  1811,  and  is  buried  at  Dulwich. — Gmit. 
Mag. 

BOURGUET  (Lewis)  a  French  writer  on 
natural  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century* 
He  was  born  at  Nismes,  and  went  with  hit 
family,  who  were  Protestants,  to  Switzerland, 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His 
father  settled  at  Zurich,  where  Bourguet  was 
educated.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Neufchatel ;  and  in  17£8 
he  engaged  with  others  in  a  periodical  work 
entitled  "  Bibliotheque  Italique,"  printed  at 
Geneva,  and  extended  to  16  vols.  8vo.  He 
chiefly  deserves  notice  for  some  ingenious  spe- 
culations on  chrystalisation,  which  appeared 
in  a  tract  entitled  "  Lettre  sur  la  Formation 
des  Sels  et  des  Crystaax,"  12mo.  He  died  in 
1748,  aged  sixty-three. — Monti. 

BOURIGNON  (Antoinette  de  la 
Porte)  a  remarkable  female  fanatic,  was 
born  in  1616,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders.  She  came 
into  the  world  so  deformed,  that  there  were 
some  thoughts  of  stifling  her  as  a  monstrous 
birth*  She  however  grew  up  less  displeasing, 
and  her  family,  which  was  opulent,  wished  to 
marry  her  ;  but  such  was  her  aversion  to  ma- 
trimony, that  she  eloped  to  avoid  their  perse- 
cutions, and  underwent  a  variety  of  adventure*. 
Early  impressed  with  a  notion  of  the  decay  of 
pure  Christianity,  she  imagined  herself  called 
upon  to  revive  it.  Her  fortune  and  her  enthu- 
siastic turn,  on  the  death  of  her  parents,  ren- 
dered her  the  object  of  much  hypocritical  arti- 
fice ;  but  with  whatever  other  spirit  she  might 
fancy  herself  favoured,  she  was  certainly  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  taking  care  of  het 
property,  which  she  neither  spent  nor  bestowed 
in  charity,  but  resolutely  defended  against 
pretended  suitors  and  all  the  world.  She  be- 
came governess  of  the  hospital  at  Lisle,  and 
took  the  order  and  habit  of  St  Augustin  ;  hot 
so  little  of  the  gentleness  of  the  gospel  was 
discoverable  in  her  conduct,  that  the  hospital 
became  a  scene  of  disgraceful  disturbance,  and 
the  magistracy  interfering  she  retired  to  Ghent. 
About  this  tune  she  made  a  convert  of  Chris- 
tina Bartholemew  de  Cordt,  a  Jansenist  and 
priest  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  and  purchased 
of  him  a  part  of  an  island  gained  from  the 
sea,  with  an  intent  to  settle  there  with  het 
disciples.  In  the  mean  time  she  resided  at 
Amsterdam,  and  wrote  several  books,  parties* 
larly  one  entitled  "  Of  the  light  of  tfeft 
World,"  in  which  her  system  ia  onotaqtALm 
far  as  heiowniiv^\ieieAt  V^a^iqS^ 
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iL  Like  most  visionaries  of  this  class,  she 
asserted  that  religion  consisted  neither  in  know- 
ledge nor  in  practice,  bat  in  spiritual  im- 
pulses and  internal  communions  with  the 
Deity.  De  Cordt  dying,  left  her  his  heiress, 
on  which  she  quitted  Holland,  and  in  1671  re- 
paired to  Noordtstrandt,  shaking  off  many  dis- 
ciples that  would  have  accompanied  her,  lest 
they  should  expect  any  benefit  fiom  her  purse. 
Here  she  set  up  a  printing-press,  and  wrote 
books  in  Dutch,  French,  and  German,  with 
surprising  facility;  but  her  opinions  and  dispo- 
sition subjected  her  to  much  hostility,  and  her 
press  was  prohibited.  In  this  dilemma  she  re- 
tired to  East  Friesland,  where  she  obtained 
the  direction  of  an  hospital j  but  while  she 
was  willing  to  devote  her  time  to  the  poor,  she 
carefully  withheld  her  money,  never,  as  she 
•aid,  being  able  to  find  any  sufferers  whose 
conduct  deserved  relief.  This  woman,  in  direct 
communion  with  the  Deity,  indeed,  observed 
that  she  would  rather  throw  her  property,  whicli 
"  was  consecrated  to  God,"  into  the  sea,  than 
aid  in  the  support  of  beastly  persons  who  had  no 
souls  to  save.  She  was  in  consequence  soon 
obliged  to  quit  East  Friesland  and  depart  for 
Holland,  and  ended  in  the  same  year  (1680) 
her  turbulent  life  at  Franeker.  Strange  to  say, 
the  number  of  her  disciples — always  kept  down 
dnring  her  life  by  her  peevish,  avaricious,  and 
unanuable  qualities — was  increased  by  her 
miserable  writings  after  her  death  ;  or  rather 
a  man  of  abilities  and  address,  one  Peter  Poc- 
ret,  a  Cartesian,  thought  something  might  be 
made  of  her  vagaries,  and  therefore  reduced 
item  into  a  kind  of  system,  in  a  work  eL titled 
L'osconomie  Divine,  on  System  Universe!,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1686,  in  French  and 
Latin,  in  7  vols,  folio.  Her  notions  were 
also  warmly  adopted  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
duced much  controversy;  and  until  very  lately, 
if  not  at  present,  candidates  for  holy  orders  m 
the  Scottish  church  were  explicitly  called  upon 
to  renounce  Bourignanism.  Bayle  gives 
some  curious  particulars  regarding  the  not 
always  decorous  notions  of  this  wretched  wo- 
man.— Mosheim.     Bayle. 

BOURNE  (Vincent)  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
distinguished  for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  his 
compositions.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
MA.  in  1721.  He  occupied  for  some  years  the 
situation  of  under-master  at  Westminster  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1747.  His 
character  was  highly  respectable,  but  his  ha- 
bits and  manners,  which  were  those  of  a  re- 
tired scholar  little  attentive  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  occasionally  exposed  him  to  the 
pleasantry  of  his  pupils.  Few  modern  writers 
ot  Latin  poetry  have  been  so  often  or  so  de- 
servedly praised  as  Vincent  Bourne,  whose 
works  manifest  a  degree  of  classic  beauty  and 
felicity  of  expression  almost  unrivalled.  His 
poems,  consisting  of  originals  and  translations, 
h«ve  been  repeatedly  printed. — Clialmers' 
.Diet. 
WDLER  (Thomas)  the  ton  of  John 
—   *  /tysjeiao  at  Bath,  who  was  the 
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author  of  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Re- 
form or  Ruin, — take  your  Choice,"  1797,  8vo. 
He  was  born  at  Ashley  near  Bath  in  1754. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  St.  Andrews, 
and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh  to  study  physic. 
He  then  set  out  on  a  continental  lour,  and 
after  travelling  through  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  he  returned  home  and  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician.     In  1781  he  went  to 
Lisbon  as  a  medical  attendant  of  a  friend,  who 
died  there.     On  revisiting  his  native  country 
he  relinquished  his  profession,  which  he  had 
adopted  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father  though  it  was  not  agreeable  to  his  own 
inclination,  and  fixing  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies.     In  the  year  1787  he 
made  a  second  journey  to  the  Continent,  which 
gave  rise  to  his  publication  entitled  "  Letters 
written  in  Holland  in  the  Months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October   1787,"  8vo.      He  removed 
in   1800  from  the  metropolis  to  the  I?le  of 
Wight,  which  he  quitted  in  1810,  and  went  to 
Malta  with  one  of  his  nephews.     On  his  re- 
turn he  resided  at  Rhyddings,  near  Swansea 
in  South  Wales,  where  be  died  in  1825,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of 
Oystermouth  near  Swansea.     He  published  in 
1815  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  his  friend 
general  Villettes,  with  letters  written  during  a 
journey  in  France  soon  after  the  abdication  of 
Buonaparte.       But   he  is  principally  distin- 
guishpd  as  the  editor  of  "  The  Family  Shak- 
speare,"  1818,  10  vols.  "  in  whicli  nothing  is 
added  to  the  original  text,  but  those  words 
and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  family."     Mr 
Bowdler,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  similar  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  Gibbon's  "  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/1  which  has  since 
been  pnblished.  Jane  Bowdler,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  as  a  poetess,  died  in 
1784.   Hannah  Bowdler,  another  sister,  still 
living,  has  published  poems  and  essays,  Ver- 
mont, and  a  memoir  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
John  Bowdler,  jun.  nephew  of  Thomas  B.,was 
a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  died  iu  l8i.->. 
He  was  the  author  of  select  pieces  in  vor>e 
and  prose,  and  of  theological  tracts. — L\)e  of 
John  Bowdler  the  Elder,  $<*.  1825,  8vo. 

BOWD1CH  (Thomas  Edward)  an  inge- 
nious and  enterprising  man,  who  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  victims  to  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  African  continent. 
He  was  born  at  Bristol  in  June  1793,  and 
after  some  previous  education  at  a  grammar- 
school,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  he  staid 
there  only  a  short  time,  and  was  never  regu- 
larly matriculated.  At  an  early  age  he  mar- 
ried, and  engaged  in  trade  at  Bristol.  Finding 
however  the  details  of  business  exceedingly 
irksome,  he  determined  to  seek  a  more  conge- 
nial occupation,  and  he  accordingly  solicited 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  iu  the 
service  of  the  African  Company.  In  1816  lie 
arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  he  was 
joined  soon  after  by  his  wife.  It  being  thought 
desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  negro  king 
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of  Ashantee,  Mr  Bowdich  was  chosen  to  con- 
duct it ;  and  he  executed  with  success  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  situation.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Africa  he  returned  home,  and 
soon  after  published  his  "  Mission  to  Ashantee, 
with  a  Statistical  Account  of  that  Kingdom, 
and  Geographical  Notices  of  other  Parts  of 
the  Interior  of  Africa/'  1819,  4to.  Having 
offended  the  company  in  whose  service  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  having  therefore  no 
prospect  of  further  employment,  yet  wishing 
ardently  to  return  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  its  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  Mr 
Bowdich  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  with 
such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain  from  private 
individuals.  lie  however  previously  went  to 
Paris,  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical 
and  mathematical  science.  His  reception  from 
the  French  literati  was  extremely  flattering ;  a 
public  eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  four  academies  of  the  Institute, 
and  an  advantageous  appointment  was  offered 
him  by  the  French  government.  While  at 
Paris  he  published  an  exposure  of  the  system 
of  the  African  Committee,  which  induced  the 
British  government  to  take  measures  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  company*  To  obtain  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  project,  Mr 
Bowdich  also  published  a  translation  of  Mot- 
her's Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  and  other  works;  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  was  enabled,  with  a  little  assistance  from 
other  persons,  to  make  preparations  for  his 
second  African  expedition.  He  sailed  from 
Havre  in  August  1822,  for  Lisbon  ;  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Madeira,  where  he  was  detained 
several  months,  but  at  length  arrived  in  safety 
in  the  river  Gambia.  A  disease,  occasioned 
by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  January  10,  1824.  Mr  Bow- 
dich's  death  may  be  considered  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  scientific  world ,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  profound  classic  and  linguist,  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  well  versed  in  roost  of 
the  physical  sciences,  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  in  polite  literature.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  literary  societies  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad.  His  widow,  whose  pencil 
has  furnished  embellishments  for  her  husband's 
literary  productions,  has  published  "  Excur- 
sions in  Maderia  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the 
Autumn  of  1823,  while  on  his  Third  Voyage 
to  Africa,  by  the  late  T.  E.  Bowdich,"  with  a 
continuation  of  the  voyage,  &c.  till  his  death, 
1825,  4to.— Lit.  Gaz. 

BOVVER  (Archibald)  a  Scottish  writer, 
possessed  of  some  talents  and  industry,  but 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  his  singular 
tergiversation  with  regard  to  religion.  He  was 
born  near  Dundee  in  1686,  of  Catholic  parents, 
and  after  being  educated  at  the  Scot's  college 
at  Douay,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  set- 
tled at  Macerata,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  a  counsellor  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  1726  he  was  obliged  to  leave  this 
place  for  Perugia,  whence  he  fled  secretly  to 
England,  and  professed  himself  a  convert  to 
the  Protestant  faith.    He  obtained  respectable 

Bioo.Dict.— NcXX. 
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patronage,  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  a  no.<h» 
man's  family,  and  employed  by  the  booksellers 
in  conducting  the  "  Historia  Literaria,"  a 
monthly  review  of  books,  and  in  writing  a 
part  of  the  "  Universal  History,"  in  60  vok. 
8vo.  The  money  which  he  gained  by  these  oc- 
cupations he  is  believed  to  have  gave  given 
or  lent  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that 
to  have  purchased  his  readmission  among 
them  about  the  year  1744.  Subsequently  re- 
penting of  the  engagement  he  had  made  with 
his  old  associates,  he  claimed  and  recovered 
the  property  he  had  advanced.  In  1748  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Popes,"  by  subscription ;  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  queen's  li- 
brary, through  the  interest  of  the  Hon  George 
(afterwards  lord)  Lyttleton.  In  his  history, 
which  was  continued  to  seven  volumes,  he  dis- 
played such  an  indiscreet  zeal  against  popery, 
as  exposed  him  to  the  animadversions  of  A 1  ban 
Butler,  a  learned  catholic ;  and  the  literary 
merits  of  his  work  were  at  the  same  time  se- 
verely canvassed  by  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  But  still  more  unfortunately  for 
his  reputation,  his  money  transactions  with  the 
Jesuits  were  brought  to  light,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  spirited  defences  of  his  conduct,  he  was 
generally  believed  to  be  a  man  destitute  ot 
moral  or  religious  principle ;  so  that  he  had 
hardly  a  friend  or  patron  left  except  lord  Lyt- 
tleton, whose  disapprobation  alone  prevented 
Garrick  from  making  the  apostacy  and  double 
dealing  of  Bower  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
drama.  He  died  in  1766,  leaving  a  widow 
(the  niece  of  bishop  Nicholson)  who  shortly 
after  published  an  attestation  of  his  having 
died  a  Protestant — Aikins  G.  Biog.  Monthly 
Review, 

BOWLE  (John)  an  English  divine  of  con* 
siderable  literary  attainments,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
MA.  in  1750.  Entering  into  orders,  he  wat 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Idmiston  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  continued  till  his  death  in 
1788.  He  assisted  in  detecting  the  conspiracy 
of  Lauder  against  the  reputation  of  Mil- 
ton, and  was  a  contributor  to  Granger's  Bio- 
graphical History  of  England,  Stevens's  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  and  Warton's  history  of 
English  poetry,  and  the  author  of  some  papers 
in  the  Archaeologia j  but  he  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  the  publisher  of  a  splendid  edition 
of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  Spanish  6  vole. 
4to,  1781,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Joseph  Baretti,  carried  on  without 
much  courtesy  on  either  side,  and  now  deserv- 
edly forgotten. — NichoW  Literary  Anecdote*  of 
the  18th  Century. 

BO WYER  (William)  an  English  printer 
and  classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ixmdon,  where 
his  father,  also  a  printer,  carried  on  business. 
The  son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
under  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  a  nonjuring  clergy- 
man, and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  sizar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree  in  172S,  and  be- 
came an  associate  m  trade  mtxt\u%V»&NU  \i 
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1719  be  obtained  tbe  office  of  printer  of  the 
votes  of  tbe  house  of  Commons,  which  he  held 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed printer  to  tbe  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
of  which  learned  body  be  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  on  tbe  death  of  Samuel  Richardson 
in  1761,  tbe  interest  of  lord  Macclesfield  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  printer  to  tbe 
Royal  Society.  In  1768  he  was  nominated 
printer  of  tbe  journals  of  the  house  of  Lords 
and  tbe  rolls  of  Parliament.  He  died  in  1777, 
aged  seventy-eight,  and  was  interred  in  tbe 
church  of  Low  Layton  in  Essex.  By  bis  will 
he  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
In  trust  to  tbe  Stationers'  company,  Tor  tbe  re- 
lief of  decayed  printers  or  compositors.  His 
principal  literary  production  was  an  edition  of 
the  ISew  Testament  in  Greek,  with  critical 
notes  and  emendations.  He  also  published  se- 
veral philological  tracts,  and  added  notes  and 
observations  to  some  of  tbe  learned  works 
which  issued  from  bis  press.  About  ten  years 
previous  to  his  decease,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mr  John  Nichols,  who  shortly 
after  that  event  published  a  small  volume  of 
biographical  anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  bis 
learned  contemporaries,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th 
Century,"  9  vols.  8vo.  a  work  containing  a 
vast  mass  of  indigested  materials  for  a  history 
of  English  literature  during  the  period  to  which 
it  relates. — Nichols's  Life  of Bowyer,  Gent.Mag, 
BOYCE  (William)  an  eminent  musical 
composer  in  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  London,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Dr  Maurice 
Greene,  organist  of  St  Paul's,  who  at  bis 
death  bequeathed  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
church  music,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  a 
splendid  publication  of  that  class  by  Boyce,  in 
3  vols,  folio.  Notwithstanding  ha  was  afflicted 
with  deafness,  which  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  him  almost  insensible  of 
sound,  he  acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of 
skill  in  his  profession.  In  1736  he  was  chosen 
organist  to  the  church  of  St  Michael,  Corn- 
hill  ;  and  was  also  appointed  organist  and  com- 
poser to  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  his  setting  to 
music  an  ode  performed  at  the  installation  of 
bis  patron  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  chancel- 
lor of  Cambridge  university  in  1749,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music. 
and  in  1757  succeeded  Dr  Greene  as  master 
of  the  king's  band.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  admired  pieces  for  tbe  theatre,  and  for 
other  places  of  public  entertainment j  but  his 
fame  chiefly  depends  on  bis  sacred  composi- 
tions. Dr  Burney  observes,  that  "  there  is 
an  original  and  sterling  merit  in  bis  produc- 
tions, founded  as  much  upon  the  study  of  our 
own  old  masters  as  on  the  best  models  of  other 
countries,  that  gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar 
stamp  and  character  of  his  own  for  strength, 
clearness,  and  facility,  without  any  mixture  of 
styles  or  extraneous  ornaments."  Dr  Boyce 
the  gout  in  1779,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty- 
id  was  interred  in   St  Paul's  cathe- 

ley's  Hist,  of'  Music, 
IORN  (Mare  Zuerius)  a  learned 
i  Fcholar  of  tbe  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury.  He  was  a  native  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  in 
Brabant,  and  was  educated  at  Ley  den,  where 
he  became  first  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinsius, 
professor  of  politics  and  history.  He  died  iu 
16o3,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  leaving  a  vast 
number  of  literary  works,  written  in  Latin, 
among  which  are  editions  of  the  Augustan  his- 
torians and  other  classical  writers  ;  a  treatise 
on  sacred  and  profane  history  ;  poems,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  discovery  of  printing,  which  he 
would  assign  to  bis  native  country. — Bayle. 
Moreri. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alexander)  a  literary  cha- 
racter of  some  eminence,  was  tbe  son  of  Ro- 
bert Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  and  was  born  at  Gal- 
loway  in  1562.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle,  the 
archbishop  of  that  see,  and  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  the  quickness  of  his  j>arts  and  the 
turbulence  of  his  disposition.  Quitting  study, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  reduced  himself  to 
distress  by  gaming,  and  then  resuming  his 
studies  with  scholastic  ardour,  repaired  to 
Bourges,  to  attend  the  celebrated  civilian  Cu 

i'acius.  To  this  professor  he  recommended 
limself  by  a  compliance  with  his  taste  in  Latin 
poetry,  which  gave  a  preference  to  Ennius 
and  the  elder  Latin  poets.  After  leading  a 
wandering  life  on  the  Continent  for  fourteen 
years,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  his 
father's  seat  at  Pinkhill  in  1601.  He  has  re- 
ceived much  the  same  eulogium  in  regard  to 
graces  of  person,  powers  of  mind,  and  various 
accomplishments,  as  the  admirable  CrichUn* 
He  left  various  MSS.  on  subjects  political, 
critical,  and  patriotic,  but  is  popularly  known 
only  by  his  "  Epistolse  Heroidiis,"  and  his 
"  Hymni,"  published  in  the  "Deliciae  Poeta 
irnn  Scotorum."  They  exhibit  some  tolerable 
imitations  of  Ovid,  but  otherwise  display  more 
learning  than  poetry. — Biog.  Brit. 

BOYD  (Hugh  Macauly)  a  writer  who 
only  claims  notice  here  as  one  of  the  reputed 
authors  of  *•  Junius'  Letters."  He  was  bora 
in  1746,  being  the  second  son  of  a  respectable 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  him  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  came  to  London 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Richard  Burke, 
and  soon  became  known  both  to  the  fashion- 
able and  literary  world.  He  married  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  but  was  reduced  by  extravagance 
to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  place  of  se- 
cretary to  lord  Macartney,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Madras,  where  he  died  in  1791.  Some 
political  tracts  which  he  published  in  the  news* 
papers,  written  after  the  Letters  of  Junius 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  formed  the  sole 
ground  for  attributing  those  celebrated  epistles 
to  his  very  inadequate  pen.  These  being  col 
lected  and  published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  soon 
dispelled  the  illusion,  which  only  proves  the 
industry  which  certain  enthusiastic  theo- 
rists will  occasionally  use  to  deceive  both 
themselves  and  other  people. — Month.  Renew, 
N.  S.  V.  27  and  36. 

BOVDKLL  (John)  an  English  engraver, 
but  more  distinguished  as  an  eucourager  of  the 
fine  arts,  than  on  account  of  his  own  prodoc* 
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dona.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1719, 
and  was  intended  for  his  father's  occupation, 
which  was  that  of  a  land  surveyor.  Accident 
having  thrown  in  his  way  "  Baddeley's  Views 
of  different  Country  Seats,"  he  conceived  so 
strong  an  inclination  for  engraving,  that  he 
determined  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  above  twenty,  he  bound 
himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Toms,  a 
London  engraver.  In  1745  he  published  six 
small  landscapes,  and  afterwards  executed  as 
many  more  views  of  places  in  and  near  Lon- 
don as  formed  a  volume,  which  he  published 
by  subscription.  With  the  profits  of  this  work 
he  commenced  trade  as  a  printseller,  and  by 
his  liberality  to  artists  in  general,  established 
a  high  reputation  as  a  patron  of  ingenious  men. 
Wool  let  was  employed  by  him  to  engrave  the 
celebrated  pictures  of  "  Niobe"  and  "  Phae- 
ton," and  he  furnished  other  eminent  artists 
with  occupation,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  English  prints, 
which  tended  greatly  to  his  own  emolument 
and  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  his  native 
country.  Having  at  length  established  what 
might  be  termed  an  English  school  of  engrav- 
ing, he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  painting.  With  that 
view  he  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  king- 
dom to  furnish  the  collection  of  pictures  form- 
itig  the  weJl-known  "  Shakspeare  Gallery." 
The  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
having  obstructed  his  continental  trade,  he  was 
induced  in  1804  to  solicit  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
permit  him  to  dispose  of  his  gallery  and  paint- 
ings by  lottery.  This  he  obtained,  and  lived 
long  enough  to  see  every  ticket  disposed  of, 
but  died  before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  on  the 
12th  of  December  1804,  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  occasioned  by  standing  in  a  damp  room. 
All  Boy  dell  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  1790  held  the  office  of  lord 
mayor.  He  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his 
nephew  Josiah  Boy  del  I,  who  also  practised 
the  art  of  engraving.  He  too  was  a  member  of 
the  court  of  aldermen,  but  resigned  his  gown 
some  time  before  his  decease,  which  occurred 
in  1818.— Gent.  Ma*. 

BUYER  (Abel)  a  French  refugee  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  at  Castres  in  1666, 
and  settled  in  England  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  He  published  a  French  and 
English  dictionary  and  a  grammar,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  use.  He  also  made  himself 
known  by  his  "  Political  State,"  a  monthly 
publication  ;  «*  The  History  of  King  William,  ' 
3  vols.  8vo;  "Annals  of  Queen  Anne,"  11 
vols,  8vo  j  "  State  Trials,"  up  to  that  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford;  •'  Letters  French  and  Eng- 
lish," and  various  translations.  He  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1729. — Moreri.     Biog.  Univ. 

BOYER  (John  Baptist  Nicholas)  a 
French  physician,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. He  was  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and 
when  that  city  was  desolated  by  the  plague  in 
17i0,  he  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  ability 
in  resisting  its  ravages,  that  his  services  were 
rewarded  with  a  pension  from  the  royal  trea- 
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snry,  and  he  was  appointed  physician  to  a  i e* 
giment  of  guards.  His  advice  was  sought  fof 
not  only  in  various  provinces  in  France,  bat 
also  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 
He  was  elected  senior  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris  in  1756,  and  the  king  bestowed 
on  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Michael 
and  letters  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1768,  aged  seventy-five.  He  published  a 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  some  tracts  on  contagion* 
diseases. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BOYER  (John  Baptist.)    See  A  no  ens 
(Marquis  d\) 

BOYLE  (Richard)  earl  of  Cork,  a  states- 
man  of  note  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  descended  from  a  Herefordshire  family, 
but  was  a  native  of  Canterbury.  After  study- 
ing at  Cambridge  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  which  he  left  to  become  clerk  to  sir 
Richard  Man  wood,  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer. In  1588  he  went  to  Dublin  with  strong 
recommendations  to  persons  iu  power,  whose 
patronage  he  obtained.  In  15!>5  he  married  a 
lady  of  fortune,  whose  death  a  few  years  after 
left  him  the  possessor  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  a  year.  The  state  of  Ireland 
at  that  time  having  rendered  land  very  cheap, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  make 
some  considerable  purchases,  among  which 
was  the  estate  of  sir  Wr  alter  Raleigh,  consist- 
ing of  12,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
aud  Waterford,  which  he  obtained  on  easy 
terms.  He  was  then  appointed  clerk  of  the 
council  under  sir  George  Carew,  the  president 
of  Minister,  whom  he  accompanied  in  various 
expeditions  against  the  Irish  insurgents,  in  op- 
position to  the  English  government.  On  these 
and  other  occasions  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  and  activity,  and  rapidly  aug- 
mented his  political  power  and  influence* 
King  James  I  appointed  him  privy-counsellor 
for  Munster,  and  afterwards  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland ;  in  1616  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
that  realm  by  the  title  of  baron  Boyle  of  Youg- 
hall,  and  in  1620  he  was  created  viscount 
Dun  gar  van  and  earl  of  Cork.  He  was  now  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  living  in  his 
castle  of  Lismore  in  a  style  of  grandeur  more 
resembling  that  of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a 
private  individual.  In  1629  he  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  in  1631 
lord  treasurer  of  that  kingdom.  Like  most  of 
the  English  rulers  of  the  sister  island,  he  seems 
to  have  employed  his  power  rather  for  the 
subjugation  than  the  advantage  of  the  native 
Irish.  He  built  and  fortified  towns  and  cas- 
tles, and  introduced  among  the  people  arts 
and  manufactures  ;  but  he  put  in  force  die 
severe  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  the 
Catholics,  and  transported  multitudes  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  from  the  fertile  province  of 
Leinster  to  the  bogs  and  deserts  of  Kerry,  sup- 
plying their  place  with  English  colonists. 
Such  measures  might  be  consistent  enough 
with  the  views  and  principles  of  a  military 
despot  like  Cromwell,  who  on  surveying  the 
improvements  of  the  estates  ot  this  nobleman, 
is  said  to  have  declared — "  That  if  tkera  ta& 
been  an  earl  of  CoiV  Vn  e*er)  ^wn1*^*^ 
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would  litre  Keen  impossible  for  the  Irish  to 
have  raised  a  rebellion."  But  few  persons 
mil  now  be  disposed  to  bow  to  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  or  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  cruel  and  illiberal  policy  of  lord 
Cork  and  other  mistaken,  but  perhaps  well- 
meaning  statesmen,  really  contributed  to  cause 
those  popular  commotions  which  desolated 
Ireland  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  1641 
the  earl  went  to  England  as  a  witness  against 
lord  Strafford,  then  under  impeachment; 
having  quarrelled  with  that  nobleman  during 
his  vice-royalty.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
the  insurrection  of  the  Irish  broke  out ;  on 
which  event  he  displayed  his  accustomed 
activity,  enlisting  his  tenantry  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  sons,  and  taking  other  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  But  he  lived 
only  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  calami- 
ties of  his  adopted  country,  dying  in  Septem- 
ber 1643,  aged  seventy -six.  Lord  Cork  is 
principally  memorable  as  the  founder  of  a 
family,  several  individuals  of  winch  have 
highly  distinguished  themselves  as  cultivators 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  yet  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  attained  a  high  degree 
of  contemporary  fame,  and  was  designated  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived — "  The  great  Earl 
of  Cork."— Biog.  Brit. 

BOYLE  (Rooer)  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son 
of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  1621,  and 
when  only  seven  years  old  was  created  baron 
Broghill,  by  which  Irish  title  he  is  usually 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin  ;  after  which  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  returned  home  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  commanded  a 
troop  of  cavalry  raised  by  his  father,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  Liamore, 
and  displayed  his  courage  and  ability  on  many 
occasions  in  the  service  of  Charles  I ;  on  the 
cessation  of  whose  authority  lie  acted  under 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  Ireland. 
When  the  king  was  put  to  death,  he  retired 
for  a  while  from  public  life ;  but  being  courted 
by  Cromwell,  he  accepted  a  commission  from 
him,  and  assisted  him  materially  in  reducing 
the  Irish  to  subjection.  He  served  his  new 
marter  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  few  person* 
were  more  trusted  or  distinguished  by  him. 
Oliver  becoming  Protector,  made  lord  Brog- 
hill one  of  his  privy-council  and  a  member  of 
his  house  of  Lords.  In  1656  he  sent  him  to 
Scotland,  with  a  commission  to  govern  there 
with  absolute  authority  for  one  year ;  and  his 
conduct  was  such  as  proved  satisfactory  both 
to  the  Scots  and  the  Protector.  On  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  at  first  supported  the  interests 
of  his  son,  but  perceiving  the  instability  of 
his  government,  he  retired  to  his  estates  in 
Ireland,  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  Be- 
coming aware  of  the  approaching  restoration 
of  regal  power,  he  exerted  himself  with  such 
dexterity  and  success  in  promoting  it,  as  to  ob- 
tain much  credit  for  his  conduct.  Charles  II 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery, 
and  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices 
"  Ireland.  In  1667  he  became  involved  in 
*^RRf  dupnto  with  the  lord-lieutenant, 


1  the  duke  of  Ormond,  which  led  to  a  charge  of 

high  treason  against  him  in  Parliament,  but  it 

.  was  not  prosecuted,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy 

the  royal  favour  and  confidence.     The   con- 

,  eluding  years  of  his  life  were  partly  devoted  to 

;  literature,  though  with  little  advantage  to  the 

I  world  or  his  own  reputation.  He  wrote  poems, 

;  plays,  a  romance,  and   tracts  on   controver- 

:  sial  divinity,  which  have  all  long  since  passed 

into  oblivion ;  but  there  is  a  collection  of  his 

"State  Letters," published    in  1742*  which 

i  affords  much  interesting  information.  He  died 

October  16,  1679. — Bug.  Brit. 

BOYLE  (Robert)  a  natural  philosopher, 
usually  classed  with  Bacon,  Locke,  and  New- 
ton, as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
!  science  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
,  born  at  Lismore  in  Ireland  in  1627,  and  was 
the  seventh  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  and 
brother  of  lord  Broghill.  After  some  previous 
instruction  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  col- 
lege, where  sir  Hemy  Wotton  was  then  pro- 
vost. He  continued  there  three  years,  and 
was  then  removed  to  his  father's  seat  at  Stall- 
bridge  in  Dorsetshire,  to  improve  Iris  acquaint- 
ance with  classical  learning,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Douch.  At  this  early  age  he 
wrote  some  memoirs  of  liis  own  life,  in  which 
he  records  "  various  remarkable  instances  of 
divine  goodness,  in  his  many  signal  escapes 
from  imminent  danger  of  his  life,"  and  dis- 
plays throughout  those  warm  feelings  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  which  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  personal  character.  In  1658  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Marcombes, 
a  French  gentleman,  who  accompanied  him 
and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  on  their  travels 
abroad.  They  passed  through  France  to  Ge- 
neva, where  Mr  Marcombes  resided,  and 
where  they  continued  some  time  studying  rhe- 
toric, logic,  mathematics,  and  political  geo- 
graphy, to  which  were  added  the  accomplish- 
ments of  fencing  and  dancing.  In  September 
1641,  the  brothers  set  off  for  Italy,  through 
Lausanne,  Zurich,  and  Soleure ;  and  after 
visiting  Venice  and  other  places,  proceeded  to 
Florence,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  Here 
Mr  Boyle  made  himself  master  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
new  astronomical  discoveries  of  Galileo,  who 
died  near  Florence  at  this  period.  In  the 
spring  of  1642  the  travellers  went  to  Rome, 
and  after  a  short  stay  returned  to  Florence 
whence  they  again  set  off  for  Leghorn,  and  at 
length  reached  Marseilles,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  receive  a  supply  of  money  from  England. 
This  they  were  prevented  from  receiving, 
owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion. In  consequence  of  this  disappointment, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Geneva,  and 
after  waiting  there  two  years,  they  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  money  for  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  setting  off,  arrived  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1644.  Mr  Boyle  now 
learnt  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  be- 
queathed him  the  manor  of  Stallbridge,  and 
other  considerable  estates.  After  having  ar- 
ranged Iris  affairs,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Stallbridge  in  1645,  and  lived  there  for  thft 
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entering  five  years,  occupying  bis  time  with  ex- 
periments in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
He  made  occasional  excursions  to  London  and 
Oxford,    and  formed    an  acquaintance  with 
many  men   of  science.     Between   the  years 
1652  and  1654  he  twice  went  to  Ireland,  where 
he  possessed  landed  property  which  required 
his  attention.     While  there  he  studied  prac- 
tical anatomy  under  the  direction  of  his  friend 
Dr  afterwards  sir  William  Petty.     Returning 
to  England  about  1654,  he  settled  at  Oxford, 
and  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of 
researches   in  experimental   philosophy.      In 
this  academical  retreat  he  became  a  member  of 
the  association  of  philosophers,  who  held  their 
meetings   at  the   apartments  of  Dr  Wilkins, 
warden   of  Wadham  college,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester.     It  was  during  his  resi- 
dence  here   that   he  contrived  a  more  per- 
fect and   manageable  air-pump  than  that  of 
Otto  Guericke,  who  was  the  inventor  of  that 
pneumatic  machine,   which  was  still  further 
improved  in  1658  or  1659  by  the  celebrated 
Robert  Hook,  who  then  resided  with  Mr  Boyle 
as  his  chemical  operator.    The  discoveries  he 
made  by  means  of  this  valuable  instrument, 
were  of  the  first  importance,  and  contributed 
materially  to  establish  his  fame  as  a  roan  of 
science,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     After  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  he  was  received  with  fa- 
vour by  the  king,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon strongly  solicited  him  to   enter  into 
holy  orders,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  piety  and  learning,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably have  led  to  his  attaining  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  church  ;  but  he,  from  conscientious 
motives,    rejected    the    chancellor's    advice. 
About  this  time  he  published  "  New  ExjSeri- 
ments  physico-mechanical,  touching  the  Spring 
of  Air,"  which  he  defended  against  the  ani- 
madversions of  Hobbes  and  others.     In  1661 
he  published  "  Philological  Essays  and  other 
Tracts;"  and    shortly  after,   his  "  Sceptical 
Chymist."     The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  New  England,  an  office  highly  con- 
genial to  his  inclination.     On  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  members  of  the  scientific 
association  at  Oxford  mentioned  above,  Boyle 
was  one  of  the  first  fellows,  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council.     He  now  published 
"  Some  Considerations  touching  the  Useful- 
ness of  Experimental  Natural  Philosophy ;" 
"  Experiments  and   Considerations   touching 
Colours,    with  Observations  on  a  Diamond 
that  shines  in  the  Dark ;"  and  a  theological 
tract.     In  1664  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  company  of  the  royal  mines.    The  next 
year  appeared  his  "  Occasional  Reflections  on 
several  Subjects,"  a  juvenile  production,  which 
though  not  perhaps  deserving  of  the  ironical 
satire  bestowed  on  it  by  Swift  in  his  "  Medi- 
tation on  a  Broomstick,"  is  certainly  a  very 
objectionable   production,   the   general   scope 
and  tendency  of  which  is  well  exposed  by  a 
late  writer.— <See  "  The  Indicator,"  No.  39.) 
The  provostship  of  Eton  college  would  have 
been  bestowed  on  Mr  Boyle  at  this  time,  but 
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he  declined  accepting  it.    In  1666  he  pub* 
lished  his  "  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes ;"  "  The 
Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities ;"  as  well  as 
several  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. In  the  year  1668  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  London,  a  circumstance  advantageous  to  bis 
scientific  acquaintance,  especially  as  it  enabled 
him  to  attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  where  perhaps  he  had  pre- 
viously not  often  appeared;  for  Sorbiere,  in 
his  "  Travels  in  England/'  in  1664,  remarks, 
that  though  he  had  frequented  the  assemblies 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  had  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  see  Mr  Boyle,  whose  philosophical 
discoveries  rendered  him  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  all  learned  foreigners  who  visited  this 
country.     Cosmo  III,  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
came  hither  in  1669,  and  whose  travels  in 
England  were  published  in  1821,  made  a  point 
of  seeing  him,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
exhibition   of  curious  experiments  with  the 
air-pump,  chemical  phenomena,  and  the  dis- 
play of  optical  and  other  philosophical  instru- 
ments.   This  prince,  or  rather  the  writer  of 
his  travels,  after  noticing  Mr  Boyle's  charita- 
ble exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion,  adds, 
"  Indeed  if  in  his  person  the  true  belief  had 
been  united  with  the  correctness  of  a  moral 
life,  nothing  would  have  remained  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  this  philosopher  having  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  heresy,  is  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  the   principles  of  the  true  religion, 
knowing  the  Roman  Catholic  church  only  by 
the  controversial  books  of  the  Anglican  sect, 
of  which  he  is  a  most  strenuous  defender  and 
a  most  constant  follower ;  his  blindness  there- 
fore on  this  subject  is  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble with    his  great  erudition.0     The  num- 
ber and   variety   of    philosophical  treatises- 
which  Mr  Boyle  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  is  so  great  that  we 
can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant;  these   are — "  Continuation    of    New 
Experiments  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight 
of  the  Air,"  &c.  1669 ;  "  A  Discourse  of  ab- 
solute  Rest  in    Bodies ;"   tracts    about   the 
"  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things ;"  "  Consider- 
ations touching  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,"  tome  the  second ;  "  Tracts  of  a 
Discovery  of  the  Admirable  Rarefaction  of  the 
Air,"  &c. ;  «•  The  Origin  and  Virtue  of  Gems ;" 
•'  Tracts  containing  New  Experiments  touch- 
ing the  Relation  hetween  Flame  and  Air," 
&c. ;  "  Experiments  on  the   Weighing  and 
Coercion  of  Fire  and  Flame  ;"  "  Tracts  on 
the  Saltness  of  the  Sea,  on  a  Statical  Hygro- 
scope,  on  the  Natural  and  Preternatural  State 
of  Bodies,  and  on  the  Positive  or  Privative 
Nature  of  Cold ;"  "  Experiments  and  Notes 
about  the  Mechanical    Origin  of   Particular 
Qualities ;"    "  An  Historical  Narrative  of  a 
Degradation  of  Gold,  made  by  an  Anti-elixir ;" 
41  The  Aerial  Noctiluca ;"  "  New  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Icy  Noctiluca/'  &c. 
"  Continuation  of  New  Experiments  Physico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight 
of  the  Air,  with  a  large  Appendix  ;"  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Human  Blood  \"  " 
quiiitiou  about.  &*  fmal  Cwwa  *A^*N 
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Things,  wherein  it  is  enquired  whether,  and  if 
at  all,  with  what  caution  a  Naturalist  should 
admit  them  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  by  way  of 
appendix,  some  uncommon  Observations  about 
vitiated  Sight ;"  "  Medicina-Hydrostatica  ; 
or  Hydrostatics  applied  to  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  part  the  first;  "  Experimenta  et  Ob- 
aervntiones  Physics,  wherein  are  briefly  treated 
of  sevenT  Subjects  relating  to  Natural  Philo- 
sophy m  an  experimental  way ;  to  which  is 
added  a  small  Collection  of  strange  Reports," 
part  the  firbt*  Of  the  last  two  works  the  con- 
tinuation never  appeared.  The  preceding  im- 
perfect list  of  Mr  Boyle's  philosophical  pro- 
ductions may  suffice  to  show  how  far  science 
is  indebted  to  his  exertions.  His  writings  de- 
rive their  principal  value  from  die  large  por- 
tion which  they  contain  of  experimental  know- 
ledge and  observation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
wherefore  they  have  proved  a  fertile  storehouse 
of  facts,  whence  have  been  derived  many  sub- 
sequent discoveries.  His  fame  depends  prin- 
cipally on  his  labours  as  a  natural  philoso- 

er,  and  in  that  point  of  view  enough  has 
stated  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his  merits 
and  character.  Much  however  of  his  fortune 
was  spent,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  em- 
ployed in  writing  religious  tracts,  and  publishing 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  numerous  works 
tending  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
died  universally  lamented  December  30, 1691, 
and  was  on  ihe  7th  of  January  following  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St  Martin's  in  tlio 
Fields.  By  will  he  bequeathed  a  revenue  of 
501.  a  year  for  the  endowment  of  a  lecture  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  whence  have  origi- 
nated treatises  of  various  merit  against  atheism 
and  infidelity.  He  died  unmarried,  but  is  said 
early  in  life  to  have  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Henry  Carey,  earl  of 
Monmouth  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  have  given  a  romantic  tinge  to  some  of  his 
theological  publications.  His  works  have  been 
repeatedly  printed,  separately  and  collectively. 
Btrch's  Life  of  Boyle,  1743.  Martins  Biog. 
PkUotophica.    Aildns  G.  Biog, 

BOYLE  (Richard)  third  earl  of  Burling- 
ton and  fourth  earl  of  Cork,  was  another 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle.  He  w;is 
born  in  1695,  and  was  married  in  1721  to  one 
of  the  coheirs  of  Savile,  marquis  of  Halifax. 
He  was  in  1730  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  was  a  prosperous  courtier,  and  very  popu- 
lar from  his  generosity  and  munificence.  In 
1731  he  resigned  his  place  of  captain  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  employed 
himself  in  beautifying  his  garden  at  Ch  is  wick, 
and  constructing  various  pieces  of  architecture, 
for  which  art  he  had  a  great  taste  and  predi- 
lection. His  enthusiasm  in  this  way  was  so 
conspicuous,  that  he  even  contributed  his  own 
money  to  public  edifices,  and  repaired  St  Paul's 
Church,  Co  vent-Gar  den,  because  it  was  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jones.  His  house  at  Chiswick, 
the  plan  of  which  was  borrowed  from  a  well- 
known  villa  of  Palladio,  and  Burlington -house, 
whfch  he  new-fronted,  fell  to  the  Devonshire 
by  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter  to 
dnkt»    Pope  dedicated  to  Lord  Bur- 
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lington  his  fourth  epistle,  and  be  is  also  ho- 
noured as  the  first  patron  of  bishop  Berkeley* 
He  died  much  esteemed  in  1753,  when  the  title 
of  Burlington  became  extinct. — Biog.  B*-U, 
Walpole's  Painters. 

BOYLE  (Charles)  the  second  son  of  Ro- 
ger earl  of  Orrery,  was  born  in  1676  at  Chel- 
sea, and  at  fifteen  entered  a  nobleman  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Atter- 
bury.  While  there,  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  of  which  Dr 
Bentley  questioning  the  authenticity,  he  wrote 
an  answer  entitled  "  Dr  Bentley 's  Dissertation 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  examined,"  which 
produced  the  famous  controversy  alluded  to  in 
the  article  Bentley,  in  which  the  wit  was  all 
on  ono  side  and  the  truth  on  the  other.  On 
leaving  the  university  in  1700,  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Huntingdon  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  a  knight  of  the  thistle,  and 
received  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  1709 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major-gene- 
ral, and  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  council; 
he  was  also  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  queen 
to  the  states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and 
on  his  return  was  raised  to  the  diguity  of  a 
British  peer,  under  tho  title  of  lord  Boyle. 
He  retired  from  court  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  I,  and  in  1722  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
Layer's  plot,  but  was  discharged  after  six 
months'  imprisonment.  Ho  constantly  attend- 
ed the  house  of  Peers  as  before,  but  never 
spoke,  though  he  was  often  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  protests.  Besides  the  edition  of  Pha- 
laris, he  published  a  comedy  called  "  As  you 
find  it ;"  a  copy  of  verses  to  Dr  Garth  upon 
his  dispensary  ;  and  a  prologue  to  Southerner 
play  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  He  died  in  1731. 
His  name  of  Orrery  was  given  to  an  astrono- 
mical instrument,  invented  by  Mr  George  Gra- 
ham, whom  he  patronised. — Biog.  Brit. 

BOYLE  (John)  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
only  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, was  born  in  1707.  His  early  tutor  was 
Elijah  Fenton  the  poet,  and  at  a  proper  age 
he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  thence  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  1728  he  married 
lady  Harriet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Orkney  ;  and  in  1732  took  hit  seat  in  the 
house  of  Peers,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
the  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He 
however  attached  himself  more  to  literature 
than  to  politics,  and  a  temporury  residence  on 
his  estate  in  Ireland  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Swift.  He  published  in  1739  an 
edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  his  great 
grandfather,  Roger  earl  of  Orrery,  and  in  1742 
his  "  State  Letters."  His  own  earliest  publi- 
cation was  a  translation  of  two  odes  of  Horace 
in  1742,  which  work  was  followed  in  1762  by 
his  "  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Pliny  tho 
Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  letter, 
and  an  Essay  on  Pliny's  Life."  This  transla- 
tion advanced  his  reputation  as  a  polite  scho- 
lar, but  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
version  of  Melxnoth.     In  the  same  year  ho 
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gave  the  world  his  very  popular  production, 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr  Swift,"  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  se- 
cond son.  It  takes  some  freedoms  with  an 
old  friend,  but  appears  to  be  veracious,  if  not 
flattering.  In  1733  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Cork,  by  the  death  of  die  earl  of  Bur- 
lington and  Cork,  and  continued  to  amuse  him- 
self and  the  world  with  occasional  communica- 
tions to  the  "World"  and  "Connoisseur." 
In  1754  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a 
history  of  Tuscany,  which  he  intended  to  write 
in  a  series  of  letters,  twelve  only  of  which  have 
been  published  since  his  death.  They  are 
written  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  contain 
nome  curious  information  respecting  the  Me- 
dici family.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
embittered  by  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
and  eldest  son,  added  to  much  suffering  on 
his  own  part  from  the  gout.  He  died  1762 
aged  fifty-six,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
amiable  character  as  a  nobleman,  a  writer, 
and  a  rational  and  disinterested  lover  of  li- 
berty.— Bi»%.  Brit, 

BOYS  (Wii.lt ah)  an  ingenious  naturalist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Deal  in  Kent  in  1735. 
He  was  the  son  of  commodore  Boys,  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who 
wrote  "  An  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the  Lux- 
borough  Galley  by  Fire,  on  her  Voyage  from 
Jamaica  to  London."  The  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle was  bred  a  surgeon,  and  practised  as  such 
at  Sandwich,  and  on  being  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  removed  to 
Walmer.  He  died  in  1803.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  publish- 
ed, in  the  Archttologia,  "  Observations  on 
Kits-Coity  House  in  Kent."  His  principal 
works  are  a  tract  on  conchylogy,  entitled 
"  Testacea  minuta  rariora  nuperrime  detecta 
in  arena  littoris  Sanduiceusis,  a  Gul.  Boys,  SAS. 
Multa  addidit,  et  omnium  figuras  ope  micro- 
acopii  ainpliatas  accurate  delineavic,  Geo. 
Walker,"  1784,  4to ;  and  a  "  History  of 
Sandwich,"  1792,  4to.— Gent.  Mag. 

BOYSE  (Samuel)  an  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable ability,  but  more  remarkable  as  an 
example  of  that  reckless  folly  and  imprudence 
which  has  too  often  characterised  the  votaries 
of  the  muses.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Boyse,  a  Dissenting  minister  at  Dub- 
lin, where  lie  was  bora  in  1708.  Being  in- 
tended for  his  father's  profession  he  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, which  plaoe  he  left  within  twelve  months, 
in  consequence  of  having  contracted  a  marriage 
with  a  young  woman  as  thoughtless  as  him- 
self. Returning  home  he  became  wholly  de- 
pendent on  his  father,  and  by  his  extravagance 
dissipated  the  property  of  his  parent,  who  died 
in  indigence,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
his  congregation.  Boyse  then  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  in  1731  he  published  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  which  gained  him  the  patro- 
nage of  some  persons  of  rank  and  influence, 
and  from  whom  he  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Pope  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  with  which  be  went  to  London, 
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Of  these  recommendations  he  neglected  to 
avail  himself  through  mere  indolence;  and 
thenceforth  he  supported  himself  partly  by 
writing  for  the  press,  and  partly  on  the  dona- 
tions  extorted  from  charitable  persons  by  his 
shameless  importunity.  About  the  year  1740 
he  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  that  he  had  neither  shirt,  coat, 
nor  any  kind  of  apparel  to  wear.  The  sheets 
of  his  bed  were  carried  to  the  pawnbrokers  ; 
and  in  this  miserable  condition  he  sat  up,  with 
a  blanket  wrapped  round  him,  through  which 
he  thrust  his  arm,  to  write  on  a  paper  placed 
on  his  knee.  In  tliis  way  he  is  said  to  have 
spent  six  weeks,  living  or  rather  starving  with 
a  wife  and  child,  on  the  miserable  pittance  he 
could  gain  by  scribbling  for  the  magazines. 
Innumerable  were  the  shifts  to  which  he  wai 
reduced  and  the  sufferings  he  underwent, 
owing  to  his  lazy,  selfish  disposition,  and  mean- 
ness of  spirit.  It  has  been  asserted  that  when 
he  had  walked  from  home  without  a  farthing, 
leaving  his  wretched  consort  and  child  with- 
out victuals,  on  having  a  guinea  given  him  he 
has  gone  to  a  tavern  and  spent  it  on  delicacies, 
for  his  sole  gratification.  In  1745  he  resided 
at  Reading,  where  his  wife  died,  and  his  be- 
haviour becoming  more  decent,  some  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  reformation.  But  he 
returned  to  London,  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits,  and  died  in  a  miserable  lodging  in 
Shoe-lane  in  1749.  The  best  of  his  composi- 
tions is  "  The  Deity,"  a  religious  poem,  which, 
with  others  selected  from  his  miscellaneous 
effusions,  may  be  found  in  Dr  Anderson's 
"  Poets  of  Great  Britain." — Aihins  G,  Biog. 
Dr  Kenrick's  London  Review,  vol.  ii. 

BOZE  (Claude  Gbos  de)  an  archaeologi- 
cal writer  of  eminence,  born  at  Lyons  in  1680. 
He  obtained  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Medals  at  Paris,  which  was  much 
improved  and  augmented  under  his  judicious 
management.  In  170.7  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettrcs,  of  which  he  became  perpe- 
tual secretary ;  and  in  1715  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  died  in 
1754.  Besides  many  papers  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  historical 
eulogies  of  its  members,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  "  Medallic  History  of  Lewis  XIV,"  1 723, 
folio  ;  "  The  History  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus 
elucidated  by  Medals ;"  and  other  works  on 
numismatics. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Vict,  Hist, 

BRACCIOL1NI  (Francis)  surnamed  DelT 
Api,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1566.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  on  the 
elevation  of  whose  brother,  Maffeo,  to  the 
popedom  by  the  title  of  Urban  VIII,  Braccio- 
lini  puplished  a  poem  in  twenty-three  cantos, 
which  so  pleased  that  pontiff,  that  he  made 
him  several  very  handsome  presents  and  car- 
ried his  kindness  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  as- 
sume tlie  armorial  bearings  of  his  own  family, 
three  bees,  and  cognomen  above-mentioned  in 
allusion  to  them.  He  took  orders  at  the  ago 
of  forty,  and  was  well  beneficed  through 
favour  of  his  patrons.  He  died  tl  ^tattftw 
1645.    His  oUra  wwYa  cwuu*.  <&  *° 
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Riacquistata,"  an  epic  poem,  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen  only  second  to  the  "Jerusalem 
Delivered ;"  a  mock-epic  entitled  "  Lo  Scher- 
no  degli  Dei,"  both  printed  in  4to  ;  "  Evan- 
dro,"  a  tragedy ;  "  L' Amoroso  Sdeano,"  a 
pastoral;  and  several  other  dramatic  and 
pastoral  pieces. — Tiraboschi.    Baillet. 

BRACTON  (Henry  de)  one  of  the  earli- 
est writers  on  English  law,  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  studied  civil  and  ca- 
non law  at  Oxford,  and  about  the  year  1244 
Henry  III  made  him  one  of  his  judges  itinerant. 
Some  writers  say  that  he  was  afterwards  chief 
justice  of  England,  but  his  fame  at  present  is 
derived  from  his  legal  treatise  entitled  "  De 
Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae,"  which 
was  first  printed  in  1569,  folio,  but  of  which 
a  more  correct  edition  was  published  in  1640, 
4to.  He  is  accused  of  being  too  favourable  in 
this  work  to  the  Pope,  but  that  was  the  error 
of  his  age,  and  it  is  possibly  to  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  times,  and  the  alternate  ascen- 
dancy of  the  crown  and  barons,  that  we  must 
attribute  his  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the 
royal  prerogative ;  in  one  place,  observing 
that  no  man  must  presume  to  dispute  or  con- 
trol the  actions  of  the  king  ;  and  in  another, 
that  he  is  subordinate  to  the  law,  and  may  be 
"  bridled"  by  his  court  of  "  earls  and  barons." 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. — Biog. 
Brit. 

BRADBURY  (Thomas)  a  Nonconformist 
divine  of  eminence  in  the  last  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  educated  at  a  dissenting  academy  in  the 
country,  where  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
by  his  satirical  wit  and  eccentric  conduct. 
He  left  that  seminary  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  commenced  preacher  in  the  metropolis. 
After  occupying  other  situations,  he  became 
the  successor  of  Daniel  Burgess,  whose  style 
of  pulpit  eloquence  he  imitated.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  public  writer  by  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr  Isaac  Watts  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  in  which  Bradbury  showed  himself 
a  warm,  but  not  very  liberal  advocate  for  or- 
thodoxy. He  also  published  two  volumes  of 
pennons,  which  are  esteemed  by  the  Calvinis- 
tic  dissenters.  In  private  life  he  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  jovial  disposition,  and  would 
occasionally  carry  his  hilarity  so  far  as  to  sing 
"  O  the  roast  Beef  of  Old  England !"  at  a 
public  dinner  in  commemoration  of  the  Revo- 
lution .  His  general  conduct  however  was  irre  - 
proachable,  and  he  was  respected  not  only 
among  his  own  party,  but  also  by  some  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  particularly  bishop  Burnet. 
He  died  in  1759. — Bennet  and  Bogue's  Hist, 
of  the  Dissenters.     Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet. 

BRADLEY  (James)  a  celebrated  astrono- 
mer and  mathematician,  who  was  a  native  of 
Shireborn  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
HA.  in  1717.  Having  taken  orders  he  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  Bridstow  in  Hereford - 
•Ura,  and  subsequently  the  sinecure  of  Lau- 
Walfry  in  Ptmbrokshirc,  which  was 
^ftjttrch  preferment.  This  was  princi- 
*9  Mm  great  attachment  to  maihe- 
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matical  studies,  which  induced  him  in  1721* 
on  being  chosen  Saviiian  professor  of  astro* 
nomy,  to  resign  both  his  benefices.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  and  in  1728  he  publish- 
ed his  thoory  of  the  aberration  of  tl* 
fixed  stars,  which  has  gained  him  lasting 
celebrity.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy  at 
Oxford.  In  1741  he  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
astronomer  royal  on  the  death  of  Dr  Halley : 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  degree  of 
DD.  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. He  communicated  to  the  Ro)  al  Society 
in  1747  a  very  important  discovery  which  he 
had  made  relative  to  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis ;  and  having  obtained  from  government  a 
grant  of  1,000/.  to  purchase  instruments  for 
the  observatory  of  Greenwich,  he  laid  out 
that  sum  in  making  such  additions  to  the  ap- 
paratus which  he  found  there  as  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  his  astronomical  researches  with 
greater  advantage  than  his  predecessors. 
Soon  after  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. Having  refused  to  accept  the  va- 
luable living  of  Greenwich,  offered  to  him  by 
the  king  in  1751,  he  had  a  pension  of  2501. 
a-year  conferred  on  him,  which  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death  which  took  place  July  13th,  1769, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  eight  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions ;  and  he  left  a  series  of  astrono- 
mical observations  made  at  Greenwich,  part 
of  which  were  published  at  Oxford,  1798, 
folio  ;  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Saviiian  professor. — Ann.  Register.  Dr 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Atkins  G. 
Biog. 

BRADLEY  (Richard)  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter on  botany  and  horticulture,  chiefly  deserv- 
ing of  notice  on  account  of  bis  having  been 
stated  to  have  forestalled  Dr  Brewster  in  the 
discovery  of  the  kaleidoscope.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  contrivance  proposed  by  Brad- 
ley in  one  of  his  books  on  gardening,  for  pro- 
ducing combinations  of  coloured  surfaces,  de- 
pends on  principles  totally  different  from  those 
on  which  the  kaleidoscope  is  constructed,  and 
are  calculated  to  produce  a  very  inferior  effect ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  scheme  was  ever 
executed.  Bradley  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge, 
which  last  situation  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
on  account  of  some  irregularity  of  conduct, 
when  he  died  in  1732.  His  princijwd  works 
were  compilations,  some  of  which  were  once 
popular,  but  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  progress  of  science. — Pre/,  to  Martyn  s 
Dissertat.  on  the  JEneis. 

BRADSHAW  (John)  president  of  the  high 
court  of  Justice  which  tried  and  condemned 
Charles  I.  Some  say  lie  was  born  in  Derby- 
shire, others  in  Cheshire,  but  the  first  notice 
had  of  him  is  that  he  studied  the  law  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  obtained 
much  chamber  practice  from  the  partisans  of 
Parliament,  to  which  he  was  zealously  devoted. 
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la  1646  lie  was  made  joint  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal  for  six  months  by  a  vote  of  the 
Louse  of  Commons,  and  in  the  February  fol- 
lowing, both  houses  voted  him  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  When  the  trial  of  the  king  was  de- 
termined upon,  the  resolute  character  of  Brad- 
shaw  pointed  him  out  for  president,  which 
office  after  a  slight  hesitation  he  accepted.  His 
deportment  on  the  trial  was  lofty  and  unbend- 
ing, in  conformity  to  the  theory  which  render- 
ed the  unhappy  sovereign  a  criminal  and  ame- 
nable, and  every  thing  was  done,  both  for  and 
by  him,  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  ex- 
traordinary tribunal.  His  character  would 
have  stood  higher  had  his  reward  been  less 
ample,  but  he  was  too  munificently  recom- 
pensed, both  in  money  and  land,  to  entitle  him 
to  the  praise  of  disinterested  principle.  He 
was  however  so  far  consistent  in  his  conduct, 
that  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Crom- 
well when  the  latter  seized  the  protectorate, 
and  was  at  length  deprived  of  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  Chester.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell 
and  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  again, 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  was 
elected  president,  and  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the  great  seal  had 
his  health  permitted.  He  died  in  November 
1659,  and  on  his  death-bed  asserted,  that  if 
the  king  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  again, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  was 
magnificently  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
whence  his  body  was  ejected  and  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Oliver  and  Ire- 
ton  at  the  Restoration.  Whatever  the  defects 
of  this  intrepid  character,  it  is  possibly  good 
for  England  that  it  can  occasionally  produce 
men  of  kindred  spirit ;  and  it  is  well  observed, 
both  by  Hume  and  the  late  Mr  Fox,  that  the 
trial  of  Charles  I,  however  anomalous,  by  no 
means  tended  to  lower  the  national  character 
of  Englishmen  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BRADSTREET  (Anna)  an  English  poetess 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  at- 
tracted much  notice  among  her  contempora- 
ries. She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dud- 
<ey»  *  gentleman  who  emigrated  to  North  Ame- 
rica in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  was  gover- 
nor of  the  colony  of  New  England.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, and  was  the  author  of  a  tract  relative  to 
the  distresses  of  the  settlement  over  which  he 
presided,  and  a  writer  of  occasional  poetry. 
His  death  took  place  in  1653,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  daughter  Ann 
married  Simon  Bradstreet,  one  of  the  succes- 
sors of  her  father  in  his  colonial  magistracy. 
She  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  published  with 
the  following  title — "  The  Tenth  Muse,  lately 
sprung  up  in  America,  or  several  Poems  com- 
piled with  great  variety  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
full  of  Delight,  by  Anna  Bradstreet,"  1650, 
12mo.  Dr  Cotton  Mather  says,  "  Her  poems, 
divers  times  printed,  have  afforded  a  grateful 
entertainment  unto  the  ingenious,  and  a  monu- 
ment for  her  memory  beyond  the  stateliest 
marbles."  The  time  of  her  death  is  not 
kuown^-Mctfer'f  Hut.tf  New  Eng.  Book  II. 
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BRADWARDIN  (Thomas)  a  learned 
English  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and 
after  being  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, attended  Edward  III  as  confessor  during 
his  wars  in  France.  Bradwardin  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1349,  but  he  died 
forty  days  after  his  consecration  at  Lambeth, 
and  was  buried  at  Canterbury.  This  prelate 
wrote  several  mathematical  treatises,  which 
have  been  published,  and  among  them  one  on 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  But  he  is  beat 
known  as  the  author  of  a  book  against  pela- 
gian ism,  entitled  "  De  Causa  Dei.  The  fame 
of  this  work  led  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale,"  to  rank  Bradwardin  with  St 
Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  An  apologue  in 
this  treatise  appears  to  have  furnished  Parnell 
with  the  story  of  his  beautiful  poem  "  The 
Hermit."  It  is  however  of  Oriental  origin, 
and  the  archbishop  probably  derived  it  from 
the  Talmud. — Cave.     Mosheim. 

BRADY  (Dr  Nicholas)  a  divine,  best 
known  ns  a  translator  of  the  "  Psalms,"  in 
conjunction  with  late.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  I,  and  was  born 
at  Cork  in  1659,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christchurch,  Oxford.  His  first  prefer- 
ment was  a  prebend  in  Cork,  and  he  subse- 
quently settled  in  London,  and  ultimately  be- 
came vicar  of  Richmond  and  rector  of  Clap- 
ham  in  Surrey.  Besides  the  Psalms,  he  trans- 
lated the  iEoeid  of  Virgil,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1726,  and  a  very 
middling  tragedy,  called  "  The  Rape."  He 
also  wrote  three  volumes  of  sermons.  He  died 
in  1726. — Biog.  Brit.     Cibber*s  Live*, 

BRADY  (Robert)  a  learned  physician 
and  historian,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and 
admitted  at  Cains  college  in  1643,  and  made 
doctor  of  physic  by  royal  mandate,  and 
elected  master  of  his  college  in  1660.  In  1670 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  regius  professor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  is 
little  known  in  his  profession,  which  he  pro- 
bably did  not  pursue,  as  beside  his  historical  la- 
bours, he  sat  as  a  member  or  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  the  parliament  of  1681,  as  also 
in  that  of  1685.  His  principal  historical 
works  consist  of  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Eng- 
lish History,"  and  "  A  Complete  History  of 
England,  from  the  Entrance  of  the  Romans 
unto  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  II." 
The  introduction  is  chiefly  occupied  in  proving 
three  points — that  there  were  no  Commons 
until  the  49th  Henry  III ;  that  William  of 
Normandy  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the 
kingdom);  and  that  the  crown  is  hereditary 
and  not  elective.  The  object  of  the  history  is 
to  show  that  all  English  lit>erty  has  been  con- 
cession from  the  crown  ;  a  position  which  proves 
little,  while  so  evident  that  the  crown  may  ba 
virtually  forced  to  concede.  Hume  how- 
ever clearly  borrowed  his  theory  from  Brady, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  of  some  use  to  the  apo- 
logist of  the  failings  of  a  weak  and  nnfoitnnsjtsj 
dynasty,  whatever  it  may  be  to  tta  %«wdoda 
unsophisticated  British  V&atoctMa*   *Wa~ 
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tire  of  Brady  is  chiefly  epitomized  from  Mat- 
thcw  Paris ;  and  considering  his  obligations  to 
the  crown,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  passed 
over  many  things  favourable  to  tbe  more  popu- 
lar side  of  tlio  question.  He  has  however  ma- 
naged his  arguments  skilfully,  and  exhibited 
considerable  research.  Dr  Brady  was  also  the 
author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Burghs."  lie  died 
in  1700.— Biog.  Brit. 

BUAIIE  (Tycho)  a  celebrated  astronomer 
of  a  noble  Danish  family,  born  at  Knudstorp  in 
the  province  of  Scania,  in  1546.    After  some 
previous  tuition  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  sent  to 
Leipsic  to  study  the  law.     Led  by  inclination, 
he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  pursuits, 
to  which  his  attention  is  said  to  have  l»een  di- 
rected by  accident.     He  left  Leipsic  in  1565, 
and  that  year  be  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
part  of  his  nose  cut  off  in  a  duel,  which  loss  he 
if  said  so  ingeniously  to  have  supplied  by  an 
artificial  nose,  that  the  defect  was  not  percep- 
tible.   He  made  some  chemical  experiments  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  philosopher  s  stone,  a  com- 
mon object  of  research  among  the  philosophers 
of  his  time.     In  1566  ho  left  Denmark,  and 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  astronomy  in 
the  course   of  his  travels  in    Germany  and 
France.   He  returned  home  in  1571,  and  began 
to  make  astronomical  observations  at  an  obser- 
vatory which  he  erected  near  Knudstorp.  Here 
it  was  that  he  signalized  himself  in  1573,  by 
tho  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia.     Ho  soon  after  violently  offended 
his  relations  by  marrying  a  country  girl,  when 
the  king  interposed  his  authority  to  produce  a 
reconciliation.     In  1574  he  lectured  on  astro- 
nomy at  Copenhagen  ;  and  soon  after  having 
travelled  through  several  parts  of  Europe,  he 
determined  to  settle  with  his  family4  at  Basil. 
The  Danish  king,  Frederic  II,  unwilling  to 
have  his  country  deprived  of  a  subject  who 
was  an  honour  to  it,  determined  to  retain  him 
at  home,  by  providing  him  with  every  conve- 
nience for  his  studies,  and  rewarding  him  ac- 
cording to  his  merits.    He  therefore  presented 
him  with  the  island  of  Huen  or  Ween  in  the 
Sound,  for  the  erection  of  an  observatory,  gave 
ldm  an  ample  [tension,  and  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral    of   Iloschild.      He    enjoyed    this 
situation  and  these  advantages  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  he  strenuously  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomi- 
cal science.    The  death  of  Frederic  II  inter- 
rupted his  studies,  and  being  deprived  of  his 
pension  and  canonry  by  the  iH  offices  of  envious 
and  illiberal  courtiers,  he  left  Denmark,  and 
ultimately  settled  at  Prague,  under  the  patron- 
age  of  the  emperor  Hodolphus,  who  was  a 
lover  of  science  and  learned  men.  This  prince 
provided  for  him  most  magnificently  ;  and  he 
began  to  occupy  himself  with  his  usual  pur- 
suits, and  gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
mathematical  students,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Kepler.    He  had  not  long  enjoyed 
these  advantages  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
disease,  which  terminated  in  death   October 
S4, 1601.    Tycho  Brahe  is  known  as  the  in- 
of  a  new  hypothesis  to  explain  the  mo- 
ar*  the  planetary  bodies.    His  scheme 
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was  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  ancient 
system  of  Ptolemy  and  that  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Copernicus.  He  supposed  the 
eaith  to  he  fixed  motionless  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  round  which  he  imagined  the 
sun  to  revolve  in  a  year  and  the  moon  in  a 
month ;  the  other  planets  performing  their 
course  round  the  6un,  and  being  carried  with 
it  in  its  revolution  round  the  earth ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  system,  together  with  that  of  the 
firmament  or  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  diurnal  motion  also.  The  ob- 
vious difficulties  in  this  scheme,  and  its  infe- 
riority to  the  simpler  and  now  generally  re- 
ceived system  of  Copernicus,  have  led  some 
to  undervalue  the  abilities  of  Tycho,  who,  it 
ought  tube  recollected,  had  for  his  object  the 
formation  of  an  hypothesis,  which  would  ex- 
plain the  celestial  phenomena  without  admitting 
the  revolutionary  motions  of  the  planet  we  in- 
habit. Neither  does  the  fame  of  Tycho  rest 
upon  the  merits  or  the  ingenuity  of  his  theory, 
for  he  was  a  skilful  practical  astronomer,  and 
made  many  important  observations  on  the  stars, 
contained  in  the  works  published  by  himself, 
and  in  the  famous  Rudolphine  Tables  of  his 
disciple  Kepler. — Murtin's  Biograph.  Philosoph. 
Mitreri.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BHAIDWOOD  (Thomas)  an  ingeniow 
man,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  in  this  country  who  systematically  at- 
tempted the  arduous  yet  interesting  task  of 
communicating  general  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  art  however  had  been  pre- 
viously practised  by  Dr  John  Wallis,  by 
I  lenry  Baker,  and  probably  by  others,  though 
Braidwood  may  have  invented  his  mode  of 
tuition  without  being  acquainted  with  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors. — (See  John  Conrad 
Amman  and  Peter  Ponce.) — In  1760,  about 
the  time  that  the  abbe  do  1'Epee  commenced  a 
similar  undertaking  in  France,  Braidwood  first 
conceivedthe  uieaof  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
an  art  which  he  then  supposed  to  be  original, 
and  the  most  successful  realization  of  which 
he  was  permitted  to  witness,  and  to  bequeath 
the  advantages  arising  from  it  to  his  family. 
He  removed  in  1783  from  Edinburgh  to  Hack- 
ney, where,  in  conjunction  with  his  son-in-law 
John  Braidwood,  he  continued  for  many  years 
to  pursue  his  profession.  He  died  in  1806. 
His  daughter,  Mrs  Isabella  Braidwood,  having 
at  an  early  age  been  bereft  of  her  husband, 
her  first  wish  was  to  perpetuate  through  her 
family  that  art  which  she  had  seen  so  benefi- 
cially exercised  by  their  father.  Circumstances 
induced  her  to  remove  to  Edgbaston  near  Bir- 
mingham, where  she  conducted  a  seminary  for 
pupils  born  deaf  till  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  1819,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her 
age. — Gent.  Mag, 

BRAITHWAITE  (John)  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  mechanic,  noted  for  his  successful 
employment  of  the  diving-bell  in  recovering 
shipwrecked  property.  In  1783  he  constructed 
a  diving  machine,  with  which  he  descended 
into  the  Royal  George,  sunk  off  Spithead,  and 
brought  up  the  sheet-anchor  and  many  of  the 
guns.  In  1788  he  obtained  from  tho  Hartwel 
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East  Indiaman,  lost  near  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands,  dollars  to  the  value  of  38,000/. 
7000  pigs  of  lead,  and  360  boxes  of  tin.  He 
was  yet  more  fortunate  in  exploring  the  wreck 
of  the  Abergavenny  East  Indiaman  off  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  from  which  he  recovered  pro- 
perty worth  105,000/.  Ho  died  in  1818. — 
Jbid. 

B  RAM  AH  (Joseph)  an  English  engineer 
and  mechanist  of  distinguished  ingenuity.  1  Ie 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bred  a 
carpenter,  in  which  occupation  he  was  em- 
ployed first  in  the  country  and  afterwards  in 
London,  displaying  in  both  situations  much 
native  talent  and  industry.  He  worked  in  the 
metropolis  for  some  time  as  a  cabinet-maker, 
but  at  length  adopted  the  profession  of  an  en- 
gineer, and  made  himself  known  as  the  author 
of  several  curious  and  useful  inventions. 
Among  these  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  pro- 
ducing motion  by  the  uniform  pressure  of 
fluids,  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  para- 
dox, for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1796, 
as  he  also  did  for  an  improved  kind  of  lock, 
which  from  its  general  utility  and  application, 
has  contributed  chiefly  to  make  his  name 
known.  In  1807  he  was  employed  by  the 
governors  of  the  bank  in  constructing  machines 
for  printing  bank-notes.  He  was  carrying  on 
many  other  plans  of  improvement  in  mechani 
cal  works  at  his  premises  at  Pimlico,  when  he 
was  suddenly  taken  off  by  death,  December 
9,  1814.  He  published  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Construction  of  Locks,"  and  "  A  Letter 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cause  of  Boulton  and 
Watt  against  Horn  blower  and  Maberley,  for 
an  Infringement  of  a  Patent." — New  Monthly 
Mag. 

BRAMANTE  d'  URBINO  (LAZAnns)  a 
celebrated  Italian  architect,  born  in  1444,  of 
poor  but  reputable  parentage.  Showing  an 
early  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  a  painter,  but  he  quitted  it  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  architecture,  which  he 
cultivated  with  uncommon  success.  He  first 
designed  and  commenced  in  1513  the  erection 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  carried  on  and  finished 
by  other  architects  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  pope  Julius  II,  who  made 
him  superintendant  of  his  buildings,  and  under 
that  pontiff  he  formed  the  magnificent  project 
of  connecting  the  Belvidere  Palace  with  the 
Vatican,  by  means  of  two  grand  galleries  car- 
ried across  a  valley.  He  built  many  churches, 
monasteries,  and  palaces  at  Rome,  and  in 
other  Italian  cities,  and  was  employed  by  pope 
Julius  as  an  engineer  to  fortify  Bologna,  1504. 
He  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  the 
classic  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  Raphael  in  that  art.  He  died 
in  1514.  Bramante  painted  portraits  with 
ability,  and  he  was  skilled  in  music  and 
poetry.  His  poetical  works  were  printed  at 
Milan  in  1756. — D'Argentille  Vies  cies  Archit. 
Tiraboschi, 

BRAMHALL  (John)  an  eminent  prelate, 
was  born  at  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  in  1593. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  in  1608  waa  removed  to  Syd- 
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ney  college,  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  de- 
grees he  quitted  the  university,  and  becamt 
chaplain  to  Matthews,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  was  soon  after  made  a  prebendary  of 
York  and  then  of  Rippon.  In  1630  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  in- 
vited to  Ireland  by  lord  Wentworth,  where  he 
was  employed  in  reforming  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Deny.  In  1641  articles  of  high 
treason  were  exhibited  against  him,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  archbishop  Usher  in 
England,  the  proceedings  were  stopped.  He 
resided  abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  1648,  when  finding  bis 
life  still  in  danger,  he  escaped  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  returned  to  the  Continent.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  died  there  in  1677.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1677  in  one  volume  folio. — Bwg, 
Brit. 

BRANCAS  LAURAGUAIS  (duke  do) 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
died  in  October  1824,  aged  ninety-one.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  chemistry, 
and  was  the  worthy  associate  of  Lavoisier, 
Berthollet,  Chaptal,  Van  Mons,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated reformers  of  the  science.  To  this 
nobleman  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  the' diamond,  and  some  very  im- 
portant improvements  in  tho  manufacture  of 
porcelain. — New  Monthly  Mag. 

BRAND  (John)  an  English  antiquary  and 
book  collector  of  eminence.  He  was  born  of 
mean  parentage  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 
1743  ;  and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  shoemaker,  obtained  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting bis  studies  at  Oxford.  He  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  curacy  of 
Cramlington  in  Newcastle.  Here  he  conti- 
nued till  1784,  when  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland gave  him  the  rectory  of  St  Mary  Hill, 
London  ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  se- 
cretary of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  He  died 
in  1806,  at  his  apartments  at  Somerset-house. 
His  principal  publications  are — "  Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities,  including  Bourne's 
Antiquitates  Vulgares,  with  copious  Addi- 
tions," 1777,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which 
curious  work  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
2  vols.  4to ;  and  "  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Town  and  County  of  Newcastle," 
1789,  2  vols.  4to.  His  curious  and  valuable 
library,  of  which  there  is  a  catalogue  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  was  sold  by  auction  in 
1807  and  1808. — Gent.  Mag. 

BRANDKR  (Gustavus)  an  antiquary  and 
naturalist,  who  was  of  a  Swedish  family,  but 
was  born  in  London  in  1720.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  was  one 
of  the  bank  directors.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
to  the  transactions  of  both  which  learned  bo- 
dies he  contributed  some  pajwrs.  His  chief 
publication  is  a  catalogue  of  fossils  collected 
in  Hampshire,  which  he  presented  to  the 
British  museum,  of  which  national  tasta 
he  was  a  trustee.  He  &eA  \n  \7  W  «— ' 
Lit.  i&nscdotet  n/  t\s  \Stt\  CwOut^ 
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BRANDT  (Sebastian)  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg,  who  became  a  student  of  the  law  at 
Basil,  where  he  obtained  a  professorship.  He 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  settled  at  Strasburg, 
and  to  have  been  made  count  palatine  and 
chancellor  of  the  city.  He  died  in  1530. 
Among  his  works  are — "  Varia  Carmina," 
Basil,  1498,  4to,  said  to  be  the  scarcest  of  his 
productions  ;  "  Navis  Stultifera,"  Basil  1497, 
4to,  a  satirical  composition,  of  which  there  is 
a  German  translation,  entitled  "  NarrenschifF," 
1499,  4 to,  and  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed in  both  languages ;  and  "  Expositiones, 
sive  Declarations  omnium  Titulorum Juris  ci- 
vilis  atque  canonici,"  Basil  1514,  8vo. — Cle- 
ment Bibliotheque  Curieuse, 

BRANDT  (Gerard)  a  Dutch  poet  and 
divine,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1626.  His 
father  was  a  watch-maker,  and  he  was  de- 
signed for  the  same  occupation,  but  when 
young  he  displayed  such  an  inclination  for  lite- 
rature, that  it  was  thought  proper  to  educate 
him  for  the  church  ;  and  after  completing  his 
studies,  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  of 
m  remonstrants  at  Nieukoop.  When  he  was 
only  seventeen  he  attempted  dramatic  com- 
position, and  he  afterwards  wrote  a  tragedy, 
entitled  "  The  Dissembling  Torquatus,"  the 
incidents  of  which  bear  so  striking  a  similarity 
to  those  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  that  it  has 
been  supposed  Brandt  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  English  bard, 
lie  married  a  daughter  of  professor  Gaspar 
Barheus,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  who  all 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  and  attained 
some  distinction  by  their  writings.  The  elder 
Brandt  removed  from  Nieukoop  to  Hoorn,  and 
afterwards  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1685.  He  was  the  author  of  several  historical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  and  other  Par- 
ticulars concerning  the  Church  of  the  Low 
Countries,"  4  vols.  4to,  1671,  &c.  Tbis  work 
has  been  abridged  and  translated  into  English 
and  French. — Moreri.  Bo  wring's  Batavian  An- 
thology* 

BRANDT  ( )  a  German  chemist  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  usually  consi- 
dered as  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus.  Lieb- 
nitz,  in  the  '«  Melanges  do  Berlin,"  for  1710, 
mentions  him  as  being  a  chemist  of  Hamburgh, 
who,  during  a  course  of  experiments  on  urine, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  solvent  which 
would  convert  silver  into  gold,  accidentally  pro- 
duced phosphorus  in  1667,  or,  according  to 
others,  1669.  He  communicated  liis  discovery 
to  Kraft,  another  chemist,  who  showed  it  to 
Leibnitz  and  to  Boyle.  The  former  introduced 
Brandt  to  the  duke  of  Hanover,  before  whom 
he  performed  the  whole  operation  ;  and  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  new  substance  was  sent  to  Hom- 
berg,  who  showed  it  to  tho  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris. — ChaptaVs  Elements  of  Che- 
mutry,  vol.  iii.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BRANDT  (George)  counsellor  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  mines  in  Sweden,  was  born  in 
_^__  Che  province  of  Westmania  in  1694.     He  stu- 
■totasjJM  diemistrv  and  mineralogy  at  Upsal,  and 
■^■aaaamai-j  to  foreign  countries  to  increase  his 
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knowledge  of  those  sciences  On  his  return 
home  he  was  made  director  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  established  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
made  many  important  experiments,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  metals,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Upsal,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  one  of  tho  most  learned 
and  skilful  chemists  of  his  age. — Bwg.  Univ. 

BRANDT  (Enevold  count  de)  a  minister 
and  favourite  of  Christian  VII  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  involved  in  the  supposed  con- 
spiracy of  count  Struensee,  and  was  sentenced 
with  him  to  decapitation.  He  was  executed 
April  28,  1772.  These  Danish  statesmen  are 
usually  considered  as  having  been  the  victims 
of  political  intrigue. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — See 
Struensee  (Count). 

BRANTOME,  or  Peter  de  Bourdeilles, 
a  celebrated  French  historian,  who  was  born 
in  Guienne  in  1527.  He  devoted  himself 
early  in  life  to  attendance  on  the  great,  in 
whose  train,  or  in  a  military  capacity,  he  visited 
various  parts  of  Europe.  lie  became  knight  of 
the  order  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the 
kings  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III,  and  cham- 
berlain to  the  duke  of  Alenson,  with  whom  he 
went  into  the  Netherlands.  He  held  the  ba- 
rony of  Richemont  in  Perigord,  and  also  the 
abbacy  of  Bran  tome,  whence  he  obtained  his 
distinguishing  appellation.  His  death  took 
place  in  1614,  at  his  castle  of  Richemont. 
The  memoirs  of  Brantome  were  printed  in 
ten  volumes,  12mo ;  of  which  four  contain 
accounts  of  French  captains,  two  of  foreign 
captains,  two  of  gallant  women,  one  of  illus- 
trious women,  and  one  of  duels.  A  sup- 
plement, in  five  volumes,  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. There  are  few  works  more  amusing 
than  these  memoirs,  which  present  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  state  of  society  in  France 
during  a  very  interesting  period,  when  the  ro- 
mantic usages  of  chivalry,  though  sinking  into 
oblivion,  still  retained  some  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  great.  The  style  of  Brantome 
is  free  and  lively,  and  not  always  perfectly  de- 
cent, a  circumstance  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  as  the  histo- 
rian of  a  very  licentious  age. — Moreri.  Nouv* 
Diet.  Hist. 

BRATHWAYTE  (Richard)  an  English 
poet,  born  at  War  cop  near  Appleby,  in  1588. 
At  sixteen  he  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, lie  afterwards  became  deputy-lieute- 
nant for  Westmorland,  captain  of  a  company, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  died  at  Apple- 
ton  in  Yorkshire,  in  1673.  His  works  are — 
"  The  Golden  Fleece,  with  other  Poems,"  8vo ; 
"  Essays  on  the  Five  Senses,*'  8vo ; "  The  Poet's 
Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd,"  8vo ; 
"  Nature's  Embassy,  or  the  Wild  Man's  Mea- 
sures," 8vo  ;  "  The  Prodigal's  Tears,"  8vo  ; 
"  Time's  Curtain  Drawn,  divers  Poems,''  8vo ; 
'*  The  English  Gentleruau,"  4to  ;  ««  ITie  Fug- 
lish  Gentlewoman,"  4to;  "  The  Arcadiau 
Princess,"  8vo;  "  Discourse  of  Detraction 
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itmo;  "  Itinerarium  Barnahii,  or  Dnrr.kcn 
Barnaby's  Journal;"  "  lime's  Treasury," 
4to ;  "  Poem  to  Charles  II  on  his  Restora- 
tion," 4to;  "  Regicidiura,"  a  tragi-comedy, 
8vo ;  "  Survey  of  History,  or  a  Nursery  for 
Gentry,"  4to  ;  "A  Curtain  Lecture,"  12mo ; 
••  Spiritual  Spicery,  or  Tracts  of  Devotion," 
&c.  &c. — Wood.    Warton.    Chalmers'  G.  Biog. 

BRAUN  (George)  in  Latin  Braunius, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Dortmund  and 
dean  of  Notre  Dame  at  Cologne.  He  wrote  a 
Latin  oration  against  fornicating  priests,  and  the 
lives  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
but  his  principal  production  is  a  work  entitled 
"  Civitates  orbis  terrarum  in  aes  incisae  et  ex- 
cusae,  et  descriptione  typographica,  morali, 
police  illustratas,  in  6  folio  volumes,  with  co- 
loured plates  by  Hohenberg  and  Hoefrhagel, 
1572,  reprinted  in  five  volumes  in  1612.  He 
died  in  1622. — Moreri.    Saiii  Onom. 

BRAY  (sir  Reoinald)  born  in  Worces- 
tershire, was  an  able  statesman  and  favou- 
rite, of  Henry  VII.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Blackheath  in  1497,  when  loid 
Audley,  who  had  joined  the  Cornish  rebels, 
whs  taken  prisoner,  and  on  the  execution  and 
attainder  of  that  nobleman,  became  possessed 
of  part  of  his  property.  His  conduct  as  a 
minister  was  such  as  to  orocure  him  the  conn- 
dence  of  one  of  the  most  suspicious  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  love  of  the  people,  and  the  respect 
of  historians,  who  style  him  the  father  of  his 
country,  a  sage  and  grave  person,  and  one  who 
was  not  afraid  to  admonish  the  king  when  he 
did  any  thing  contrary  to  justice  and  equity. 
He  also  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his 
10 ve  of  architecture,  in  which  he  was  not  a 
little  skilled.  He  superintended  the  building 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  s  chapel,  Westminster,  a 
work  which  will  honourably  carry  his  name 
down  to  posterity.  He  also  finished  and  per- 
fected St  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  where 
ha  was  buried  on  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1503.— BiW.  Brit. 

BREBEUF  (George  de)  a  French  poet  of 
some  celebrity,  was  born  at  Torigny  in  lower 
Normandy,  in  1618.  He  was  distinguished  by 
a  translation  of  Lucan,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  procured  him  great  promises  from 
cardinal  Mazarin,  that  were  never  fulfilled. 
His  other  patrons  being  equally  neglectful,  he 
retired  to  Venoix  near  Caen,  and  died  there 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  The  most 
popular  of  his  works  is  his  "  Lucan  Traves- 
tied," an  ingenious  satire  against  noblemen 
and  their  flatterers.  After  his  death  his  works 
v*  ere  collected  in  two  volumes,  which  contain 
some  agreeable  pieces,  and  among  the  rest  l.?2 
epigrams,  written  in  consequence  of  a  wager, 
on  the  single  topic  of  a  lady's  painting.  He 
also  wrote  *'  Poetical  Eulogies,'  and  a  "  De- 
fence of  the  Romish  Church." — Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BREDA  (John  Van)  son  of  Alexander 
Van  Breda,  a  painter  of  some  merit,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  and  received  the 
instructions  of  his  father.  He  attached  him- 
Mflf  to  the  style  of  Wouverraans,  and  became 
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the  most  successful  of  his  imitators.  He  visiter 
England  with  Rysbrack,  the  sculp'oor,  whenc* 
after  a  few  years'  residence  he  returned  to  Flan- 
ders, amply  remunerated  for  his  labours. 
Louis  XV  was  so  pleased  with  the  work*  of 
this  artist,  that  on  his  entry  into  Antwerp  In 
1746,  he  ordered  four  of  them  to  be  purchased 
for  him,  and  many  of  his  courtiers  followed 
his  example.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1750.— 
Bryan1  s  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng, 

BREENBERG  (Bartholomew)  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1610, 
though  he  lived  the  chief  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Bartolomeo.  His  landscapes,  which 
are  chiefly  views  of  Albano,  Frescati,  mod 
Tivoli,  are  celebrated.  His  best  works  are  on 
a  small  scale ;  the  larger  are  less  successful. 
He  died  in  1660. — Ibid.  • 

BREITINGUER  (John  James)  a  Swiss 
minister,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1701.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  17S1, 
and  soon  after  vice-professor  of  logic  and  rhe- 
toric, and  immediately  commenced  a  reforma- 
tion much  wanted  in  the  schools,  with  a  trea- 
tise, entiled  "  De  eo  quod  minium  est  in  stu- 
dio grammadco,"  and  a  system  of  logic  in 
Latin  and  German,  which  soon  took  place  ot 
that  of  Wendelin.  He  also  produced  the  "  Bib- 
liotheque  Helvetique,"  in  conjunction  with 
Bodraer ;  and  edited  a  new  translation  of  the 
Septuagint.  He  chiefly  excelled  as  a  teacher 
of  youth,  particularly  those  destined  for  the 
church,  and  introduced  some  new  regulations, 
the  benefit  of  which  his  country  fully  acknow- 
ledged. He  continued  his  active  exertions  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  being  present  at  an  ec- 
clesiastical council  on  December  13, 1776,  on 
his  return  from  wliich  he  waa  (seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  died  the  following  day*— Dib 
dins  Classics.     Saiii  Onom. 

BRIETKOPF  (John  Gottlieb  Immanuel) 
an  ingenious  printer,  letter-founder,  and  book- 
seller, was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1719.  The 
perusal  of  a  work  of  Albert  Durer,  in  which 
the  shape  of  the  letters  is  deduced  from  ma- 
thematical principles,  suggested  to  him  some 
valuable  improvements  in  the  art  of  casting 
types.  He  was  the  first  who  cast  musical 
types,  now  so  common,  and  applied  die  same 
method  to  maps  and  even  portraits,  though 
neither  of  the  latter  were  found  very  useful, 
lie  however  proved  more  fortunate  in  his  en- 
deavours to  print  the  Chinese  characters  on 
moveable  types,  and  produced  some  sped 
mens  which  were  much  admired.  He  alsn 
discovered  some  improvements  in  the  compo- 
sition of  type-metal,  but  these  he  concealcc 
His  works  are — a  treatise  upon  the  origin  c< 
printing,  1774;  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
origin  of  playing  cards,  and  a  small  treatise  on 
Bibliography,  published  in  179.3.  He  died  in 
1 794. — SchlightegroU's  Necrology. 

BRENNER  (Henry)  son  of  a  pastor  of 
Kronoby  in  West  Bothnia,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1669,  and  received  his  education  at  UpvtL 
In  1697  being  appointed  to  attend  Louis  F*- 
bricius,  the  Swedish  envoy,  to  the  coot  *l  A 
Persia,  he  fieixe&  \ta  o\^V>uai\^  <A  v?Y*&Mt 
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tfaej  language  of  that  country,  and  made  to 
great  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  Sarug  Khan,  the 
Persian  ambassador,  when  about  to  start  for 
Stockholm,  took  bim  into  his  suite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Swedish  government  War  how- 
ever having  broken  out  between  Charles  XII 
and  the  Czar,  the  latter  caused  Brenner  to  be 
arrested  on  the  road  at  Moscow  in  1700,  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  the  peace  of  Nystadt. 
In  17  22  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  when  he 
was  appointed  royal  librarian,  and  enjoyed  his 
situation  till  his  death  in  1733.  During  his 
imprisonment  in  Russia,  he  contrived  to  keep 
np  a  literary  correspondence  with  Gavelius, 
Benzelier.  Gripenhielm,  and  other  learned 
men,  part  of  which  has  been  published.  He 
also  translated  from  the  Armenian  the  history 
of  that  country,  by  Moses  Armenus  Choro- 
nearis,  an  author  of  the  fifth  century.  'Plus 
work  he  printed  at  Stockholm  on  his  return  in 
17t3,  the  original  having  been  published 
twenty-eight  years  previously  at  Amsterdam. 
His  other  works  are — "  Observations  on  the 
Expedition  of  the  czar  Peter  the  Great  against 
the  Persians,"  and  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  the  river  Daxia  (supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Iaxartcs)  &c.  This  chart  is  in- 
serted, hut  without  acknowledgement,  in  the 
"  Memorabilia  Orien  talis  Partis  Asia?," — 
Omeliut  Diet,  of  Eminent  Swedes. 

BREQU1GNY  (Louis  G  to  roe,  Oudard 
ie  Feudrix)  a  learned  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cauz  in 
1715.  In  1767  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
search  for  materials  respecting  French  history, 
die  result  of  which  visit  he  published  in  a 
paper  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. From  this  account  we  find  that  he 
collected,  in  the  British  museum  and  the  tower 
of  Loudon,  a  valuable  treasure  of  lettprs  and 
papers  relative  to  the  history,  laws,  and  con- 
stitution of  France.  The  same  memoirs  also 
give  some  very  curious  information  in  relation 
to  the  celebrated  siege  of  Calais.  The  princi- 
pal works  of  Brequigny  are — "  Histoire  des 
Revolutions  de  Genes,"  Paris  1752,  3  vols, 
an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  "  Vies  des  Ancieus  Ora- 
teurs  Grecs,"  2  vols.  12mo ;  "  Diplomata 
Charts  ad  res  Franciscas  spectantia,"  4to; 
"  Table  Chronologique  des  Diplomes  Chartes 
et  Titres  relatifs  a  l'Histoire  do  France,"  5 
vols,  folio ;  "  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  la 
troisieme  Race."  The  last  six  volumes  of  this 
collection  he  enriched  with  copious  and  learn- 
ed notes.  He  died  in  1795,  aged  eighty* — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BREREVVOOD  (Edward)  a  mathemati- 
cian and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Chester  in 
1565.  In  1581  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  and  fifteen  years 
afterwards  was  chosen  first  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Gresham  college.  Although  he  never 
published  any  thing  during  his  life,  yet  the 
following  works  were  collected  and  put  in  order 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1613 — 
1»  "  Enquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Lan- 
and  Religion  through  the  chief  Parts  of 
"  1614,  4to;  2.  "  De  Ponderibus  et 
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Pretii  Veterum  Nummorum,"  1614,  4to,  3. 
"  Elementa  Logical,"  8vo  ;  4.  "  Tractatus  qui* 
dam  Logici  de  Pnedicabilibus  et  Pnudicamcn- 
tis,"  8vo  ;  5.  "  Tractatus  duo,  quorum  primus 
est  de  Mctcoris,  sccundus  de  Oculo ;"  6. 
"Two  Treatises  of  the  Sabbath,"  4tor  7. 
"  The  Patriarchal  Governmeut  of  the  Ancient 
Church,"  Uo ;  and  "  Coinmentarii  in  Ethica 
Aristotelis,"  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
twenty- one. —  Ward's  Gresham  Professors. 

BRET  (Anthony)  a  native  of  Dijon,  who 
adopted  the  profession  of  literature.  His 
writings  are — a  poem  entitled  "  Quartre  Sai- 
sons  ;'  "  Essais  des  Contes  Moraux  ;"  "  La 
Nouvelle  Cleopatre;"  "  Vie  de  Ninon  de 
rEnclos."  He  also  published  the  works  of 
Moliere,  with  commentaries,  6  vols.  8vo,  reck- 
oned superior  to  any  other  edition  of  that  poet's 
dramas.  Bret  died  in  1792. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
BRETON,  BECTON, or  BIUTrON(JoHN) 
bishop  of  Hereford  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  raised  to  that  see  by  Henry  III,  on  ac- 
count of  his  proficiency  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  made  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  En- 
gland, which  Leland  tells  us  proved  very  use- 
ful to  Edward  I,  and  to  the  whole  nation*  He 
died  in  1275. — Hale  and  Pits. 

BRETON  (Nicholas)  a  native  of  Stafford- 
shire, flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 
pastorals,  madrigals,  &c.  He  wrote  with  an 
elegant  simplicity,  and  the  ballad  of  Phillida 
and  Corydon,  preserved  by  Dr  Percy,  is  a  pleas- 
ing specimen.  Dr  Percy  also  mentions  an  in- 
terlude entitled  "  An  Old  Man's  lesson  and  a 
Young  Man's  Love  ;"  and  there  are  many 
other  pieces  written  by  him,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Wiristanloy,  Ames's  Typogra- 
pby,  and  Osborne's  Harlcian  Catalogue.  He 
is  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
great  respect  by  Meres,  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Wit's  Commonwealth,"  p.  283. — Clialmert' 
Bing.  Diet. 

BRETON  (Raymond)  a  native  of  Beaune 
in  France,  who  entered  into  the  order  of  Friars 
Preachers  at  Paris,  and  in  1635  was  sent  with 
some  of  bis  brethren  on  a  mission  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  passed  twelve  years  in  St  Do- 
mingo, visited  Guadaloupe  and  the  Antilles, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1654.  He  was 
afterwards  sub-prior  of  the  convent  of  Blain- 
ville,  wbence  he  removed  to  Auxenre,  and 
then  to  Caen.  He  died  in  1679.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  catechism  in  the  Caribbean  lan- 
guage, printed  at  Auxerre  in  1664;  and  of  a 
French  and  Caribbean  dictionary,  with  histo- 
rical remarks  on  the  language  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  1665  67,  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also  wrote  a 
liistory  of  the  missions  of  the  Preaching  Friars 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished.— Biog.  Univ. 

BREUGHEL  (Peter  the  Elder)  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Breug- 
hel near  Breda  in  1510,  and  wits  called  the 
droll,  from  the  whimsical  subjects  which  he 
painted.  He  received  the  instructions  of  Peter 
Koech,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  on 
quitting  him,    travelled    for  improvement  in 
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France  and  Italy,  and  finally  settled  at  Brus- 
sels, where  he  died  in  1570.  His  best  works 
consist  of  village  merry-makings,  gypsies  tel- 
ling fortunes,  &c.  He  also  painted  landscapes 
with  banditti. — Dei  Camps. 

BREUGHEL  (Peter  the  Younger)  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  surnamed  "  Hellish " 
Breughel,  from  the  eccentric  and  frightful  sub- 
jects of  his  pictures.  He  was  born  at  Brus- 
sels, and  died  in  1642.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Gilles  Coningsloo. — Ibid. 

BREUGHEL  (John)  surnamed  from  his 
dress,  Velvet  Breughel,  was  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Peter,  and  was  horn  at  Brussels  in 
1565.  He  was  instructed  in  oil  painting  by 
Peter  Goekint,  and  first  painted  fruit  and 
floweTS,  in  which  he  excelled,  but  on  visiting 
Italy  he  changed  his  subjects  and  painted  land- 
scapes, which  were  so  much  admired  by  Ru- 
bens, that  he  solicited  him  to  paint  the  land- 
scapes in  several  of  his  pictures.  One  of  their 
finest  works  was  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise,  the  figures  painted  by  Rubens,  in 
one  of  Breughel's  finest  landscapes.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1642,  aged  seventy-seven. — 
PUkington. 

BREUUUS  or  DU  BREUIL  (James)  a 
French  antiquary,  was  born  in  1528,  and  in 
1549  became  one  of  the  society  of  Benedictines 
of  St  Germain -des-Pres.  In  1601  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Isidorus,  folio,  and  subse- 
quently "  Le  Theatre  des  Antiquites  de  Paris," 
4to,  1639 ;  "  Supplementum  Antiquitatum  Pa- 
risiensium  ;"  "  Les  Fastes  de  Paris,"  by  Bou- 
fon,  improved  by  Du  Breuil ;  "La  Vie  de 
Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon  ;"  and  "  Cbro- 
nicon  Abbatum  Regalis  Monast.  S.  Germani  a 
Pratia." — He  died  in  1614. — Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BREVAL  (John  Durant  de)  a  miscella- 
neous writer,  son  of  Dr  Breval,  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1702.  On  some  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  Dr  Bentley,  the  master,  he 
left  college,  and  entered  the  army,  then  in 
Flanders,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as 
an  ensign.  His  learning  and  other  qualifica- 
tions soon  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  duke, 
who  gave  liim  a  captain's  commission  and  era- 
ployed  him  in  several  negociations  with  the 
German  princes.  His  works  are — the  history 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  8vo ;  the  art  of  dress, 
an  heroi-comical  poem,  1717  ;  the  hoop-petti- 
coat, a  poem,  1716  ;  travels,  in  4  vols,  folio  ; 
Calpe  or  Gibraltar,  a  poem ;  Mac  Dermot, 
or  the  Irish  fortune-hunter.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  farce  called  the  Confederates, 
which  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Pope, 
who  ridicules  him  in  the  Dunciad« — Biog, 
Dram. 

BREWER  (Anthony)  a  poet  of  the  age  of 
James  I  and  his  successor,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  several  successful  dramas  both  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  Six  of  them  are  yet  re- 
maining, the  principal  of  which  are  "  The 
Lovesick  King,"  trag. ;  "  The  Country  Girl," 
om. ;  and  "  Lingua,  or  the  Five  Senses,"  in 
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which  latter  piece  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  performed  in  his  youth  as  an  amateur 
Though  highly  esteemed  for  his  wit  and  ge- 
nius among  his  contemporaries,  the  private 
history  of  Brewer  is  very  obscure. — Biog.  Brit* 

BREYDENIUCH  (Heiinakd  de)  dean 
of  the  church  of  Mayence,  in  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury.  He  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  and 
Mount  Sinai,  of  which  he  published  a  narra- 
tive, entitled  "  Opusculum  Sanctarum  Peri- 
grinationum  in  Montem  Syon,  ad  Venerandum 
Christi  Sepulchrum  in  Jerusalem,  atque  in 
Montem  Synaiad  Divam  Virginem  et  Martyrem 
Katherinam,"  Mayence,  1486,  folio.  "This 
work,  which  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and 
translated  into  French  and  German,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  earliest  printed  book  contain- 
ing the  Arabic  alphabet.  It  includes  five 
other  Oriental  alphabets,  though  iu correct, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  Turkish  words. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BREYN1US  (James)  a  botanist  of  Dant- 
zick  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  •'  Plantarum  Exoticarum  Centuria," 
1678,  folio,  with  plates ;  and  "  Fasciculus 
Plautarum  R  a  riorum,"  1689,  4to.  He  died  in 
1697.  John  Philip  Br lynius,  probably  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Kermes  insect  in  1731  ;  a  dissertation  on  that 
singular  species  of  Fern  called  Agnus  Scythi- 
cus,  or  Barometx,  in  vol.  xxxiii  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  ;  and  other  works  on  na- 
tural history. — Gronovii  Bibl.  Reg.  Animml.  et 
Lapid. 

BRIENNE  (Lewis  Henry  de  Lomenie, 
Count  de)  born  in  1 635  of  a  noble  French 
family,  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  state, 
which  o^  ••*  he  was  forced  to  resign.  In  a  fit 
of  chagrn.  he  would  have  entered  among  the 
Carthusians,  but  they  refused  to  receive  him, 
on  which  he  joined  the  Fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory, with  whom  however  he  did  not  continue 
long,  his  family  having  procured  a  lettrg  fa 
cachet,  empowering  them  to  confine  him  as  a 
lunatic  in  the  convent  of  St  Lazarus.  Here 
he  engaged  with  his  fellow  prisoner,  the  abbe* 
Cassagnes,  in  writing  the  secret  history  of 
Jansenism.  Tins  work  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  the  third  book,  when  a  dispute  took. 
place  between  the  authors,  in  the  course  o- 
which  the  abbe  inveighed  against  the  Society 
of  Port  Royal,  in  terms  which  gave  such  of- 
fence to  the  count,  that  he  was  provoked  to 
strike  him  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  The  blow 
was  so  far  from  hurting  the  abbe  that  it  hardly 
touched  lus  dressing-gown,  but  his  high  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  indiguity,  and  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Moreri  says 
that  the  count  de  Brienne  was  put  in  confine- 
ment for  having  dared  to  avow  a  passion  for 
the  princess  of  Mecklenburg.  He  died  at 
St  Lazarus  in  1698.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
book  of  travels,  of  poems,  and  of  a  critical 
treatise  on  French  poetry.  M.  de  Brienne, 
the  father  of  this  noblemen,  wrote  very  curi- 
ous memoirs,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1719, 
in  S  vols.  8vo. — Camutat  Hist.  Critiqu*  4m 
Jour  nam. 

BRIET  ox  BKIEXYQ*  <£mri)* 
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of  Abbeville,  born  1601.  He  wis  fellow  libra, 
rian  with  Cossart  in  the  Jesuit's  college  at  Pa- 
ns, and  is  the  author  of  several  learned  works, 
among  which  are  a  useful  but  unfinished  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  Parallela  Geographic  Vetcris 
et  Novae,"  S  vols.  4to,  1648;  "Annales 
Mundi,"  7  vols.  12mo ;  "  Xenia  Delphino 
oblata  Nomine  Collegii  Rothomagensis,  4to ; 
•'Theatrum  Geographicum  Europae  Veteris," 
folio;  "CoDcordia  Chronologica,"  5  vols. 
folio,  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Labbe ;) 
a  panegyric  upon  Father  Sirmund,  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  bon-mots  of  ancient  Latin  authors. 
He  died  in  1668,  in  the  college  of  his  order  at 
Paris. — Biog,  Univ. 

BRIGGS  (Henry)  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  about 
the  year  1566.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion at  a  grammar-school,  and  was  thence 
■eat  to  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  ultimately  elected  a  fellow.  He  was  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  when  G  re  si  l  am  college  was  established  in 
London,  was  appointed  the  first  geometry  pro- 
fessor. About  this  time  he  constructed  a  ta- 
ble for  finding  the  latitude,  from  an  observa- 
tion of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  In  1615 
he  was  engaged  on  the  subject  of  eclipses  and 
the  noble  invention  of  logarithms,  then  re- 
cently discovered,  the  theory  of  which  he  ex- 
flawed  to  his  auditors  at  Gresham  college. 
[e  toon  after  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Napier  in 
8cotland,  to  whom  he  proposed  an  alteration 
in  the  scale  of  logarithms,  from  the  hyperbolic 
form  of  the  discoverer,  to  that  in  which  one 
should  be  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  This  propo- 
sition was  adopted,  and  on  his  return  from  a 
becond  visit  in  1616,  he  published  the  first 
chilia  or  thousand  of  his  logarithms  in  octavo. 
In  1619  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  settled  at  Merton 
college,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  employed  in  the  most  laborious  com- 
pilations of  logaritlims  and  other  useful  works. 
In  1622  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  a 
north-west  passage,  which  production  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  great  work,  the  "  Arithmctica 
Logarithmica,"  London,  1624,  containing  the 
logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to  four- 
teen places  of  figures,  besides  the  index.  He 
also  completed  a  table  of  logarithms,  sines,  and 
tangents,  for  the  whole  quadrant ;  for  every 
hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  to  fourteer  places 
of  figures,  besides  the  index,  with  a  table  of 
natural  sines  for  the  same  to  fifteen  places, 
etc.  These  celebrated  tables  were  printed  at 
Gouda,  and  published  at  London  in  1631,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Trigonometria  Britannica." 
This  great  man  and  eminent  benefactor  to  sci- 
ence died  at  Merton  college  in  1630,  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  character  for  probity,  as 
well  as  for  genius  and  scientific  invention.  In 
the  works  already  mentioned,  we  meet  for  the 
irst  time,  with  several  important  discoveries, 
wnich  have  been  deemed  of  later  date ;  such 
•a  the  binomial  theory,  the  differential  me- 
ably  pointed  out  by  Dr  Hutton, 
to  his  mathematical  tables.  Mr. 
many  other  works  besides  the 
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foregoing,  the  principal  of  which  arc — "  la 
bles  for  the  Improvement  of  Navigation," 
1610  ;  "  Euclidis  Elementorum  vi  libri  pri 
ores,"  1620 ;  "  Mathematica  ab  Antiquii 
minus  coguita ;"  "  Commentarieson  the  Geo- 
metry of  Peter  Ramus ;"  "Dure  Epistolae  ad 
Celeberrimum  Virum  ;"  "  Animadversion es 
Geometric*  ;"  "An  English  Treatise  of  Com- 
mon Arithmetic,''  &c.  Some  of  these  are  still 
unpublished. — Biog.  Brit,  Huttoiis  Mathema- 
tical Tables  and  Diet, 

BRIGGS  (Williams)  an  eminent  English 
physician,  was  born  at  Norwich,  which  city 
his  father  represented  in  Parliament  in  1650. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  and  tutor.  Adopting  the  profession  of 
physic,  he  travelled  for  improvement,  and  on 
his  return  settled  in  London,  where  he  gra- 
dually acquired  great  reputation,  especially  as 
an  oculist,  and  became  physician  in  ordinary 
to  king  William,  and  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society.  lie  is 
principally  distinguished  for  a  work  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1676,  entitled  "  Opthalmo- 
graphia,  sive  Oculi  ejusque  Partium  Descrip- 
tio  Anatomica,  cui  accessit  nova  Visionis  The- 
oria,"  l£mo.  His  theory  of  vision,  which  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerves  act  like  chords  with  different  de- 
grees of  tension,  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  few  modern  physiologists.  Dr  Brigga 
published  other  papers  on  the  eye,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  He  died  in  1704. — 
Biog,  Brit* 

BRIG  HAM  (Nicholas)  biographer  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Cavershara  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  educated  at  Hart-ball,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He 
passed  his  time  in  reading  the  best  poets,  and 
his  admiration  of  Chaucer  was  such,  as  to  lead 
him  to  the  expense  of  beautifying  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  abbey,  and  removing  it  to 
the  more  conspicuous  place  where  it  now  stands. 
He  died  in  1559,  leaving  behind  bim  a  work, 
entitled  "  De  venationibus  Rerum  Momorabi- 
lium,"  of  which  Bale  has  made  great  use ; 
"  Memoirs  by  way  of  Diary,"  and  "  Miscel- 
laneous Poems." — Wood's  Athen.  Oxon, 

BRILL  (Matthew)  an  eminent  painter, 
was  *x>rn  in  1550,  and  was  employed  by  pope 
Gregc  y  XIII  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted 
in  fresco  several  landsca;>e9  in  the  I^oggie,  for 
which  the  pope  allowed  him  a  pension.  He 
would  probably  have  reached  a  high  rank  in 
the  list  of  landscape  painters,  but  he  died  in 
the  prime  of  life  at  Rome  in  1584,  aged  thirty- 
four. — Diet,  of  Painters, 

BRILL  (I'aul)  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  was 
originally  a  painter  of  the  tops  of  harpsicords, 
which  were  then  so  ornamented.  In  this 
humble  occupation  he  might  have  passed  his 
life,  had  not  the  reputation  of  his  brother 
awakened  his  emulation,  and  led  him  to  place 
himself  under  his  tuition.  He  assisted  his 
brother  in  his  works  in  the  Vatican,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  artist,  his  pension  was  continued 
to  him-    On  the  accession  of  Sixtus  V,  lw»  was 
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engaged  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  St  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  the  Scala  Santa  of  St  John  of  La- 
teran.  By  the  direction  of  Clement  VIII,  he 
painted  hut  great  work  in  the  Scala  Clementina, 
a  landscape  of  grand  scenery,  sixty-eight  feet 
wide,  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  St 
Clement  thrown  into  the  sea  with  an  anchor 
fastened  to  his  neck.  This  eminent  artist  died 
at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  seventy-two. — Bryan's 
Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Engr. 

BRINDLEY  (James)  a  native  of  Tunsted 
near  Wormhill,  Derbyshire,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer and  mechanic  of  the  last  century,  born  in 
1716.     The  poverty  of  his  family,  brought  on 
by  his  father  s  imprudence,  prevented  his  re- 
ceiving more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  at  seventeen  he  became  appren- 
ticed    to    a    millwright    near    Macclesfield, 
Cheshire,  where  his  abilities  very  early  deve- 
loped themselves.     On  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures  he  commenced  business  for  himself, 
as  an  engineer,  and  in  1752  displayed  great 
talent  in  contriving  a  water-engine  for  draining 
a  coal-mine  at  Clifton  in  Lancashire.     Three 
years  after,  a  silk-mill  which  he  constructed 
on  a  new  plan  for  Mr  Patterson  at  Congleton, 
and  other  works  of  the  same  description,  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,    then  occupied  in  planning  his 
great  undertaking  of  establishing  a  communi- 
cation  between   his  estate  at  Worsley  with 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  water.      This 
immense  work,  the  idea  of  which  was  ridiculed 
by  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  period,  as 
impracticable,    Mr  Brindley  undertook,    and 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  over  vallies,  rivers, 
flee,  completed,  extending  it  so  far  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  river  Mersey.    The  suc- 
cess of  this  bold  attempt  caused  him  to  be  em- 
ployed in  1766  in  a  plan  to  unite  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  which  he  also  commenced  by 
a  canal,    called  the    "  Grand  Trunk    Navi- 
gation Canal,"  but  dying  before  its  comple- 
tion, the  work  was  finished  in  1777  bv  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr  Henshaw.    From  this  main 
branch,  Brindley  also  cut  another  canal  near 
Haywood  in  Staffordshire,  uniting  it  with  the 
Sevesn  in  the  vicinity  of  Bewdley,  and  finished 
it  in  1772.      From*  this  period  scarcely  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  was  entered 
upon  without  his  superintendence  or  advice  ; 
among  other  designs  he  drew  out  one  for  drain- 
ing the  fens  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  another  for  clearing  the  Liverpool 
docks  of  the  mud  which  had  accumulated  ; 
this  latter  plan  was  especially  successful.    The 
variety  of  his  inventions  and  the  fertility  of  his 
resources  were  only  equalled  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  with  which  he  carried  his  expe- 
dients into  effect.     He  seldom  used  any  model 
or  drawing,  relying  entirely  on  the  vigour  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  retentiveness  of  Ids 
memory,  but  when  any  material  difficulty  in- 
tervened, generally  retired  to  bed,  and  there 
meditated  on  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  it. 
On  such  occasions  he  has  been  known  to  se- 
clude himself  for  days,  and  so  partial  was  he 
to  the  scheme  of  inland  navigation  which  has 
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immortalised  him,  that  he  is  said,  to~ 
humourously  put  to  him  on  his  examination 
before  the  house  of  Commons,  "  For  what 
purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to  have  been 
created?"  at  once  to  have  replied,  "  Un- 
doubtedly to  feed  navigable  canals."  In  1771 
the  intensity  of  his  application  to  business 
brought  on  a  hectic  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  27th  September  in  that  year,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  Turnhurst  m 
Staffordshire. — Biog.  Brit. 

BRINV1LLIERS  (Maroufritb  D'Au- 
brai,  Marchioness  of.)  The  singular  atrocity 
of  this  woman  gives  her  a  species  of  infamous 
claim  to  notice  in  this  collection.    She 


born  at  Paris  in  1651,  being  the  daughter  of 
D'Auhrai,  lieutenant -civil  of  Paris,  who 


ried  her  to  N.  Gobelin,  maiquis  of  Brinvilliers. 
Although  possessed  of  attractions  to  captivate 
lovers,  she  was  for  some  time  much  attached 
to  her  husband,  but  at  length  became  madly 
in  love  with  a  Gascon  officer,  named  Goden 
St  Croix,  who  had  been   introduced  by  the 
marquis,  who  was  adjutant  of  the  regiment  of 
Normandy.       Her  father  being  informed  of 
this  affair,  imprisoned  the  officer,  who  was 
altogether  an  adventurer,  in  the  Bastile,  where 
he  was  detained-  a  year,  a  circumstance  which 
induced  the  marchioness  to  be  more  outwardly 
circumspect,  but  at  the  same  time  to  nourish 
the  most  implacable  hatred  to  her  father  and 
her  whole  family.     While  in  the  Bastile,  St 
Croix  learnt  from  an  Italian,  named  Exili,  the 
art  of  composing  the  most  subtle  and  mortal 
poisons,  and  the  result  on  his  release  was  the 
destruction  by  this  means,  in  concurrence  with 
his  mistress,  of  her  father,  sister,  and  two  bro- 
thers, all  of  whom  were  poisoned  in  the  same 
year,  1670.     During  all  this  time  the  mar- 
chioness was  visiting  the  hospitals,  outwardly 
as  a  devotee,  but  as  afterwards  strongly  sus- 
pected, really  in  order  to  try  on  the  patients 
the  effect  of  the  poisons  produced  by  her  pa- 
ramour.    The  discovery  of  these  monstrous 
criminals  was  produced  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner :  while  at  work  in  distilling  poi- 
son, St  Croix  accidentally  dropped  the  glass 
mask  which  he  wore  to  prevent  inhaling  the 
noxious  vapour,  and  the  consequence  was  his 
instant  death.    Nobody  claiming  his  effects, 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  government,  and 
the  marchioness  had  the  imprudence  to  lay 
claim  to  a  casket,  and  appeared  so  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  that  the  authorities  ordered  it  to 
be  opened,  when  it  was  found  to  be  full  of 
packets  of  poison,  with  ticketed  descriptions  of 
tbe  different  effects  which  they  would  produce* 
Informed  of  the  opening  of  the  casket,  the  ex- 
ecrable woman  made  her  escape  to  England, 
whence  she  passed  to  Liege,  where  she  was 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Paris.    Being  tried, 
she  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  father, 
sister,  and  brothers,  and  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed and  burnt.    In  this  dreadful  situatioa 
she  evinced  extraordinary  courage,  amountis/ 
almost  to  nonchalance.    On  entering  the 
ber  in  which  she  was  to  be  put  to  the 
by  the  torture  of  swallowing  water* 
I  served  three  buckfcU  tu\\  Ttteuixfl&, 
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I,  "  It  m  surely  intended  to  drown  me ; 
far  it  u  absurd  to  suppose  one  of  my  dimen- 
sions can  swallow  all  that."  She  listened  to 
her  sentence  without  exhibiting  either  weak- 
ness or  alarm,  and  showed  no  other  emotion 
on  her  way  to  execution,  than  to  request  that 
she  might  be  so  placed  as  not  to  see  the  officer 
who  had  apprehended  her.  She  also  ascended 
unaided  and  barefoot  up  the  ladder  on  to 
the  scaffold.  This  woman  after  all  possessed 
some  sense  of  religion  ;  she  went  regularly  to 
confession,  and  when  arrested  at  Leige.  a  sort 
of  general  form  was  found  in  her  possession, 
which  sufficiently  alluded  to  her  criminality  to 
form  a  strong  presumption  against  hex.  What 
adds  to  the  atrocity  of  this  wretch's  charac- 
ter, she  was  proved  to  have  had  connexions 
with  many  persons  suspected  of  the  same 
crimes,  *nd  to  hare  provided  poisons  for  the 
use  of  others.  Many  persons  of  quality  lost 
their  lives  about  this  period  ;  and  the  in- 
vestigation seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  disco- 
very of  so  much  guilt  in  this  way,  that  it  was 
politically,  but  disgracefully  put  an  end  to. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  indifference  of  the 
marquis  of  Brinvilliers  to  his  wife's  conduct, 
induced  her  to  spare  one  so  much  in  her  power. 
She  suffered  on  the  17th  Jury,  1676. — Novv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

BRISSON  ot  BRISSONIUS  (Bar* abas) 
an  eminent  French  lawyer  and  philological 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Poitou,  and  became  a  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Henry  HI  made 
him  advocate-general,  counsellor  of  state,  and 
in  1580  president-a-mortier.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  that  prince,  who  employed  him 
in  various  negociations,  and  sent  him  ambassa- 
dor to  England.  On  his  return  he  was  order- 
ed by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  his 
own  ordinances  and  those  of  his  predecessors, 
which  task  Hrisson  accomplished  with  great 
expedition.  He  composed  several  other  learn* 
ed  and  professional  works,  the  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  of  which  is  a  treatise  "De 
Kegio  Persarum  Principatu."  The  ultimate 
fate  of  this  learned  man  was  very  unfortunate. 
Continuing  in  Paris  while  it  was  besieged  by 
Henry  IV  in  1589,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
partisans  of  the  league  to  take  the  office  of 
first  president  of  the  Parliament.  His  con- 
duct as  a  magistrate  was  made  a  pretext  for 
an  accusation  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  hanged  in  November  1591. 
Several  persons  were  afterwards  punished  for 
their  share  in  this  transaction* — Aloreri.  Novv, 
Vict.  Hist, 

BRISSON  (Mathurin  Jamis)  a  French 
naturalist  and  chemist  of  the  last  century,  a 
native  of  the  same  province,  and  probably  of 
the  same  family  with  the  subject  of  the  fore- 
going article.  He  was  destined  for  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  which  he  relinquished  to 
become  the  assistant  of  the  celebrated  Reau- 
mur, in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  He  afterwards  was  elected 
a  member  of  that  learned  body,  and  read  a 
course  of  lectures  on  physics  and  natural  his- 
tari^-m  i-nn  junction  with  the  abbe.  Nollet.    He 
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died  in  1806.  aged  eighty-three,  having  had 
the  misfortune  tor  a  few  years  to  survive  hia 
faculties.  Brisson  published  several  useful 
works  on  natural  history,  particularly  a  syste- 
matic treatise  on  ornithology  in  1763.  He 
also  wrote  the  "Principles  of  Chemistry," 
translated  and  published  in  English  in  1801, 
8vo. — Biog.  Univ. 

BRISSOT  (Pierre)  a  physician  who  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation  about  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Fontenai  Ie  Comte.  in  Poictou,  born  1478. 
Having  gone  through  the  necessary  studies  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  he  took  his  degree  in 
physic  in  1514,  and  soon  after  read  a  course 
of  lectures,  in  which  he  defended  the  ancient 
Greek  practitioners  against  the  Arabian  school 
of  medicine,  then  principally  followed.  In 
conformity  with  the  same  opinions,  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Galen's  work  "De 
Curatione  Morborum,"  but  getting  afterwards 
into  a  controversy  with  the  Parisian  physicians, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  phlebotomy  in  cases 
of  pleurisy,  the  cry  was  raised  so  strongly 
against  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  retire  to 
Ebora  in  Portugal.  In  this  country  however 
he  found  antagonists  even  more  hostile  than 
in  his  native  land.  Denys,  physician  to  the 
king,  not  only  attacked  him  with  great  viru- 
lence, but  found  means  to  enlist  the  bigotry  of 
the  priesthood  on  his  side,  who  stigmatized 
him  as  a  Lutheran  or  reformer  in  the  science. 
The  court  took  up  the  question,  and  forbade 
bleeding  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  university  of  Salamanca  de-* 
declared  in  favour  of  the  practice.  On  this 
occasion  Brissot  wrote  a  tract  which  was  not 
printed  all  after  his  decease,  but  has  since 
gone  through  several  editions ;  it  is  entitled 
"  De  Vena  Secanda  turn  in  PleuritiHe,  turn  in 
aliis  Viscerum  Inflammationibus  Iibellus  Apo- 
logeticua,"  17*5.  He  died  in  152*.— Bayfe. 
Halter  Dibl.  Med.  Prnet. 

BRISSOT  (Jean  Pierre)  the  son  of  a  trat- 
teur  of  Chartres  in  the  Orleannois,  born  1754. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  and 
served  five  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  profession, 
but  quitting  it  abruptly  in  the  pursuit  of  poli- 
tics, incurred  the  resentment  cf  his  father,  and 
was  compelled  for  a  time  to  rely  on  the  kind 
offices  of  some  friends  of  the  family  for  sub- 
sistence. Thrown  thus  upon  his  own  resources 
he  engaged  as  editor  of  the  "  Courier  de  1' Eu- 
rope," a  revolutionary  journal  then  carried  on 
at  Boulogne.  The  boldness  of  his  opinions 
soon  produced  the  suppression  of  the  paper  by 
the  government,  and  in  the  leisure  now  afford- 
ed him,  be  published  the  "  Theory  of  Crimi- 
nal Law,"  in  two  8vo  vols.  1780,  and  two 
further  essays  on  the  same  subject,  which 
gained  him  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Cha- 
lomvsur-Marne.  He  also  commenced  about 
the  same  period  a  work,  afterwards  completed 
in  ten  volumes,  called  "  A  Philosophical  Li* 
brary  of  Criminal  Law/'  and  a  small  treatise 
j  "  On  Truth."  Having  married  Mademoiselle, 
|  Dupont,  a  young  lady  employed  under  Madame 
!  de  Genlis,  in  instructing  the  daughters  of  the 
notorious  Philip  Fgalite,  duke  of  Orleans,  he 
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took  his  wife  to  England,  where  he  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  journal  favourable  to 
liberty,  to  be  called  "  An  universal  Corre- 
spondence on  Points  interesting  to  the  Wel- 
fare of  Alan,"  intending  to  circulate  it  secretly 
in  France.  The  scheme  however  failed,  and 
his  circumstances  becoming  involved,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile  in  July  1784,  on  a  charge  of  writing  a  li- 
bel in  concert  with  Monsieur  de  Pelleport. 
The  Orleans  interest,  obtained  through  the  in- 
tercession of  his  wife,  soon  procured  his  libe- 
ration, on  a  promise  of  renouncing  politics,  and 
he  obtaiued  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the 
chancery  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  but  una- 
ble to  refrain,  he  published  a  pamphlet  against 
the  archbishop  of  Sens,  called  "  No  Bank- 
ruptcy," &c.  which  again  occasioned  an  order 
for  his  arrest.  This  he  avoided  by  once  more 
quitting  France,  and  becoming  for  a  time  the 
conductor  of  "  Le  Courier  Belgique,"  at 
Mechlin.  In  1788  he  went  to  America  with 
the  view  of  organizing  a  republican  colony  of 
Frenchmen  in  that  country,  and  on  his  return 
printed  his  travels,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  The  state  of  public  affairs 
now  induced  him  to  write  •*  A  Plan  of  Con- 
duct for  the  Deputies  of  the  People,"  in  con- 
templation of  the  assembling  of  the  Slates  Ge- 
neral, and  shortly  after  he  became  president 
of  the  jacobin  club.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
to  which  body  he  soon  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed secretary,  and  by  his  activity  and  talent 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  composed 
principally  of  members  from  the  department 
of  theGironde,  whence  they  were  indifferently 
denominated  Girondists  or  Brissotines.  Dur- 
ing a  short  period  he  was  unquestionably  at 
the  summit  of  power,  but  the  secession  of  Du- 
moorier  shook  his  party,  and  quarrelling  with 
the  jacobin  club,  Brissot  was  expelled,  on 
which  occasion  he  published  his  "  Address  to 
all  Republicans.*'  The  prospect  of  the  fatal 
issue  of  the  king's  trial  appears  to  have  shock- 
ed him,  and  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by 
a  proposal  of  deferring  his  execution  till  the 
constitution  should  be  perfected.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  influence  of  Robespiene  has- 
tened his  downfall ;  in  1793  the  ruin  of  his 
party  was  complete ;  many  of  them  fled,  among 
the  rest  Brissot  himself,  but  he  was  prevented 
in  his  attempt  to  escape  into  Switzerland,  and 
brought  to  trial  with  twenty-one  of  his  friends 
on  the  34th  of  October  in  that  year  ;  at  this 
period  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  to  be  con- 
demned were  synonymous  terms.  The  evi- 
dence not  being  conclusive  against  them,  the 
convention  decreed  that  "  The  jury  might  at 
any  time  declare  themselves  convinced  with- 
out waiting  for  further  proceedings."  They 
were  of  course  convicted,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber perished  the  next  morning  with  great  for- 
titude upon  the  scaffold.  The  political  faults 
of  Brissot  seem  to  have  consisted  more  in  va- 
nity, enthusiasm,  and  precipitation,  than  in 
6ad  intentions,  although  by  no  means  untaint- 
ed with  the  vices  attendant  on  ambition.  In 
private  life  his  character  was  irreproachable. 
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aud  he  waj  proof  against  pecuniary  tempta- 
tion under  very  narrow  circumstances  at  all 
times. — Aikin's  G.  Biog.  Diet, 

BRITTON  (Thomas)  better  known  as 
"  the  musical  small- coal -man,"  a  trade  he  fol* 
lowed  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  hit 
sixtieth  year,  in  September  1714.  He  was  a 
native  of  Higham  Ferrers,  Northants,  and  hav- 
ing served  his  time  in  London,  converted  a 
stable  next  to  St  John's  Gate  on  Clerkenwsil 
Green  into  a  house,  in  which  he  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  where  he  once  gave  a  concert  which 
was  attend  d  by  many  persons  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, Handel  and  Dr  Pepusch  both  per* 
forming  at  it.  In  addition  to  his  passion  for 
music,  which  was  very  early  developed,  and 
led  him  to  purchase  every  musical  volume  that 
came  in  his  way,  his  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Garenciers,  his  neighbour,  turned  his  attention 
to  chemistry,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient, 
constructing  himself  for  his  own  use  a  moveable 
laboratory.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
silly  joke  ;  a  ventriloquist  being  introduced  at 
the  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  a  seem- 
ingly supernatural  voice  announced  his  imme- 
diate dissolution,  commanding  him  to  fall  OH 
his  knees  and  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  this 
the  poor  old  man  immediately  did,  but  was  to 
terrified,  that  though  the  trick  was  explained 
to  him,  he  took  at  once  to  his  bed  and  died  in 
a  few  days.  His  collection  of  music  sold  for 
upwards  of  100/. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mnt, 

BROCKLESBY  (Richard)  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wat 
of  an  Irish  family,  but  was  born  at  Minehead 
in  Somersetshire  in  1723.  He  was  educated 
at  Bally  tore  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  the 
same  master  with  Burke,  though  he  was  not  a 
school-fellow  of  that  statesman.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Edinburgh  university,  and  thence  to 
Ley  den,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  MD.  in 
1745.  He  soon  after  settled  in  London,  and 
in  1751  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicans.  Having  obtained  a  diplo- 
ma from  Cambridge,  he  became  in  1756  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  ;  and  in  1758  he  was  ap- 
pointed physican  to  the  army,  in  which  capa- 
city he  served  in  Germany  during  the  seven 
yean'  war.  In  October  1760  he  was  made 
physician  to  the  hospitals  for  the  British  forces, 
and  returned  home  a  little  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  in  1763.  Establishing  himself 
in  the  metropolis  he  soon  acquired  extensive 
practice,  ana  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  literary  characters  and  statesmen  of 
the  age,  which  last  circumstance  contributed 
much  to  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  He  died  in  1797.  His 
medical  writings  consist  of  a  few  small  tracts ; 
and  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  in  a  medical  journal.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  "  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients," 
which  was  translated  in  German. — HutcsJif 
sont  Biog,  Med. 

BRODEAU  (Johk)  in  Latin  Brod»us, 
eminent  critic,  was  descended  from  a 
French  family,  and  born  at  TooxaVn,  Wtia* 
was  liberally  educated  a&&Vn\entao,ta  % 
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Han,  bat  be  soon  forsook  that  line  of  study 
and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  languages  and 
polite  literature.  He  travelled  into  Italy  where 
lie  came  acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembo,  and , 
other  eminent  characters,  and  on  his  return,  led 
a  retired  learned  life,  to  the  production  of  many 
able  works,  the  principal  of  which  are—"  Mis-  ' 
cellanea,"  a  collection  of  criticisms  and  re- 
marks ;  "  Annotations  in  Oppianum,  Q.  Ca- 
labrum  at  Colothum,"  Basil  1552,  8vo  ;  "  An- 
not  in  Xenophontem,  Gr.  et  Lat"  ibid,  1559, 
folio  ;  "  Nota*  in  Martialem,"  ibid,  1559,  folio ; 
"  Epigrammata  Gneca  cum  AnnoL  Brodsei  et 
H*  Steph."  Frankfort,  1600,  folio.— Bayle. 
Moreri. 

BROECKHUYSE(Joiin)  in  Latin  Broeck- 
husius,  a  distinguished  scholar,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1649,  where  his  father  was  a 
clerk  in  the  admiralty.    He  made  an  early 
progress  in  Latin  and  polite  literature,  but  his 
father  dying  while  he   was  young,  he  was 
taken  from  literary  pursuits,  and  placed  with  ' 
an  apothecary.     Disliking  this  profession,  he  , 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1674  sailed  to  Ame-  j 
rica  with  his  regiment,  in  the  fleet  under  ad*  j 
miral  de  Ruyter.    On  his  return,  he  went  into 
garrison  at  Utrecht,  where  he   contracted  a ! 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  Gramus,  which 
led  to  his  resumption  of  literary  pursuits.   He 
subsequently  became  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
militia  companies  at  Amsterdam,  which  placed  j 
him  in  easy  circumstances,  and  allowed  him 
leisure  to  follow  his  inclination.     His  works 
are— '*  Carmina,"  1684,    12mo,  Amsterdam, 
1711,  4to;  "  Acti   Sincerii  Samazarii  Opera 
Iatina  acccdunt  vitse,  &c."  Amsterdam,  1727 ; 
"  Aonii  Pfclearii  Verulani  opera,"  ibid,  1696, 
8vo ;  "  S.  Aurelii  I*ropertii  Elegiarum,"  ibid. 
1727,  4to  ;  "  Albii  Tibulli  quae  extant,  &c." 
ibid.  1708,  4to.    His  Dutch  poems,  with  the 
life  of  the  author,  were  published  by  Hoog- 
atraaten,  Amsterdam,  1722,  8vo.  His  editions 
of  the  classics  are  deemed  valuable.    He  died 
in  1707. — Saxii  Onom.     Dibdin't  Clonics, 

BROME  (Alexander)  an  English  writer 
of  songs  and  burlesque  poetry,  who  exerted 
his  talents  on  the  side  of  Charles  I,  in  ridicule 
of  the  puritans,  whose  credit  he  is  said  to  have 
in  no  slight  degree  affected  by  the  exertion  of 
his  talents.  He  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in 
1666,  his  occupation  being  that  of  an  attorney 
in  the  court  of  the  lord-mayor  of  London. 
Baker  observes,  that  he  was  author  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  songs  and  epigrams  pub- 
lished against  the  rump,  and  three  editions  of 
his  poems  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being 
that  of  1661.  He  also  wrote  a  congratulatory 
poem  on  the  Restoration,  and  was  concerned 
m  translations  of  Horace  and  Lucretius.  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a  comedy,  called 
**  The  Cunning  Lovers,"  and  edited  the  plays 
of  his  namesake  Richard  Brome. — Biog.  Dram. 
Ellis'  Specimens. 

BROME  (Richard)  an  English  dramatist, 

[temporary  with  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley, 

'  er,  &c.  to  the  first  of  whom  he  was  origi- 

only  a  servant.    He  however  wrote  him- 

considerable  repute,  being  exclusively 

*•»  the  composition  of  comedies,  of 
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which  there  are  fifteen  still  remaining.  His 
pieces  were  acted  in  his  own  days  with  consi- 
derable applause,  and  one  of  them,  entitled 
"  The  Jovial  Crew,"  has  been  acted  with  ap- 
probation a  few  years  ago.  He  died  in  1 632, 
— Bio£.  IJram. 

BROMFIELD  (William)  an  English  sur- 

§eon  of  eminence,  who  was  a  native  of  Lem- 
on, and  a  pupil  of  Ranby,  the  surgeon  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
1741  he  became  a  lecturer  on  anatomy.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Martin  Madden  he 
founded  the  Lock  hospital,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  surgeon.  To  increase  the  funds  of  this 
charity  he  produced  an  alteration  of  an  old 
comedy,  '•  The  City  Match,"  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  burgeons  of 
St  George's  hospital,  and  also  of  the  queen's 
household.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1793.  Bromfield  was  the  author  of 
"  Chirurgical  Observations  and  Cases,"  1773, 
2  vols.  6vo;  and  a  few  professional  tracts  of 
little  importance. — Nichols1  Lit,  Anted,  rf  the 
18th  Century. 

BROMPTON  (John)  a  Cistercian  monk 
and  abbot  of  Jorevall  in  Yorkshire.  "  The 
Chronic  on,"  that  goes  under  bis  name,  but 
which  Selden  says  he  only  procured  for  his 
monastery,  begins  at  the  year  588,  when  the 
monk  Augustin  came  to  England,  and  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  death  of  Richard  1  in  1198. 
This  historian,  whoever  he  was,  lived  after 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  111,  as 
he  digresses  in  order  to  speak  of  the  contract 
between  Edward's  sister  Joan,  and  David,  af- 
terwards king  of  Scotland.  This  chronicle  is 
printed  in  the  '«  Decern  Script.  Hist.  Anglia*," 
London  1652,  folio. — Selden.     Tanner. 

BRONGNIART  (Arci'sms  Lewis)  apo- 
thecary to  Lewis  XVI,  and  an  eminent  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
giving  courses  of  lectures  on  physics  and  che- 
mistry, at  a  period  when  those  sciences  were 
but  little  cultivated  at  Paris.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  college  of  Pharmacy, 
succeeded  Rouelle  the  younger  as  professor  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and  was  after- 
wards colleague  with  Fourcroy  at  the  republi- 
can Lyceum  and  the  Garden  of  Plants.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  period  succeeding  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  apothecary  to  the  army,  and  at 
length  he  became  professor  at  the  museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  died  at  Paris,  February 
24tb  1804.  Brongniart  published  a  valuable 
work  entitled  '*  Tableau  Analytique  des  Com- 
binaisons  et  Decompositions  de  differentes 
Substances,"  Paris,  1778,  8vo.  He  assisted 
Hassenfratx  in  1792,  in  the  Journal  des  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  et  Metiers  ;  and  was  engaged  in 
other  periodical  works. — Biog.  Univ. 

BROOCM  AN  (Ch  arlfs  Ulric)  a  Swedish 
writer  on  the  subjects  of  education  and  peda- 
gogical literature.  Born  in  low  life,  he  raised 
himself  into  notice,  and  obtained  the  patro- 
nage of  the  king,  who  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  early  studies,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Germany,  for  the  purpos* 
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of  investigating  the  various  systems  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  adopted  in  that  country.  From 
these  Broocman  formed  a  system  of  bis  own  on 
eclectic  principles.  Returning  home  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  different  educational 
institutions  in  German y,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  ;  a  work 
composed  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  abounding 
in  learning  and  ingenious  observation,  but  not 
displaying  those  comprehensive  views  of  gene- 
ral principles  which  the  subject  demands.  He 
waa  then  appointed  rector  of  the  German 
school  at  Stockholm  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  commenced  a  pedagogical  journal,  in  which 
may  be  found  many  interesting  papers  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  education.  He  died  in 
the  flower  of  bis  age  in  1812,  a  short  time 
after  be  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  a 
committee  for  reforming  the  state  of  education 
and  schools  in  Sweden* — Literary  Chronicle. 

BROOKE  (Jambs)  an  ingenious  writer  of 
the  last  century,  who  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  North  Briton"  after  it  was  relin- 
quished by  Wilkes,  till  its  termination.  He 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  and  was  particu- 
larly intimate  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  Chur- 
chill, Lloyd,  Murphy,  and  other  literary  cha- 
racters of  distinction.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  political  pamphlets,  pro- 
logues, epilogues,  songs,  and  other  light  pieces, 
many  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  spirited 
and  humourous  effusions.  His  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  the  fund  of 
wit  and  anecdote  which  he  possessed,  render- 
ed him  a  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. He  died  after  a  short  illness  in  Rath- 
bone-place,  London,  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
eigbtv, — Monthly  Mag. 

BROOKE  (Ralph)  York  herald  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Britan- 
mca  of  Campden,  in  two  works,  the  second 
of  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish,  but 
which  has  been  since  given  to  the  world  by 
Anstey.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  and  un- 
principled conduct,  and  twice  imprisoned  and 
suspended  for  scandalous  misbehaviour.  His 
only  production  of  any  character  is  a  work  de- 
dicated to  James  I,  entitled  "  A  Catalogue 
and  Succession  of  Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Mar- 
quisses,  Earls,  and  Viscounts,  of  this  Realm, 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  until  1619/'  small 

folio.     He  died  in  1625 Noble' $  College  of 

Anns, 

BROOKE  or  BROKE  (sir  Robert)  an 
eminent  lawyer,  appointed  chief- justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  I.  He  had  been  previously  common 
Serjeant  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  and 
was  higlriy  valued  for  his  skill  and  integrity  in 
his  profession.  He  wrote  "  La  Graunde 
Abridgment,"  an  abstract  of  the  "  Year  Books," 
to  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  among  which  the  first  is 
reckoned  the  best.  He  also  collected  the  most 
remarkable  cases  adjudged  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  the  6th  Henry  VIII  to 
the  fourth  of  queen  Mary,  under  the  title  of 
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"  Auscun's  Novel  Cases,"  of  which  there  have 
also  been  several  editions.  He  was  likewise 
the  author  of  "  A  Reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Limitations,  2 2d  Henry  V  111,  cap.  2,"  Lon- 
don, 1647,  8vo.  He  died  in  1558. — Gen. 
Diet.  vol.  x.     Tanner. 

BROOKE  (Frances)  novellist  and  dra- 
matist. Her  maiden  name  was  Moore,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  who  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  rector  of  Colney 
in  Norfolk,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of 
Quebec.  She  was  as  remarkable  for  the  sua- 
vity and  gentleness  of  her  manners,  as  for 
her  literary  talents.  The  first  known  literary 
performance  of  Mrs  Brooke  was  the  "Old 
Maid,"  a  periodical  work  published  weekly, 
from  November  1755  to  July  1756.  In  the 
same  year  she  published  "  Virginia,"  a  tra- 
gedy, and  in  1763  the  novel  of  "  Lady  Juliet 
Mandeville,"  which  excited  considerable  at- 
tention. She  is  also  the  author  of  "  Emily 
Montague,"  and  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  St  Forlaix,"  in  4  vols,  each  ;  as  also  of 
the  "  Excursion,"  2  vols,  and  the  "  Siege  of 
Sinope,"  a  tragedy,  which  added  little  to  her 
reputation.  She  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
pleasing  musical  piece  of  "  Rosina,"  which  is 
still  popular.  Her  concluding  work  was  a  si- 
milar drama,  entitled  "  Marian."  She  died  » 
few  weeks  after  her  husband  in  1789. — Biagm 
Dram. 

BROOKE  (Henry)  an  ingenious  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1706.  He  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Sheridan,  and  thence  removed  to  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  entered  at  the  Temple,  where  he  was 
much  noticed  for  his  genius  and  vivacity,  and 
among  bis  early  friends,  he  numbered  Pope 
and  Swift.  Being  recalled  to  Ireland,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  a  juvenile 
female  cousin,  whom  he  privately  married,  and 
the  young  lady  became  a  mother  before  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  domestic  retirement,  until  his 
increasing  family  induced  him  to  visit  Lon- 
don, with  a  view  to  profit  by  his  abilities. 
Here,  under  the  eye  of  Pope,  he  wrote  his 
poem  "  On  Universal  Beauty.  Returning  to 
Ireland,  he  unwillingly  practised  as  a  cham- 
ber council,  and  again  visiting  London,  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  which  go- 
vernment would  not  allow  the  theatres  to  per- 
form ;  a  refusal  which  rendered  it  so  popular, 
that  he  obtained  more  by  its  publication  than 
in  the  usual  way  would  have  been  gained  by 
its  performance.  He  then  attached  him- 
self to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  but  finding 
his  means  inadequate  to  his  support  in  the 
style  in  which  he  moved,  was  induced  by  his 
wife  to  return  to  a  life  of  privacy  in  his  native 
country.  He  there  wrote  his  "  Earl  of  West- 
moreland," a  tragedy,  which  was  followed  by 
his  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotism.  That 
was  during  a  period  of  rebellion,  and 
lord-lieutenant,  the  «tx\  oi  CtaftX«f&Ja\&.,  \ft 
ward  botH  fcia  poetry  isA  y^*6**  V* 
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the  pott  of  barrack-master.  In  1747  he  as- 
sisted in  More's  fables  for  the  female  sex ; 
rarious  minor  productions  followed,  and  in 
1749  he  produced  his  "  Earl  of  Essex/'  a  tra- 
gedy. Once  more  seeking  retirement  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother,  possessed  of  a  family  al- 
most as  numerous  as  his  own,  in  17612  he 
Wrote  a  prose  work,  entitled  "  The  Trial  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,"  in  which  he  generously 
endeavoured  to  remove  a  j>ortion  of  the  heavy 
prejudices  entertained  against  that  part  of  the 
Irish  population.  His  celebrated  novel  of 
'•  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  appeared  in  1766, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention,  for  some 
admirable  strokes  relative  to  the  formation  of 
the  heads  and  understandings  of  young  people, 
although  wild  and  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
methodistical  spirit  of  religion.  His  thought- 
lessness in  money  matters,  about  this  time, 
much  embarrassed  bim,  and,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  selling  his  paternal  lands,  he  first 
rented  a  house  in  Kildare,  and  subsequently  a 
farm  near  his  old  abode,  where  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved wife,  after  an  union  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
gave  an  irreparable  shock  to  his  intellects, 
which  ended  in  total  imbecility.  Previous  to 
this  catastrophe,  his  work  of  "  Juliet  Gren- 
ville,"  announced  his  mental  decay,  and  a 
poem  on  "  The  Redemption,"  although  con- 
taining many  poetical  beauties,  exhibited  so 
much  of  the  extravagance  of  Behmenism,  as 
to  add  to  the  melancholy  conviction,  that  his 
intellects  were  irreparably  injured.  He  died 
in  1783,  leaving  only  two  survivors  out  of  his 
seventeen  children.  His  dramatic  and  other 
works  (his  novels  excepted)  were  published  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  1792,  by  his  daughter  Miss  Brooke. 
— Life  prefixed  to  his  Poems. 

BROOME  (William,  LL.D.)  an  English 
divine  and  poet,  born  of  humble  parentage  in 
the  palatinate  of  Chester,  and  educated  at  Eton, 
whence,  beiue  superannuated  for  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  removed  to  St  John's. 
Having  acquired  considerable  reputation  for 
talent  as  well  as  learning,  he  engaged  with 
Ozell  and  Oldisworth  in  a  prose  translation  of 
Homer ;  after  which  Pope  employed  him  to 
extract  from  Eustathius  notes  for  his  version  of 
the  Iliad,  and  sulwequently  associated  him 
with  himself  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Broome  on  this  occasion  took  for  his  share  the 
second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  six- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  twenty-third  books. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  work  however,  a 
quarrel  ensued,  respecting  the  smallness  of  his 
remuneration  (vis.  500/.  and  100  copies)  which 
Broome  thought  too  little  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  disagreement,  a  niche  was  assigned  him 
in  the  Dunciad.  Having  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Sturston,  Suffolk,  he  resigned  it  shortly 
after  for  the  livings  of  Eye  and  Oakley  Magna, 
in  the  same  county,  and  died  November  16, 
1745,  at  Bath,  where  he  lies  buried  in  the 
abbey.  A  translation  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  arc  also 
it  from  his  pen. — Biog.  Brit. 

~ZH1  (Carlo)  possibly  the  greatest 

record,  much  better  known  by  the 

Mi*  bestowed  on  him  in  com- 


pliment  by  the  Farina  family.  He  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1705,  and  is  said  to  have  been  emas- 
culated by  an  accident  received  in  riding,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession.  He 
received  his  early  musical  education  under  his 
father,  and  subsequently  studied  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Porpora.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  ho 
visited  Home,  where  he  at  once  established  his 
wonderful  physical  superiority  as  a  singer,  by  a 
triumphant  contest  in  an  opera  with  an  extra- 
ordinary performer  on  the  trumpet.  After  dis- 
playing his  great  powers  in  other  continental 
capitals  he  came  to  Ixmdon  in  1754,  where  ho 
met  with  presents  and  encouragement  that  pro- 
duced much  invective  and  sarcasm  at  the  pe- 
riod ;  but  to  which  exalted  genius  and  ability 
in  every  line  rr.ay  very  duly  lay  a  claim  ;  and 
according  even  to  the  sober  testimony  of  Dr 
Burney,  the  musical  powers  of  Farinelli  had 
scarcely  ever  met  before  in  any  human  being. 
In  1737  he  left  England  with  an  intention  to 
return  again,  bit  visiting  Spain  his  talents 
were  found  bo  serviceable  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
eased mind  and  melancholy  temperament  of 
Pbilip  V.  that  a  large  pension  was  settled  upon 
him,  and  he  was  totally  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  court.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors  no  admin  is  terer  of  amusement 
had  been  rewarded  like  Farinelli,  who  became 
the  channel  of  court  favour,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence courted  by  even  the  proudest  grandees. 
His  conduct  in  this  trying  situation  did  him  the 
highest  honour  ;  far  from  assuming  airs  of  pa- 
tronage or  consequence,  he  behaved  with  so 
much  decorum  and  propriety,  that  he  even 
conciliated  the  regard  of  those  who  would  na- 
turally hate  and  oppose  him.  Various  anec- 
dotes of  his  greatness  of  mind  and  prudence  in 
this  respect  are  related,  as  also  of  his  general 
liberality,  freedom  from  mean  jealousy  of  kin- 
dred talent,  and  great  kindness  of  nature.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Philip  V.  he  enjoyed  the  same 
favour  with  Ferdinand  VI.  but  was  released 
from  the  tedious  uniformity  of  his  former  life, 
and  made  sole  director  of  the  opera.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  knighthood  of  Calatrava  was  also 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  much  em- 
ployed as  a  political  agent  by  the  ministers  of 
the  courts  opposed  to  France.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  a  change  of  politics  following, 
Farinelli  was  honourably  dismissed  with  the 
retention  of  all  his  pensions  ;  on  which  he  re- 
tired to  Bologna,  where  he  built  a  superb  man- 
sion and  enjoyed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  cul- 
tivated leisure.  He  always  exhibited  a  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
English  of  rank  who  visitedbini  on  their  tra- 
vels. This  highly  gifted  and  amiable  man 
died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-eight. — 
Burneu't  Hist,  of  Mus.  and  Musical  Tour. 

BROSSARD  (Seuastian  dk)  a  celebrated 
French  musician,  canon  of  Meaux,  in  which 
cathedral  he  was  also  chapel  master  and  grand 
chaplain.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  science  on  which  he 
wrote  several  treatises.  The  most  valuable 
is  a  "  Dictionary  of  Music,"  with  explanation* 
of  the  ancient  and  foreign  terms  made  use  of 
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In  it,  and  containing  a  list  and  classification  of ',  mind  with  an  immense  iund  of  knowtadgc  on 
900  writer*  on  the  subject.  This  production 
was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  folio,  1703, 
and  reprinted  in  1708.  Grassineau  in  1740 
published  an  English  translation  of  it,  as  his 
own  original  work.  Brossard  s  other  writings 
-"  Prodromus  Musicatis,"  folio,  a  second 


part  to  which  appeared  in  1698,  under  the 
title  of  "  Elevations  and  Motets  a  2  et  3 
Voix,  &c."  He  also  composed  various  pieces, 
both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  At  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1730,  he  be- 
queathed his  valuable  musical  library  to  Louis 
XIV,  from  whom  he  had  for  some  time  enjoyed 
a  pension*— Biog.  Diet,  of  Mum. 

BROSSE  (Guy  de  la)  a  botanist,  who  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIII.  He  ob- 
tained from  that  king  in  1626,  letters  patent 
for  the  establishment  of  the  royal  garden  of 
medicinal  plants  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  director.  He  immediately  adopted  mea- 
sures for  completing  this  establishment,  and 
furnished  it  with  $000  plants,  of  which  there 
is  a  list  in  his  "  Description  du  Jardin  Royal 
des  Plantes  Medicinalea,  contenant  le  Cata- 
logue des  Plantes  qui  y  sont  cultivees,"  4to. 
The  garden  was  opened  for  demonstrations  in 
1640,  when  he  published  "  L'Ouverture  du 
Jardin  Royal,"  l?mo.  He  left  at  his  death 
in  1751 ,  a  collection  of  botanical  engravings. — 
Htreri.     Hutckinwni  Biog.  Med. 

B ROSSES  (Charles  ds)  a  native  of  Diion, 
bom  1709.  He  was  bred  to  the  French  bar, 
and  in  1730  became  a  counsellor  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  president-a-mortier  in  1741 ,  and  in  1774 
received  the  appointment  of  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Burgundy.  He  had  been  a 
schoolfellow  of  Button's,  and  maintained  to  the 
last  his  friendship  with  that  naturalist,  who 
thought  highly  of  his  abiltie*.  In  the  leisure 
afforded  from  his  professional  pursuits,  he  ap- 
plied himself  eagerly  to  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature,  proofs  of  which  appear  in 
his  "  Letters  on  Herculaneum,"  8vo,  1750 ;  a 
"  History  of  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Re- 
gions," (in  which  he  strongly  advocates  the 
existence  of  a  great  southern  continent)  4to, 
9  vols.  1756  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Formation 
of  Languages/'  l$mo,  2  vols.  1755 ;  "  A  Com- 
parison between  Ancient  Idolatry  and  that  of 
the  Negroes,"  Umo,  1766 ;  and  a  "  History 
of  Rome  by  Sallust,"  partly  translated  from 
that  author  with  original  interpolations,  sup- 
plying a  connexion  between  these  fragments  of 
Lis  writings  which  remain.  This  last  work 
was  printed  in  three  4to  volumes  in  1777,  on 
the  7th  May,  in  which  year  the  decease  of  the 
author  took  place  at  Paris.  Several  essays  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  Belles  Lettres  at  Dijon  and  Paris,  of 
both  which  societies  he  was  a  member. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BROTIER  (Gabriel)  a  French  Jesuit, 
celebrated  equally  for  the  depth  and  the  va- 
riety of  his  erudition,  born  at  Tanay,  a  small 
torn  in  tue  Nivernois  in  1723.  He  held  for 
several  yean  the  situation  of  librarian  to  the 
college  of  bis  order  in  Paris,  where  incessant 
application  and  a  retentive  memory  stored  his 


;  every    subject,    except  the    mathematics     a 
|  srieuce  which  he  is  said  to  have  ueglccttd.  On 
the  dissolution  of  his  order,  he  retired  to  vie 
house  of  M.  de  la  Tour,  an  eminent  printer,  in 
whose  society  he   passed  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life,  dying  at  Paris  February  If, 
1789.      His  works  consist   of  "  Examen  de 
l'Apologie  de  M.  L'Abbe  de    Prades,"  8vo, 
1753;    "  Conclusiones  ex  universal  Theolo- 
gia,"  4to,  1754;  a"  Treatise  on  the  Ancient 
Hebrew,    Greek,    and  Roman   Coins,"  4 to, 
1760 ;  "  Prospectus  of  an  Edition  of  Tacitus, 
in  5  vols.  4to,"  1761 ;  an  improved  edition  of 
the  works  of  that  author  in  4  vols.  4to,  printed 
in  1771,  and  a  supplement  to  the  seventh  and 
tenth  books  of  his  annals,  8vo,  1775;  "  CI. 
viri  de  la  Caille  Vita,"  4 to,  1763.     An  edi- 
tion of  Pliny's  natural  history,  6  vols.  l$mo. 
1779  ;  another  of  R spin's  poems,  "  On  Gar- 
dens/' to  which  he  subjoined  "  A  History  of 
Gardening,"  8vo,  1778,  and  a  very  complete 
one  of  PhsBdrus,  with  a  comparison  between 
the  fables  of  that  writer  and  those  of  La  Fon- 
taine,  12 mo    1785.     A  nephew   of  his,  the 
abbe  Andrew  Charles  Brotier,  who  was  him* 
self  a  man  of  some  learning,  especially  in  the 
science  of  botany,  published  in  1790,  a  12mo 
volume  of  memoirs,  entitled  "  Paroles  Memo- 
rabies  recueillies  par  Gabr.  Brotier,"  and  was 
for  some  time  editor  of  "  L' Annee  Litteraire," 
a  journal  during  the  Revolution,  but  in  1797 
becoming  obnoxious  to  the  party  then  in  power, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  February  of  that  year, 
and  banished  to  Cayenne,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1798.— AW.  Diet,  Hiti. 

BROUGHTON  (Hugh)  an  eminent  He- 
brew scholar  and  polemic,  born  in  1549  at 
Old  bury,  Shropshire,  and  educated  first  from 
charitable  motives,  by  the  learned  Bernard 
Gilpin  in  his  school  at  Houghton,  and  after- 
wards sent  at  the  expense  of  that  amiable  man 
(whom  he  has  nevertheless  been  accused  of 
treating  with  ingratitude)  to  Christ's  college. 
Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  became  a  felloj 
On  quitting  the  university,  he  distingul.  j 

himself  as  a  preacher  in  the  metroP°'itural 
having  in  1588  published  a  work  on  &^e  Qj> 
chronology  and  genealogy,  under  £ey  lec_ 
•'  The  Consent  of  Scriptures,"  reac*  ct  PaylVi 
tures  in  defence  of  his  "y^ni  derev  COm- 
cathedral,  till  the  opposition  of'  a  private 
pelled  him  to  remove   the;  .  .    i-JLnmt.u 

uou*.    In  1589  ha  tr.Te*d  "*£;££* 

j  .     „»  e  t .    -arnev  maintained  a 

and  in  the  courae  of  hi. ^       *      bU  on  ^ 

public  argument  with  -^      wu        Uuri 

subject  of  their  reary"",  ".       i.„  V.„A 

the  remainder  of  &*«*»  **>>**'*'!* 

on  the  Continent.  nere  A*,  of"""1/  „  /*' 

tout  of  the  archb*pP  °*  M??*,™?,"?  * 
l  li     _a        m  been  related,  that  he  was 

^oLTa  ^.rhat,  on  condition  of 
abjuring  the  Ttotestant  religion,  lhis  pro- 
poial  h!  is  sad  » 1*™  declined  and  he  setUed 
for  a  while  sspastor  to  an  tnghsh  congrega- 
tion at  Mid^eburg  in  Zealand,  but  quitted  hie 
situation  f#*  M  »ealtn'  ***  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  *U»  di«l  in  toe  A0*118*  of  to*  '«• 
towing/***  •*  Totfwkwn-  \V\a>Cv—    **■ 
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greater  part  of  his  works,  which  are  numerous, 
and  all  on  theological  subjects,  were  collected 
and  printed  at  London  in  1662,  in  one  large 
folio  volume. — Bittg.  Brit, 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas)  the  eon  of  a 
clergyman,  who  enjoyed  the  rectory  of  St  An- 
drew  s,  Holborn,  London,  in  which  city  he  was 
born  in  1704.  He  was  placed  at  Eton,  but  fail- 
ing,  from  superannuation,  to  gain  a  fellowship  at 
King's,  he  entered  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated,  and  having  taken  orders, 
became,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Russel 
family,  rector  of  Stibington,  Huntingdonshire, 
in  1739.  On  this  small  piece  of  preferment 
however  he  did  not  reside,  but  obtaining  the 
leadership  at  the  Temple  church  in  London, 
acquired  while  in  that  situation  the  favour  of 
bishop  Sherlock,  by  whom  he  in  1744  was  col- 
lated to  the  vicarage  of  Bedminster  near  Bris- 
tol, and  that  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  in  the  same 
city.  The  same  prelate's  interest  afterwards 
procured  him  a  stall  in  Salisbury  cathedral. 
Among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are — 
"  Christianity  distinct  from  the  Religion  of 
Nature/'  8vo ;  "  Bibliotheca  historico-sacra, 
a  Dictionary  of  all  Religions/'  f  vols,  folio ; 
"  A  Defence  of  the  commonly  received  Opi- 
nion of  the  Human  Soul,"  8vo ;  "  The  First 
and  Third  Olynthiacs  and  Four  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes  revived,"  8vo  ;  "  A  Translation 
of  the  Mottoes  to  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and 
Guardian,"  ISmo;  M  Part  of  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary Corrected;"  an  answer  to  lindal's 
"  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;"  "  The 
Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester  on  the  Sa- 
crament Compared,"  8vo ,  "  Hercules,"  a 
musical  drama;  four  "  Dissertations  on  the 
Prospect  of  Futurity,"  and  various  articles  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  of  which  work  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  compilers.  He  died 
in  1774  at  Bristol.— Biog.  Brit. 

BROUNCKER  (William,  viscount)  of 
Castle  Lynn  in  Ireland,  was  born  about  the 
£r  1620,  being  the  son  of  sir  William 
packer,  made  a  viscount  in  1645.  His 
hisaZf  e<wcat*<m  has  not  been  recorded,  but 
1^.      ♦.^  and  success  in  mathematical  know- 

the  RovP*tute<*  ^1"n  **ie  ^ret  P^^ent  °f 
Charles^!?™"*'  f  **  incorporation  by 
credit,  and  Jr e  ""e<*  tne  8tatl0n  Wllft  great 
queen  Ctherin^  W*»»4  chancellor  to 
2a—:—u  j  *nd  a  commissioner  of  the 
a^niinUty ,  «nd  S;  of  g  emetine's  hos_ 
PJUI,  near  the  towe^  ^  don  Hill  writi 
«•  not  numerous.  bnw<>ralof  ,,;,  ^^1 

22lP?Tk^  ~  ""Philosophical  tran«u.- 
uons,  and  his  letters  to     i_l.*  K.       »t  i 

polished  at  toVfgfS^  £ 

t&^J™'  ■  !£*  BTV  died  at  West- 
nuns^in    1584.   aged  s?>four  yearg._ 

.xfw^^  (Pl7»  *o«™  Ma- 
ma) a  French  naturalist,  vas  born  at 
Montpeber  m  1761.  He  w*  earIv  ap_ 
pouted  a  professor  in  the  nni^gitv  of  his 

&!££% *******  1785    WH  ^tts* 

^^fiwted  England,  and  was  *osen  a 
"^  «tha  RoyaJ  Society,  and  dun,g  this 
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visit,  he  began  his  elaborate  work  on  fishes. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  se- 
cretary to  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1789 
chosen  member  of  the  Electoral  college.  In 
1791  he  quitted  France,  and  went  to  Madrid 
and  Lisbon,  and,  by  the  interest  and  pecu- 
niary assistance  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
He  subsequently  became  French  consul  at  Te- 
nerifle,  and  in  1796  returned  to  Frauce,  was 
made  professor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  where 
he  died  in  1807.  His  works  are — "  Varias 
positiones  circa  respirationem;"  ••  Ichthyologia, 
sisteus Piscium  descriptiones  eticones  ; '  *•  An- 
nee  Rurale,  ou  Calendrier  a  l'usage  des  Culti- 
vateurs,"  2  vols.  18mo;  "  Notes  j>our  servir 
de  l'Histoirc  de  l'Ecole  de  Medecin  de  Mont- 
pelier," 8vo  ;  "  La  Fcuille  du  Cultivateur."  8 
vols.  4to. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BROWALLIUS  (John)  bishop  of  Abo  in 
Finland,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm. 
He  was  bom  at  Westeras  in  Sweden,  in  1707, 
and  died  in  1755.  He  wrote  several  botani- 
cal tracts  in  defence  of  the  soxiial  system  of 
Linnams  ;  but  his  most  remarkable  publication 
is  a  treatise  in  Swedish  on  the  diminution  of 
the  waters,  1755,  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
the  opinion  of  Andrew  Celsius,  that  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  continually  sinking.  Linnams,  who 
espoused  the  theory  of  Celsius,  resented  tho 
opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Abo  in  a  very 
scientific  manner.  He  had  bestowed  on  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  the  name  of  Browallia,  the  first 
species  of  which  he  denominated  Browaliia 
eialtata ;  but  afterwards,  when  offended,  he 
called  a  second  species  demissa  or  base,  and  a 
third  species  alienata, — Biog.  Univ. 

BROWN  (Charles  Brock  den)  an  Ame- 
rican novelist  and  writer  on  general  literature. 
He  was  born  in  1771,  and,  like  most  persons 
who  have  attained  literary  distinction  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  educated  for  the  bar. 
He  resided  in  Philadelphia  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798,  and  after- 
wards went  to  New  York,  where  he  suffered 
an  attack  of  that  disease.  In  that  city  he  wrote 
his  novels,  and  also  established  a   magazine. 
He  composed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  gene- 
rally carrying  on  two  or  three  stories  at  the 
same  time.    The  first  novel  he  wrote  was  en- 
titled •'  Carwin,  or  the  Biloquist ;"  but  the  first 
he  published  was  "  Alcuin,"  a  fragment.    His 
other  tales  appeared  in  the  following  order— 
Wielaud,    Ormond,  Arthur    Mervyn,   Edgar 
Huntley,  Clara  Howard,  (published  here  first, 
under  the  title  of  Philip  Stanley,)  and  Jane 
Talbot,  (published  here   in  1804).     He  was 
also  the  author  of  two  political  pamphlets,  of  a 
system  of  geography,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted ;  and  was  editor  of  the  American  Re- 
gister, a  work  of  real  worth,  five  volumes  of 
which  were  completed  under  his  inspection. 
He  died  February  1?2, 1810.    He  was  married, 
but  not  till  after  his  novels  were  written,    so 
that  his  wife  could  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
have   been  concerned  in    their  composition, 
however  she  might  have  assisted  in  his  pam- 
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phlets  or  periodical  works.  Ho  left  two  bom, 
who  were  twin*. — Duntop's  Memoirs  of  Charles 
B.  Brown,  182*2.  | 

BHO UN  (John.  DD.)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  and  a  writer  of  talent,  was 
born  in  1715  at  Itothbury  in  Northumberland,  ! 
where  bis  father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 4 
curate.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  college  • 
Cambridge,  and  in  1735  took  orders,  and  was 
settled  as  a  minor  canon  and  lecturer  in  the 
city  of  Carlisle.  His  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  Dr  Osbaldistone,  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, who  obtained  him  a  living  in  Westmor- 
land, and  he  soon  after  made  himself  known 
as  a  nervous  and  correct  versifier  by  a  poem, 
entitled  "  Honour,"  and  by  an  "  Essay  on 
Satire,"  addressed  to  Dr  Warburton,  which  the 
latter  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pope.  In  1751  he  published  a  piece  which 
ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
productions,  entitled  "  Essays  on  the  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury."  This 
work  being  ably  and  elegantly  written,  reached 
a  fifth  edition,  and  produced  many  pamphlets 
in  reply.  In  1755  lie  took  the  degree  of 
DD.  and  ventured  his  powers  in  the  drama  by 
the  production  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Barba- 
rossa,"  which,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Garrick, 
was  tolerably  successful.  Another  less  popu- 
lar tragedy,  entitled  "  Athelstan,"  was  written 
by  Dr  Brown  the  succeeding  year,  but  he  pat 
his  name  to  neither  of  his  dramas.  In  1757 
appeared  his  celebrated  "  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,"  written 
during  a  period  of  national  apathy  and  des- 
pondency, and  while  an  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion with  men  and  measures  prevailed.  Dr 
Brown  took  that  opportunity  to  publish  a  warm 
and  severe  invective  against  the  English  cha- 
racter, which  he  represented  as  sunk  in  effe- 
minacy, frivolity,  and  selfishness ;  and  all 
liking  to  hear  of  fairings  in  which  none  sup- 
posed themselves  to  participate,  the  "  Esti- 
mate" became  highly  popular,  and  seven  edi- 
tions were  sold  off  in  a  year.  It  however  re- 
ceived many  answers,  the  best  of  which,  as 
Voltaire  in  his  epigrammatic  way  observes,  was, 
that  the  English  immediately  began  to  beat 
their  enemies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  fact,  general  national  censures  are  seldom 
accurate,  besides  possessing  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  attributing  palpable,  ministerial, 
and  political  mismanagement  to  vague  and 
general  causes.  In  1758  Dr  Brown  published 
a  second  volume  of  the  "  Estimate,"  and  after- 
wards an  "  Explanatory  Defence"  of  it,  which 
comparatively  excited  but  little  attention  ;  the 
vanity  and  self-consequence  of  the  author,  to- 
gether with  his  unhappy  propensity  to  quar- 
rel with  his  friends  and  patrons,  having  by 
this  time  become  conspicuous.  He  however 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle-upon- 
i  yne,  and  the  post  of  king's  chaplain,  which 
1  ounded  his  ecclesiastical  preferment.  In 
1760  he  published  an  '•  Additional  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo,"  in- 
tended to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  then 
great  minister  William  Pitt,  and  in  1763  wrote 
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"  The  Cure  of  Saul,"  a  sacred  ode,  which  wa* 
set  to  music,  and  performed  as  an  oratorio. 
During  the  same  year  his  fertile  pen  pro- 
duced another  work,  entitled  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Rise,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Progres- 
sions, Separations,  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry 
and  Music,"  which  is  an  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant, although  somewhat  fanciful  performance. 
This  work  gave  much  scope  to  pamphlets,  in 
attack  and  defence,  and  apparently  led  to  the 
next  work  produced  by  Dr  Brown,  which  was 
published  in  1774,  under  the  title  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Poetry."  Thi 
piece  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, three  of  which  were  expressly  levelled 
against  the  educational  maxims  of  Rousseau 
in  his  "  Emile."  In  1765  this  indefatigable 
writer  published  his  "  Thoughts  on  Civil  Li- 
l>erty,  Licentiousness,  and  Faction,"  in  which 
the  liberal  tendency  of  his  early  opinions  were 
obviously  superceded  by  a  strong  bias  towards 
authority.  His  proposition  therein,  of  a  pre- 
scribed code  of  education  to  be  adopted  and 
enforced  by  government,  elicited  much  ani- 
madversion, and  in  particular  called  up  an  able 
opponent  in  Dr  Priestley.  His  labours  in  the 
perfection  of  a  national  code  of  education  hav- 
ing excited  the  attention  of  Dr  Dumaresque, 
then  in  Russia,  the  latter  mentioned  Dr  Brown 
to  the  empress  Catharine,  who  in  consequence 
authorised  him  to  draw  up  a  grand  scheme  of 
education  for  Russia,  and  subsequently  in- 
vited him  to  visit  Sc  Petersburgh,  to  assist  in 
its  execution.  Ill  health  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  journey,  after  receiving  a  libe- 
ral sum  for  his  expenses  and  emolument,  which 
he  very  honourably  returned.  This  negocia- 
tion  considerably  agitated  his  spirits,  and  its 
issue,  with  the  reports  and  remarks  it  occa- 
sioned, hurt  and  disappointed  him.  His  last 
publication  was  "  A  Letter  to  Dr  Lowth,"  in 
answer  to  one  in  which  that  divine  had  called 
him  one  of  tho  flatterers  of  Warburton.  A 
dejection  of  spirits  soon  after  seized  him,  ap- 
parently produced  by  wounded  feelings  and  a 
too  lofty  sense  of  his  own  importance.  The 
melancholy  result  of  this  disorder  was  suicide, 
by  the  means  of  a  razor  in  September,  1766, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Brown 
left  behind  bim  an  unfinished  work  on  "  The 
Principles  of  Christian  Legislation,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  particularly  directed  by  his 
will.  Like  most  of  his  other  productions,  it 
exhibits  great  speculative  talent,  with  too  little 
reference  to  obstacles  and  practicability. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BROWN  (Joiiw)  an  ingenious  painter,  was 
the  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  watchmaker  of 
Edinburgh.  He  travelled  into  Italy  at  an  early 
age,  and  during  a  ten  years'  residence  in  that 
country,  obtained  a  correct  knowledge  of  iu 
language  and  music,  in  addition  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  the  fine  arts.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  contracted  a  particular 
intimacy  with  lord  Monboddo,  to  whom  he 
wrote  his  "  Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  , 

of  the  Italian  Opera,"  published  by  that  learn-  M 
ed  judge  in  1789.  The  fine  taste  and.  i\mr  fl 
plicity  of  the*e  tattm,  ^YncVw^^^sfts***** 
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fcy  the  author  for  publication,  have  been  mucii 
admired.  As  an  artist,  his  latest  productions 
were  two  beautiful  drawings,  one  of  the  bu&t  of 
Homer  from  the  Townly  antiques,  and  the 
other  of  Pope,  both  of  which  have  been  en- 
graved* He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1787. — 
Chalmers1  Biog.  Diet, 

BROWN  (John,  MD.)  the  founder  of  a 
modern  sect  in  physic,  which  for  a  time  con- 
siderably influenced  medical  opinions,  was  born 
at  Buucle  in  Berwickshire,  in  1735.  His 
parents,  who  were  honest  working  people, 
apprenticed  him  to  a  weaver,  but  on  discovering 
that  he  possessed  abilities  superior  to  his  oc- 
cupation, an  effort  was  made  to  change  his 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dunse. 
Here  he  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  and  success  in  study,  and  having  im- 
bibed a  considerable  portion  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, he  looked  forward  to  the  ministerial 
office,  amoug  the  strict  sect  of  seceders.  Upon 
some  disgust,  he  however  changed  his  mind 
in  this  respect,  and  after  acting  as  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1756  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  divinity 
in  that  university.  His  theological  predilec- 
tion gradually  forsaking  him,  after  officiating 
as  the  usher  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
bero  educated,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1759,  and  commenced  the  study  of  physic.  He 
was  admitted  by  the  professors  as  an  indigent 
and  ingenious  scholar,  to  a  gratuitous  attend- 
ance on  their  lectures  ;  and  in  particular,  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  Dr  Cullen,  who 
employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own  family. 
During  this  course  of  study  and  improvement 
he  married  and  set  up  a  boarding-house,  but 
through  negligence  and  unskilfulness  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  he  failed  and  became 
bankrupt.  Soured  by  this  misfortune,  and 
irritated  at  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  medical  chair  in  the  university,  he  quar- 
relled with  Dr  Cullen,  and  became  a  hitter  and 
sarcastic  opponent  of  the  doctrines  both  of 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  professors.  About 
this  time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on 
the  animal  system,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  directed  by  some  reading,  but  seconded 
by  little  or  no  aid  from  practical  observation, 
lie  elaborated  a  new  theory  of  medicine,  which 
was  to  supersede  all  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  to  introduce  certainty  into  an  art 
avowedly  imperfect  and  conjectural.  The  re- 
sult was  the  publication  of  his  "  Elementa 
Mcdicinaj,"  which  he  further  explained  in  a 
course  of  private  lectures,  that  were  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  medical  students ;  some 
induced  by  a  fondness  for  novelty  and  inge- 
nious speculation,  and  others  by  the  idea  held 
out  of  an  abridgment  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
study,  which  this  system  would  render  use- 
less. Brown  scrupled  no  means  to  push  his 
doctrines :  a  new  medical  language  was  intro- 
duced ;  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  former 
opinions  were  maintained  ;  and  the  most  viru- 
t  abuse  of  the  regular  professors  of  the  uni- 
i  was  pereeveringly  uttered.  The  new 
vulgar  in  manners  and  intemperate  in 
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conduct,  was  a  very  unfavourable  object  for 
imitation  and  example  in  all  respects,  yet  he 
contrived  to  get  a  doctor's  degree  from  St  An- 
drews, and  carried  on  the  contest  for  some 
years;  until  at  length  ruined  in  reputation, 
and  involved  in  his  circumstances,  he  repaired 
in  1786  to  London.  Here  he  endeavoured  in 
the  first  instance  to  excite  public  attention  by 
publishing  "  Observations  on  the  Old  Systems 
of  Physic,"  but  without  success,  and  when 
about  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  off  by  apoplexy,  most  likely 
produced  by  a  dram  of  laudanum,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  when  common  spi- 
rits failed  of  the  desired  excitement.  By  this 
event,  which  occurred  in  October  1788,  the 
numerous  family  of  this  unfortunate  and  im- 
prudent man  was  left  in  absolute  want.  Tbe 
opinions  of  Brown,  indisputably  a  man  of  strong 
powers,  although  not  admitted  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  form  in  wliich  he  proposed  them, 
made  a  considerable  change  in  medical  lan- 
guage and  doctrine*,  not  only  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  in  the  principal  schools  of  Europe, 
his  "  Elementa"  and  "  Observations"  having 
been  translated  and  published  at  more  than 
one  place  on  the  Continent.  His  object  was  to 
simplify  medicine,  by  arranging  both  diseases 
and  remedial  powers,  into  large  and  strongly 
marked  classes.  All  diseases  are  divided  into 
sthenic  and  asthenic,  in  wliich  excitement  is 
either  too  great  or  too  little,  and  all  curative 
means  into  an  increase  or  diniinishment  of  ex- 
citement. The  system  has  been  useful  in 
overturning  false  and  trifling  analogies,  and  in 
leading  to  a  full  trial  of  vigorous  remedies ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  act  on 
ideas  so  general  and  abstract.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  English  translation  of  the  **  Ele- 
menta" is  that  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr 
Beddoes,  from  whose  biographical  preface  the 
forgoing  particulars  are  principally  compiled. 
Life  by  Beddoes.    A  i  kin's  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

BROWN  (John)  a  landscape  engraver  ot 
distinguished  eminence.  He  was  a  fellow 
pupil  with  Woollet  to  a  person  named  Tinney, 
and  he  worked  for  some  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  former,  whose  style  and  manner  he 
imitated,  and  whose  excellence  be  very  nearly 
approached.  His  prints,  from  the  paintings 
of  Salvator  Rosa  and  other  great  artists,  are 
executed  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  spirit, 
and  effect,  admirably  characteristic  of  the 
originals.  Brown,  who  was  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  died  October  2,  1801, 
aged  sixty. — Critical  Review. 

BROWN  (Lancelot)  a  celebrated  horti- 
culturist and  planner  of  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Capability 
Brown,  from  his  frequent  use  of  that  word  iu 
reference  to  the  scites  submitted  to  his  arrange- 
ment. He  was  born  at  Kirkharle  in  Northum- 
berland in  1715,  and  came  early  to  London, 
where  he  soon  obtained  great  reputation  as  an 
ornamental  gardener,  and  was  employed  by 
lord  Cobham  at  Stowe,  as  well  as  by  many 
other  persons  of  distinction.  His  merit  con 
lusted  in  a  much  nearer  approach  to  nature  than 
was  displayed    by  his  predecessors ;    and  by 
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his  management  and  taste,  ho  realized  a  good 
fortune.  In  1770  he  served  the  office  of  high- 
•heritf  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  died 
in  1773  in  great  respectability. — Gen.  Mag. 

BROWN  (Robert)  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  first  called  Brownists  and  afterwards 
I  nde  pen  den  dents,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Rutlandshire,  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
lord-treasurer  Cecil,  and  studied  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  showed  a  disposition  towards 
innovation,  and  in  1580  began  openly  to  at- 
tack the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  which  he  reprobated  as  anti-chris- 
tian.  fie  first  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Norwich 
in  1581,  where  he  succeeded  in  converting  a 
number  of  Dutch,  who  had  a  congregation 
there,  to  his  opinions,  for  which  he  was  brought 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  to 
whom  he  behaved  so  rudely  that  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  but  through  the  interposition  of  lord 
Burleigh,  soon  obtained  a  release.  He  then 
went  to  Middle  burgh  in  Zealand,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, where  they  obtained  leave  to  erect  a 
church  after  their  own  model,  and  be  wrote  a 
book  called  "  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
without  tarrying  for  any  Man."  In  1585  he 
leturned  to  England,  and  wis  cited  to  appear 
before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
great  pains  to  reason  him  out  of  his  opinions, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  on  his  still  labouring  to  gain 
converts,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bi- 
shop of  Peterborough.  This  censure,  joined 
perhaps  with  the  evaporation  of  his  zeal,  in- 
duced him  to  submit,  and  in  1590  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Achurch  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, of  which  he  received  the  emoluments, 
without  discharging  the  duties.  In  other  re- 
spects too  his  morals  were  licentious,  so  that 
he  retained  little  of  the  austerity  of  the  founder 
of  a  sect.  After  leading  a  turbulent  life,  this 
extraordinary  character  died  in  1630  iu  North- 
ampton goal,  where  he  was  sent  for  assaulting 
a  constable  and  insulting  a  magistrate.  The 
sect  of  Brownists  was  far  from  expiring  with 
their  founder,  but  spread  so  as  to  become  a  great 
object  of  alarm ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  which  inflicted  on  them  very  se- 
vere pains  and  penalties.  In  process  of  time 
however  the  name  of  Brownists  mingled  into 
that  of  congregationalists  or  independents  ; 
under  the  latter  of  which  titles  they  formed 
a  powerful  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
were  very  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  successors,  it  is  remarkable,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  gradually  adopted  Brownist 
principles,  in  relation  to  church  government. — 
Biog.  Brit.     MoJirim. 

BROWN  (Thomas)  a  coarsely  humorous 
and  facetious  writer,  better  known  by  the  fami- 
liar appellation  of  Tom  Brown,  was  the  son 
of  a  considerable  Shropshire  farmer,  who  gave 
him  a  good  education,  and  entered  him  of 
Cbristchurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talents  and  literary 
attainments.  His  libertinism  and  irregularity 
would  not  however  allow  him  to  remain  at  the 
university,  and  when  obliged  to  quit  it,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  his  father  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  after  enduring  excessive  prira* 
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tions,  obtained  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  His  morals  and  con- 
duct soon  however  deprived  him  of  this  em- 
ployment, and  returniug  to  London  he  became 
an  author,  and  partly  indeed,  a  libeller,  by 
profession.  He  pu  blished  a  great  variety  of 
pieces  under  the  name  of  dialogues,  letters, 
poems,  &c.  in  all  of  which  he  discovered  no 
small  portion  of  erudition,  and  a  considerable 
vein  of  humour,  exceedingly  debased  by  coarse- 
ness and  scurrility.  Both  in  conversation  and 
his  writings  however  he  showed  himself  an  able 
buffoon,  and  certainly  merited  the  poor  title 
of  a  "  merry  fellow,"  to  obtain  which,  seemed 
the  sole  object  of  his  ambition.  He  died  in 
1704,  and  in  1707  his  works  were  collected 
and  pinted  in  4  vols.  12mo. — Cibber's  Livt$, 
Biog.  Dram. 

BROWN  (Dr  Thomas)  an  ingenious  writer 
on  metaphysics  and  morals.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1778,  and  was  educated  at  the 
high-school,  and  subsequently  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  be  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  moral  philosophy.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  very  early  age,  by  an 
acute  review  of  the  medical  and  physiological 
theories  of  Dr  Darwin,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia,"  8vo, 
He  also  published  some  poems  which  displayed 
considerable  talent.  But  he  chiefly  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  his  metaphysical  specula- 
tions and  his  last  work  on  the  "  Philosphy  of 
the  Human  Mind,"  affords  ample  proof  of  his 
merit  as  a  profound  and  original  thinker.  He 
died  at  Brompton  near  London,  April  Sd, 
1820.— Ann.  Biog. 

BROWN  (William)  an  eminent  gem-en- 
graver, whose  works  in  conjunction  with  Mar- 
chant  and  Burch,  will  hand  down  his  name  to 
posterity.  He  was  much  patronised  in  early 
life  by  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  for 
whose  cabinet  he  had  an  unlimited  order,  and 
there  the  principal  specimens  of  his  art  are 
preserved.  He  afterwards  made  Paris  his 
abode,  and  was  much  employed  by  Louis  XVI 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  drove 
him  to  England,  where  he  engraved  a  series 
of  portraits  of  illustrious  personages  now  in 
possession  of  his  Majesty  George  IV.  He 
died  in  John-street,  Fitzroy-square,  July  £0, 
1825,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. — Original. 

BROWNE  (Sir  Anthony)  an  eminent  law- 
yer in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the 
latter  of  whom,  though  «'  e  deposed  him  from 
the  office  of  lord  chief  im»uce  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  favour  of  Sir  James  Dyer,  yet  suffer- 
ed him  to  retain  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  as  a 
puisne  judge,  in  the  same  court  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  native  of  Essex,  and  having  received 
a  university  education  at  Oxford,  became  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Be- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  wrote 
two  treatises,  neither  of  which  were  publish- 
ed, the  one  ••  A  Discourse  on  certain  points 
touching  the  Inheritance  of  the  Crown,"  the 
other  "A  Book  against  Robert  Dudley 
of  Leicester,"  in  both  which  he  strongly 
vocates  the  title  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
succession,  and  his  vr^xtaeiiXa^vn 
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adopted  and  made  public  by  Lesley  bishop  of 
Ross,  in  bis  work  in  favour  of  that  Princess's 
claims.  Sir  A.  Browno  died  in  1567. — Biog. 
Brit. 

BROWNE  (Georoe)  archbishop  of  Dublin 
in  1535,  was  the  first  Irish  prelate  who  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  which  he  pro- 
moted with  great  seal  to  the  displeasure  of 
queen  Mary,  who  on  her  accession  deprived 
him  of  his  see,  on  pretence  of  his  being  mar* 
ried.  He  had  been  an  Augustin  friar,  and  wv 
educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  his  degree  abroad. 
He  died  in  1556.  A  sermon  of  his  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  Photnii. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BROWNE  (Isaac  Hawkins)  an  elegant 
poet  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  was 
born  in  1706  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  minister.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Litchfield,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  and  in 
due  time  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Goorge  I, 
which  appeared  among  the  university  produc- 
tions, and  gained  him  much  credit.  In  1727 
he  settled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of 
law,  but  although  he  pursued  the  profession 
for  some  time,  being  possessed  of  a  moderate 
but  adequate  fortune,  he  finally  relinquished 
it,  and  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  literary 
occupation.  While  at  Lincoln's  Inn  he  ad- 
dressed a  poem  of  some  length  to  Hi^hmore, 
the  painter,  on  the  subject  of  "Design  and 
Beauty,"  in  which  he  adopted  the  ideas  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Among  his  smaller 
poems,  one  entitled  "  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco," 
obtained  great  popularity.  It  consisted  of  an 
imitation  of  the  styles  of  six  poets,  all  then 
living  —  Cibber,  Ambrose  Philips,  Thomson, 
Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  is  composed  in 
a  very  happy  strain  of  humour  and  skilful 
adaptation,  of  different  modes  of  thought 
and  language.  In  1744  he  married,  and  in 
1748  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  Forrester  family.  In  that  capa- 
city he  supported  the  Pelham  administration, 
but  never  accepted  of  post  or  employment; 
nor,  although  possessed  of  happy  elocution, 
would  his  timidity  ever  allow  him  to  become 
a  parliamentaiy  speaker  In  1754  he  publish- 
ed his  principal  work,  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
"De  Animi  lmmortalitate,"  in  two  books, 
modelled  upon  the  style  of  Lucretius,  and  the 
more  perfect  versification  of  Virgil.  This 
work  which  abounds  with  poetical  beauties, 
and  is  otherwise  able  and  vigorous,  became 
very  popular,  and  underwent  several  transla- 
tions, the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Soame  Jenyns. 
The  author  designed  a  third  book,  but  left 
only  a  fragment  of  it.  Mr.  Browne,  after 
passing  a  life  of  distinguished  private  virtue, 
and  graced  by  a  variety  of  accomplishments, 
died  in  1766,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  only  son,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  published 
^J»  elegant  edition  of  his  poems  in  1768,  in 
|^Bm  octavo.  Many  of  them  are  also  in  Dods- 
^^BtoKtian^-Biog.  Brit.    Aihn'tG.Biog. 
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BROWNE  (Patrick  MD.)  an  eminent  na- 
turalist. He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
Browne,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family, 
and  was  born  at  Woodstock,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  about  1720.  After  receiving  a  good 
education,  he  went  to  a  relation  at  Antigua, 
but  the  climate  disagreeing  with  him  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  after  a  due  course  of 
study  obtained  his  degree  of  MD.  at  Ley  den. 
Here  he  fanned  an  intimacy  with  Gronovius  and 
Muschenbroech  ;  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Linnaeus  and  other  learned  men.  Re- 
turning to  London  he  practised  there  for  ten 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  spent  his  time  in  forming  a  collection  of  na- 
tural curiosities.  Being  a  good  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  he  also  collected  materials, 
and  made  observations  for  a  map  of  Jamaica, 
which  he  published  in  1755.  In  March  1756 
he  published  his  "  Civil  and  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica/'  in  folio.  He  also  wrote  a  cata- 
logue of  plants  growing  in  the  sugar  islands, 
winch  he  sent  before  his  death  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  published  in  Exshaw's  Gentleman 
and  Ixmdon  Magazine,  catalogues  of  the  birds 
and  fish  of  Ireland.  Dr  Browne  died  at  Mayo 
August  1790.— Europ.  Mag.  1795. 

BROWNE  rSiMON)  a  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous dissenting  divine,  remarkable  for  an  extra- 
ordinary species  of  mental  derangement,  was 
born  at  Shepton  Mallet  about  1680.  He  re- 
ceived a  regular  education  at  Bridgewater, 
and  early  commenced  as  a  preacher,  officiating 
for  some  time  in  that  capacity  at  Portsmouth , 
and  afterwards  at  the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the 
principal  congregations  of  Dissenters  in  the 
metropolis.  In  London  he  extended  his  repu- 
tation both  as  a  pastor  and  author,  in  which 
last  character  he  published  a  volume  of 
"  Hymns,"  and  another  of  sermons.  In  1733 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  son  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  dejection,  which  ended  in  a  set- 
tled melancholy,  attended  with  the  firm  per- 
suasion "that  God  had  in  a  gradual  manner 
annihilated  in  him  the  thinking  substance,  and 
utterly  divested  him  of  consciousness ;  and  al- 
though he  retained  the  human  shape,  and  the 
faculty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared 
to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no 
more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot." 
He  therefore  no  longer  thought  himself  a  mo- 
ral agent  or  subject  of  reward  or  punishment ; 
and  desisting  from  his  functions,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship, 
public  or  private.  This  persuasion,  which  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  first 
tempted  him  to  suicide  \  but  he  at  length  be- 
came calm,  and  only  expressed  uneasiness 
when  his  friends  appeared  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  his  assertions.  Notwithstanding  this  aliena- 
tion, his  intellectual  faculties  in  other  respects 
were  in  full  vigour,  which  he  proved  by  vari- 
ous publications,  including  the  compilation  of 
a  dictionary,  which  it  is  but  candid  to  remark 
here,  he  observed  was  "  nothing  that  required 
a  reasonable  soul."  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  published  several  clearly  written  theo- 
logical pieces,  and  among  the  rest,  a  defence 
of  revelation  against  the  work  entitled  "  Chris- 
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tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  So  strong 
however  was  bis  menial  delusion  all  this  time, 
that  in  a  dedication  to  queen  Caroline,  (which 
his  friends  would  not  allow  to  appear,  but 
which  is  printed  in  the  eighty-eighth  number 
of  the  Adventurer,)  he  describes  his  depriva- 
tion of  a  soul  with  great  force  of  expression, 
and  even  pathos.  This  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  recorded  aberrations  of  the 
human  mind,  died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  fifty  - 
five. — Biog,  Brit* 

BROWNE  (Sir  Thomas)  a  physician  and 
very  celebrated  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  where  he  was  born  in  1605. 
He  lost  bis  father  early,  and  was  defrauded 
by  one  of  his  guardians  ;  but  his  mother,  who 
married  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  had  him  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  was  at  a  pro- 
ber time  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  MA.  and  practised  as  a  physician 
for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire.  He  subse- 
quently accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  afterwards  visiting  the  Continent,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  MD.  at  Ley  den.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Norwich,  where  he  married,  and  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice  and  reputation.  In  164 J  he 
published  his  famous  work  entitled  "  Religio 
Medici,"  which  excited  the  attention  of  die 
learned  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. In  1646  his  literary  character  was 
still  further  exalted  by  the  appearance  of  his 
•*  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,"  or  "  Treatise  on 
Vulgar  Errors,"  a  work  of  extraordinary 
learning,  and  accounted  the  most  solid  and 
useful  of  his  literary  labours.  Owing  proba- 
bly to  his  extent  of  practice,  it  was  not  until 
1658  that  his  "  Hydriotaphia,  or  Treatise  on 
Urn- burial"  appeared,  conjointly  with  his 
"Garden  of  Cyrus."  These  works  ranked 
him  very  high  as  an  antiquary  ;  and  he  main- 
tained a  wide  correspondence  with  the  learn- 
ed, both  at  borne  and  abroad.  In  1665  he 
was  constituted  an  honorary  member  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  and  in  1671,  king 
Charles  II  visiting  Norwich,  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  great  marks  of 
esteem.  Of  a  most  amiable  private  character, 
he  was  singularly  happy  in  the  affection  of  his 
large  family  and  numerous  friends  ;  and  after 
passing  through  a  remarkably  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous literary  and  professional  life,  he  died 
in  October  1682,  aged  seventy-seven.  The 
literary  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as 
exhibited  by  bis  productions,  was  very  re- 
markable. His  "  Religio  Medici,'*  is  no  way 
professional,  but  may  be  described  as  the 
creed  of  an  individual,  upon  morals,  religion, 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  a  curious  production, 
and  its  excessive  orthodoxy  and  submission  to 
authority,  might  in  later  days,  at  least  in  ex- 
pression, be  held  ironical.  He  deems  it  "  no 
vulgar  part  of  faith  to  believe  a  thing,  not 
only  above,  but  contrary  to  reason,  even  against 
the  arguments  of  our  proper  senses."  Fancy 
and  feeling  in  fact  predominated  in  him  over 
judgment;  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
guardian  angels,  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft. 
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and  the  appearance  of  spectres.  He  was  how* 
ever  extremely  Lenevolent,  opposed  to  perse* 
cutiou,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  work,  he 
frequently  expatiates  with  a  noble  glow  of  lan- 
guage, on  subjects  of  charity  and  philantbro- 
phy.  This  work  was  much  attacked,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  especially  by  the  German 
divines,  who  more  theologico,  treated  a  writer 
as  an  atheist  and  infidel,  whose  piety  and  re- 
verence for  authority  were  displayed  in  every 
page.  The  "  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,"  ably 
discusses  the  varying  causes  of  error,  which 
he  examines  with  great  strength  of  reasoning 
and  liberality  of  sentiment.  His  appropria- 
tion of  one  grand  source  of  error  to  the  machi- 
nations of  Satan  however,  may  not  appear  very 
philosophical  at  present ;  and  of  course  his  own 
science  being  only  that  of  the  day,  he  is  often 
astray  in  the  department  of  natural  knowledge. 
Still  he  displays  a  large  and  penetrating  un- 
derstanding on  many  points,  and  this  work 
still  retains  considerable  celebrity.  His  trea- 
tise on  "  Urn-Burial/'  composed  on  occasion 
of  the  discovery  of  some  funeral  urns  in  Nor- 
folk, discovers  some,  curious  erudition  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  and  modern  burial ;  and  the 
tract  called  "The  Garden  of  Cyrus,"  is  still 
more  curiously  learned  and  fantastical.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  left  some  posthumous  papers 
relative  to  antiquities,  which  appear  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1686*. 
Dr  Johnson,  who  has  written  his  life,  and  who 
is  thought  in  some  degree  to  have  founded  his 
own  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's, 
has  given  a  masterly  description  of  his  genius 
and  tone  of  composition ;  in  which  he  speaks 
highly  of  his  exuberance  of  knowledge  and 
plenitude  of  ideas;  and  in  reference  to  his 
heterogeneous  'mixture  of  languages,  observes 
that  he  who  has  uncommon  sentiments  to  de- 
liver, may  be  allowed  great  liberty  in  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  them. — Life  by  Dr  Jokmoh, 
Biog.  Brit. 

BROWNE  (William)  an  English  poet  of 
considerable  merit,  was  born  at  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire  in  1590.  He  was  educated  at  Exe- 
ter college,  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  London.  It  does  not  however 
appear  that  be  devoted  himself  to  the  profes- 
sion, but  like  many  other  nominal  law  students, 
chose  more  agreeable  studies.  In  bis  twenty- 
third  year  he  published  his  "Britannia's  Pasto- 
rals," which  met  with  great  approbation  f  and 
in  the  following  year  appeared  his  "  Shepherd's 
Pipe,"  in  seven  eclogues.  In  1616  he  pub- 
lished the  second  part  of  his  Britannia's  Pas- 
torals, which  met  with  equal  success  with  the 
former.  In  1624  he  returned  to  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  became  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  At  Oxford  Browne  was  created 
MA,  but  upon  again  quitting  the  university 
be  was  taken  into  the  family  of  William  earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  year  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
1 645.     An  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols. 
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although  by  no  means  free  from  the  strained 
thoughts  and  conceptions  which  disfigured  the 
allegorical  pastorals,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
poetry  of  his  day. — Biog.  Brit. 

BROWNE  (Sir  William)  a  physician, 
was  born  in  1699,  and  received  his  academical 
education  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in  1721.  He 
soon  after  settled  at  Lynn,  where  he  published 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Dr  Gregory's 
elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  to  which 
he  added  some  optical  dissertations  of  his  own. 
By  an  epigram,  many  of  which  he  provoked 
by  his  extreme  eccentricity,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  champion  of  the  fair  sex  at  Lynn, 
bat  so  careless  was  he  of  satire,  that  he  nailed 
a  pamphlet  written  against  him  to  his  house- 
door.  Having  acquired  a  competency  by  his 
profession,  he  removed  to  Queen-square,  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  lively  essays,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  all  which  he  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Opuscula  varia  utrusque, 
lingua?,  medicinam  ;  medicorum  collegium ; 
litems  utrusque  acidemias ;  empiricos,  eo- 
rum  cultures  j  solicitatorem,  praestigiatorem  ; 
poeticen,  criticen ;  patronum,  patriam ;  re- 
ngionem,  libertatem  spectantia.  Cum  pne- 
fatioue  eorum  editionem  defendente,"  4to. 
To  this  whimsical  volume  he  continued  to 
make  additions  unto  his  death.  Sir  William 
Browne  was  president  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians at  the  time  the  licentiates  made  their 
chum,  which  he  opposed  with  great  zeal.  On 
this  account  Foote  brought  him  on  the  stage, 
in  his  "  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam so  far  from  being  offended  at  the  carica- 
ture, which  could  not  be  mistaken,  sent  the 
actor  who  personated  him  a  note,  thanking 
him  for  his  accuracy,  but  informing  him  that 
as  he  had  forgotten  his  muff,  he  sent  him  his 
own.  This  eccentric  physician  left  three  gold 
medals  of  five  guineas  each,  to  be  given  yearly 
to  three  under  graduates  of  Cambridge ;  first  for 
a  Greek  ode,  in  imitation  of  Sappho  ;  second 
for  a  Latin  ode,  in  imitation  of  Horace ;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams. 
He  also  founded  a  scholarship  at  Peterhouse. 
—Nichols'  Life  of  Bowyer. 

BROWN  fc  (William  G.)  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  English  traveller,  in  the  north  of 
Africa  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  to- 
wards the  close  cf  the  last  century.  He  visit- 
ed the  kingdoms  of  Dorfur  and  Bornou  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  was  the  first  who  made 
those  countries  known  to  Europeans.  Return- 
ing to  England  he  published  in  1799  "  Tra- 
vels in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  from  1792 
to  1798,"  4to.  He  subsequently  went  again 
to  Asia,  and  in  a  journey  through  Persia, 
about  1814,  lost  his  life  under  circumstances 
of  mystery,  which  have  never  been  properly 
elucidated.  Previous  to  his  going  to  Persia 
he  had  staid  some  time  at  Constantinople,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Turkish  language,  which 
^s^^flHfekBYM>d  to  speak  with  fluency.  Thinking 
j^^^^^^Bdd  facilitate  his  progress  among  the  Asia- 
r  ^ssss**  he  had  assumed  the  Turkish  cos- 
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tume  and  character,  and  thus  equipped  he  set 
off  with  an  intention  to  penetrate  through  Kho- 
rasan,  and  then  visit  the  unexplored  and  dan- 
gerous regions  south  of  the  Caspian,  closing  his 
researches  in  that  direction  with  Astrachan. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  Persian  journey 
he  had  a  conference  with  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Sir  Gore  Ouseley  ;   and  at  Oujon  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Persian  king. 
Proceeding  on  his  route  in  full  confidence  of 
safety  and  success,    he  reached  the  pass  of 
Irak,  where  he  stopped  at  a  caravanserai  to 
take  some  refreshment.     Having  done  so,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  leaving  the  servant  to 
pack  up  the  articles  he  had  been  using,  and 
then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  forward  along 
the  mountains.     Mr  Browne  had  scarcely  gone 
forward  half  a  mile,  when  two  men  on  foot 
coming  suddenly  behind  him,  one  of  them  with 
a  club  struck  him  senseless  from  his  horse. 
Several  others    instantly  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.     As  soon 
as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  he 
saw  the  banditti  plundering  his  baggage,  with 
which  his  servant  had  in  the  mean  rime  come 
up.     He  was  told  by  the  wretches  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen,  that  they  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  though  not  in  that  place* 
Finding  expostulation  useless,  and  incapable 
of  resistance,    he   merely  entreated  them  to 
spare  his  servant,  and  allow  him  to  depart 
with  his  papers,  which  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them.     This  they  agreed  to ;  and  what  will 
appear  more  singular,  the  assassins,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  consider  arms  as  acquisitions 
of  the  utmost  importance,  made  the  man  a 
present  of  his  master's  pistols  and  double-bar* 
relied  gun.    They  then  suffered  Mr  Browne 
to  see  his  servant  safe  out  of  sight,  who  imme- 
diately returned  to  Tabreez,  and  related  what 
had  occurred*    Abbas  Mirza,  prince  of  Per- 
sia,   speedily  dispatched   several    parties   of 
horsemen  to  search  the  pass  of  the  caravan* 
serai  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  valley 
on  the  opposite  side  of   the    mountain  they 
found  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  traveller, 
which  had  been  left  naked  and  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.     It  was  by  the  prince's 
orders  conveyed  to  Akhand,  and  decently  in- 
terred.     Exertions  were  made,  but  without 
effect,  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  atro- 
cious  deed. — Sir  R.  K.  Porter't  Traveli    in 
Georgia,  Penia,  #<?.  4to. 

BROWNRIGG  (William)  an  ingenious 
physician,  who  was  a  native  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leydea. 
He  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  White* 
haven,  whence  he  removed  to  Ormthwaite, 
where  he  died  in  1800.  He  was  skilled  in 
chemistry,  and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  The 
Art  of  Making  common  Salt,  as  now  practised 
in  most  Parts  of  the  World,  with  several  Im- 
provements proposed  in  that  Art  for  the  Use 
of  the  British  Dominions,"  with  plates,  8vo, 
This  work  procured  him  admission  into  die 
Royal  Society,  i  le  appears  afterwards  to  have 
employed  himself  in  the  study  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  relative  to  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  made  discoveries  which  have  been  at 
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trilmted  to  other  cultivators  of  science  ;  bat 
Dr  Brownrigg's  claims  to  these  discoveries 
have  never  been  clearly  made  out.  He  wrote 
observations  on  platina,  and  on  carbonic  acid, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. — 
l^ond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.     Gent.  Mag. 

BRUCE  (Jamis)  a  celebrated  modern  tra- 
veller, was  bom  at  Kinnaird-house  in  Scotland 
in  1730.  He  was  honourably  connected,  and 
valued  himself  for  being  a  descendant,  on  the 
female  side,  from  the  royal  house  of  Bruce. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  with  a  view  to 
the  profession  of  the  law.  His  object  boweveT 
changing,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
wine-merchant,  whose  daughter  he  married  ; 
but  upon  his  wife's  death  within  the  year,  he 
made  a  tour  abroad,  during  which  absence  he 
succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the 
patrimonial  estate  of  Kinnaird.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  sought  public  employment, 
and  at  length  was  indebted  to  lord  Halifax  for 
the  appointment  of  consul  at  Algiers.  He  re- 
paired to  his  post  in  1763.  and  employed  him- 
self there  for  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  commenced  travelling  by  visits 
to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompa- 
nied by  an  able  Italian  draughtsman,  (of  whose 
labours  he  is  now  known  to  have  assumed  the 
merit,)  he  made  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, Baalbeck ,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
These  were  deposited  in  the  king's  library  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  language  of  boast  and  byper- 
bole,  which  formed  the  great  weakness  of  this 
able  and  adventurous  character,  constituted 
"  the  most  magnificent  present  in  that  line  ever 
made  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign."  Of  his  first 
travels  be  never  published  an  account.  In  June 
1768  he  set  out  on  his  famous  Journey  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding  first 
to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene, 
thence  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
arriving  at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  after  various  detentions  reached 
Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  February 
1770.  In  that  country  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sovereign  and  other  influential  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  in  the  several  capacities  of 
physician,  courtier,  and  soldier  ;  his  dexterity 
in  which  assumptions  he  speaks  of  with  his 
usual  self-complacency.  On  November  14, 
1770,  he  obtained  the  great  object  of  his 
wishes — a  sight  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Claiming  to  be  the  first  European  who  had 
accomplished  this  interesting  discovery,  his 
exultation  was  proportionate  and  he  records 
it  with  singular  strength  of  expression.  The 
right  of  the  fountains  which  he  visited  to  the 
title  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Nile  is  ra- 
tionally  controverted  ;  but  whether  or  not, 
they  had  certainly  been  previously  visited  by 
the  missionary  Jesuits  of  Portugal,  a  fact  of 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant. 
On  his  return  to  Gondar,  he  found  the  country 
engaged  m  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two 
before   he  could  obtain   permission  to 
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were  occupied  in  travelling  back  to  Cairo,  In 
which  journey  he  endured  excessive  privations. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1775,  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  seat  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  where  he  occupied  himself  several 
years  in  the  improvement  of  his  property. 
He  also  married  again,  and  maintained  the 
character  of  an  elegant  and  hospitable  host, 
and  an  amiable  man  in  private  life,  but  capri- 
cious in  his  friendships,  and  haughty  and  arro- 
gant to  strangers.  His  long  expected  travels 
did  not  appear  until  1796,  in  four  large  quarte 
volumes,  decorated  with  plates.  These  vo- 
lumes are  replete  with  curious  information 
concerning  a  part  of  the  world  but  little  known 
to  Europeans ;  and  there  is  much  interesting 
personal  adventures  and  fine  description  con- 
veyed in  a  harsh  and  unpolished  style,  al- 
though often  very  animated  and  energetic* 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  authority  of  the 
work  in  regard  to  facts  of  natural  history  and 
human  manners  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  the  pride  of  the  author  not  allowing  him 
to  remove  objections,  it  is  perhaps  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  it  has  received.  Whatever 
its  portion  of  accuracy  and  merit,  the  nature 
of  its  reception  may  serve  to  guard  all  future 
travellers  against  the  indulgence  of  too  much 
egotism  and  personal  vanity  in  their  narra- 
tions ;  for  with  little  direct  evidence  against 
either  his  facts  or  his  veracity,  those  faults 
have  clearly  obscured  the  fame  of  Mr  Bruce ; 
who  after  escaping  the  most  momentous  dan- 
ger in  a  long  peregrination  through  barbaroui 
countries,  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  an 
accidental  fall  down  stairs,  as  he  was  attend- 
ing the  departure  of  some  guests  whom  he  had 
been  entertaining.  His  death  took  place  in 
April  1794. — Encyclop.  Brit.  Sup*  Aikin'i  G* 
Biog. 

BRUCE  (Michael)  an  English  poet" of 
the  last  century,  distinguished  for  the  plain- 
tive elegance  of  his  compositions.  He  was 
born  at  Kinnasswood  in  Scotland  in  1746 ; 
and  his  friends  being  persons  in  low  circunv 
stances  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  which, 
together  with  constitutional  disease,  gave  a 
melancholy  turn  to  his  mind,  and  influenced 
the  character  of  his  writing*.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village- 
schoolmaster,  the  fatigues  of  which  probably 
shortened  his  life.  He  became  consumptive, 
and  died  in  1767.  His  poems,  which  are  few 
in  number,  were  published  by  the  Rev.  John 
Logan,  together  with  some  of  his  own,  at 
Edinburgh  in  1770.  One  composed  on  the 
anticipation  of  his  own  death  is  peculiarly  af» 
fecting. — Campbell' f  Specimens  of  British  Poett. 

BRUCE  (Peter  Henry)  a  military  officer, 
descended  of  a  Scottish  family  settled  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  born  in  Westphalia  in  169f , 
and  after  having  served  under  prince  Eugene 
in  Flanders  in  1706,  he  went  to  Russia  in 
1711,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Pruth,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  expedition  against  Persia  in  I7t2,  be- 
sides which  he  was  employed  in  some  diplo- 
matic missions  at  Constantinople.  In  1714  he) 
quitted  the  Russian  aerate,  ixA  xetacrosA  V* 
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Scotland.  In  1740  he  was  sent  to  North 
America  to  surrey  the  forts  belonging  to  the 
British  colonies.  He  died  in  Scotland  in  1757. 
Long  after  his  decease,  was  published  "  Me- 
moirs of  P.  H.  Bruce,  containing  an  Account  of 
his  Travels  in  Germany,  Russia,  Tartary," 
&c.  London,  1782,  4to,  a  work  containing 
some  curious  details. — Biog.  Univ. 

BRUCKRR  (John  James)  a  learned  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  well  known  by  his  valuable 
"  History  of  Philosophy."  He  was  born  in 
1696  at  Augsburgh,  of  which  city  his  father 
was  a  burgher.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  in 
1724  became  rector  of  Kaufbeueren,  and  gra- 
dually acquiring  fame  by  liis  literary  labours, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin  in  1731.  He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  his  native  city,  where  he  became 

Suitor  of  St  Ulric's  and  senior  minister,  and 
ed  there  in  1770.  Brucker  wrote  several 
works  on  philosophy,  and  various  minor  dis- 
sertations, but  his  most  important  production, 
and  that  by  which  he  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation,  is  his  "  Historia  Critica  Philoso- 
phic," already  alluded  to,  which  appeared  in 
4  vols.  4to,  1744,  and  with  great  improve- 
ments, in  6  vols.  4 to,  1767.  This  work  was  the 
fruit  of  nearly  fifty  years'  labour,  and  has  ac- 
quired the  general  suffrage  of  the  learned,  as 
being  the  most  comprehensive,  methodical,  and 
impartial  history  of  philosophy  ever  composed. 
A  very  judicious  and  satisfactory  abridgement 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1791,  2  vols. 
4to,  by  the  late  Dr  Enfield. — Saxii  Onom, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BRUCKNER  (John)  a  literary  Lutheran 
divine.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cad- 
sand  in  1726,  and  received  his  education  at 
Leyden  and  Franeker,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Norwich,  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon  congre- 

Sation  in  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1804. 
Ir  Bruckner  was  author  of — 1 .  "  Theorie  du 
Systeme  Animale,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Philoso- 
phical Survey  of  the  Animal  Creation,"  1768  ; 
(in  this  work  is  some  anticipation  of  the  senti- 
ments evolved  by  Mr  Mai  thus  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Population  ;")  2.  "  Criticism  on  the  Diver- 
sions of  Pur  ley,"  in  which  he  discovers  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  various  Gothic  dia- 
lects, and  asserts  that  the  theory  of  conjunc- 
tion and  preposition,  so  convincingly  proved  by 
Home  Tooke,  had  been  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
and  other  dead  languages  by  Schultens ;  3. 
"Thoughts  on  Public  Worship,"  in  answer  to 
Gilbert  Wakefield  on  social  worship.  He 
also  commenced  a  didactic  poem  in  French 
▼erse  on  the  principles  of  his  "Theorie," 
which  he  never  completed. — Gent.  Mag.  1804. 
BRUGNATELLI  (Lewis)  a  chemist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1761,  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  1784.  He 
was  soon  after  made  demonstrator  of  chemis- 
try, and  in  1787  succeeded  to  the  chemical 
and  medical  professorships.  He  made  several 
important  discoveries,  particularly  in  the  va- 
rieties of  combustion,  and  the  properties  of  the 
gtjetric  juice.  He  died  in  1818,  having  pub- 
libtd  —  1.    Bibliotheca     Fine*     d'Earope, 
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20  vols. ;  2.  Giornale  di  Fisica  Chimica  e 
Storia  Naturale,  8  vols.  4to ,  3.  Materia  Me- 
dica :  4.  Avarezamenti  delle  Medicina  e  Fi- 
sica, 20  vols. ;  5.  Comroentarie  Medici ;  6.  A 
General  Pharmacopeia  ;  7.  Annali  di  Che- 
mica  ;  8.  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

BRUGUIERES  (John  William)  an  emi- 
nent naturalist  and  physician  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  was  a  native  of  Montpellicr. 
He  engaged  in  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  years  collected  many  un- 
known plants  and  formed  a  new  genus  or  rep- 
tiles, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  languha. 
He  then  retired  to  Montpellier,  and  employed 
himself  in  his  profession.  He  also  undertook 
the  working  of  a  coal-mine,  and  finding  some 
curious  fossils  he  was  induced  to  engage  again 
in  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  drew  up  the  natural  history 
of  worms  for  the  Encyclopttdie  Method ique.  He 
also  assisted  Messrs  Hauy,  Lamarck,  Olivier, 
Fourcroy,  and  Pelletier  in  the  journal  of  na- 
tural history,  and  published  other  works  on 
that  subject.  In  1792  he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  Levant  with  Mr.  Olivier,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  discoveries  in  natural  history.  They 
visited  the  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Isles ; 
and  an  account  of  their  researches  was  pub- 
lished by  Olivier  at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  -J  to, 
1801-1804.  Bruguieres,  whose  health  was  bad 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  their  journey,  died 
at  A  neon  a,  on  their  return,  October  1st  1799. 
This  naturalist  was  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute.  His  memory  has  been  ho- 
noured by  giving  the  name  of  Bruguiera  to  a 
genus  of  plants,  which  he  discovered  at  Ma- 
dagascar.— Biog.  Univ. 

BRUHL  (Frederic  Lewis  Count  de)  son 
of  the  first  minister  of  Augustus  king  of  Po- 
land and  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  was  born  at 
Dresden  in  1739.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
at  Leyden,  after  which  he  visited  the  different 
courts  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Saxony  he 
served  in  the  army  during  the  seven  years'  war, 
and  subsequently  was  employed  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  Poland  ;  but  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  estate  of  Pfoerten, 
in  luxurious  retirement.  He  gave  sumptuous 
fttes,  and  had  a  theatre,  for  which  he  com- 
posed comedies  himself,  and  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  as  a  performer.  His 
dramas  were  collected  and  published  during 
his  life,  with  the  title  of  "  Divertissements  de 
Theatre,"  Dresden,  1785-90,  5  vols.  8vo. 
His  works  display  much  spirit  and  comic  hu- 
mour ;  but  his  subjects  are  low,  and  his  style 
is  mean  and  negligent.  He  also  translated 
the  Alcibiades  of  Meissner,  into  French  ;  and 
wrote  a  ••  Letter  on  Duelling,"  Pfoerten, 
1786,  8vo,  of  which  only  a  small  number  of 
copies  was  printed.  He  died  suddenly  at  Ber- 
lin, January  30th,  1793,  leaving  behind  him, 
in  manuscript,  some  treatises  on  tactica,-»-Bu>£. 
Univ. 

BRUHL  (John  Maurice,  Count  de)  of 
Martinskirchen,  horn  in  Saxony  in  1736,  was 
privy  counsellor  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
his  envoy  at  the  court  of  London,    This  no- 
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b 'email  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
relative  to  mechanics,  as  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  time- pieces  and  the  making  of 
astronomical  observations.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  interesting  memoirs,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academies  of  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  in  the  journal  of  Meissner,  or  printed 
separately.  In  1796  he  was  much  engaged  in 
examining  the  various  methods  proposed  for 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  tea. — (See 
Bibliographic  Astronomique  de  Lalande.)  He 
resided  many  years  in  London,  as  Saxon  am- 
bassador, and  died  there  January  22d,  1809. 
It  appears, from  Heinecken's  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Artistes,"  that  this  nobleman  added  to  his  other 
pursuits  that  of  engraving  landscapes. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BRUMOY  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French 
writer  and  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1688.'  He  commenced  his  noviciate  at  Paris 
in  1704,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Caen  ;  in 
1722  he  took  the  vows  and  became  preceptor 
to  the  prince  de  Talraont.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged as  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux, 
until  he  underwent  a  temporary  exile  from 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  being  the  editor  of 
Father  Margat's  "  History  of  Tamerlane." 
On  his  return  be  continued  "  The  History  of 
the  Gallican  Church/'  and  had  nearly  finished 
the  twelfth  volume  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
paralytic  stroke,  which  carried  him  off  in  1742. 
His  principal  work  is  the  "  Theatre  des 
Grecs,"  in  3  vols.  4to,  which  is  much  esteem- 
ed, although  it  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Voltaire,  who  was  angry  that  the  author  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  the  superiority  of  the 
French  theatre  over  the  Greek.  This  work, 
which  was  highly  praised  by  Warburton  and 
other  competent  critics,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mrs  Lennox,  assisted  by  Dr 
Johnson  and  other  eminent  writers.  His 
other  works  are — "  La  Vie  de  l'lmperatke  Eleo- 
nora,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Spain,"  which  was  begun  by  father  Orleans  ; 
"  Miscellaneous  Pieces"  in  prose  and  verse, 
4  vols,  12mo,  1741.  His  Latin  poetry  in  this 
collection  is  formed  on  the  model  of  Lucre- 
tius, and  one  piece  on  the  passions  has  been 
commended  for  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments 
and  its  poetic  beauties. — Mareri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

BRUN  (Charles  le)  usually  regarded  as 
the  first  of  the  Fiench  painters.  He  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1619,  where  his  father,  who  was 
of  Scottish  extraction,  was  a  sculptor  of  emi- 
nence. He  discovered  the  bent  of  his  genius 
iu  his  earliest  childhood,  and  was  at  a  proper 
age  placed  with  Vouet,  whom  he  surprised  by 
his  rapid  progress.  His  reputation  for  talent 
induced  the  chancellor  Seguier  to  send  him  to 
Italy  in  1642,  where  for  six  years  he  boarded 
with  the  celebrated  Poussin.  Here  he  copied 
the  great  masters,  and  made  a  particular  study 
of  the  costume  of  different  ages  and  nations, 
his  accuracy  in  regard  to  which  important  de- 
partment, subsequently  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  learned  painter.  In  1648  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  was  received  into  the  Aca- 
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demy  or  Painting,  and  rapidly  took  the  lead 
there.  He  engaged  in  the  loftiest  branch  of 
his  art,  that  of  historical  and  allegorical  paint- 
ing, for  which  be  was  well  fitted  by  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  force  of  expression,  and  ele- 
vation of  idea.  He  became  first  painter  to  the 
king  in  1662,  and  was  ennobled  ;  he  also  en- 
joyed a  high  degree  of  the  personal  favour  of 
Louis  XIV,  who,  while  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fontainebleau,  was  accus- 
tomed to  come  daily  and  see  him  work.  He 
painted  for  Colbert  the  chapel  and  pavilion  of 
Aurora  at  his  seat  at  Sceaux,  and  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  that  minister,  the  general 
direction  of  all  the  royal  works,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Gobelins,  where  he  had  lodgings 
with  a  considerable  pension.  He  was  also 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, and  procured  the  establishment  of  a  new 
academy  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  young 
French  artists.  In  short,  his  comprehensive 
genius,  embracing  every  thing  in  the  fine  arts, 
contributed  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
reign  of  Louis.  On  the  succession  of  Louvoia 
to  Colbert,  as  superintendant  of  the  royal  edi- 
fices, he  discountenanced  all  the  favourites  of 
his  predecessor,  and  particularly  Le  Brun,  to 
whom  he  opposed  Miguard  as  a  rival,  and  with 
extreme  littleness  of  mind  sought  to  mortify 
him  on  all  occasions,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued regard  for  him  shown  by  the  king.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  this  species 
of  mortification  has  often  proved  fatal  in  France, 
as  it  did  in  the  present  instance,  for  too  sensi- 
ble of  these  affronts,  this  great  painter  fell 
into  a  decline,  and  died  in  1690  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  Le  Brun  supported  the  dignity  of 
his  station,  both  in  his  personal  deportment 
and  manner  of  living,  but  exhibited  a  jealousy 
of  kindred  genius  which  was  very  unworthy  of 
him.  When  his  formidable  and  gifted  rival  f 
Le  Sueu/  lay  on  his  death-bed,  Le  Brun,  who 
visited  him,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  hie 
departure,  "that  death  was  going  to  take  a 
great  thorn  out  of  his  foot."  For  this  un- 
feeling speech  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
report  of  having  poisoned  his  rival.  The  most 
valued  of  his  works  are  Alexander's  battles, 
the  engravings  of  which  have  immortalised 
Audran;  the  penitent  Magdalen,  an  excel- 
lent picture ;  die  carrying  of  the  cross ;  the 
crucifixion ;  St  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
&c.  His  merits  as  a  painter  are  gTeatness  of 
conception,  fine  distribution,  expression,  and 
elevation  ;  his  failings  a  portion  of  national 
flutter  and  affectation,  with  some  want  of  va- 
riety in  attitude,  and  deficiency  in  colouring. 
He  wrote  two  works  "  On  Physiognomy," 
and  "  On  the  Passions,"  the  figures  of  which 
are  well  known  models  for  drawing. — Argen-> 
ville  Vie*  des  Petntra.     Pilkington. 

BRUNCK  (Richard  Francis  Philip) 
a  celebrated  critic  and  classical  scholar.  He 
was  a  native  of  Strasburg,  and  was  educated 
at  Paris  among  the  Jesuits,  but  became  com* 
missary  at  war  and  receiver  of  finances,  and  it 
was  only  after  having  for  some  years  been  en*  A 
gaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  began  to  cuI&k^H 
vate  classical  literature  -wVtia,  tatwtoNK  VbbbbbbbI 
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J  nil  lb*  lira. 
Lei..u:,l  w...re  t..  tin:  ,:a,!j  ..f  i].,  Urc-kW 
giis-.-.  I  in  lir^-  iVuii  uf  hi*  application  »■»< 
tin  I.ii.k  A:,'.li  .i..jv,  puiilM.eJ  ill  S[ra*LuxB 
ia  l.7ii.  J  ink.  bi-u.  I  Lis  nii»  followed  .11 
17?:'  in  selections  from  tin-  works  t.f  .ttebv- 
lus,  S  i|i|i,i,I,  *,  i„l  t::iri].i.)i>.  a  vol*.  ]n 
I7H  1  appeared  Iuk  edition  of  Ajmlloniu*  Rbo- 
ilius  :  and  in  I7;U  Lin  Aristophanes,  which  is 
tin:.  Ii  suju-rinr  lei  any  pivcednu  edition  'if  IliU 
nu-W.  [!■-  j-uhli-hed  in  UH.i  an  edition  of 
Virgil  ;  si.d  in  17ooap] -cared  the  whole  work* 
of  Soph-cli-?.  ;•  vol-.  II. ■,  which  it  reckoned 
by  «.,!!«■  bis  ihtf  il'.mm-.  The  French  ]{c- 
mlutiuu  ix  ca-imieJ  sonic  interruption  in  tlie 
siii'iii-i  11:  iliis  learned  man.  who  entered  with 
ardour  iulo  the  nhi-mos  of  national  reform 
which  look  place,  ami  became  one  of  the  first 
li.Tn  'if  tin;  popular 
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works  are  the  l'itti  palm  ud  t! 
Si  J^oren/o  at  Florence,  mod  the  I 
■'■e Camaldules at Fiesofe.  He* 
tinguished  is  a  military  architect  ■ 
bavin;;  erected  the  fortress  of  Mil 
dels  at  Pisa,  and,  other  fomfita 
part  of  Italy.  He  made  a  model 
rent  palace  for  liis  great  patron  t 
Cosmo  do  Medici*,  which  was  m 
hut  he  »n  not  allowed  to  exe 
count  of  the  eipenee.  Ite  died  ii 
lelles.ld  educated  several  pupil! 
..eluding  1.iih  Fancclli.  who  afle 
us  muster  completed  the  Pitti  [ 
lie  had  left  unfinished  ;  and  Leo 
berti.     lie  was  a  cultivator  of  Ii 

]>ubli.-hr'd  with  those  of  liurchie 
burn.  He  bonnet  acted  nitli  moderation  '  ehi.  li'Jrpimvillt  Via  da  Arch i 
and  was  imprisoned  at  llrsanrun  durinj;  the]  II III  NNKll  iJors  Conks  nl 
Ist.ei.daiicy  01'  Itubespierrc.  10  whose  death  be  if  the  ]?tb  century,  who  distingu 
was  librnti  d.  In  17  '.'1  llrunck  found  him-  j  by  tome  anatomical  discoveries, 
n.-lf  uu fortunately  under  the  necessity  of  st  Uing  in  Swrmihnu]  in  li353,  nnd  *tu< 
a  |«irtioii  of  hit  library  ;  and  in  I  Hill  be  was  burg  and  at  l'arw,  after  which  he 
obliged  in  have  recourse  se;uu  tu  die  tame .  laud  and  Holland.  He.  became 
I'n  asure.  The  loss  of  his  books  occasioned  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  and  first 
him  uiuili  distress,  and  induced  him  tu^ive  up  the  eleitur  j-alatiuc,  by  whom  In 
In-,  liri.k  studies  allude  ill  cr.  Hut  he  still  or-  li.irc.ii  dt  Jiiutia,  in  HnmmersU'in 
cupi.d  himself  will,  the  Latin  poet*  :  at. J  in  Uanhcim  in  1737.  Brvumer  wa. 
I'i'J?  he  ].ii!ih>lied  a  sup.  rii  editiuii  of  I'lrcncc.  ef several  anatomical  and  |>hysiol 
II"  al .--,  employed  ),iii:-rlf  in  |jre].nr:i.jj  fur  itir  riinuiniii.,'  new  obfen-ations,  the 
prewi  the  ivoiks  of  riouliis,  but  be  died  while  lam  of  wbith  relate  to  the  pancrea 
fciij-ii^-d  in  thin  u  11  dirt  a  kinS,  Jni'.e  lSth  lfii);i,  the  glandular  evslem.— Slortri. 
u/.-il  h-vi  Niv-tbrr-.—  J(j,i :-.  {'„;,-.  I  Jt.at.im. 

ItltlMfl.l.lv-CIU  (I'iiu.iiO  lW  CK»t  n- I  I!11L'X<1  (Sr.1  founder  of  tin 
hliirer  .if  ckihuieu  architn.lure  in  luly.  lie  ,  <:nler  of  mouk^.  and  a  saiot  of  tbi 
Han  the  miii  of  a  mitiiry  of  More  nee,  where  he  hti.lnr,  htis  hura  at  Cologne  in  IC 
wim  Imui  in  1.177.  I  lis  was  di  si^m  il  fm  his  liivl  at  lib.iuis,  where  ho  became 
faili.r».nip|iijmeal,  but  his  nwu  taste  led  him  :  jmllic  tehnol.  and  was  made  a  ca 
in  1  ueft  r  an  "1-  cupaiii.i]  .mine,  tu!  iijth  the  '  ui^nsted  by  the  tyranny  of  Ma 
line  ml!..  He  khs  ihenfiiTe  placed  wilh  a  ■  l-btiup  of  lthciiuB,  he  at  length 
(lulil'iiinih,  an. I  he  not  tnily  mail.-  him-i'lf  in- !  plate  and  repaired  to  the  desert  o 
i|ii.i>nli-iL  with  lie-  i.inauirnul  lirani.L.  a  of  (li;\t  j  «  lure  lie  founded  the  first  hoiise 
li.l  1,11-1.!.,  hul  iiIh,  learnt  tin-  art  ol  cluek-mak-  1  rated  older.  He  had  inhabited  ■ 
i-d  ]ier*|ie.:Uie,  with  ■  years  when  poj*  t'lliai 
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lienimt.  aM,ilpi.,r.  He  then  went 
1.,  .-namiiie  il„-  mniiuni.  nil  of  miti- 
.-ri-eii  in r  ,  ilv.       Il-ii.iell-hthilie- 

n.la.iiiitioii  the  ieluaof  anc.i.-i.t  nn, 
ially  I  lie  ar  liiii-i  tural  W  nut  lire*  of 
n  a,  nf  which  be  made  iniaMiniiieut* 
iijih,  and  Kliidi.-l  with  all  the  eajjer- 

i| ,1  ;i  kiiii.iliil-r  of    the  |iritli:i|ilei 

J'«  '        " 


ere.  Ii f  Hie  cupula  of  the  catheilriLl  clmrtl 

uf  Siiniii  iMaria  del  time,    liaviiu;  i;iven  aplai 
fin  tbiidtnue.whi.hthearchiteel.iftli    x     " 

inj.  An...lji)i'i  liij.i  hud  I. -ft  ui:htleiu;ili> 
in  Men  l.i  advivd  ihemapntrniesiir  Mn 
(i.nvdki-  mi  iissi  -iiiMy  of  anbitei  tn  to  ni 


Kmiie  to  assist  him  in  governing 
it  the  same  time  oil.  ring  him  the  I 
nf  lle^iu.  which  he  refused.  II 
Calabria,  and  in     ' 
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™d  house  off 


101,  and  w 
X  in  i;>14.  Hi,  own  - 
.ntary  on  the  I'salius  and 
KpistleH,"  and  tivo  letters  to  h 
thiHiuh  many  are  attributed  to  hi 
'iliijj  to  bis  omtemporarv  St  llrun 
IWerf.     MoAthnfoeLIIut. 

HRL'NO  iJiiBDAam)  an  llaliat 
,orn  ut  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of  X 
iiteenlh  century,  lleinf;  fond  i 
m- entered  into  a  monastery  of  D01 
the  freedom  of  Ids  opinions  am 
the  irregularities  of  Lis  fraternity,  ■ 
it  necessary  for  him  to  .]uit  the  1 
country,  and  ho  Hod  to  (ieneri 
licence  which  he  assumed  soon  ga 
Calvin  and  Ileta,  and  he  was  agn 
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flee.  He  escaped  to  Pari*  where  he  attracted 
notice  by  attacking  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
According  to  some  writers  he  visited  England 
in  tbe  train  of  the  French  ambassador  Caste]- 
neau,  and  was  introduced  to  queen  Klizabeth. 
In  1.589  be  was  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
protected  by  the  duke  of  Bruuswick.  His  next 
residence  was  at  Padua,  where  he  taught  his 
new  doctrines  with  such  boldness  as  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  tbe  inquisition  at  Venice.  Eighty 
days  were  allowed  him  to  retract  bis  errors, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  still  maintaining 
them,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1600.  He 
wrote  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
entitled  "  Spaccio  della  Bestia  triomfante," 
or  dispatches  from  the  triumphant  beast. — 
Bruno  was  a  man  of  singular  and  paradoxical 
turn  of  mind,  confident  and  inventive,  but  con- 
fused  and  fanciful  in  his  notions,  from  which 
he  appears  not  to  have  been,  as  asserted,  atheis- 
tical, but  to  have  unsuccessfully  aimed  at  an 
union  of  the  atomic  and  emanative  systems. 
He  hints  at  many  philosophical  opinions  by 
which  others  have  obtained  great  celebrity,  but 
his  own  merit  consisted  more  in  the  exposition 
of  ancient  error  than  in  the  establishment  of 
any  thing  of  his  own.  His  resolute  adherence 
to  his  principles,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
gives  him  an  honourable  place  in  the  large 
army  of  martyrs  who  have  paid  a  similar 
penalty,  without  securing  either  the  honour  or 
the  title. — MnrerL 

BIIUNSFELS  or  BRUNFELS1U3  (Otho) 
a  German  physician,  who  may  be  ranked  among 
the  restorers  of  botanical  science  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  first  a  Carthusian 
monk,  but  becoming  a  convert  to  Lutheranism, 
he  quitted  the  cowl  to  preach  among  the  Pro- 
testants. Afterwards  he  was  regent  of  tbe 
public  school  at  Strasburg,  and  he  likewise  stu- 
died physic  and  took  the  degree  of  MD.  at 
Basil  in  1530.  Being  invited  to  Berne  to  take 
the  office  of  public  physician,  he  continued 
there  till  his  death  in  1534.  Brunsfels  wrote 
several  treatises  on  medical  botany,  chiefly  com  • 
pilations  from  the  ancientM ;  but  his  most  im  - 
portant  work  is  a  collection  of  engraved  figures 
of  plants  in  3  vols,  folio,  Strasburg,  1537,  which 
is  more  copious  and  accurate  than  any  which 
preceded  it.  He  also  published  "  Catalogue 
illustrium  Medicorum,"  Strasb.  1530,  4to. — 
Aikin's  G.  Bios. 

BRUNSWICK  (Ferdinand  Duke  of)  a 
celebrated  general  in  the  seven  years'  war  in 
Germany.  He  was  born  in  1 7t  1 ,  and  was  the 
son  of  Ferdinand  Albert  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel.  He  travelled  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  returning  home  in  1740,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Though 
so  young  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Silesian  war.  He  was  employed  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  convention  of  Closterseven  by 
George  If,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  forces  destined  to  act 
against  the  French.  He  soon  displayed  his 
freat  abilities,  driving  the  enemy  beyond  tbe 
librae,  and  by  a  daring  and  dexterous  manoeu- 
vre overcoming  their  army  at  Crevelt.    Soon 
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after  ho  gained  the  famous  victory  of  Mindon, 
memorable  for  the  dispute  he  had  with  Lord 
George  Sackville  who  commanded  the  British 
cavalry.  In  1762  Ferdinand  drove  the  French 
out  of  the  territory  of  Hesse  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  peace  terminated  his  military  ca- 
reer. He  then  retired  to  Brunswick,  and  de- 
Toted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  Free- 
masonry. His  death  took  place  July  3,  1799. 
— Biog,  Univ.^* 

BRUNSWlBIt  LUNENBURG  (Charles 
William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of)  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brunswick  in  1735. 
He  studied  the  art  of  war  under  his  uncle  and 
the  great  king  of  Prussia,  and  when  only  twenty 
two  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Has- 
ten back.  He  served  with  reputation  in  the 
wars  between  England  and  France  under  his 
uncle.  When  peace  took  place  he  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  and  brought  with  him  on 
his  return  the  singer  Nardini,  whose  talents 
he  handsomely  rewarded.  He  was  employed 
in  a  military  capacity  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
1770  and  1771  ;  and  in  1778  the  war  concern- 
ing the  succession  of  Bavaria  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  his  renown.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  dutchy  of 
Brunswick  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780  ; 
and  for  some  years  he  occupied  himself  in  at- 
tending to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions* 
and  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  subjects 
and  the  improvement  of  literature.  In  1787 
liia  memorable  campaign  in  Holland  took  place, 
in  which  by  the  boldness  and  decision  of  his 
conduct  he  quelled  the  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  country,  and  for  a  time  es- 
tablished the  preponderance  of  Prussia  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  succeeding  revolution 
in  France  furnished  fresh  employment  for  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  in  1793  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
forces  destined  to  act  against  France,  with  a 
view  to  liberate  Louis  XVI,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Paris.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  and  the  duke  at  length 
resigned  his  command  of  the  combined  army  in 
the  beginning  of  1794,  and  retired  to  Bruns- 
wick. In  1806  he  again  took  arms  against 
France,  and  commanded  the  Prussians  at  the 
battle  of  Amerstadt,  where  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  head,  of  which  he  died  at  Altona,  No- 
vember 10,  1806,  and  was  interred  at  Otten- 
sen.  This  prince  married  in  1764  the  princess 
Augusta  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  The  untoward  fate 
of  two  of  whom  (his  eldest  son  and  successor, 
also  killed  in  the  late  war,  and  his  daughter 
Caroline  Queen  of  England)  form  a  portion 
rather  of  history  than  of  biography. — Biog. 
Univ, — Brunswick-Oels  (Frederick  Augus- 
tus Duke  of)  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1741  at  Brunswick.  Although  from  his 
rank  destined,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  mili- 
tary rather  than  a  literary  life,  he  had  vet  a  strong 
turn  for  the  btllet  Uttres,  and  attained  to  no 
small  proficiency  both  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
As  a  general  officer  in  the  service  of  Prussia  he 
distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions^ 
while  his  literary  acc\uiiem«n\*  as*  «ro*ft*V>*B 
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various  productions,  which,  though  printed  and 
circulated  among  his  private  friends,  were  never 
actually  published.  They  consist  of  "  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  character  and  actions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great/'  which  have  appeared  in  an 
English  dress  ;  a  "  Treatise  on  Great  Men  ;" 
"  The  thoughts  of  a  Cosmopolite  on  Air  Bal- 
loons ;"  "  Military  Instructions,"  for  his  regi- 
ment ;  "  A  Discourse  on  taking  the  oath ;" 


»» 


"  Considerations  on  the 


&c.  of  An- 


granjMr, 
cient  Rome  ;"  "  An  amusin^iistorical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Literary  Journal ;"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Military  Life  of  Prince  Frederick  Augus- 
tus of  Brunswick  Lunenburg."  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  work,  which  is  contained  in 
a  4to  volume,  all  the  rest  are  printed  in  8vo. 
His  highness  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Berlin  academy  of  sciences.  In  1792  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principality  of  Brunswick  Oels, 
and  died  in  1805  at  Weimar. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist* — William  Adolphtts,  another  brother, 
also  belonged  to  the  academy  at  Berlin.  He 
published  a  translation  of  Sallust,  a  discourse 
on  war,  and  a  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
in  French.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  died  of  a  fever  in  1771, 
when  about  to  join  the  Russian  army  against 
the  Turks.— /6i<*. 

BRUNTON  (Mary)  was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  and  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Barra  in  Orkney  in  1778.  In  her 
twentieth  year  she  married  Dr  Alexander 
Brunton,  minister  at  Bolton,  near  Haddington, 
afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  She  was  the  author- 
ess of  ««  Discipline"  and  "  Self-Control,"  two 
Tery  successful  novels  of  the  same  religious 
class.  She  died  in  1818,  leaving  Emmeline  a 
tale,  and  other  pieces,  which  were  published 
by  Dr  Brunton,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  authoress. — Life  by  Dr  Brunton. 

BRUSANTINI  (Count  Vincent)  an  Ita- 
lian poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Ferrara.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  *«  Angelica  Ina- 
morata," Venice,  1550,  4to,  which  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  He 
also  wrote  another  poetical  work,  entitled  "Le 
Cento  Novelle  di  Vincenzo  Brusantini  dette  in 
ottava  rima,"  1554,  4to.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  a  contagious  disease  about  1570*— 
Biog.  Univ. 

BRUSONIUS  (L-Domittus)  the  author  of 
a  curious  and  scarce  work  entitled  *'  Facetia- 
rum  exemplorumque  Libii  VII,"  Romae, 
1518,  folio.  It  has  been  reprinted  under  the 
title  of  Speculum  Mundi,  but  all  the  editions 
except  the  first  are  mutilated.  The  price  of  a 
copy  of  the  Roman  edition  in  Longman  and 
Co.  s  Catalogue  for  1820,  was  thirty-six  pounds. 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BRUTO  (John  Michael)  an  eminent  wri- 
ter in  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Venice  in 
1518.     The  cause  which  drove  him  early  in 
life  from  the  city  of  his  birth  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  in  the  course  of 
^^^jujaaderings  he  is  known  to  have  traversed 
^s*^^Hi^BMi  of  Italy,  stopping  occasionally  a*, 
j^         ^Vfclfttca,  and  Padua,  in  which  latter 
W  ■Mfct*  the  friendship  of  Lazaro  Buo- 
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namicL  Hence  he  proceeded  through  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  became  in 
1574  historiographer  to  Stephen  Battori,  king 
of  Poland,  transferring  on  that  prince's  decease 
his  services  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II,  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  clas- 
sical as  well  as  general  literature,  and  the  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  his  Latin  compositions  have 
been  universally  admired.  His  principal  works 
are  "  Florentine  Historic  Iib.VlII  priores,*'  a 
work  never  finished,  and  which  the  Medici  fa- 
mily took  such  pains  to  suppress  that  it  is  now 
become  very  rare.  It  brings  down  the  history 
of  Florence  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  magni- 
ficent, and  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  4to.  1 562. 
"  A  History  of  Hungary,"  "  De  Instauratione 
Italiae,"  "  Critical  Annotations  on  the  Works 
of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Julius  Caesar,"  a  vo- 
lume of  Latin  letters,  reprinted  at  Berlin  in 
8vo.  1698,  and  an  elegant  historical  treatise 
on  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Venice, 
comprise  the  sum  of  his  other  works.  He  died 
at  Prague  in  1594. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BRUTUS  (Lucius  Junius)  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  Roman  Republic,  was  the  son 
of  the  patrician  Marcus  Junius,  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Tarquimus  Superbus.  The  latter 
causing  his  son-in-law  to  be  assassinated  toge- 
ther with  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Brutus  es- 
caped by  counterfeiting  idiot  ism,  and  was 
brought  up  among  the  children  of  Tarquin, 
who  made  him  a  subject  of  their  s(>ort ;  and 
hence,  it  is  asserted,  the  name  of  Brutus.  It 
was  not  until  the  tragical  death  of  Lucre ti a 
that  his  lofty  and  patriotic  spirit  broke  forth 
from  its  concealment.  On  that  memorable  oc- 
casion he  drew  the  bloody  poi guard  from  her 
bosom,  and  swearing  an  eternal  enmity  to  the 
house  of  Tarquin,  and  a  resolution  never  to  suf- 
fer that  or  any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome, 
engaged  all  the  kindred  of  Lucretia  in  the  same 
oath.  Regarded  as  one  divinely  inspired,  the 
senate  and  people  followed  his  counsels,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  regal  power  abolished, 
and  a  republican  government  being  adopted, 
Brutus  and  Collatinus  the  husband  of  Lucretia 
were  created  the  first  consuls.  This  great 
event  happened  B.C.  506.  The  infant  repub- 
lic, however,  had  a  powerful  faction  to  contend 
with,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  regal  government,  in  which  two 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus  himself,  and  three  of  the 
nephews  of  Collatinus,  were  engaged.  The 
plot  being  discovered  to  P.  Valerius  by  a  slave, 
he  apprehended  the  chief  conspirators,  ana 
brought  them  before  the  consular  tribunal. 
The  people,  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  sons  of 
their  deliverer  standing  before  them  bound  as 
criminals,  exclaimed  on  their  conviction,  "  Ba- 
nish them !  banish  them  !"  Brutus,  however, 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  great  example  and 
rigid  justice  in  circumstances  so  dangerous, 
with  a  firm  and  steady  countenance  ordered  the 
lictors  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
firmly  looked  on  until  they  were  stripped, 
beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded ;  after  which 
he  descended  from  the  tribunal  to  indulge  the 
feelings  of  a  parent.  Collatinus  displayed  less 
strength  of  mind,  and  would  have  saved  his 
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kindred  by  tampering  with  the  evidence  ;  on 
which  a  tumult  arose,  which  induced  Brutus 
once  more  to  ascend  the  tribunal,  and  commit 
the  fate  of  the  remaining  conspirators  to  the 
determination  of  the  Roman  people,  who  con- 
demned them,  and  they  were  executed  accord- 
ingly. Collatinua  being  subsequently  accused 
by  Brutus  of  weakness,  was  set  aside  and  re  - 
tired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  tranquillity.  On  this  supercos- 
sion  Brutus  immediately  convoked  the  people 
to  the  election  of  a  new  consul,  when  they  chose 
P.  Valerius,  afterwards  named  Poplicola.  Dur- 
ing this  second  consulship  the  Tarquins  and 
their  followers,  joined  by  the  people  of  Veii, 
marched  in  hostile  array  towards  Rome,  and 
were  met  by  the  two  consuls  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces,  Brutus  commanding  the  ca- 
valry and  Valerius  the  infantry.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  armies,  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin,  descrying  Brutus  attended  by  the  lictors, 
furiously  spurred  on  his  horse  to  encounter  him. 
The  latter  met  him  with  equal  animosity,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  neglecting  all  de- 
fence, they  transfixed  each  other  with  their 
spears  and  fell  dead  from  their  horses.  The 
victory  remaining  with  the  republic,  Valerius 
brought  the  body  of  his  colleague  with  great 
funeral  pomp  to  Rome,  where  it  was  received 
with  the  highest  honours,  and  the  Roman  ma- 
trons regarding  Brutus  as  their  peculiar  avenger, 
mourned  for  him  a  year.  In  some  of  the  fore- 
going particulars  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plu- 
tarch differ  from  each  other  ;  but  all  agree  in 
the  conduct  of  Brutus  towards  his  sons,  an  ac- 
tion which  has  been  both  highly  praised  and  as 
freely  censured.  The  difference  of  modern 
manners  may  account  for  a  portion  of  the  disap- 
probation of  the  mode  of  this  celebrated  tri- 
umph of  public  over  private  feelings ;  but  in 
respect  to  its  principle  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  any  system  of  morals  by  which  the 
sacrifice  of  parental  affection  to  the  preservation 
of  the  state  can  be  held  blameable,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  weakness  of  Collatinus,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  less  stern- 
ness of  patriotism  in  Brutus.  At  all  events, 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  republic  cannot  be 
very  consistently  condemned,  while  modern  ca- 
suistry has  found  much  excuse  for  the  deaths  of 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  and  of  Alexis  of  Russia,  for 
offences  much  more  equivocal,  and  to  avoid 
consequences  by  no  means  so  immediate  and 
obvious. — Livy,  Dion.  Hal.  Plutarch. 

BRUTUS  (Marcus  Junius)  an  illustrious 
Roman,  claiming  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Brutus,  and  certainly  a  participator  of  his 
spirit,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  the 
same  name,  of  the  party  of  Marius,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  the  siege  of  Mu- 
tina.  His  mother  was  Servilia,  the  sister  of 
Cato;  but  who  dishonoured  the  relationship 
by  an  adulterous  intrigue  with  Julius  Caesar, 
which  connexion  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  that- 
the  latter  was  the  real  father  of  Marcus.  The 
education  of  Brutus  was  liberal,  he  assiduously 
learned  the  language  and  studied  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece,  adopting  the  system  of  the  old 
academy  of  Platonists,  one  of  the  masters  of 
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I  which  he  Jcept  in  his  house.  He  even  success* 
i  fully  transferred  the  language  and  principles  of 
1  that  sect  into  the  Roman  tongue  ;  and  was  an 
accomplished  and  powerful  orator  both  at  the 
bar  and  before  public  assemblies.  When  young 
he  accompanied  Cato  in  his  expedition  to  Cy- 
prus, and  after  a  while  married  his  daughter 
Portia.  Adopting  the  principles  and  policy 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  passed  over  the  con- 
duct of  Pompey  to  his  father  and  joined  bis 
party.  Caesar  being  informed  of  his  presence 
in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  gave  strict  orders  to 
save  his  life ;  and  on  his  escape  after  that  con- 
test to  Larissa,  received  his  letter  of  surrender 
with  great  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his  safety.  He 
was  immediately  received  into  favour,  and 
Cassius  and  others  were  spared  at  his  interces- 
sion. He  was  even  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  afterwards  nomi- 
nated praetor  of  Rome.  These  favours  excited 
in  Brutus  great  personal  attachment  to  Ca>sar ; 
but  his  republican  spirit  could  not  be  soothed 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  evident  design  of 
Antony  and  other  tools,  to  change  the  dictator- 
ship into  an  avowed  sovereignty  over  the  law 
and  constitution.  This  disposition  was  assidu- 
ously kept  alive  by  his  friend  Cassius,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister,  who  employed  all  his  art 
and  influence  to  rouse  his  patriotism  into  ac- 
tion. He  caused  the  name  of  his  presumed 
great  ancestor  to  be  frequently  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  made  known  to  him  the  expectation 
of  the  Romans,  that  he  would  assume,  as  an 
hereditary  office,  the  task  of  delivering  them 
from  a  tyrant.  At  length,  overcome  by  these 
inducements,  he  agreed  to  head  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  and  the  weight  of  his 
character  induced  many  other  men  of  eminence 
to  join  in  that  great  enterprise,  which  was  car- 
ried into  execution  B.C.  39.  It  is  said  that 
when  Ciesar  perceived  the  drawn  dagger  of 
Brutus,  he  immediately  wrapped  his  head  in  his 
robe,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  The  re- 
luctance of  Brutus  to  shed  more  blood  than  he 
deemed  absolutely  necessary,  saved  the  life  of 
Antony,  whom  some  of  his  less  scrupulous  as- 
sociates would  have  sacrificed,  and  the  event 
showed  the  impolicy  of  the  forbearance.  A  si- 
milar confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  in- 
duced Brutus,  with  singular  candour  of  temper, 
to  allow  a  pompous  solemnization  of  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  a  public  reading  of  his  will.  This 
testament  contained  bequests  to  the  Roman 
people,  which  Antony  enlarged  and  exaggerated 
as  he  pleased,  and  so  artfully  did  the  latter 
manage  the  occasion  thus  magnanimously  ac- 
corded him,  that  he  excited  in  tbe  people  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Caesar, 
and  the  utmost  detestation  of  those  who  slew 
him.  The  rapid  consequence  was  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  retire 
to  Antium,  and  subsequently,  with  his  heroic 
wife  Portia,  he  sailed  to  Athens,  whence  he 
sent  agents  into  Macedonia,  which  province  was 
gained  over  to  the  republican  party,  as  well  as 
the  army  stationed  there.  In  the  mean  time 
Octavius,  who  had  become  master  of  Rome* 
pronounced  the  condemnation  <&  ^\n\Am 
been  concerned  \tv  H3b»  d«\*\v  r»l  VCn  %ta\M*\£l 
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tber ;  and  the  name  of  Brutus  being  first  called, 
when  the  people  heard  him  cited  as  a  culprit 
they  discovered  great  emotion,  and  many  emi- 
nent persons  shed  tears.  The  triumvirate  soon 
after  being  settled,  his  name,  with  that  of  Cas- 
sius,  headed  the  bloody  roll  of  proscription.  The 
two  leaders  were  however  by  this  time  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  Brutus  marching  into  Asia, 
effected  a  junction  with  Cassius  at  Smyrna. 
His  noble  disposition  and  humanity  were  con- 
spicuously displayed  at  the  siege  of  X  an  thus ; 
as  also  in  his  celebrated  quarrel  with  Cassius, 
caused  by  the  lofty  integrity  of  his  character, 
which  would  allow  him  neither  to  practise  him- 
self, nor  connive  at  in  others,  those  violations 
of  rectitude  which  all  war,  but  especially  civil 
war,  renders  next  to  unavoidable.  Antony  and 
Octaviui  having  now  passed  into  Macedonia, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  marched  to  the  straits  of 
the  Hellespont,  to  cross  over  and  meet  them. 
Here  it  was,  that  according  to  Plutarch,  Bru- 
tus saw  a  frightful  spectre,  which  addressed 
him  as  his  evil  genius  who  would  meet  him  at 
Philippi.  This  fancied  spectre,  if  not  a  fabri- 
cated story,  was  doubtless  the  illusion  of  a  trou- 
bled imagination,  under  the  influence  of  great 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  Plutarch  also  re- 
lates, that  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Brutus,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  by  Cassius,  de- 
clared his  intention  to  follow  the  example  of 
Cato  in  the  event  of  defeat,  in  which  resolu- 
tion his  friend  cheerfully  concurred.  The  fate 
of  the  battle  has  already  been  given  in  the  ar- 
ticles Augustus  and  Antony.  Returning  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  troops  of  Octavius,  Brutus 
shed  many  tears  on  beholding  the  body  of  Cas- 
sius ;  and  now  left  sole  commander  of  a  muti- 
nous army,  he  was  obliged  to  make  sacrifices  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  slaves,  and  a  promise  of 
the  plunder  of  Thessalonica,  which  must  have 

S-oved  highly  afflicting  to  a  soul  like  that  of 
rutus.  The  events  of  the  second  battle  of 
Philippi  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail ;  escaping 
with  a  few  attendants  to  a  retired  valley  en- 
compassed with  rocks,  Brutus  passed  a  mourn- 
ful and  anxious  night.  Perceiving  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he 
conjured  some  of  his  domestics  to  dispatch  him, 
and  on  their  refusal  he  dismissed  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety,  and  applied  to  Strato 
an  Epirote,  his  former  fellow-student.  This 
person  also  persisted  in  a  denial,  until  he  heard 
him  call  on  one  of  his  slaves  to  perform  the 
fatal  office.  The  generous  Greek  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Forbid  it,  Gods,  that  it  should  ever 
be  said  that  Brutus  died  by  the  hand  of  a 
slave  for  want  of  a  friend  !"  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  left  hand,  he  presented  his  sword 
with  his  right,  on  which  Brutus  threw  himself 
with  so  much  violence  that  it  passed  through 
bis  body,  and  he  instantly  expired.  Thus  pe- 
rished, in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  one  of 
the  most  spotless  characters  in  Roman  his- 
tory ;  for  to  the  generosity,  humanity,  recti- 
tude, and  well-principled  virtue  of  Brutus,  all 
ies  have  borne  witness ;  and  never  has  a 
been  entertained  of  the  purity  of 
ve*  which  led  to  the  memorable  i>art 
id  is  the  death  of  Cesar.    Modern 
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casuistry  indeed  has  demurred  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  act,  but  every  man  must  be  tried  on  the 
principles  of  his  age,  education,  and  country, 
and  not  upon  those  of  a  religion  which  has  not 
begun  to  exist.  In  his  own  estimation  he  sa- 
crificed an  inferior  to  a  superior  claim,  and  in 
practising  tyrannicide  performed  what  had  ever 
been  considered  a  Roman  duty.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  he  erred  in  supposing  the  re- 
public could  be  preserved :  so  it  turned  out, 
but  then  he  erred  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  countrymen  ;  and  what  friends  of 
an  ancient  form  of  government  are  rapidly  con- 
vinced on  this  point  1  No  man  in  fact  serins  to 
have  cultivated  all  that  he  dee  met  I  virtuous 
more  ardently  and  assiduously  than  Marcus 
Brutus ;  and  if  this  be  not  virtue,  in  what  does 
it  consist  ?  Debased  as  they  soon  became,  his 
memory  was  cherished  as  long  as  a  spark  of 
public  spirit  remained  among  the  Romans,  and 
to  this  day  the  names  of  Brutus  and  liberty  are 
inseparably  connected.  Octavius  meanly  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  head  of  this  great  man  to 
place  at  the  foot  of  Caesar's  statue,  which  how- 
ever it  never  reached ;  from  motives  of  super- 
stition being  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm.  His 
remains,  with  this  exception,  were  honourably 
burnt  by  Antony,  and  the  ashes  sent  in  an  urn 
to  his  mother  Servilia. — Plutarch,  Univ.  //#«/. 
BRUYERE  (John  de  la)  an  eminent 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1640,  a;  a  village  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  He  purchased  the  post  of 
treasurer  at  Caen,  but  was  removed  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  Bossuet,  and  placed  about  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  in- 
structed in  history , for  which  he  was  remunerated 
with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  crowns  per  an- 
num, fie  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  cour- 
tier and  man  of  letters,  universally  admired  for 
his  philosophical  disposition,  literary  talents, 
and  amiable  temper  and  manners.  In  1 093  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the  French 
academy  at  the  express  recommendation  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1 696,  being  carried  off 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his'age.  Few  works  have  been  more  popular 
than  Bruyere's  "  Characters  of  Theophrastus, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  the  Manners 
of  the  present  Age,"  first  published  in  1687. 
"  Its  rapid,  concise,  and  nervous  style,'*  says 
Voltaire,  "  struck  the  public  at  first,  and  the 
allusions  to  living  persons  which  are  crowded 
in  every  page,  completed  its  success."  Bruyere 
shared  with  Moliere  in  the  correction  of  more 
follies  and  indecorums,  than  perhaps  was  ever 
effected  by  professed  moralists,  either  aucient 
or  modem.  He  is  sometimes  rather  affectedly 
sententious,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  he 
has  borrowed  nearly  all  the  maxims  of  Publiu* 
Syrus.  Besides  this  admired  work,  which  as 
usual  produced  many  bad  imitations,  and  the 
profits  of  which  he  gave  to  form  part  of  the  fu- 
ture fortune  of  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  his 
bookseller,  he  left  behind  him  "  Dialogues  on 
Quietism,"  which  were  put  in  order  by  Dupin, 
and  printed  in  1699.  The  best  editions  of  his 
Characters  are  those  of  Amsterdam  and 
Paris  1741,  *  vols.  Itfmo,  and  that  of  I76S, 
one  vol.  4to. — A'cmr.  Diet.  //**. 
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BRUYN  (Cornelius)  a  pointer  and  cele- 
brated traveller.  He  was  bora  at  the  Hague 
in  1652,  and  commenced  his  travels  into  Mus- 
covy, Persia,  the  Levant,  and  the  East  Indies, 
in  1674,  and  they  were  not  finished  until  1708. 
His  "  Voyage  to  the  Levant"  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1714,  folio,  and  his  "  Travels 
to  Muscovy,  Persia,  Sec."  in  two  vols  folio,  1718. 
This  edition  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  plates,  but  that  of  Rouen  5  vols.  4to,  1725, 
is  the  most  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  notes 
and  corrections  of  the  Abbe  Banier.  Bruyn 
is  deemed  an  instructive  traveller,  although 
negligent  in  style,  and  not  always  exact  in  re- 
gard to  facta*— Mwt>.  Diet.  Hint* 

BRY  (Theodore  de)  a  designer,  engraver, 
printer,  and  bookseller  at  Liege,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  laborious  artists  of  his  time.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
where  he  died  in  1598.  His  two  sons,  John 
Theodore  and  John  Israel,  assisted  their  fa- 
ther in  his  numerous  works.  The  former,  who 
was  a  skilful  artist,  died  in  1623,  aged  sixty- 
two. — Heinecken  Diet,  dts  Artistes,  oiog  Univ. 

BRYAN  (Michael)  an  ingenious  connois- 
sieur  in  the  fine  arts,  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  author.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
picture-dealer,  but  though  possessed  of  un- 
doubted skill  and  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  painters, 
ne  was  so  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  specula- 
tions as  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  that  pur- 
suit. His  taste  and  knowledge  however  were 
so  highly  appreciated,  that  his  opinion  was 
often  sought,  and  many  large  sums  have  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
tlirough  his  recommendation.  Retiring  from 
active  life,  he  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
a  "  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  1813  and  published  in  1816,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  This  work  is  more  copious  and  ac- 
curate than  that  of  Pilkington,  and  many  of 
the  original  sketches  do  much  credit  to  the 
writer.  He  died  March  21,  1821,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four.  Mr  Bryan  was  in  private  life  a 
person  of  high  respectability  and  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  was  intimate  with  the  best  so- 
ciety of  the  times.  Though  possessed  of  a  warmth 
of  temperament  and  irritability  which  made 
him  easily  take  offence,  he  was  as  readily  re- 
conciled, and  his  conduct  was  uniformly  just 
and  liberal.  He  was  allied  to  a  noble  family, 
having  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.— Lit.  Gaz. 

BRYAN  or  BRIANT  (Sir  Francis)  a  poet, 
warrior,  and  statesman,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
of  a  good  family,  and  received  his  education 
at  Oxford,  but  embracing  the  profession  of 
arms,  served  against  the  French  in  the  earl  of 
Surrey's  expedition  in  1522,  with  such  reputa- 
tion as  to  obtain  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  diplo- 
matic missions,  became  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  Henry  VIII  and  his  successor,  and 
went  as  chief  justiciary  to  Ireland  in  1548. 
This  situation  however  he  enjoyed  but  a  very 
short  time,  being  married  soon  after  his  arrival 
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to  the  countess  of  Ormond,  and  dying  at  Ws> 
terford  in  1550.  His  poetical  works,  consist- 
ing of  sonnets,  songs,  and  other  light  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  were  collected  and  published 
with  those  of  his  friends  Surrey  and  Wyatt* 
A  translation  from  the  French  of  a  satirical 
work  in  "  Dispraise  of  the  life  of  a  Couitier," 
is  also  ascribed  to  him. — Biog.  Brit. 

BRYANT  (Jacob)  an  ingenious  philologi- 
cal writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and 
received  his  education  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1744.  He  had  for 
a  pupil  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  being 
appointed  suuner-general  of  the  ordnance  in 
1756,  gave  Mr  Bryant  a  place  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke 
to  Germany  as  his  secretary  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  grace  returned  to  England,  and  settled 
at  Cypenham  in  Berkshire.  The  remainder 
of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  literature ;  and 
such  was  his  love  of  study  and  retirement,  that 
though  possessed  but  of  a  moderate  income, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  post  of  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  which  was  tendered  to  his  ac- 
ceptance. He  died  unmarried,  in  November 
1804,  of  a  mortification  of  the  leg,  occasioned 
by  a  rasure  of  the  skin  against  a  chair  in 
reaching  a  book  from  a  shelf,  at  his  residence 
at  Cypenham  near  Windsor.  The  first  avow- 
ed publication  of  Mr  Bryant  was  entitled  "  Ob- 
servations and  Inquiries  relating  to  Various 
Parts  of  Ancient  History,"  1T67,  4to.  In 
1774  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
work  on  which  his  literary  reputation  princi- 
pally depends,  his  "  New  System,  or  Analy- 
sis of  Ancient  Mythology/'  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  volume  in  1776.  This  work 
met  with  many  admirers,  and  subjected  the 
author  to  the  criticisms  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  opponents.  It  displays  much  acquaint- 
ance with  classical  literature,  and  a  great  deal 
of  conjectural  ingenuity ;  but  the  system  of 
ancient  mythology  is  founded  partly  on  etymo- 
logical arguments  drawn  from  the  Orieural 
languages,  with  which  Mr  Bryant  was  little 
acquainted,  and  he  has  therefore  often  laid  him- 
self open  to  animadversion.  Richardson,  in 
a  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Persian  and  Ara- 
bic dictionary,  observes  that  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  "  Eastern  tongues,  all 
analysis  of  Eastern  names  must  be  completely 
fanciful :  for  while  numbers  of  words  which 
may  be  expressed  alike  in  European  charac- 
ters, have  roots  and  meanings  totally  different ; 
others,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  stranger  to  the 
dialects  may  bear  no  resemblance,  will  claim 
the  same  radical  origin,  and  possess  little  varia- 
tion of  sense."  The  general  object  of  Mr 
Bryant's  work  is  to  deduce  the  sacred  rites 
and  doctrines  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Jewish  history  and 
cosmogony,  a  topic  of  speculation  which  has 
exercised  the  talents  of  men  of  learning  to 
very  little  purpose,  both  before  and  since.  A 
taste  for  paradox  and  conjecture  may  be  traced 
in  the  subsequent  publications  of  this  writer* 
He  produced  a  defence  of  the  disputed  passage 
in  the  history  of  Josephus,  relative  lit 
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Christ;  1m  endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  the  poem  ascribed  to  Row- 
ley ;  and  he  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the 
city  of  Troy  was  a  nonentity,  and  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  a  pure  fiction 
of  Homer.  He  edited  the  first  volume  of  the 
■election  of  ancient  gems  from  the  Marlbo- 
rough cabinet;  and  published  a  treatise  on 
the  troth  of  Christianity,  and  several  other 
works.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge  where  he  was  educated, 
and  left  considerable  sums  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes. —  Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet. 
Nichols'  Lit.  Anec.  of  18th  Cent. 

BRYDONE    (Patrick)  an    admired  and 

E>pular  English  traveller,  was  born  in  Scot- 
nd  in  1741.  After  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation he  went  abroad  as  travelling  tutor  or 
companion  with  Mr.  Beckford,  and  some  other 
gentlemen;  and  on  his  return  published  his 
admired  "  Travels  into  Sicily  and  Malta,"  of 
which  work  a  second  edition  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
was  published  in  1790.  Urbanity  of  style,  vi- 
vacity of  remark,  and  brilliancy  of  description, 
contributed  to  render  this  production  very  po- 
pular, and  it  also  procured  its  author  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Society.  Some  remarks 
and  raillery  on  the  subject  of  Etna,  which  mi- 
litated against  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion however,  offended  many  religious  persons, 
but  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Brydone  from  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  comptroller  of  the 
stamp-office,  which  he  held  to  his  death  in 
1819.  Besides  his  "  Tour,"  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  able  papers  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions." — Gent.  Mag, 

BRYENNIUS  (Manuel)  an  early  musical 
author  and  composer,  who  published  a  trea- 
tise on  harmonics  about  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  elder  Paheo- 
logus.  Dr  Wallis  collected  and  published  his 
works  in  folio  in  1699,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  tract  above  mentioned. — Biog.  Diet, 
of  Mus. 

BRYENNIUS  (Nxckphohus)  the  son  of 
a  Macedonian  chieftain,  born  at  Orestia  in  that 
country,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Alexius  Comnenus  having  reduced  an 
insurrection  in  which  the  father  was  concerned, 
was  so  pleased  with  the  son  that  he  united 
him  to  his  daughter  Anna,  and  on  his  own 
succession  to  the  throne  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar,  without  however  nominating  him  as 
his  successor  in  the  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexius,  the  princess  and  her  mother  Irene 
formed  a  plot  which  had  for  its  object  his  ele- 
vation to  the  diadem,  but  either  his  conscience 
or  his  fears  prevented  his  concurrence.  He 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  had  commenced  a 
history  of  the  Comneni  family,  but  lived  only 
to  complete  four  books,  containing  the  reigns  of 
Isaac  and  his  three  immediate  successors,  and 
ending  with  the  expedition  of  Botoniatts 
against  Meissen.  A  Latin  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1661  by  Fa- 
ther Poussines,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  reprinted 
Cange  in  1670,  with  valuable  annota- 
~  das  died  in  1157  at  the  siege  of 
Mm*  Did,  Hiat. 
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BUACHE  (Philip)  a  native  of  Pans,  who 
distinguished  himself  when  young  by  a  taste 
for  drawing;  and  having  afterwards   studied 
geography  under  Delisle,    he  attained  much 
eminence  as  an  hydrographer.     A  depot  o{ 
charts,  plans,  and  marine  journals  having  been 
established  at  Paris  about  1721,  Buache  was 
employed  to  class  and  arrange  them,  and  he 
continued  seventeen  years  attached  to  that  offi- 
cial department.     In  1739  he  was  nominated 
first  geographer  to  the  king,  and  the  place  of 
geographer  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
created  in  his  favour.     He  died  January  27 tb, 
1775,  aged  seventy-four.     His  principal  works 
are    "  Considerations  sur  les  Decouvertes  an 
Nord  de  la  Grande  Mer,"  1753,  3  parts,  4to; 
••Memoire  sur    la  Comete    de  1531,   1607, 
168S,"  4to. ;  "  Atlas  Physique,"  1754.     He 
also  published  many  excellent  charts,  and  se- 
veral papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Biog.  Univ. 

BUAT  NANCAY  (Lewis  Gabriel  du) 
count  de  Nancay,  an  eminent  diplomatist  of 
the  last  century,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Nor- 
mandy in  173S.  He  was  employed  on  seve- 
ral missions  to  the  German  courts,  but  found 
leisure  amidst  all  the  bustle  of  politics,  to  de- 
dicate a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  antiquities ;  the  fruits  of  which  af- 
terwards appeared  in  his  "  History  of  the  An- 
cient Nations  of  Europe,"  in  twelve  duodecimo 
volumes ;  a  work  on  the  "  History  of  Ger- 
many," in  two  folio  volumes  ;  and  another  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  on  the  "  Ancient  Government  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy."  He  published 
besides  two  political  treatises  entitled  "  Maxims 
of  Monarchical  Government,"  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
and  "  A  Picture  of  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many," 12mo,  and  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
called  "  Charlemagne."  His  death  took  place 
in  1787.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

BUC  (George)  an  English  antiquary  and 
historian  of  some  eminence.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  descended  of  a  family, 
one  of  the  heads  of  which  was  a  favourite  of 
Richard  1 11.  George  Buc  became  a  gentle- 
man of  the  privy  chamber  to  James  1,  who 
made  him  a  knight  and  master  of  the  revels. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Richard  HI,"  in  five  books,  in  which,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  hereditary  attachment, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  that  prince  against  the  supposed  misrepre- 
sentations of  preceding  writers, — a  work  dis- 
playing more  zeal  than  judgment,  and  more  re- 
sembling a  panegyric  than  a  history.  A  new 
edition  of  this  piece  of  biography  was  more  re- 
cently published  by  Charles  Yarnold,  Esq.  The 
title  of  Sir  G.  Buc  to  the  authorship  of  this 
work  is  denied  by  Malone,  who  ascribes  it  to 
his  son  ;  but  Ritson  asserts  the  claims  of  the 
father.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Third  Univer- 
sity of  England ;  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Founda- 
tions of  all  the  Colleges,  Ancient  Schools  of 
Privilege,  and  of  Houses  of  Learning  and  li- 
beral Arts,  within  and  about  the  most  famous 
Citie  of  London."  The  purpose  of  this  curi- 
ous work,  written  in  1629,  was  to  show  that 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  taught  in  the 
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metropolis;  an  interesting  speculation  at  the 
present  period,  when,  after  a  lapse  of  two  cen- 
times, the  project  of  a  metropolitan  university 
is  about  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Buc 
also  wrote  poetry,  and  a  treatise  of  "  The 
Art  of  Revels." — Biog.  Brit.  Hit  sons  Bib. 
Poet, 

BUCER  (Martin)  an  eminent  reformer, 
was  born  in  1491  at  Schelcstadt  in  Alsace, 
and  at  seven  years  old  took  the  habit  in  the 
order  of  St  Dominic.  With  the  leave  of  the 
prior  of  his  convent,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to 
study  logic  and  philosophy,  but  there  meeting 
with  Luther,  in  consequence  of  holding  some 
conferences  with  him  and  reading  his  works, 
he  came  over  to  the  Protestant  party.  He  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  authors  of  the 
Reformation  at  Strashurg,  where  he  was  mi- 
nister and  theological  professor  for  twenty 
years.  He  took  great  pains  to  reconcile  the 
disputes  of  Zuingle  and  Luther  concerning  the 
eucharist,  but  the  medium  opinion  which  he 
adopted,  as  usual,  satisfied  neither  party.  He 
assisted  at  many  conferences  concerning  reli- 
gion, and  went  to  Augsburgh  in  1548  to  sign 
the  agreement  between  the  Protestants  and 
Papists,  called  the  "  Interim, "  which  exposed 
him  to  so  many  hardships  and  difficulties,  that 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  invited 
him  to  England,  where  his  fame  had  already 
preceded  him.  The  invitation  was  readily  ac  • 
cepted,  and  he  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
in  15.51.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  his 
body  was  taken  up  and  burnt,  but  his  monu- 
ment was  restored  by  Elizabeth.  His  first 
wife  was  a  reformed  nun,  by  whom  he  had 
thirteen  children.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  his  works  are  numerous.  The 
temper  of  this  reformer  was  like  that  of  Me- 
lancthon,  mild  and  forbearing. — Bayle.  Mos- 
keim. 

BUCHAN  (William)  a  Scottish  physi- 
cian, and  the  author  of  a  very  popular  manual 
of  domestic  medicine.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  be- 
came physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at 
Ackworth  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  dissolution 
of  that  institution  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  London, 
and  for  many  years  practised  his  profession 
with  considerable  reputation.  His  well-known 
work  on  "  Domestic  Medicine"  was  first 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1770 ;  and  Smel- 
lie,  the  printer  and  publisher,  is  said  to  have 
written  it,  from  materials  furnished  by  Buchan, 
who  was  at  that  time  incapable  of  such  a  lite- 
rary effort.  Dr  Buchan  died  in  1805  at  an 
advanced  age,  having  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  published  two  medical  tracts  for  popular 
u»e. — Gent.  Mag.  Kerr's  Memoirs  of  William 
SmtUie. 

BUCHANAN  (George)  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
modern  Latinity,  was  born  in  the  shire  of  Dum- 
barton in  Scotland  in  1506.  His  parents  were 
of  a  respectable  family  but  indigent,  and  he 
owed  his  education  to  an  uncle,  who,  struck  with 
indications  of  his  abilities,  sent  him  for  instruc- 
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tion  to  Paris,  where  however  he  allowed  him 
to  remain  for  two  years  only.  It  was  probably 
necessity  that  soon  after  induced  him  to  enlist 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  troops  brought  from 
France  by  the  Duke  of  Albany.  He  soon  how- 
ever released  himself  from  this  uncongenial 
line  of  life,  and  repaired  to  St  Andrew's,  where 
he  attended  the  logical  lectures  of  John  Major, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  France ;  where,  af- 
ter struggling  some  time  longer  with  penury, 
he  obtained  the  professorship  of  grammar  at  St 
Bar  be.  From  this  situation  he  was  taken  as  a 
tutor  or  companion  by  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  with 
whom  he  lived  five  years,  during  which  time 
he  translated  Lin  acre's  Grammar  from  English 
into  Latin.  Retiring  with  the  earl  to  Scotland, 
he  obtained  the  notice  of  James  V,  who  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  his  natural  son,  afterwards 
the  famous  regent  earl  of  Murray.  About  this 
time  he  began  his  satire  against  the  monks,  by 
a  poem  entitled  "  Somnium,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  a  similar  tendency,  which, 
although  written  at  the  king's  command,  by  its 
wit  and  severity  exposed  him  to  the  redoubta- 
ble vengeance  of  the  clergy.  Deserted  by  James 
in  the  conflict,  he  was  imprisoned  for  heresy ; 
but  fortunately  contriving  to  escape,  he  with- 
drew to  Paris  and  subsequently  to  Bourdeauz, 
where  he  taught  three  years  under  the  patronage 
of  Govea,  a  learned  Portuguese,  who  presided  in 
that  university.  Duriug  this  interval  he  com- 
posed his  tragedies  of  "  Baptistes  and  Jep- 
thes,"  and  his  translations  of  the  "  Medea"  and 
'*  Alcestes"  of  Euripides.  In  1543  he  quitted 
Bourdeaux  on  account  of  the  pestilence,  and 
became  for  awhile  domestic  tutor  to  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne,  who  records  the  fact  in  his 
essays.  In  1544  he  went  to  Paris,  and  for  some 
time  taught  in  the  college  of  Bourbon,  but  in 
1547  was  induced  to  accompany  his  friend  Go- 
vea to  Portugal,  on  that  professor  being  called 
home  to  superintend  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
He  had  not  been  there  a  year  before  Govea 
died,  and  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  giving 
offence,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
began  his  translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin 
verse.  He  not  only  however  obtained  his  li- 
berty in  1551,  but  a  small  pension,  and  soon 
after  embarked  for  England  ;  the  unsettled 
state  of  which,  under  Edward  VI,  induced  him 
again  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  spent  four  yenrs 
as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Bnssac. 
In  1560  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
openly  embraced  protestantism,  yet  was  well 
received  at  court,  and  assisted  the  queen  in 
her  studies.  He  was  also  employed  in  regu- 
lating the  universities,  and  was  made  principal 
of  St  Leonard's  college,  St  Andrew's.  He  even 
obtained  a  pension  from  Mary,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  connecting  himself  with  the 
party  of  his  former  pupil  Murray.  Though  a 
layman,  he  was  made  in  1547  moderator 
of  the  genera]  assembly,  which  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  James  VI,  who  acquired  under  his 
tuition  the  scholastic  knowledge  on  which  he 
so  much  prided  himself.  How  far  this  line  of 
acquirement  was  judicious  may  be  doubted  \ 
but  it  is  said  that  Buchanan,  on  beuu&va1 — 
qnently  told  that  \\c  ViaA  Tirota  tV*V»% 
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dant,  replied,  that  "  it  was  the  best  he  could 
make  of  him."     He  next  accompanied  Murray 
to  England  in  order  to  piefer  charges  against 
Mary,  and  in  1571  published  his  "  Detectio 
Manas  Reginae,"  a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  that  unhappy  queen, 
and  although  his  patron  Murray  had  been  as- 
sassinated in  1570,  he  continued  in  favour  with 
the  prevalent  party,  who  made  him  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  council  and  lord  privy  seal ;  and 
he  also  received  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum 
from  queen  Elisabeth.    In  1579  he  published 
his  celebrated  "  De  Jure  Regni,"   a  work 
which  will  ever  rank  him  among  the  spirited 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  judge 
of  and  controul  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 
Of  course  it  has  met  the  fate  of  all  decided  po- 
litical performances,  having  been  violently  cen- 
sured and  as  extravagantly  praised.    He  how- 
ever ventured  to  dedicate  it  to  his  pupil  James, 
with  whose  theory  of  government  it  was  in 
atter  opposition ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  author,  that  it  neces- 
sarily forfeited  the  good- will  of  royal  patrons 
every  where.  He  spent  the  last  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  his  life  in  composing  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia, ' 
in  ninety  books,  which  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1582.     He  died  the  same  year  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
since  we  are  told  that  when  dying,  he  enquired 
of  his  servant  what  money  he  had  remaining, 
and  finding  that  it  was  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  funeral,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  expressing  much  indifference  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  body.    This  carelessness  his 
bigotted  catholic  enemies  signalized  as  a  mark 
of  reprobation,  but  the  city  of  Edinburgh  did 
more  reasonably  and  honourably  by  interring 
aim  at  the  public  expence.    The  moral  cha- 
racter of  Buchanan  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  much  obloquy  by   his  enemies ;  and   the 
charge  of  early  licentiousness,  seems  counte- 
nanced by  several  of  his  poems.     Conscious  of 
his  great  abilities,  he  was  also  querulous  and 
discontented  with  his  circumstances,  and  by 
no  means  scrupulous  in  his  attempts  to  amend 
them  ;  added  to  which  his  temper  was  harsh 
and  unamiable,  and  his  conduct  as  a  part}'  man 
exceedingly  virulent.    Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  he  frequently  displayed  the  indcj>en- 
dence  of  a  great  mind,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  radically  approve  the 
public  principles  which  he  supported.     As  a 
writer  he  has  obtained  high  applause  from  all 
parties  ;  and  as  a  Latin  poet,  in  particular,  he 
stands  among  the  first  of  the  moderns,  although 
his  merit  consists  rather  in  harmony  and  splen- 
dour of  diction  and  versification  than  in  lofty 
imagination  or  invention.     His  psalms  are  in 
all  kinds  of  measure,  and  some  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     As  an  historian  he  is  reck- 
oned to  have  united  the  beauties  of  Livy  and 
Sallust  as  to  style ;  but  in  respect  to  other  re- 
quisites, as  justly  observed  by  Dr  Robertson, 
he  discovered  a  great  lack  of  judgment  and  in - 
dve  spirit ;  taking  up  all  the  tales  of 
as  he  found  them,  and  affording 
idary  absurdities  the  currency  of 
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his  own  eloquent  embellishment.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Buchanan  may  justly  be 
deemed  an  honour  to  his  country ;  as  a  man 
whose  genius  burst  through  all  disadvantages 
to  the  attainment  of  wide  and  a  justly  cele- 
brated distinction.  Of  Ids  different  works  in 
verse  and  prose,  various  editions  have  been 
given,  and  a  valuable  edition  of  the  whole  war 
published  at  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols,  folio,  17 1 *. 
and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1725. 
Buchanan  de  Vita  tua. — BayU. — Aikin's  G. 
Diet. 

BUCHANAN  (Claudius)  a  divine,  was 
born  at  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  in  1766, 
and  in  1782  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow. 
In  1787  he  quitted  Scotland  and  came  to  Lon- 
don,  where  he  was  clerk    to  an    attorney. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  the  reverend 
John  Newton,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
he  was  sent  by  Mr  Thornton,  of  Clapham,  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  East  India  company  at 
Bengal  in  1798,  and  was  chosen  vice -provost 
and  classical  professor  of  the  college  founded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  at  Fort  William. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1 806,  being  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, and  also  by  that  of  Cambridge,  in  re. 
turn  for  some  valuable  manuscripts  which  h* 
presented  to  it.     He  died  in  1815,  while  em 
ployed  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Syriac 
testament  for  the  eastern  christians.  His  works 
are — 1.  "  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  ;"  2. 
'  The  first  four  years  of  the  College  at  Fort. 
William ;"  3.  "  Memoir  on  the  Expediency  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India  ;'    4. 
"  The  Three  Eras  of  I^ght,  two  discourses  at 
Cambridge ;"  5.  "  A  brief  View  of  the  state  of 
the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Asiatic 
Empire  in  respect  to  Religious  Instruction  ;" 
6.  "Sermons  on  interesting  subjects  ;"  7.  "  A 
Letter  to  the  East  India  Company  in  reply  to 
the  Statements  of  Mr.  Buller,  concerning  the 
idol  Jaggemaut ;"'  8.  "  Address  delivered  at  a 
special  Meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  four  Ministers  destined  for  Ceylon  and 
Tranquebar." — Life  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson. 
BLCHOLTZEk    (Abraham)    a    learned 
German  divine  among   the  reformers  in   the 
sixteenth  century.     He  was  a  native  of  Scho- 
nan  near  Wittemberg,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity in  that  city.     After  having  been  super- 
intendant  vf  a  school  or  college  at  G  run  berg 
inSilesi*,  he  became  a  minister,  and  exercised 
his  function  at  Sprottavia,  Cour  de  Crosue, 
and  Freidstadt,  at  which  last  place  he  died  in 
1584.     His  writings  relate  to  chronology,  and 
are  adapted  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  that 
science.      His    "Index  Chronologicus,"    has 
passed  through  several  editions.      He  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  talent  for  humour.     When 
a  friend,  who  was  going  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  called  to  take 
leave  of  Bucholtzer,  he  said  to  him,  "  Since 
from  being  a  schoolmaster  you  are  going  to 
become  a  courtier,  it  is  proper  1  should  give 
you  a  little  advice.    Let  me  therefore  recom- 
mend to  jou  the  faith  of  the  devils.     You  kno<* 
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they  believe  and  tremble  :  so  I  would  have 
you  believe  the  promises  of  the  great,  but  do 
it  with  the  utmost  caution  and  timidity." — Teis- 
sier Eloge*  des  Homme*  Savons. 

BUCK  (Samuel)  an  English  engraver,  who 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Nathaniel 
Buck,  executed  a  work,  published  with  the 
following  title,  "  Antiquities ;  or  Venerable 
Remains  of  about  Four  Hundred  Castles,  Mo- 
nasteries, Palaces,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
with  near  One  Hundred  Views  of  Cities  and 
Towns,"  1774,  3  vols,  folio.  As  works  of 
art,  these  engravings  have  been  almost  infi- 
nitely surpassed  by  the  productions  of  suc- 
ceeding artists  ;  but  they  possess  relative  me- 
rit, and  are  still  valuable  as  memorials  of  some 
monuments  of  antiquity  since  destroyed.  Sa- 
muel Buck  died  very  old  in  1779 ;  and  his 
brother  at  an  earlier  period. — Strutt's  Diet,  of 
r<ng. 

BUCKINCK  (Arnold)  the  first  artist  who 
engraved  and  printed  geographical  charts  on 
copper,  and  who  also  carried  that  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  He  lived  at  the  period 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  engaged  with 
Sweynheim,  one  of  the  first  Roman  printers, 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy,  which  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1478,  with  maps  engraved  by  Buckinck. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  the  following  in- 
scription, "  Claudii  Ptolemsei  Alexandrini 
philosophi  Geographiam  Arnoldus  Buckinck  e 
Germania  Romas  tabnlis  aeneis  in  picturis  for- 
matam  impressiL  Semptterno  ingenii  artificii- 
que  monumento,  AD.  1478."  For  a  descrip- 
of  this  curious  edition  of  Ptolemy,  see  Cata- 
logue Raisounee  du  Bibliotheque  de  P.  A. 
Crevenna,  Amsterd.  1776,  4to,  vol.  5. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BUDDjEUS  (John  Francis)  a  learned 
Lutheran  divine,  who  was  the  author  of  some 
useful  publications.  He  was  a  native  of  Po 
merania,  and  was  educated  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg.  After  having  taught  classical 
literature  at  Cobourg,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  political  science  at  Halle, 
whence  he  removed  to  take  the  professorship 
of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1729, 
aged  sixty- two.  Besides  some  systematic 
works  on  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  German  historical  dic- 
tionary, 3  vols,  folio,  since  enlarged  by  Iselin. 
-  Mareri.     Chaufepie. 

BUDE  or  BUUiEUS  (William)  a  French- 
man, celebrated  for  his  acquaintance  with 
niassical  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
'jle  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  Bude,  lord  of  Yere  and  Villiers.  He 
studied  at  Orleans  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  with  little  effect,  having 
given  way  to  a  taste  for  dissipation  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace.  At  length  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  literature,  and 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  such  ardour  that  he 
became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  of 
some  treatises  of  Plutarch ;  and  in  1506  he 
published  notes  on  the  Pandects.  But  his 
great  reputation  at  a  choc  depends  on  his 
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I  treatise  "  De  Asse,"  relating  to  the  weights* 
coins,  and  measures  of  the  ancients  ;  and  his 
"  Commentarii  Linguae  Grace®,"  a  rich  trea- 
sury of  philological  science.  Bude  was  em- 
ployed on  embassies  by  Louis  XII  and  by 
Francis  I,  the  latter  of  whom  made  him  his 
secretary  and  librarian.  He  died  in  1540,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age. — BayU.    Mareri. 

BUDG ELL  (Eustace)  an  ingenious  writer, 
was  born  at  St  Thomas  near  Exeter,  about 
1685,  and  educated  at  Christchorch,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  went  to  London  and  was  en- 
tered of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  his  inclina- 
tions led  him  to  neglect  his  profession  and 
study  polite  literature.    During  his  stay  here 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Addison,  who 
on  being  appointed  secretary  to  lord  Whar- 
ton, lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gave  him  a  si- 
tuation as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  office,  and 
afterwards  became  under  secretary  to  Addison, 
and  chief  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land.   He  was  likewise  made  deputy  clerk  of 
the  council  in  that  kingdom,  and  soon  after 
chosen  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  in 
1717,  when  Addison  became  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  in  England,  he  procured  for  Mr 
Budget!  the  place  of  accomptant  and  comptrol- 
ler-general of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.      He 
held  all  these  places  until  the  duke  of  Bolton 
was  appointed  lord- lieutenant  in  1718,  when 
he  lost  them  by  imprudently  exercising  his  wit 
in  a  iampoon  on  his  grace.     He  then  returned 
to  England,  where  in  1720  he  lost  30,000/.  by 
the  South  Sea  bubble.    He  afterwards  tried  to 
get  into  Parliament,  and  spent  5,000/.  more 
in    unsuccessful   attempts,   which   completed 
his  ruin  ;  and  he  became  continually  involved 
in  quarrels  and  law-suits,  and  exhibited  the 
unhappy  character  of  a  violent  party -man  vainly 
5tTUSgl,ng  to  regain  his  former  importance.  In 
1737    the    duchess-dowager  of  Marlborough 
gave  him  10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Into  parliament,  but  his  attempts  were  ineffec- 
tual.   In  1733  be  commenced  a  weekly  paper 
called  "  The  Bee,"  which  was  very  popular,, 
and  during  the  progress  of  this  work  an  affair 
happened  which  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  his 
reputation.     Dr  Tindal,  the  author  of  "  Chris- 
tianity as  Old  as  the  Creation,"  dying,  by  his 
will  left  Budgell  3,000/.,  which  was  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  testator's  circumstances, 
and  contrary  to  his  known  intentions,  that  sus- 
picions arose  respecting  the  authenticity  o'  tne 
testament,  and  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
nephew,  it  was  set  aside.     The  disgrace  of 
this  affair  took  such  an  effect  upon  this  un- 
happy man,  that  on  May  4th  1737,  taking  a 
boat  at  Somerset  stairs  he  threw  himself  over- 
board, with  stones  in  his  pocket,  and  immedi- 
ately sank.      Besides    the    above-mentioned 
works,  he  also  possessed  a  share  in  the  Crafts- 
man, wrote  several  papers  in  the  Guardian,  with 
the  history  of  Cleomenes,  8vo,  and  memoirs  of 
the  lives  of  the  Boyles,  8vo« — Biog.  Brit. 

BUFFIER  (Clauds)  a  learned  metaphy- 
sician, was  born  in  Poland  of  French  parei 
in  1661,  and  was  educated  at  Rouen, 
his  family  removed.     He  entered 
Jesuits  at  Paxil  in  \6T*»  u&  \&A$* 
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vint  Rome,  whence  be  returned  to  Paris  and 
passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the  Jesuits' 
college.  He  was  first  employed  on  the  me- 
moirs de  Trevoux,  and  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  from  some  of  which  he  obtained 
considerable  celebrity.  He  died  in  1737. 
His  principal  productions  are — 1.  "  La  Vie 
de  l'Hermite  de  Compiegne,"  12mo  ;  2.  "  His- 
toire  de  l'Origine  du  Royaume  de  Sicile  et  de 
Naples  ;"  3.  La  Vie  du  Comte  Louis  de  Sales;" 
4.  "  Vie  de  Dominique  George  ;*'  5.  "  Gram- 
maire  Francoise  ;"  6.  "  Trait6  de  Premiers 
Verites  ;"  7.  "  Elemens  de  Metaphysiques  ;** 
8.  "  Pratique  de  la  Memoire  Artificielle,  pour 
apprendre  et  pour  retenir  la  Chronologic ;"  9. 
"  Traite  de  la  Soctete  Civile  ;"  10.  "  Exposi- 
tion  des  Preuves  les  plus  Sensibles  de  la  Wri- 
table Religion  ;"  11.  "Traites  Philosophiques 
et  Pratiques  d' Eloquence  et  de  Poesie,"  &c. 
6cc  A  great  many  of  his  works  have  been 
collected  under  the  title  of  "  Couth  des  Sci- 
ences sur  des  Principes  Nouveaux  et  Simple." 
Burner  wanted  fire  and  invention  for  poetry 
and  eloquence,  but  his  clear  and  logical  head 
eminently  qualified  him  for  grammar  and  me- 
taphysics.— Moreri,     Nouv.Dirt.  Hut, 

BUFFON  (George  Lewis  le  Clerc, 
count  de)  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Dijon,  and  was  born  at  his  father's 
teat  at  Mont  bard  in  Burgundy,  September  7  th, 
1707.  He  studied  at  Dijon  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  legal  profession,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  Geome- 
try and  astronomy  first  attracted  his  attention, 
and  Euclid  was  his  favourite  author.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  lie  visited  Italy,  and  afterwards 
England,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  ac- 
quired or  confirmed  that  taste  for  the  study  of 
nature  which  prompted  his  future  exertions 
for  the  improvement  of  science.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  having  succeeded  to  his  pater- 
nal estate,  he  settled  at  Montbard,  and  there 
and  at  Paris  alternately  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  first  literary  production  was  a 
translation  from  the  English  of  Dr  Ha  les 'g 
«•  Vegetable  Statics,"  1735  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1740  by  a  translation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  "  Fluxions."  In  1739  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  royal  garden 
and  cabinet  at  Paris,  the  treasures  of  which 
were  vastly  augmented  under  bis  superinten- 
dence. This  situation  afforded  him  greet  faci- 
lities for  the  prosecution  of  researches  into 
the  various  departments  of  natural  history  ;  and 
he  now  commenced  the  composition  of  his 
great  work  "  Histoire  Naturelle,  gen6rale  et 
particuliere."  The  first  portion,  containing 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  the  history  of  man 
and  of  quadrupeds,  15  vols.  4to,  was  begun  in 
1749  and  completed  in  1767.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  seven  supplemental  volumes ;  after 
which  appeared  the  history  of  birds,  9  vols. ; 
the  history  of  minerals,  5  vols. ;  the  history  of 
s  •_.,_  ^^  serpents,  t  vols.,  which, 

.,  completes  this  splendid 

[the  natural  history  of  Buffon. 

dctailt  of  the  science  he 
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was  assisted  by  D'Aubenton  *,  and  the  history 
of  birds  was  partly  written  by  M.  Gueneau  de 
Montbaillard ;    but  the  work    was  otherwise 
composed  by   Buffon,  of  whose  industry,  as 
well  as  his  talents,  it  affords  ample  testimony. 
Numerous  editions    and    translations  of  this 
body  of  natural  history  have  been  published  ; 
and  among  the  latter,  the  English  translation 
by  Smellie  of  Edinburgh,  18  vols.  8vo,  may  be 
particularised  as  one  of  the  best.     As  some 
important  branches  of  natural  history  are  not 
comprised  in  the  preceding   work,  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  supplied,  since  the  death  of 
the  original  author,  by  the  following  supple- 
mentary publications :  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  by  the  count  de  la  Cepede  ;  that  of 
reptiles,  by  Daudin ;  that  of  insects,  by  La- 
traille ;  that  Of"  the  mollusca  and  crustaceous 
animals,    by  Denis  Montfort    and  Felix    do 
Roissy  ;  and  that  of  plants,  by  Brisseau-Mir- 
bel.     The  style  of  Buffon  is  correct  and  elo- 
quent, his  descriptions  are  luminous  and  ac- 
curate, and  he  every  where  displays  a  spirit  of 
philosophical  observation,  which  is  always  in- 
teresting and  generally  instructive.    The  grand 
defect  of  his  work  is  a  want  of  method  ;  for 
he  rejects  all  the  received  principles  of  classifi- 
cation, and  throws  his  subjects  into  groups 
loosely  formed  from  general  points  of  resem- 
blance.    But  it  may  be  more  strongly  objected 
to  this  writer,  that  he  unnecessarily  and  un- 
reservedly indulges  in  licentious  and  indelicate 
allusions.     As  to  his  private  character,  Buffon 
may  be  termed  a  decent  libertine,  displaying 
professedly  a  respect  for  religion,  and  con- 
stantly violating  the  precepts  of  morality,  espe- 
cially in  his  commerce  with  women.     His  va- 
nity seems  to  have  been  excessive  even  in  a 
Frenchman.     He  is  reported  to  have  said — 
"The  works  of  eminent  geniuses «ere  few; 
they  are  only  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Leib- 
nitz, Montesquieu,  and  my  own."     In  1771  be 
obtained  a  patent  of  nobility  ;  and  he  belonged 
to  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  being  treasurer  of  the  latter.     His 
death  took  place  April  16th,  1788.     He  was 
married,  and  left  by  his  wife  oue  son,  who  was 
guillotined  during  the  government  of  Robes- 
pierre   in   1793. — Aroui;.  Diet.  Hist.       Bio*. 
Univ. 

BUGGE  (Chevalier  Thomas)  a  learned 
Danish  astronomer,  who  was  a  member  of  se- 
veral scientific  societies.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  iu  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  island  of  Zealand  ;  and  in  1 761  he  was 
sent  to  Drontheim  to  observe  the  transit  or 
Venus,  when  the  French  government  sent 
Maupertuis  and  others  to  l^apland,  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  undertaking.  In  1780  he  superin- 
tended the  new  arrangement  of  the  royal  ob- 
servatory at  Copenhagen ;  and  after  the  Re- 
volution he  went  to  France  to  assist  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  French  philosophers,  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  In  1800  he  published  an  account 
of  this  journey,  containing  much  interesting 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  France  at  that  period.  This  work 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in 
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one  vol.  If  mo.  The  principal  production  of 
Bu«,'ge  was  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  of  which 
there  is  extant  a  German  translation.  He  died 
at  Copenhagen  in  January  1815,  aged  seven- 
ty-four.— Gent.  Mag. 

BULL  (John  Mus.  Doct.)  a  native  of  So- 
mersetshire, born  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1591  he  became  organist 
and  composer  at  the  Chapel  Royal  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  by  her  recommendation  suc- 
ceeded to  the  musical  professorship  in  G  res- 
ham  college  in  1596,  a  situation  which  thir- 
teen years  after  he  resigned.  In  the  following 
reign  be  was  appointed  "  chamber-musician  " 
to  James  I,  and  performed  upon  "  a  small 
pay  re  of  organs"  before  that  monarch  and 
prince  Henry  at  Merchant-Taylors'  Hall,  on 
the  16th  July,  1607,  on  which  occasion,  as  Mr 
Clarke  has  lately  demonstrated  from  authen- 
tic documents,  was  first  performed  the  national 
anthem  "God  save  the  King,"  composed  by 
Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  tbe  king's 
escape  from  the  gunpowder  plot.  This  fine 
old  air  has  hitherto  been  usually  attributed, 
but  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  to  Harry 
Carey.  In  1613  Dr  Bull  resigning  all  his  si- 
tuations, quitted  England  and  settled  at  Lu- 
beck,  whence  many  of  his  compositions  are 
dated,  and  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  1623.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than 
200  pieces,  principally  composed  for  the  organ 
and  virginals. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

BULL  (Georoe)  a  learned  prelate,  was 
born  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire  in  1634.  He 
was  educated  at  Tiverton,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  ordained  privately  by  bishop  Skinner, 
after  which  he  became  minister  of  St  George's 
near  Bristol.  In  1658  he  received  the  living 
of  Suddington  St  Mary,  to  which,  at  tbe  Res- 
toration, was  added  that  of  Suddington  St 
Peter,  both  in  Gloucestershire.  In  1669  he 
published  his  "  Harmonia  Apostolica,"  which 
much  offended  the  Calvinists.  In  1678  he 
was  made  prebend  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1685 
appeared  his  principal  performance,  entitled 
"  Defensio  FideiNicenae, '  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  the  consubstantiality  and  co- 
eternity  of  the  Son  to  have  been  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  church  before  the  council  of  Nice.  For 
this  work  Oxford  rewarded  him  with  the  title 
of  DD. ;  he  also  received  another  rectory,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  In  1694 
appeared  his  "  Judicum  Ecclesiae  Catholics," 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Bossuet 
and  the  divines  of  the  Catholic  church,  not 
without  some  queries  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
separation  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
drew  from  him  a  work  in  reply,  "  On  the  Cor- 
ruption ot  the  Church  of  Rome,"  &c.  His 
last  publication  was  a  defence  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  against  the  work  of  a  Prussian, 
named  Z  wicker.  In  1705  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  St  David's,  and  on  taking  his  seat  j 
in  the  Lords,  spoke  in  support  of  episcopacy.  | 
He  died  in  1709.  The  Latin  works  of  this  ( 
prelate  were  collected  in  one  volume  folio,  by  , 
Dr  Grabe,  1703,  and  his  sermons  and  English  ' 
works,  by  Nelson,in  3  vokUJvo,171 3 — Biog.  Brit 
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BULLET  (Joun  Baptist)  a  French  wri- 
ter of  some  note  on  philology  and  antiquities. 
He  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  dean  of  the 
university  of  Besancon,  where  he  died  in  1775, 
in  the  seventy -sixth  year  of  his  age.  Besides 
some  theological  productions,  he  wrote  "A 
History  of  the  Establishment  of  Christianity, 
taken  solely  from  the  Jewish  Writers ;"  «« His- 
torical  Inquiries  concerning  Playing  Cards  ;'* 
and  "  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  France/' 
But  the  reputation  of  Bullet  is  principally 
founded  on  his  *'  Memoires  sur  la  Langue 
Celtique,"  Besancon,  1754-1760,  3  vols.  fol. ; 
a  work  which  displays  much  more  industry 
and  learning,  than  either  taste  or  judgment. 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Biog,  Univ. 

BULLEYN  (William)  an  early  English 
physician  and  botanical  writer.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Blaxhall  in 
Suffolk,  which  he  resigned  about  1554,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was 
for  some  time  settled  at  Durham,  and  had  a 
share  in  salt-works  at  Tin  mouth,  which  pro- 
bably led  to  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Thomas  Hil- 
ton, governor  of  Tinmouth  Castle,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  a  book  entitled  "  The  Government 
of  Health,"  1558,  8vo.  After  his  death  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  charged  by 
the  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  with  having  been 
accessary  to  his  death.  He  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted ;  but  his  prosecutor  had  him  arrested 
for  debt,  and  he  was  detained  some  time  in 
prison,  where  he  composed  some  of  his  works. 
Being  at  length  liberated,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  acquired 
much  professional  reputation.  He  died  in 
1576.  His  writings  afford  some  interesting 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  medicine, 
and  the  sciences  connected  with  it  in  the  six* 
teenth  century. — Aikins  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med. 

BULLl ALDUS  or  BOUILLEAU  (Ismael) 
an  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  eminence 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Loudun  in  France,  and  his  parents  were 
Calvinists,  but  he  became  a  Catholic  and  took 
holy  orders.  In  1638  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  nature  of  light,  and  soon  after  a  disser- 
tation on  the  true  system  of  the  world,  enti- 
tled "  Philolaus."  This  was  followed  by  his 
"  Astronomia  Pbilolaica,"  to  which  were  ad- 
ded "  Tabulae  Philolaicae."  In  these  works 
he  has  corrected  the  mistakes  of  his  predeces- 
sors, relative  to  the  orbits  and  motions  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  and  established  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  profound  astronomer.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  on  mathema- 
tics and  astronomy  ;  besides  some  theological 
works,  and  an  edition  of  one  of  the  Byzantine 
historians.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St  Victor 
at  Paris,  November  85th,  1694,  aged  eighty- 
nine. —  Perrault's  Lives  of  Eminent  Frenchmen* 
Martin's  Biog.  Philos. 

BULLIARD  (Peter)  an  eminent  French 
botanist,  who  was  horn  in  1742.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Langres,  and  at  an  early  aft 
acquired  a  taste  for  botany,  and  employed  htat 
self  in  making  co\tecttf»s>  <A  ^mss* 
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taken  up  Lis  residence  at  Paris,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  publishing  a  Flora  Parisiensis, 
and  to  e u able  himself  to  execute  it  in  a  new 
and  useful  manner,  he  resolved  to  give  engrav- 
ings, as  well  as  descriptions  of  plants,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  studied  the  art  of  engraving. 
The  work  appeared  in  1774,  with  plates  from 
his  own  drawings.  He  also  published  "  Her- 
bier  de  la  France,"  13  vols,  folio,  with  co- 
loured engravings ;  "  Diction  nai re  Elemen- 
taire  de  Botanique,"  1783,  folio ;  "  Histoire 
des  Plantes  Veneneuses  et  Suspectes  de  la 
France,"  1784,  folio,  republished  in  1798,  in 
8vo,  and  since  in  4to  ;  "  Histoire  des  Cham- 
pignons de  la  France,"  1791-1812,  folio.  This 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  author  died  at  Pa- 
ris in  September  1793.     Biog.  Univ. 

BULL1NGER  (Henry)  a  native  of  Brem- 
garten  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  born  1504. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Emeric,  with  little  more  provision 
than  the  clothes  upon  his  back,  and  for  three 
years  supported  himself  by  siuging  in  the 
streets.  He  then  removed  to  Cologne,  where 
applying  closely  to  literature,  ana  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Melancthon,  he 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and 
having  abandoned  the  Romish  church,  con- 
nected himself  closely  with  Zuingle,  accompa- 
nying him  to  Berne  to  the  disputations  held 
there  in  1528.  His  friend  falling  in  the  battle 
fought  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
cantons,  on  the  11th  October  1531,  Bullinger 
succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  Zurich,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  while  in  this  capa- 
city, defended  in  1545  the  tenets  of  his  bre- 
thren against  the  censures  of  Luther,  resisting 
at  the  same  time  the  attempts  of  Bucer  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  between  the  two 
sects  respecting  the  eucharist.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  effectual  resistance 
which  he  made  against  the  proposed  treaty, 
by  which  a  number  of  Swiss  mercenaries  were 
to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  France,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity for  any  one  to  let  himself  out  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  those  who  had  never  injured 
him.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1575,  leaving  be- 
hind him  ten  volumes  of  printed  controversial 
treatises,  with  several  manuscript  pieces.  It 
is  a  singular  proof  of  the  opinions  of  the  early 
reformers  respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  eleven  children,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  an  apology  for 
continuing  a  widower. — Bayle.  Strype'i  Annals, 

BULOW  (Henry  William,  &c.)  a  native 
of  Falconberg,  in  Prussia,  who  was  educated 
in  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  and  entered 
into  the  army.  He  was  employed  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Holland  in  1787,  after  which  he  went 
to  America  with  his  brother  on  a  commercial 
•peculation,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  He 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg,  which  he  endeavoured  to  propagate 
by  preaching  in  the  United  States.  And  it 
was  probably  at  this  time,  that  he  wrote  bis 
Survey  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  new  Christian 
CfcBBBbwJV  Swedenborgianism,   published  in 

to  Europe  he  went  to  France 


and  resumed  the  military  profession,  andthero 
he  published  the  Spirit  of  the  System  of  Mc 
dern  War,  a  work,  the  principles  of  which  were 
combated  by  General  Jomini,  and  other  wri- 
ters. Bulow  wished  to  bave  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Prussian  army,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
pen  for  support  He  visited  England,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  king's 
bench.  On  his  liberation  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  after  staying  there  two  years,  he  repaired 
in  1804  to  Berlin.  He  wrote  a  critical  his- 
tory of  the  campaigns  of  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  the  campaign  of 
1805.  2  vols.  8vo.  In  consequence  of  offence 
taken  by  the  government  at  this  last  publica- 
tion, Bulow  was  arrested  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1806,  at  Berlin,  and  sent  off  for  Siberia. 
He  died  on  the  journey  in  July,  1807. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BUNYAN  (John)  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  allegorical  tales  ever  com- 
posed   in    any    language.       His   productions 
were  the  fruit  of  natural  talent  and  self-ac- 
quired knowledge,  as  he  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  placed  in  circumstances  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.     He 
followed  his  father's  employment,  and  for  some 
time  led  that  kind  of  wandering  dissipated  life 
which  seems  incidental  to  the  occupation.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Parliament  army,  and  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  then  exposed,  probably  brought  him  to  re- 
flection, in  consequence  of  which  his  conduct 
became  reformed,  and  his  mind  impressed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  re- 
ligion.    He  joined  a  society  of  Anabaptists  at 
Bedford,  and  at  length  undertook  the  office  of 
a  public  teacher  among  them.    Acting  in  defi- 
ance of  the  severe  laws  enacted  against  dissi- 
dents from  the  Established  Church,  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  Bunyan  incurred  the  sentence 
of  transportation  ;  wliich  was  not  executed,  as 
he  was  detained  in  prison  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  at  last  liberated  through  the  chari- 
table interposition  of  Dr  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.     To  this  confinement  he  owes  his  li- 
terary fame ;  for  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell  his 
ardent  imagination  brooding  over  the  masteries 
of  Christianity,  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the 
Sacred   Scripture,  and  the  visions  of  Jewish 
prophets,  gave  birth  to  that  admired  religious 
allegory  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"    a  work 
which,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  remained  un- 
rivalled amidst  a  host  of  imitators.     Bunyau 
himself  attempted  again  the  same  kind  of  com- 
position, but  by  no  means  with  equal  success. 
His  "  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon  Dia* 
bolus/'  his  other  religious  parables,  and  his 
devotional    tracts,  which  are   numerous,   are 
now  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion.    There 
is  however  a  curious  piece  of  auto-biography  of 
Bunyan  extant,  entitled  "  Grace  abounding  to 
the  clrief  of  Sinners,"  ]K>SHessing  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  interest  wliich  attaches  to  some 
of  the   publications  of  William   Huntingdon 
and  other  fanatics.    On  obtaining  his  liberty 
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Banyan  resumed  his  function  as  a  minister  at 
Bedford,  and  became  extremely  popular.  He 
died  during  a  visit  in  London  iu  1688.  His 
natural  turn  for  wit  and  repartee  appears  in 
the  following  story : — Towards  the  close  of  his 
imprisonment  a  quaker  called  on  him,  proba- 
bly hoping  to  make  a  convert  of  the  author  of 
the  Pilgrim.  He  thus  addressed  him :  "  Friend 
John,  I  am  come  to  thee  with  a  message  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  after  having  searched  for  thee 
in  half  the  prisons  in  England,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  found  thee  at  last."  "  If  the  Lord  had 
seut  you,"  sarcastically  returned  Banyan,  "  you 
need  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  find  me 
out,  for  the  Lord  knows  that  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  Bedford  gaol  for  these  twelve  years 
past." — Ring,  Brit. — Aikin's  G,  Biog, 

BUONAFEDE  (Appian)  a  modern  Italian 
]>oet  and  historian,  was  a  native  of  Comachio 
in  the  Papal  territory.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  He  became  abbot  of  the  Ce- 
lestines,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  his  poeti- 
cal works  is  entitled  "  Rittralti  poetici  degli 
Nomini  Illustri  ;"  the  poetical  chronology  of 
great  men .  Of  his  prose  works  the  best  known 
is  the  "  History  and  Spirit  of  Philosophy,"  6 
vols.  4to.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1792. — Biog. 
Univ. 

BUONAMICI  (Castuvceio)  was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1710,  and  entered  the  church,  but 
not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  ex- 
pected, he  quitted  it,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  war  of  Velletri  in  1745,  in  La- 
tin, under  the  title  of  "  De  rebus  ad  Velitras 
gestis  Commentarius,"  which  gained  him  a 
]>cnsion  from  the  king  of  Naples,  with  the  rank 
of  commissary-general  of  artillery.  He  after- 
wards wrote  a  history  of  the  war  in  It&iy, 
"  De  bello  Italico  Commentarii,"  in  3  books 
4to.  The  duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  one  of  them 
was  dedicated,  conferred  on  the  author  the  ti- 
tle of  count.  He  also  composed  an  unpublished 
treatise  called  "  De  Scientia  Militari."  He 
died  at  Lucca,  in  1761- — Nouv.  Diet,  Hut, 

BUONAPARTE  (Napoleon)  the  most 
celebrated  soldier  and  conqueror  in  the  modern 
world,  whose  extraordinary  career,  connected 
as  it  has  been  with  the  fate  of  nations,  is  more 
a  theme  for  history  than  for  biography.  In  the 
present  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumscribed limits  of  this  work,  nothing  will 
be  attempted  beyond  a  brief  advertence  te  the 
principal  events  of  his  meteor-like  progress, 
in  order  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  his  social  and  intellectual 
character.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  born  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  on  the  15th  August  1769, 
being  the  second  of  the  five  sons  of  Carlo 
Buonaparte,  by  Letitia  Ramolini,  (since  so  well 
known  as  Madame  Mere,)  a  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal and  mental  attractions,  by  whom  he  had 
also  three  daughters.  Carlo  Buonaparte  had 
studied  law  at  Rome,  but  resigning  the  gown 
for  the  sword,  he  fought  under  Paoli  against 
the  French,  and  when  Corsica  surrendered, 
was  reluctantly  induced  to  live  under  the 
French  government.  On  this  submission, 
being  much  noticed  by  the  new  governor,  the 
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count  do  Marbceuf,  he  was  appointed  judge  la* 
teral  of  the  tribunal  of  Ajaccio  ;  and  on  his 
death,  (from  a  cancer  in  his  breast,)  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  the  protection  of  the  count  was 
humanely  extended  to  his  widow  and  family* 
Under  this  patronage  Napoleon  was  early  sent 
to  France  and  placed  at  the  military  school  of 
Brienne,  and  thence  in  1784  removed  to  that 
of  Paris,  in  quality  of  king's  scholar.  Hen 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strong  desire 
to  excel  in  the  mathematics  and  military  exer- 
cises ;  and  began  to  exhibit  some  of  the  strong 
qualities  for  which  he  was  subsequently  so  re- 
markable. Studious  and  reserved,  he  mixed 
but  little  in  the  sports  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  exhibited  that  taste  for  ancient  ideas  of 
greatness,  and  for  the  Spartan  pith  and  bre- 
vity which  afterwards,  with  a  dexterous 
adaptation  to  the  French  character,  shone  so 
conspicuously  in  his  speeches  and  bulletins. 
His  propensity  to  mathematical  studies,  as 
connected  with  the  art  military,  is  supposed 
to  have  operated  against  much  philological  at- 
tainment  or  attention  to  the  belles  lettrea ; 
but  he  very  honourably  passed  his  examina- 
tion preparatory  to  being  admitted  into  the  ar- 
tillery, of  which  he  was  apjxjinted  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1785.  After  serving  a  short  time, 
he  quitted  his  regiment  and  retired  to  Corsica* 
but  returning  to  Paris  in  1790,  he  be- 
came a  captain  in  1791 ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  in  1793,  having  the  command  of  the 
artillery,  his  great  soldierly  abilities  began  to 
develope  themselves.  I  le  was  soon  after  made 
general  of  brigade,  and  it  was  to  his  plans  that 
the  republic  was  indebted  for  the  first  successes 
which  it  obtained  on  the  Italian  frontier.  At 
length,  supported  by  the  patronage  of  Barras, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  conven- 
tional troops  at  Paris,  with  which  he  defeated 
those  of  the  sections  in  the  memorable  strug- 
gle of  the  5th  October,  1794.  His  influence 
and  the  impression  produced  by  his  character  and 
abilities  continually  increasing,  at  the  desire  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that 
army,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Barras,  three  days  before  his  de- 
parture for  Nice,  in  March  1796,  he  married 
Josephine  Beauharnois,  widow  of  the  count 
de  Beauharnois,  who  suffered  under  Robes- 
pierre. At  this  time  Buonaparte  was  only  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  had  never  seen  a 
regular  engagement  in  his  life  ;  but  such  wma 
his  own  confidence,  and  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  his  ardour,  science,  and  activity,  that  he 
inspired  universal  reliance.  His  history  as  a 
great  captain  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
from  this  moment.  The  army  opposed  to  him 
consisted  of  60,000  Austrians  and  Sardinians, 
commanded  by  the  Austrian  general  Beaulieo* 
After  several  skirmishes  he  wholly  outma- 
noeuvred the  enemy,  and  in  the  course  of  April 
won  the  battles  of  Montenotte,  Millesino,  and 
Mondovi,  which  obliged  the  king  of  fiawlfaja 
to  sign  a  treaty  in  his  own  capital.  On  the 
10th  May  following  he  gained  the  hattle 
Lodi,  the  first  which  rally  evinced  hat 
rcge  and  great  military  akiLL     TVsoa 
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pit  him  in  possession  of  Piedmont  and  the 1  Having  received  information  of  the  disaster* 
Milanese.  The  Austrians,  obtaining  reinforce-  !  experienced  by  the  republican  armies  in  Italy 
ments,  now  made  great  exertions  to  compel  the  '  and  Germany,  as  also  of  the  disordered  state 


French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.    The  ac- 
tivity and  ascendancy  of  Buonaparte  however 


of  parties  in  France,   he   took  measures  for 
secretly  embarking  in   August  1799,  and  ac- 


rendered  all  their  exertions  fruitless  ;  his  cen-  companied  by  a  few  officers,  entirely  devoted 
tral  position  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of-j  to  him,  he  landed  at  Frejus  iu  October  fol low- 
engaging  and  defeating  the  opposing  armies  ,  ing,  and  hastened  to  Paris.  He  immediately 
tnder  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi,  one  after  the  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directory,  justifying 
Other,  and  Mantua  capitulated.  In  the  mean  the  measures  which  he  had  pursued,  and  re- 
time the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  pKing  to  the  censures  on  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
zoinor  Italian  princes  were  compelled  to  make  ■  tion.  This  was  evidently  the  period  of  his 
peace  with  great  sacrifices;  but  theAustrians  still   life,  that  formed  the  tide,  which  as  Shakspeare 


Sersevenng,  under  the  able  command  of  arch- 
uke  Charles,  Buonaparte  penetrated  through 
Friuli  into  Germany,    and    advanced    within ;  Sieyes 
thirty  leagues  of  Vienna.     Not  however  being 
adequately  seconded  by  the  French  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  his  situation  became  critical ;  and 
with  the  policy  which  knows  as  well  when  to 
treat  as  to  tight,  he  promptly  proposed  ne- 
gotiations ;  and  this  memorable  campaign  ter- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  were  signed  on  the  16th  April, 
1797.    This  treaty  left  France  in  possession  of 
Belgium  and  other  conquests,  and  established 
a  recognised  republic  in  Italy.     Before  these 
preliminaries    were  ratified,  Buonaparte    de- 
clared war    against    the  republic  of  Venice, 
which    could   make     little     resistance,    and 
took  rapid  possession  of  the  fleet,  arsenals, 
treasure,  and  territory  of  this  once    famous 
state.      After  making  some  arrangements  in 
regulation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which  he 
had  established  at  Milan,  he  signed  the  defi- 
nitive  treaty  with  the  Austrians  at   Campo 
Formio,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  of  course 
he  was  received  with  great  respect  and  rejoic- 
ing.    He  was  now  nominated  general-in-cbief 
of  an  expedition  against  England,  apparently 
a  mere  demonstration,  as  that  against  Egypt 
was  at  this  time  in  preparation.     On  the  19th 
May,   1798,  Buonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon 
with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  as 
many  frigates,  and  an  immense  number  of  trans- 
ports, with  40,000  troops  oti  board,  the  flower 
of  the  French  army.     Having  briefly  stated 
the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  man  into  military 
eminence,  our  remaining  notices  of  his  military 
career  must  be  very  general.    The  events  of 
his  Egyptian  campaign  form  a  very  interesting 
part  of  our  own  annals,  in  the  great  victory  of 
Aboukir  by  sea,  and  the  noble  defence  of  Acre 
by  land.     As  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
Buonaparte,  it  exhibited  him   with  his  usual 
personal  ascendancy  in  the  field,  while  a  num- 
ber of  strong  measures  evinced,  more  or  less 
favourably,  Ids  fertility  of  expedient  and  strong 
determination.       Of  these,  his  affectation  of 
Mahometan  views,  and  his  military  execution 
of  the  Turkish  prisoners   at  Jaffa,  have  been 
most  condemned.      The  latter,  although  sanc- 
tioned we  believe  by  the  rules  of  war  on  fla- 
grant breaches  of  parole,  was  doubtless  a  very 
sanguinary  act ;  but  it  is  absurd  and  ignorant 
to  assert  with  some  silly  journalists,  that  it  is 
unprecedented  in  modern  history.    From  this 
critical  jsftld  of  action,  Buonaparte   released 

and  activity: 


observes,  when  "  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
to  fortune."     Courted  by  all  parties,  and  by 
and   Barras,  at  that  time  the    lead- 
ing men  of  the  government,  the  latter,  who 
seems  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of  restoring 
the  monarchy,  confided   his  plan  to  Buona- 
parte, who  however  had  other  objects  in  view. 
After   many  conferences  with  Sieyes  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  council  of  ancients,  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  he  disclosed  his  own  pro- 
jects, the  consequence  of  which  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  sitting  of  the  legislature  to  St 
Cloud,  and  the  devolvement  to  Buonaparte  of  the 
command  of  the  troops  of  every  description,  in 
order  toprotect  the  national  representation.    On 
the  19th  November  the  meeting  accordingly  took 
place  at  St.  Cloud,  when  soldiers  occupied  all 
the  avenues.     The  council  of  ancients  assem- 
bled in  the  galleries ;  and  that  of  five  hundred, 
whom  Lucien   Buonaparte  was  president,   in 
the  orangery.     Buonaparte  entered  into   the 
council   of  ancients,    and  made  an  animated 
speech  in  defence  of  his  own  character,  and 
called  upon  them  to  exert  themselves  in  be- 
half of  liberty  and  equality.     In  the  mean  time 
a  violent  altercation  took  place  in  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  where  several  members  in- 
sisted upon  knowing   why  the  meeting   had 
been  removed  to  St  Cloud.    Lucien   Buona- 
parte endeavoured  to  allay  the  rising  storm, 
but  the  removal  had  created  great  heat,  and 
the  cry  was,  "  down  with   the  dictator !  no 
dictator!"     At  that  moment  Buonaparte  him- 
self entered,   followed  by  four  grenadiers,  on 
which    several  of    the    members  exclaimed, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?    no  sabres  here  !    no 
armed   men !"  while  others  descending  into 
the  hall,  collared  him,  exclaiming,   "  outlaw 
him,    down  with  the  dictator  !"  On  this  rough 
treatment,    general  Lefebvre  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  Buonaparte  retiring,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  leaving  Murat  to  observe  what  was 
going  forward,  sent  a  picket  of  grenadiers  into 
the  hall.     Protected  by  this  force  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte declared  that  the  representatives  who 
wished .  to  assassinate  his  brother  were  in  the 
pay  of  England,  and  proposed  a  decree  which 
was    immediately  adopted,    "  That    general 
Buonaparte,  and  all  those  who  had  seconded 
him,  deserved  well  of  their  country  ;  that  the 
directory  was  at  an  end  ;  and  that"  the  execu- 
tive power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  provisionary    consuls,    namely,  Buona- 
parte, Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos.     Such  was 
the  Cromwellian  extinction  of  the  French  Di- 
rector!, which  was  followed  by  the  constitu- 
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lion,  called  that  of  tbe  year  eight ;  in  which 
Buonaparte  was  confirmed  fint  consul,  and 
Canibaceres  and  Le  Brim  assistant  consuls. 
The  same  commission  created  a  senate,  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  a  tribunate,  and  a  legislative  body. 
It  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
Buonaparte,  that  on  the  attainment  of  any 
striking  ascendancy,  he  always  stepped  into 
action  with  confidence  and  conscious  supe- 
riority. On  the  present  occasion  he  prepared 
for  the  prosecution  of  war  with  bis  usual  vi- 
gour and  energy.  Leaving  Paris  in  April  1800, 
he  proceeded  with  a  well  appointed  army  for 
Italy,  passed  the  Great  St  Bernard  by  an  ex- 
traordinary march,  and  bursting  into  that  coun- 
try like  a  torrent,  utterly  defeated  the  Aus- 
tnans  under  general  Melas  at  Marengo,  on 
the  14th  of  the  following  June.  This  battle 
and  that  of  Hohenlinden,  a  second  time  ena- 
bled him  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  Austria, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
with  that  power,  and  ultimately  that  of  Amiens 
with  Great  Britain,  concluded  in  March 
1802.  All  these  successes  advanced  him  ano- 
ther step  in  his  now  evident  march  to  sove- 
reignty, by  securing  him  the  consulate  for  life, 
a  measure  which  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
in  Great  Britain,  and  contributed,  together 
with  the  disputes  concerning  Malta  and  the 
treatment  of  Switzerland,  to  a  rapid  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  the  cessation  of  which  had 
been  little  more  than  a  truce.  The  despair  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  increasing 
progress  of  Buonaparte  towards  sovereign 
sway,  at  this  time  produced  an  endeavour  at 
assassination  by  the  explosion  of  a  machine  filled 
with  combustibles,  as  he  passed  in  his  carriage 
through  the  Rue  St  Nicaise,  from  which  dan- 
ger he  very  narrowly  escaped.  This  plan 
failing,  it  as  usual  served  the  intended  victim, 
by  enabling  him  to  execute  and  transport  se- 
veral personal  enemies ;  as  also  to  venture 
upon  the  strong  measure  of  the  seizure  and 
military  execution  of  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
which  he  justified  as  similar  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings have  frequently  been  justified,  by 
state  necessity,  and  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. He  was  doubtless  surrounded  at  the 
time  with  dangerous  and  implacable  enemies, 
rendered  desperate  by  his  exaltation.  Generals 
Picbegru  and  Moreau,  Georges,  the  two  counts 
de  Polignac,  and  forty-three  more  were  ar- 
rested, of  whom  Pichegreu  died  in  prison ; 
Georges  and  eleven  more  suffered  on  the 
scaffold,  and  Moreau  was  exiled  and  depart- 
ed for  America.  These  ill- concerted  intrigues 
hastened  the  grand  event  which  they  were 
destined  to  avert,  and  addresses  were  got  up 
all  over  France,  calling  upon  the  first  consul 
"  to  accept  the  crown  of  Charlemagne."  He 
affected  none  of  the  reluctance  of  Caesar,  but 
aware  that  the  French  were  not  Romans,  at 
once  acquiesced  in  the  splendid  proposal,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  dated 
18 tli  May  1801.  On  the  2d  December  fol- 
lowing he  was  crowned  emperor  of  France  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  by  the 
hands  of  pope  Pius  VI,  whom  he  obliged  to 
come  in  person  from  Rome  to  perform  the  ce- 
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remony.  He  was  immediately  recognised  by 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  by 
the  kings  of  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Denmark ;  the 
king  of  Sweden  alone  refusing.  The  popu- 
lar form  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  being  in- 
compatible with  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
now  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy;  and 
Great  Britain  being  his  sole  enemy  of  magni- 
tude, on  the  7th  of  August  he  published  a  ma- 
nifesto, announcing  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
assembling  a  numerous  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
formed  a  camp  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  of 
200,000  men.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  on  the 
21st  October  put  an  end  to  this  scheme,  if 
ever  seriously  determined  upon,  by  destroying 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  navy,  and  in* 
stead  of  invading  England,  the  assembled  army 
was  turned  against  Germany,  once  more  ex* 
cited  to  premature  hostilities.  In  less  than 
six  weeks  the  pretended  army  of  England  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  capitula- 
tion of  general  Mack  at  Ulm  was  the  rapid 
consequence.  On  the  11th  November  1805 
the  French  army  entered  Vienna,  which 
Francis  II  had  quitted  a  few  days  before,  to 
retire  with  a  remnant  of  his  army  into  Moravia, 
where  the  emperor  Alexander  joined  him  with 
a  Russian  army,  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son. Napoleon  encountered  the  two  emperors 
on  the  plains  of  Austerlitz  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, where  the  great  military  talents  of  the 
French  leader  again  prevailed,  and  the  treaty 
of  Presburgh  followed  ;  which  recognised  him 
king  of  Italy,  master  of  Venice,  of  Tuscany,  of 
Parma,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Genoa.  Prussia 
also  ceded  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  which 
he  gave  to  Murat ;  and  in  exchange  for  Hano- 
ver, the  margravate  of  Anspach,  which  he  as- 
signed to  Bavaria,  cementing  the  chain  of  in- 
termarriages with  his  relatives,  which  he  me- 
ditated, by  uniting  his  adopted  son,  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  to  a  princess  of  that  family.  He 
now  also  began  to  assume  the  lofty  power  oi 
regulating  and  creating  dynasties,  and  promo- 
ting the  minor  princes  around  him  from  one 
grade  to  another.  The  electors  of  Bavaria,  of 
Wirtemburg,  and  Saxony  were  transformed 
into  kings ;  the  crown  of  Naples  was  bestow- 
ed on  his  brother  Joseph,  that  of  Holland  on 
Louis,  and  that  of  Westphalia  on  Jerome  ; 
the  republican  Lucien  declining  every  gift  of 
this  nature.  In  July  1806,  he  ratified  at  Pa- 
ris the  famous  treaty  of  the  confederation  ot 
the  Rhine,  in  which  he  transferred  to  himself 
the  preponderancy  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
house  of  Austria.  In  the  month  of  September 
following  he  demanded  from  his  new  allies 
levies  of  men,  and  by  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  Hanover,  and  hit  military  movements,  once 
more  goaded  Prussia  into  the  resistance  of  des- 
pair. A  powerful  Prussian  army  was  again 
got  together,  and  that  wretched  campaign  en- 
sued which  ended  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  October  1806,  the 
consequence  of  which  defeat  was  more  fatal 
than  the  defeat  itself.  A  sort  of  moral  con- 
sternation or  mental  paralysis  followed ;  strong 
places  opened  their  gates  while  occupied  by 
numerous  forces,  at  the  first  suTOmau^vsA  **• 
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tire  armies  submitted  without  a  blow.  In 
short,  all  the  Prussian  states  were  occupied  in 
less  than  a  month,  and  the  Prussian  family , 
especially  tho  king  and  queen,  were  doomed 
to  entertain  a  personal  enemy,  conqueror,  and 
absolute  dictator,  very  much  like  the  most 
common  of  his  courtiers.  At  this  time  France 
might  be  said  to  be  mistress  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
sult of  which  domination  was  the  famous  Ber- 
lin decree,  in  which  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  England  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  a  vain 
but  harrassing  expedient,  which  was  doomed 
in  the  end  to  lead  to  the  demolition  of  the  fac- 
titious power  which  attempted  it.  The  severe 
campaign  against  Russia  succeeded,  in  which 
were  fought  the  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Friedland, 
and  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  This 
celebrated  agreement  was  preceded  by  an  in- 
terview between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  on 
a  raft  in  the  river  Niemen,  where  the  two  em- 
perors met  and  embraced,  as  did  their  officers 
and  attendant  soldiers  in  imitation.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  on  the  7th  July  1807,  by 
which  Russia  and  Prussia  engaged  to  keep 
their  ports  closed  against  the  English,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  continental  blockade,  followed 
this  cordial  salutation.  Napoleon  now  turned 
his  attention  to  Spain,  and  affected  to  meet 
the  king  and  his  son  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne, 
to  adjust  their  family  differences.  The  result 
was  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV,  and  the 
forced  resignation  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  most 
treacherously  and  indefensibly  made  a  captive, 
on  a  general  plea,  which,  if  admitted,  would 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  theory  of  national  inde- 
pendence, but  which,  while  truly  denounced 
wicked  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  has  been 
closely  imitated  by  his  successors.  He  then 
sent  an  army  of  80,000  men  into  Spain,  and 
soon  seized  all  the  strong  places,  and  being  in 
possession  of  Madrid,  he  suppressed  the  con- 
vents and  all  the  religious  orders  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  the  25th  October  1808,  he 
announced,  that  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
he  intended  to  crown  his  brother  king  of 
Spain  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the  eagles  of 
France  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon.  The  Spa- 
niards nevertheless  tenaciously,  if  not  skilfully, 
resisted  ;  and  Napoleon  leaving  the  pursuit  of 
the  English  army  under  Sir  John  Moore  to 
marshal  Soult,  returned  to  Paris.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  this  abridgment  is  to  follow  the  per- 
sonal movements,  rather  than  the  general  pro- 
gress of  his  wars,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
describe  the  desultory  hostilities,  so  honourable 
to  British  skill  and  valour,  which  followed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  next  aggression  of 
Napoleon  deprived  the  pope  of  the  provinces 
of  Urbino,  Macerate,  and  Ancona,  for  de- 
clining to  wage  war  against  the  British,  and  he 
finished  by  a  decree  dated  17th  May  1809, 
that  deprived  his  holiness  of  all  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  constituted  Rome  a  free  imperial 
city.  Encouraged  by  the  occupation  of  a  large 
■■MJyraiv  in  Spam,  Austria,  on  the  6th  of 
^^^HAtf  year,  a  third  time  ventured  to 
^r  ^^k  against  France ;  on  which  Napo- 
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month,  and  heading  his  army  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  Landshut,  Eckmuhl,  Ratisbonne,  and 
Neumark,  between  that  date  and  the  10th  of 
May,  on  which  day  he  once  more  entered 
Vienna.  The  occupation  of  that  capital  dil 
not  terminate  the  campaign,  for  on  the  21st 
of  the  same  month  was  fought  the  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle  of  Essling,  m  which,  after 
great  loss,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  island  of  Lobau.  The  archduke  Charles 
was  however  too  much  crippled  to  follow  up 
his  success,  and  the  French  being  reinforced, 
the  decisive  victory  of  Wagram  was  gained 
on  the  5th  and  6th  July  ;  on  the  12th  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  the 
14th  of  the  ensuing  October,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  which  soon  became  apparent  by  pre- 
parations commencing  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  of  the  conqueror  with  Josepliine. 
That  marriage,  for  the  reasons  stated — little 
more  than  the  want  of  issue,  and  the  alleged 
welfare  of  France — being  annulled  by  the  se- 
nate, Josephine,  with  the  title  of  ex- empress, 
retired  to  Navarre,  a  scat  thirty  miles  from 
Paris,  and  on  the  2d  April  1810,  Napoleon 
espoused  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  Soon 
after  this  marriage,  he  united  to  France  the 
provinces  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  13th  December 
in  the  same  year,  Holland,  the  three  Haneea- 
tic  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubec, 
and  a  part  of  Westphalia,  were  added  to  the 
empire  ;  as  also  by  another  decree,  the  Valais, 
so  little  did  he  now  conceal  his  views  of  an 
universal  French  empire.  In  March  1811,  as 
if  all  his  wishes  were  to  be  gratified,  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  whom  he  christened  Napoleon 
Francis  Charles  Joseph,  and  called  king  of 
Rome.  Aware  of  the  discontent  of  Russia, 
and  of  her  intention  to  resist  the  first  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1811  he  began  those  mighty  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  that  empire,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  greatest  array  of  disciplined  and 
able  soldiery  which  ever  moved  under  one 
command  and  in  one  direction.  In  May  1812, 
he  left  Paris  to  review  the  grand  army,  made 
up  of  all  his  auxiliaries  and  confederates, 
willing  and  unwilling,  assembled  on  the  Vis- 
tula, and  arriving  at  Dresden  spent  fifteen 
days  in  that  capital,  attended  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  princes  of  the  Con- 
tinent, among  whom  he  moved  the  primum 
mobile  and  the  centre.  This  eventful  campaign 
against  Russia  may  be  said  to  have  opened  on 
the  22d  June,  on  which  day  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, wherein,  with  his  usual  oracular  bre- 
vity, he  declared  that  his  "  destinies  were 
about  to  be  accomplished."  On  the  the  ?8th 
June  he  entered  Wilna,  where  he  established 
a  provisional  government,  while  he  assembled  a 
general  diet  at  Warsaw.  In  the  mean  time 
the  French  army  continued  its  march,  and  pass- 
ed the  Niemen  on  the  23d, 24th,  and  25th  June, 
arriving  at  Witepek  on  the  way  to  Smolensko 
in  the  early  part  of  July.    In  the  march  it  ob- 
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t&Ined  several  victories,  and  the  Russians  find- 
ing their  enemy  too  powerful  in  open  contest, 
contented  themselves  for  the  most  part  in 
wasting  the  country,  and  adding  to  the  seve- 
rities and  operation  of  the  Russian  climate 
upon  a  southern  soldiery.  The  French  army 
however  undauntedly  proceeded,  until  arriving 
near  Moscow  on  the  10th  September,  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Borodino  was  fought,  so  fatal  to 
both  parties,  and  in  which  60,000  are  supposed 
to  have  perished.  Napoleon  notwithstanding 
pressed  on  to  Moscow,  from  which  the  Russians 
retreated,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  abandoned  it  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernor, count  Rostopchin.  When  therefore 
Napoleon  entered  the  celebrated  capital,  four 
days  after  the  battle,  he  found  it  for  the  greater 
part  deserted  and  in  flames.  This  strong  mea- 
sure of  which  Russia  possibly  deems  it  impo- 
litic to  take  the  credit,  saved  the  Russian  em- 
pire, by  completely  destroying  the  resources 
of  Napoleon.  After  remaining  thirty-five  days 
in  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  metropolis,  exposed 
to  every  species  of  privation,  retreat  became 
necessary,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  human  suffering  was  experienced  by  the  re- 
tiring army,  ever  produced  by  the  unfeeling 
extravagances  of  ambition.  Hunger,  cold, 
and  the  sword  attended  the  wretched  fugitives 
all  the  way  to  Poland,  and  the  narrative  of 
count  Segur,  who  details  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  this  most  striking  series  of  events 
and  their  effect  on  Napoleon,  possibly  forms 
the  most  interesting  of  appalling  pictures  in 
modern  history.  Detail  within  these  limits 
would  be  impossible,  it  must  therefore  suffice 
co  add,  that  arriving  at  Warsaw  on  the  10th 
December,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
Napoleon  entered  Paris  at  night,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  bulletin,  with  no  great  conceal- 
ment of  their  extent,  disclosed  his  immense 
losses.  Early  the  next  month  be  presented  to 
the  senate  a  decree  for  levying  350,000  men, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  he 
forthwith  began  preparations  to  encoun- 
ter the  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  now 
once  more  in  combination.  Ou  the  2d  May,  he 
encountered  the  armies  of  these  allies  at  Lut- 
zen,  and  forced  them  to  retire,  on  which  Aus- 
tria undertook  to  mediate,  but  not  succeeding, 
the  battle  of  Bautzen  followed,  in  which  the 
French  were  victorious.  On  the  26th  May  an 
armistice  took  place,  and  negotiations  were 
opened,  which  proved  fruitless ;  and  Austria 
was  at  length  induced  to  join  the  allies.  On 
this  important  event  NapJeon  endeavoured  to 
reach  lie  lin,  whuethe  allies  sought  to  occupy 
0-esden,  which  attempt  induced  him  to  return 
and  repulse  them  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  on 
which  occasion,  Moreau,  who  had  come  from 
Paris  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  confe- 
derates, was  mortally  wounded.  At  length 
these  equivocal  contests  terminated  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Leipsic,  fought  on  the  16tb, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October,  which  was  decisive 
of  the  war  as  to  Germany.  The  French  loss 
was  immense ;  prince  Poniatowski  of  Poland  was 
killed,  fifteen  general  officers  were  wounded,  and 
twenty  three  taken  prisoners  ;  and  of  184,000 
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men,  opposed  to  500,000,    not   more  than 
60,000  remained.    On  this  great  victory,  the 
Saxons,  Bavarians,  Westphalians,  in  a  word, 
all  the  contingent  powers  declared  for  the  a). 
lies.     Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  and  inter 
rupted  the  compliment  of  address,  by  thus 
stating  the  disagreeable  fact,  that  "  within  the 
last  year  all  Europe  marched  with  us,  now  nil 
Europe  is  leagued  against  us."    He  followed 
up  this  avowal  by  another  demand  of  500,000 
men.    The  levy  was  granted,  and  on  the  f6th 
January,  he  again  headed  his  army,  and  the 
allies  having  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the 
same  month,  in  the  succeeding  month  of  Fe- 
bruary were  fought  the  battles  of  Disier,  Bri- 
enne,  Champ   Aubert,  and  Montmirail,  wit* 
various  success ;  but  now  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Russians  entered  into  action,  and  Napo- 
leon was  called  to  another  quarter.    The  san- 
guinary conflicts  of  Montereau  and  Nogent 
followed,  in  which  the  allied  forces  suffered 
very  severely,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  upon 
Troyea.    Early  in  March  the  treaty  of  alliance 
was    concluded   between    England,   Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  which  each  was  bound 
not  to  make  peace  but  upon  certain  conditions. 
This  was  signed  at   Chatillon  on  the   15th 
March,  and  made  known  to  Napoleon,  who  re- 
fused the  terms.   His  plan  was  now  to  get  into 
the  rear  of  the  combined  army,   and  by  this 
manoeuvre  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  off  from 
Paris,  but  the  allies  gaining  possession  of  his 
intention  by  an  intercepted  letter,  hastened 
their  progress,  and  on  the  50th  March  attacked 
the   heights  of  Chaumont,  from  which  they 
were  repulsed  with   great  loss.     At  length, 
however,  their  extensive  array  bore  on  so  many 
points,  that  on  the  French  being  driven  back 
on  the  barriers  of  Paris,  marshal  Marmont, 
who  commanded  there,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
proposed  to  deliver  up  the  city.    Napoleon 
hastened  from  Fontainbleau,  but  was  apprised 
five  leagues  from  Paris  of  the  result,     lie  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Fontainbleau,  where  he 
commanded  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  the 
negociation  ensued,  which  terminated  with  his 
consignment  to  the  island  of  Elba,  with  the 
title  of  ex-emperor,  and  a  pension  of  two  mil- 
lions of  livres.     He  displayed  no  unbecoming 
want  of  firmness  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the 
20th  April,  after  embracing  the  officer  com 
manding  the  attendant  grenadiers  of  his  guard, 
and  the  imperial  eagles,  he  departed  to  his  dee 
tination.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  events 
of  his  brief  residence  in  this  island,  in  which 
he  was  visited  by  many  curious  Englishmen 
and  others.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  meant 
to  remain  in  that  equivocal  situation,  or  the 
allies  to  allow  him.     Be   this  as  it  may,  se- 
cretly embarking  in  some  hired  feluccas,  ac- 
companied with  about  1,200  men,  on  the  night 
of  (he  25th  February  1814,  he  landed  on  the  1st 
of  March  in  the  gulf  of  Juan,  in  Provence,  at 
three  o'clock  in   the  afternoon.    He  imme- 
diately issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
intention  to  resume  his  crown,  of  which  "  trea- 
son had  robbed  him,"  and  proceeding  to  Gre- 
noble, was  at  once   welcomed  by  the  cms* 
m^n^jn^r  officer  lAXfe&B^tite,  *xAV&  >w*  ejB*j* 
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after  he  entered  Lyons,  where  he  experienced 
a  similar  reception*  In  Lyons  he  proceeded 
formally  to  reassume  all  the  functions  of  sove- 
reignty by  choosing  councillors,  generals,  and 
prefects,  and  publishing  various  decrees,  one 
of  which  was  for  abolishing  the  noblesse,  of 
whom  the  restored  family  had  already  made 
the  French  people  apprehensive,  and  another 
proscribing  the  race  of  Bourbon.  Thus  re- 
ceived and  favoured,  he  reached  Paris  on  the 
10th  March  without  drawing  a  sword.  In  the 
capital  he  was  received  with  loud  acclamations 
of  "  vivo  1*  empereur !"  and  was  joined  by 
marshal  Ney,  and  the  generals  Drouet,  Lalle- 
mand,  and  Lebfevre.  On  the  following  day 
he  reviewed  his  army,  received  general  con- 
gratulations, and  announced  the  return  of  the 
empress.  On  opening  the  assembly  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  7  th  June  following,  he  talked 
of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
by  this  time  the  allies  were  once  more  in  mo- 
tion, and  having  collected  an  immense  supply 
of  stores  and  ammunition  he  quitted  Paris  on 
the  12th  of  the  same  month,  to  march  and  op- 
pose their  progress.  He  arrived  on  the  13th 
at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  14th  and  16th  fought 
the  partially  successful  battles  of  Fleams  and 
Iigny.  On  the  18th  occurred  the  signal  and 
well-known  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  Bri- 
tish intrepidity  made  so  successful  a  stand  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Wellington,  until  aided 
into  decisive  victory  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  under  Bulow.  The  conduct  of 
marshal  Grouchy,  commanding  the  French  re- 
serve, was  deemed  doubtful  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  conquered  frequently  make  these  al- 
legations, and  it  is  quite  as  likely  that,  the 
mora)  operation  of  success  having  passed  away, 
similar  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  began 
to  pervade  the  French  armies,  to  that  which 
had  formerly  distinguished  those  of  the  allies. 
In  the  battle,  out  of  95,000  men,  it  is  thought 
that  the  French  lost  nearly  50,000.  Napoleon 
immediately  returned  to  Paris,  but  the  charm 
was  now  utterly  dissolved ;  and,  soured  by  the 
result  of  the  battle,  and  fearing  another  occu- 
pation of  the  capital,  a  strong  party  was  openly 
farmed  against  him,  and  even  his  friends 
urged  him  to  abdicate.  He  was  prevailed  upon 
at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  to  take  this  step 
in  favour  of  his  son.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
all  this  sort  of  expedient  was  now  too  late,  and 
that  the  fate  of  this  once  all-powerful  chieftain 
drew  to  its  tristful  termination.  For  some 
time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  embarking  for 
America ;  but  fearful  of  British  cruisers,  he  at 
length  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  the  only  people  who  had  never 
materially  yielded  to  his  influence.  He  ac- 
cordingly resigned  himself,  on  the  15th 
July,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Maitland, 
of  the  Bellerophon,  then  lying  at  Koch- 
fort,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  land 
in  England.  On.  giving  himself  up,  he  ad- 
dressed the  prince  regent  in  a  well-known 
letter,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  The- 
It  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the 
tof  hit  conduct  and  reception,  or  to  the 
~m  attendant  on  his  consignment 
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for  safe  custody  to  St  Helena,  by  the  joint  de- 
termination of  the  allies.  For  this  his  final 
destination,  he  sailed  on  the  11th  August, 
1815,  and  arrived  at  St  Helena  on  the  loth  oi 
the  following  October.  The  rest  of  liis  life  is 
little  more  than  a  detail  of  gradual  bodily  de- 
cay ;  rendered  however  strikingly  amusing  by 
the  narrative  of  his  remarks,  conversation,  and 
literary  employment,  among  the  few  faithful 
courtiers  and  officers  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  These  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  cha- 
racteristic ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  some 
querulous  resentment  of  what  he  deemed  de- 
grading and  unnecessary  restriction  and  suspi- 
cion, does  he  appear  to  have  conducted  him- 
self below  his  great  powers  of  mind.  The 
multifarious  publications  descriptive  of  his 
treatment  and  deportment  under  it,  render  all 
further  attempt  at  description  here  superfluous , 
suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  while  a  vast 
majority  deem  his  detention  a  justifiable  piece 
of  state  necessity,  opinion  is  much  more  di- 
vided as  to  the  propriety  of  a  portion  of  the  re- 
strictions, in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  newspaper*, 
portraits,  friendly  memorials,  &c.  which  could 
operate  in  no  way  to  his  release.  Possibly, 
indeed,  looking  to  various  minor  indications, 
an  involuntary  conviction  of  a  want  of  a  little 
governing  equanimity  and  good  sense  in  St 
Helena,  strikes  most  of  those  who  read  these 
curious  details.  Leaving  this  to  opinion,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  mental  affliction,  added  to 
unhealthy  climate,  began  to  operate  fatally 
on  the  constitution  of  Buonaparte  from  the 
hour  of  his  arrival ;  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
four  years  and  upwards,  while  he  remained 
there,  he  was  sickly  and  diseased.  His  ulti- 
mata complaint  was  a  cancer  in  his  breast,  appa- 
rently a  disease  to  which  he  had  a  constitu- 
tional tendency,  as  his  father  died  of  a  similar 
malady.  He  bore  the  excruciating  torture  of 
his  disorder,  for  six  weeks,  with  great  firmness, 
generally  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  portrait 
of  his  son,  which  was  placed  near  his  bed. 
From  the  beginning  he  refused  medicine  as  use- 
less ;  and  the  last  words,  uttered  in  a  state  of  de- 
lirium, on  the  morning  of  his  death,  were  "  Mon 
fils!"  soon  afterwards,  "  tete  d'armee!"  and 
lastly,  "  France."  This  event  took  place  on  the 
5th  May,  1821,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.  lie  was  interred,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  near  some  willow  trees  and  a  spring  of 
water,  at  a  place  called  Haine's  Valley,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  the  highest  military 
honours.  Thus  terminated  the  eventful  and 
dazzling  career  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  one 
of  those  extraordinarily  gifted  individuals,  who 
falling  into  a  period  and  course  of  circum- 
stance adapted  to  their  peculiar  genius,  exhi- 
bit the  capacity  of  human  nature  in  the  high- 
est point  of  view.  It  is  useless  to  apologize 
for  the  imperfection  of  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  mere  sketch,  but  possibly  a  rapid  view  of 
personal,  rather  than  of  general  events,  may 
give  a  better  off-hand  impression  of  a  career 
like  that  of  Buonaparte,  than  more  minute  and 
elaborate  detail,  passing  as  it  does  as  rapidly 
across  the  mind,  as  he  himself  passed  across 
his  eventful  existence.   It  will  be  obvious,  even 
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from  this  inadequate  glance,  that  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  decision,  self-re- 
liance, energy,  and  promptitude  of  action — all 
soldierly  qualities,  but  mixed  up  in  him  with  a 
clearness  of  discernment,  and  a  facility  of  cal- 
culating and  combining  physical  results,  which 
form  at  once  the  incentive  and  mainspring  of 
prosperous  enterprise.  As  a  soldier,  indeed, 
he  exhibited  the  highest  order  ef  genius — that 
of  invention.  He  conceived  a  new  mode  of 
warfare,  founded  on  a  scientific  and  rapid 
movement  of  vast  masses ;  which,  until  prac- 
tised and  understood  by  his  opponents,  ren- 
dered him  almost  necessarily  victorious.  He, 
in  fact,  altogether  changed  the  modern  art  of 
war  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  belong  profited  by 
the  priority  of  discovery.  Looking  at  the 
moral  complexion  of  his  intellectuality,  it  is 
evident  that  the  common  selfishness  of  ambi- 
tion actuated  him  ;  and  that,  like  most  fortu- 
nate soldiers,  the  glory  attendant  upon  domi- 
nation and  mastery,  dazzled  him  more  than 
the  nobler  species,  which  gives  such  a  fine 
lubtre  to  the  names  of  Washington  and  Boli- 
var. This  is  not  the  less  true,  because  his 
ambition  was  comparatively  enlightened,  and 
that  he  sought  the  improvement  of  society  by 
much  salutary  reform  in  every  direction,  which 
militated  not  against  his  own  ascendancy.  His 
abolition  of  monkery  and  fanaticism,  wherever 
he  could  reach  them  ;  his  removal  of  all  the 
remnants  of  feudal  servitude ;  and  his  comple- 
tion of  an  adequate  and  estimable  code  of  laws, 
regulative  of  justice  between  man  and  man, 
are  all  compatible  with  the  most  selfish  ambi- 
tion, such  improvements  being  the  interest  of 
every  order  of  ruler,  if  the  blindness  of  despo- 
tism could  be  made  to  think  so.  All  this  good 
was  not  only  consistent  with  the  devouring 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  but  materially  aided  it. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  he  mo- 
delled himself  upon  ancient  heroism ;  but  it 
was  that  of  the  Alexander  and  Cscsar  class,  in 
preference  to  the  purer  models  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  which 
indeed  would  have  encountered  a  very  uncon- 
genial soil  in  modern  France.  Heroes  of  this 
description  always  place  the  essence  of  govern- 
ment in  a  single  will,  and  that  their  own. 
Their  subjects  will  be  allowed  to  improve,  but 
never  to  become  independent,  or  to  acquire 
any  foundation  for  their  prosperity  which  will 
release  them  from  leading  strings,  and  enable 
them  to  proceed  alone  on  the  strength  of  free 
and  vigorous  institutions.  The  conversations 
of  Buonaparte,  as  related  by  Mr  O'Mcara, 
Count  Las  Casas,  and  others,  develop*  grand 
viewA  and  striking  intentions,  but  they  all  par- 
take of  the  foregoing  clraracteristics  ,  as,  wit- 
ness his  intended  institution  for  the  general 
education  of  the  offspring  of  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. Neither  did  the  nature  of  his  genius  and 
acquirements  enable  him  to  perceive  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  genuine  national  pros- 
perity, and  a  due  understanding  and  admini- 
stration of  the  principles  which  regulate  cora- 
mrrcial  intercourse,  and  the  domestic  sources 
of  social  well-being.  His  ignorance  on  these 
heads,  speaking  of  the  Berlin  decrees,  may  be 
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even  said  to  have  led  to  his  ruin.  In  other  re* 
spects  too  die  directness  and  strength  of  his 
genius  is  more  apparent  than  his  power  of  phi- 
losophical appreciation  and  induction.  It  if 
clear,  that  he  partook  of  the  superstition  which 
so  frequently  haunts  the  minds  of  those  who 
encounter  the  extremes  of  good  or  bad  fortune, 
— that  of  fatality  or  destiny ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  vain  self-delusion  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
extreme  danger  or  presumption  of  an  eternal 
warlike  game  of  double  or  quits.  To  the  same 
weak  prepossession,  is  also  to  be  traced  his  ex- 
clusive confidence  in  the  elements  of  fire,  ««^ 
carelessness  of  moral,  as  opposed  to  physical 
resistance — which  generally,  however,  in  the 
sequel,  are  typified  by  the  progress  of  the  bare 
and  the  tortoise  as  he  lived  to  prove.  This  is 
also  a  soldierly  failing.  Regarded  in  a  more 
familiar  point  of  view,  he  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage. In  a  country  like  France,  he  had 
the  good  taste  to  discountenance  its  fashion- 
able profligacy,  and  his  court  was  the  most 
moral  in  Europe.  He  loved  and  encouraged 
talent  of  every  kind,  and  was  a  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences* 
Agreeable,  but  rather  low  in  person,  and  strik- 
ingly prepossessing  in  countenance,  although 
occasionally  abrupt  and  irritable,  his  manners' 
and  conversation  were  extremely  engaging,easy, 
and  animated.  At  the  same  time,  careless  at 
he  was  of  human  life  in  the  field  and  on  mili- 
tary emergencies,  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
fretful  cruelty  and  apprehension  of  timid  des- 
potism. On  the  whole,  of  his  own  class  of 
great  men,  he  is  doubtless  the  first  on  modern 
record  ;  and  with  a  due  condemnation  of  his  ag- 
gressive warfare,  and  lavish  waste  of  human 
life,  he  may  be  said  to  have  indirectly  effected 
much  good,  as  well  as  evil,  in  Europe.  The 
time  is  past  for  either  ridiculously  blackening 
his  character  in  the  pure  babyism  of  national 
animosity  ;  or,  dazzled  by  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents and  a  hatred  to  much  which  he  over- 
threw— and  still  more  to  much  that  his  over- 
throw may  restore — to  regard  him  as  an  une- 
quivocally great  man,  and  a  benefactor  to  his 
species.  Both  these  tendencies,  a  due  atten- 
tion to  the  works  emanating  from  St  Helena, 
will  materially  tend  to  correct.  In  conclusion 
of  this  long  article,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  four  brothers  of  Napoleon  still  live  in  opu- 
lence and  credit ;  and  of  all  this  remarkable 
and  able  family,  his  mother  and  his  favourite 
sister  Pauline,  have  alone  followed  him.  Hav- 
ing accumulated  vast  sums  out  of  his  private 
imperial  allowance,  great  riches  will  devolve 
upon  his  son,  if  the  fulfilment  of  his  will  meet 
with  no  impediment.  The  intended  destination 
of  this  youth,  now  rising  into  adolescence,  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  his  grandfather  the 
emperor  Francis,  is  still  unknown.  The  widow 
of  Napoleon,  a  princess  apparently  of  no 
marked  or  distinctive  character,  was  created 
archduchess  of  Parma  on  his  retirement,  and 
still  retains  the  nominal  government  of  that 
principality.  For  some  time  the  young  Na- 
poleon was  styled  prince  of  Parma  in  the  ^ 
Vienna  gazette,  but  he  has  since  beea  caSSesV  S 
duke  of  ReAdrtft&t.   \X\*  v"AT*B|l^MV'*k 
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that  he  will  be  moderately  endowed,  like  one  of 
the  juniors  of  the  family,  and  be  allowed  to 
wear  out  his  life  in  the  usual  somnolent  career 
of  the  members  of  his  maternal  stock. — 
Ann,  Biog.     BurdorCt  Life  of  Buonaparte, 

BUONARROTI  or  BUONAROTA  (Mi- 
chael  Anoelo)  the  most  celebrated  master  of 
the  arts  of  design  who  has  appeared  since  the 
age  of  Phidias.  He  was  born  in  the  territory 
of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1474,  and  was  the 
son  of  Lewis  Buonarota  Simon,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  counts  of  Canosa.  His  father  re- 
moving to  Florence  while  he  was  an  infant,  he 
was  put  to  nurse  at  the  village  of  Settignano, 
which  was  inhabited  principally  by  sculptors 
and  carvers  in  stone,  a  circumstance  which  may 
possibly  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  genius  of 
the  future  artist.  Placed  at  school  he  stole  all 
the  time  he  could  from  his  studies,  to  employ 
it  in  drawing,  which  excited  the  displeasure  of 
Ids  father,  who,  though  in  indigence,  thought 
the  profession  of  an  artist  degrading  to  one  of 
noble  descent.  But  the  youth  triumphed  over 
the  prejudices  of  his  parent,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clination, he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Do- 
minico  Ghirlandaio  an  eminent  painter  at  Flo- 
rence. Soon  after  he  closely  applied  himself 
to  modelling  figures  in  clay,  from  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis.  The  taste  and  genius  displayed  in 
one  of  his  productions  excited  the  admiration 
and  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  that  prince, 
who  kept  him  in  his  family  so  long  as  he  lived. 
Here,  among  other  works,  he  executed  a  basso- 
relievo  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs, 
on  viewing  which,  at  a  future  period  of  his  life, 
he  lamented  that  he  bad  not  confined  himself 
to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  he  had  attained 
such  early  excellence.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo he  went  to  reside  with  his  father,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  con  • 
tinued  his  professional  labours.  Returning  to 
Florence  he  executed  a  fine  piece  of  statuary 
with  the  figures  of  David  and  Goliah ;  and 
also  painted  a  battle  scene  for  the  ducal  palace. 
The  fame  of  his  abilities  extended  to  Rome, 
and  he  received  an  invitation  thither,  which  be 
accepted.  In  that  city  he  added  to  his  repu- 
tation by  a  marble  statue  of  Bacchus,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  of  Pity  for  the  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  in  St.  Peter's.  He  returned  to 
Florence,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Julius  II,  who  employed  him  to  construct  a 
magnificent  tomb,  which,  though  commenced 
immediately,  was  not  completed  till  some  time 
after  the  death  of  his  holiness.  It  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  Vinculis,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  amone  its  decorations, 
which  were  not  all  executed  by  Buonarroti,  is 
one  of  his  noblest  works,  a  statue  of  Moses. 
While  he  was  engaged  on  the  monument  of 
pope  Julius,  the  jealousy  of  his  rival  Bramante 
embroiled  him  with  the  pontiff,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  Rome,  but  he  was  soon  persuaded 
to  return,  and  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  his 
holmes*,  who  employed  him  to  cast  a  bronze 
of  himself,  to  be  placed  in  a  church  at 
a.    The  figure  was  represented  in  the 
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act  of  bestowing  the  papal  benedicti-ic  with 
an  extended  hand,  but  with  so  stern  and 
haughty  an  air,  (such  as  became  the  martial 
character  of  Julius  II,)  that,  on  seeing  the  mo- 
del, the  people  asked  the  artist  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  represent  him  blessing  or  cursing  ? 
Michael  Angelo  then  enquired  whether  he 
should  put  a  book  in  the  other  hand  of  the 
statue,  to  which  Julius  replied,  "  No,  let  me 
hold  a  sword  ;  I  am  no  man  of  letters."  This 
image,  being  overturned  during  a  popular  com- 
motion at  Bologna,  was  ordered  by  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  to  be  cast  into  a  cannon.  Under  the 
Pope,  Buonarroti  was  employed  to  paint  the 
dome  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  fresh  laurels.  On  the 
accession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  popedom,  he  em- 
ployed this  great  artist  in  works  of  architec- 
ture and  fortification,  and  even  as  a  civil  en 
gineer.  Clement  VII,  when  cardinal  de  Me 
dicis,  engaged  him  to  erect  the  Laurentian  Li- 
brary* and  other  works  at  Florence.  After- 
wards his  talents  as  an  engineer  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  defence  of  that  city  during 
its  siege,  by  the  partizans  of  the  Medicis  fa- 
mily expelled  by  the  Florentines.  He  re- 
mained in  the  place  a  year  and  then  fled  to 
Venice;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  employed  himself  on 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Medicis.  Under  Paul 
III,  Michael  Angelo  finished  his  paintings  iu 
the  Sistine  chapel,  for  which  the  Pope  re- 
warded him  with  a  pension.  He  also  executed 
his  famous  painting  of  the  last  judgment,  and 
pictures  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Peter,  and  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  for  the  Vatican.  On 
the  death  of  San  Gallo,  architect  of  St  Peter's, 
the  task  of  carrying  on  that  magnificent  build- 
ing was  confided  to  Michael  Angelo.  During 
several  years  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  this 
great  undertaking,  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  genius  he  devoted  his  time  and  labour  to  its 
completion,  without  any  salary,  trusting  to  fame 
for  his  reward.  Though  he  did  not  live  to  see 
this  structure  completed,  yet  he  so  far  corrected 
the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  left  designs 
for  the  direction  of  those  who  succeeded,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  his  work.  After  hav- 
ing for  seventeen  years  been  architect  of  St 
Peter's,  he  resigned  the  office,  and  died  not 
long  after  in  1564.  He  was  interred  by  the 
Pope's  command  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  at  Rome ;  but  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, had  his  body  removed  to  Florence,  where 
his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  memory,  and  a  monument  was  after- 
wards erected  for  him,  which  was  the  joint 
production  of  the  first  Florentine  artists  of  the 
age,  exhibiting  his  effigy,  surrounded  by  four 
figures,  representing  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry.  This  celebrated  artist 
was  never  married;  and  when  his  celibacy 
was  alluded  to,  he  used  to  say,  "  his  art  was 
his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children,  who  would 
perpetuate  his  memory."  Grandeur  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo; 
and  whether  viewed  as  a  sculptor,  a  painter, 
or  an  architect,  there  is  a  daring  sublimity  in 
his  compositions,  which  the  works  of  no  other 
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artist  have  ever  equalled,  and  which  displays 
the  triumph  of  genius  in  all  that  is  lofty,  noble, 
and  commanding,  in  the  highest  departments 
of  art.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  culti- 
vated poetry  with  success,  and  his  poems  ex- 
hibit the  same  severe  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  distinguishes  him  as  an  artist. — Life  of 
Michael  Angela,  by  R.  Duppa. — D'ArgenviUe 
Vies  del  fam.  Archit. — Vasari. — Teissier  Eloges 
des  Hommes  Savans. 

BL'ONO  of  Venice,  an  architect  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
erected  the  famous  tower  of  St  Mark,  at  Ve- 
nice, which  is  330  feet  high  and  40  feet  square, 
in  1154.  He  also  gave  a  design  for  enlarging 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Flo- 
rence, the  principal  walls  of  which  still  re- 
main ;  and  he  built  the  Vicaria  with  the  Cas- 
tello  del'  Uovo  at  Naples ;  the  church  of  St 
Andrew  at  Pistoia;  and  a  campanile  at  Arezzo. 
He  is  reckoned  the  first  who  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  modern  architecture  in  Italy. 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, — Biog.  Unit, 

BUONONC1NI  (Giovanni  Battista)  son 
of  a  celebrated  musician  of  Lotnbardy,  and 
born  at  Modena.  He  entered  early  in  life 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
gained  great  credit  by  his  opera  of  Camilla, 
which  he  composed  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in 
emulation  of  the  celebrated  Scarlatti.  This 
piece  was  set  to  English  words  and  produced 
on  the  London  f  tage  in  1707,  by  Mr  Havm, 
where  it  was  equally  popular.  In  1710,  Han- 
del arriving  in  England,  where  Buononcini's 
reputation  was  now  at  its  height,  a  rivalry  com- 
menced between  these  two  great  masters,  which 
divided  for  a  time  the  whole  musical  world 
into  two  parties.  Buononcini's  works  pub- 
lished in  London  consist  of  two  operas,  "  As- 
turtus"  and  "  Griseldug,"  a  funeral  anthem  for 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  twelve  sonatas, 
and  several  cantatas  and  chamber  duets. — 
About  the  year  1733  his  credulity  was  im- 
posed on  by  a  charlatan  calling  himself  count 
Ughi,  and  pretending  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
James  II.  This  impostor  asserted  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  prevailed  on  his  dupe  to  Quit  England  with 
him,  and  become  a  sharer  in  his  projects.  The 
connexion  however  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  long  duration,  as  a  few  years  after 
Buononcini  was  performing  before  the  French 
king,  and  after  visiting  Vienna  in  1748,  re- 
tired to  Venice,  where  his  death  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  taken  place. — Burney't  Hist, 
of  Music, 

BURCARD,  BURCHARD,  or  BRO- 
CARD,  a  German,  who  became  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  was  sent  about  1232  on  a  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  remained  ten  years  in  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Sion,  whence  he  was  de- 
nominated Brocardus  de  Monte  Sion.  He  vi- 
sited Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  many  neighbouring 
countries,  and  wrote  a  curious  account  of  his 
travels,  which  is  contained  in  an  old  French 
work,  entitled  "  Mer  des  Histoires,"  Paris, 
1488,  t  vols,  folio ;  and  which  has  been  se- 
veral times  separately  printed* — Biog,  Univ. 

BUKCH  (JEdwaad)  a  celebrated  modern 
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gem  engraver.  His  talents  as  a  designer  werr. 
brought  into  notice  by  some  drawings  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  academy  of  arts  in  St  Martin's 
lane,  an  association  of  artists  which  preceded 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  engraving  o! 
precious  stones,  an  art  in  which  he  attained 
nigh  excellence ;  and  many  of  the  works  which 
he  produced  approach  in  elegance  of  design 
and  accuracy  of  execution  to  those  of  classical 
antiquity.  He  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  death  of  Wilson  the  painter, 
which  situation  he  held  till  his  own  death  in 
1814,  at  the  age  of  84. — Gent.  Mag. 

BURCHARD  or  BROCARDUS,  bishop  of 
Worms,  an  eminent  canonist  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Lobes.  Conrad  the  Salic,  afterwards  em- 
peror, to  whom  Burchard  was  tutor,  procured 
his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worms  in  1008. 
With  the  assistance  of  Olbert,  abbot  of  Gam- 
blours,  he  compiled  the  famous  collection  of 
canons,  entitled  "  Magnum  Decretorum,  tea 
Canon um  Volumen."  This  system  of  canon 
law,  which  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  was 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1548,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Paris.  Burchard  died  in  1026. — 
Moreri. — Gravina  dr.  Origin*  Juris  Civilis,  lib.  i. 

BURCHARD  (John)  a  native  of  Stras- 
burgh,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  the  Pope,  in  1483,  was  afterwards 
made  bishop  of  Citta  di  Castello,  and  died  in 

1505.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  curious 
Journal  or  Diary  of  Alexander  VI,  written  in  a 
.plain  and  simple  style,  which'  has  never  yet 
been  published  entire  ;  though  there  is  a  ma- 
nuscript of  it  in  5  vols.  4to.  in  the  Chigi  Li- 
brary at  Rome,  which  extends  from  1483  to 

1506,  having  been  continued  after  the  death 
of  Burchard  by  some  other  writer.  Leibnits 
printed  an  extract  of  this  Diary  at  Hanover,  in 
1696  ;  and  some  other  parts  of  it  appeared  in 
"  Eccardi  Scriptores  Medii  (Evi,"  torn.  ii.  Bur- 
chard also  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Ordo  pro 
informatione  Sacerdotum." — Biog.  Univ. 

BURCHIELLO  a  famous  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Florence  about  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  His  family  name  was  Domenico,  bat 
for  what  reason  he  was  called  Burchiello  is  un- 
known. He  exercised  the  trade  of  a  barber  in 
Florence,  and  his  shop  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  wits  and  literary  characters  of  the  city. 
His  poems  were  written  in  a  witty,  eccentric, 
and  sometimes  indecent  style,  which  from  him 
was  called  Burchiellesque,  and  met  with  many 
imitators.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1448. — Diet* 
Hist. 

BURCKHARDT  (John  Lewis)  the  eon 
of  Colonel  Gideon  Burckhardt,  was  born  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1784.  After  stu- 
dying at  Leipsic  and  at  Gottingen,  in  1806  ho 
visited  England  ;  and  being  a  younger  son,  and 
of  on  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition,  ho 
offered  his  services  to  the  association  for  mak- 
iug  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Hie 
proposals  were  accepted,  and  he  went  to  Cam-  ^A 
bridge  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  and  to-  jfl 
quire  a  knowledge  of  mejdkfaft  *a&  "«•«*  ^^ 
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ind  inch  icientitic  information  as  might  be 
useful  in  the  quarter  of  the  globe  for  which  he 
was  destined.  In  March  1809  he  sailed  for 
Malta,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  asamned  the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Ibrahim.  He  continued 
two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  and  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  beginning  of  1813,  he  set  off 
for  Nubia,  whence  he  crossed  the  lied  Sea,  and 
after  visiting  Mecca  and  Medina,  arrived  at 
Cairo  in  June  1815.  The  following  spring  he 
took  a  journey  to  Mount  Sinai ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Cairo,  he  proposed  to  join  one  of  the 
trading  caravans  to  Timbuctoo  ;  but  he  was 
for  some  time  prevented  from  putting  his  de- 
sign in  execution,  by  the  delay  in  the  depar- 
ture of  the  caravan,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country.  At  length  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  had  been  waiting  ar- 
rived, when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  and 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Cairo.  His  pa- 
pers were  sent  to  the  African  Association,  who 
published,  in  1819,  his  "  Travels  in  Nubia;" 
and  subsequently  his  "  Travels  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land,"  have  made  their  appearance. 
—Ann.  Biog. 

BURDON  (William)  a  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  bom  in  1764  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degrees  in  arts, 
and  obtained  a  fellowship,  which,  as  he  would 
not  enter  into  orders,  he  resigned.  He  died 
in  London  in  1818,  having  published — I. 
"  Life  and  Character  of  Buonaparte ;"  2. 
"  Examination  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature," 
8vo. ;  3.  "  Materials  for  Thinking,"  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  4.  "  Three  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff;"  5.  "  Letters  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain  ;"  6. "  Thoughts  on  Politics,  Morality, 
and  Literature,"  8vo.  7.  "  A  Vindication  of 
Pope  and  G rattan  ;"  8.  «'  Treatise  on  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and 
several  miscellaneous  essays  and  papers  in  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day. — Monthly 
Magazine. 

BURE  (William  de)  a  bookseller  in  Paris, 
who  acquired  great  reputation  among  the  lo- 
vers of  curious  literature,  by  his  skill  in  biblio- 
graphy. His  principal  work,  which  is  deemed 
a  standard  performance  on  the  subject,  is  en- 
titled "  Bibliographia  Instructeur  ou  Traite 
des  Livres  rares  et  singulieres,"  Paris,  1763, 
7  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  a  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  M.  de  la  Valiere,  1767,  £  vols, 
and  "  Museum  Typographicus,"  1775,  12rao. 
His  accounts  of  different  editions  are  very 
exact,  but  he  did  not  distinguish  books  by 
any  other  merit  than  rarity.  He  died  much 
respected  in  July  1782. — A  mi  v.  Diet.  Hist. 

BURETTE  (Peter  John)  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sic, and  man  of  singular  talent  and  erudition, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1665.  His  father  was  a 
fine  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  intended 
his  son  for  the  same  profession,  and  both  one 
and  the  other  frequently  played  before  Louis 
XIV.  Young  Bure  e  however  secretly  ac- 
quired the  learned  languages,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  induced  his  father  to  allow  him  to  re- 
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pair  to  the  college  of  Harcourt,  and  in  due 
time  to  study  physic.     He  fully  succeeded,  and 
obtaining  considerable  reputation,  was  finally 
nominated  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  royal  college,  which  he  filled  with 
gTeat  distinction.  His  acquisition  of  languages, 
including  the  oriental,  was  very  extensive,  and 
caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
Belles  Lettres ;  his  dissertations  on  the  Me- 
moirs  of  which  are  numerous   and  learned. 
One  of  his  most  distinguished  treatises   is  a 
discussion  on  the  genuineness  of  Plato's  dia- 
logue on  music,  which  had  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, chiefly  because  there  is  no  liint  in  it  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with   music  in 
parts.  Burette  maintained  its  authenticity,  and 
consequently  the  ignorance  of  the   ancients, 
which  he  is  thought  to  have   triumphantly 
proved.  All  his  works  on  music  were  collected 
in  a  4to  volume,  of  which  only  however  twelve 
copies  were  printed.     He  died  in  1747,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  large  library,  a  catalogue  of 
which  was  printed  in  1748. — Moreri. — Haw- 
kins Hist,  of  Mus. 

BURGER  (Godfred  Augustus)  a  Ger- 
man poet,  best  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  the  terrific  ballad  of  Leonora,  was 
born  at  Wolmerswende,  in  the  principality 
of  Halberstadt,  in  1748.  His  father  was  a 
Lutheran  minister,  and  gave  him  a  pious  edu- 
cation, but  Burger  was  averse  to  all  kinds  of 
study,  and  passed  his  life  in  dissipation  and 
idleness,  occasionally  producing  his  ballads, 
which  became  very  popular  from  the  simpli- 
city of  their  composition  and  the  wildness  of 
their  subjects,  which  accorded  with  the  tastes 
of  his  countrymen.  He  also  translated  some  of 
our  old  English  ballads  into  German  with  con- 
siderable effect.  In  1787  he  lectured  on  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  and  in  1789  was  appointed 
professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  He  died  in  1794,  having  had  three 
wives,  the  second  of  whom  was  the  sister  of 
the  first,  and  from  the  last  he  obtained  a  di- 
vorce. His  "  Leonora"  has  been  translated 
by  several  English  poets,  as  also  his  "  Wild 
Huntsman's  Chase,  and  have  been  much 
admired. — Life  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

BURGESb  (Daniel)  a  dissenting  divine 
of  eccentric  character,  was  born  in  1645,  at 
Staines  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father  was 
minister,  but  on  the  restoration  ejected  for  non- 
conformity from  a  living  in  Wiltshire.  Daniel 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
which  for  nonconforming  reasons  he  left  with- 
out a  degree.  He  then  became  tutor  to  a  gen- 
tleman's son  of  Tedworth ;  and  in  1667  ac- 
companying the  earl  of  Orrery  to  Ireland,  was 
made  master  of  a  school  at  Charleville,  where 
he  educated  the  children  of  many  of  the  Aish 
nobility  and  gentry.  He  next  became  chap- 
lain to  lady  Mervin,  near  Dublin,  about  which 
time  be  was  married  and  ordained  a  pres- 
byterian  minister.  After  residing  seven 
years  in  Ireland,  he  returned  at  the  request 
of  his  aged  father,  and  notwithstanding 
his  nonconformity,  venturing  to  preach  at 
MarlbotHigh    and    other    places,    warn  im- 
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{irisoned,  but  released  upon  bail.  In  1685 
ie  came  to  London,  it  which  time  the 
dissenters  having  more  liberty}  he  hired  a 
chapel  in  Brydges-street  Covent- garden, 
where  he  became  distinguished  for  the  broad 
humour  and  drollery  that  he  introduced  into 
las  sermons,  which  in  consequence  attracted  as 
many  auditors  for  amusement  as  for  edifica- 
tion. One  of  his  biographers  has  furnished 
two  happy  specimens  of  his  manner.  Treating 
on  the  ••  robe  of  righteousness,"  he  said :  ••  If 
any  of  you  would  have  a  cheap  suit,  you  will 
go  to  Monmouth-street ;  if  a  suit  for  life,  you 
will  go  to  the  court  of  chancery ;  but  if  you 
wish  for  a  suit  that  will  last  to  eternity,  you 
must  go  to  Christ,  and  put  on  his  robe  of 
righteousness."  In  the  reign  of  William  he 
assigned  a  new  reason  for  the  people  of  God, 
descended  from  Jacob,  being  called  Israelites, 
"  because  God  did  not  choose  that  his 
people  sLould  be  called  Jacobites,"  The  works 
of  this  courageous,  able,  and  singular  man,  are 
numerous,  but  principally  consist  of  sermons. 
Swift  and  his  contemporaries  frequently  allude 
to  him.  He  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  in 
1713.— Bopu's  Hist,  of  Dissenters. 

BURGOYNE  (John)  an  English  general 
officer  and  dramatist.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  Lord  Bingly,  and  entered  early  into  the  army. 
In  1762  he  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Por- 
tugal for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom  against 
the  Spaniards.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  war  by  the  taking  of  Ticoude- 
rago,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  with 
his  army  to  general  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  He 
was  elected  into  Parliament  for  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, but  refusing  to  return  to  America  pur- 
suant to  his  convention,  was  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. He  published  some  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  his  conduct ;  but  is  more  distinguished  for 
his  three  dramas  of  the  "  Maid  of  the  Oaks," 
"  Bon  Ton,"  and  "  The  Heiress,"  all  in  the 
line  of  what  is  usually  called  genteel  comedy, 
of  which  they  form  light  and  pleasing  speci- 
mens.— Bing.  Dram, 

BURIDAN  (John)  a  philosopher  of  the 
fourteenth  centurv,  who  was  a  native  of  Be- 
thune  in  Flanders,  and  was  a  professor,  and 
according  to  some,  regent  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  nominal- 
ists, (See  Ockham,  William,)  and  being  ex- 
pelled from  Paris  by  the  opposite  party  of  the 
realists,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  found  ft  d 
the  university  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle.  His  works  have  been  long  since 
forgotten  ;  but  two  circumstances  of  doubtful 
authority  have  contributed  to  preserve  his 
name  from  oblivion.  The  first  is  his  supposed 
invention  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  free-will.  It  states  the  case  of  an  ass, 
placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  exactly  si- 
milar, and  so  arranged  as  to  affect  the  senses 
of  the  animal  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
when,  as  the  advocates  for  free-will  assert,  the 
ass,  on  the  principles  of  necessity,  ought  to  be 
kept,  by  the  operation  of  conflicting  motives, 
undecided  in  the  midst  of  plenty  till  he  died. 
But  this  worthless  sophism  is  probably  older 
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than  the  tune  of  Buridan.    The  name  of  this 
philosopher  has  also  been  associated  with  an 
affair  of  gallantry.     Jane,  queen  of  Philip  the 
Long  of  France,  was  a  woman  of  licentious 
manners ;  and  Brantome  says,  she  entertained 
a  succession  of  gallants,  each  of  whom,  in  bis 
turn,  was  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown   into 
the  river  Seine,  to  prevent  him  from  boasting 
of  his  good  fortune.    Buridan  is  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  her  victims.    Villon,  a  poet 
who  wrote  in  1461,  says  : — 
"  Ou  est  la  Heine 
Qui  commanda  que  Buridan 
Fut  jettl  en  un  sac  au  Seine  V* 
This  aueen  died  in  1329,  and  St  Foix  remarks, 
that  if  Buridan  was  thrown  into  the  Seine  by 
her  order  he  was  not  drowned,  as  he  was  liv- 
ing in  1348.  There  can  be  but  Iktie  doubt  that 
the  story  is  altogether  fictitious. — Moreri<— 
Bayle.—-St  Foix'*  Historical  Essays  upon  Paris, 
BURKE  (Eomuno)  a  writer,  orator,  and 
statesman,  of  gTeat  eminence,  was  born,  as  some 
authorities  contend,  in  Dublin,  and  others  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  January  1, 1730.    His  fa- 
ther was  an  attorney  of  reputation,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  education  under  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  a  quaker,  who  kept  a  school  at  Ballytore, 
near  Carlow.     In   1746  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  college  Dublin,  as  a  scholar  of  the 
house  ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the 
place;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  chiefly  to 
have  occupied  himself  with  a  plan  of  study  of 
his  own,  die  principal  objects  of  which  were 
logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  history,  rhetoric, 
and  composition.    Even  at  this  early  period, 
according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  he  had 
planned  a  confutation  of  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.     He  left  Tri- 
nity college,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  in 
1749,  and  nothing  much  is  recorded  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  un- 
successful application  for  the  professorship  of 
logic  at  Glasgow.    In  1753  he  first  entered 
the  great  theatre  of  London  as  a  law  student  at 
the  Temple,  where  he  soon  became  the  admi- 
ration of  his  intimates,  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
parts  and  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions.    Ap- 
plying more  to  literature  than  to  law,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  bis  pen,  and  by  intense  occu- 
pation brought  himself  into  a  state  of  ill  health. 
This  illness,  by  making  him  a  guest  to  Dr  Nu- 
gent, an  eminent  physician,  led  to  his  marriage 
with  that  gentleman's  daughter,  who,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  additional  currency  was  given 
to  a  prevalent  report  of  his  predilection  for  that 
communion.    In  1756  he  published,  without  a 
name,  his  first  avowed  work,  entitled  "  A  Vin- 
dication of  Natural  Society,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
*•**,  by  a  Noble  Lord."   This  work  exhibited 
so  complete  an  imitation,  although  ironical,  of 
the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  that  many  have  been 
deceived  by  it  ever  since,  and  have  never  found 
out  Mr  Burke's   asserted  intention  to  prove 
that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  no- 
bleman had  attacked  religion,  might  be  applied 
against  all  civil  and  political  institutions  what- 
ever.   In  1737  he  published  his  "  Essay  em 
the  Sublime  and  BeanXiivA^  Vcv^V^S^^s^ 
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gance  of  its  language,  and  the  sp  i  it  of  philoso- 

£hical  investigation  displayed  m  it,  advanced 
im  to  the  first  class  among  writers  on  taste  and 
criticism.     His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is 
the  principal  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that 
beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which  excites 
love  or  affection.    The  fame  acquired  by  this 
work  introduced  the  author  to  the  best  lite- 
rary acquaintances,  among  which  may  be  reck- 
oned sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr  Johnson.  In 
1758    he   suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of 
the  "  Annual  Register,"  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  composition   of  the  historical  part, 
which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  that  publication.     He  was 
thus  gradually  forming  himself  for  a  statesman 
and  orator,  in  wliich  his  career  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  1761,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  William  Ge- 
rard Hamilton,  then  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,  lord  Halifax.    For  his  services  in  this 
unofficial  capacity  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  SOOL  per  annum  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment.    On  his  return  in  1765   he  was  intro- 
duced to   the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary,  and  through  the  same  inte- 
rest he  became  MP.  for  the  borough  of  Wen- 
dover.    The  marquis  also  raised  him  to  afflu- 
ence by  a  nominal    loan  but  real  gift  of   a 
large  sum,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  ele- 
gant seat  near  Beaconsfield.    Mr.  Burke  was 
thus  completely  enlisted  into  an  aristocratical, 
bat  at  the  same  time,  popular  party,  and  the 
course  of  his  future  career  might  even  then 
have   been  anticipated.     His  first  speech  in 
Parliament  was  on  the  Grenville  stamp  act ; 
and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  the  Rockingham 
administration  took  the  middle  and  undecided 
course,  of  repealing  the  act,  and  passing  a  law 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America.    This  expedient,  of  course,  was  only 
shifting  the  difficulty  to  a  future  administration ; 
but  the  measure  was  very  popular  at  the  time. 
The  same  ministry   proceeded  to   other  po- 
pular acts,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and 
the  resolution  against  general  warrants  ;  but 
after  a  short  reign  they  were  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  a  new  cabinet  under  Mr  Pitt. 
Mr  Burke  concluded  his  official  labours  by  his 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Short  account  of  a  late  short 
Administration,"  and  entered  into  that  long 
course  of  opposition  to  ministerial  measures, 
which  occupied  no  small  portion  of  his  future 
life.    In  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  he 
strenuously  joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  the 
remonstrants  against  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  election ;  and  about  the  same  time  published 
his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents  ;*'  wliich  contains  a  copious  state- 
ment of  his  ideas  on  the  English  constitution. 
He  attributed  all  the  evils  and  misgovernmenl 
of  the  reign  to  an  attempt  to  rule  by  secret  in- 
iuence;  and  showing  the  incompatibility  of 
such  an  influence  with  the  principles  of  a  free 
I,  he  supports  some  extremely  popular  no- 
fcpBAoerninf  the  house  of  Commons,  which 
Ma  "eonrroul  Issuing  imme-| 
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diately  from  the  people,  speedily  to  be  resolved 
into  the  mass  whence  it  arose."     Liberal  as 
these  sentiments  may  appear,  his  conclusion 
was  perfectly  aristocratical,  and  indeed  simply 
that  of  a  partizan  ;  all  this  evil  was  to  be  reme- 
died by  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
whig  families,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  Rocking- 
ham administration.  This  petty  conclusion  fiom 
magnificent  premises,  displeased  many  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr  Burke 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  very  consistent 
with  his  future  doctrines  and  conduct,  and  may 
serve  as  an  answer  to  those  who  have  charged 
him  with  apostacy  from  a  more  popular  theory. 
It  is  less  equivocal  praise  to  say,  that  whatever 
bis  speculative  notions,  he  was  at  this  time 
the   uniform    supporter    of  liberty,    and   the 
question  connected  with  it,  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  rights  of  juries,  and  of  religious 
toleration.     He  also  opposed  the  long  train  of 
miserable  ministerial  measures  antecedent  and 
consequent  to  the    American   war ;    and  the 
whole  powers  of  his  eloquence  were  exerted, 
first  to  prevent,  and   then  to  heal  the  fatal 
breach  between  the  mother  country  and.  her 
colonies.      In  1774  he  was  chosen  member 
for  Bristol,  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  whigs 
and  dissenters  ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
subsequently  ventured  to  give  offence  to  his 
Bristol  friends,  by  his  support  of  the  Irish  pe- 
titions for  free  trade,  and  for  moderating*the 
penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  soon  however  recovered  all  the  ground  thus 
lost,  by  his  famous  reform  bill,  which  he  un- 
successfully advocated  with  an  extraordinary 
union  of  wit,  humour,  and  financial  detail.    In 
1783  lord  North's  miuistry  was  dissolved,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  liis  party  to  power,  Mr  Burke  obtained 
the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces,   and  a  seat  at  the  council  board.     He 
also  embraced  the  auspicious  opportunity  to 
re-introduce  his  reform  bill,  which  passed,  but 
not  without  considerable   modifications.     On 
the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
succession    of   lord  Shelburn    instead  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  Mr  Burke,  and  many  of  the 
latter  nobleman's  friends  resigned.     The  me- 
morable coalition  was  also  projected  by  him, 
and  certainly  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of 
political  want  of  foresight,  as  never  measure 
more  completely  lowered  in  national  estimation 
the  party  it  was  intended  to  support,    tt  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  the  India  bill    formed 
the   ostensible  cause  for  dismissing   this  ill* 
judged  combination ;    and  that  Mr  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm,  and  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment.   This  measure  Mr  Burke  condemned 
with  great  acrimony,  and  even  talked  of  "  ne- 
cessities which  might  require  an  entire  extinc- 
tion of  some  branch  of  prerogative."     He  was 
still,   however,  consistent  as  a  partisan  of  the 
aristocracy,   by  violently  opposing  the  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt. 
The  next  great  political  event  of  his  life  was 
his  share  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr  Hastings, 
which  trial,   indeed,   originated  with  him. — 
Whatever  the  merit  or  demerit  of  that  measure, 
it  has  not  served  U  advance  the  character  of 
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Mr  Burke  either  as  an  orator,  public  accuser, 
or  patriot.  His  principal  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion waft  remarkable  lor  violence  and  exagge- 
ration ;  and  although  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  actuated  by  corrupt  or  malicious  motives, 
his  harsh  and  coarse  treatment  of  the  accused, 
combined  with  his  own  personal  ostentation, 
tended  to  exalt  the  character  of  neither  his 
head  nor  his  heart.  On  the  settling  of  the 
regency  in  1788,  he  warmly  and  earnestly  ar- 
gued against  the  principle  of  the  ministers,  that 
the  regency  was  elective  and  not  hereditary. 
The  last  great  act  of  Ids  political  life,  was  the 
part  he  took  in  the  great  event  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  early  manifested  his  dislike  to 
it,  and  in  1790  broke  out  into  a  violent  con- 
demnation of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
revolutionists.  From  that  time,  he  sat  down 
to  the  composition  of  his  famous  "  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  of  France/'  which  appeared 
in  the  following  October,  and  no  work  possibly 
ever  attracted  more  attention  or  produced  more 
effect.  It  is  i  performance  of  considerable  j 
vigour,  exhibiting  both  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  writer,  and  containing  much  justness  of 
argument,  profundity  of  observation,  and  beauty 
of  style  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  com- 
mits the  very  fault  which  he  intended  to  re- 
probate in  his  "  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety," by  making  his  arguments  applicable  to 
the  defence  of  all  establishments  however  ty- 
rannical, and  censure  of  every  popular  struggle 
for  liberty  whatever  the  oppression.  This  work 
had  an  unprecedented  side,  and  obtained  the 
most  unbounded  praise  from  all  who  trembled 
for  establishments,  or  became  alarmed  with 
the  odious  character  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  beginning  to  assume.  On  the  other 
hand  it  met  with  severe  and  formidable  critics 
and  opponents,  and  among  other  things,  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  "  Rights  of  Man/'  of 
Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Burke  followed  up  this 
attack  with  a  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly,"  in  1791  ;  "  An  Appeal 
from  the  new  Whigs  to  the  old  ;"  "  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord  on  the  subject  in  discussion  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford ;"  "  Thoughts  on  a  Re- 
gicide Peace ;"  and  several  memorials  pri- 
vately circulated.  Iu  all  these  he  displayed 
unabated  powers  of  mind,  tinctured  with  some- 
thing of  the  infirmity,  which  allows  an  engross- 
ing taste  or  antipathy  to  lead  to  convictions 
rather  than  to  follow  them.  His  seal  too,  if 
not  heightened,  was  certainly  not  abated  by 
emolument,  and  by  the  large  pensions  be- 
stowed on  him,  which  were  rendered  doubly 
necessary  by  his  liberal  hospitality.  In  1792 
he  published  a  "  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rushe,  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Elective  Franchise  ;"  and  in 
1794  withdrew  from  parliament,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  representation  of  Malton  by  his 
only  son,  whose  death  soon  after  hastened  the 
decline  of  nature  which  he  was  beginning  to 
experience.  Decay,  by  gradual  approaches, 
terminated  his  life  on  July  8,  1797,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  preserved 
his  senses  to  the  last,  and  a  few  hours  before 
he  died,  1m  had  read  to  him  Addison's  paper 
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in  the  Spectator,  on  the  immortality  of  the  jouL 
Mr  Burke  was  a  very  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  and  exemplary  in  his  domestic  and  social 
relations.  He  was  also  greatly  beloved  by  his 
friends,  from  several  of  whom,  including  sh 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr  Brocklesby,  he  re- 
ceived  very  striking  proofs  of  regard.  It  is 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  political  difference 
of  opinion  was  incompatible  with  the  retention 
of  his  regard,  of  which  his  public  and  unfeeling 
renunciation  of  the  friendship  of  Mr  Fox,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  is  a  memorable  and  by 
no  means  laudable  instance.  His  conversation 
was  delightful,  if  not  led  into  inflammatory 
subjects ;  and  he  loved  praise  to  a  degree  of 
weakness,  and  was  not  niggard  in  returning  it. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  charita- 
ble and  beneficent  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
founded  a  school  for  the  children  of  French 
emigrants,  the  permanent  support  of  which 
formed  one  of  his  latest  cares.  His  public  cha- 
racter will  be  best  collected  from  a  study  of  hit 
political  career,  and  his  powers  of  mind  from 
his  publications.  The  character  of  his  oratory 
it  is  more  necessary  to  record.  It  was  pre- 
eminently that  of  a  full  mind,  which  makes  ex- 
cursions to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected 
by  the  slightest  and  most  evanescent  associa- 
tions, and  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and  varied 
as  the  matter.  The  character  of  this  oratory 
is  to  dazzle  and  overwhelm,  rather  than  to  con- 
vince ;  and  possibly  in  reference  to  positive 
business,  it  frequently  wearies  by  an  endless 
succession  of  figure,  and  a  copiousness  dege- 
nerating into  prolixity.  It  has  been  generally 
remarked,  that  his  speeches  always  ended  by 
producing  impatience,  and  that  his  vivacity,  ir- 
ritability, and  self -engrossment  rendered  him 
not  sufficiently  master  of  himself  for  a  parlia- 
mentary debate  ;  neither  was  his  logic  equal  to 
his  splendid  powers  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. In  praise  and  invective  he  was  fervid 
and  exuberant ;  but  in  the  latter  not  unfre- 
quently  coarse  and  intemperate,  and  from  his 
repeated  violations  of  decorum,  bis  own  party 
often  trembled  to  see  him  rise.  On  the  whole 
he  was  possibly  the  greatest  genius,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  effective  orator,  in  the  house 
of  commons  ;  added  to  which,  his  manner  was 
indifferent,  his  voice  harsh,  and  his  action  for- 
cible, but  inelegant.  It  may  be  added,  that  both 
the  "  Letters  of  Junius"  and  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's "  Discourses"  have  been  attributed  to 
Burke.  The  former  contains  some  of  his  opinions, 
but  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  his  style ; 
while  his  share  in  the  latter  is,  on  competent 
authority,  denied.  The  entire  works  of  this 
eminent  man  have  been  published  by  his  exe- 
cutors in  5  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols.  8vo. — M'C&r- 
mic's  Life  of  Burke.     Butet't  Life  of  Burke. 

BURLAMAQUI  (John  James)  an  emi 
nent  civilian  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  who 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1694.  After  passing 
through  his  studies  with  reputation,  he  was  in 
1720  appointed  honorary  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence in  bis  native  city.  He  then  travelled 
into  France,  Holland,  and  England,  and  i 
ing  home  in  1723,  entered  on  his 
duties,  which  ba  aiftcote^  m  u&Ob  %  m 
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■■  to  render  the  university  celebrated  as  a 
«c  (tool  of  legal  knowledge.  In  1734  he  went 
to  Hesse  with  his  pupil  prince  Frederic  of 
Hesse- Cassel,  and  continued  there  for  some 
time*  In  1740,  having  resigned  the  profes- 
sorship he  became  a  member  of  the  grand 
council  of  Geneva ;  in  which  post  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death  in  1750.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  Principes  du  Droit 
Nature]/'  1747,  4to,  in  which  he  has  collected 
whatever  was  most  valuable  from  the  writings  of 
Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  their  commentator 
Barbeyrac,  and  produced  a  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  his  subject.  A  treatise  on 
political  law,  which  appeared  posthumously, 
was  compiled  from  the  notes  of  his  lectures 
taken  by  his  pupils. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.  Biog. 
Univ. 

BURMAN  (Peter)  a  celebrated  critic  and 
classical  scholar,  who  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
Holland  in  1668.  He  was  educated  partly  in 
the  univerity  of  Utrecht  and  partly  at  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  After  having  spent  some 
time  in  travelling,  he  returned  home,  and  prac- 
tised with  success  as  an  advocate.  In  1696 
lie  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory at  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  professor  of 
Greek  literature.  By  his  lectures  and  learned 
publications  he  obtained  so  much  distinction, 
that  on  tbe  death  of  Perizonius  in  1717,  he 
was  invited  to  accept  the  professorships  of  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  and  Greek  at  Leyden,  whither 
he  removed.  His  literary  talents  were  chiefly- 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  historians.  He  published,  with  his  own 
notes  and  those  of  other  critics,  editions  of  the 
works  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintilian,  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  the  minor  Latin 
poets,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Suetonius,  Lucan, 
and  Virgil.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many 
dissertations,  epistles,  and  discourses  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  criticism  and  philology  ;  in 
which,  as  in  all  Ids  works,  he  displays  the 
laborious  industry  of  an  erudite  scholar.  Bur- 
man  twice  held  the  office  of  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  thrice  private  secretary  of  tbe 
academical  senate.  He  was  likewise  principal 
librarian,  and  professor  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  1741.— Aforeri. 
Lift  of  Burman,  by  Dr  Johnson,  in  Gent.  Mag. 

BURMAN  (Peter)  called  the  younger 
Barman,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  foregoing, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  whom  he  resem- 
bled, as  a  classical  student  and  illustrator  of 
the  works  of  the  ancients.  He  was  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  and  was  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric,  first  at  Francker,  and  then  at 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  published  a 
good  edition  of  the  works  of  Claudian ;  and 
also  edited  others  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  the 
{days  of  Aristophanes ;  besides  which,  he 
wrote  philosophical  treatises  and  Latin  poems. 
He  died  in  1778,  aged  sixty-five. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hi*. 

BURMAN  (John)  a  member  of  the  same 
■with  the  preceding,  distinguished  as  a 
history.  -  He  studied  medi- 
ae, and  practised  as  a  phy- 
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sician  at  Amsterdam,  wl.eu:  he  subsequently 
became  professor  of  botany.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished "  Thesaurus  Zeilanicus,"  a  catalogue 
of  plants  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Linnrcus,  then  a  young  man  tra- 
velling for  improvement.  His  other  publica- 
tions were— "  Rariorum  AfricanarumPlantarum 
Decades  X  ;"  "  Plantirum  Americanarum 
Fasciculi  X  ;"  and  a  translation,  with  improve- 
ments, of  Rumph's  Ilerbary  of  Amboyna.  He 
died  in  1779.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Allan  % 
G.  Biog. 

BURN  (RiciMnD  LL.D.)  a  native  of  Kirk- 
by-Stephen,  near  Win  ton  in  Westmc  r'.and,  for 
which  county,  as  well  as  for  the  adjoining  one 
of  Cumberland,  he  was  afterwards  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  He  received  bis  educa- 
tion at  Queen's  college  Oxford,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  that  uni- 
versity, taking  it  in  1762.  Having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Orton,  Westmorland.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  digesting  a  system  of  English  law 
for  the  use  of  magistrates,  which  has  pone 
through  several  editions,  and  is  still  considered 
the  motft  useful  work  of  the  kind,  being  gene- 
rally known  by  the  title  of  "  Bum's  Justice." 
This  work  was  printed  originally  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
afterwards  in  folio,  and  again  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
He  followed  up  this  publication  by  a  similar 
one  on  ecclesiastical  law,  which  has  been 
scarcely  less  popular,  printed  first  in  two  4to, 
then  in  four  8vo  volumes.  His  other  produc- 
tions on  legal  subjects  are — "  A  History  of  tbe 
Poor  Laws,"  1764  ;  and  •*  Observations  on 
the  Country  Wrorkhouse  Hill,"  1776.  Dr 
Burn  also  contributed  largely  to  a  history  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
in  which  Mr  Nicholson  was  his  coadjutor.  He 
enjoyed  his  church  preferment  forty-nine  years, 
during  great  part  of  which  time  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  died  at 
Orton,  Nov.  20th,  1789. — Gent.  Mag. 

BURNET  (Gilbert)  a  celebrated  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  lawyer  and  moderate 
episcopalian,  who  became  a  lord  of  session 
after  the  restoration.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1664 
travelled  into  Holland,  where  be  studied  He- 
brew under  a  learned  Jew.  On  his  return  he 
remained  some  time  in  London,  where  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  in 
1665,  l>cing  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sal- 
toun.  About  this  time,  although  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  ventured  to  compose  a 
memorial  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  Scot- 
tish bishops,  of  which  paper  he  made  se- 
veral copies,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sent  them  round  to  all  the  bishops  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  step  was  so  much  resented 
by  archbishop  Sharpe,  that  he  proposed  his 
deprivation  and  excommunication,  but  not  be- 
ing seconded  by  his  brethren,  the  affair  passed 
over.  In  1669  he  was  made  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Glasgow,  and  while  professor,  he  wrote 
a  work,  which  he  entitled  "  A  Modest  and 
Free  Conference  between  a  Conformist  and  a 
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Nonconformist,"  which  production  gained  him 
much  credit  among  the  friends  of  moderation. 
He  also  compiled  "  Memoirs  of  the  I>uke  of 
Hamilton  ;"  and  now  much  patronised,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  visit  London,  he  was  offered 
a  Scottish  bishopric,  which  he  refused.    On  his 
return  to  Glasgow  he  married  lady  Margaret 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  and 
possibly  was  led,  by  this  noble  connexion,  to 
publish  in  1672  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Autho- 
rity, Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church 
and  State  of  Scotland,"  being  a  defence  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  against 
Buchanan  and  his  followers.     This  produc- 
tion, so  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduct  and  opinions,  was  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  much  approved  at 
court,  and  a  bishopric  was  again  offered  him 
and  refused.     In  1673  he  was  however  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and  was  in 
high  credit,  both  with  Charles  and  the  duke 
of  York,    This  court    avour  however  did  not 
last  long,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  maclu- 
nations  in  favour  of  popery,  he  inclined  to  the 
opposition   party  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
For  personal  security  he  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  coldly  received  by  the  king,  and  struck 
out  of  his  list  of  court  chaplains.     Being  con- 
sidercd  a  sufferer  for  his  principles,  he  obtain- 
ed the  appointment  of  preacher  at  the  Rolls' 
chapel,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Cle- 
ment's.   The  nation  being  at  this  time  in  great 
alarm  on  account  of  the  progress  of  popery, 
Dr  Burnet  thought  a  «•  History  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England"  might  be  serviceable. 
He  accordingly  undertook  it,  and  gave  a  first 
volume  to  the  public  in  1679,  when  the  affair 
of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation.     It  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  procured  for 
the  author  the  unprecedented  honour  of  thanks 
from  both  houses  of  Parliament ;  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1681,  but  the  third /which 
was  supplementary,  not  until  1714.     This  ela- 
borate   performance  is  usually  esteemed  the 
mort     valuable    of   all    his    writings  ;     and 
although     exposed    to    much     critical     ani- 
madversion  and    attack,    is  regarded  as  the 
most    full    and   correct    account  of  the  im- 
portant era  of  which  it  treats.    The  high  cha- 
racter of  Dr  Burnet  as  a  divine  caused  him  to 
be  sent  for  by  the  witty  and  profligate  earl  of 
Rochester,  when,  exhausted  by  a  course  of  un- 
bridled libertinism,  be  was  sinking  into  the 
grave  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -three.     The 
result  of  his  conferences  with  the  dying  noble- 
man he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  celebrated 
"  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Rochester,"  a  work  composed  with  great  care, 
and  honoured  with  the  unqualified  praise  of 
Dr  Johnson  for  its  argument,  purity,  and  ele- 
gance.   About  this  time  he  also  gave  a  charac- 
teristic proof  of  his  conscientious  sincerity,  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  king,  censuring  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,   his  public  mis- government 
and  private  vices.    This  letter,  Charles  quite 
as  characteristically    threw  into  the  fire,  and 
spoke  of  the  writer  with  great  displeasure. 
His  connexion  with  the  opposition  party  was 
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now  very  intimate,  and  he  attended  lord  Ru* 
sel  to'  the  scaffold,  whose  speech  there  it  is 
thought  that  lie  penned.     At  this  time  think- 
ing himself  in  some  danger,  he  made  a  visit  to 
Paris ;  and  such  was  the  anger  of  the  court, 
that  in  1684  he  was  discharged  from  his  lec- 
tureship by  the  king's  mandate,  and  forbidden 
to  preach  any  more  at  the  Rolls'  chapel.    He 
however  published  during  this  period  severs* 
works  in  favour  of  liberty  and  protestantism ; 
and  wrote  the  lives  of  bishop  Bedell  and  air 
Matthew  Hale.    On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  he  went  to  Paris,  whence,  in  company  with 
a  protestant  officer,  he  made  a  tour  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in 
letters  addressed  to  Mr  Boyle.     At  the  close 
of  bis  travels,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  had  a 
great  share  in  the  councils  relative  to  Eng- 
land.   This  conduct  naturally  exciting  the  an- 
ger of  James,  he  insisted  on  his  dismissal  from 
court,  which  request  was  formally  complied 
with,  while  his  influence  remained  the  same. 
The  king  also  caused  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  to  be  commenced  against  him  in  Eng- 
land, and  demanded  his  person  from  the  states, 
who  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  having  obtained 
naturalization  previously  to  his  marriage  with  a 
Dutch  lady   of  large  fortune.     In  the  great 
event  of  the  revolution,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  he  took  an  exceedingly  active  part, 
accompanying  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  as  chaplain.    On  the  set- 
tlement of  the  kingdom,  he  was  rewaided  for 
bis  services  with  the  bishopric  of  Sarum.     On 
taking  his  seat  in  the  lords,  he   displayed  his 
usual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  nonjuring 
clergy  and  dissenters ;  but  in  a  pastoral  letter 
to  his  clergy,  having  absurdly  stated  the  right 
of  conquest  as  the  ground  of  the  title  of  Wil- 
liam and  Alary  to  the  crown,  it  gave  such  of- 
fence, that  in  company  with  a  similar  work  by 
Charles  Blount,  it  was,  by  party  manoeuvre, 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
As  a  prelate  bishop  Burnet  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  by    fervour,  assiduity,    and  cha- 
rity ;  and  he  maintained,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  small  nursery  of  students  of  divinity  at  Salis- 
bury.    On  the  death  of  Mary  he  published  an 
"  Essay  on  her  Character/'  in  a  high  strain  of 
eulogy,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  princess  Anne. 
Having  lost  his  second  wife,  he  married  Mrs 
Berkley,  a  widow  lady  of  great  respectability, 
who  wrote  a  pious  book  entitled  a  "  Method 
of  Devotion."     In    1699    he  published  his 
••  Exposition  of  the    Thirty-nine   Articles," 
which  incurred  the  censure  of  the  lower  house 
of  Convocation,  but  is  esteemed  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.    The  scheme  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  livings  out  of  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  due  to    the  crown,  originated  in 
Dr  Burnet,  whose  pen  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  never  idle.    This  active  prelate 
died  of  a  pleuritic  fever  in   March  1715,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
hind  him  bis  well-known  "  History  of  hit  * 
Times,"  with  "  An  account  of  his  life," 
was  published  by  his  sou  Thorns*  fe 
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folio,  1723-1 72-4.  This  remarkable  work,  from 
the  freedom  of  its  anecdotes  and  characters, 
necessarily  gave  offence  to  many  persons,  and 
consequently  excited  much  severity  of  stricture 
from  the  high  party,  and  also  a  torrent  of  ridi- 
cule from  the  tory  wits  Pope,  Swift,  and  Ar- 
buthnot ;  the  last  of  whom  composed  the  piece 
of  humour  called  the  "  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  the 
Parish  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  the  bishop's 
"  Own  Times."  Bishop  Burnet  wrote  many 
more  things  than  have  been  here  alluded  to, 
which  however  are  those  by  which  his  rank  as 
an  author  has  been  determined.  Neither  his 
style  nor  his  matter  will  raise  him  to  the  first 
rank  of  writers,  but  he  merits  the  praise  of 
depth,  vigour,  and  variety  of  knowledge.  Hasty 
and  rough  in  bis  composition,  he  compensated 
for  these  defects  by  his  honesty  and  love  of 
freedom.  With  the  amenities  of  literature  he 
was  indeed  little  conversant,  and  his  manner  of 
•peaking  of  Dryden  and  of  one  Prior  has  ex- 
posed him  to  some  merited  censure.  In  a  word, 
he  was  an  ardent,  active,  and  open  character, 
benevolent,  liberal,  and  disinterested,  but  vain, 
•elf-important,  and  garrulous,  which  latter  fail- 
ing appears  to  have  led  to  some  misrepresen- 
tation, but  to  no  intentional  breach  of  veracity. 
Few  characters  have  been  more  abused,  but 
posterity  on  the  whole  has  done  him  ample 
justice.  Bishop  Burnet  left  three  sons :  Wil- 
liam, the  eldest,  originally  bred  to  the  law,  be- 
came governor,  first  of  New  York  and  Jer- 
sey, and  subsequently  of  Massachusets  and 
New  Hampshire.  He  died  in  1739.  Gilbebt, 
the  second,  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and 
made  a  king's  chaplain.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of  Hoadley,  iu 
the  Bangorian  Controversy.  He  died  early, 
Thomas,  destined  to  the  law,  gave  his  father 
much  uneasiness  by  a  dissipated  youth,  but  at 
length  reformed,  and  obtaining  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  law,  was  knighted  and  made 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas.  He 
was  the  author,  while  a  young  man,  of  several 
political  pamphlets  and  poems,  and  died  in 
1753. — Biog.  Brit,  and  Posthumous  Memoirs. 

BURNET  (Thomas)  a  learned  divine  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  about 
1635.  He  was  educated  under  Dr  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  at  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of 
Christ's  college  in  that  university.  He  after- 
wards travelled  as  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
and  then  with  the  duke  of  Bolton,  and  with 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormoud. 
In  1681  he  male  himself  known  iu  the  lite- 
rary world  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Telluris 
sacra  Tbeoria,"  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated by  himself  into  English.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  he  was,  in  1685, 
appointed  to  the  valuable  office  of  master  of  the 
charter-house  ;  and  the  same  year  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Shortly  after  he  distinguished 
himself  by  resisting  die  attempt  of  James  1 1 
to  fix  Andrew  Popham,  a  Roman  Catholic,-  as 
a  pensioner  of  the  Charter-house.  After  the 
revolution  of  1688,  Dr  Burnet  was  appointed 
in  in  ordinary,  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
Tiliiam.  In  1694  he  published  his 
Philosophies,  «ve  Doctrina  an* 
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tiqua  de  Rerum  Originibus."  The  freedom  of 
opinion  displayed  in  this  work  gave  offence  to 
some  persons  of  influence  in  the  church,  and 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the 
clerkship  of  the  royal  closet ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  same  cause  also  prevented  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  Charter- 
house chapel.  Two  posthumous  publications 
of  this  author  appeared  in  1727 ;  a  treatise 
"  De  Fide  et  Officiis  Christianorum ;''  and 
another,  "  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgen- 
tiura."  All  the  works  of  Dr  Burnet  exhibit 
him  as  an  ingenious  speculator,  rather  than  as 
a  patient  and  sober  inquirer  concerning  the 
moral  and  natural  phenomena  of  which  he 
treats.  His  great  work,  the  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  is  one  of  the  many  systems  of  cosmo- 
gony, in  which  Christian  philosophers  have  at* 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  paradise,  and  the  deluge,  with  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  principles  of 
modern  science.  His  speculations  are  recom- 
mended by  sublimity  of  description  and  elo- 
quence of  style,  which  have  attracted  many 
admirers,  who  have  overlooked  the  defects  and 
absurdities  which  have  been  detected  by  per- 
sons of  cooler  judgment.  Addison,  in  one  of 
his  finest  Latin  poems,  and  in  a  paper  in  the 
Spectator,  panegyrised  the  theory  of  Burnet, 
and  Charles  11  (certainly  no  great  authority  in 
such  matters)  is  said  to  have  been  much 
pleased  with  it.  Among  the  philosophical  op- 
ponents of  the  author  were  Dr  John  Keill,  and 
Flamstead,  the  astronomer  royal  ;  the  former 
of  whom  wrote  against  him  with  great  ability 
and  some  severity,  and  the  latter  declared  that 
he  was  able  to  overturn  Burnet's  theory  in  one 
sheet  of  paper*  In  his  "  Archrcologia  Philo- 
sophical' the  doctor  has  combated  die  literal 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man. 
and  to  expose  its  improbability,  he  has  intro- 
duced an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  which,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of 
a  divine,  is  singular  enough.  It  is  only  to  bo 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work. — 
The  latitude  of  sentiment  displayed  by  the 
master  of  the  Charter-house  not  only  subjected 
him  to  serious  criticism,  but  also  occasioned  a 
satirical  song-writter  to  treat  him  as  an  abso- 
lute infidel,  in  a  well-known  ballad  on  the  con- 
troversy between  South  and  Sherlock  relative 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* — Biog.  Brit. — 
Brucker's  Hist,  of  Philos. 

BURNETT  ( )  a  merchant  of  Aber- 
deen, who  died  about  1774,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  a  singular  bequest  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  religious  and  literary  investigation. 
He  was  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue,  but  he  never 
attended  on  public  worship;  his  theological 
sentiments,  which  are  said  to  have  approached 
Socinianism,  not  coinciding  with  those  of  any 
Christian  church.  Religious  controversy  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  attention,  and  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  Such 
of  his  property  as  he  had  inherited  he  left  to 
bis  relations ;  but  of  that  which  he  had  acquired 
in  trade,  ho  bequeathed  about  two- thirds  to  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  directed  that  the  re- 
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mainder  should  be  pat  out  to  interest  for  forty 
years,  when  it  would  produce  more  than  1600/. 
Of  this  sum  1300/.  was  to  be  given  for  the  best 
dissertation,  and  400/.  for  the  next  in  merit,  on 
"  The  Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-pow- 
erful, wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every  thing 
exists  ;  and  particularly  to  obviate  difficulties 
regarding  the   wisdom   and  goodness  of  the 
Deity :  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  consi- 
derations independent  of  written  revelation ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  from  the  revelation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  from  the  whole  to  point 
out  the  inferences  most  necessary  and  useful  to 
mankind."    It  was  required  that  all  the  essays 
should  be  lodged  with  a  gentleman  at  Aber- 
deen, by  the  first  of  January   1814.    Seven 
years  were  allowed  to  candidates  to  prepare 
the  dissertations  ;  and  during  that  period  re- 
peated notices  were  given  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  amount  of  the  prizes,  the  subject,  and  con- 
ditions.   The  premiums  were  to  be  awarded 
by  three  judges,  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
King's   Marischal    colleges,    the    established 
clergy  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
donor.  The  judges  appointed  and  sworn  were — 
Gilbert  Gerard,  DD.  prof,  of  divinity  of  King's 
college  ;    the  rev.  George  Glennie,  prof,   of 
moral   philosophy  at  Marischal  college ;  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  LL.l).  prof,  of  mathematics 
in  the  same  college.     They  unanimously  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  dissertations  of  W. 
L.  Brown,  DD,  principal  of  Marischal  college, 
and  J.  B.  Sumner,  esq.  of  Eton  college,  which 
have  been  both  published. — Maty's  New  Re- 
view, vol.  viii. — Month.  Mag. 

BURNETT  (Georoe)  the  son  of  a  fanner 
nt  Huntspill  in  Somersetshire,  who,  early  in 
life  displaying  a  disposition  for  study,  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  his  taking  orders  in 
the  established  church.  He  there  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
other  distinguished  individuals,  with  whom  he 
<  oncerted  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  America, 
and  there  founding  a  Utopian  establishment. 
The  failure  of  this  plan  prevented  Burnett 
from  pursuing  his  original  destination.  He 
went  to  a  dissenting  academy  at  Manchester, 
and  afterwards  officiated  for  a  short  time  as 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Yarmouth.  He  then 
Ktudied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  an 
assistant -surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  militia.  This 
post  he  left  and  went  to  Poland  as  an  English 
tutor  in  the  family  of  count  Potocki.  He  staid 
in  that  country  about  a  year,  and  on  his  return 
published  "  Letters  on  the  State  of  Poland," 
1807,  8vo. ;  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
first  literary  production.  He  afterwards  com- 
piled "  Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,"  3  vols.  8vo ;  and  '•  Extracts  from 
the  Prose  Works  of  Milton,"  8vo  ;  and  he  also 
wrote  the  Preliminary  Introduction  to  Dr  Ma- 
vor*s  Universal  History,  which  is  perhaps  the  | 
best  specimen  of  his  talents.  The  latter  part  | 
of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  great 
distress,  and  he  died  in  Mary -le- bone  In  fir- : 
mary  in  February  1811. — Month.  Mag.  vol.  42. ! 

BURNETT  (James)  better  known  by  his 
official  title  of  lord  Monboddo,  as  a  judge  of 
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the  court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  He  was  born 
in  1714  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo  in 
Kincardineshire.  After  studying  at  Aberdeen, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Groningen,  whence 
he  returned  in  1738,  and  commenced  practice 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1767  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the  decease  of  his 
relative  lord  Miltown.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings  as  a  metaphysician,  having 
published  "^A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language,"  1774-1792,  6  vols. 
8vo  ;  and  •«  Ancient  Metaphysics/'  1778,  ficc. 
6  vols.  4to.  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  ancient  literature,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  works  of  Plato  and  other  Grecian 
philosophers.  His  works  contain  many  curious 
observations,  but  they  also  exhibit  some  strange 
and  paradoxical  opinions.  Thus  he  seriously 
advocates  the  existence  of  satyrs  and  mermaids) 
and  has  advanced  some  whimsical  speculations 
relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  between  the  hu- 
man race  and  the  monkey  tribe,  which  exposed 
him  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  theories.  Both  his  official  and 
his  private  character  were  extremely  respect- 
able ;  and  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities, 
a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  ability.  He 
died  in  consequeuce  of  a  paralytic  stroke  at 
Edinburgh,  May  26th,  1799. — Chalmen's 
Biog.  Diet, 

BURNEY  (Charles,  Mus.  Doct.)  an  emi- 
nent English  professor  of  music,  of  which  sci- 
ence he  published  a  "  General  History."  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  born  in  1726. 
Having  received  the  rudiments  of  education, 
first  at  the  grammar-school  in  his  native  town 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Chester,  he  returned 
home  in  1741,  and  continued  the  study  of  mu- 
sic, for  which  be  had  early  shown  a  strong  pre- 
dilection, being  assisted  in  this  pursuit  by  his 
half-brother  James.  After  three  years  he  was 
placed  under  Dr  Arne,  with  whom  he  conti- 
nued during  a  similar  period,  and  in  1749  was 
elected  organist  to  a  church  in  Fenchurch- 
street.  His  stay  in  London  however  was  bat 
short,  for  after  composing  "  Robin  Hood," 
"  Alfred,"  and  "  Queen  Mab,"  three  musical 
pieces  for  Drury-lane,  all  produced  in  the  win- 
ter of  1749,  he  retired  to  Lynn  Regis,  where 
he  commenced  his  great  undertaking,  the  "  Ge- 
neral History  of  Music,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  however,  in  quarto,  did  not  appear  till 
1776,  the  remaining  thiee  coming  out  subse- 
quently i\t  intervals  till  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted in  1789.  After  spending  nine  years  in 
Norfolk  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  pro- 
duced at  Drury-lane  an  English  version  of  the 
Devin  du  Village  of  Rousseau,  in  the  year 
1766.  In  1769  he  took  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  where  his  proba- 
tionary exercise  was  much  admired,  and  was 
frequently  performed  afterwards  at  various 
music  meetings  in  that  university.  The  year 
following  he  went  abroad,  and  on  his  return  in 

1771  published  his  "  Musical  Tour  through 
France  and  Italy,"  a  work  of  great  merit.    In 

1772  he  again  left  England  and  made  a  pro- 
gress'through  Germany  And  the  Pays  Baa,  aa 
account  of  which  %iterfr&x&%  v^eixt&V 
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octavo  volumes.  On  his  second  return  be  be- 
came a  fellow  of  theRoyal  Society,  and  drew  up 
"  An  account  of  little  Crotch  the  infant  musi- 
cian," the  present  Oxford  musical  professor, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. His  other  works  are — an  account 
of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1785, 
with  a  memoir  of  that  celebrated  man,  pub- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  musical  fund ;  a 
"  Life  of  Metastasio,"  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1796 ;  an 
"  Essay  on  the  History  of  Comets  ;*'  a  "  Plan 
of  a  Public  Music  School ;"  and  "  The  Cun- 
ning Man ;"  besides  numerous  musical  com- 
positions, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sonatas, 
duets,  and  concertos.  Dr  Burney  was  for  some 
time  an  inhabitant  of  a  house  in  St.  Martin's- 
atreet,near  Leicester-square,  which  was  once  the 
habitation  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his 
apartments  in  Chelsea  college,  to  which  esta- 
blishment he  was  organist.  Several  of  his 
children,  of  whom  he  bad  eight,  by  two  mar- 
riages, have  highly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  literary  world,  especially  his  second  son, 
who  inherited  the  talents  with  the  name  of  his 
father,  and  madame  d'  Arblay,  authoress  of 
"  Evelina/'  &c.  His  eldest  son  James  was  a 
companion  of  Cooke  the  circumnavigator.  Dr 
Burney  died  in  1814,  aged  88. — Biog.  Diet,  of 
Mtu.     Gent,  Mag, 

BURNEY  (Charles)  second  son  of  the 
historian  of  music,  a  classical  scholar  and  critic 
of  high  reputation.  He  was  born  at  Lynn  in 
Norfolk  in  1757,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Charter- house  school,  and  the  universi- 
ties of  Cambridge  and  Aberdeen.  At  the  lat- 
ter he  took  the  degree  of  MA.  iu  1781.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  school-master,  and 
after  having  been  assistant  in  an  academy  at 
Highgate,  he  became  connected  with  Dr  Wil- 
liam Rose  of  Chiswick,  whose  daughter  he 
afterwards  married.  Here  he  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
to  which  he  contributed  many  articles  on  clas- 
sical literature,  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
was  a  critique  on  the  monostrophics  of  Mr 
Huntingford,  since  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  In  1786  Mr  Burney  opened  a  school 
at  Hammersmith,  whence  he  removed  in  1793 
to  Greenwich.  He  subsequently  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  then  created  DD.  by 
mandate  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hav- 
ing previously  obtained  the  degree  of  LLJ). 
from  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Glas- 
gow. His  church  preferment  was  the  living  of 
St  Paul,  Deptford,  the  rectory  of  Cliffe,  and  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  besides 
which  he  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  December  1817  ;  and  his 
valuable  collection  of  books,  many  of  them  en- 
riched with  manuscript  notes,  was  purchased 
by  parliament  for  the  British  Museum.  Dr 
Burney  published  an  appendix  to  Scapula's 
Greek  Lexicon  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr  Askew ; 
valuable  edition  of  the  choral  odes  of  /Eschy- 
the  Greek  tragedian  ;  the  Greek  lexicon 
'  "emon ;  remarks  on  the  Greek  verses  of 
;  an  abridgement  of  Pearson's  exposi- 
«f  the  creed ;  and  a  sermon  preached  at 
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St  Paul's :  besides  which  be  printed,  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  a  small  impression  of  the 
Latin  epistles  of  Dr  Bentley  and  other  learned 
scholars. — Ann,  Biog, 

BURNEY  (Rear-Adm.  James,  FRS.)  son 
of  the  author  of  the  history  of  music,  and  bro- 
ther of  Dr  Charles  Burney  and  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay.  Admiral  Burney  was  one  of  the  most 
scientific  geographers  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced. He  published  a  voluminous  history  of 
voyages  of  discovery,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  eastern  navigation  of  the  Russians,  and 
several  plulosophical  tracts.  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  lexicographer 
Johnson,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi.  He  entered  the  navy  young,  and  ac- 
companied captain  Cook  as  midsliipman  and 
lieutenant  in  the  two  last  voyages  of  that  en- 
terprising navigator.  He  died  in  London  of 
apoplexy,  in  bis  seventy-second  year,  Nov.  17, 
1821.— Ibid, 

BURNS  (Robert)  a  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,  whose  history  affords  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  miseries  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion of  extraordinary  talents,  unaccompanied 
by  habits  of  prudence  and  self-control.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Burnes  or  Burns,  a 
gardener  and  small  farmer,  near  the  town  of 
Ayr,  and  was  born  January  t5tb,  1759.  He 
was  brought  up  to  rustic  labour  ;  but  his  edu- 
cation was  not  neglected,  as  he  was  at  an  early 
age  instructed  in  English  grammar  by  Mr  Mur- 
doch, (who  died  not  long  since  in  London,)  to 
which  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language  and  practical  mathematics. 
Smitten  with  a  passion  for  reading,  he  devoted 
every  moment  he  could  spare  to  tine  perusal  of 
such  books  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  among  them 
meeting  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
English  poets,  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  and 
improve  a  taste  for  poetry  and  romantic  fic- 
tion ;  which  was  perhaps  first  inspired  by  the 
chimney-corner  tales  of  an  old  woman  in  his 
father's  family,  whose  memory  was  plentifully 
stored  with  adventures  of  fairies,  witches,  war- 
locks, ghosts,  and  goblins,  which  she  religi- 
ously believed,  and  therefore  detailed  with  the 
most  impressive  effect  to  ber  admiring  audi- 
tors. Burns's  first  poetical  effusions  were 
prompted  by  love,  a  passion  of  which  he  was 
peculiarly  susceptible.  Having  begun,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  verses,  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  neighbours,  and  gained  liim  consi- 
derable reputation.  His  company  was  conse- 
quently much  sought  after,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  an  indulgence  in  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, and  a  disgust  at  the  plebeian  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  seemed  destined  by  fortune. 
He  then  engaged  in  business  as  a  flax-dresser, 
in  the  town  of  Irvine,  but  his  premises  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  undertaking.  His  father  dying,  he 
took  a  small  farm  in  conjunction  with  his 
younger  brother,  and  this  scheme  also  prcved 
unsuccessful.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  young  woman,  whom,  on 
her  becoming  pregnant,  he  would  have  mar* 
ried;   but  his  ruined  circumstances  induced 
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her  friend*  to  object  to  it.  Thus  unsuccessful 
at  home,  he  engaged  himself  as  pjsistant  over- 
seer to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.  To  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  foi  the  voyage,  he  was  induced 
to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  his 
poetical  effusions.  It  was  accordingly  printed 
at  Kilmarnock  in  1786,  and  Burns  having  de- 
rived from  the  publication  the  assistance  he 
expected,  was  about  to  set  sail  from  his  native 
land,  when  his  purpose  was  prevented  by  the 
communication  of  a  letter  from  Dr  BlackJock, 
to  a  friend  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommend- 
ing that  he  should  visit  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  general  admiration  his 
I>oems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new  edition 
of  them.  This  advice  was  eagerly  adopted, 
and  the  result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. After  remaining  more  than  a  year 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  admired,  flattered, 
and  caressed  by  persons  of  eminence  for  their 
rank,  fortune,  or  talents,  he  retired  to  the 
country  with  the  sum  of  500/.,  which  he  had 
realised  by  the  second  publication  of  his  poems. 
A  part  of  this  sum  he  advanced  to  his  brother, 
and  with  the  remainder  took  a  considerable 
farm  near  Dumfries,,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cured the  office  of  an  exciseman.  He  also 
now  completed  his  matrimonial  engagement 
with  the  female  to  whom  he  had  been  con- 
tracted. His  convivial  habits  ere  long  pre- 
vented him  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to 
his  farm;  and,  after  a  trial  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  his 
lease,  and  remove  to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  to 
follow  his  employment  as  an  exciseman.  He 
continued  to  exercise  his  pen,  particularly  in 
the  composition  of  a  number  of  beautiful  songs, 
adapted  to  old  Scottish  tunes,  for  a  periodical 
work  published  at  Edinburgh.  I  lis  disposition 
to  intemperate  indulgence  was  too  deeply 
rooted  to  bo  overcome  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends,  and  his  own  ac- 
knowledged conviction  of  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  inebriating  li- 
quors till  he  had  ruined  his  constitution,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  which  occasioned  his 
death,  July  21st,  1796.  The  poems  of  Burns 
are  none  of  them  of  any  great  length,  nor  do 
they  appertain  to  the  higher  kinds  of  poetical 
composition.  It  appears  indeed  from  his  cor- 
respondence that  be  at  one  time  meditated  an 
epic  or  dramatic  effort,  but  the  mode  of  his 
spendiug  his  time,  with  which  he  had  become 
familiar,  utterly  prevented  the  necessary  appli- 
cation. Whatever  he  has  done  however  he 
has  done  well.  His  songs,  his  talcs,  and  his 
poetical  epistles  display  pathos,  humour,  a 
vigour  of  sentiment,  aad  a  purity  and  elegance 
of  style,  which  in  spite  of  their  being  clothed 
in  what  may  be  termed  a  provincial  dialect, 
will  not  only  insure  a  permanent  fame  to  their 
author,  but  advance  him  high  in  the  records 
of  native  genius.  His  prose  compositions, 
which  consist  entirely  of  private  letters  never 
intended  for  the  press,  are  altogether  as  extra- 
ordinary productions  as  his  poems.  And  those 
literary  men  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
have  asserted  that  his  conversation  was  not 
calculated  to  leave  a  powerful  impression 
Bm>.  Dot.-  No.  XXTV. 
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of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  aad 
observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of 
his  genius.  He  left  a  wife  and  four  children 
unprovided  for ;  bat  his  friends  raised  a  sub- 
scription for  their  support ;  and  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Burns  in  4  vols.  8vo,  was  pub- 
lished for  their  benefit  in  1800,  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool. — Cur- 
rtfs  Life  of  hurra, 

BURROW  (Reuben)  a  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Hoberly  in  Yorkshire.  After  receiving 
a  common  education,  he  became  clerk  to  a 
merchant  in  London,  and  afterwards  usher  to 
a  writing  master  in  Bunhill-row.  He  next  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth  where  he  kept  a  school, 
but  which  not  succeeding  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  by  Dr  Maskelyne  in 
making  observations  on  the  mountain  of  Sche- 
hallian.  He  afterwards  became  drawing-mas- 
ter in  the  Tower,  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Diaries.  In  178 J 
he  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1791 
while  engaged  on  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Bengal.  His  works  are — a  restitution  of  Apol  - 
lonius  on  Inclinations;  a  tract  on  projec- 
tiles, published  in  1773 ;  and  a  short  account 
of  the  late  Mr  Burrow's  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree of  longitude,  and  another  of  latitude,  near 
the  tropic  in  Bengal.  Several  of  his  papers 
appeared  in  the  Asiatic  Transaction**— New 
Monthly  Mag,  vol.  i. 

BURROW  (Sir  James)  an  English  lawyer, 
was  born  in  1701,  and  was  made  master  of 
the  crown  office  in  1724.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  West  in  1779,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
fill  the  president's  chair  at  the  Royal  Society 
until  the  anniversary  election,  when  he  resign* 
ed  it  to  Sir  John  Pnngle  ;  and  in  1773,  when 
the  society  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Dur- 
ing the  memorable  presidency  of  /the  earl  of 
Mansfield,  Sir  James  was  the  first  reporter  of 
law  cases.  He  retained  his  office  of  master  of 
the  crown  office  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1782.  He  is  the  author  of  four  vo- 
lumes of  reports ;  and  one  of  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  also  published  a 
few  anecdotes  and  observations  relating  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  and  an  essay 
on'punctuation. — Nichols' t  Life  of  Bowyer. 

BURTON  (John)  a  learned  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  at  Wembworth  in  Devonshire  in 
1696.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  tutor, 
and  while  only  bachelor  of  arts,  he  delivered  a 
Greek  lecture.  In  1733  he  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low of  Eton  college  ;  and  about  the  same  tim? 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Maple  Del1 
ham  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  married  the  wi- 
dow of  his  predecessor  in  the  benefice,  and 
passed  some  years  as  a  country  clergyman. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1748,  he  removed 
to  Eton,  and  resumed  his  literary  pursuits.  In 
1752  he  took  the  degree  of  DDn  and  in  1766 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Worplesdon  in  Survey. 
He  died  in  1771,  and  was  interred  im  the  cha- 
pel of  Eton  college.    Dr  Boxtoa'*  gratis* 
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sist  of  sermons ;  theological  dissertations  in 
Latin ;  and  Greek.  Latin,  and  English  poetry. 
But  his  literary  reputation  is  chiefly  founded 
on  a  selection  of  ancient  Greek  tragedies,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Pentalogia,"  1758, 
8vo.  This  work  was  commenced  by  Joseph 
Bingham,  a  pupil  of  Dr  Burton,  who  dying 
before  it  was  completed,  the  Doctor  added  a 
preface,  dissertations,  and  notes,  which  con- 
tribute much  to  the  value  of  the  book. — Biog. 
Brit.     Life  of  Burton,  by  Dr  E.  Bentham. 

BURTON  (John)  a  physician  and  writer 
on  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  who  was  a  native 
of  Rippon  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Rheims  in  France,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  MD.  He  settled  in  practice  at  York,  and 
attained  much  reputation  for  professional  skill; 
but  during  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender in  1745,  his  equivocal  conduct  occa- 
sioned his  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  to  be 
suspected,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  principles 
and  character.  He  died  in  1771.  Dr  Bur- 
ton was  the  author  of  some  medical  tracts ; 
and  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  midwifery,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr  Smellie, 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  obstetrical  instru- 
ments invented  by  these  rival  practitioners. 
Upon  this  point,  experience  has  decided  in 
favour  of  Smellie,  who  however  laid  himself 
open  to  the  criticism  of  his  antagonist,  by  ac- 
tually committing  the  ludicrous  blunder  allud- 
ed to  by  Sterne,  in  his  Tristram  Shandy,  vol. 
ii,  chap,  f .  The  title  "  Lithopaedii  Senonen- 
flb  Icon,"  occurring  in  some  catalogue  as  the 
designation  of  an  engraving  of  a  petrified  child, 
the  warned  doctor  supposed  it  to  belong  to  a 
book,  which  he  quoted  or  referred  to  as  a  work 
on  midwifery,  by  Lithopadus  Senonensis. 
Sterne,  probably  on  some  private  account,  en- 
tertaineaa  dislike  to  Burton,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Dr  Slop.  Besides 
his  professional  works,  Dr  Burton  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Monastionn  Eboracense  ;"  "  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire/*  1758, 
folio. — GougK'i  Topography. 

BUR)TON  (Robert)  a  very  ingenious  wri- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  horn 
at  Ltndley  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  BD.  He  embraced  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  and  became  rector  of  Se- 
grave  in  Leicestershire.  His  learning,  which 
was  various  and  extensive,  is  copiously  dis- 
played in  a  singular  work  which  he  wrote, 
entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  by 
Democritus  Junior.  This  treatise,  first  pub- 
lished in  1621,  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
Burton  died  in  January  1639-40,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Christchurch,  with  the  following  epi- 
taph, said  to  have  been  his  own  composition : 
"  Paucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  Junior ; 

Cui  vitam  pariter  et  mortem 

Dedit  Melancholia." 

character  of  Robert  Burton  was 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 

*-*  subject  to  strange  fits  of  hy- 
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pochondriac  melancholy,  which  rendered  his 
conduct  flighty  and  inconsistent.  Sometime* 
he  was  an  agreeable  and  lively  companion,  de- 
lighting those  around  him  with  perpetual  sal- 
lies of  wit  and  humour  ;  while  at  other  times 
he  would  he  devoured  with  spleen  and  ennui, 
from  which  he  Bought  relief  and  diversion  by 
listening  to  the  ribaldry  and  coarse  jests  of  the 
bargemen,  on  the  river  near  Oxford.  He  is 
reported  also  to  have  undertaken  the  composi- 
tion of  his  anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a  view 
to  the  dissipation  of  his  morbid  feelings.  What- 
ever effect  the  book  may  have  had  on  the  au- 
thor, it  seems  to  have  been  beneficial  to  others 
iu  various  ways.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  that 
the  bookseller  who  first  published  it,  got  an 
estate  by  it.  Archbishop  Herring,  in  his 
letters,  says,  "  Burton  upon  Melancholy  is  an 
author  the  pleasontest,  the  most  learned,  and 
the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits 
of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of 
George  the  First's,  were,"  he  adds,  **  not  a 
little  beholden  to  him."  Among  those  who 
have  been  most  deeply  indebted  to  Burton,  is 
the  facetious  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  ;  who 
has  however  been  perhaps  too  harshly  censured 
for  a  fault  which  every  man  of  general  and  ex- 
tensive reading  knows  to  be  common  to  al- 
most all  great  writers.  See  Ferriar  (John), 
and  Sterne  (Lawrence). — Biog.  Brit,  Europ. 
Mag.  for  1793. 

BURTON  (William)  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  writer  on  topography.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
ill  health  interrupted  his  professional  occupa- 
tions, and  induced  him  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try. He  died  at  his  seat  at  Falde  in  Stafford- 
shire in  1645,  aged  seventy.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  earliest  county  histories,  the 
"  Description  of  Leicestershire \n  1629,  folio. 
This  work  consists  chiefly  of  pedigrees  and 
family  history  from  monuments,  &c.  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of  similar 
materials.  Cassibelax  Burton,  his  son, 
who  died  in  1681,  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  1658. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

BURTON  (William)  a  learned  critic  and 
antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  London ,  and  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  civil 
law.  He  became  master  of  a  grammar-school 
at  Kingston  in  Surrey,  and  died  in  1657.  His 
principal  work  is  a  commentary  on  that  part 
of  the  Roman  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  which 
relates  to  Britain,  published  after  his  death  in 
1658.— Biog.  Brit.     Wooti. 

BUSBEC  or  BUSBEQUIUS  (Auoer  Gis- 
len)  a  traveller  and  political  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  born  at  Comines  in 
Flanders  in  1522,  and  was  a  natural  son  of 
Gislen,  lord  of  Busbec,  or  Boesbcc,  a  Flemish 
village.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  ob- 
tained letters  of  legitimation  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V  ;  whose  brother,  Ferdinand,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  imperial  throne,  employed  Bus- 
bec as  ambassador  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soli- 
man  II,  in  which  station  lie  oontimei  aerta 
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j  caw,  and  during  that  time  collected  much 
important  information  relative  to  the  political 
Affairs  and  natural  history  of  Turkey,  which  he 
published  on  his  return  to  Germany.  He  was 
afterwards  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  Maximilian  II ;  and  in  1;">70,  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1592.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  seven  languages.  Besides  his 
"  Travels  in  the  East,"  he  wrote  "  Letters 
from  France  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  j"  and 
he  also  collected  manuscripts  and  ancient  in- 
scriptions, parti  ularly  the  "  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum,"  afterwards  published  by  Graevius* — 
&ayU.     Moreri. 

BUSCH  (John  George)  a  native  of  Lu- 
nenburg, who  was  the  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Commerce  at  Hamurgh,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  commerce  and  political  economy. 
Among  his  publications  are  a  treatise  on  banks, 
Ovo ;  an  essay  on  the  circulation  of  money, 
3  vols.  8vo  ;  essays  on  commerce,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
the  theory  of  commerce,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  experi- 
ments and  observations,  5  vols.  8vo  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  academy  of  commerce  at  Ham- 
burgh, 13mo.  He  also  was  the  author  of  ma- 
thematical treatises,  and  editor  of  '•  The  Mer- 
chant's Library,"  a  periodical  work.  All  his 
productions  are  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  are  esteemed  of  standard  autho- 
rity.— Biog.  Univ. 

BUSCIlE  (Herman  von  denO  one  of  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  classical  literature  and 
Latin  poetry  in  Germany.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  was  a  native  of  West- 
phalia. After  having  studied  under  Rodolph 
Agricola,  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  took  the  degree  of  MA.  at  Heidelberg. 
At  different  periods  he  was  settled  at  Cologne, 
Leipzic,  Wittemberg,  and  Wesel ;  and  at 
length  became  professor  of  history  at  Mar- 
purg.  In  1527  he  became  a  convert  to  Lu- 
theranism,  in  support  of  which  he  published 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  the  Word  of 
God."  He  died  in  1534.  His  principal  works 
are  notes  and  commentaries  on  Donatus,  Sili- 
us  Italicus,  Martial,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  andPer- 
sius ;  and  poems  in  the  Latin  language,  chiefly 
on  sacred  subjects.  Though  most  of  his  pro- 
ductions passed  through  two  or  three  editions 
during  his  life,  yet,  with  exception  of  the 
"  Vallum  Humanitatis,"  they  are  all  literary 
rarities. — Aikin's  G.  Bing.     Biog  Univ. 

BUSCH ETTO  da  DULICHIO,  an  archi- 
tect of  the  eleventh  century,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  Greek  island  of  Dulichium.  He  obtain- 
ed so  much  celebrity,  that  he  was  employed  in 
101(5,  by  the  republic  of  Pisa,  to  erect  the  du- 
oma,  or  cathedral  church  of  Pisa,  the  earliest 
example  of  what  has  been  styled  Lombard  ec- 
clesiastical architecture.  This  edifice  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  and  is  decorated 
with  marble  columns  and  ornaments,  chiefly 
taken  from  ancient  buildings.  Buschetto  died 
at  Pi«a,  where  is  a  sepulchral  monument,  with 
an  iuscription  commemorating  his  great  skill 
in  mechanics.  He  left  many  pupils  who  were 
employed  in  public  works  at  Pisa,  and  else- 
where*—  Felitnm  Viet  des  Archit, 
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BUSCHING  (Anthony  Frederic)  a  vety 
industrious  and  useful  writer  on  history  and 
geography.  He  was  a  native  of  Westphalia, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
after  which  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
i  count  Lynar,  whom  he  accompanied  on  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Danish  court  to  Petersburgh  in 
1749.  On  returning  to  Denmark  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  commenced  his  principal  work, 
a  system  of  general  geography.  In  1754  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  subsequently  of  divinity,  in  which 
office  he  encountered  considerable  opposition 
from  the  zealots  of  orthodoxy.  Being  invited 
to  become  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  he  went  thither  in  1761,  and  found- 
ed a  very  extensive  seminary  of  education  in 
that  metropolis.  A  dispute  with  his  congre- 
gation induced  him  to  remove  to  Altona  ;  and 
in  1766  he  accepted  the  post  of  director  of  a 
gymnasium  at  Berlin,  where  he  passed  the  last 
twenty- 6ix  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  May 
1793,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
literary  productions  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred,  many  of  them  possessing  much  me* 
rit,  and  all  more  or  less  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation they  afford,  though  in  general  desti- 
tute of  the  graces  of  composition.  The  sci- 
ence of  modern  geography  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  his  labours  ;  and  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  writer  who  treated  the 
subject  with  critical  exactness.  The  most  im- 
portant among  his  works  are  "  General  Geo- 
graphy," 6  vols.  4to,  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages  ;  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Descriptive  Geography  of  the  States  of 
Europe  ;"  "A  Magazine  of  Modern  History 
and  Geography,"  22  vols.  4to  ;  "  A  Weekly 
Account  of  New  Maps,"  published  periodi- 
cally from  1767  to  1783  ;  "  Biography  of  Ce- 
lebrated Men,"  6  vols.  8vo. ;  "Character  of 
Frederic  II,  King  of  Prussia ;"  "  Elements  of 
Natural  History  ;"  "Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  History  and 
Theory  of  the  Belles  Lettres,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
Busching  also  wrote  much  on  theology,  and  on 
education. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Aihint  G.  Biog* 

BUSBY  (Richard)  a  schoolmaster,  famous 
for  his  severity,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  1606,  and  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  elected  student  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  in  1624.  At  the  university 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  orator  ;  and  in  1631  took  his  degree  of 
MA.  On  entering  into  orders  in  1639,  he  ob- 
tained the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cudworth, 
in  the  church  of  Wells,  and  in  1640  was  ap 
pointed  master  of  Westminster  school,  which 
situation  he  held  upwards  of  fifty-five  years. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  distinguished  for 
any  peculiar  excellence  or  method,  or  for 
any  thing  more  than  the  length  of  his  reign 
and  severity  of  his  discipline,  which  was  more 
the  result  of  habit  and  system,  than  any  ill- 
nature.  He  was  so  pleased  with  any  display 
of  juvenile  wit,  that  he  would  even  pardfl^ 
the  exercise  of  it  upon  himself.  At  the  — *~  ~ 
ration  he  was  made  prebendary  oj£  V( 
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St*r,  and  treasurer  and  canon  residentiary  of 
Well,*,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  degree 
of  DD.  An  a  literary  man  he  is  known  only 
by  the  books  which  he  published  for  his  school, 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  accurate 
grammarian.  He  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  church  and  monarchy,  and  was  very  cha- 
ritable both  on  public  and  private  occasions. 
He  died  in  1695,  aged  eighty -nine. — Biog. 
Brit. 

BUTEO  or  BOUREL  (John)  a  native  of 
Dauphiny,  who  was  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St  Anthony  at  Vienne,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings  on  jurisprudence  and  mathematics. 
He  studied  the  latter  science  under  the  famous 
Orontius  Finaeus,  against  whom  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle..  Among 
his  other  works,  'one  of  the  most  curious  is  a 
discourse  on  Noah's  ark,  containing  various 
computations  relative  to  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions. De  Thou  praises  his  skill  in  mechanics, 
and  says  that  he  invented  many  new  machines, 
and  made  musical  instruments.  He  died  in 
1564,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. — Teissier 
Eiogcs  des  Hommet  Savatu. 

BUTLER  (Alban)  a  learned  Catholic  di- 
vine, who  was  born  in  1710,  at  Appletree  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at  the 
English  college  of  Douay  in  Flanders,  where 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  of  divinity.  He  subsequently  visit- 
ed England  on  a  religious  mission,  and  then 
became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
tutor  to  his  nephew,  with  whom  he  travelled 
in  France.  At  length  he  was  made  president 
of  the  college  of  St  Omers,  and  died  there  in 
1773.  Besides  sermons  and  other  religious 
tracts,  he  wrote  "  Letters  on  Bower's  lives  of 
the  Pope ;"  but  Ids  most  important    literary 

Ssduction  is  entitled  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
artyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,*'  5  vols. 
4to,  since  republished  in  12  vols.  8vo.  The 
life  of  this  candid  and  ingenious  author  has 
been  written  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Butler  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  has  made  himself  known 
by  his  "  Horse  Juridical  Subsocivn,"  and 
various  other  learned  works. — Cent.  Mag. 

BUTLER  (James  duke  of  Ormond)  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I 
and  II.  He  was  born  at  London  in  the  house 
of  his  maternal  grandfather  Sir  John  Poyntz, 
being  the  son  of  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Butler  of  Kilcash,  who  ultimately  succeed- 
ed to  the  earldom  of  Ormond.  His  father  be- 
ing drowned  in  his  passage  from  Ireland,  his 
son  Jame  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1632, 
and  although  all  his  connexions  were  Catho- 
lic, his  wardship,  being  claimed  by  James  I,  he 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  church  of 


England,  to  which  he  ever  after  constantly  ad- 
hered. When  Strafford  became  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  the  young  earl  of  Ormond  rose 
tinder  him  into  considerable  consequence,  and 
he  remained  the  steady  friend  of  that  noble- 
man to  the  last.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
which  consisting  only  of  3000  men,  he 
little  saore  tun  keep  the  encmj  in 
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check,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  cennadoa 
of  hostilities,  after  which,  having  been  created 
a  marquis,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant. 
On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he  retired  to 
France  ;  but  after  the  execution  of  Charles  re- 
turned to  Ireland  with  a  view  of  raising  the 
people,  but  failing  on  the  landing  of  Cromwell 
he  again  returned  to  France.     While  abroad 
he  exerted  himself  in  various  fruitless  nego- 
ciations  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  to 
further  the  restoration  of  Charles ;  and  when 
that   event  was  brought  about  by  Monk,   of 
course  returned  with  the  king,  and  was  re- 
warded with  various  honours,  and  the  restora- 
tion and  augmentation  of  his  great  estates  in 
Tipperarv.     Before  the  coronation,  he  was  also 
created  duke,  and  he  assisted  at  that  ceremony 
as  lord  high  steward  of  England.     In  1602  he 
was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  country  he  restored  to  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by 
producing  various  essential  improvements,  par- 
ticularly the    growth    of   flax  and  manufac- 
ture of  linen.     On  the  exile  of  lord  Clarendon 
his  attachment  to  that  nobleman  involved  him 
in  much  of  the  odium  attached  to  him,  and  al- 
though on  his  recal  fiom  Ireland,  notliing,  on 
Hie  most  rigorous  inquiry,  could  be  proved 
against  him,  he  was  removed  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Buckingham.     In  1670  a  desperate 
design  was  formed  by  the  noted  colonel  Blood, 
whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seize 
his  person  and  hang  liim  at  Tyburn.  The  pro- 
ject succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  one  night 
forcibly  taken  out  of  his  coach  in  St  James 's- 
street,  placed  beliind  a  horsemen,  and  carried 
some  distance,  but  at  length  he  threw  the  man 
and  himself  from  die  horse  by  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could 
be  replaced.    The  king  at  first  expressed  high 
resentment  at  this  outrage,  but  subsequently 
sent  lord  Arlington  to  request  the  duke  to  forgive 
the  insult ;  who  calmly  replied,  "  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty could  pardon  Blood  for  his  attempt  to 
steal  the  crown,  he  might  easily  pardon  that 
upon  his  life,"  adding,  "  that  he  would  obey 
the  king  without  inquiring  his  reason."  For  six 
years  he  was  deprived  of  court  favour,  but  at 
length  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  place  he  held  on  a  very  precari- 
ous tenure  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Charles ;  but  soon  after  resigned,  his  princi- 
ples not  suiting  the  policy  of  James.    He  died 
at  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire  in  1688,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  a  man  who  mixed 
up  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity better  than  any  nobleman  of  the  time. 
His  principles  led  him  to  support  monarchy 
with  a  wide  prerogative,  but  still  in  subser- 
vience to  law  ;  and  the  capricious  treatment  he 
received  from  the  house  of  Stuart  was  a  miser- 
able return  for  his  generosity  and  disinterest- 
edness.    As  a  practical  statesman  his  talents 
were  not  sliming,  but  of  that  respectable  das* 
which  enabled  their  possessor  to  appear  with 
great  reputation  on  several  very  difficult  occa- 
sions.— Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

BUTLER  (Joseph)  an  English  prelate  o! 
distinguished  eminence  as  a  writer  on  ethics 
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and  theology.    He  was  bom  in  169 J  at  Want- 
age in  Berkshire,  wh#»re  Lis  father  was  a  shop- 
keeper and   a  presbyterian  dissenter.     After 
some  previous  education  at  a  grammar  school, 
he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  Tewkesbury, 
with  a  view  to  ordination  as  a  minister  among 
the  dissenters.     While  occupied  by  his  studies 
he  gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by  some  acute 
and  ingenious  remarks  on  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's 
"  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God/'  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the 
author.     He  likewise  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  points  of  controversy  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  and  the  dissent- 
ers, the  result  of  which  was  a  determination  to 
be  no  longer  a  nonconformist.      After  some 
little  opposition  from  his  father,  he  was  allowed 
to  follow  his  inclination  ;  and  he  therefore  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a  commoner 
of  Oriel  college  in  1714.     Here  he  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Mr  Edward  Talbot,  second 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  which  pioved  the 
source  of  great  advantage.     Having  taken  or- 
ders soon  after  his  admission  into  the  univer- 
sity, he  was  in  1718  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls'  chapel,  which  station  he  occupied  about 
eight  years,  when  he  published  a  volume  of 
"  Sermons,"  delivered  in  that  chapel,  which 
raised  him  to  high  reputation  as  a  profound  and 
original  thinker.     The  bishop  of  Durham  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Haughton   and  afterwards 
that  of  Stanhope,  where  he  resided  a  consider- 
able time  devoted  entirely  to  his  duties  as  a  pa- 
rish priest.    Through  the  recommendation  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-pupil  Seeker,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,   he  was  at  length 
nominated  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor  Tal- 
bot, who  bestowed  on  him  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Rochester.  He  now  took  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  and  in  1736  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  queen.     The  same  year  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  "  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature/'  which  has 
been  often  reprinted,  and  is  considered  as  a 
book  of  high  authority  among  theological  stu- 
dents.    In  1738  Dr  Butler  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  queen  Caroline,  by  whom  he  was  held 
in   great  esteem.     Two  years  after  he   was 
made  dean  of  St  Paul's,  on  which  he  resigned 
the  living  of  Stanhope.     He  was  next  nomi- 
nated clexk  of  tho  closet  to  the  king,  and  in 
1 750  he  obtained  his  highept  preferment,  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  which  he  held  but  a 
short  time,  as  he  died  in  June  1752,  at  Bath, 
and  was  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral.      A 
charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  on  the  subject  of  external  religion, 
together  with  the  circumstance  of  his  setting 
up  a  marble   cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol, 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  popery  ;  and  after  his  death  a 
report  was  spread  that  he  had  died  in  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,   but  this  story  was  satisfactorily 
contradicted  by  archbishop  Seeker. — Biog,  Brit, 
—Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

BUTLER  (Samuel)  a  celebrated  English 
jwet,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Strensham  in 
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Worcestershire,  where  he  waa  born  in  1611 
Having  received  a  grammatical  education  at 
the  free -school  at  Worcester,  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he   remained  six  or  seven 
years.     On  his  return  he  lived  some  years  as 
clerk  to  Mr  JefTery  of  Earl's  Coornbe,  an  emi- 
nent justice  of  the  peace,  where  he  had  much 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  literary  studies,  and 
also  to  cultivate  music  and  drawing.     He  next 
lived  under  the  countess  of  Kent,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Selden, 
and  acted  as  his  amanuensis.     His  next  resi- 
dence was  with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  under   Cromwell.    It 
was  in  this  last  situation  that  Butler  acquired 
the  materials  for  his  Hudibras,  by  a  study  of  the 
manners  and  principles  of  those  around  him  ; 
and  particularly  of  sir  Samuel  himself,  a  cari- 
cature  of  whom   constituted  the    celebrated 
knight   Hudibras.      Casuists  have    pondered 
whether  in  this  indulgence  of  his  wit,  the  poet 
was  deficient  in  gratitude.    So  little  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  ;  but  possibly  wits  are  not  very  remark- 
able for  punctilio  on  these  occasions.     Aftef 
the  restoration,  Butler  was  employed  as  secre- 
tary by  the  carl  of  Carbury,  lord  president  of 
Wales,  who  appointed  him  steward   to  the 
court  held  at  Ludlow  castle,  about  which  time 
he  married  Mrs  Herbert,  a  lady  of  good  fa- 
mily and  some  fortune.     The  first  part  of  Hu- 
dibras was  published  in  1663,  and  was  brought 
into  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  well  known 
earl  of  Dorset.    It  immediately  became  highly 
popular  with  the  prevailing  party  in  church 
and  state,  and  served  as  a  general  source  of 
quotation  ;  the  king  himself  perpetually  an- 
swering his  courtiers  out  of  Hudibras.    Cele- 
brated as  it  of  course  rendered  its  author,  it 
did  nothing  towards  extricating  him  from  a 
situation  of  comparative  obscurity ;   and  al- 
though his  indigence  has  been  overstated,  his 
circumstances  were  always  extremely  narrow. 
All  the  bounty  of  the   heedless  and  unfeeling 
Charles,  was  included  in  a  gratuity  said  to 
amount  to  3001. ;  and  an  attempt  to   secure 
him  the  patronage  of  the  giddy  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham   failed,     owing    to   that   nobleman's 
thoughtless  volatility.   'Jims  un patronised,  but 
respected  for  bis  integrity,  and  beloved  for  his 
social  qualities,  he  died  in  1 680,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  Paul's  church,  Covent-garden,  where 
he  latterly  lived  ;  at  the  expence  of  his  friend 
Mr  Longueville  of  the  Temple.    With  the  usual 
posthumous  good  fortune  of  poets,  a  monument 
was,  forty  years  after,  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  alderman  Barber 
the  printer,  lest,  as  the  inscription  observes, 
"  ne  cui  vivo  decerant  fere  omnia,  de  esset 
etiam  mortuo  tumulus" — he  who  when  tir- 
ing wanted  every  thing,   should  when  dead 
also  want  a  tomb.     Of    "  Hudibras,"  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  both  in 
its  style  and  matter  il  is  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal works  that  was  ever  written,  and  that  H 
exhibits  the  faculty  especially   denominated 
wit,  meaning  the  power  of  rer^Utas&T»ata*>i| 
remote  cantrt-gtnX  TemG&faBK***  tmr% 
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tnfetically  and  essentially  than  any  other  sin- 
gle production  in  existence.  Possessed  of  this 
faculty,  of  great  knowledge  of  life,  and  endowed 
with  learning  of  the  mo9t  various  and  recon- 
dite kind,  Butler  united  in  himself  all  the  re- 
quisites for  his  Tery  peculiar  undertaking.  As 
a  work  intended  to  scatter  ridicule  upon  the 
religious  and  political  principles  of  the  puritans, 
its  attraction  was  great  but  temporary.  It  is 
at  being  applicable  to  classes  of  character  which 
exist  for  ever,  that  its  satire  is,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  always  will  be  relished.  Fanaticism, 
hypocrisy,  and  time-serving  venality,  are  of  all 
ages  :  the  wit  that  will  strongly  apply  at  one 
time,  will  serve  for  another,  and  hence  quota- 
tion from  Hudibras  will  never  cease.  As  a 
story  it  is  uninteresting ;  the  Cervantic  loan  of 
knight  and  squire  is  indeed  useful,  but  nobody 
cares  for  their  adventures,  although  much  for 
their  dialogue.  With  respect  to  diction,  coarse 
and  negligent  as  it  is,  and  with  many  of  its  dou- 
ble rhymes  imperfect,  it  is  so  adapted  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  odd  and  whimsical  notions 
and  associations  with  which  the  work  abounds, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  agree  with  Dry  den  tbat 
the  author  would  have  better  effected  his  pur- 
pose in  the  heroic  measure.  In  fact,  the  ori- 
ginality of  Butler  as  to  matter,  elicited  equal 
originality  in  its  delivery ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  Hudibras  altogether  untranslateable, 
although  a  French  version  it  seems  has  been 
attempted.  Some  time  after  his  death,  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  was  published  under  the  title 
of  his  "  Posthumous  Works/'  few  of  which 
were  by  him ;  but  in  1759  an  authentic  publi- 
cation appeared,  entitled  "  Genuine  remains  in 
prose  and  verse  of  Mr  Butler,  from  the  original 
iiSS.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  W.  Longue- 
ville,  esq."  2  vols.  8vo.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  his  misplaced,  and  not  very  happily  ex- 
ecuted, satire  on  the  royal  society ;  and  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  similes  employed  in  Hudi- 
bras, shewing  the  industry  with  which  he  pre- 
pared for  that  work.  The  prose  consists  of 
characters  and  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  all 
indicative  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  the  author. — 
Aikm'i  G.  Diet, — Life  by  Dr  Johnson. 

BUXTON  (Jboediah)  an  extraordinary 
calculator,  was  born  at  Eberton  in  Derbyshire. 
His  father  was  schoolmaster  of  the  village;  not- 
withstanding which  his  education  was  wholly 
neglected,  and  he  was  never  taught  either  to 
read  or  write,  and  how  he  first  learnt  tho  rela- 
tive proportions  of  numbers,  their  powers,  and 
denominations,  he  never  could  remember. 
His  power  of  abstraction  was  so  great  that  no 
noise  whatever  could  disturb  him,  and  when 
asked  any  question  he  would  reply,  and  im- 
mediately return  to  his  calculation  without  the 
least  confusion.  He  was  once  asked  this 
question :  In  a  body  whose  three  sides  are 
13,145,789  yards,  5,642,738 yards,  and  54,965 
yards,  how  many  cubical  eights  of  an  inch  ? 
He  immediately  set  to  woik,  though  in  the 
midst  of  an  hundred  labourers,  and  in  about 
t?e  hours  produced  the  exact  answer.  His 
to  figures  prevented  his  making  the 
progxeaein  any  other  branch  of  know- 
__» _  _  __•  .  sjsjfljsjcts  his  kisae  were  as 
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confined  as  those  of  a  child.  In  1754  he 
walked  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  tho 
Royal  society.  He  was  also  taken  to  see  Rich- 
ard 111  at  Drury-laue,  where  instead  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  entertainment,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  counting  how  many  words  Ciarrick 
uttered,  and  the  6tepsof  the  dancers.  He  was 
married,  and  had  several  children,  and  died  a: 
about  seventy  years  of  age. — Gent.  Mag. 

BUXTON  (John)  an  eminent  Calvinwt 
divine,  was  born  in  1564  at  Camen  in  West- 
phalia. Being  very  learned  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic,  in  the  acquirement  of  which  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  many  learned  Jews, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Basil  in 
the  professorship  of  those  languages,  which  he 
taught  with  great  success.  He  died  at  Basil 
in  1629.  His  works  are  "  Lexicon  Chaldai- 
cum  Thalmudicum  and  Rabbinic um  ;"  "  The- 
saurus Lingua?  Hebraica; ;"  •«  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  the  Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases, 
the  Massora,  &c."  "  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
Dictionary  ;"  "  Hebrew  Grammar ;"  «•  Syna- 
gogue Judaica,  a  Collection  of  Modes  and  Ce- 
remonies ;"  •«  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  ;"  **  In- 
stitutio  Kpistolaris  Hebraica;"  "  Concor- 
dantiae  Hebraica,"  &c.  &c. — Moreri.  Nuuv, 
Diet.  Hist. 

BUXTORF  (John)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Basil  in  1599,  and  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  there.  He 
published  "  A  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lexicon  ;" 
"  Tractatus  de  punctorum  vocalium  et  accen- 
tuum  in  libris  veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicis 
origine,  antiquitatc  et  auctoritate ;"  and  "  An- 
ti-critica,  seu  vindicioo  veritatis  Hebraic ?c ;' 
in  the  two  last  of  which  he  defended  his  fa- 
ther's opinions  concerning  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;" 
"  Florilegium  Hebraicum;"  "  Exercitationes 
Philnlogica-criticas,"  &c.  He  died  at  Basil  in 
1664.  There  were  two  other  Buxtorfs,  John 
James,  and  John,  relations  of  the  former,  who 
both  were  professors  in  the  same  chair  at  Ba- 
sil, and  both  writers  in  Hebrew  literature. — 
Ibid. 

BYNG  (Georok)  viscount  Torrington,  an 
eminent  naval  commander,  was  born  in  Kent 
in  1663,  and  went  young  into  the  navy,  which 
he  quitted  upon  the  invitation  of  general  Kirk, 
governor  of  Tangier,  who  made  him  ensign 
and  afterwards  lieutenant.  In  1684  he  re- 
sumed the  naval  line,  being  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Oxford  by  lord  Dartmouth,  and  the 
year  after  going  lieutenant  of  the  Phucnix  to 
the  East  Indies,  he  was  near  losing  his  life 
in  boarding  a  Zinganian  pirate.  In  1688  be- 
ing in  the  fleet,  fitted  out  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  confidentially 
employed  in  some  negotiations  to  bring  it  over 
to  the  prince's  party.  He  was  soon  after  raised 
to  the  post  of  captain,  and  in  170S  was  made 
rear-admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un- 
der sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Malaga,  for  which  he 
was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In  1706,  hav- 
ing been  created  vice-admiral,  he  was  sent  to 
relieve  Barcelona,  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
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duke  of  Anjoo  ;  he  effected  this  service  with  ' 
great  reputation,  and  in  1708  being  admiral  of 
the  blue,  he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the  pretender,  j 
feasted  by  the  French  from  Dunkirk,  and  pur-  . 
sued  the  French  fleet  to  the  coa.st  of  Scotland, ' 
forcing  it  to  return  without  landing  any  of  the 
troop**.  In  the  same  year  he  conveyed  the  { 
queen  of  Portugal  to  Lisbon,  on  her  marriage ; 
and  on  his  return  was  made  one  of  the  com* 
missionera  of  the  admiralty,  but  not  concur- 
ring with  the  political  measures  of  the  latter ' 
end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  re-  j 
moved.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  employment,  and  created 
a  baronet  j  and  in  1717  a  discovery  being 
made  of  an  intended  invasion  by  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic,  where  he  remained  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Danes  until  the  Swedes  abandoued 
their  design.  In  1718  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  Sicily  against  the 
Spaniard**.  He  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples 
on  the  1st  of  August,  and  found  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  landed  an  army,  and  were  then 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Messina, 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town. 
As  England  and  Spain  were  not  at  war,  the 
admiral  made  every  attempt  to  induce  the  Spa- 
nish commander  to  cease  hostilities  against  the 
Sicilians,  whom  the  English  were  bound  to 
defend  ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  proceeded, 
according  to  his  instructions,  to  employ  force, 
and  giving  chase  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  came 
up  with  the  foremost  sliip  off  Cape  Pesaro,  and 
began  the  attack,  wliich  ended  in  his  obtain- 
ing a  complete  victory,  for  which  he  received 
letters  of  thanks  from  the  emperor,  George  I, 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  His  great  services 
were  rewarded  by  making  him  treasurer  of  the 
navy  and  rear- admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1721  he  was  created  viscount  Torrington,  and 
a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  was  placed  by 
George  II  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  in 
which  situation  he  died  in  1733.  He  left  se- 
veral children:  his  fourth  son,  the  hon.  John 
By  no,  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was 
shot,  for  a  defect  of  duty,  upon  a  rigorous  sen- 
tence, now  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  heartless  policy  of  a  weak 
and  degraded  administration. — Biog.  Brit. 

BYNKERSHOECK  (Cornilius  Van)  a 
Dutch  lawyer,  boru  at  Middlebourg  in  1675. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  and 
after  practising  as  a  barrister  at  the  Hague, 
became  professor  of  law  at  Ley  den,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Holland.  He  died  in 
1743.  Bynkershoeck  was  ono  of  the  most 
learned  among  modern  civilian*  His  works 
w»re  published  at  Geneva  in  1761,  and  at 
Leyden  in  1766.  They  are  written  in  Latin  j 
and  his  treatise  '•  De  Foro  Legatorum  compe- 
tente,"  was  translated  by  Barbevrac  into 
French,  under  the  the  title  of  "  Du  Juge  com- 
petent des  Ambassadeurs,"  1728,  4to.  Bynk- 
ershoeck edited  a  periodical  publication  called 
44  The  New  Mercury  of  the  Hague,"  which  was 
suppressed  owing  to  the  offence  taken  at  the 
•train  of  satire  which  it  exhibited. — Biog.  Univ. 
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BYRNE '(William)  an  eminent  landscape 
engraver,  who  was  a  native  of  London,  and 
began  his  career  as  an  engraver  of  arms  and 
cyphers  on  plate.  Having  graduated  a  pre- 
mium from  the  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  for  a  landscape  engraved  after  Wilson, 
his  talents  were  thought  worthy  of  further  col* 
tivation,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  his  art  under  Aliamet  and  Wille.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  distinguished  hiwifdf 
by  a  variety  of  admirable  performances,  in  a 
peculiar  style  of  excellence.  Among  them 
may  be  specified  the  antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  drawings  of  Thomas  Hearne ; 
views  of  the  lakes  after  Farington,  and  Smith's 
scenery  of  Italy.  He  died  September  24th, 
1805,  aged  sixty- two. — Gent.  Mag. 

BYROM  (John)  an  ingenious  poet, famous 
also  as  an  inventor  of  a  system  of  stenography* 
He  was  l>orn  in  1 691  at  Kersall  near  Man- 
chester, and  received  his  education  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree 
of  BA.  in  1711,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Having  graduated  MA.  he  left 
the  university  and  went  to  Montpellier  to  study 
physic.  While  abroad  he  became  an  admirer 
of  the  mysticism  of  father  Malebranche,  and 
the  wild  reveries  of  madame  Bourignon  and 
Jacob  Behmen.  Returning  to  England  he 
married  his  first  cousin,  and  as  a  means  of 
support  adopted  the  employment  of  teaching 
short-hand  on  new  and  improved  principles. 
In  1724  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  ;  and  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
he  inherited  the  family  estate.  He  died  at 
Manchester  in  1763.  Byrom  wrote  poetry  or 
rather  verse  with  extraordinary  facility,  and 
produced  some  pieces  on  very  unusual  subjects. 
His  pastoral,  entitled  "  Colin  and  Phoebe," 
first  published  in  the  Spectator,  when  the  au- 
thor was  quite  young,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. All  his  productions  are  included  in 
Chalmers's  collection  of  the  English  Poets.— 
Biog.  Brit. 

BYRON  (John)  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam, the  fourth  lord  Byron,  by  his  third  wife. 
He  was  born  at  Newstead  Abbey,  November 
8,  1725,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  British,  navy.  He  still  held 
that  rank  in  1740,  when  the  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea  against  the  Spaniards  took  place 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Anson* 
The  Wager,  captain  Cheap,  to  which  Mr 
Byron  belonged,  was  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  squadron,  and  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island  to  the  southward  of  Chiloe.  After  en- 
countering the  most  dreadful  sufferings  from 
famine,  a  small  number  of  the  crew,  including 
the  captain  and  Mr  Byron,  reached  the  isle  of 
Chiloe,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Chili,  and  detained  some  time  at 
Valparaiso  and  St  J  ago ;  but  were  at  length 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  an  absence  of  more  than  five  years* 
At  a  subsequent  period  Mr  Byron  published  a 
"  Narrative"  of  his  disastrous  ulunhiiBjq, 
which  is  extremely  interesting ;  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  Wt  alatotassv 
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manner  in  which  it  if  written.  The  young  sea- 
man was  not  deterred  by  his  misfortunes  from 
pursuing  his  naval  career ;  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  gradually  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  when  his  skill  and  enter- 
prising spirit  occasioned  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  He  sailed 
from  England  June  21st  1764,  and  having  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  returned  home  in 
May  1766.  Several  islands  were  explored  in 
this  voyage,  which  were  afterwards  visited  by 
Bougainville  and  Cooke ;  and  experiments 
were  also  made  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
Harrison's  timekeeper,  and  its  consequent 
value  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude. 
This  officer  subsequently  was  made  an  admiral, 
and  commanded  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
American  war.  He  died  in  1768  leaving  one 
son  John,  who  dying  before  his  uncle  lord 
Byron,  the  title  of  the  latter  descended  to  his 
only  son  George  Gordon,  the  poet. — Coote't 
Continuation  of  Russet's  History  of  Modern 
Europe, 

BYRON  (Gborob  Gordon)  lord  Byron,  an 
English  peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  was 
born  in  Hollis  Street,  London,  Jan.  22, 1788. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  last 
article,  and  succeeded  his  great  uncle  William 
lord  Byron,  while  at  school  in  1798.     His  fa- 
ther was  the  admiral's  only  son,  captain  John 
Byron  of  the  guards,  so  notorious  for  his  gal- 
lantries and  reckless  dissipation,  by  his  second 
wife  Catherine  Gordon,  an  Aberdeenshire  heir- 
ess, and  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  house  of 
Huntley.    By  the  eccentricity  and  misconduct 
of  the  old  lord  Byron,  and  of  the  captain  his 
nephew,  the  reputation  of  the  family  of  Byron, 
so  ancient  and  honourable  in  English  history, 
had  been  considerably  tarnished,  when  it  was 
fated  to  give  birth  to  the  first  poet  of  his  age. 
The  former  was  tried  by  his  peers  for  killing 
his  relation,  Mr  Chaworth,  in  a  combat  with 
■words,  after  a  tavern  dispute,  under  circum- 
stances so  equivocal,  that  he  was  indicted  for 
murder,  and  only  saved  from  the  penalty  at- 
tendant on  manslaughter  by  pleading  his  peer- 
age, an  escape  which  did  not  prevent  liim  from 
being  consigned  by  public  opinion  to  a  life  of 
seclusion  and  obscurity.    Captain  Byron,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  dissipated,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  "mad   Jack  Hymn." 
He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day, 
but  so  immersed  in  all  the  fashionable  vices, 
that  at  length  to  be  seen  in  his  company  was 
deemed  discreditable.    In  his  twenty-seventh 
year  he  seduced  Amelia,  marchioness  of  Car- 
marthen, daughter  of  the  earl  of  Holdernesse, 
to  whom,   on  a  divorce   following,  he  was 
united  in  marriage.    This  ceremony  the  ill- 
fated  lady  did  not  survive  more  than  two 
Tears,   when  he  took  for  a  second  wife  Miss 
Gordon,  whose  fortune  he  quickly  dissipated, 
leafing  her  a  destitute  widow  in  1791,  with  a 
•OB,  the  celebrated  subject  of  this  article,  then 
only  three  years  of  age.     Previously  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  having  been  deserted 
Byron  prudently  retired  with  her 
Aberdeen,  where  she  lived  in 
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narrow  circumstances  and  great  seclusion.     It 
is  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  in  these  put* 
paiatory  details,  in  the  present  instance,  because 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  early  childhood  of  lord  Byron,  seems 
to  have  operated  very  materially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  very  striking  character.     Until  seveu 
years  of  age  the  care  of  his  education  rested 
solely  on  his  mother,  to  whose  excusable,  but 
injudicious  indulgence,  some  of  the  wayward- 
ness by  which  it  was  subsequently  marked, 
was  even  by  himself  attributed.     Being  then 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  that  disadvantage, 
added  to  a  slight  malconformation  in  one  of  his 
feet,  naturally  rendered  him  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar solicitude,  and  to  invigorate  his  constitu- 
tion, he  was  not  sent  to  school,  but  allowed  to 
brace  his  limbs  upon  the    mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  where  he  early  acquired  asso- 
ciations, and  encountered  a  mass  of  legendary 
lore  which  indisputably  nurtured  his  poetical 
tendencies.     At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  more  distinguished    for  great  occasional 
exertions  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  intervals 
of  absence,  rendered  necessary  hy  his  delicacy 
of  health,  than  by  his  general  application.     In 
all  boyish  sports  however,  the  ardour  of  his 
temperament  uniformly  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount his  natural  disadvantages.      In  1793 
the  death  of  his  great  uncle,  without  is^ue, 
gave  him  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  family, 
on  which,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
removed  from  the  immediate  care  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
the  late  lord  Byron,  a  lady  herself  of  consi- 
derable poetical  abilities.     On  this  change  the 
youthful  lord  was  placed  at  Harrow,  where  ho 
distinguished  himself  more  by  his  love  of  manly 
sports  and  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  than  by 
his  attention  to  his  studies,  or  placid  sulnni>- 
sion  to  school  discipline ;    but  although  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  life  he  indulged  in  some 
animadversion  upon  the  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem in  public  schools,  he  always  cherished 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  Harrow,  and 
of  its  master,  Dr  Drury.     While  yet  at  school, 
he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  great   uncle, 
whom  he  met  with  on  his  occasional  visits  to 
Newstead.  This  lady,  to  whom  he  ver\  beauti- 
fully alludes  in  a  wel  1-known  poetical  '*  1 )  ream ,' ' 
although  some  interviews  and  billets  seem  to 
have  passed  between  them,  ultimately  married 
another  and  more  mature  suitor.     This  disap- 
pointment  exceedingly  annoyed  a  spirit    so 
ardent  as  that  possessed  by  the  youthful  lover, 
who  appears  to  have  been  deeply  wounded  by 
the  circumstance.    When  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,    ho  was  entered   of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;    and  here,  as  at  Harrow, 
his    dislike   of    discipline    drew    uj>on    him 
much  unavoidable   rebuke,  which   he  repaid 
with  sarcasm  and  satire;   and   among  other 
practical  jokes  kept  a  bear,  which  he  observed 
be  was  training  up  for  a  degree*     At  nineteen 
'ie  quitted  the  university,  aud  took  up  uif»  ie- 
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sidonce  at  the  family  seat  of  Newstead  Abbey, 
where  be  indulged  himself  chiefly  in  amuse- 
ment, and  especially  in  aquatic  sports  and 
swimming.  Tn  1807,  while  still  at  Newstead, 
he  arranged  his  early  productions,  which  he 
caused  to  be  printed  at  Newark,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  by  Georgo  Gor- 
don Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.  These  poems,  al- 
though exhibiting  some  indication  of  the  future 
poet,  also  betrayed  several  marks  of  juvenility 
and  imitation,  which  induced  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  to  indulge  in  a  celebrated  attack, 
much  less  distinguished  for  wit  or  acumen, 
than  for  unreasonable  causticity  and  ill-nature. 
The  ridicule  and  neglect  produced  by  this  cri- 
tique, roused  the  anger  of  the  rising  poet,  who 
took  an  adequate  revenge  in  his  celebrated 
satire  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  He- 
viewers."  The  spirit  of  resentment  is  seldom 
very  just,  and  in  many  respects  the  anger,  rather 
thau  the  judgment  of  lord  Byron  guided  his 
pen  on  this  occasion.  It  happened  too,  singu- 
larly enough,  that  owing  to  party  and  other 
predilections,  a  number  of  the  persons  satirised 
in  this  poem,  no  long  time  after  were  number- 
ed among  the  friends  of  the  author;  for  which 
reason,  after  passing  through  four  editions,  he. 
suppressed  it.  It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that 
about  this  time  lord  Byron  gave  into  a  career 
of  dissipation,  too  prevalent  among  the  youth- 
ful possessors  of  rank  and  fortune,  when  alto- 
gether uncontroled.  Such  was  also  his  dispo- 
sition, that  whatever  formed  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  the  energy  of  his  character  always 
was  urged  him  to  an  extreme.  Thus  his  fortune 
was  deeply  involved  before  he  had  attained  legal 
maturity,  and  his  constitution  much  impaired 
by  the  excesses  in  which  he  spent  it.  This 
however  was  not  a  course  to  last ;  and  in  the 
year  1809  he  determined  to  travel,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  company  with  his  fellow  collegian, 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  esq.  he  embarked  at  Fal- 
mouth for  Lisbon,  ana  proceeded  by  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spam  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  subsequent  peregrination  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  having  been  rendered  so  famous  by 
his  fine  poem  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgri- 
mage." He  returned  home  in  June  1811,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  two  years,  and  had  not  long 
arrived  before  he  was  summoned  to  Newstead, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
mother,  who  breathed  her  last  before  he  could 
reach  her.  Towards  the  end  of  his  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  he  declared 
that  he  should  break  off  his  commerce  with 
the  muses ;  but  resolutions  of  this  nature  are 
seldom  maintained  and  encouraged,  as  it  seems, 
by  his  relation  Mr  Dallas,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  first  tvo  c/mtosof  "  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage."  This  assumption  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wayward  libertine,  satiated  by  an  over 
cultivation  of  pleasure,  into  misanthropy,  te- 
dium, and  listlessness,  and  that  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  application  would  necessarily  be 
made  to  himself,  afforded  another  proof  of  the 
great  mental  originality  of  lord  Byron.  There 
was  however  a  boldness  in  the  repulsive  per- 
sonification, and  a  force  and  an  energy  in  the 
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mode  of  supporting  it,  so  indicative  of  great 
powers,  that  it  at  once  produced  its  impression, 
and  placed  the  fame  of  its  author  on  an  emi- 
nence, whence  there  never  can  be  an  absolute 
rctrogradation.  Eulogy  now  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters ;  and  none  were  more  lavish  of  it 
than  the  board  of  criticism  who  had  exer- 
cised such  premature  severity  on  his  early  vo- 
lume. Even  the  readers  who  hesitated  to  ap- 
prove the  misanthropy  and  sombre  views  of 
human  nature  afforded  in  this  extraordinary 
production,  confessed  its  genius,  and  made 
allowances  for  a  tone  and  a  hue  which  angry 
recollections  and  the  involuntary  self-reproof 
of  a  strong  mind  might  at  once  engender  and 
excuse.  Thus  the  feelings  of  admiration  be* 
came  general,  and  the  strong  current  of  fashion 
turning  directly  in  his  favour,  his  acquaintance 
was  widely,  not  to  say  universally  courted;  and 
his  first  entry  on  the  stage  of  public  life  may 
be  dated  from  this  era.  Nor  were  the  man- 
ners, person,  and  conversation  of  lord  Byron 
of  a  nature  to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which 
his  talents  had  invested  him.  Although  easy 
and  affable  in  his  general  manners,  the  latent 
reserve  of  conscious  genius  was  always  observ- 
able, added  to  which,  the  associations  con- 
nected with  his  identification  with  his  own 
Childe  Harold,  excited  a  mysterious  and  inde- 
finable curiosity.  Even  his  physiognomy 
was  eminently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est which  he  otherwise  inspired  ;  the  predomi- 
nating expression  of  his  fine  features  being  that 
of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  although  when  en- 
gaged with  interesting  discussion,they  as  forcibly 
exhibited  gaiety,  indignation,  and  satire.  Thus 
in  the  imitative  world  of  fashion,  the  enthusias- 
tic looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  serious  to  ad- 
monish, and  the  soft  with  a  desire  to  console. 
The  latter  sympathy  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  excited  too  powerfully  in  certain  quarters, 
for  the  suggestions  either  of  honour  or  of  pru- 
dence at  all  times  to  control ;  and  a  course  of 
noxious  intrigue  was  the  consequence,  the  ul- 
timate vanity  of  which  is  always  as  certainly 
experienced,  as  its  temporary  intoxication. 
It  is  more  gratifying  to  observe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  licence,  he  was  capable  of  the 
most  delicate  and  generous  actions,  of  which 
a  number  of  well  authenticated  instances  are 
on  record.  The  quick  and  scrutinising  glance 
which  he  had  cast  on  Eastern  character  and  man- 
ners, were  now  manifested  in  "  The  Giaour  ;" 
"The  Bride  of  Abydos;"  "The  Corsair," 
(the  copyright  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Childe  Harold,  he  gave  to  Mr  Dallas;) 
"  Lara  ;"  and  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth  ;"  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  For 
parliamentary  duties  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
decided  distaste  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return 
from  the  Continent  that  he  ventured  to  speak* 
He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  February  181f , 
from  the  opposition  bench,  against  the  frame- 
work bill,  and  was  argumentative  and  lively, 
if  not  very  original.  Having  now  become  a 
character  whose  support  might  be  of  considera- 
ble consequence,  he  waa  congratulated  ac-  A 
cordingly.  Another  time  he  addressed  tat  ^k 
house  in  support  of  Catholic    iimiiiiiyllnm^  '^| 
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and  a  third  and  last  time  on  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Major  Cartwright.  On  the  Cd  of 
January  1815  he  married  Anna  Isabella,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  Noel,  Bart., 
to  whom  he  had  proposed  himself  a  year  be- 
fore, and  been  rejected.  The  fortune  received 
with  his  lady  was  not  large.,  and  his  own  hav- 
ing been  previously  much  enthralled,  the  reck- 
less system  of  splendour  which  succeeded  the 
marriage  could  not  be  long  maintained,  and 
after  enduring  considerable  embarrassments,  it 
was  finally  settled  that  lady  Byron,  who  had 
presented  his  lordship  with  a  daughter  on  the 
10th  of  December,  should  pay  her  father  a  visit 
until  better  arrangements  could  be  made. 
Trom  this  visit  lady  Byron  ultimately  refused  to 
return,  and  a  formal  separation  ensued,  the  exact 
merits  of  which  will  n.ost  likely  never  be  ascer- 
tained. '1  his  rupture  produced  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  most 
contradictory  rumours  prevailed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lord  Byron  left  England  with  an  ex- 
pressed resolution  never  to  return.  He  crossed 
over  to  France,  through  which  he  passed  ra- 
pidly to  Brussels,  taking  on  his  way  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  then  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  took  up  his  al>ode  at 
Venice.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Mr  Hobhouse, 
who  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  completed  his  third  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  which  showed  that  his  wounded  mind 
had  iu  no  degree  chilled  his  poetic  fire.  Not 
long  after  appeared  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon,  a  Dream,  and  other  poems  ;"  and  in  1817 
"  Manfred/'  a  tragedy,  and  the  "  Lament  of 
Tasso."  In  one  of  his  excursions  from  Italy, 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Abydos,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Tenedos  and  the  island 
of  Scio,  where  he  likewise  staid  three  months, 
daring  which  time  he  visited  every  classical 
scene,  and  frequently  slept  in  the  peasants 
cottages,  to  whom  his  liberality  made  him  a 
welcome  guest.  He  also  visited  several  other 
islands,  and  at  length  repaired  to  Athens, 
where  he  sketched  many  of  the  scenes  of  the 
fourth  and  last  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
poem  was  published  in  1818,  and  duly  sus- 
tained the  high  reputation  of  the  author.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  the  playful  jeu  d'esprit 
of  "  Beppo,"  in  the  mixed  and  pointed  man- 
ner of  the  Italian  style  of  poetical  humour.  In 
1819  was  published  the  romantic  tale  of  "  Ma- 
zeppa,"  and  the  same  year  was  marked 
with  the  commencement  of  his  extraordi- 
nary nondescript  poem,  "  Don  Juan,"  wluch 
his  bookseller,  Mr  Murray,  declined  openly  to 
publish,  in  consequence  of  an  extent  of  free- 
dom and  of  satire,  which  it  was  foreseen  would 
exceedingly  startle  the  graver  portion  of  so- 
ciety. Of  this  celebrated  production  it  is  as 
vain  to  deny  the  licence,  as  the  genius ;  but 
much  severe  censure  has  been  passed  on  it  in 
respect  to  particulars,  which  the  error,  if  such 
it  was,  belonged  to  the  style  of  composition, 
than  to  the  poet.  In  the  so  much  cen- 
m  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the 
the  grave,  the  pathetic,  and 
'       *•  great  distinction  of 


the  Italian  models  on  which  be  to  strikingij 
improved.     Tn  18£0  was  published  «'  Manno 
Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,"    a  tragedy,  written 
with  an  avowed  attention  to  the  exploded  sys- 
tem of  the  dramatic  unities,  which  too  fre- 
quently subtracts   from  the  interest,  all  that 
it   gives   to   more  cold   and   classical    quali- 
ties, nor  did  this  effort  of  lord  Byron's  prove 
an  exception.     The  next  year  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  defence  of 
the  poetical  character  of  Pope,  which  had  been 
rated  very  low  in  that  writer's  life  of  him.  This 
dispute  arose  out  of  a  disposition  in  certain  cri- 
tics to  ground  poetical  character  exclusively 
on  a  tendency  to  deal  with  the  primary  asso- 
ciations connected    with    natural  objects  and 
affections,  rath*'  than  on  the  more  complex 
and  factitious  combinations  produced  by  arc  and 
cultivation.     Right  probably  in  the  main,  this 
school  not  unfrequeutly  pushes  its  theory  to  an 
extreme,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  lord 
Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  somewhat 
hyperbolically  exalted.     In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  noble  drama  of  "  Sardanapalus," 
indisputably  the  finest  of  his  tragic  offspring  , 
•'  The  Two  Foscari,"  a  tragedy;  and  "  Cain," 
a  mystery.    The  last  is  a  production  of  great 
power,  but  it  has  been  highly  censured  for  the 
speeches  given  to  Lucifer  and  Cain.    The  au- 
thor, in  answer  to  a  loud  and  general  outcry 
on  this  score,  defended  himself  by  the  example 
of  Milton,  and  asked  how  the  first  rebel  and 
the  first  splenetic  murderer  ought  to  be  made 
to  speak.    The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
Cain  and  Satan  are  made  to  deal  largely  in  the 
knotty  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  manage  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  theologists,  either  in  poetry  or  in  prose* 
When  lord  Byron  quitted  Venice,  after  visiting 
several  parts  of  the  Italian  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria,   he  settled  at  Pisa ;    where  he  became 
connected  with  the  Gamba  family,  in  whose 
behalf  he  endured  some  inconvenience,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  the  counts  Gamba, 
and  the  open  residence  of  the  countess  with 
lord  Byron.     In  1822,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  on  invitation  had  become 
his  guest,  and  Mr  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly,  the 
periodical  publication  called  «•  The  Liberal," 
was  commenced,  which  principally,  owing  to 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr  Shelly,  (who  perished 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,) extended    only  to  four  numbers.     In 
this  work  first  appeared  the  celebrated  '•Vision 
of  Judgment,"    caused   by  the  scarcely  less 
burlesque  performance,  under  the  same  title, 
by  Mr  Southey.    It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
that  the  publisher  was  prosecuted  by  an  offi- 
cious party  society,  which  the  good  sense  of 
the  public  soon  after  frowned  out  of  exist* 
ence,  and  that  he  was  fined  100/.     The  li- 
cence assumed  was  no  doubt  very  great;  but 
it  was  generally  felt,  that,  upon  a  satirist,  and 
party  and  personal  opponent,  the  original   Vi- 
sion must  have  acted  as  an  almost  irresistible 
incentive.     "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  a  mystery, 
also  first  appeared  in  the  Liberal.    It  is  found- 
ed on  the  supposed  intercourse  between  angels 
and  the  daughters  of  earth  before  the  flood. 
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and  possesses  great  force  and  beauty.  The  la- 
ter cantos  of  Don  Juan,  with  *•  Werner/'  a 
tragedy,  and  the  '•Deformed  transformed," a 
fragment,  bring  up  the  rear  of  lord  Byron's 
performances.  In  the  autumn  of  18'J2  he 
quitted  Paris  and  wintered  at  Genoa,  and  now 
began  to  indulge  those  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mahome- 
tan yoke,  which  determined  1dm  to  lend  them 
the  aid  of  his  person,  purse,  and  influence.  It 
would  also  appear,  by  some  noble  verses  which 
have  been  printed  since  his  death,  that  a  secret 
consciousness  of  his  career  of  action  having  too 
long  been  unworthily  bounded,  induced  him  to 
seek  a  nobler  sj>ecies  of  distinction,  than  one  of 
mere  self-engrossment  and  successful  gallantry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
teudency  of  powerful  minds,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  existence,  to  break  from  the  enthral- 
ments  of  pleasure  and  the  senses,  because  it 
has  been  the  great  theme  of  allegory,  ever 
since  allegory  wan  invented.  In  addition  to 
being  satisfied  with  the  usual  enjoyments  of  a 
dissipated  man  of  rank,  and  disgusted  with 
the  sameness  of  common-place  life,  many  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  render  lord  Byron 
an  enthusiast  for  Greece,  where  his  high  poetic 
faculties  had  been  first  duly  developed.  In 
common  with  many  more,  the  associations 
connected  with  its  illustrious  history,  doubt- 
less served  to  stimulate  his  social  concern  for 
its  modern  degradation  ;  but  in  him  these  feel- 
ings were  quickened  by  a  due  acquaintance 
with  its  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  its  vari- 
ous races  of  wild  and  picturesque  manners, 
and  by  the  personal  interest  which  he  had  al- 
ready excited  there.  Whatever  the  exact 
combination  of  motive,  in  August  18£3  he  em- 
barked, accompanied  by  five  or  six  friends,  in 
an  English  vessel  which  he  had  hired  for  the 
purpose,  and  arrived  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  campaign.  He  established  himself 
some  time  in  Cephalonia,  and  despatched  his 
friends,  Messrs  Trelawney  and  Hamilton 
Brown,  with  a  letter  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  their  information  in- 
duced him  to  generously  advance  13,000/.  for 
the  relief  of  Missolunghi.  The  dissention 
among  the  Greeks  gave  him  great  pain,  and 
involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties  ;  and 
his  sarcastic  humour  would  frequently  vent  it- 
self, both  at  their  expence  and  that  of  many 
warm  partisans,  who  had  more  zeal  for  their 
welfare  than  knowledge  of  the  best  manner  of 
advancing  it.  At  length,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, he  sailed  from  Argostoli  with  two 
Ionian  vessels,  and  taking  considerable  spe- 
cie on  board,  he  proceeded  to  Missolunghi; 
where,  after  considerable  hazard  and  danger, 
and  the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels,  he  finally  ar- 
rived, and  was  received  with  every  possible 
mark  of  honour  Grecian  gratitude  could  devise. 
His  influence  was  immediately  salutary  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  ferocity  with  which  the  war 
was  waged  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  produce  union  among 
their  leaden.  He  immediately  began  to  form 
n  brigade  of  Soiiotee,  five  hundred  of  whom 
«m  taken  into  his  pay,  with  a  view  to  an  ex- 
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pedition  against  Lepanto ;  but  each  was  the 
disorderly  and  unsettled  temper  of  these  troops, 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  it.  This  unexpected 
disappointment  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  on 
the  lMh  February  he  was  attacked  with  a  se- 
vere fit  of  the  epilepsy.  He  had  subsequently 
other  attacks,  but  at  length  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  began  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  he  was  recommended  to  remove 
for  a  while  from  the  flat,  marshy,  and  on* 
healthy  scite  of  Missolunghi  to  Zante.  This 
step,  with  his  usual  tenacity,  he  refused  to  take : 
"  I  cannot  quit  Greece  (he  wrote  to  a  friend) 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  even  of 
( supposed  )  utility.  There  is  a  stake  worth  mil- 
lions ;  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand  at 
all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  While  I  say 
this,  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties,  dissensions, 
and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  them  by  all  rea- 
sonable people."  On  the  expedition  against 
Lepanto  being  given  up,  other  projects  were 
proposed  with  reference  both  to  military  ope- 
rations and  to  congresses  for  uniting  eastern 
and  western  Greece  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  fatal 
moment  was  at  hand  which  was  to  deprive 
the  Greek  cause  of  its  firm  and  energetic  friend. 
On  the  9th  of  April  lord  Byron,  while  riding 
out,  gotextremely  wet ;  and,  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  former  disorder,  a  fever 
ensued,  which  it  is  thought  might  have  yield- 
ed to  copious  bleeding  iu  the  first  instance, 
but  which,  owing  either  to  his  own  objec- 
tion, or  the  inadequate  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sician of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  was  des- 
tined to  prove  fatal  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
April  1824.  During  his  illness,  some  fine 
traits  of  humanity  and  feeling  for  his  attendant* 
were  exhibited  by  lord  Byron,  and  nearly  hia 
last  words,  previous  to  sinking  into  the  lethargy 
which  ended  in  death,  were  "  My  wife,  my 
child,  my  sister ! — you  know  all,  you  must  amy 
all," — his  utterance  then  failed  him,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  referring  to  the  same  near 
connexions.  Thus,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
prematurely  died  this  extraordinary  genius  and 
man,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  the  people  whose 
cause  he  had  so  generously  espoused,  who  de- 
creed every  possible  public  testimony  of  their 
sorrow.  Nor  was  his  death  a  subject  of  leas 
regret  to  many,  who  looked  for  a  noble  recom- 
pence  in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  for  much  of 
the  waywardness  and  eccentricity  of  its  com* 
menccment  and  preceding  progress.  Many  of 
his  errors  were  evidently  the  result  of  a  too 
early  release  from  all  discipline  and  control ; 
and  the  unaccountable  neglect  which  family 
circumstances  had  thrown  round  him.  In 
other  respects,  the  vices  and  failings  of  lord 
Byron  were  much  magnified  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  genius  and  character,  which  attracted 
an  intensity  of  observation  to  much  conduct 
in  him,  that  is  by  no  means  very  singular  in 
the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  This  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  at  once  to  admire  and  con- 
demn, accompanied  as  it  was  with  an  invotmv 
tary  tendency  to  confound  the  character  of  thaV 
poet  with  some  of  the  most  ranaaSfe 
tuna  of  hia  Sma^n^iftfm,W^w^nsl^X'*J^^B\, 
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ncy  him  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sequel  too 
obviously  nurtured  a  degree  of  personal  vanity 
which  doubtless  formed  the  greatest  weakness 
of  his  character.     Common  place  censure  pro- 
duces little  effect  when  coupled  with  great  ad- 
miration ;  and  still  less  is  effected  by  the  viru- 
lence of  party  attack,  or  by  direct  personal  hos- 
tility.   The  morals  of  lord  Byron,  on  the  score 
of  gallantry,  it  is  impossible  to  defend ;  but  he 
has  obviously  been  too  exclusively  condemned 
for  failings,  wliich  have  been  passed  over  very 
lightly  in  more  common  men  of  equal  and  su- 
perior rank.    Again,  his  carelessness  of  female 
reputation,  and  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
resentment,  are  altogether  indefensible  ;  but  it 
if  certain  that  tbey  were  mixed  up  with  great 
humanity,  benevolence,  and  generosity,  as  was 
proved  by  his  generous  distribution  of  the  for- 
tune devolving  on  lady  Byron,  on  the  death  of 
her  mother.     It  was  evident,  too,  from  his 
death,  and  many  other  circumstances,  that 
whatever  his  pride  and  resentment  at  being  so 
decisively  abandoned,  he  nurtured  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  husband  and  father  deep  in  his 
bosom.    In  fact,  in  conduct  as  in  mind,  he 
was  powerful  but  irregular,  and  altogether  one 
of  those  extraordinary  characters  to  whom  the 
application  of  general  rules  is  nugatory.    In 
respect  to  several  disputed  points  of  his  con- 
duct, the  •'  Memoirs,     by  himself,  (which  he 
gave  to  Air  Moore  to  raise  a  loan  from  Mr 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  and  which  that  gentle- 
man, at  the  instance  of  his  family,  thought 
proper  to  destroy,)  would  doubtless  have  given 
much  information  to  the  world.    As  it  is,  cer- 
tain journals  of  visiters  and  of  temporary  compa- 
nions, professing  to  record  his  conversation, 
but  poorly  supply  their  place.    The  body  of 
lord  Byron  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid 
in    state   in  London,  but  was    subsequently 
escorted  out  of  town  by  a  funeral  procession, 
of  which  several  distinguished  characters,  and 
a  number  of  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  formed  a  pait.    ft  was  received  at  Not- 
tingham by  the  corporation,  and  attended  to 
the  place  of  interment  at  Muck  well,  near  his 
own  seat  of  Newstead  Abbey,  where  a  plain 
marble  slab  merely  records  liis  name  and  title, 
date  of  death,  arid  age.    Besides  his  only  legi- 
timate child  and  heiress,  lord  Byron  left  ano- 
ther daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  left  5,000/. 
on  the  condition  of  not  marrying  an  English- 
man.   The  successor  to  his  estate  and  title 
was  his  cousin,  Capt.  George  Anson  Byron,  of 
the  royal  navy.    Speaking  of  that  which  will 
alone  concern  posterity,  the  character  of  the 
productions  of  this  great  and  eccentric  genius, 
it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  the  real  or  pre- 
tended objections  to  them,  that  they  will  last 
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as  long  as  the  language  in  which  tbey  are 
composed*    One  of  these  objections,  as  usually 
stated,  is  very  unphilosophically  defined.     Of 
the  two  grand  classes  into  which  creative  ge- 
nius is  divided — Jjie  assumptive  and  the  reflec- 
tive— lord  Byron  evidently  belonged    to  the 
latter  ;  the  distinguishing  character  of  which  is 
a  mixing  up  of  the  writer's  feelings  and  con- 
victions  in  all    which  he   product*.     Early 
led  into    a    prevalent    train    of  associations, 
in  all  liis  works  it  predominates,  and  he  is 
great  precisely  for  that  reason.      One  set  of 
associations  and  convictions  may  in  themselves 
be  more  agreeable  than  another,   but  every 
poet,  of  this  class  in  particular,  can  deal  effec- 
tively only  with  his  own.  Hence  the  opposition 
of  this  species  of  genius  to  the  Shakespearian 
or  dramatic ;  and  hence  too  the  reason,  that 
as  a  dramatist,  Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  succeeded,  and  was  half  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  Shakespeare  on  that  account. 
Sardanapalus  may  be  called  an  exception  ;  but 
who  cannot  perceive  that  Sardanapalus  is  the 
poet  himself,  and  the  Greek  slave  one  of  the 
devoted  feminine  sketches  in  which  ho  always 
so  much  delighted  ?    Even  in  his  lighter  pro- 
ductions, including  "  Don  Juan,"   the  self- 
emanative    origin  of  the  whole  of  the  por- 
traiture, description,    reflection,  humour,  and 
satire,  is  equally  traceable,  and  as  already  ob- 
served, forms  its  extreme  originality.      The 
meretricious  licence  assumed  in  this  extraor- 
dinary production,  it  would  be  useless  either 
to  dofend  or  deny ;  but  setting  aside  a  few 
reckless  personalties,  it  is  probable  that  its 
wayward  unconventional  spirit,  equally  careless 
of  what  order  of  party  spirit  or  self-love  it  of- 
fended, or  what  latent  weaknesses  or  hypo- 
crisy it  exposed,  did  more  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  it  in  certain  quarters,  than  the  free- 
doms which  were  so  generally  objected  to. 
In  regard  to  high  life  in  particular,  the  poet  is 
a  sort  of  Mephistophiles,  with  very  alarming 
powers  of   suggestion  and  penetration.      To 
conclude,  lord  Byron  was  a  great  and  untame- 
able  spirit,  bounded  however  by  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  was  peculiar     and  essentially 
self.    The  result  is  before  the  world,  and  will 
certainly  be  lasting,  although  it  is  obvious  that 
opinion  in  respect   to  moral  merits  and  ten- 
dency, will  never  be  altogether  uniform.    Lord 
Byron's  works  are  published  in  both  the  octavo 
and  small  octavo  sixes;   in  the  former  in  7 
vols.,  the  first  five  published  by  Murray,  the 
concluding  two  by  Hunt  and  Clarke  ;  in  small 
octavo  in  8  vols.,  six  by  Murray,  two  by  Hant 
and  Clarke. — Ann.  Biog.    Fletcher's  Narrative, 
The  various  Magazines,  Sfe,  <5fe. 
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or  CAB-BEN-ZOHA1R,  an  emi- 1  hornet  and  his  new  sect,  which  so  exasperated 

Arabian   poet  and"  rabbi   among  I  the  prophet,  that  he  made  war  on  the  Jewish 

■■sW  itd  — ihracad  Judaism,  fle  I .  Arabian  tribes,  in  hopes  of  seising  him    After 

■vents  against  Ma- 1  the  successes  of  Mahomet,  Caab,  desirous  of 
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nfipetmg  him,  turned  mahometau,  and  wrote 
some  verses  in  his  praise,  which  so  pleased 
him  that  he  granted  his  pardon  and  received 
him  into  favour,  presenting  him  with  his  man- 
tle, which  was  afterwards  purchased  from  his 
heirs,  by  the  caliph  Moawiah,  at  an  enormous 
price.  Caab  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  the  composition  of  the  koran. 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  AC. 
622.  His  poem  was  printed  at  Ley  den  in 
17  48. — D'  Htrbelot.     Marigny  Hist*  des  Arabet. 

CABANIS  (Peter  John  Gkoroe)  a  phy- 
sician and  politician  of  eminence,  born  at 
Bayonne  in  France,  about  1756.  He  settled 
at  Paris,  and  during  the  revolutionary  commo- 
tions,,  became  connected  with  Mirabeau,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred. 
Under  the  government  of  Buonaparte  he  was 
appointed  a  senator.  He  died  at  Meulan  in 
1807.  His  works,  which  relate  principally  to 
medicine,  have  considerable  merit.  Among 
them  are — "  Du  Degr6  de  Certitude  de  la  M6- 
deciue,"  8vo  ;  "  Coup  d'ecil  sur  les  Revolu- 
tions, et  la  Reforme  de  la  Medicine,"  8vo ; 
"  Des  Rapportes  du  Physique  et  du  Morale 
de  1* Homme,"  t  vols.  8vo ;  "  Observations 
sur  Its  Affections  Catarrhales  en  general," 
8vo.  He  also  published  an  account  of  the  last 
illness  and  death  of  Mirabeau. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

CABESTAN  or  CABESTAING  (William) 
a  provencal  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
famous  for  his  talents,  and  still  more  for  his 
horribly  romantic  fate.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  castle 
of  the  baron  de  Cabestan.  A  lady  of  whom 
he  became  enamoured,  and  whom  he  cele- 
brated in  one  of  his  poems,  administered  to  him 
some  love-powder  or  portion,  which  had  the 
effect  of  driving  him  out  of  his  senses ;  and  on 
his  recovery,  by  means  of  an  antidote,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  mistress  was  not  unreasonably  con- 
verted into  hatred.  Cabestan  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Tricaline  Carbonal, 
the  wife  of  Raymond  de  Seillans,  whose  jea- 
lousy is  said  to  have  prompted  him  to  order 
the  unhappy  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
heart  to  be  served  up  in  a  dish  to  his  wife  ; 
who,  on  being  told  what  she  had  fed  upon, 
flied  of  grief.  Ibis  event,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  about  1213,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  legendary  tales  and  ballads. — 
Moreri. 

CABOT  (Sebastian)  a  navigator  of  great 
eminence  and  abilities,  was  born  at  Bristol 
about  the  year  1477.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who  resided  much  at 
Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  skill 
in  navigation.  Sebastian  was  early  instructed 
in  the  mathematical  knowledge  required  by  a 
seaman,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  had  made 
several  voyages.  In  1495  John  Cabot  obtained 
from  Henry  VII  letters  patent  empowering 
him  and  his  three  sons  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and 
Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and  con- 
quer and  settle  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
permimion  the  king  supplied  one  ship,  and  the 
awrchants  of  London  and  Bristol  a  few  smaller 
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ones,  and  in  1496  John  and  Sebastian  wuTeo 
to  the  north-west,  and  in  the  July  of  the  same 
year  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  explored 
up  to  latitude  67.  The  accounts  of  this  voy- 
age are  attended  with  much  obscurity,  but  it 
seems  that  in  a  subsequent  voyage  the  father 
and  son  sailed  as  far  as  cape  Florida,  and  www 
actually  the  first  who  saw  the  main  land  ot 
America.  Little  is  however  known  of  the 
proceedings  of  Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  ensuing 
twenty  years,  but  it  seems  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  by  the  patronage  of  sir 
Thomas  Peart,  vice-admiral  of  England,  he  pro- 
cured another  ship  to  make  discoveries,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies by  the  south,  in  which  attempt  be  failed* 
This  disappointment  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  quit  England  and  visit  Spain, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  respect  and 
appointed  pilot-major.  An  opulent  company 
of  Spanish  merchants  soon  after  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  projected  expedition  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  through  the  newly-discovered 
straits  of  Magellan.  Accordingly,  in  1525,  he 
sailed  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  and  failing  from  the  opposition 
of  his  crew  in  his  view  of  reaching  the  Spice 
Islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
where  he  discovered  St  Salvador,  and  erected 
a  fort  there.  He  subsequently  reached  tlie 
great  river  Paraguay,  and  remained  on  the 
American  coast  a  considerable  time,  with  a 
view  of  forming  an  establishment.  Being 
disappointed  in  the  expected  aid  from  Spain, 
he  ultimately  returned  home  with  all  his  crew, 
but  was  not  very  favourably  received,  owing  to 
his  failure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
his  severe  treatment  of  the  mutineers  of  his 
crew.  He,  notwithstanding,  continued  in  the 
service  of  Spain  for  some  years  longer,  but  at 
length  returned  to  England  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  protector  Somerset  to  the 
young  king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his 
conversation,  and  settled  a  pension  on  him  as 
grand  pilot  of  England.  From  this  hour  he 
was  consulted  on  all  questions  relating  to  trade 
and  navigation ;  and  in  155?,  being  governor 
of  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  he 
drew  up  instructions,  and  procured  a  license 
for  an  expedition  to  discover  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  north.  These  instructions, 
which  are  preserved  in  Hackluyt's  collection 
of  voyages,  form  a  rery  honourable  proof  of  his 
sagacity  and  penetration.  He  was  also  go- 
vernor of  the  Russian  company,  and  was  very 
active  in  their  affairs.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1557,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  character  both  as  a 
skilful  seaman  and  a  man  of  great  general  abi- 
lities. He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the 
variations  of  the  compass;  and  besides  the 
ordinances  to  be  found  in  Hackluyt,  he  pub- 
lished a  large  map  of  the  world,  as  also  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  Navigatione  nelle  putt 
Septentrionali,  per  Sebastiano  CabotsV'  M» 
Venice,  1583.— CompWTi  Lhm  tf  (4s 
Btoj.  Brit. 
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CABRAL  or  CABRERA  (Pedro  Al- 
va res)  an  eminent  navigator,  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  second  fleet  fitted  out  for  the 
East  Indies  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in 
1500,  in  which  voyage  he  was  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country, 
that  part  of  South  America  now  called  Brazil. 
The  spot  on  wliich  he  landed  he  called  Santa 
Cruz,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  now 
separated,  and  somewhat  precariously  governed 
as  an  independent  empire.  From  this  coast  he 
proceeded  to  Sofala  in  Africa,  after  losing 
thirteen  of  his  ships,  and  thence  sailed  to 
Calicut,  where  he  entexed  into  a  treaty  with 
the  zamorin  for  a  commercial  establishment. — 
Mutual  jealousies  taking  place,  a  war  ensued, 
and  Cabral  burnt  several  ships  in  the  port,  bat- 
tered the  town,  and  forced  the  zamorin  to 
comply  with  his  terms.  After  making  another 
treaty  with  the  prince  of  Cananor,  he  returned 
to  Portugal,  in  1501,  richly  laden.  Cabral 
died  in  his  own  country,  leaving  an  account  of 
his  celebrated  voyage,  printed  in  an  Italian 
translation,  by  Ramusio,  at  Venice. — Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

CACCIA  (Guolielmo)  a  painter,  surnamed 
11  Moncalvo  from  his  residence  there,  was 
bora  in  1568,  at  Montebone,  in  Montferrat. 
His  small  madonnas  are  celebrated,  but  it  is 
not  to  them  alone  that  he  owes  his  reputation ; 
hie  abilities  as  a  fresco-painter  were  consider- 
able, and  he  painted  some  very  fine  altar- 
pieces.  His  daughters,  Francesca  and  Or- 
sola,  were  also  painters  in  fresco,  and  so 
much  alike  are  their  performances,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  He  died  in  1635. 
— Ibid. 

CACCINI  (Giulio)  a  celebrated  musician 
and  dramatic  composer,  of  the  16th  century,  a 
native  of  Rome,  but  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  resident  at  Florence,  where,  in  1600,  he 
composed,  in  conjunction  with  Peri,  the  opera 
of"  Eur  i  dice,"  ou  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
between  Henry  the  4th  of  France,  and  Marie 
de  Medicis.  This  opera,  which  was  acted  at 
Florence  in  1600,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
ever  performed  in  public.  He  also  published 
a  work,  entitled  "  Nuove  Music  he, '  printed 
at  Venice  in  1614,  the  year  previous  to  his 
decease.  A  daughter  of  his,  named  Francesca, 
was  much  admired  at  Florence  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  both  as  a  composer 
and  a  poetess. — Burney't  Hist,  of  Mus. 

CADAMUSTO  (Aloysio  or  Lewis)  a 
famous  Venetian  navigator  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Having  been  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  in  a  voyage  from  Venice  to 
Flanders,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Infant  Don 
Henry,  celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  enter- 
prising mariners.  That  prince  took  Cadamusto 
into  his  service,  and  employed  him  in  mari- 
time expeditions  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  one  of  which  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  were 
discovered.  This  navigator  wrote  an  account 
af  his  voyages,  first  published  in  1507,  and 
afterward*  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Gry- 
andotherc  Cadamusto,  after 
at  Lego*  inPorta- 
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gal,  returned  to  Venice  in  1464,  and  proba- 
bly died  there,  but  at  what  period  is  not 
exactly  known. — Tiraboschi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
CADMUS,  the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Bocotia, 
is  one  of  those  personages  of  antiquity  whose 
real,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  their  fabu- 
lous liistory.  The  only  fact  which  may  be  de- 
pended upon  is,  that  a  man  of  this  name,  a 
native  of  Phoenicia,  founded  a  colony  in  Greece, 
and  first  introduced  letters  into  that  country.— 
These  letters  were  Phoenician,  and  were  at 
first  only  sixteen — four  were  afterwards  added 
by  Palamedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  The 
arrival  of  Cadmus,  and  foundation  of  Thebes, 
is  dated  in  the  Arundelian  marbles  in  the  64  th 
year  of  the  Attic  era,  1519  BC. — Moreri. 

CADMUS,  the  Milesian,  the  first  Greek 
who  wrote  history  in  prose,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Halyattes  in 
Lydia.  He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Miletus  and  of  all  Ionia,"  in  four  books, 
of  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  makes 
mention,  saying  that  it  was  current  in  his  time, 
but  the  best  judges  thought  it  supposititious. — 
Suidas  mentions  another  Cadmus,  who  wrote 
the  "  History  of  Athens,"  in  sixteen  books.— 
Vosshts.  Hist.  Grxc. 

CADOGAN  (William)  an  ingenious  phy- 
sician,  who  raised  himself  into  notice  by  his 
writings  on  domestic  medicine.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
MD.  in  1755.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
gout,  in  wliich  he  strongly  recommended  ab- 
stinence as  the  best  mode  of  treating  that  dis- 
order. Dr  Cadogan,  who  was  a  practitioner 
of  the  old  school,  has  in  this  work  displayed, 
in  an  agreeable  style,  adapted  for  popular  pe- 
rusal, the  opinions  of  Sydenham  and  Boer- 
haave,  and  with  some  novelty  of  manner  in- 
culcated obvious  and  important  truths.  This 
treatise  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  He 
likewise  was  the  author  of  an  "  Essay  on 
Nursing."  He  died  in  1797,  aged  86.— 
Recti  Cyclopedia. 

C/EDMON,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  oldest  specimen  of  Saxon  poetry 
extant.  Tliis  is  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  or  sacred 
song,  preserved  by  king  Alfred,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Bedo's  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
the  same  language,  published  by  Junius,  was 
by  him  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  fragment ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  considered  as  the  com- 
position of  a  later  writer  of  the  same  name.— 
Turners  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — British 
Critic,  vol.  26. 

C^LIUS  AURELIANUS,  or  ARIANUS, 
an  ancient  physician,  who  was  a  native  of  tho 
town  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  medical  philosophers  called  me- 
thodists.  He  wrote  in  Latin  ;  and  among  Ids 
works  none  are  extant  except  a  treatise  on 
chronic,  and  another  on  acute  diseases,  which 
have  been  published  at  Amsterdam  with  tho 
notes  of  Almeloveen,  and  by  Haller  in  "  Artia 
Medicaa  Principes,"  Lausanc,  1744.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  AD,  150*— • 
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Hallm  BibU  Med.  Pract.  Hutchinson's  Biog. 
Med. 

C^ESALPINUS  (Andrew)  a  physician  and 
natural  philosopher  of  the  16th  century,  who 
is  said  to  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  the 
physiological  and  botanical  discoveries  which 
have  since  immortalized  the  names  of  Harvey 
and  Linnaeus.  Caesalpinus  was  a  native  of 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany  ;  and  after  having  been 
professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  he  became  first 
physician  to  pope  Clement  VIII,  and  lecturer 
at  the  College  della  Sapienza  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1603,  aged  83.  In  his  "  Quaes- 
tiones  Peripateticae," .  Venet.  1571,  are  some 
hints  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  his  treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  Florent,  1583, 
exhibits  the  earliest  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants  founded  on  resemblance  of  structure. — 
Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.     Hutchinson  $  Biog.  Med. 

CiESAR  (Caius  Julius)  a  celebrated 
Roman  commander,  not  less  distinguish- 
ed for  his  personal  talents  than  for  the 
importance  of  those  events  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected. He  was  descended  from  the  Julian 
family,  whose  origin  the  flattery  of  the  poet 
Virgil  deduced  from  Ascanius  or  Julius,  the 
son  of  ^Eneas.  His  father,  Lucius  Caesar,  died 
at  an  early  age,  after  having  held  the  office  of 
praetor;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Aure- 
JiusCotta.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  BC.  100, 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Quintilis,  after- 
wards denominated  July  in  honour  of  him. — 
When  he  was  but  sixteen  he  lost  his  father, 
soon  after  which  he  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  had  been  in- 
timately connected  with  Caius  Marius,  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  rival  of 
Sylla ;  who,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  marriage, 
possessed  supreme  authority  at  Rome.  The 
aunt  of  Caesar  had  been  the  wife  of  Maiius, 
and  his  forming  a  new  connection  with  the 
party  of  that  chief  gave  great  umbrage  to  Sylia; 
who,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce 
Caesar  to  repudiate  his  wife,  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  and  issued  a  decree  of  proscription 
against  him.  He,  however,  fortunately  con- 
cealed himself  till  the  powerful  intercession 
made  for  him  prevailed  on  Sylla  to  exempt 
him  from  the  proscription,  though  he  told  the 
petitioners  they  would  repent  their  interference, 
for  that  he  foresaw  in  Caesar  many  Mariuses. 
Caesar  then  made  a  campaign  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  bravery  gained  him 
the  honour  of  a  civic  crown.  Returning  home 
he  displayed  his  talents  as  an  orator,  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cornelius  Dolabella,  for  mal- ad- 
ministration as  a  provincial  governor.  The  de- 
sire of  intellectual  improvement  led  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Rhodes  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Apollonius  Molo,  a  famous  Greek  professor 
of  eloquence,  under  whom  Cicero  also  studied. 
In  his  passage  he  was  captured  by  Cilician  pi- 
rates, on  which  occasion  he  behaved  with  great 
hauteur  while  among  them,  and  after  paying 
more  than  double  what  they  required  for  his 
ransom,  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty 
than  he  fitted  out  some  ships,  followed  and  took 
the  pirates  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death* 
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On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  M 
the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  those 
ambitious  schemes  which  he  meditated.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  after- 
wards quaestor,  and  then  tvdile.  In  these  offices 
he  distinguished  himself  by  paying  public  ho- 
nour* to  the  memory  of  Marius,  and  by  a  most 
profuse  liberality,  which,  while  it  serve/l  to 
make  him  popular,  involved  him  deeply  in  debt. 
On  the  death  of  Metellus,  the  chief  pontiff,  Ca- 
sar  became  a  candidate  for  that  high  dignity, 
which  he  obtained  in  opposition  to  two  powerful 
rivals.  After  this  he  oecame  pnetor,  and  then 
obtained  the  government  of  Spain,  whence  he 
returned  the  year  following,  having  acquired 
wealth  sufficient  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts, 
though  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1,600,000/.  sterling.  It  was  on  his  journey  to 
Spain,  in  passing  through  a  poor  village  in  the 
Alps,  that  he  is  said  characteristically  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man 
in  this  place,  than  the  second  in  Rome." 
He  now  formed  the  memorable  league  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  termed  the  Jirst  triumvi- 
rate, which  rendered  those  three  chiefs  masters 
of  the  destiny  of  Rome.  The  first  consequence 
of  this  union  was  the  election  of  Caesar  to  the 
consulship,  in  the  year  59  BC.  His  colleague 
in  office  was  Bibulus,  who  had  so  little  influence 
in  the  management  of  puplic  affairs  that  it  wae 
sarcastically  observed  the  period  of  his  govern- 
ment instead  of  being  termed  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  ought  to  be  called  the  con- 
sulship of  Csesar  and  Julius.  On  the  expiration 
of  office  this  great  commander  obtained  from  the 
senate  the  government  of  the  province  of  Gaul 
for  five  years,  with  the  command  of  an  army  of 
four  legions.  In  the  year  58  BC.  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  delegated  authority,  and  entered 
on  that  brilliant  career  of  military  glory  which 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  gave 
him  a  reputation  which  almost  assured  the  suc- 
cess of  his  future  undertakings.  The  history  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  adjacent  countries 
has  been  written  by  himself,  forming  the  subject 
of  his  famous  "  Commentaries,"  which  must  be 
consulted  for  the  details  of  events  by  far  too  nu- 
merous and  complicated  to  be  more  than  hinted 
at  in  this  biographical  sketch.  Caesar  not  only 
reduced  to  subjection  various  independent  na- 
tions of  Gaul,  and  brought  the  whole  country 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  bat  he 
also  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  re- 
pulsed the  German  tribes,  defeating  their 
king  Ariovistus,  and  completely  breaking  up 
a  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  against 
the  Roman  power.  He  besides  twice  invaded 
Britain,  an  island  previously  almost  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  where  though  he  made  no  per- 
manent conquests,  yet  he  opened  the  way  for 
future  adventurers.  He  continued  in  Gaul  till 
51  BC,  having  had  his  commission  renewed 
by  the  senate,  for  a  second  term  of  five  years. 
The  result  of  his  operations,  while  governor  of 
this  province,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
bable  facts.,  that  he  captured  800 
towns,  subdued  300  nations,  and 
lives  of  a  million  of  men,  enikM»% 
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and  bin  followers  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, with  the  plunder  of  the  subjugated  terri- 
tory. Imposing  as  were  his  exploits  hitherto, 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  act  on  a  more  im- 
portant theatre.  Of  his  confederates,  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  the  latter  had  lost  his  life  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  the 
former,  jealous  of  his  fame  and  power,  was 
about  to  become  his  professed  enemy.  Caesar 
however  had  many  partisans  at  Rome,  where 
Pompey  resided ;  and  when  the  influence  of 
the  latter  with  the  senate  procured  a  prolonga- 
tion of  his  government  of  Spain,  while  his  ri- 
val was  commanded  to  resign  that  of  Gaul,  he 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decree,  and  presuming 
on  the  favour  of  the  people,  proceeded  with 
bis  army  towards  Rome.  Another  decree  was 
issued,  declaring  that  Caesar  should  be  treated 
as  a  public  enemy,  if  he  did.  not  give  up  his 
command  within  a  certain  time ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against 
him.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  that  arms 
should  decide  the  question,  whether  Pompey 
or  Caesar  should  be  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  latter,  with  his  wonted  activity, 
immediately  passed  with  his  army  across  the 
Rubicon,  a  small  stream,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Gallic  province,  and  began  his 
march  to  Rome.  Pompey,  unable  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  to  oppose  him,  fled  to  the  sea- 
port of  Brundusium,  and  thence  to  Dyrrachium 
in  Greece,  leaving  Italy  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  rival.  At  Rome,  Caesar  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  treasury,  and  received  the 
submission  of  those  who  remained  in  the  city. 
A  poweiful  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose 
him  in  Spain,  and  tliither  he  proceeded,  leav- 
ing Mark  Antony  to  protect  his  interests  in 
Italy.  Returning  from  Spain,  crowned  with 
success,  he  was  declared  dictator,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  consul,  together  with  one 
of  his  partisans.  Pompey  was  still  in  Greece, 
attended  by  the  heads  of  the  patrician  party, 
and  commanding  a  numerous  army.  Thither 
Caesar  proceeded,  and  with  forces  inferior  in 
number,  but  consisting  principally  of  veterans 
used  to  victory,  met  him  on  the  plain  of  Phar- 
salia  in  Thessaly,  and  gave  him  a  complete 
overthrow.  Pompey  only  escaped  the  carnage 
of  the  field  of  battle  to  fall  the  victim  of  trea- 
chery in  Egypt,  whither  he  fled,  attended  by 
a  few  friends.  Caesar  pursued  him,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  when  the  head  of  his 
rival  was  presented  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  moved  to  tears  by  the  spectacle.  He 
displayed  great  magnanimity  to  the  friends  of 
the  fallen  chief*  dismissing  frequently  with  his 
bounty  such  as  came  within  his  power.  At 
Alexandria  he  became  involved  in  a  dangerous 
contest  with  the  Egyptians,  from  which  he  ex- 
tricated himself  with  success,  and  committed 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  the  famous 
Cleopatra.  The  fascinations  of  that  princess 
for  a  while  delayed  him  in  his  victorious  ca- 
reer ;  but  at  length  he  left  her  to  go  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  was 
in  arms  against  the  Romans.  This  war  was 
terminated,  that  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
the  often-cited  words  "Veni,vidi, 
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vici,"  "  I  came,  1  saw,  1  conquered."     Hav 
ing  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  went  through 
Greece  to  Rome ;  where,  having  rewarded  his 
friends  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  made 
such  regulations  as  he  thought  necessary  tc 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa  to  crush  the  remnant  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  there  assembled  under  Cato, 
and  other  leaders.    He  was  again  successful , 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  honoured 
with  foui-  several  triumphs  for  his  respective 
victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Asia,    and  Africa. 
His    warlike   labours  however  were   not    at 
an   end.      The    sons  of  Pompey   had    col- 
lected   a   formidable     force   in    Spain,    and 
thither,    after   a  short    respite,     Caesar   led 
his  army  to  combat  them.  The  battle  of  Mun- 
da  followed,  and  the  genius  of  Caesar  prevailed, 
though  the  result  of  the  contest  at  one  time 
appeared  so  doubtful  that  he  was  about  to  kill 
liimself  in  despair.    Another  triumph  followed 
the  return  of  the  conqueror  to   Rome.     His 
power  was  now  at  its  height.    He  was  created 
perpetual  dictator ;  and  though  nothing  could 
add  to  his  authority,  his  partisans  wished  to 
bestow  on  him  the  title  of  king.     The  people, 
gratified  by  largesses,  and  amused  with  public 
games  and  shows,  seemed  disposed  to  submit 
their  necks  to  the  yoke.   Csesar  himself,  uncon- 
scious of  impending  danger,  was  planning  new 
schemes  of  conquest,  when  a  plot  was  formed 
to  destroy  him,  in  which  many  of  his  own  de- 
pendants were  involved,  together  with  persons 
of  republican  principles  who  had  fought  against 
him.     Disregarding  some  intimations  which 
he  had  received  of  the  conspiracy,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March, 
and  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  his  combined  foes. 
This   event  happened    4$  BC.     Caesar  had 
three  wives,  but  no  children  by  either  of  them. 
A  natural  son,  the  fruit  of  his  connexion  with 
Cleopatra,  was  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony. 
The  character  of  this  distinguished  individual 
can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly  in  point  of 
talent.     His  uniform  success  in  almost  every 
undertaking  could  only  have  resulted  from  the 
union  of  the  most  active  industry  with  the 
highest  degree  of  personal  address,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  abilities.    It  was  well  said 
of  him  by  Luc  an,  that  "  he  thought  nothing 
done  while  any  tiling  remained  to  be  done." 
He  was,  in  short,  indefatigable.    His  demerit 
as  a  conqueror  or  a  subverter  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  must  be  variously  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  great  and  dazzling  qualities 
even  of  a  Ca?sar  ought  not  to  blind  die  eyes  of 
the  reflective  portion  of  mankind  to  the  danger 
of  vindicating  his  career  on  the  principle  of 
the  inability  of  a  great  country  to  preserve  its 
ancient  liberties.    It  is  the  existence  of  such 
men  as  Caesar  which  chiefly  creates  the  diffi- 
culty.   This  great  man  may  however  justly 
claim  the  negative  praise  of  not  having  been  a 
merciless  conquer  or.     He  is  scaicely  less  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  talents  than  an  a  war- 
rior.   Of  his  numerous  writings  scarcely  any- 
thing is  left  but  his  commentaries  on  his  wati 
in  Gaul  and  the  civil  war.    Among  many  va* 
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Suable  editions  of  these  works  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Dr  Clarke,  London  1712,  folio ; 
and  that  of  Oudendorp,  L.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols. 
4to. — Suetonius.    Plutarch.     Univ.  Hut; 

C/ESAR  (Sir  Julius)  a  learned  civilian, 
was  born  at  Tottenham  in  Middlesex,  in  1557, 
and  was  the  son  of  Caesar  Adelmar,  a  Genoese 
physician  to  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B  A.  as  a  member  of  Magdalen 
hall,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  created  doctor  of  civil  law.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  master  of  requests,  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  and  master  of  St  Catharine's 
hospital  near  the  Tower.  On  the  accession  of 
king  James  he  was  knighted  by  that  prince, 
and  constituted  chancellor  and  under-treasurer 
of  the  exchequer,  and  sworn  of  Ids  majesty's 
privy- council.  In  1614  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  upon  which  he  resigned  his 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After 
passing  through  many  honourable  employments, 
and  continuing  master  of  the  rolls  for  above 
twenty  years,  he  died  in  1636,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  and  remarkable  for  his  charity  to  all 
who  were  worthy  and  in  want,  and  as  a  judge 
strictly  upright.  His  manuscripts  were  sold 
by  auction  in  1757,  and  produced  3567.  He 
had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Henry,  who 
were  each  eminent  in  their  way.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  latter,  Henry,  educated  in  Baliol  college, 
became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1609. 
and  afterwards  dean  of  Ely.  He  founded  two 
scholarships  and  two  fellowships  in  Jesus*  col- 
lege. Cambridge,  to  be  elected  from  the  king's 
free -school  at  Ely,  and  gave  a  noble  benefac- 
tion to  Ely  cathedral  ;  but  his  executor  being 
prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  principal  money  of 
these  benefactions,  the  whole  was  lost  to  both 
the  cathedral  and  the  college. — Biog.  Brit. 
Be  nth  ain't  Ely. 

CAFFARELLI  (Gaetano  Majorano)  a 
celebrated  singer,  born  at  Naples  in  1703,  and 
fellow-pupil  with  Farinelli  under  Porpora. 
His  master  is  said  to  have  made  him  practise 
the  elements  of  singing  from  a  single  sheet  of 
music-paper  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  without  any  further  instruction,  he  pro- 
nounced, him  the  first  singer  in  Europe.  Caf- 
farelli  visited  England  in  1738,  but  was  in  bad 
health  during  the  whole  of  his  stay;  nor  did 
he  attain  to  the  height  of  his  popularity  till  af- 
ter his  return  to  Italy.  He  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  his  talents,  with  which  he  purchased 
the  dukedom  of  Santo  Dorato  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan dominions,  and  died  in  1783,  bequeathing 
it  to  a  favourite  nephew. — Burney  tllist.  of  Mus. 

CAGLIARI  (Paul)  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Paul  Veronese,  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1532,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  sculptor,  but  evincing  his  turn  for  painting 
very  early,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle  Antonio  Badile.  On  the  procurator 
Grimani  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  he  invited  Paul  to  attend  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
works  of  M.  Angelo  and  R    lhael.    His  noble 
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manner  of  exercising  his  art  procured  him 
great  esteem  from  Titian,  Guido,  and  all  the 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period.  His  pictures 
are  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  but  the  principal 
are  in  the  churches  of  Venice.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent colourist,  and  understood  all  the  magic 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  of  the 
graces  and  harmony  of  composition  ;  but  the 
connoisseurs  regard  him  as  deficient  in  correct 
drawing  and  propriety  of  costume.  His  four 
banquets  are  among  his  most  esteemed  pieces, 
and  of  these  the  marriage  of  Cana  is  preferred. 
This  great  artist  died  at  Venice  in  1588.  Hit 
eldest  son,  Carletto,  after  his  death,  finished 
some  of  his  imperfect  pieces,  and  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  own  compositions, 
when  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  26.  Gabriel, 
his  youngest  son,  also  received  the  instruc* 
tions  of  his  father,  but  not  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, quitted  the  art  and  dedicated  himself  to 
commerce. — Bryan1*  Dict.  of'  Paint,  and  Eng* 
D'ArgenvilU  Vies  de  Paintres. 

CAGLIOSTRO  (count  Alexander)  a 
noted  impostor,  whose  real  name  was  Joseph 
Balsamo,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  1743.  His 
father  died  whilst  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  the  relations  of  his  mother,  who 
placed  him  in  the  seminary  of  St  Roche  at 
Palermo,  from  which  he  ran  away  more  than 
once.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
friars  of  mercy,  among  whom  he  entered  as  a 
novice,  and  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
the  apothecary  of  that  order,  under  whom  be 
acquired  the  elements  of  physic  and  chemistry. 
But  even  this  did  not  cure  his  roving  disposi- 
tion, and  weary  of  the  punishment  which  hit 
frolics  caused  him  to  receive,  he  threw  off  the 
cowl  and  returned  to  Palermo.  After  com- 
mitting a  variety  of  frauds  there,  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  quit  Palermo,  and  to  roam 
the  world  at  large.  At  Messina  he  became 
associated  with  a  certain  Altotas  a  Greek, 
who  passed  himself  off  for  a  great  chemist.  In 
company  with  him  Balsamo  visited  the  Ar- 
chipelago and  landed  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  they  staid  about  forty  days; 
during  which  time  Altotas  employed  him- 
self in  manufacturing  a  sort  of  silky  stuff 
from  hemp  and  flax,  by  which  he  got  a 
great  deal  of  money.  From  Alexandria  they 
proceeded  to  different  places ;  but  were  at 
length  driven,  by  contrary  winds,  to  Malta, 
where  Altotas  died,  and  Balsamo  proceeded  to 
Naples,  and  married  a  wife  as  abandoned  as 
himself.  Tliis  accomplished  couple  travelled 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  pretending  to  be  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  agency,  and  thereby 
collected  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  cre- 
dulous. Ihey  next  proceeded  to  London, 
where  connt  Cagliostro,  as  he  called  himself, 
established  a  new  order  of  masonry,  which  he 
called  the  Egyptian  masonry.  Of  this  a  female 
class  was  established  by  his  wife  ;  aud,  to  aid 
certain  splendid  ceremonies,  she  borrowed  the 
jewels  of  many  ladies  of  quality,  who  put  up 
with  the  loss  rather  than  subject  themselvee  * 
merited  ridicule.  After  practising  their 
tures  here  for  some  time  successfully* 
went  to  Paris,  whfiM  \kes  u*<A  Va>%  *f 
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CAOSOU  ' Awiw ,  an  *«=*•«  Irafcaa 
mr?'xs/ct*t  *r.d  ma^^macirian,  who  was  the 
an  ...vr  '/  v*&*  TaHar/i*  treaeaiee  on 
t*/.  *J  *r>T./>*.  Hi*  frLjoortnaetry, 
trar.»!a2*d  ir.t/>  \r*r:s\i,  and  y^*uk*A  at  Pans 
wifK  th*  'if!*  of  «•  7  rigoBtMnetrie  rectihgne  et 
ftphen/p*/'  1H06,  4to,  is  one  of  the  best 
work* on  the  subject.    He  died  at  Verona  in 

CAIKT  or  CAYET  'Petm  Vicroa;  sienr 
da  la  PaJma,  a  French  divine  and  historian  of 
t)i«  sixteenth  century.  He  wu  born  in  Tou- 
rain*,  of  Protestant  parents,  and  after  being 
•donated  sjnder  CaJvin  at  Genera,  wu  set- 
tled as  mini«t*r  of  a  reformed  church.  He 
left  thin  situation  to  become  chaplain  to  the 
tmuc*m  Catherine,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  Hav- 
ing 4«j t/**"j ti'-f i tly  incurred  the  charge  of  being 
a  ma^i/rian,  in  consequence  of  hit  fondness  for 
the  th*-u  fashionable  studies  of  alchemy  and  as- 
trology, and  being  alao  accoaed  of  having 
written  a  book  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  public  brothels,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  minifttenal  office  by  a  synod.  He  then 
nrof'MMfd  himjylf  a  convert  to  the  catholic 
faifli,  on  wliirb  occasion  lie  received  a  letter 
of  fifigrfitulation  from  pope  Clement  VIII. 
He  retired  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  was  or- 
dained ]iri(*Mt,  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  royal  trroffssor  of  Hebrew.  His  works 
cormist  of  theological  tracts  in  defence  of  his 
newly  adopted  creed :  "  Chronologic  Noven- 
naire,"  1608,  5  vols.  8vo,  containing  tlie  his- 
t»ry  of  the  nine  years'  war  which  preceded  the 
jiear.it  of  Vervins  in  1598  ;  and  "  Chronologic 
Heptniitiaire,"  1605,  8vo,  extending  the  his- 
tory fiom  I.Vm  to  1604.  Doth  these  works 
are  much  rsteomed.  Cayet  died  in  1610, 
aged  eighty- five.  A  continuation  of  his  chro- 
nologies from  1604  to  1644,  was  published 
uiitlrr  the  title,  of  "  Mercure  Francois,"  25 
\oln.  Ilvo. — Moreri.     Mfog»  Univ. 

CAIIJJ''  (Nicholas  Law  is  do  la)  an  emi- 
nent nmthriimtician  and  natural  philosopher, 
born  at  Itoumigny,  in  the  diocese  of  Kheims 
hi  171.H.  His  father,  who  had  been  in  the 
Army,  employed  himself  in  studying  mechanics, 
and  communicated  to  tho  son  an  early  taste  for 
the  mathematical  sciences.    In  17*9  he  was 

it  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studiea,  and  after- 
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He  sisa  as- 
im;«:raz.t  £vru  ieii£i»  i=  rf»e 
Irsre  ci  Ox>  earri:.  rv  th#  scecsuraaon  o^  a  ie- 
gree  on  the  meraiiy.  Si  cWrees  sost^  ef  the 
equator,  and  £xed  xh*  stsadan  ai  tie  isse*  of 
France  and  Bcorboa.  La  1734  be  :eomed 
v>  Lis  native  coansrr,  to  ec?OT  the  ccitfami 
which  his  labours  had  acquired.  His  p«£b«- 
tions  are  nunsrroos  ;  besides  a  great  stttSct 
of  valuable  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  he  was  the  author  of  ele- 
mentary works  on  geometry,  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, and  optica ;  of  a  set  of  very  correct 
solar  tabks ;  and  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Astro- 
;  nomia;  randamenta  norissimis  Softs  et  Stella- 
1  rum  Observationibus  subiliuta."  His  bbovrs 
as  an  editor  were  considerable,  and  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1762,  interrupted  one  of 
bis  greatest  undertakings,  a  genera]  history  at 
astronomy. — Memoiret  dt  CAemtL  da  Scitmea, 
1764.     AUdn'i  G.  Biog.     Biog.  Pair. 

CAJ  ETA  N  (Cardinal)  an  eminent  states- 
man and  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Gaeta  or  Cajeta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  whence  his  usual  denomination,  his 
proper  name  being  Thomas  de  Vio.  After  hav- 
ing been  educated  among  the  Dominicans,  he 
became  a  friar  of  the  order  and  at  length  ge- 
neral. Pope  Julius  II  employed  him  at  the 
council  of  Pisa  in  151  J;  and  Leo  X  in  1517 
gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  year  following 
he  was  sent  legate  to  Germauy,  to  excite  the 
emperor  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  In  three 
conferences  which  he  held  with  that  reformer 
at  Augsburg,  the  apprehension  of  compromis- 
ing his  authority,  by  descending  to  argumeut, 
induced  him  to  behave  with  so  much  hauteur 
to  the  great  reformer,  as  to  widen  instead  of 
healing  the  breach  in  the  church.  Adrian 
VII  sent  him  legate  into  Hungary,  and  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  not  being  able  to  obtain  j>os- 
session  of  the  archbishopric  of  Palermo,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  I*o,  he  accepted 
of  the  see  of  his  native  city  Gaeta  in  its  stead. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  dedicated  to 
literary  pursuits  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1554,  aged  sixty -sic     His  writings  consist  of 
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note*  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  a  commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  all  but  Solomon's  Song,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Revelations  ;  and  controversial 
tracts  against  the  Protestants. — Moreri,  Tira- 
boschi. 

CAIUS  or  GAIUS,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
was  contemjwrary  with  Papinian,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  body  of  legal  institutions.  This  work, 
with  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theo- 
dosian  codes,  the  novels  of  the  subsequent 
emperors,  the  sentences  of  Julius  Paulus,  and 
the  writing*  of  Papinian,  were  used  by  Anianus, 
the  chancellor  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
in  the  compilation  of  the  code  called  Brevia- 
rium  Anianum,  long  considered  as  the  only 
legal  work  of  authority  when  the  Roman  laws 
were  in  force.  Caius  died  about  AD,  210.- 
Jlutler'i  Hor<t  Juridic*  Subseciv*. 

CAR'S,  See  Kaye. 

CALABER,  See  Qitintus. 

CALANUS  an  Indian  philosopher,  who  fol- 
lowed Alexander  to  the  Indies.  After  enjoy- 
ing good  health  for  eighty-three  years,  being 
tormented  with  the  colic,  he  requested  that 
prince  to  cause  his  funeral  pile  to  be  erected, 
to  which  he  reluctantly  assented.  Crowned 
with  flowers,  he  ascended  the  pile  with  a  com- 
posed countenance,  saying,  that  "  as  he  had 
lost  his  health  and  seen  Alexander,  life  had  no 
more  charms  for  him."  He  endured  the  flames 
without  discovering  any  symptoms  of  pain,  and 
perished  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  BC  3to. 
Quintns  Cnrtitif..    Avian. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  a  presbyterian  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  distinguished  for 
his  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  pe- 
riod preceding  the  restoration  of  Charles  il. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1600,  ami  was  edu 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  his  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  Arminians  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  a  fellowship.  He  however  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  Dr  Eel  ton,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  gave  him  a  living.  He  was  afterwards  a 
lecturer  at  St  Edmund's  Bury,  till  the  order  for 
reading  the  book  of  sports  and  other  similar 
measures  of  the  high  church  party,  induced  him 
to  resign  and  openly  declare  himself  a  non- 
conformist. Soon  after  the  valuable  rectory  at 
Rochford  in  Essex  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  earl  of  Essex  ;  and  in  1639  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Aldermary, 
on  which  he  removed  to  London,  and  engaged 
warmly  in  the  religious  disputes  then  in  agita 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  famous 
treatise  against  episcopacy,  entitled  "  Smec- 
tymnuus, '  a  word  formed  from  the  initials  of 
the  christian  and  airnames  of  those  concerned 
i  U  He  frequently  preached  before  the  house 
of  Commons,  and  became  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster.     Like  the 

•  est  oi  the  leading  prcsbyterians  however,  he 
disapproved  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
I  ing,  and  made  a  fruitless  opposition  to  the 

•  snrpation  of  Cromwell.  He  even  took  an  ac- 
'ivf  itart  in  the  restoration  ;  and  after  that 
•rent  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  and 
was  offered  the  b.shopric  of  Lichfield,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  refuse.    The  memorable 
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act  of  uniformity,  passed  in  1663,  confirmed 
the  triumph  of  the  high  church  party,  and 
obliged  Calamy,  among  many  others,  to  resign 
his  church  proferment.  He  died  October  $9th« 
1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  he  had  witnessed,  and  which  is 
stated  to  have  caused  or  hastened  his  death. 
Besides  his  controversial  writings  he  was  the 
author  of  several  sermons,  formerly  very  po- 
pular. His  son,  Dr  Benjamin  Calamy,  who 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  an  epis- 
copal clergyman,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  publication  of  "  A  Discourse  about  a  scru- 
pulous Conscience,"  1 683,  designed  as  a  cen- 
sure of  the  non-conformists.  It  provoked  a 
reply  from  Thomas  Delaune,  a  minister  of  that 
party,  for  writing  which  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  where  he  died.  Edmund  Calamy, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  adhered  to  the  sen- 
timents of  his  grandfather,  and  was  a  dissent- 
ing minister  of  considerable  eminence.  He  was 
born  in  1671,  and  after  some  previous  educa- 
tion in  an  English  academy,  he  studied  at 
Utrecht.  Having  been  ordained  in  1694,  he 
officiated  in  different  metropolitan  chapels  for 
some  years,  and  then  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
large  congregation  in  Westminster.  In  1709 
he  made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  when  the  degree 
of  DD.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  17SS.  His  principal  literary  pro- 
duction is  an  abridgment  of  Baxter's  history  of 
his  life  and  times  \  with  a  continuation  of  the 
account  of  the  ministers,  lecturers,  &c.  ejected 
by  the  act  of  uniformity,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  Dr  Ca- 
lamy also  carried  on  through  the  press  contro- 
versies with  bishop  Hoadly,  with  archdeacon 
Eachard,  and  others;  and  published  a  great, 
many  sermons.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
left  in  manuscript  an  historical  account  of  his 
own  life  and  times,  which  has  never  been 
printed. — Biog,  Brit. 

CALASIO  (Marius)  a  Franciscan  friar, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  published  "  Canones  generates  Lingua) 
Hebraic®,"  1616,  4to  ;  and  "  Concordantiae 
sacrorum  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum,"  16*1,  4 
vols,  folio.  This  last  work,  which  contains 
much  philological  information,  and  forms  a 
complete  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language,  was 
republished  in  London  in  1747,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev  W.  Romaine,  whose  predilection 
for  the  Hutchinsonian  cosmogony  prevented 
him  from  acting  the  part  of  a  faithful  editor.— 
Moreri. 

CALAS  (John)  a  merchant  of  Toulouse,  of 
the  reformed  religion,  famous  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, as  the  innocent  victim  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, prejudice,  and  intolerance.  This 
respectable  and  unhappy  person  was  accused 
of  the  murder  of  his  son  Mark  Antony  Caias, 
who  being  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  tempera- 
ment had  committed  suicide  in  October  1761. 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Hie  only  m 
tion  against  the  elder  Caias  was  his  suj 
hatred  of  his  son,  for  the  secret  predilectioMH 
the  latter  to  the  Romwi  C*ttvOwt  *e*af 
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This  mumble  surmise,  altogether  unsupported • 
by  testimony  of  any  kind,  was  sufficient  for  a 
tribunal,  as  heated  and  ignorant  as  the  popu- 
lace around  it,  to  put  the  accused  at  once  to 
the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  This 
torture  he  endured  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  with  the  most  heroical  courage,  and  the 
irmest  protestations  of  his  innocence  ;  which 
did  not  however  prevent  his  condemnation  to 
the  capital  punishment  of  being  broken  alive 
upon  die  wheel,  which  ignominious  death  he 
suffered  with  unshaken  fortitude  on  the  9th 
March  1762.  In  addition  to  this  treatment  of 
the  father  the  younger  brother  of  the  suicide 
was  banished,  the  widow  and  two  moie  per- 
sons of  the  family  being  acquitted.  In  pro* 
portion  as  the  circumstances  of  this  dreadful 
tragedy  became  known  and  examined,  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  be- 
came evident ;  and  Voltaire  employing  his 
powerful  ]>en  in  the  cause,  a  general  convic- 
tion of  the  innocence  of  this  aged  sufferer 
took  place  among  the  whole  of  the  cultivated 
poj  uiation  of  France.  Thus  encouraged  and 
still  more  directly  supported,  the  widow  of  Calas 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  petitioned  the  throne 
for  a  revisal  of  the  process;  which,  maugre 
every  opposition,  open  and  secret,  of  the  crest- 
fallen sealots  who  had  produced  so  much  ca- 
lamity, was  granted.  The  result  was  the 
memoiable  arret  of  the  9th  of  March  1763, 
declaring  Calas  and  his  family  innocent, 
and  restoring  the  memory  of  the  former. 
A  pension  and  other  favours  followed, 
to  cover  a  transaction  so  dishonourable  to 
France.  The  memorials  published  by  the 
celebrated  advocate  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in 
defence  of  the  Calas  family,  form  at  once  the 
most  honourable  proof  of  his  professional  zeal 
and  ability,  and  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  against  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
The  noise  made  by  thU  affair  throughout  Eu- 
rope was  very  great,  and  employed  as  the  cir- 
cumstances were  by  Voltaire  and  his  party,  a 
blow  was  given  to  the  cause  of  religious  per- 
secution which  it  is  not  likely  ever  lastingly  to 
recover  in  France,  however  strong  the  indica- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  revive  it,  in  a  remnant 
of  the  partisans  of  similarly  ill-directed  zeal  and 
bigotry* — Nouv.  Dirt,  Hut.  Continuation  of 
Cause*  Calibres. 

CALCAGNINI  (Celio)  a  poet  and  orator 
of  some  distinction,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1479,  and  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  apos- 
tolical prothonotary  there,  but  was  nevertheless 
acknowledged  by  his  family.  He  studied  un- 
der Peter  Pomponazzo  ;  but  devoting  himself 
to  a  military  life,  he  bore  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  and  pope  Julius  II,  and  was 
employed  in  many  important  negociations.  In 
1518  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal 
ilippolito  d'Este  into  Hungary,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  professor  of  belles  let  ires 
in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1541.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library 
and  mathematical  instruments  to  the  Domini- 
cans of  Ferrara,  on  condition  of  their  preserv- 
* —  them  for  the  public  use.    He  was  also  a 
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great  promoter  of  th»  Academy  degli  Elevatj 
in  that  city ;  and  as  an  author  was  himse  t 
much  esteemed,  though  his  prose  works  are 
considered  by  some  as  hard  and  laboured. 
The  latter  were  published  in  one  volume  folio 
at  Basil  1544  ;  and  three  books  of  his  Latin 
poems  were  published  at  Venice  with  those  of 
Pigna  and  Ariosto  in  1555. — Moreru  7Tira- 
batchi. 

CALCAR  or  KALCKER  (John  Van)  an 
eminent  historical  and  portrait  painter,  was 
born  at  Kalcker  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  in 
1499.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Titan,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  successful  imitators. 
He  also  copied  the  works  of  Raffaelle  with  al- 
most equal  success.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1546. —  Bryan  t  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

CALDAS  (Francis  Josxph)  a  Spanish  na- 
turalist of  distinguished  eminence,  who  perished 
during  the  progress  of  the  late  revolution  in 
Columbia.  He  attached  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and  he  was  employed 
by  the  congress  of  New  Grenada  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Don  J.  Lozano  and  Dr  Senforso  Ma- 
tis,  to  complete  the  Flora  of  Bogota,  begun  bv 
the  celebrated  botanist  J.  C.  Mutis,  and  left 
imperfect  at  his  death.  These  gentlemen  as- 
sisted by  the  pencil  of  Don  Salvados  Reso 
were  proceeding  in  their  work  when  the  state 
of  public  affairs  interrupted  their  undertaking. 
Caldas  and  Lozano  were  among  the  patriots 
put  to  death  by  the  sanguinary  Spanish  general 
Morillo,  at  Bogota  in  1816. — Original. 

CALDERON  de  la  BARCA  (Don  Pedro) 
a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatic  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  bore  arms  in  his 
youth,  but  was  subsequently  a  priest  and 
canon  of  Toledo.  Turning  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  he  became  one  of  the  most  copious  and 
esteemed  dramatists  in  Spain,  being  deemed 
by  many  equal  to  Lope  de  Vega.  His  princi- 
pal excellence  lay  in  the  contrivance  of  plots ; 
his  characters  being  strained  and  unnatural, 
and  his  diction  inflated  and  often  coarse.  It 
is  seldom  however  that  a  writer  is  widely  or 
universally  esteemed  in  his  own  country  with- 
out some  merit ;  and  under  much  that  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  out  of  Spain,  occasional 
felicity  of  character  and  expression  may  often 
be  found.  His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of 
comedies  and  dramatic  pieces  of  the  nature 
of  the  old  religious  mysteries,  were  published 
at  Madrid  in  9  vols,  folio,  1649—BailUt. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 

CAIDERWOOD  (David)  an  eminent 
Scottish  presbyterian  divine,  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  In  1604  he  was  settled  as  a  mi- 
nister near  Jedburgh,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  episcopal  authority. 
In  1617,  being  summoned  before  the  high 
commission  court  of  St  Andrews,  on  a  charge 
of  mutinous  and  seditious  behaviour,  and  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  himself  guilty,  or  make 
any  submission,  he  was  first  imprisoned,  and 
then  banished  the  realm.  He  went  to  Hoi* 
land,  where  in  1633  he  publish td  his  famous 
work  entitled  "  Altare  Damascenum :  seu 
Ecclesia*  Anglicans,  Politia  Ecclesia,  Sootiest 
Obtrusa,  a  Formalista  quodam  Pelineata,  II- 
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lustrata  et  Examinata."  Some  time  after  he 
returned  secretly  to  Scotland,  and  by  his  exer- 
tions contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterian  ism  in  that  country,  when  he  be- 
came miuister  of  the  kirk  of  Pencaitland  near 
Edinburgh.  He  then  engaged  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  continuation 
of  that  of  Knox,  still  existing  in  manuscript  in 
six  volumes,  folio,  in  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow  ;  but  an  abridgment  of  this  work 
has  been  published.  Calderwood  in  1643,  as- 
sisted in  drawing  up  the  directory  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  by  the  general  assembly. 
He  died  iu  1651.— Biog.  Brit.  Gillie*  t  His- 
torical Collection*  relating  to  the  Succe**  of  the 
Gospel,  vol.  i. 

CALEP1N  or  DA  CALEPIO  (Ambrosk) 
a  famous  grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lie  was  a  native  of  Ber- 
gamo in  Italy,  became  a  canon  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  and  died  in  a  state  of  blind- 
ness at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1510  or  1511. 
Besides  other  learned  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  polyglott  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  of  which 
there  are  many  editions,  with  the  improve- 
ments of  later  philologists.  Such  was  formerly 
the  celebrity  of  this  work,  that  the  name  of 
Calepin  became  a  common  appellation  for  a 
lexicon. — Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

CALEITI(Gviseppe)  called  II  Cremonese, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1600,  and  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Titian,  whom  he  so  nearly  approached 
in  his  bacchanalian  subjects,  that  they  were 
distinguished  with  difficulty.  He  however 
proved  himself  capable  of  more  exalted  exer- 
tions, by  his  picture  of  St  Mark,  in  the  church 
of  San  Benedetto  at  Ferrara,  which  is  designed 
with  correctness  and  grandeur,  and  full  of  fine 
expression.     He  died  in  1660* — Pilkington. 

CAL1PPUS,  an  ancient  mathematician, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Grecian  island  of  Cy- 
xicus.  He  is  famous  for  having  corrected  the 
cycle  or  period  of  nineteen  years,  invented  by 
Meton,  for  the  purpose  of  snowing  the  corres- 
pondence in  point  of  time  between  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  hence  sometimes 
called  the  Calippic  period.  He  flourished 
330  BC— Strauchius*  Chronology.  Dodwell 
de  Veteribu*  Grecor.  et  Rotnanor.  Cyelis. 

CALLCOTT  (John  Wall)  an  eminent 
musician,  born  at  Kensington  in  1766.  His 
parents  took  him  from  school  at  the  tender  age 
of  twelve,  intending  him  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  but  witnessing  a  severe  operation,  he 
conceived  such  a  disgust  for  the  business,  that 
having  previously  acquired  the  first  rudiments 
of  music  from  the  organist  of  his  parish  church, 
he  resolved  to  make  it  his  pursuit,  continuing 
at  the  same  time,  with  little  or  no  assistance, 
his  other  studies,  till  he  eventually  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  classical,  and  even 
of  Oriental  literature.  In  1785  he  took  his  ba- 
chelor's degiee  in  music  at  Oxford,  and  about 
the  same  period  assisted  Dr  Arnold  in  the 
formation  of  the  glee  club  ;  and  becoming,  the 
following  year,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
■obleman's  catch  club,  he  sent  in  100  compo- 
•moos  for  the  prize,  two  of  which  were  suc- 
>ful.     This  extraordinary  influx  of  pieces 
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however  caused  a  new  regulation  to  be  entered 
into,  limiting  the  number  of  compositions  to 
three  of  e~ch  sort  from  any  individual ;  in 
compliance  with  which,  Callcott  in  1789  sent 
in  twelve,  four  of  which  gained  all  the  four 
medals.  Haydn  being  in  England  in  1790, 
Callcott  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
procure  his  instruction  in  instrumental  music, 
and  from  that  year  till  the  catch  club  discon- 
tinued its  prizes  in  1793,  never  failed  to  carry 
off*  at  least  one  every  season.  In  1800  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  bav- 
in three  years  previously  commenced  the  ardu- 
ous undertaking  of  compiling  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. This  work  however  he  never  lived 
to  complete ;  a  "  Musical  Grammar,"  pub- 
lished in  1805,  being  the  only  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  he  ever  brought  to  maturity. 
He  died  after  a  long  illness  May  15,  18S1. 
His  compositions  are  very  numerous,  both 
printed  and  manuscript ;  a  collection  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  glees,  catches,  and  ca- 
nons, on  which  his  fame  principally  rests,  has 
lately  been  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  by 
his  son-in-law,  Mr  Horsley. — Biog.  Diet,  of 
Mus.    Gent.  Mag. 

CALLET  (John  Francis)  a  native  of  Ver- 
sailles, who  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris.  In  1779  be  gained  a  prize  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Geneva,  for  a  me- 
moir on  the  escapements  of  time- pieces.  He 
was  appointed  hydrographer  at  Vennes  in  1788, 
and  subsequently  at  Dunkirk.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1792,  and  obtained  the  office  of 
geographical  engineer  in  the  war  department. 
He  died  in  1798.  Callet  is  principally  known 
as  the  author  of  "  Tables  Portative*  de  Logm- 
rithmes  contenant  les  Logarithmes  des  Nom- 
bres  Depuis  1  jusqu'a  108,000,"  Paris,  1795. 
He  also  published  a  supplement  to  Besout's 
trigonometry,  and  a  memoir  on  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude* — Nouo.  Diet.  Hist. 

CALLLMACHUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  histo- 
rian, who  was  a  native  of  Gyrene  in  Africa, 
and  pupil  of  Hermocrites  the  grammarian.  He 
himself  taught  at  Alexandria,,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  had  among  bis 
pupils  Apollonius  Khodius,  who  treated  him 
with  ingratitude,  and  was  punished  by  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
"  Ibis,"  of  which  there  is  an  imitation  by 
Ovid,  but  the  original  is  lost.  Callimachus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  famous  men,  others  on 
birds,  and  many  poems,  which  are  no  longer 
extant.  All  we  have  remaining  of  his  works 
are  epigrams,  elegies,  and  hymns  to  the  gods. 
These  have  been  published  in  the  original  by 
Mad.  Dacier,  Dr  Bentley,  Ernesti,  and  Blom- 
field  ;  and  there  is  a  splendid  edition  of  Calli- 
machus, printed  by  Bodini  of  Parma.  His  re- 
mains have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Dodd,  and  by  Dr  H.  W.  Tytler.  Catullus  and 
Propertius,  as  well  as  Ovid,  have  imitated 
Callimachus.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
known. — Vossius  de  Poitis  Greet*. 
Jugemensdes  Savons.  Elton  *  Specimemofi 
Pottu 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  celebrated 
and  sculptor  of  Corinth,  '*tai*>va^»| 
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have  lived  about  540  BC.  To  him  is  ascribed 
the  invention  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture. He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  idea  of 
die  Corinthian  capital  from  the  accidental  ob- 
servation of  a  plant  of  the  Acanthus,  surround- 
ing a  votive  base  or  basket,  covered  with  a 
tile,  and  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a  yoong  female. 
Callimachus  is  likewise  reported  to  have  made 
A  golden  laiup  for  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens  ;  and  to  have  been  skilled  in  painting. 
— Felibien  Vies  des  Arehit. 

CALLINUS,  a  Grecian  orator  and  poet, 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  elegiac  verse. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  776  BC. 
8ome  fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  collections  of  Stobieus. — Lem- 
priere. 

CALLISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  historian,  a  native  of  Olynthes,  and  a  dis- 
ciple aud  kinsman  of  Aristotle,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed  to  attend  Alexan- 
der in  bis  expedition  against  Persia.  His  free 
spirit  and  republican  sentiments  rendered  him 
very  unfit  for  the  situation  of  a  courtier,  added 
to  which  he  had  no  small  share  of  vanity  and 
self-consequence  on  his  own  part.  On  several 
occasions  he  offended  Alexander  by  ill-timed 
reflexion  ;  but  his  unpardonable  crime  was  the 
opposition  which  he  made  to  the  foolish  as- 
sumption by  that  conqueror  of  divine  honours. 
Against  this  base  prostitution  he  warmly  and 
eloquently  remonstrated,  and  the  offence  could 
never  be  forgotten.  '  The  conspiracy  of 
Hermolaus  affording  a  pretext  for  a  charge  of 
treason,  he  was  apprehended  with  the  rest  of 
the  accused,  but  did  not  immediately  suffer 
with  them.  Historians  disagree  as  to  his  fate, 
but  most  of  them  affirm  that  he  was  for  some 
time  carried  about  with  the  army  in  the  igno- 
minious character  of  a  convicted  traitor.  Aris- 
tobulus  states  that  he  died  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted under  this  treatment ;  while  Ptolemy 
asserts  that  he  was  tortured  and  crucified. 
Justin  has  a  still  more  shocking  account,  nar- 
rating that  he  was  disfigured  and  confined  in 
an  iron  cage,  with  a  dog  for  his  companion, 
until  Lysymachus  enabled  him  to  terminate 
bis  sufferings  by  poison.  His  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  is 
certain  ;  and  like  that  of  Clytus,  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  stains  on  the  character  of  Alexan- 
der. He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Actions  of 
Alexander,"  which  is  more  the  work  of  an 
orator  than  of  an  historian,  and  is  much  de- 
cried by  Polybius.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
other  historical  works,  asa  "  History  of  Greece," 
a  "  History  of  the  Trojan  War,"  ac  Various 
oilier  productions  are  also  attributed  to  him, 
and  among  the  rest  a  collection  of  apothegms. 
His  fate  is  said  to  have  severely  affected  Aris- 
totle.— Arrian.  Plutarch,  Quintut  Curtius. 
Vouiuss  Hist.  Gr&c. 

C ALLOT  (James)  an  eminent  engraver  was 
born  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine  in  1393.  He  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  a  very  different  pro- 
fession ;  but  his  love  for  the  art  induced  him 
to  quit  his  home  when  only  twelve  years  of 
fe*ge,  and  wander  to  Florence,  whence  he 
ieded  to  Rome,  where  be  placed  himself 
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under  the  tuition  of  Giulio  Parigii  and  Philip 
Thomasin.  His  etchings  attracted  the  notice 
of  Charles  prince  of  lx)rraine,  who  persuaded 
Callot  to  go  to  his  father's  court,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  pension.  In  1628  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  be  was  employed  by  Louis  Xlll  to  en- 
grave the  sieges  of  Rex  belle  and  the  Isle  de 
lie ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Nancy,  where 
he  continued  to  exercise  his  art,  and  produced 
a  prodigious  number  of  plates.  He  died  in 
1636.  The  drawings  of  Callot  are  much  ad- 
mired, and  possess  even  more  spirit  than  his 
prints. — Strut  t.  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and 
Ens. 

CALLY  (Petfr)  a  celebrated  French  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Mesnil- Hubert  in 
the  diocese  of  Seez.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  Caen  and  divinity  at  Paris,  and  in  1660  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  du 
Bois  in  the  former  place.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  Huet,  bishop  of  A  Tranches, 
and  their  intimacy  continued  until  Caily,  pro- 
fessing himself  a  Cartesian ,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Huet,  who,  though  very  young, 
ventured  to  censure  him.  He  afterwards 
taught  Cartesianism  openly,  which  procured 
him  many  enemies,  and  among  the  rest  father 
Valois,  the  Jesuit,  a  contemporary  professor 
of  philosophy,  attacked  him  and  his  opinions 
in  a  work  published  under  a  fictitious  name, 
entitled  "  Sentimens  de  M.  Descartes  touchant 
T  Essence  et  lea  Proprietes  des  Corps,  opposes 
a  la  Doctrine  de  l'Eglise,  et  conformed  aux 
Erreurs  de  Calvin  6ur  rEuchariste."  To  this 
production  Cally  wrote  an  answer  in  Latin, 
not  at  that  time  published.  When  the  Del  • 
phin  classics  were  projected,  Cally  was  select- 
ed for  the  edition  of  Boetbius  "  De  Consola- 
tion e,"  which  was  published  in  1680,  in  quarto* 
In  1 675  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  arts  at  Caen,  on  which  he  commenced 
a  new  course  of  philosophical  lectures,  and 
rebuilt  part  of  the  college  at  his  own  expence. 
In  1684  he  was  appointed  curate  of  the  parish 
of  St  Martin's  in  Caen,  and  by  his  eloquence 
converted  many  protestants  to  the  popish  reli- 
gion. This  excited  the  envy  of  those  who  had 
quarrelled  with  him  on  account  of  his  Carte- 
sianism, and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
exile  to  Moulins  in  1686,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  On  his  return,  finding  that  the  pro- 
testants had  the  6ame  attachment  to  him  as 
before,  he  wrote  for  their  use  a  book  called 
"  Durand  Commente,  ou  l'accord  de  la  Philoso- 
phic avec  la  Theologique,  tonchant  la  Transub- 
stantiation.*  This  work  no  sooner  appeared 
than  it  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  Cally 
was  obliged  to  make  his  recantation  in  his  own 
church.  He  died  December  31,  1709.  He 
published  some  of  his  sermons,  and  was  also 
the  author  of  a  short  introduction  to  pbiloso 
phy,  entitled  "  Institutio  PhUosophica,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Universal  Philosophise  institu- 
tio," Caen  4  vols.  4tc* — Morcri.  Nouv,  Diet* 
Hist. 

CALMET  (A  uovstinr)  a  celebrated  catho- 
lic divine  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  Lorraine) 
in  1672,  and  became  a  benedictine  of  the  cou- 
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gregation  of  St  Vannes  in  1683.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  he  was  appointed  sub-prior  of  the 
abbey  of  Minister  in  Alsace,  where  he  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  composed  a  commentary  on  the  old 
Te*tanv»ut.  In  1718  he  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Leopold  at  Nancy,  and  in 
1728  abbot  of  Senoties.  He  afterwards  re- 
fused to  accept  of  a  titular  bishopric,  but  con* 
tiliued  to  preside  over  his  convent,  pursuing 
with  indefatigable  spirit  his  literary  labours 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1757.  His 
works  are  very  voluminous,  and  although  occa- 
sionally exhibiting  great  credulity  are  extremely 
valuable  for  the  information  they  afford. 
Among  them  are  a  literary  commentary  on  the 
old  and  new  Testaments,  the  last  edition  of 
wiiich  consists  of  26  vols.  4 to  ;  and  there  is  a 
Latin  translation  by  Mansi,  in  8  vols,  folio ; 
dissertations  serving  as  prolegomena  to  the 
sacred  history,  3  vols.  4to ;  an  historical,  cri- 
tical, and  chronological  dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
4  vols,  folio;  history  of  the  old  and  new  Tes- 
taments, 4  vols.  4 to  ;  universal  history  sacred 
and  profane,  7  vols,  4tn;  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  history  of  Lorraine,  4  vols,  folio ;  cata- 
logue of  writers  of  Lorraine,  folio.  The  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  most  popular 
and  widely  consulted  of  the  works  of  Cal- 
met  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  German, 
and  English. — Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiat. 

CALONNE  (Charles  Alexander  de)  a 
French  statesman  distinguished  for  his  share  in 
the  transactions  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion. He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a  na- 
tive of  Douay  in  Flanders.  After  studying  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  he  became  a  counsellor 
and  then  procurator  of  the  parliament  of  Flan- 
ders. He  was  afterwards  intendant  of  Mentx, 
and  acted  with  such  ability  as  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  intimately  acquauted  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  bis  country. 
Hence  on  the  retreat  of  M.  d'Ormesson  from 
the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  finances,  M.  de 
Calonne  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  Novem- 
ber 1783.  His  conduct  by  no  means  justified 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  was  fonder  of 
pleasure  than  of  business;  lively,  insinuating, 
and  eloquent,  but  hasty  and  obstinate,  and  his 
moral  character  was  far  from  being  irreproach- 
able. Whatever  talents  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed they  were  not  equal  to  the  direction  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  great  empire  at  §o  cri- 
tical a  period.  The  national  embarrassments 
increased,  and  the  minister  advised  the  king 
to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  con- 
sisting of  persons  selected  by  the  sovereign 
from  the  privileged  orders.  Ou  their  meeting, 
the  comptroller  proposed  an  equalisation  of 
the  land-tax,  and  other  measures  iucousistent 
with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  nobility, 
clergy  and  magistracy,  whose  united  opposition 
obliged  the  king  to  dismiss  him  from  office 
in  1787.  Calonne  left  the  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards employed  himself  in  writing  political 
tracts,  especially  in  opposition  to  Necker,  who 
had  severely  criticised  his  administration.  In 
1791  he  was  at  Cobleutz  with  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  who  had  escaped  from  France, 
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to  whom  he  proposed  a  plan  for  a  counter-re- 
volution, which  did  not  meet  with  their  appro- 
bation. He  subsequently  resided  for  some 
time  in  England ;  but  on  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  requested 
and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  soon  after  in  1802,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Observations 
sur  ulusieurs  Matieres  du  Droit  Civile  et  Con- 
tumier,'*  4to ;  "  De  l'Etat  tie  la  France  present 
et  a  venir,"  1790,  translated  and  published 
in  English  in  1791,  besides  other  works  re- 
quiring no  particular  notice. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hut, 
Biog.  Univ. 

CALPRENEDE  (Gautier  de  Costrs)  a 
celebrated  French  romance  writer  aud  dra- 
matist of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  in 
1612  at  the  castle  of  Toulgon  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cahors.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Toulouse,  and  coming  to  Paris  in 
his  twentieth  year  entered  into  the  royal 
guard.  His  talents  as  a  raconteur  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  through  whose 
interest  he  obtained  a  pension,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber. 
He  now  distinguished  himself  as  an  author, 
producing  in  1635  a  tragedy  called  '*  Mithri- 
dates,"  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  by  se- 
veral others,  one  only  however,entitled  the  "  Earl 
of  Essex,"  possesses  any  claim  to  notice.  It  is 
on  his  romances  that  his  reputation  is  princi- 
pally raised.  These  though  most  insufferably 
prolix,  (extending  as  in  the  instances  of  his 
"  Pharamond,"  '<  Cleopatra,"  "  Cassandra," 
&c.  to  ten  folio  volumes  each,)  and  written  in 
a  style  of  the  most  affected  sentimentality, 
were  yet  remarkable  as  being  the  first  exam- 
ples of  a  species  of  writing  which  bad  after- 
wards many  imitators.  They  are  now  deserv- 
edly forgotten,  although  the  great  Condi  him- 
self is  said  to  have  assisted  in  their  composi- 
tion. Calprenede,  whose  private  character  and 
abilities  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  respect- 
able class,  was  employed  in  several  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  but  was  killed  in  his 
fifty-first  year  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which 
fractured  his  skull  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  Normandy.  His  death  took  place  in  Au- 
gust 1663. — Moreri.    Biog.  Univ. 

CALPURNIUS  (Titus)  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  written  Calphurnius,  a  Latin  poet, 
bom  in  Sicily  alwut  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Seven  of  his  eclogues,  which  have 
been  classed  as  second  ouly  to  those  of  Virgil, 
are  yet  extant.  They  were  addressed  to  bis 
brother  bard  Nemesianus,  aud  are  to  be  found 
in  the  **  Poetsa  Rei  Veuat,"  printed  in  4to. 
at  Leyden,  1728,  and  in  the  Poet®  Latini 
miuores,"  Leyden,  1731,  4to.  Barthius  also 
published  an  earlier  edition  of  them  at  Hano- 
ver, in  8vo.  1613.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Numerianus. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

CALVART  (Denis)  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  1555.  He  was  originally 
a  landscape  painter,  but  wishing  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  study  of  figures,  he  becai 
pupil  of  Lorenzo  Sabbat ini,  to  whom  he 
of  considerable  use  in  his  vrcrks  in  the  " 
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nest,  now  fvnciag  the  proT-r.ce  of  Mtrjlar.d. 
This  couatry  was  colonize- j  asder  the  patron- 
age of  lord  Baltimore,  who  displayed  josdee 
and  good  faith  io  hi*  d'-alings  with  tie  lndiar.s. 
aad  liberality  to  religion*  sectaries  in  hi*  le- 
gislative arrangement*,  high  I  v  creditable  to  his 
principles  aad  character,  He  d;ed  in  London 
m  1639.  Lord  Baltimore  wrot*  some  politi- 
cal tracts,  and  his  speeches  in  Parliament  and 
letters  of  Mate,  bare  also  been  published. — 
Bug.  Hrit. 

CALVERT  (Tredertci)  Baron  of  Balti- 
more, the  seventh  peer  who  held  that  title. 
He  was  born  in  17.31,  and  succeeded  hi*  fa- 
ther in  1 7 .*>  1 .  During  his  travels  he  collected 
the  materials  of  a  work  which  was  published 
with  the  following  title :  "  A  Tour  to  the  East, 
with  Remarks  on  Constantinople  and  the 
Turks/'  1767,  8?o.  His  lord* hip,  who  mar- 
ried the  youngest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  was  in  1768  accused  of  Lav- 
ing violated  a  female  named  Saiah  Wood- 
cock, for  which  supposed  offence  be  was 
tried  and  acquitted.  This  very  unpleasant  af- 
fair probably  induced  him  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, for  he  soon  after  went  to  Naples,  where 
ho  resided  till  his  death  in  1771.  Whilst  abroad 
he  printed  privately  a  volume,  entitled  "  Gan- 
dia  Poeticn,  Latin  a,  Aug  lie  a,  et  Gallica  Lin- 
gua i-otripottita,"  and  another  with  the  title  of 
"  Cu-lestes  et  In  fori,"  4to  ;  both  which  are 
?ery  wnrre  books. — Park't  edit,  of  Lord  Or- 
fortl'i  Hotytl  and  NvbU  Authors. 

CALV1  (La77.ako)  the  son  of  Agostino 
Chlvi,  a  respectable  Genoese  painter,  was  born 
in  1>01,  and  with  his  brother  Pantaleo  was 
educated  under  Perino  del  Vaga.  They  were 
employed  in  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini  at  Zer- 
biiin,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  picture  of  the  continence  of  Scipio.  But 
tilt*  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Laszaro  prompt- 
ed lam  to  the  committal  of  the  most  horrid 
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paired to  Orltrans  and  afterwards  to  Bourges 
to  stud  v  accordingly  :  in  additioa  to  which  he 
cultivated  divinity  with  no  leas  assiduity  in 
private.     Returning  to  Noyon  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  resigned  his  benefice,  aad  ie- 
|  paired  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a 


tary  on  Seneca's  treatise  "  De 
and  in  the  title-page  latinised  his  name  into 
j  Calvinus,  whence  afterwards   originated  his 
usual  appellation  of  Calvin.     As  he  now  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  one  of  the  reformed,  he 
was  involved  in  a  storm  raised  against  them 
and  obliged  to  quit  Paris.     He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  Angouleme,  where  he  subsisted  some 
time  by  teaching  Greek ;  and  receivinjr  shelter 
in  the  house  of  a  canon  whom  he  converted, 
he  composed  there  the  greatest  part  of  his 
"  Institute."     He  also  met  with  a  protector  in 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  agaiu  ventured  to 
Paris  in  1534;  but  symptoms  of  further  per- 
secution arising  he  altogether  quitted  France, 
and  retired  to  Basil  in  1535,  where  he  pub- 
lished Ids  famous  ''  Christian  Institute."     The 
object  of  this  work,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Francis  I,  in  a  Latin  epistle  of  great  elegance, 
was  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  reformed,  which  had  been  con- 
founded by  their  enemies  with  those  of  the 
Anabaptists    and  similar  enthusiasts.      Tliis 
book,  which  is  composed  with  great  ability 
went  through  several  editions  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  was  also  translated  into  French  by 
the  author,  and  versions  appeared  of  it  in  all 
the  principal  modern  languages.    After  this 
publication  he  repaired  to  Italy  on  a  visit  to 
the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  convert  to  his  own 
opinions,  aad  returning  to  Trance  took  Geneva 
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in  his  way ;  where,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Farel,  Viret,  and  other  reformer*,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remain  in  the  office:)  of  preacher  and 
professor  of  divinity.  This  happened  in  1536, 
and  he  soon  began  to  display  the  firmness  and 
tenacity  of  his  spirit  by  obliging  all  the  people 
to  swear  to  a  form  of  faith,  and  to  abjure 
popery.  Carrying  the  assumption  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  still  further,  by  a  refusal  to 
administer  the  sacrament  while  certain  irregu- 
larities took  place,  a  resistance  succeeded,  and 
the  Catholic  party  prevailing,  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  Geneva  in  two  days.  He  retired  to 
Strasburg,  where,  aided  by  Bucer,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  establish  a  French  church  on  his  own 
plan,  and  was  also  appointed  professor  of  di- 
vinity. At  Strasburg  he  married  Idoletta  de 
Bure,  the  widow  of  an  anabaptist,  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans."  He  also  wrote  an  able  reply  to 
a  publication  by  cardinal  Sadolet,  exhorting  the 
Genevese  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  He  was  present  with  Bucer  at  the 
diet  of  Worms  and  Ratisbon  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  party  at  Geneva  having  inces- 
santly laboured  for  his  recal,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance he  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and 
triumphantly  returned  to  that  city  in  Septem- 
ber 1541.  His  first  step  was  to  establish  a 
consistory  or  general  judicatory,  composed  of 
ruling  elders,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  invested 
with  powers  to  exercise  canonical  censures 
even  to  excommunication.  Next  in  rank  were 
presbyteries  and  synods,  and  the  whole  system 
of  church  government  was  essentially  republi- 
can, all  the  discipline  being  carried  on  by 
elected  bodies.  It  was  also  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  church  was  a  corporation 
wholly  independent  of,  and  separate  from  the 
state ;  and  so  far  his  regimen  resembled  that  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  in  many  in- 
stances was  productive  of  similar  results.  In 
Geneva  it  rendered  the  magistracy  the  mere 
appendages  of  church  discipline ;  and  in  Scot- 
land a  similar  predominance  for  a  long  time 
prevailed.  Being  a  man  of  lofty  ideas  he 
formed  the  project  of  making  Geneva  the  mo- 
ther and  seminary  of  all  the  reformed  churches, 
which  plan  he  pursued  with  great  vigour  and 
sagacity  by  establishing  an  academy,  the  repu- 
tation of  which  being  eminently  sustained  by 
the  learning  and  ability  of  himself,  Beza,  and 
other  leading  reformers,  drew  students  from 
every  country  in  which  the  reformation  had 
taken  root.  The  three  great  points  distin- 
guishing the  system  of  Calvin  from  that  of  the 
other  reformed  churches,  consisted  in  the  in- 
dependence of  church  government  of  the  civil 
power  as  before  stated  ;  the  real  although  spi- 
ritual presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  and 
the  absolute  decree  of  God  with  respect  to 
the  future  condition  of  the  human  r  ce,  por- 
tions of  whom  are,  by  the  "  good  pleasure 
and  free-will  of  God,"  predestined  to  eternal 
happiness  and  misery  from  all  eternity.  Hav- 
ing established  his  hystem  Calvin  very  rigidly 
maintained  it  by  his  writings,  inquisitorial  vi- 
gilance, and  extensive  influence,  which  reached 
%berevcr  the  new  opinions  prevailed*    Pow- 
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erfa],  able,  and  effective  in  controversy,  the 
character  of  this  vigorous  minded  man  would 
have  been  far  more  exalted,  had  he  trusted  to 
argument  alone,  but  too  many  facts  proved 
that  he  fully  maintained  the  persecuting  sprit 
of  the  church  which  he  had  forsaken.  His 
treatment  of  Castaiio  and  others  was  extremely 
harsh,  but  his  conduct  to  the  iil -fated  Servetus 
has  left  a  stain  on  his  memory  which  no  apo- 
logy or  plea  of  mitigation  will  ever  be  able  to  ef- 
face. That  ingenious  but  eccentric  and  impru- 
dent man,  passing  through  Italy  in  his  flight 
from  a  Roman  catholic  persecution,  was  appre- 
hended at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  tried  at 
Geneva  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Philosophy  will  furnish 
the  only  rational  excuse  for  him  by  attributing 
this  barbarity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the 
fact  that  religious  liberty  was  rather  the  result 
than  the  object  of  the  first  reformers.  This 
apology  will  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  admissible ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  is  effective  in  a  merely 
social  point  of  view,  does  it  assail  the  theolo- 
gical acumen  of  Calvin,  who  could  extract  a 
doctrine  inculcative  of  so  much  barbarity  from 
the  Gospel.  Whatever  the  alloy  of  human  er- 
ror or  weakness  in  the  character  or  temper  of 
this  powerful  man,  his  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual eminence,  sincerity,  and  personal  purity 
of  conduct  and  manners  are  undeniable,  and  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  he  had  moved,  he  would 
necessarily  have  been  distinguished.  After  a 
life,  which  his  incessant  cares  and  pastoral  la- 
bours, it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  materially 
shortened,  he  died  in  May  1564,  having 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-fifth  year.  The 
writings  of  Calvin  are  numerous,  as  besides  hie 
Institute,  and  many  controversial  produc- 
tions, he  published  learned  commentaries  upon 
most  of  the  books  of  the  new,  and  on  the  pro* 
phets  of  the  old  Testament.  His  opinions  at 
present  are  better  known  than  his  writings, 
and  his  tenets  of  predestination,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity, will  probably  supply  subject  for  contro- 
versy to  the  end  of  time.  In  the  church  of 
England  in  particular,  it  has  produced  the  re- 
ligious and  }K>litical  distinction  of  high  and 
low  church,  or  as  now  more  usually  termed  high 
church  and  evangelical.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  dissenters 
in  England  at  present  are  also  Calvinistic  in 
doctriue  and  opinion,'  although  differing,  we 
believe,  more  or  less  from  that  reformer,  in 
minor  points.  If  to  these  large  bodies  be  added 
Holland  and  the  Swiss  and  French  protectants, 
the  extent  of  the  primitive  influence  of  Calvin 
will  be  stii kingly  apparent,  and  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  system  of  discipline  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  impartial  of  every  creed.— 
Mosheim.     Dupin.      Life  by  Mackeitxie, 

CALV1S1US  (Sethus)  a  German  chrono- 
logist  was  born  at  Grosleb,  a  little  town  of 
Thuringia  in  1556.  In  his  youth  he  gamed  a 
livelihood  by  his  skill  in  music,  which  enabled 
him  to  study  for  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Helmstadt,  where  he  made  great  progress 
chronology*  astronomy,  and  the  leaned  ~ 
gnages.    His  principal  work.  "  Qyo* 
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logicum,"  appeared  first  in  1605,  and  if  much 

E raised  by  Scaliger  and  others.  He  also  pun- 
ished a  work  against  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
entitled  "  Elenchus  Calendarii  a  papa  Gre- 
gorio  XIII.  comprobati ;"  and  M  Euodatio 
duarum  questionum,  t.  e.  circa  annum  Nati- 
vitatis,  et  tempua  minifterii  Christi,**  4to, 
1610.  He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  music,  com- 
posed several  psalms,  hymns,  and  motets,  for 
church  service,  which  have  been  published. 
He  died  at  Lri|*ic,  where  he  held  the  office  of 
chanter  in  1615. — Aforeri. 

CAMBRIDGE  (Richard  Owen)  an  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  last  century,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Turkey  merchant,  who  died  while  his 
ton  was  yet  in  his  infancy.  Mr.  Cambridge 
was  born  in  1717  in  Loudon,  and  received  the 
earlier  part  of  his  education  at  Eaton,  whence 
he  removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and 
in  1737  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Trenchard  of  Wolverton,  Dorset,  and 
having  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
property  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  late 
guardian  Thomas  Owen,  esq.  weut  to  reside 
at  the  family  seat  Whitminster,  Gloucester- 
shire. In  this  retirement  be  composed  his  sa- 
tiracal  poem  the  "  Scribleriad,"  and  remained 
there  till  1748,  after  which  period  he  divided 
bis  time  principally  between  his  town  house 
and  a  mansion  which  be  purchased  in  the 
parish  of  Twickenham,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  nearly  adjoining  to  Richmond  bridge.  Mr. 
Cambridge  was  the  author  of  twenty-one  pa- 
pers in  the  periodical  work  called  the  '*  World/' 
M  A  History  of  the  Coromandel  War,"  and  va- 
rious poems.  He  died  in  1802. — Gent.  Mag, 
CAMDEN  (William)  a  celebrated  anti- 
quary and  historian,  who  hat  been  styled  by 
foreigners  "  the  Pausanias  of  England/'  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1551,  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  native  of  Lichfield,  was  a  member 
of  the  city  company  of  paper-stainers.  He 
received  part  of  his  education  at  Christ's  hos- 
pital and  St.  Paul's  school,  after  which  he  stu- 
died at  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  a  servitor 
of  Magdalen  college,  and  then  a  member  of 
Broadgate  hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  whence 
be  removed  to  Christchurch.  Having  been 
disappointed  of  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  he 
left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  stu- 
died for  some  time  in  London.  He  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1 573,  and  was  made  BA,  and  iu 
1575  he  was  appointed  second  master  of 
Westminster  school  through  the  patronage  of 
dean  Goodman.  He  devoted  himself  faith- 
fully to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  employing 
all  his  leisure  in  his  favourite  study  of  British 
antiquities.  At  this  time  he  began  to  make  col- 
lections for  his  great  work,  the  **  Britannia."  In 
1582  he  travelled  through  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  England  to  survey  the  coun- 
try, and  arrange  a  correspondence  for  the  sup- 
ply of  further  information.  The  result  of  his 
researches  appeared  in  1386,  when  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Britannia  "  was  published  iu 
Latin,  iu  an  octavo  volume,  with  a  dedication 
to  Lord  Burleigh.  This  work,  though  at  first  I 
necessarily  imperfect,  procured  the  author  high  I 
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reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1589  and 
159ti  he  went  into  Wales  and  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  materials  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  book,  of  which  the  4th  edition, 
1594,  was  enlarged  to  a  quarto  volume,  in 
1593  he  succeeded  Dr  Edward  Grant,  as  bead 
master  of  Westminster;  for  the  use  of 
which  seminary  he  drew  up  a  Greek  grammar, 
published  in  1597.  The  same  year  be  obtained 
the  office  of  Clarencieux  king-at-arms,  which 
left  him  at  leisure  to  cultivate  his  favourite 
branches  of  knowledge.  I  n  1 600  appeared  the 
5th  editiou  of  the  Britannia,  with  a  defence 
against  some  animadversions  made  ou  the 
work  by  Ralph  Brooke,  York  Herald ;  who  was 
probably  influenced  by  a  jealousy  of  Camden, 
though  many  of  his  remarks  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  foundation.  In  1605  was  published 
11  Remains  of  a  greater  work  concerning  Bri- 
tain;" and  in  1607  appeared  a  narrative  of 
the  conspiracy  called  the  gunpowder  plot, 
written  iu  I^atin  by  the  king's  command.  The 
same  year  Camden  published  the  last  edition 
of  the  Britannia  printed  during  his  life,  from 
which  was  made  the  English  translation  of 
Philemon  Holland.  After  this  he  undertook 
to  write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  priucipal  literary  labour  of  his  fu- 
ture years.  The  first  part  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1615,  with  the  following  title: — 
"  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  et  Hiberniarum 
reguante  Elizabetha,  ad  annum  salutis  1589,** 
Lond.  folio.  The  second  part  was  finished  in 
1617,  but  not  j  rioted  till  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  A  complete  editiou  of  the  "  An- 
nals" was  published  by  Thomas  Hearne  at 
Oxford,  1717,  3  vols.  Svo.  In  1662  Camden 
founded  a  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford, 
which  he  endowed  with  the  valuable  manor  of 
Bexley  in  Kent.  He  died  November  9, 1623, 
at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  where  he  bad  sjtent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  had  given  direc- 
tions for  his  interment  in  the  parish  church, 
but  his  remains  were  deposited  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned Camden  published  a  collection  of  early 
English  historians,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1603, 
folio;  and  he  also  composed  essays  on  British 
antiquities,  read  before  the  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers. Hume,  in  his  history  of  England,  ranks 
Camden's  history  of  queen  Klizabeth  among 
the  best  historical  productions  which  had 
been  composed  by  any  Englishman.  Of  the 
Britannia,  which  has  for  two  centuries  been 
considered  as  a  standard  work,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  it  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  editorial  labours  of  bishop  Gib- 
sou  and  Mr  Gough  to  the  extent  of  four  volumes 
in  folio,  forming  a  valuable  body  of  British 
topography  and  antiquities. — Biog.  Brit. 

CAMKRAHIUS  (Joachim)  styled  by  De 
Thou  oue  of  the  greatest  literary  ornaments  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Bamberg  in  Francouia 
in  1500,  and  was  educated  at  Leipeic  where 
he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language.  He  taught  the  belles 
lettrea  at  Wittemberg,  Tubingen,  and  Heidel- 
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berg,  after  which  be  retired  to  Leipsic,  where 
lie  <lied  in  1574.  Camerarius  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperora  Charles  V.  and  Maxi- 
milian II,  and  by  other  princes  ;  and  few  per- 
sons of  his  age  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation 
among  literary  men.  His  writings  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  including  translations  of 
several  Greek  classics  into  Latin,  poems,  let- 
ters, orations,  and  tracts.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  Melancthon,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  composed  commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Testament. — Moreri.  Teis- 
sier.  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savant. 

CAMERARIUS  (Joachim)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, celebrated  as  a  physician  and  a  bota- 
nist. He  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1534,  and 
after  studying  in  some  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, he  visited  those  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
at  which  last  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  Re- 
turning to  Ids  native  city,  he  procured  the 
foundation  of  a  medical  college,  over  which  he 
presided  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1598.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  man  of  gene- 
ral learning,  but  botany  was  the  science  which 
he  chiefly  cultivated.  Among  his  works  are — 
"  Hortus  Medicus  et  Philosophicus,"  Frank- 
fort, 1588,  4to ;  and  "  Opuscida  de  re  Rus- 
tica,  cum  Catalogo  Scriptorum,  &c."  Nuremb. 
1577,  4to.  He  purchased  the  botanical  col- 
lections of  Conrad  Gesner  ;  and  formed  a  gar- 
den at  Nuremberg  for  the  cultivation  of  scarce 
and  curious  plants. —  Haller.  Bibl.  Botan. 
Vander  Linden  Script.  Med.  Cat. — Rodolph 
Jacob  Camerarius,  of  the  same  family  with 
the  foregoing,  was  professor  of  botany  at  Tu- 
bingen towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  adopted  the  opinion  of  Milling- 
ton  and  Grew  relative  to  the  sexual  organs  of 
plants,  and  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  ori- 
ginal defenders  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany 
when  it  was  first  started.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  dissertation  on  the  generation  of  man  and 
brute  animals,  and  other  scientific  works. — 
Gronovii  Bibl.  Regn,  Animal  et  LapUL  Smith' t 
Introduction  to  Botany, 

CAMERON  (John)  an  eminent  divine 
among  the  French  pro  test  ants,  was  born  at 
Glasgow  about  1580.  After  completing  his 
literary  education  at  his  native  place,  he  was  in 
l&H)  induced  to  visit  Bourdeaux,  and  by  the 
minister  of  that  city  was  appointed  to  teach 
the  learned  languages  at  Bergeron.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Sedan,  and  after  remaining  in  that  capacity 
two  years  returned  to  Bourdeaux,  and  engaged 
in  the  study  of  divinity.  In  1608  he  assumed 
the  office  of  minister  in  that  town,  and  then 
accepted  of  the  divinity  chair  at  Saumur,  where 
he  continued  until  the  dispersion  of  that  aca- 
demy in  1621.  He  then  removed  to  England 
and  was  made  by  king  James  master  of  the 
colleges  and  divinity  professor  at  Glasgow ; 
but  found  the  appointment  so  disagreeable, 
that  he  returned  to  France,  where  the  disputes 
between  the  two  religions  were  now  bringing 
on  a  civil  war.  Cameron,  whose  principles 
disinclined  him  to  violence,  having  opposed 
the  emissaries  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  people  of  Mon.auban 
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to  take  arms,  was  attacked  by  a  zealot  of  the 
party  iu  the  streets  and  severely  beaten  ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  upon  his  mind  and  body 
that  be  died  soon  after  aged  forty-  six.  Ac- 
cording to  Bavle  lie  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning,  but  insufferably  longwinded  and 
vain.  He  was  the  author  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  a 
more  consoling  notion  of  the  divine  justice 
and  benevolence,  a  theory  which  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  "  S)stem  of  Universal 
Grace,"  by  his  disciple  Amyraut.  His  theo- 
logical lectures  are  printed  in  3  vols.  4to,  Sau- 
mur, and  in  1  vol.  folio,  Geneva.  His  death 
took  place  in  1625. — Bayle.     Mosheim. 

CAMILLUS  (Marcus  Forius)  an  illus- 
trious Roman  statesmen  and  warrior,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic.  He  was  descended 
from  the  patrician  family  of  the  Furii,  first 
raised  to  distinction  by  his  exploits.  He  gain- 
ed the  reputation  of  courage  when  young  in  a 
war  against  the  /Equi  and  Volscians ;  and  af- 
ter having  served  the  honourable  office  of  cen- 
sor in  the  year  of  Rome  353,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  six  military  tribunes  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  republic  during  the  war  with 
the  Veii.  Being  subsequently  made  dictator, 
he  took  that  city,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  a  protracted  and  hazardous 
contest  with  a  rival  nation.  He  next  obtained 
the  like  success  in  a  war  with  the  Falisci,  ano- 
ther Tuscan  people.  The  triumphs  of  Camil- 
lus  however  were  viewed  with  jealousy  rather 
than  gratitude  by  his  countrymen ;  and  a 
charge  being  brought  against  him  of  having 
embezzled  some  of  the  spoils  of  Veii,  he  indig- 
nantly withdrew  into  voluntary  exile,  rather 
than  await  the  consequences  of  the  invidious 
prosecution.  The  Romans  ere  long  had  rea- 
son to  repent  having  deprived  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  so  skilful  a  commander.  The  Gauls, 
under  their  king  Brennus,  invaded  Italy,  and 
after  various  successes  laid  siege  to  Rome* 
To  such  extremities  was  the  city  reduced,  that 
a  negociation  had  been  entered  into  with 
Brennus  for  the  purchase  of  peace  on  very  dis- 
advantageous terms  ;  when  Camillus,  patrioti- 
cally forgetting  his  wrongs,  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans  an  army  which  he  had  hastily 
collected,  and  delivered  them  from  the  immi- 
nent peril  in  which  they  were  involved,  (ac- 
cording to  Livy  and  Plutarch,)  by  the  defeat 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  Gauls,  though 
some  other  writers  represent  his  success  as 
less  complete.  He  was  however  looked  upon 
as  the  preserver  and  second  founder  of  Romo, 
and  honoured  with  the  appellations  of  Romu- 
lus and  father  of  his  country.  Camillus  sub- 
sequently crushed  a  formidable  conspiracy  of 
the  Tuscan  states  against  the  Romans,  deliver- 
ed Italy  from  a  second  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
quelled  the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Manlius  against  the  state,  and  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity  disturbed  by  the 
contentions  of  the  plebeians  and  patricians* 
After  having  six  times  been  raised  to  tl  e  die*  ^^— 
tatorship,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  mms^I 
after  died  365  BC,  falling  a  sacrifice  ^^^M 
a    pestilential    diseasf     then     yrotks*  i^^^m 
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Rome. — Livy.      Plutarch.      Rotlini    Roman 
History. 

CAMOENS  (Luis  de)  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese poet,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  at  Iisbon  about  the  year 
1524.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Coim- 
bra,  and  made  himself  known  at  court  by  his 
poetical  talent  and  his  gallantries.  Some  im- 
prudence in  the  amorou*  way,  and  too  much 
freedom  in  his  satire,  caused  him  to  be  exiled 
to  Estremadura  ;  but  unwilling  to  live  in  a 
state  of  obscurity  and  idleness,  he  petitioned 
to  serve  in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  succour  of 
Ceuta,  and  lost  an  eye  in  a  sea  combat  in  the 
■traits  of  Gibraltar.  Returning  to  Lisbon,  he 
was  for  some  cause,  now  unknown,  again 
obliged  to  quit  it,  and  complaining  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country,  he  embarked  for  India 
m  the  fleet  commanded  by  Cabral,  which  sailed 
in  1553.  His  life  in  India  abounded  in  vici- 
situde  and  adventures.  He  first  served  in 
an  expedition  in  aid  of  the  king  of  Cochin 
to  the  Malabar  coast;  and  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  a  voyage  to  the  straits  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  after  wintering  at  Ormux,  again  re- 
turned to  Ooa.  Here  he  employed  his  danger- 
ous power  of  satire  against  the  viceroy  and 
others,  and  was  banished  to  Macao,  at  which 
settlement  he  was  appointed  commissary  to 
the  estates  of  the  defunct,  an  office  of  consi- 
derable emolument.  He  resided  at  Macao 
five  years,  and  during  that  period  completed 
Ins  Lusiad.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  was  shipwrecked  on  his  return  on  die 
coast  of  Cochin  China,  losing  all  his  wealth, 
except  his  poem,  which  he  bore  through  the 
waves  with  one  hand,  while  he  swam  with  the 
other.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  na- 
tives, and  on  his  return  to  Goa  was  treated 
with  great  hospitality  by  the  viceroy  Braganza. 
Charged  however  with  malversation  in  his  of- 
fice utMarao,the  succeeding  governor  count  Re- 
dondo,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  when  cleared 
from  this  charge  he  was  still  detained  for  debt, 
until  a  humorous  petition  to  the  viceroy  pro- 
cured him  liis  liberty.  He  then  resumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  accompanied 
Pedro  de  Barreto  to  the  fort  of  Sofala ;  but  a 
desire  to  return  to  Portugal  now  entirely  occu- 
pied him,  and  a  homeward-bound  ship  touch- 
ing at  Sofala  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  on  board  to  accompany  them 
to  Europe,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1569,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  sixteen  years.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  publication  of  his  Lusiad, 
which  appeared  in  1572,  and  reached  a  second 
edition  in  the  same  year.  It  met  with  great 
applause,  but  the  author  was  suffered  to  lan- 
guish in  indigence,  and  so  poor  was  the  pen- 
sion which  it  is  said  King  Sebastian  allowed 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  out  his  black 
servant  at  night  to  beg  for  his  master  and  him- 
In  the  succeeding  reign  this  miser- 
ice  was  withdrawn,  and  jxxnr  Ca- 
to  the  utmost  distress,  died 
-house  or  under  the  chari- 
**157V.  Hewasob- 
r,  but  like 
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Butler  and  others,  was  honoured  with  a  tomb 
some  years  after  his  death.  Eulogies  also 
flowed  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  name  of  Camoens  is  still  pronounced 
with  enthusiasm  in  Portugal.  His  genius  ap  • 
pears  principally  in  the  Lusiad,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  by  Vasco 
de  Gama ;  a  topic  affording  a  great  variety 
of  description,  which  the  author's  personal 
knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  world  that  he  de- 
scribes, renders  peculiarly  lively  and  interest- 
ing. Some  of  the  poetical  creations  are  con- 
ceived with  great  spirit ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  genius  of  the  Cape  of  Temjtests, 
(since  of  Good  Hope,)  which  is  a  very  bold 
and  sublime  personification.  Several  of  his 
episodes  also  possess  merit,  but  the  machinery, 
half  christian  and  half  pagan,  is  perfectly  ex- 
travagant. The  want  of  plan  and  due  eleva- 
tion of  style  are  also  great  defects,  but  with 
every  drawback  the  Lusiad  still  merits  extra- 
ordinary admiration.  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  modern  languages,  and  among 
the  rest  two  English  versions  have  appeared, 
one  by  sir  R.  Fanshaw,  and  the  other  by 
Mickle.  In  the  latter  however  such  liber- 
ties are  taken,  both  in  the  way  of  inter- 
polation and  omission,  thus  it  gives  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  original,  however  splendid  as  a 
piece  of  versification.  Camoens  wrote  many 
other  poems  besides  the  Lusiad,  some  of  which 
have  been  very  elegantly  translated  by  Lord 
Strangford,  who  has  also  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
author,  the  close  of  which  was  so  disgraceful 
to  Portugal.  Large  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  the  Lusiad,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  that  of  De  Sousa,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
Madrid,  1663.— Life  by  Lord  Strangford. 
Mickle' s  Lusiad. 

CAMPAN(Jane  Louisa  Henrietta)  was 
born  the  6th  of  October  1752,  at  Paris  ;  her 
father  M.  Genet,  being  first  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  communicated  a  taste 
for  it  to  his  daughter,  who,  when  young,  dis- 
played considerable  talents.  She  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  particularly 
the  Italian  and  English,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  skill  in  reading  and  recitation.  These 
acquisitions  procured  her  the  place  of  reader 
to  the  French  princesses.  On  the  marriage 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  with  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI,  Mademoiselle 
Genet  was  attached  to  her  suite,  and  continued 
during  twenty  years  to  occupy  a  situation  about 
her  person.  Her  general  intelligence  and  tum 
for  observation  enabled  her,  in  the  course  of 
her  service,  to  collect  the  materials  for  her 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Queen  of 
France,"  first  published  at  Paris,  and  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  London,  1823,  £  vols. 
8vo,  which  work  is  not  only  interesting  for  the 
information  it  affords,  but  is  also  creditable  to 
the  literary  talents  of  the  authoress.  This  lady 
soon  after  obtaining  her  appointment  at  court, 
was  married  to  M.  Cam  pan,  son  of  the 
secretary  of  the  queen's  closet.  The  Revolu- 
tion deprived  her  of  her  place,  and  when  her 
unhappy  mistress  was  made  a  prisoner,  ahe  ia 
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vain  requested  permission  to  share  in  her  con  - 
linemen  t.  Under  the  government  of  Robes- 
pierce,  Madame  Campan  narrowly  escaped  the 
guillotine  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  that  tyrant  she 
opened  a  private  seminary  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  which  she  conducted  with 
great  success.  Buonaparte  afterwards  placed 
her  over  his  establishment  at  Ecouen,  for  or- 
phan daughters  of  members  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  She  presided  there  till  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  when  the  institution  was 
abolished.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was 
passed  in  retirement  at  Nantes,  and  was  partly 
employed  in  the  composition  of  her  memoirs. 
She  died  March  16,  1832. — Biographical  no- 
tice prefixed  to  her  Life  nf  the  Q.  of'  France, 

CAMPAN  ELLA  (Thomas)  a  native  of 
Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  his  talents  and 
misfortunes.  lie  displayed  great  quickness  of 
parts  when  quite  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans. 
He  studied  theology  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge  with  assiduity,  but  was  principally 
attracted  by  philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle, then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  ap- 
peared to  him  unsatisfactory  ;  and  in  1591  he 
published  at  Naples  a  work  entitled  "  Philo- 
sophic sensibus  demonstrate,"  intended  to 
show  the  fu  tility  of  the  prevailing  doctrines.  This 
book  procured  him  some  admirers  and  more 
enemies.  He  then  went  to  Rome  and  after- 
wards to  Florence,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  ;  but  not  ob- 
taining some  preferment  which  he  expected,  he 
proceeded  to  Bologna,  and  then  to  Padua, 
where  he  gave  lectures  on  philosophy.  In 
1598  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  revisited 
shortly  after  Calabria,  where  in  the  following 
year  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
racy against  the  Spanish  government,  to  which 
Naples  was  then  subject.  A  scheme  was  im- 
puted to  him  of  having  engaged  the  Turks  to 
assist  him  in  making  himself  master  of  Cala- 
bria. On  this  improbable  and  apparently  un- 
founded accusation  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
after  being  repeatedly  tortured,  condemned  to 
perpetual  confinement.  In  this  situation  he 
wrote  many  learned  works,  afterwards  pub- 
lished. At  length  in  1626  pope  Urban  VIII, 
procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and  in  1629 
gave  liim  his  liberty,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension.  Dreading  some  further  persecution 
from  the  Spaniards,  he  in  1634  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  was  honourably  received  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  that 
country.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1639.  Carapa- 
nella  was  a  man  of  more  imagination  than  judg- 
ment, displaying  his  talents  rather  by  under- 
mining the  systems  of  others  than  by  establish- 
ing his  own.  He  was  a  believer  in  astrology, 
one  of  the  follies  of  the  age  ;  and  some  of  his 
opinions  were  very  eccentric.  His  works  are 
extremely  numerous. — MorerL  Aikin'sG.  Bwg, 

CAMPANO  or  CAMPANUS  (John An- 
thony) an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  in  1427  at 
Cavelli  a  village  of  Campania,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  until  an 
tcclesiastic  discovering  in  him  some  promise 
tf  furore  talents,  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he 
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studied  under  taurentius  Valla.  He  went  aX> 
j  terwards  to  Perugia,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the 
chair  of  professor  of  eloquence,  which  he  filled 
with  so  much  reputation,  that  pope  Pins  II 
first  made  him  bishop  of  Crotona,  and  after- 
wards of  Teramo.  He  enjoyed  the  same  fa- 
vours under  Paul  II,  who  sent  him  to  the  con- 
gress of  Ratisbon.  Sixtus  IV,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  scholars  at  Perugia,  made  him  suc- 
cessively governor  of  Todi,  Foligno,  and  Citta 
di  Castello ;  but  Campano  offending  him  by 
remonstrating  too  freely  with  him  on  some  of 
his  arbitrary  measures,  be  was  deprived  of  hie 
government,  and  banished  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical states.  On  this  he  went  to  Naples,  but 
not  meeting  there  with  the  reception  that  he  ex- 
pected, he  retired  to  his  bishopric  at  Teramo, 
where  he  died  in  1477,  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
Pius  II,  and  of  Braccio  of  Perugia,  a  famous 
military  character,  with  several  discourses, 
Latin  poems,  letters,  and  funeral  orations,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1707  and  1*34. — Moreru 

CAMPANO  (Novarese)  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  was  chaplain  to  pope  Urban  IV, 
and  held  a  canonry  at  Paris.  He  wrote  com* 
mentaries  on  Euclid's  geometry,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  both  which 
have  been  printed ;  besides  several  treatises 
on  astronomy,*  which  remain  in  manuscript* 
A  translation  of  Euclid  info  Latin  from  the 
Arabic  version  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  without  foundation.  Campano  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  sciences  he  cultivated  than  most  or 
perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries. — Tiraboschu 

CAMPBELL  (Colin)  an  English  archi- 
tect of  great  reputation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  built  Wanstead- 
house,  since  pulled  down ;  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  architectural  designs,  entitled  "  Vitro- 
vius  Britannicus ;"  a  work  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  assumed  to  himself  the  merit  of  some 
professional  undertakings  planned  by  other  ar- 
tists. The  first  volume  of  the  Vitruvius  Bri- 
tannicus was  published  in  1715,  the  second  in 
1717,  and  the  third  in  1725.  Two  supple- 
mentary volumes,  by  Woolfe  and  Gandon,  ap- 
peared in  1767  and  1771.  These  continuators 
of  Campbell's  work  were  both  classical  archi- 
tects. Woolfe  erected  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
house  at  Hey  thorp ;  and  Gandon  gave  a  conect 
and  elegant  design  for  the  county  hall  at  Not- 
tingham, of  the  Ionic  order.  He  also  executed 
works  at  Dublin. — Dallaioay's  Observations  en 
English  Architecture. 

CAMPBELL  (George)  a  distinguished 
Scotch  divine,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1709, 
being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  that  town.  From  the  gram- 
mar-school he  was  removed  to  Mareschal  col- 
lege, and  afterwards  articled  to  a  writer  of  the 
signet  at  Edinburgh.  In  1741  he  relinquished 
the  law  and  studied  divinity,  and  in  doc 
being  licenced  to  preach,  was  presented 
church  of  Banchory  Tern  an,  near 
After  remaining  tome  yean  in  thk 
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chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen, 
mod  in  1759  appointed  principal  of  Marischal 
college.  •  In  1763  be  published  his  celebrated 
•*  Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  in  answer  to  the 
"  Essay  on  Miracles"  of  Mr  Hume,  to  whom 
a  eopy  of  the  dissertation  was  sent.  The  lat- 
ter made  a  few  remarks  on  passages  which  im- 
plied a  misconception  of  his  meaning  in  his 
own  essay,  but  declined  a  formal  answer  in 
conformity  to  a  general  resolution  to  that  pur- 
port, which  he  was  determined  to  keep.  The 
urbanity  thus  displayed  on  both  sides,  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  procure  the  approbation  of  warm 
partisans,  and  Mr  Campbell  was  blamed  by 
many  for  his  courtesy  to  an  infidel.  For  his 
"  Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  which  sold  very 
diffusely,  and  was  translated  into  the  French 
mod  Dutch  languages,  the  author  received  the 
degree  of  DD.  from  King's  college,  Aberdeen. 
In  1771  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity, 
and  in  1776  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric,"  which  established  his 
reputation  as  an  accurate  grammarian,  a  sound 
critic,  and  a  tasteful  scholar.  He  also  publish- 
ed occasional  sermons,  one  of  which  "  On  the 
Duty  of  Allegiance,"  was  composed  for  the 
Americans,  on  whom,  it  need  not  be  said,  it 
bad  no  sensible  effect.  The  last  work  which 
he  lived  to  publish  was  his  *'  Translation  of 
the  Gospels,  with  Preliminary  Dissertations 
and  Notes,"  2  vols.  4to.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  resigned  his  professorship,  when 
the  king  granted  him  a  pension  of  300/.  per 
annum.  He  died  in  1796.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  his  "  Lectures  on  Syste- 
matic Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Character," 
folio,  have  been  printed  since  his  death  ;  as 
also  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Cha- 
racter," 9  vols.  8vo,  with  his  life  prefixed. 
The  latter  work,  from  its  unavoidable  prefer- 
ence of  the  church  government  of  Scotland,  of 
course  has  elicited  much  opposing  observation 
from  several  clerical  defenders  of  the  supe- 
riority of  that  of  England.    Life  by  Keith, 

CAMPBELL  (John)  second  duke  of 
Argyle  and  duke  of  Greenwich,  was  born  in 
1678.  He  entered  into  the  army  early  in  life, 
and  when  only  seventeen  served  abroad  under 
king  William  III,  as  colonel  of  infantry.  He 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1703  ;  and  in  1705  he  was  appointed 
queen's  commissioner  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.  In  1706  he  made  a  campaign  un- 
der the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  Return- 
ing the  next  year  to  preside  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  he  used  his  influence  in  promoting 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  which 
he  was  le warded  with  an  English  peerage,  but 
lost  some  of  Ids  popularity  among  the  Scots. 
He  added  considerably  to  his  military  reputa- 
tion by  his  services  in  Flanders  in  1708  and 
1709,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  or- 
aer  of  the  garter.  In  1711  he  was  sent  to 
8pain  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary to  Charles  III,  and  commander- in- 

~at  the  Fnglish  forces  in  that  kingdom. 

*"~ "  of  Utrecht  taking  place  he  re- 
,—■  J^irfj  he  was  appointed 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotlan 
Soon  after  he  became  an  opponent  of  the  mi- 
nistry? and  was  turned  out  of  all  his  employ- 
ments. On  the  accession  of  George  1,  he  not 
only  recovered  them,  but  was  raised  to  higher 
honours.  He  had  a  great  share  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1715,  which  was 
the  last  of  his  military  achievements.  From 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poli- 
tics, and  displayed  a  versatility  of  conduct  not 
very  creditable  to  his  principles  or  character. 
In  1718  he  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of 
Greenwich.  At  different  periods  afterwards 
he  was  steward  of  the  king  s  household,  mas- 
ter-general of  the  ordnance,  and  field-marshal. 
In  1739  he  was  out  of  office,  and  an  opposer 
of  Walpole's  administration.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  minister  he  was  again  employed, 
but  died  soon  after  in  September  1743,  and 
leaving  no  children  was  succeeded  in  his  here- 
ditary titles  by  his  brother  the  earl  of  Isla.  He 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory.— Bw>f.  Brit, 

CAMPBELL  (John)  an  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  general  literature.  He  was 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  when  very 
young  brought  to  England  by  his  mother.  He 
was  educated  as  an  attorney,  which  profession 
he  relinquished  as  soon  as  his  clerkship  ex- 
pired, and  commenced  writer  for  the  press. 
His  earliest  productions  are  not  certainly 
known;  but  in  1736  he  published  *'  The  Mi- 
litary History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Alarl  borough,"  2  vols,  folio  ;  which  gained 
him  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  engaged 
soon  after  to  assist  in  writing  the  ancient  part 
of  the  "Universal  History,  in  60  vols.  8vo. 
While  this  work  was  in  progress  lie  produced 
some  historical  and  biographical  tracts,  and  iu 
1742  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  that 
very  popular  work,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals and  other  British  Seamen,"  the  two 
last  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1744.  His 
next  production  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Hermippus  Redivivus,  or  the  Sage's  Triumph 
over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave,  wherein  a  Me- 
thod is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  Life  and 
Vigour  of  Man ;"  which  is  chiefly  translated 
from  an  amusing  tract  written  by  Cohausen,  a 
German  physician.  In  1745  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica," 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  in 
which  Campbell  was  engaged.  The  articles 
written  by  liim  extending  through  four  volumes 
of  the  work,  are  both  in  point  of  style  and 
matter  much  superior  to  those  of  his  coadju- 
tors. They  are  liable  however  to  one  general 
censure,  arising  from  the  almost  unvarying 
strain  of  panegyric  in  which  the  writer  in- 
dulges, and  which  has  repeatedly  subjected 
him  to  critical  animadversion.  In  1748  wns 
published  Dodsley's  "  Preceptor,"  to  which 
Campbell  was  a  contributor  of  a  tract  on  chro- 
nology, and  another  on  trade  and  commerce. 
In  1760  he  published  the  "  Present  State  of 
Europe,"  containing  much  historical  a*  d  poii- 
tical  information.  He  then  was  employed  on 
the  modern  part  of  the  universal  history.    In 
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1756  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and  such 
was  bis  reputation  that  his  correspondence  with 
his  learned  contemporaries  became  very  exten- 
sive. After  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  he 
wrote  at  the  request  of  lord  Bute  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  it,  pointing  out  the  value  of  the 
West  India  islands  which  had  been  ceded  to 
this  country.  For  this  piece  of  service  he  was 
made  agent  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  His  last 
and  favourite  work  was  "  A  Political  Survey 
of  Great  Britain/'  1774,  2  vols.  4to.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  given  of  the  merits 
of  this  production,  which  abounds  rather  in 
speculation  than  in  fact ;  and  which,  though 
somewhat  neglected  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
has  of  late  certainly  been  praised  beyond  its 
value.  Dr  Campbell  died  December  28, 1775, 
at  his  residence  in  Queen-square,  London.  Am 
a  writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  indus- 
try and  versatility  of  talent,  and  his  acquire- 
ments were  various  and  considerable ;  but  he 
sometimes  manifested  a  deficiency  of  taste  and 
judgment.  His  moral  and  domestic  character 
was  correct  and  amiable,  and  he  was  respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  numerous  friends  and  as- 
sociates.— Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

CAMPEGIO  (Lorenzo)  a  celebrated  car- 
dinal and  an  English  bishop,  was  the  son  of 
John  Campegio,  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1474,  and  was  himself  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Padua.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  in  1510  was  made  auditor  of  the  Rota  at 
Home,  and  in  1512  bishop  of  Feltria  by  Ju- 
lius II,  who  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Milan 
and  Germany.  In  151 9  being  created  cardinal 
by  Leo  X,  he  was  afterwards  sent  legate  into 
England  to  collect  the  tenths  for  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  which  not  being  able  to  ac- 
complish, though  created  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
he  returned  to  Home,  when  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Bologna  in  1524,  and  delegated  by 
Clement  VII  into  Germany  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Lutheranism.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII,  he  was  again  sent  into 
England,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey, 
he  was  to  pronounce  sentence  concerning  it. 
All  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  king  to  renounce 
his  project  being  vain,  he  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  again  sent  into  Germany  as  legate 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
153$  bearing  the  character  of  a  learned  man, 
and  the  patron  of  learning  in  others,  and  enjoying 
the  esteem  of  Erasmus  Sadolet  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  time.  A  constitution  for  the 
reform  of  the  German  clergy,  and  some  of  his 
letters,  containing  important  particulars  of  the 
history  of  his  time,  are  the  only  literary  re- 
mains of  him  now  existing. — Moreri. 

CAMPER  (Pkter)  a  Dutch  physician  and 
anatomist  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ley  den,  and  became  a  student  of  the 
university  there  under  the  celebrated  Boer- 
naave,  and  in  1746  took  the  degree  of  MD. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  surgery  atFranekerin  1749,  whence 
he  removed  to  Amsterdam*  Subsequently  he 
obtained  the  professorships  of  medicine,  ana- 
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tomv,  and  botany,  at  Groningen,  which  he 
held  till  1773,  when  he  went  back  to  Fra- 
nekcr.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  from  that  time  he  re- 
sided at  the  Hague  till  his  death  in  1789.  He 
published  "  Demonstrationes  Anatomico-pa- 
thologicse,"  and  several  other  valuable  works 
on  comparative  anatomy  and  surgery. — Nmt9» 
Diet.  Hut. 

CAM  PI  AN  (Edmund)  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Catholic  sufferers  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth,  was  born  in  Loudon  in  1540,  and 
was  educated  at  Christchurch  hospital.  He 
was  elected  a  scholar  of  St  John's  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  subsequently  took  orders.  Visiting 
Ireland  in  1568  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  attempting  to  make  pro- 
selytes he  was  apprehended,  but  escaped  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  entered  himself  at  the 
English  college  of  Douay.  He  next  visited 
Rome  and  became  one  of  the  society  of  Je- 
suits. Being  sent  by  the  general  of  the  order 
to  Prague  he  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in 
the  Jesuits'  college  there,  and  obtained  a  great 
reputation  by  the  recovery  of  strayed  members 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  reputation  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  pope,  he  was  recalled,  and 
sent  by  Gregory  XIII  on  a  dangerous  mission 
to  England.  Here  he  zealously  exerted  him- 
self to  make  converts,  and  composed  a  set  of 
challenges  to  the  English  clergy,  which  were 
printed  at  a  private  press,  and  industriously 
disseminated  at  Oxford.  Campian  in  the  mean 
time  lay  concealed  in  Berkshire,  but  being 
I  detected  on  a  quest,  by  order  of  secretary  Wal- 
singham,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and 
being  soon  after  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  was  hanged  and  quartered  at 
Tyburn  in  December  1581.  That  the  victim 
of  this  retaliatory  but  disgraceful  policy  was  a 
sincere  and  conscientious  man  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, and  both  his  moral  character  and  his  abi- 
lities ought  to  have  preserved  him  for  a  better 
fate,  lie  wrote  several  works,  among  which 
were  an  "  Universal  Chronology,"  and  "A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from 
Queen  Catharine,"  as  also  "  Various  Confer- 
ences held  with  Protestant  Divines  in  the 
Tower  of  London."  While  in  Ireland  he  also 
wrote  two  books  of  the  history  of  that  king- 
dom, which  were  published  in  Dublin  by  sir 
James  Ware  in  1633. — Wood't  Athen.  Oxon. 
Morer'u 

CAMPISTRON  (Jeak  Gu albert  de)  an 
eminent  French  dramatist,  born  of  a  respecta- 
ble family  in  Toulouse  in  1656.  He  came  to 
Paris  early  in  life,  having  quarrelled  with  hie 
friends,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  discou- 
rage his  turn  for  poetry  ;  and  being  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  Racine,  brought 
out  under  his  auspices  the  two  first  of  his 
dramatic  pieces,  the  tragedies  of  "  Virginia" 
and  "  Arminius."  These,  though  successful, 
were  much  surpassed  in  popularity  by  his  next 
effort,  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Don 
Carlof  of  Spain,  and  entitled  "  Andronicus," 
which  is  yet  considered  a  standard  play.  He 
then  composed  another  called  "  Alcibiadea," 
after  which  hie  friend  Racine  engaged  him 
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write  an  heroic  pastoral  for  an  entertainment 
given  to  the  Dauphin  by  the  duke  of  Vendome. 
This  piece  (his  "  Ads  and  Galatea/')  intro- 
duced him  to  the  friendship  of  that  nobleman, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  in  his  cam- 
paigns as  private  secretary,  having  received 
from  his  favour  the  Spanish  order  of  St 
Jago,  and  the  Italian  marquisate  of  Penange. 
In  1701  he  retired,  notwithstanding  the 
dissuasion  of  the  duke,  from  the  court  to 
his  native  city,  of  which  he  was  soon 
after  chosen  first  magistrate,  and  having 
married  in  1610  the  sister  of  the  bishop  of 
Mirepoix,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  eventually  caused  his  death, 
producing  a  fit  of  apoplexy  which  carried  him 
off  May  11,  1723.  Besides  the  tragedies  al- 
ready mentioned  he  composed  several  others : 
"Phocion,"  "Adrian,"  "Tiridates,"  &c; 
and  one  comedy  "  Jaloux  desabuseY'  One 
of  his  pieces,  entitled  '*  Phraates,"  produced 
such  a  sensation  from  the  audience,  applying 
certain  passages  in  it  to  the  character  of  the 
reigning  prince,  that  the  poet  became  frighten- 
ed at  bis  own  popularity,  and  not  only  used  all 
his  influence  to  suppress  it  on  the  stage,  but 
even  prevented  it  from  appearing  among  his 
other  works  which  were  collected,  and  no  less 
than  nine  editions  of  them  published  in  his 
life  time.  By  far  the  best  however  is  the  one 
printed  after  his  decease,  in  3  vols,  duodecimo, 
1750.—  Biog.  Univ. 

CAMPOMANES  (Don  Pedro  Rodrigues, 
count  de)  was  born  in  1710  in  the  Asturias, 
and  in  1765  was  appointed  fiscal  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Castile,  and  afterwards  president.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  made  minister  of  state, 
out  on  count  Florida  Blanca  becoming  prime 
minister  he  was  deprived  of  all  these  offices, 
and  died  in  1789.  His  works  are  : — "  A  Geo- 
graphical Account  of  Portugal ;"  "  Historical 
Dissertations  on  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars ;"  a  translation  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  ; 
two  memorials  relative  to  the  gipsies  and  va- 
gabonds; discourse  on  industry,  &c. — Ency- 
ctop.  Britannica. 

CAMUS  (  Le)  .  There  were  three  brothers 
of  this  name,  Anthony,  Nicholas,  and  Ar- 
mand  Gaston.  The  first  a  physician  of  some 
eminence  was  born  at  Pans  in  1722.  He  is 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  romance, 
which  has  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  en- 
titled "  Abdeker,  or  the  Art  of  preserving 
Beauty."  He  also  published  a  poem  in  4to, 
"  Amphitheatrum  Poeticum,"  and  "  Le  Jour- 
nal Ecunomique,"  as  well  as  seme  professional 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are  his  "  Projet 
d'aneantir  la  Petite  Verole,"  12mo  ;  "  M£di. 
cine  P)  uque;"  "Medicine  de  rEsprit,"  4 
vols.  12u*o ;  "  Memoire  sur  divers  Sujets  de 
Medicine,"  8vo ;  and  "  Memoire  sur  l'Etat 
actuel  de  la  Phannacie,"  12mo.  He  died  in 
1772. — Nicholas,  the  second  brother,  an  ar- 
ived  Anthony  about  seven  years. 
"Sur  le  Bois  de  Char- 
another  "  De  la  Force  de 
"  On  the  Genius  of  Ar- 
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cliitectirre,"  also  in  8vo;  and  "  Le  Guide  de 
ceux  qui  veulent  batir,"  in  s>  vols.  8vo. — Ah- 
mand,  the  younger,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  national  convention,  arrested 
by  General  Dumourier,  and  given  up  to  the 
Austrians,  who  exchanged  him  afterwards  for 
the  young  princess,  the  daughter  of  Louis  the 
XVI.  He  possessed  some  literary  talent,  and 
published  "  Observations  on  the  Arrangement 
and  Classification  of  Libraries ;"  "  A  Memoir 
on  Stereotype  Printing,  &c. ;"  a  work  "On  the 
continuation  of  the  Collection  of  French  Histo- 
rians ;"  "  A  Notice  of  a  Book  printed  at  Bam* 
berg  in  1462  ;M  "  A  Memoir  respecting  a  Col- 
lection of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  4to ;  and 
another,  "  Sur  on  livre  Allemand."  He  died 
in  1804. — Biog,  Univ. 

CAMUS  (Charles  Etiknne  Louis)  an 
eminent  French  mathematician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, born  in  1699  at  Creasy  en  Brie.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  first 
of  which  learned  bodies  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate in  1735,  and  of  the  latter  in  1765.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Sea  vans  commissioned  by 
his  government  to  measure  a  degree  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  is  the  author  of  several  ma- 
thematical treatises,  among  which  are  "  Ele- 
ments of  Mathematics  ;"  "  Elements  of  Arith- 
metic ;"  "  A  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the 
use  of  Engineers,"  in  4  vols.  8vo  *,  besides  va- 
rious papers  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  17  68. — Ibid. 

CAMUS  (John  Peter)  an  exemplary 
French  prelate  born  at  Paris  in  1582  ;  who  on 
account  of  his  excellent  character  and  talents 
was  created  bishop  of  Bellay  by  Henry  IV  in 
1609.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  in 
which  he  blended  lessons  of  piety  with  roman- 
tic narrative,  thereby  attracting  the  attention 
of  romance  readers,  and  insensibly  drawing 
them  on  to  matters  of  religious  importance. 
Of  this  class  are  "  Dorothee  ou  recit  de  la 
pitoyable  Issue  d'une  volont£  violentce,"  Paris, 
1621  ;  "  Alexis ;"  "  L'Hyacinte,  histoire  Ca- 
talane,"  &c.  He  also  wrote  several  satirical 
works  against  the  monks,  whose  conduct  he 
wished  to  reform.  In  1629  he  resigned  the 
bishopric,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
but  the  arvhbishop  of  Rouen,  unwilling  to  lose 
so  active  a  member  of  the  church,  associated 
him  in  his  episcopal  cares  by  appointing  him 
his  grand  vicar.  He  much  distinguished  him- 
self  by  his  pointed  attacks  on  the  mendicant 
orders,  which  were  often  very  witty.  He 
finally  retired  to  he  hospital  of  Incurables  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1652.  Camus  was 
a  man  of  great  vivacity  and  warmth  of  imagin- 
ation, and  composed  with  much  facility  in  a 
style  partly  grave,  partly  burlesque,  often  strik- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  ludicrous.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  more  than  200  volumes, 
but  the  only  works  of  his  now  read  are 
"  L'Esprit  de  St  Francois  de  Sales,  and  "  L' 
Avoisenement  des  Protestans  avec  l'Eglise 
Romaine,"  republished  in  1703,  by  llichard 
Simon,  under  the  title  of  "  Moyens  de  Reuuior 
let  Protestans  avec  l'Eglise  Romaine." 
Simon  asserts  that  the  famous  exposition  of 
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the  Catholic  faith  bj  Bossuet  was  little  more 
than  this  work  remodelled.-  — Aforeri. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CAMUSAT  (Nicholas)  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  a  canon  of  Troyes  in  Champagne, 
of  which  city  he  was  a  native,  being  born 
t  lie  re  in  1575.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
long  life  to  study,  and  left  behind  him  several 
valuable  works,  the  principal  of  which  are — a 
curious  work  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  en- 
titled "  Promptuarium  sacrarum  antiquitatum 
Tricassinse  diocecis,"  printed  in  8vo,  1610; 
"  A  History  of  the  Albigenses,  and  of  the 
Crusade  undertaken  against  (hem  in  1909," 
8vo.  1615 ;  "  Melanges  Historiques,"  a  col- 
lection of  documents  illustrative  of  the  period 
between  1390  and  1580,  8vo.  1619;  and  a 
chronological  catalogue  of  events  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  death  took  place  in  1655. — 
Francois  Denis,  a  grand-nephew  of  his,  was 
also  a  man  of  some  learning  in  the  early  part 
of  the  la*t  century.  He  was  bora  at  Besan- 
con  in  1697,  and  published  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language,  in  34  quarto  volumes .  ano- 
ther of  new  books,  in  £  vols. ;  a  short  treatise 
called  "  Melanges  de  Literature,"  12mo ; 
and  two  duodecimo  volumes,  containing  "  Hist. 
Critiques  des  Journaux,  qui  s'impriment  en 
France."  He  died  in  1732  at  Amsterdam. — 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CANAL  or  CANALETTl  (Aniv,*io)  a 
celebrated  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1697.  He  was  the  son  of  a  scene  painter,  and 
was  himself  employed  in  that  occupation,  but 
aspiring  to  a  higher  walk  in  the  art,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Venice  employed 
himself  in  taking  views  of  that  city  and  the 
neighbourhood,  which  he  treated  with  an  intel- 
ligence of  perspective,  and  a  conduct  of  aerial 
tint  approaching  to  illusion.  In  1749  he  vi- 
sited this  country,  where  he  staid  two  years, 
and  painted  some  very  fine  pictures.  He  died 
at  Venice  in  1768. — rilkington. 

CANANI  or  CANNANI  (John  Baptist) 
an  Italian  physician  and  anatomist  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  be- 
came the  first  professor  of  medicine  and  ana- 
tomy in  the  university  of  that  city.  Subse- 
quently he  was  physician  to  pope  Julius  III, 
and  at  length  chief  physician  to  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara.  He  died  after  the  year  1578.  The 
very  important  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins  is  attributed  to  this  anatomist,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Amatus  Luvitanus.  He  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  professional  skill  and  learning, 
and  has  been  particularly  praised  by  Fallopius. 
The  only  work  he  is  known  to  have  published 
is  a  description  of  the  muscles,  with  engrav- 
ings, which  is  a  book  of  uncommon  rarity.— 
Tiraboschi.     HaUer.  Bibl.  Anat. 

CANGIAGI  or  CAMBIASO  (Lucas)  an 
eminent  painter,  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  15*7. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  as  he  possessed 
the  extraordinary  faculty  of  working  with  both 
hands,  thereby  performing  more  in  a  shorter 
time  than  many  artists  with  assistants.  He 
wa*  employed  by  Philip  II,  in  adorning  the 
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Eecurial,  where  he  died  of  grief  at  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  dispensation  to  marry  the  aim* 
ter  of  his  first  wife.  He  had  a  son  named  Ora- 
rio,  w1k>  assisted  his  father  in  the  Escuriai. 
and  on  whom  Philip  settled  a  liberal  pension. 
Bryan's  Diet*  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

CANINl  (Angelo)  a  native  of  Anghiari, 
in  Tuscany,  aud  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orientalists  of  the  16th  century.  After  teach- 
ing the  Eastern  languages  in  most  of  the  Ita- 
lian universities,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  he  accom- 
panied Guichard,  general  of  the  order  of  Minim 
friars,  from  the  latter  country  to  Paris  in  1550, 
where  bis  learning  and  talents  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  Du  Prat,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
While  residing  in  the  family  of  this  prelate  he 
published  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  Orien- 
tal tongues,  entitled  "  Institutions  Lingua* 
Syriacs,  et  Thalmudicae,  una  cum  i£tbiopic*9, 
et  Arabic*  collatione,"  Paris,  1554, 4to ;  also, 
the  year  following,  some  remarks  on  the  Greek 
dialects,  called  "  Hellenismi,"  (a  work  lugbly 
spoken  of  by  Le  Fevre,)  and  translated  into 
Latin,  the  commentary  of  Simplicius  on  Epic- 
tetus.  The  celebrated  Andrew  Dudith  was  a 
scholar  of  his.  He  died  in  1557. — MorerL 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CANO  (Alonzo)  an  artist  who  has  been 
styled  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain,  from  his 
excellence  as  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an 
architect.  He  was  born  in  1600  at  Granada, 
where  his  father  practised  architecture.  He 
learned  that  art  at  home,  and  then  studied 
sculpture  under  Pacheco  at  Seville,  and  paint- 
ing in  the  school  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  in  the 
same  city.  After  having  obtained  much  repu- 
tation by  his  early  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Seville  in  consequence  of  having  wounded 
another  artist  in  a  duel.  Going  to  Madrid  he 
was  appointed  royal  architect  and  painter,  in 
both  which  capacities  he  produced  many  works 
highly  creditable  to  his  talents.  In  the  midst 
of  his  fame  a  shocking  misfortune  befel  him  : 
returning  to  his  house  one  evening  he  found 
his  wife  murdered,  much  of  his  property  miss- 
ing, and  an  Italian  servant,  whom  he  kept,  no 
where  to  be  found.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Cano 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  tragical  catas- 
trophe. Apprehensive  of  danger  he  fled  te 
Valencia,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  Carthu- 
sian convent.  Returning  privately  to  Madrid, 
he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture  to 
compel  a  confession  of  his  supposed  guilt: 
nothing  being  extorted  to  criminate  him,  he 
was  set  free,  and  the  king  again  employed  him. 
By  way  of  protection  against  further  prosecu- 
tion he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  procured  an  office  in  the  church  of  Gra- 
nada. He  still  continued  to  cultivate  the  arts, 
and  in  his  last  moments  displayed  the  influ- 
ence of  his  feelings  as  an  artist.  The  priest 
who  attended  presented  him  a  crucifix  badly 
carved ;  he  pushed  it  away,  declaring  he  coald 
not  bear  the  sight  of  such  a  wretched  piece  of 
workmanship.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  16T6-— 
Cumberland's  Anecd.  of  Em.  Painter*  m 

CANO  (John  Sebastian  del)  a  natfcsa 
Biscay,  distinguished  as  the  first 
gator  of  the  globe.    U*  t*v\e&  ^sftia  H»% 
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ID  the  voyage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  straits  known  by  his  name.  That  officer 
being  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone 
islands,  Cano  took  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  returned  in  safety  to  Spain  in  l;Si?2. 
Charles  V  gave  him  for  a  device  a  terrestrial 
globe,  with  the  motto,  "  Primus  me  circumde- 
uisti."  '•  Thou  hast  first  encompassed  me." — 
Moreri. 

CANO  or  CANUS(MELcmoa)  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  Do- 
minican friars*  He  was  a  native  of  Taranco  in 
the  dioceve  of  Toledo,  and  was  educated  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  became  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  1546.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Trent  in  1551,  and  the  year  following  was 
knaue  bishop  of  the  Canary  islands.  This  pre- 
ferment he  resigned  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  provincial  of  Castile* 
He  died  in  1560.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  all  in  the  Latin  language,  is  a  treatise 
"  De  Locis  Theologicis,  which  is  highly 
praised  by  Du  Pin. — Moreri.   Aikins  G.  Biog. 

CANOVA  (Antonio)  the  most  celebrated 
sculptor  of  modern  days,  born  of  humble  pa- 
rentage at  Papagno,  a  small  village  in  the  Ve- 
netian territory  in  1757.  The  precocity  of  his 
talents,  and  the  direction  which  his  genius  had 
taken,  appeared  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year, 
when  the  figure  of  a  lion  modelled  by  him  in 
butter,  was  placed  by  his  friends  on  the  table 
of  Falieri,  the  seigneur  of  the  place.  This  no- 
bleman, struck  with  the  promise  evinced  by  the 
performance,  took  the  young  artist  under  liis 
protection,  and  placed  him  at  Vienna  with 
ioretti,  the  best  sculptor  of  his  time.  With 
him  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  master, 
upon  which  his  services  devolved  upon  a  ne- 
phew, whom  lie  soon  quitted  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Venice,  iu  the 
cloisters  of  San  Stefano.  From  this  place,  as 
hit  circumstances  improved,  he  removed  to  the 
Traghette  di  San  Maurizio,  where,  becoming 
possessed  of  a  larger  study  and  (ess  contracted 
means,  the  originality  of  his  genius  became 
apparent.  Having  been  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  he 
gained  several  prizes  there,  and  received  from 
the  senate  a  gratuity  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
of  300  ducats  on  his  departure  for  Rome.  The 
means  of  establishing  himself  in  this  capital  of 
the  arts  was  afforded  him  by  sir  William  Ha- 
milton, who  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends  ; 
among  others  to  tlte  Venetian  ambassador 
Zulian,  for  whom  he  executed  his  celebrated 
group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur.  Shortly 
after  Canova  produced  the  tomb  of  Clement 
VII,  (Ganganelli,)  now  in  the  church  of  the 
St  Apostcli,  the  design  and  execution  of  which 
is,  as  a  whole,  considered  but  an  indifferent  spe- 
cimen of  his  talents;  great  skill  however  is 
developed  in  the  execution  of  the  bust.  Most 
of  the  English  admirers  of  virtu  in  Rome 
toon  patronised  Canova;  among  them  the 
names  of  Mr  Latouche,  lord  Cawdor,  and  sir  H. 
•  are  conspicuous.  Hit  "  Psyche," 
J  *  *  the  latter  of  those  gentlemen, 
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Uj-xi^o  one  of  the  earliest  of  his   works,  D2t 
seldom  been  exceeded  even   by  himself.     The 
encouragement  he  now  received  from  the  va- 
rious pontiff's  and  nobility  rendered  his  carter 
equally  rapid  and  successful ;  many  of  his  works 
being  placid  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  and 
other  of  the  principal  churches.     The  war  and 
the  convulsions  in  his  native  country  long  kept 
Canova  from  visiting  England  ;  iu  the  mean- 
while lie  travelled  through  Germany  in  1?<4J 
and  1799,  and  in  September  1802  visited  Pari*, 
on  the  express  invitation  of  Buonaparte,  and 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Institute.     To 
that  capital  he  returned  in  1815  for  the   pur- 
pose  of  reclaiming  the  various  objects  of  art  of 
which   his  country  had  been  deprived  by  the 
French  arms  ;  and  having  completed  the  object 
of  liia  visit  proceeded  to  England,  where  be 
met  with  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the 
Prince  Regent,   who  presented    him  with  a 
brilliant  snuff-box.     On  returning  to  Rome  he 
was  greeted  with  honours  still  more  distin- 
guished, the  Academy  of  St  Luke  coming  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  him  in  a  body,  while  the 
pope  not  only  created  him  a  knight  and  mar- 

Juis  of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
toman  crowns,    but  on  the  5th  of  January 
1616,  wound  up  the  whole  by  inscribing  his 
name  in  "  The  Book  of  the  Capitol*"    Canova 
departed  this  life  at  Venice  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age,  October  13, 1822  ;  and  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Mark,  all  the  public  autho- 
rities of  the  city  attending  the  funeral.     His 
works  have  been  engraved  by  Bertini,   VitoJi, 
Marchetti,  Bertinelli»  Bonato,  Cameroli,  Poo- 
tana,  and  Raciani.    The  enumeration  of  them 
would  take  up  a  considerable  space,  but  among 
the  most  celebrated  may  be  ranked  his  group 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonis/  in  the  possession  of  the 
marquis  Berio  at  Naples,  finished   by  him  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  generally  considered 
his  chef-d'oeuvre ;   the  '*  Mary  Magdalen,*'  a 
statue  m  miniature,  but  most  exquisitely  finish- 
ed,  the  property  of    monsieur    Sommariva , 
"  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  at  Malmaison  ;  "  Her- 
cules and  Lycaa,"  a  colossal  group  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  duke  of  Branciana  at  Rome  ;   the 
Mausoleum  of  Maria  Christiana,  archduchess 
of  Austria,  in  the  church  of  the  Augnstinet  at 
Vienna,  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  liit  per- 
formances; the  «•  Venus  Victorious,"  in  a  re* 
cum  bent  posture,  with  the  golden  apple  in  her 
hand,  the  features  of   the  goddess  modelled 
from  those   of  Pauline  Buonaparte,    priucess 
Borgheae  ;  and  "  Napoleon  holding  the  Scep- 
tre,"  a  most  magnificent  statue,   which  the 
chances  of  war  have  made  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.      Of  the  large    fortune 
which  he  had  obtained  by  his  taleits,  Canova 
made  a  splendid  and  an  honourable  use,  esta- 
blishing prizes  for  artists,  and  endowing  all  the 
academies  of  Rome*     He  also  created  a  fund 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  arti*ta,  and  for 
assisting  the  unfortunate,  the  aged,  and  de- 
cayed*— Ann*  Biog*      Gent,  ana  A>io  Month. 
Mags. 

CANSTEIN  (Charles  Hildebeand,  be. 
ron)  a  German  nobleman,  memorable  for  im- 
provement* in  the  art  of  priming.  William  Geo* 
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a  ^T'iltlsmith  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  repre- 
s»«!:t"d  as  the  inventor  of  stereotypography. 
which  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  as  early 
as  172.1.  He  certainly  printed  with  perma- 
nently connected  type  an  edition  of  Sal  lust  in 
12mo,  in  1744,  (a  page  of  which  work  is  given 
as  a  specimen  in  Mr  Home's  introduction  to 
bibliography,)  but  the  art  had  been  practised 
on  a  large  scale  in  Germany  fifteen  years  pre- 
vious to  the  earliest  of  the  above  dates.  Ba- 
ron Canstein,  wishing  to  encourage  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cheap  rate,  pub- 
lished in  1710  a  prospectus  of  a  method  by 
which  the  new  Testament  or  the  entire  Bible 
might  be  printed  from  types  composed  in  so 
many  pages  as  the  whole  book  did  contain, 
not  to  be  distributed  after  using,  but  kept  for 
succeeding  impression*.  For  the  furtherance 
of  his  scheme  he  set  up  an  institution  at  Halle, 
where  printing  was  performed  at  so  little  ex- 
pence  that  small  sized  editions  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament were  circulated  at  about  fourpence  a 
copy,  and  the  Bible  on  equally  low  terms.  It 
does  not  appear  how  the  baron's  plan  was  ef- 
fected, nor  in  what  manner  the  types  were  kept 
together  ;  but  the  general  principle  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  the  success  with  which  it  was 
executed  entitle  him  to  some  share  of  praise 
among  the  improvers  of  typography.  He  died 
in  1719.  Even  Canstein  however  was  by  no 
means  the  first  discoverer  of  stereotype  print- 
ing ;  for  Mr  Dibdin,  in  his  bibliographical  and 
antiquarian  tour  in  Normandy,  &c.  mentions 
his  having  found  at  Augsburg  undoubted  proofs 
that  tliis  art  existed  in  Germany  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.— ProJ.  Franked  Pietas 
Hallensit.     Kouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

CANTACUZENUS  (John)  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  a  celebrated  Byzantine 
historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople  about 
the  year  1J95  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
his  father  being  governor  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
his  mother  of  the  blood  royal.  He  was  pre- 
fect of  the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor  Andro- 
nicus  the  elder,  whose  favour  he  lost  by  at- 
taching himself  to  the  interest  of  his  grandson. 
On  the  usurpation  of  the  latter  he  was  created 
generalissimo  of  his  forces,  and  first  minister 
of  state.  On  the  death  of  Andronicus,  Canta- 
cuzenus  was  left  guardian  to  bis  son,  John 
Paleologus,  which  trust  he  faithfully  discharged 
until  the  empress  dowager  becoming  jealous, 
formed  a  party  against  him,  upon  which  the 
nobility  and  the  army  declared  him  emperor, 
and  crowned  him  at  Adrianopolis,  May  1342. 
A  civil  war  raged  for  five  years,  in  which  Can- 
tacuzenus  was  victorious;  but  in  1355,  on  John 
Paleologus  becoming  master  of  Constantinople, 
he  abdicated  the  throne  and  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times  in  four  books,  a  splendid  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1645.  He  lived  to 
the  extraordinary  age  of  a  hundred,  and  died 
in  1411. —  Moreri. 

CANTEMIR  (DKMETnnrs)  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, was  born  in  167J  of  an  illustrious  Tar- 
tar family.  His  father,  Constantine  Cantemir, 
being  created  prince  of  Moldavia  by  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  Demetrius  was  tent,  while  young, 
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as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople,  and  on  his  fa* 
ther's  death  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  to  sue* 
ceed  him,  but  this  choice  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  Porte.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Serban  Cantacuzenus,  formerly  prince  of  Wa« 
lachia,  and  resided  at  Constantinople  until  1710, 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Moldavia, 
and  sent  to  defend  that  place  against  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great ;  but  allured  by  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, he  betrayed  his  trust  and  delivered 
Moldavia  up  to  that  prince,  whom  he  followed 
through  all  his  conquests.  He  was  invested 
by  Peter  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire, 
with  full  power  over  the  Moldavians  in  Russia, 
and  also  with  the  office  of  privy  counsellor. 
He  resided  at  Charcof  in  the  Ukraine  till  1713, 
when  he  removed  to  Moscow,  and  in  1719 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  the  Russian  prin- 
cess Trubelskoi,  when  he  entirely  adopted  Eu- 
ropean manners.  He  died  at  his  estate  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  1793,  universally  esteemed  and 
regarded  by  the  Russians.  His  political  cha- 
racter was  not  important,  and  he  is  much  bet* 
ter  known  as  a  writer.  He  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire," AD.  1300  to  1683,  in  Latin,  which  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Tin* 
dal  in  1734.  Gibbon  observes  of  it,  that 
"  the  author  is  guilty  of  strange  blunders  in 
Oriental  history,  but  that  he  was  conversant 
with  the  language,  annals,  and  institutions  of 
the  Turks."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A 
System  of  the  Mahometan  Religion  ;"  '*  The 
present  State  of  Moldavia,"  in  Latin ;  '  The 
World  and  the  Soul,"  moral  dialogues,  printed 
in  Greek  and  Moldavian ;  an  introduction  to 
music,  and  other  works. — Mureri.    Gibbon. 

CANTEMIR  (Antiochus)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  carefully  educated  by  his  father, 
and  was  successively  made  ambassador  to 
London  and  Paris,  where  he  was  equally  ad- 
mired as  a  minister  and  a  man  of  letters.  He 
was  the  first  who  composed  poems  of  any 
length  or  importance  in  the  Russian  language, 
and  he  wrote  translations  of  Anacreon  and  the 
epistles  of  Horace,  besides  writing  satires, 
odes,  fables,  &c.  of  his  own.  He  united  sound 
sense  and  poetry  in  his  satires,  which  are  well 
known  all  over  Russia.  He  also  translated 
the  following  works  into  Russian— A  Igarotti'a 
Newtonian  dialogues ;  the  Plurality  of  worlds ; 
and  the  Persian  letters.  He  died  in  1744.— 
Nauv.  Diet.  Hist* 

CANTER  or  CANTERUS  (William)  a 
very  eminent  writer  on  criticism  and  philology 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  and  studied  first  at  Lou  vain,  and  af- 
terwards at  Paris  under  Dorat,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  After  a 
literary  tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  return- 
ed home  and  settled  at  Lou  vain,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  classical  literature. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  six  lan- 

fuages :  viz.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French, 
talian,  and  German  ;  in  the  first  of  which  he 
wrote  verse,  as  well  as  prose,  with  spirit  and 
elegance.  The  delicate  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  accepting  any  public  «***> 
ployment ;   and  his  nod»^  Vxv&\c«\ 
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decline  those  literary  honours  which  he  had 
merited  by  his  talents.  He  died  of  a  hectic 
fever  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  His 
principal  work  is  a  collection  of  corrections, 
emendations,  and  explanations  of  ancient 
writers,  in  eight  books,  entitled  "  Varia?  I^ec- 
'iones."  He  also  published  valuable  editions 
of  /Eschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides  ; 
Latin  versions  of  some  Greek  writers ;  notes 
on  the  familiar  epistles  and  offices  of  Cicero  ; 
poems  ;  and  dissertations.  Theodore  and 
Andrew  Canter,  brothers  of  the  preceding, 
were  both  distinguished  as  men  of  letters. — 
Teissier.    Eloges  des  Savans. 

CANTIPRATANUS  (Thomas)  a  divine 
and  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
was  a  native  of  Brabant,  and  derived  his  ap- 
pellation from  the  monastery  of  Cantimpre,  in 
the  diocese  of  Cambray,  where  he  professed 
himself  a  canon  regular  of  St  Augustin.  He 
left  the  Augustines  to  enter  into  the  order  of 
St  Dominic  in  1232  ;  and  he  died  about  1270. 
Trithemius  attributes  to  this  friar  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which 
Aventine  represents  as  the  production  of  ano- 
ther Dominican,  Henry  of  Brabant.  Two  cu- 
rious tracts  of  Cantipratanus  on  the  natural 
history  of  bees,  were  republished  in  1627 : — 
"Bonum  Universale  de  A  pi  bus,  Notis  Illus- 
tratum  a  G.  Colvenerio,"  Duaci,  8vo;  and 
"  De  Apibus,  in  quo  ez  Mirificaapum  Repub- 
lics Universa  vitas  bene  et  Christiane  Insti- 
tuendae  ratio  traditur,"  Duaci,  8vo. — Trithe- 
miut  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis.  Gronovii 
BibL  Regn*  Animal  et  Lapid. 

CANTON  (John)  the  son  of  a  cloth- 
weaver  of  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  born 
July  31,  1718.  His  education,  though  not  a 
classical,  was  a  solid  one,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr  Davis  himself,  a  good  mathematical 
scholar  in  the  town.  On  being  taken  from 
school  at  the  usual  age  by  his  father,  (who 
intended  him  for  Ids  own  business,)  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  mathematics.  In 
this  pursuit  he  at  first  received  no  pa- 
rental countenance*  but  finding  means  to 
evade  his  prohibition,  a  sun-dial,  which  by  the 
help  of  the  Caroline  tables  he  managed  to  cut 
upon  stone  with  a  common  knife,  not  only 
changed  his  father's  opinion,  but  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  some  valuable  ac- 
quaintances, especially  the  Rev.  Dr  Miles  of 
Tooting,  whose  influence  was  afterwards  so 
successfully  exerted  in  his  favour,  that  he 
received  permission  to  visit  the  metropolis, 
and  arrived  there  March  14,  1737.  litis 
step  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  and 
fortune.  On  the  6th  of  May  1738,  his  friend, 
Dr  Miles,  articled  him  for  five  years  to  Mr 
Watkins,  the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  aca- 
demy in  Spital-square,  who,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  indentures,  took  him  into  partnership, 
and  the  whole  concern  devolving  to  him  on 
the  death  of  that  gentlemen,  he  continued  to 
conduct  it  during  the  remainder  of  bis  own 
Some  new  experiments  made  by  him  in 
J "'""  with  the  Leyden  phial  m  1745, 
into  notice  with  the  Royal 
body  h*  wa*  elected  a  *nem- 
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ber,  and  obtained  their  gold  medal  in  l/.Vfc 
having  in  the  January  of  that  year  laid  befoio 
them  a  "  New  method  of  making  artificial 
magnets  without  the  use  of,  and  yet  superior  to 
natural  ones."  On  the  21st  of  the  April  fol- 
lowing, he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  AM.  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1752,  on  the  change  of  the  style,  he  forwarded 
to  lord  Macclesfield  his  calculations  for  tiuding 
the  epact,  leap-year,  Sec.  His  communication 
however  coming  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  was  afterwards  used  by  I> 
Jennings  in  his  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
globes.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  first 
person  in  England  who  verified  by  experiment 
Franklin's  theory  of  electricity,  attracting  th' 
fluid  from  the  clouds.  Although  a  very  coa- 
stant  contributor  to  the  papers  published  by 
the  society,  and  a  regular  correspondent  of  tlte 
gentleman's  magazine,  he  was  not  the  author 
of  any  regular  or  separate  work.  His  death, 
which  took  place  March  22,  1773,  was  much 
regretted  by  the  philosophical  world. — Aikw't 
G.  Biog. 

CANTWELL  (A.  de)  librarian  of  the  In- 
valids at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1802.  He 
was  the  translator  of  Gibbon's  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ot 
many  other  English  works,  into  the  French 
language.  Andrew  Cantwell,  an  Irish 
physician,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  a  FRS.  He  died  July  1 1th  1764. 
Among  several  ingenious  works  which  he  pub- 
lished, are  Latin  dissertations  on  medical  sub- 
jects ;  and  tracts  on  the  small  pox ;  on  Mrs 
Stephens's  remedies  for  the  stone  ;  and  a  re- 
medy for  weakness  of  the  eyes. — Hutchinson's 
Biog.  Med. 

CANUTE  the  great,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England,  a  sovereign  of  great  abilities,  succeeded 
his  father  Sweyn,  in  the  first-mentioned  king- 
dom, in  the  year  1014.  He  began  his  reign  by 
an  attempt  to  recover  Norway  and  England, 
both  of  which  had  revolted  from  his  rather, 
the  former  having  recalled  their  fugitive  king 
Ethelred.  Ethelred  dying  soon  after  the  de- 
scent of  Canute  on  the  souChern  coast,  left  his 
son  Edmund  Ironside  to  contend  with  the  in- 
vaders. The  struggle  was  gallantly  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  length  a  treaty 
was  agTeed  upon,  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  the  two  leaders ;  but  Edmund 
being  soon  after  murdered  at  a  banquet,  Canute, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  negotiation,  was 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
His  first  measures  were  severe  in  the  removal 
of  dangerous  opponents,  but  he  subsequently 
governed  with  great  justice  and  moderation;  and 
secured  himself  against  Norman  interference 
in  favour  of  the  children  of  Edmund,  by  marry- 
ing Emma,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
In  peaceable  possession  of  England,  he  next 
crossed  the  seas,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
English  auxiliaries  under  earl  Godwin,  and  re- 
pulsed an  inroad  of  the  Swedes  into  Denmark ; 
defeated  and  slew  the  Swedish  king,  and  also 
acquired  possession  of  Norway.  He  was  now 
one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in 
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in  disputed  possession  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
England,  and  holding  Sweden  under  tribute. 
Canute  enjoyed  his  prosperity  with  great  mo- 
deration, and  has  rendered  himself  famous  in 
moral  and  religious  estimation,  by  his  rebuke  of 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers.     Some  of  these  one 
day  extolling  his  greatness,  as  ff  nothing  was 
beyond  his  power,   he  caused  his  chair  to  be 
placed  at  the  sea-  side  when  the  tide  was  flow- 
ing, and  as  the  waves  approached  his  feet,  af- 
fected to  command  them  to  retire  and  respect 
the  lord  of  the  ocean.     The  result  was  a  prac- 
tical exposure  of  the  flattery,  and  a  humble 
assignment  of  omnipotence  to  the  Almighty 
alone.   In  the  spirit  of  this  pious  way  of  think- 
ing, he  entered  deeply  into  the  devotions  of  the 
times,  by  building  churches,  endowing  monaste- 
ries, and  favouring  the  clergy.     He  even  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  obtained  valuable 
privileges  for  the  English  school  in  that  capital. 
On    his  return  he  obliged   Malcolm,   king  of 
Scotland  to  pay  him  homage  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  which  he  held  under  the  English 
crown,  and  w  four  years  afterwards  terminated 
a  reign  in  which  be  had  evinced  great  military 
abilities,  and  obtained  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  all  his  subjects.    At  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  10:35,  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  three   sons,   Sweyn,   Harold,   and 
Hardicanute. — Hume's    Hist,   vf  Eng.     Mod. 
Univ.  Hist. 

CAOURSIN  (William)  a  native  of  Douay 
in  Flanders,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  order 
of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  in  the  15th  century. 
He  compiled  the  statutes  of  the  order,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks  in  1480 ;  and  also  several  tracts  re- 
lating to  prince  Zunm,  son  of  the  sultan  Ma- 
homet II,  rendered  so  famous  by  lus  adventures 
and  misfortunes. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CAPACCIO  (Julius  Cjesar)  an  historian 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Campagnia,  and  studied  the  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Naples,  of  which  city  he  was  made 
secretary.  He  was  employed  by  Francis  de  la 
Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  education  of  his 
son.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  zealous 
founders  of  the  academy  of  the  Otiosi.  He 
died  in  1631.  His  works  are  "  Historia  Pute- 
olana,"  "II  priocipe,"  "  Iratato  de  rimprese," 
"  Historia  Napolitana,"  and  "  Illustrium  muli- 
erum  et  virorum  Historia,"  4to.— Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CAPECIO  or  CAPYCIUS  (Scipio)  an 
eminent  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Naples. 
Of  lus  life  little  is  known,  but  that  he  was  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  Sanseverino  prince  of 
Salerno.  His  reputation  is  principally  founded 
on  a  poem,  in  two  books,  called  "  De  Principiis 
Rerum,"  printed  in  1542,  in  which  he  imitated 
Lucretius  with  so  much  success  that  Bembo 
and  Manuzio  do  not  hesitate  to  equal  him  with 
his  model.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work 
in  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  entitled  "  De 
Vate  Maximo,"  and  various  epigrams,  elegies, 
&c. — Tirabotchi.  Moreri. 

CAPEL  (Arthur,  lord)  this  distinguished 
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adherent  of  Charles  I  was  the  son  of  sir  Henry 
Capel,  knt.  on  whose  premature  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fortunes  of  his  respectable  family, 
and  in  1640  represented  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford.    Like  many  of  the  most  honourable  ad- 
herents of  Charles,  he  voted  with  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  and  even  supported 
the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  His  views 
changing  as  the  quarrel  proceeded,  he  began 
to  oppose  the  party  which  he  had  at  first  sup- 
ported, and  was  in  consequence  advanced  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Capel,  of  Hade* 
ham.   In  1649  he  defended  Colchester,  in  con- 
junction with  lisle,  Lucas,  and  others,  against 
the  parliamentary  forces,  but  being  obliged  to 
surrender  on  terms  offered  by  Fairfax,  which 
were  nearly  those  of  discretion,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  lower,  from  which  he   made 
his  escape.     Being  however  retaken,  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  which 
sentence  was  changed  to  beheading,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  March  9, 1649.    Clarendon 
is  of  opinion  that  two  or  three  sharp  and  bitter 
speeches,   which  passed  between  Capel  and 
Ireton  cost  the  former  his  life.     He  endured  hie 
fate  with  great  magnanimity,  and  left  behind 
him  a  volume  of  meditations,  and  several  inte- 
resting letters.    Some-  fine  verses,  written  by 
him  when  in  the  Tower,  extracted  from  Lloyd's 
memoirs    of  remarkable  sufferers,    are  to  be 
found  in  the  gentleman's  magazine  for  1757. 
Arthur  Capel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
created  earl  of  Essex  at  the  Restoration,  and 
was  employed  as  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;   and  in  1679  be- 
came, for  a  few  months  only,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.    Accused,  in  conjunction  with  lord 
William  Russel,  with  being  concerned  in  the 
rye -house    plot,   he   was   committed   to   the 
lower  in  July  1683,  where  he  was  found  a  few 
days  afterwards  with  his  throat  cut      This 
catastrophe  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  some  attributing  it  to  despondency 
of  mind,  and  others  to  the  contrivance  of  the 
opposing  party ;  and,  unhappily,  the  charac- 
ter of  that  wretched  era  in  English  history 
would   countenance  any  supposition. —  Biog. 
Brit.     Hume. 

CAPELL  (Edward)  a  dramatic  critic,  was 
born  in  1713  atTroston,  near  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  St.  Edmund 's- 
bury.  He  obtained  the  office  of  deputy  in- 
spector of  the  plays  from  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
to  which  was  annexed  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year* 
In  1745,  shocked  as  he  himself  says,  at  the 
licence  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  projected  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  duly  collated  and  of  the 
greater  accuracy.  Three-and-twenty  years 
were  employed  m  this  undertaking,  which  at 
length  appeared  without  notes  or  commentary, 
except  the  introduction,  a  short  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  stories  of  the  different  plays, 
and  a  table  of  the  different  editions.  They 
however  appeared  afterwards  in  1783,  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  entitled  "  Notes  and  va  ' 
readings  of  Shakspeare,  &c.  edited  by  the 
Mr.  Collins."  His  style  was  quaint,  tat 
sound  sense  and  eniditiaa%i<niK&.%s»'*«ct 
spicuouiYuYna'mUotortkrcu  "VWwiai 
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editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called 
"  Prolusion*/'  and  of  the  alteration  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  as  performed  at  Drury-lane  in 
1758.  He  died  in  1781,  having  spent  nearly 
his  whole  life  on  Shakspeare ;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  transcribed  the  woiks 
of  that  poet  ten  times  with  his  own  hand. — 
Biog.  Dram, 

CAPELLO    (Biakca)  a  noble  Venetian 
lady,  whose  singular  adventures  and  final  ele- 
vation have  rendered  her  exceedingly  remark- 
able.    She  was  born  about  1542,  being  the 
daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello,  a  patrician  of 
Venice.      She  early  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
and  handsome  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of 
Salviati,    named   Buonaventuri  ;    the    conse- 
quence of  which  intrigue  was  the  pregnancy  of 
the  lady,  and  the  flight  of  the  lovers  to  Florence, 
where  they  married,  and  Bianca  lay  in  of  a 
daughter.     Here  they  lived  some  time  in  great 
apprehension  and  obscurity,  until  some  accident 
or  contrivance  introduced  Bianca  to  the  notice 
of  Francis,  son  of  Cosmo,  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany.    Her  uncommon  btauty  and   engaging 
manner  made  immediate  impression  on  a  prince 
notorious  for  his  attachments  to  the  sex,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  herself  and  husband 
were  quickly  settled  in  a  splendid  palace,  and 
the   latter  made  Chamberlain   to   the  duke, 
and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Florentines, 
intrusted  with  a  large  share  of  public  business. 
Bianca  was  in  the  mean  time  introduced  at 
court,  and  became  the  object  of  great  admira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  even  at  that  time 
Francis  promised   to  marry  her,  should   they 
become  released  from  the  marriage   ties   by 
which  they  were  each  of  them  engaged.    This 
took   place  in  a  very  few  years  on  her  part : 
Buonaventuri,  who  bore  Ids  fortunes  like  an 
upstart,  having  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  of  rank,  was  assassinated  by  her  family ; 
and  Francis,  who  at  least  connived  at  his  fate, 
now  avowedly  proclaimed  Bianca  his  mistress. 
In  this  situation  she  spared  no  pains  to  gain 
over  the  members  of  the  Medicean  family,  and 
Francis,  who  had  no  issue,  passionately  de- 
airing  even  a  natural  child,  Bianca,  whose  in- 
temperate mode  of  living  was  not  favourable  to 
his  wishes,  carried  on  all  the  form  of  pretended 
pregnancy,  and  presented  to  her  deluded  lover 
a  new  born  male  child,  of  poor  parents,  whom 
he  joyfully  received  as  his  own,  and  christened 
Antonio.     A  legitimate  son  produced  to  him 
soon  after  by  his  duchess,  iuduced  him  to  be 
less  open  in  bis  attentions  to  Bianca  ;  but  the 
death  of  liis  wife  very  soon  after,  opened  to 
the  latter  a  road  to  her  final  elevation,  and  she 
was  quickly  united  to  Francis  by  a  private 
marriage.     Her  ambition  however  was  not  to 
be  gratified  without  publicity ;  and  exerting  her 
irresistible  influence,  she  induced  the  grand 
duke  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice,  to 
inform   the   senate  of  his  marriage,   and   to 
request  them  to  confer  on  Bianca  the  title  of 
daughter  of  the  republic,   which  honour  was 
■opposed  to  entitle  those  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed  to    a  royal  alliance.     That  crafty 
,  perceiving  that  its  influence  would 
Wf  acquieicence,  willingly  assent- 
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ed,  and  Bianca  being  crowned  daughter  of  the 
state,  was  solemnly  installed  grand  duchess  of 
Tuscany  in  1579.     In  158$  the  legitimate  mb 
of  Francis  expired,  and  soon  after  he  deciand 
Antonio  his  lawful  son,   although  it  is  saU 
Bianca  bad  acknowledged   ber  imposition ;  i 
rumour  which  throws  much    doubt  upon  dt 
story  of  that  child's    birth.      Ferdinand,  uV 
brother  of  Francis,  and   his  lawful   heir,  w 
not  blind  to  these  proceedings,   and  paid  t» 
greatest  attention  to  the  subsequent  reported 
pregnancies  of  the  duchess,   until  the  state  « 
ber  health  setting  all  idea  of  further  progeaT 
aside,  she  essayed   to  effect   a   reconciliatue 
between  the  brothers,  and    Ferdinand  paid  i 
visit  to  Florence.    He  had  been  there  bat  & 
short  time,  when  Francis  fell  ill,  at  his  hunting 
village  of  Poggio,  where    his  brother  was  a 
guest ;   and  two  days  after,  the  duchess  beog 
seized  with  the  same  symptoms,  they  both  diei 
after  about  a  week's  illness,  in  October  1587, 
Bianca  being  then  in  her  forty- fifth  year.    Tbe 
known  character  of  the  Medici  family  caused 
this  catastrophe  to  be  attributed  to  poison ;  aad 
a  story  is  current  that  Bianca,    intending  to 
poison  Ferdinand  with  a  prepared  viand,  be 
had  the  address  to  make  the  duke  and  dncbcsi 
eat  of  it  themselves.     As  there  was  no  direct 
motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  period,  and  it 
rests  only  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  it  s 
more  reasonable  to  supposo  that  a  malignant 
fever,  at   an  unhealthy  season,   was  the  real 
cause  of  the  sudden  termination  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  career.     Ferdinand  indeed,    by  the 
indignity  with  which   he  treated  the  memory 
and  remains  of  the  duchess,  sufficiently  showed 
the  insincerity  of  his  late  pretended  reconcilia- 
tion.    He  would  not  allow  her  to  be  buried  is 
the  family  vault,  affected  to  consider  her  as  no 
real  member  of  the  ducal  family,  and   caused 
the   illegitimacy   of  Antonio  to   be   solemnly 
recorded.     The  hatred  of  the  Florentines  have 
made  Bianca  a  monster  of  vice  and  cruelty  ;  a 
thousand  absurd  stories  were  propagated  of  her 
propensity  to   magic  and  otcer  crimes ;    and 
perceiving   the  impossibility  of  gaining  their 
affections,  she  employed  trains  of  spies  and 
informers,    which   added  still   more    to   their 
animosity.     The  truth  seems  to  be,   that  she 
was  a   woman   of   consummate    beauty   and 
address,  with  little  or  no  principle,  and  played 
the  usual  part  of  that  class  of  women,  when 
favoured  by  opportunity ;    and  such  was  the 
character  of  the  Italian  courts  at  the  period  in 
which  she  flourished,  she  had  only  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times  to  become  very  nearly 
as  vicious  as  the  Florentines  described  her. — 
Lije  bu  Siebenkees. 

CAPELLUS  or  CAPEL  (Lewis)  an  emi- 
nent French  protectant  divine,  was  bom  at 
Sedan  in  Champagne,  about  1579,  and  was 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Saumur.  He  was  deeply  skilled  in 
the  Hebrew ;  and  is  now  chiefly  distinguished 
for  a  controversy  which  he  held  with  the 
younger  Buxtorf,  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  points,  on  which  he  published  a 
treatise,  entitled  "  Arcanum  punctuationis  re- 
velation," which  was  printed  in  Holland,  and 
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caused  a  great  commotion  among  the  protest- 
ante,  as  if  it  tended  to  injure  their  rause.  The 
opinion  which  he  took  was  that  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuinglius,  &c.  that  ♦.he  r>oints  were  not 
known  to  the  Jews  before  theii  dispersion  from 
Jerusalem,  but  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
M  soreth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ.  Capellus  threw  no  new  lights  on 
the  subject,  but  only  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  already  established.  The  Germans 
were  accustomed  to  consider  the  two  Buitorfs 
as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  they  felt  disposed  to 
dispute  any  opinion  that  was  opposed  to  their's, 
notwithstanding  Capellus  put  the  affair  beyond 
any  further  doubt,  and  the  principal  Hebrew 
scholars  since  have  acceded  to  his  opinion. 
He  composed  another  work,  entitled  "  Critica 
Sacra,"  a  collection  of  the  errors  which  he 
thought  had  crept  into  the  Bible,  which  so  dis- 
pleased the  protestants  that  they  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  printed,  but  it  was  afterwards 
published  at  Paris  by  his  son,  John  Capellus, 
who  turned  papist.  A  learned  answer  to  it 
was  written  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  it  was 
opposed  by  many  English  protestants ;  but  it  is 
highly  commended  by  Grotius  in  an  epistle  to 
the  author.  Capellus  came  to  England  in 
1610,  and  lived  for  some  time  at  Exeter  college 
Oxford,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  return 
that  be  was  created  Hebrew  professor  at  Sau- 
mur.  He  died  there  in  1658.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  works  he  was  the  author  of 
"Historia  illustrata ;"  "  Templi  Hierosoly- 
metani  delineatio  triplex  ;"  "  De  Critica  nuper 
se  edit  a ,"  "  Ad  novem  Davidis  lyram  animad- 
versiones  ;"  "  Cronologia  Sacra  ;"  "  Diatriba 
de  verio  et  antiquis  Ebraorum  Uteris ;"  "  Spici- 
legiam  post  messem,"  A  new  edition  of  his 
Critica  Sacra  was  published  at  Halle  in  1775 
and  1778. — Moreru     Mosheim. 

C  A  PILL  AN  A,  a  Peruvian  princess,  who 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. — 
She  was  the  mistress  of  Pizarro,  the  Spanish 
conqueror  of  Peru ,  after  whose  death  she 
spent  her  time  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 
She  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  language  and  li- 
terature of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  library  of  die 
dominican  friars  at  Puna  was  preserved  a  ma- 
nuscript of  her  composition,  in  which  were 
paintings  representing  ancient  Peruvian  monu- 
ments, each  accompanied  with  a  short  his- 
torical explanation  in  the  Castilian  language. 
There  is  also  another  manuscript,  containing 
figures  of  many  Peruvian  vegetables,  with  dis- 
sertations on  their  merit  and  properties, — 
Diet,  des  Femmes  Cilcbreu 

CAPILUPI  or  CAPILUPPI  (Lelio)  a 
native  of  Mantua,  who  cultivated  Latin  poetry, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  composing  centos 
from  the  verses  of  Virgil.  He  has  succeeded 
so  admirably  in  this  inferior  kind  of  composition, 
as  to  have  produced  pieces  of  real  merit,  which 
have  all  the  semblance  of  original  works.  His 
centos  relate  to  monachism  and  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  and  to  the  French  disease  ;  sub- 
jects, observes  De  Thou,  with  an  affectation  of 
simplicity ,  which  Virgil  does  not  appear  ever 
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to  have  thought  of  writing  about.  He  died  io 
1560,  at  the  age  of  62,  Camillo  and  Hippo- 
lito,  two  brothers  of  the  preceding,  were  Latin 
pc«>ts  of  some  note ;  and  Julio  Capilvpi,  the 
nephew  of  Lelio,  wrote  centos  which  Poasevin 
prefers  to  those  of  (lie  uncle. — Teissier.  Etoget 
det  Savant. 

CAPITOLINUS  (Juuvs)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, flourished  about  the  close  of  the  third  cv 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  emperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Ve-» 
rus,  Albinus,  Macrinus,  the  two  Maximins, 
and  three  Gordians.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
composed  some  others,  but  these  are  the  only 
ones  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
chiefly  copied  from  Herodian :  his  style  was 
not  pure,  neither  was  he  very  exact. — Vossiu 
Hist.  Latin. 

CAPMANY(Don  Antonia  de)  a  Spanish 
author,  was  born  at  Catalonia  in  1754.  His 
principal  works  are — 1.  ••  The  Philosophy  of 
Eloquence,"  8vo  ;  t.  ««  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Theatre  of  Spanish  Eloquence,"  5  vols.  4to  j 
3.  "  The  Art  of  Translating  the  French  into 
the  Spanish  Language,"  4to  ;  4. "  Questioned 
Critical  sobre  varios  puntos  de  Historia  Econo- 
mics, Politica,  y  Militar,"  4to ;  5.  "  History 
of  the  Marine,  Commerce,  and  Arts  of  liarce** 
lona,"  4  vols.  4to.  He  died  in  1810. — Biog. 
Universe  lie. 

CAPORALI  (C«sar)  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1530,  and  was  gover- 
nor of  Atri  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
was  in  the  service  of  several  cardinals,  and  died 
at  the  castle  of  Castiglione,  the  seat  of  his  pa-* 
tron  Ascanio,  marquis  of  Corgno  in  1601.— 
The  most  popular  of  his  pieces  is  a  satirical 
poem  on  courts  and  courtiers,  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  slavery  and  con  temp  tibleness  of 
those  wlio  endeavour  to  make  their  fortunes 
by  attending  upon  the  great.  He  also  wrote  a 
"  Life  of  Maecenas,"  and  two  comedies — "  Lo 
Sciocio"  and  "  La  Ninetta," published  at  Ve- 
nice in  1605.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  with 
the  observations  of  his  son  Charles,  was  also 
published  there  in  1656  and  1662.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  vivacity,  and  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  of  the  poets  who  wrote  in  the  burlesque 
style. — Moreru   Tirakotchi. 

CAPPE(Newcome)  a  dissenting  minister 
of  the  Socinian  persuasion,  was  born  at  Leeds 
in  1759-3  ;  and  at  an  early  age  discovering  an 
inclination  for  nonconformity,  he  was  plaeed 
with  Dr  Aikin  at  Kilworth  in  Leicestershire, 
and  afterwards  with  Dr  Doddridge  at  North- 
ampton. In  175^  he  went  to  the  university  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  completed  his  studies, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Leeds,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  year  became  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  York,  which  situation  he  held 
for  forty  years.  He  dieu  in  1800,  weakened 
by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis.     His  princi* 

i  pal  works  are — ,€  Discourses  on  the  Providence 
and  Government  of  God ;"  "  Remarks  in  Vin- 
dication of  Dr  Priestley;"  and  a  "  Selection  of 
Psalms  for  Social  Worship ;"  besides  varum* 

I  single  Sermons,  Letters,  ore.    Two  years  after 

\  his  death  were  published  "  Critical  Remarks. 

|  on  many  important  nexts  of  QctS^fcsov     ^"^ 
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Memoir*  3f  hit  life/'  by  the  editor,  his  wi- 
dow, Catherine  Cappe,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this 
work  he  attacks  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and 
endeavours  to  establish  those  opinions  with 
regard  to  various  parts  of  the  new  Testament 
adopted  by  the  modem  unitarians. — Life  a* 
above. 

CAPPERONNIER.— Theie  were  twoemi- 
nent  scholars  of  this  name,  uncle  and  nephew, 
both  natives  of  Montdidier  in  Piccardy,  where 
Claude,  the  elder,  was  born  in  1671.  His 
lather's  brother,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St 
Benedict,  finding  in  him  a  strong  propensity 
to  literature,  rescued  him  from  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and 
placed  him,  first  at  the  college  of  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  at  that  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  in  Amiens,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
metropolis.  In  1722,  having  previously  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a  Greek  professorship  ex- 
traordinary in  the  university  of  Basil,  he  ac- 
cepted one  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1774.  To  him  the  literary  world  is 
indebted  for  an  excellent  edition  of  Quintilian, 
printed  in  folio  in  1725,  and  dedicated  to  the 
king  of  France.  His  other  works  are  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing 
Greek  ;"  "  Philological  Observations"  on  va- 
rious classical  authors,  both  left  in  manuscript ; 
the  latter  of  which  especially  would  form  a 
voluminous  and  valuable  work ;  a  reply  to 
Voltaire's  remarks  on  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles, 
printed  in  1719,  under  the  tide  of  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  Sophocles ;"  and  an  edition  of  the 
"  Antiqui  Khetores  Latini ;"  printed  after 
his  death  at  Strasburg,  in  4to.  1756.  John 
Capperonnier  was  born  in  1716,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  liis  professorship.  He 
edited  "  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  in  two  12mo. 
vols.  1755  ;  **  Plautus,"  3  vols.  12mo.  1759  ; 
"  Anacreon,"  12mo.  ;  and  the  Sieur  de  Join- 
ville's  "  History  of  St  Louis,"  in  folio.  His 
death  took  place  in  1774,  seven  years  after 
which  an  edition  of  "  Sophocles"  by  liim  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  2  vols.  4to. — Biog.  Univ. 

CAPRIATA  (Pietro  Giovanni)  a  Ge- 
noese historian  who  flourished  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  published  during  his  life  the  history 
of  Italy  in  his  own  times,  comprising  the  events 
which  took  place  between  the  years  1613  and 
1644.  In  a  preface  to  the  work  he  piques 
himself  much  upon  his  impartiality,  the  credit 
of  which  has  however  been  denied  him  by 
some  Venetian  writers,  but  apparently  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  After  his  death  a  third 
part  of  these  memoirs  was  published  by  his 
son,  bringing  down  the  history  to  1660,  the 
Mipposed  year  of  his  decease.  An  English 
translation  of  the  whole  was  printed  in  1663, 
in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of 
Monmouth. — Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CARACCI  (Ludovico)  a  distinguished 
painter  and  founder  of  the  school  which  bears 
his  name,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1555,  and 
Studied  in  the  school  of  Prospero  Fontana, 
first  attempts  in  the  art  were  so  un- 
that  his  instructor  advised  him  to 
:;  and  the  apparent  dulness 
b«  operated'eaused  his 
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fellow-students  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Ox.      It  was  soon  however  evident  that  this 
tardiness  was  only  the  effect  of  profound  re- 
flection.    By  a  constant  attention  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  he  acquired  that  correctness  and 
.simplicity  which  distinguish  his  style ;  and  hav- 
ing received  all  the  improvement  possible  from 
the  works  of  art  at  Bologna,  he  visited  Venice 
and  Florence.     On  his  return,  assisted  by  his 
brother  and  cousins'  Agostiuo  and  Annibale,  he 
established  the  school  which  bears  liis  name, 
and  the  art  was   rescued  from  a  state   which 
threatened  its  entire  annihilation,  and  placed 
on  the  transcendant  elevation  on  wliich  it  af- 
terwards stood*     But  all  this  was  not  effected 
without  great  opposition  :  the  painters  of  Bo- 
logna formed  a  league  against  the  new  style  of 
the  Caracci,    and  criticised  their  works  with 
unmerited  severity.     This  animosity,   and  the 
false  taste  of  his  countrymen,  prevailed  so  far 
that  Ludovico,  rinding  his  cousins  dishonoured 
and  unemployed,  advised  them  to  paint  gra- 
tuitously for  the  churches,  that  their  pictures, 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  of  their  rivals, 
might  plead  for  themselves.     This  method  and 
perseverance  finally  prevailed,  and  the  fame  of 
this  school  extending  to  Rome,  cardinal  Far- 
nese  sent  for  Ludovico  to  paint  his  gallery. — 
Unwilling  to  quit  the  superin tendance  of  the 
academy,  which  he  had  now  duly  formed,  he 
sent  Annibale  in  liis  stead ;  and  when  the  latter 
had  finished   that  great  work,  paid  his    firtt 
visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  arts  to  view  it. — 
On  the  death  of  his  cousins,  neither  of  whom 
returned  to  Bologna,  he  singly  supported  the 
honour  of  the  Caracci  by  many  excellent  pieces ; 
and  his  pencil,  learned,  correct  and  pleasing, 
if  less  forcible  than   that  of  Annibale '»,  was 
more  generally  graceful.     Ludovico  died  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year  in  1619,  and   was    iuterred 
with  great  ceremony  in  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Bologna.   His  principal  works  are 
in  the  palaces  and  church  of  the  latter  town  ; 
a  few   are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  other 
churches  and  collections  in  Italy  ;  but  scarcely 
any  out  of  that  country.     A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  pieces  have  been  eugraved,  and  he 
himself  executed  some  masterly  etchings.  The 
private  character  of  this  great  painter  was  also 
very  amiable  :  superior  to  mean  jealousy,    he 
readily  lent  his  designs  to  his  pupils,  and  al- 
though assiduous  in  his  art,  was  so  disinterested 
as  to  leave  very  little  property  behind  him.— 
D'ArgenvilU  lie*  de  Pei litres.    Bryan's  Diet, of 
Paint,  and  Eng. 

CARACCI  (Aoostino)  the  cousin  of  Lu- 
dovico, was  born  at  Bologna  in  1558.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  but  disco- 
vering some  taste  for  the  art,  was  easily  per- 
suaded by  Ludovico  to  study  painting.  Ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  pupil  of  Prosj)ero  Fon- 
tana and  Bartolomeo  Passerotti  ;  and  on  leav- 
ing the  latter  visited  Parma  with  his  brother 
Annibale,  where  they  studied  the  works  of 
Correggio  and  Parmegiano.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Venice  to  perfect  himself  in  engraving 
under  Cornelius  de  Cort,  by  whose  instruction 
he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gravers of  his  country.    On  his  return  to  Bo* 
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logna  his  advancement  was  such  that  he  was 
employed  in  the  palaces  Magnani  and  Zaru- 
pieri,  in  conjunction  with  Ludovico  and  Anni- 
bale.  On  Annibale's  being  engaged  to  paint 
the  Farnese  gallery  at  Rome,  Agostino  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  his  resources  and  poetical  ge- 
nius were  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  those  fabulous  subjects  to  which 
the  uncultivated  mind  of  Annibale  would  have 
been  inadequate.  The  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  latter  however  produced  continued  dissen- 
sions, and  Agostino  was  obliged  to  abandon  him 
and  leare  Rome.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
by  the  duke  to  paint  the  great  saloon  of  the 
Casino  at  Parma,  the  finishing  of  which  he  did 
not  long  survive  dying  in  1603.  Agostino 
Caracci,  as  an  artist,  stands  high  both  for  en- 
gravings and  paintings,  the  latter  of  which  are 
chiefly  at  Bologna.  Home,  and  Parma ;  of  the 
former  many  admirable  performances  are  ex- 
tant, after  Paul  Veronese,  Correggio,  Tintoretto, 
and  other  grea'  masters,  He  was  also  a  po- 
lite, well-bred  man,  and  received  and  respect- 
ed in  the  best  company  for  his  learning  and  in- 
genuity.— Ibid. 

CARACCI  (Annibale)  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  name,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Agostino,  and  superior  to  both  him  and  his 
cousin  in  powers  of  execution,  but  inferior  to 
both  in  taste  and  judgment.  He  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1500,  and  became  the  scholar  of 
Ludovico,  who  recommended  him  to  visit 
Parma  to  study  what  had  been  his  own  fa- 
vourite model,  the  works  of  Coreggio  :  he  also 
improved  himself  by  studyingfTitian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  On  his  return  to  Bo- 
logna he  was  employed  by  Magnani,  Zampieri, 
and  Favi,  with  Ludovico  and  Agostino  ;  and  his 
fame  reaching  to  Rome,  he  was  employed  by 
cardinal  Farnese  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his 
palace  at  Rome,  a  work  in  which  Nicholas 
Poussin  declares  that  he  not  only  excelled  him- 
self, but  every  one  who  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  eight  years  about  this  wonderful  per- 
formance, and  yet  only  received  the  paltry  re- 
compense of  500  gold  crowns.  In  this  work 
the  credit  of  bis  brother  Agostino  was  of  great 
use  to  him,  and  he  found  the  lot*  of  him  when 
by  his  rough  conduct  and  jealousy,  he  had 
driven  him  from  Rome.  His  health  being  im- 
paired by  the  vexation  he  endured  at  the 
meanness  of  his  recompense,  and  by  a  too  dis- 
sipated mode  of  living,  he  went  to  recruit  his 
health  at  Naples  ;  but  was  so  chagrined  at 
finding  his  talents  undervalued  in  a  contest  for 
a  great  work  at  the  Jesuits'  church  there,  that 
he  hastily  returned  to  Rome  in  the  midst  of  the 
summer  heats,  and  thereby  brought  on  a  fever 
wliich  terminated  his  life  in  1609,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine.  The  fertility  of  this  eminent 
painter  was  extraordinary,  and  his  ideas  not 
only  supplied  matter  for  his  own  works  but  for 
those  of  all  his  disciples.  Landscapes  and 
figures  flowed  without  effort  from  his  pencil, 
and  his  style  of  drawing  was  equally  bold  and 
correct.  As  a  man  he  was  rather  repulsive, 
being  rude,  careless  of  his  dress,  fond  of  low 
company,  and  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation.    He  also  possessed    a  philosophical 
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contempt  for  wordly  grandeur,  and  was  very 
shy  of  the  great.  No  painter  has  had  the  cre- 
dit of  forming  more  eminent  disciples,  among 
whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  Albani, 
Guido,  Dominichino,  and  Lan franc.  His  great 
works  are  at  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Parma,  be- 
sides a  number  of  easel  pictures  dispersed 
throughout  the  collections  of  Europe.  Many 
of  his  works  are  engraved,  and  he  himself  has 
left  some  etchings  of  considerable  value. — 
Ibid. 

CARACCI  (Antony)  the  natural  son  of 
Agostino,  and  pupil  to  Annibale,  was  horn  in 
1588.  From  several  fresco  paintings  which  he 
executed  at  Rome,  he  seems  likely  to  have 
equalled  the  rest  of  the  family,  had  he  not 
prematurely  died  in  1618,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. — Ibid. 

CARACCIO  (Antony)  baron  of  Corano 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  acquired  much  fame  by  his  Ita- 
lian poems  and  tragedies  ;  and  among  the  lat- 
ter, one  entitled  "  II  Corradino,"  is  much  dis- 
tinguished. He  is  also  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  in  forty  cantos,  called  "  Imperio  Vin- 
dicato,"  Rome,  1649,  4to.  which  the  Italians 
place  immediately  after  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but 
which  foreigners  rate  much  lower.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1702. — Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CARACCIOLI  (Robert) sometimes  called 
Robertus  de  Licio,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
was  born  in  1425,  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
same  name,  and  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated preachers  of  his  day.  He  displayed  his 
Jiulpit  eloquence  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
taly,  as  well  as  before  the  popes ;  and  is  said 
to  have  censured  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  the 
Roman  court  with  great  boldness  and  humour. 
His  freedom  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
successively  made  bishop  of  Aquino,  of  licio, 
and  of  Aquila,  and  he  was  also  employed  in  seve- 
ral missions  of  importance,  both  by  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples.  He  died  in  1495,  leaving 
eight  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1803. — Moreri. 

CARACCIOLI  (Lewis  Antony,  marquis) 
an  ingenious  miscellaneous  writer,  a  native 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1723,  and  embracing  a 
military  life,  became  a  colonel  in  the  Polish 
service.  Quitting  that  profession  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  finally  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  literature,  and 
died  in  1 803.  His  principal  works  are  "  Cha- 
ractere  de  I'Amitie  ;"  "  Conversation  avec  soi- 
meme ;"  "  Jouissance  de  soi-meme ;"  "Le 
veritable  Mentor."  The  lives  of  cardinal 
Berulle,  Benedict  XIV,  Clement  XIV,  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  &c.  He  now  is  best 
known  by  the  letters  composed  by  him,  and 
given  to  the  world  as  those  of  Ganganelli, 
which  much  disposed  the  world  in  favour  of 
that  humane  pontiff.  They  are  translated  into 
English,  in  4  vols.  12mo. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
CARACTICUS,  a  British  king,  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Camden,  reigned  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Silures,  or  people  of  South  Wales,  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  under  the  governor 
riui,  in  the  >je«  7^   Wft  «utf*roMtt*& 
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Romans  in  North  Wales,  where  he  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  capture  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
himself  took  shelter  with  Cartismandua,  queen 
of  the  Brigantes,  who  treacherously  delivered 
him  up  to  the  conqueror,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  captive  to  Rome.  His  fame  having 
reached  that  capital,  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple attended  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  his 
introduction  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
firm  aud  noble,  and  with  an  erect  countenance 
he  defended  his  conduct  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
a  prince  who  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Claudius  had  the  generosity  to  admit 
his  defence,  and  to  order  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther to  he  released  from  their  chains.  What 
further  became  of  them  is  not  recorded.— 
Tacit ii  Anttal,  XJU 

CArUMUEL  DE  LOBKOVITSH(John) 
a  Cistercian  monk,  born  at  Madrid,  was  at  first 
abbot  of  Melrose  in  the  Low  Countries,  then 
titular  bishop  of  Missi,  and  afterwards,  by  a 
singular  change,  became  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  fortifications  in  Bohemia.  His 
capricious  and  inconstant  disposition  soon  led 
him  to  return  to  the  church,  and  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  bishoprics  of  Konigsgratz,  Cam- 
pano,  and  Vigevano.  He  wrote  several  works 
of  controversial  theology,  and  a  system  of  di- 
vinity in  Latin,  in  7  vols,  folio.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  two  singular  productions,  the  one 
entitled  an  "  Essay  on  Cabalistic  Grammar," 
Brussels,  1612  ;  and  the  other,  "  Daring  or 
Audacious  Grammar,"  Frankfort  1641,  folio. 
He  died  in  1682 * — Moreri. 

CARAMURU  or  DIOGO  ALVAREZ,  a 
Portuguese  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  first  European  settler  in  Brazil, 
where  his  adventures  were  very  remarkable. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a  native  of 
Viana.  Being  of  an  enterprising  disposition 
he  embarked  in  an  expedition  to  the  then  un- 
known regions  of  South  America.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals 
to  the  north  of  the  bar  of  Bahia  or  St  Salvador. 
Part  of  the  crew  escaped  death  from  the  waves, 
only  to  Buffer  the  more  shocking  fate  of  being 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  savage  natives  of  the 
country.  Alvarez  alone  was  saved,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  made  himself  useful  to 
the  canibals  by  recovering  many  tilings  from 
the  wreck.  Among  them  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  musket  and  some  barrels  of  powder. 
Choosing  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  many 
of  the  Indians  were  assembled,  he  charged  the 
piece,  and  firing  at  a  large  bird,  brought  it  to 
the  ground.  The  women  and  children  on  be- 
holding the  explosion  and  its  effect,  shouted 
''  Caramuru  !  Caramuru !"  (man  of  fire,)  and 
begged  that  he  would  not  destroy  them.  The 
men,  wlv  were  Jess  alarmed,  were  gratified 
by  his  proposal  to  direct  his  thunder  against 
their  enemies.  Headed  by  Caramuru,  (which 
was  the  name  they  gave  him,)  they  marched 
against  the  Tapuyas,  who  fled  as  soon  as  they 
had  experienced  the  power  of  his  artillery. 
J''rom  a  slave  Caramuru  became  a  sovereign. 
The  savage  cl*iefs  presented  their  daughters 
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for  wives,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  from  which  it  is  said  some 
of  the  best  families  in  Bahia  trace  their  origin. 
A  favourable  opportunity  occurring,  Diogo 
embarked  on  board  a  French  vessel  for  Eu- 
rope, with  his  favourite  wife.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  signal  honour  at  the  court  of 
France,  The  lady  was  baptised,  the  king  and 
queen  being  her  sponsors;  after  which  her 
marriage  was  celebrated.  The  Portuguese 
being  prevented  from  visiting  his  native  coun- 
try, contrived  to  send  a  message  to  king  John 
HI,  advising  him  to  colonize  Brazil.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  back  by  a  merchant,  to  whom 
he  agreed  to  give  two  ships'  cargoes  of  Brazil 
wood,  in  return  for  artillery,  ammunition,  itc 
Returning  to  his  dominions  in  safety,  he  forti- 
fied liis  little  capital,  which  stood  where  villa 
Velha  was  afterwards  erected.  The  history 
of  this  adventurer  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  entitled  "  Caramuru :  Poema  Epico 
de  i)e*cubrimento  da  Bahia.  Composta  par 
Fr.  Jose  de  S.  Rita  Durao,"  lisb.  1781,  8vo. 
Father  Durao,  the  author  of  this  piece,  wa» 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  the  first  epic  poet 
that  country  has  produced, — Southey't  Hut.  of 
Brazil,  vol.  i. 

CARAVAGGIO  (PoledoroCaldarapa) 
an  eminent  painter,  horn  at  Caravaggio  in  the 
Milanese  in  1495,  of  poor  parents  j  went  to 
Rome  in  search  of  employment,  and  became 
one  of  the  porters  employed  in  the  Vatican, 
to  carry  mortar  for  the  artists.  While  in  that 
capacity  he  made  some  attempts  to  imitate 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  which  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  latter,  whose  assistant  he 
became,  and  rose  to  great  excellence.  He 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants  in  1543. 
— D'ArgenvilU. 

CARAVAGGIO  (Michael  AkgeloAmi- 
rioi  da)  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Ca- 
rayaggio  in  the  Milanese  in  1569.  His  father, 
who  was  a  mason,  employed  him  to  prepare 
plaster  for  the  fresco  painters  in  Milan,  and  it 
was  merely  by  seeing  them  work  that  be  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  art.  Nature  was  his 
sole  instructress  ;  and  he  copied  without  se- 
lection or  deviation.  Portraiture  was  his  sole 
employ  for  four  or  five  years,  and  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  select  objects  darkly  charac- 
teristic and  picturesque,  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  more  pleasing  and  beautiful.  His 
temper  was  harsh,  quarrelsome,  and  overbear- 
ing, and  as  he  was  continually  making  ene- 
mies, lie  quitted  Milan  for  Venice,  where  he 
studied  and  acquired  the  agreeable  and  mas- 
terly toue  of  colouring  of  Giorgione.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Prospero,  a  painter  of  the  grotesque, 
and  his  works  sold  at  considerable  prices.  He 
at  leugth  opened  a  workshop  and  school  of  his 
own;  and  q anting  his  first  manner  of  painting, 
adopted  one  consisting  of  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  The  first  effect  of  this  man- 
ner was  very  great ;  young  artists  crowded  to 
him  to  acquire  an  easy  method  of  practice, 
and  even  Rubens  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged him  as  his  master  in  the  chiar-oecuro. 
The  established  painters  justly  reproached  dim 
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wi.h  w  ant  of  gTace  and  elevation  ;  hut  the 
fashion  being  for  him,  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  fall  into  his  manner.  lie  suc- 
ceeded best  in  portraits ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  ill  in  religious  and  altar  pieces. 
Such  was  his  improvident  and  unhappy  dispo- 
sition, that  he  passed  his  life  in  great  penury, 
and  once  paid  his  tavern  reckoning  by  painting 
*  »ign.  Obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  consequence 
of  killing  a  young  man  in  a  quarrel,  be  repair- 
ed to  Malta,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
grand  master,  and  made  a  knight  servitor.  An 
insult  which  he  offered  to  a  knight  of  distinc- 
tion, soon  however  immured  liim  in  a  prison, 
but  escaping,  he  once  more  reached  Home, 
where  he  almost  immediately  died  of  a  fever 
in  1609,  aged  forty.  The  principal  works  of 
this  painter,  previously  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, were  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan:  a 
few  of  these  have  been  engraved.  Caravag- 
gio  had  the  honour  of  being  much  imitated, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  he  formed  some  very 
eminent  scholars. — U* Argenville  Vies  de  Ptint. 
CARDAN  (Jerome)  an  Italian  physician, 
philosopher,  and  mathematician,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born  at  Pavia, 
September  24th,  1.501.  His  father,  Fazio  Car- 
dano,  was  a  lawyer  of  IMilan  ;  and  his  mother 
was  an  unmarried  woman,  who  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  procure  abortion  during  her 
pregnancy,  was  not  delivered  without  great 
clitficulty  and  danger.  When  four  years  old 
he  was  taken  to  Milan,  and  instructed  in 
tome  branches  of  learning  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  About  the 
age  of  twenty  he  became  a  student  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  medicine  and  philo- 
sophy. In  1534  he  went  to  Padua,  and  there 
took  the  degree  of  MD.  After  living  for  some 
time  in  obscurity  in  the  territory  of  Padua,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three  he  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  at  Milan.  In  1539 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of 
physicians  in  that  city  ;  and  he  aftei  wards 
read  lectures  on  medicine  there,  and  also  at 
Pavia.  Such  was  his  professional  reputation, 
that  in  1559  he  was  sent  for  to  Scotland  to 
attend  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
was  afflicted  with  asthma.  He  cured  that 
prelate,  who  liberally  rewarded  him,  and 
wi>hed  to  have  retained  him  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but  Cardan  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the 
advantages  offered  him,  and  after  staying 
with  liis  patient  about  six  weeks,  he  set  off 
for  London  in  his  way  home.  He  was  intro- 
duced at  the  English  court,  and  well  received 
by  king  Edward  VI,  whose  nativity  he  calcu- 
lated :  and  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  se- 
veral others,  his  astrological  science  deceived 
him  ;  for  he  predicted  long  life  to  that  prince, 
who  died  the  next  year.  Cardan  returned  to 
Milan,  whence,  in  1559,  he  removed  to  Pavia, 
and  in  1562  he  was  invited  to  Bologna.  He 
taught  as  professor  in  the  university  there  till 
1570,  when,  for  some  imagined  cause,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  His  confinement  lasted 
but  a  few  mouths,  and  od  his  liberation  he 
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went  to  Rome,  where  ho  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  physicans,  and  received  a  pen 
siou  from  the  pope.  He  died  in  that  city, 
September  1 1st  1576,  according  to  De  Thou  ; 
who  adds,  that  he  perished  owing  to  volun- 
tary abstinence  from  food,  that  he  might  not 
falsify  his  own  prediction  of  the  day  of  his 
death  :  but  this  tale,  though  mentioned  by 
other  con  tern  jKjrary  writers,  is  probably  not 
founded  on  fact.  The  author  just  quoted  says, 
"  One  may  remark  a  strange  incongruity  of 
manners  in  Cardau  ;  and  his  life  was  diversi- 
fied by  many  adventures,  of  which  he  himself 
writes  with  a  simplicity  or  freedom  which  is 
scarcely  usual  among  men  of  letters,  and  which 
the  curious  reader  must  excuse  me  from  de- 
scribing more  particularly.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  1  saw  him  at  Rome,  habited  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
I  often  conversed  with  him,  and  was  extremely 
astouished,  when  I  reflected  on  the  renown 
of  this  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  writings, 
to  discover  nothing  in  his  person  which  could 
account  for  the  esteem  he  had  acquired  in  the 
world."  The  auto-biography  alluded  to  by 
De  Thou,  "Cardanus  de  Vita  sua,*'  forms 
one  of  the  striking  ]>oints  of  resemblance 
which  may  be  traced  between  this  philosopher 
and  the  very  eccentric  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who,  in  his  famous  confessions,  displays  the 
influence  of  the  same  insatiable  vanity,  prompt- 
ing him  to  develope  every  individual  passion 
and  feeling,  good  or  bad,  as  if  he  believed  all 
the  world  to  be  as  much  interested  in  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  as  himself.  Cardan  wis 
extremely  unfortunate  in  his  family.  His  eld- 
est son  married  a  woman  of  bad  character, 
and  was  executed  for  poisoning  her.  Another 
son  was  so  profligate  that  his  father  himself 
had  him  imprisoned,  and  at  length  finding  him 
incorrigible,  discarded  and  disinherited  him. 
But  he  had  treated  his  children  with  caprice 
and  cruelty,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  actions 
and  manners  a  bad  model  for  their  imitation. 
He  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler ;  and  he 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  no  better 
than  a  robber,  having  on  one  occasion  forcibly 
recovered  the  money  he  had  lost  at  play  ;  yet 
with  almost  ludicrous  assurance  he  declares 
that  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  ne- 
ver impelled  him  to  do  any  thing  beneath  hit 
birth  or  virtue.  His  principles  were  as  incon- 
sistent as  his  behaviour.  As  to  religion,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  speculative  atheist,  or 
at  most  a  sceptic  ;  yet  he  was  a  believer  in 
dreams,  omens,  and  all  the  fancied  mysteries 
of  astrology.  He  not  only  believed  that  ho 
was  often  visited  by  spectres,  but  also  profess- 
ed himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  dae- 
mon or  genius,  like  that  of  Socrates.  With 
all  these  moral  and  mental  errors  and  defects, 
Cardan  was  a  man  of  transcendent  talents  and 
great  learning.  His  celebrated  literary  ant 
tagonist,  the  elder  Scaliger,  speaks  highly  of 
his  abilities ;  and  Vossius  observes,  that 
though  inferior  to  Scaliger  as  a  classical  A 
scholar,  be  far  excelled  him  as  a  philoso^ha*  W 
and  malhemaikiaa.  V\Sa  yew«asbr~  — s — 
enabled  totan  to  iraptt  Vwiiw^ 
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toitively.  Ha  justly  said  of  himself  "  Plura 
scripsi  quam  legi,  plura  docui  quam  didici ;" 
'  1  have  written  more  than  I  have  read,  and  I 
have  taught  more  than  I  have  learnt."  His 
works  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  having,  as 
he  himself  says,  published  126  different  trea- 
tises, and  written  200.  They  were  collected 
and  printed  at  Lyons,  1663,  in  10  vols,  folio. 
Many  curious  facts  and  observations  will  be 
found  in  them,  but  buried  amidst  a  heap  of  ir- 
relevant matter.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  ma- 
thematician for  some  improvement  in  algebra, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  stable 
basis  of  his  fame. — Bayle.  Tiraboschi.  Morhof. 
Polyhistor.  Teissier.  Eloges  des  H.  S.  Aikin's 
G.  Biog. 

CARDI  (Lewis)  called  also  Cigoli  and 
Civoli,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  in  1559 
at  the  castle  of  Cigoli  in  Tuscany.  He  became 
a  scholar  of  Santi  di  Titi ;  but  after  travelling 
into  Lombardy,  studied  the  works  of  the  first 
masters,  particularly  Correggio.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  grand  duke,  in  the  palace  Pitti, 
where  he  gave  a  new  style  to  the  Florentine 
school.  He  painted  many  fine  pictures  at  Rome 
and  Florence,  but  his  master-piece,  St  Peter 
healing  the  cripple,  in  the  Vatican,  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  by  the  dampness  of  the 
place,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  cleaner.  For 
this  performance  he  was  honoured  by  the  title 
of  the  cavalier.  He  also  engraved  a  few  plates, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Mary  Magdalen  washing 
the  feet  of  Christ.  He  died  in  1613-—  Pit- 
kington.     D'Argenville  Vies  des  Feint, 

CARDONA  (John  Baptist)  bishop  of 
Tortosa  in  Catalonia,  was  a  native  of  Valencia 
in  Spain.  He  repaired  to  Rome  'during  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  and  was  promoted 
successively  to  the  sees  of  Elne,  Vich,  and  Tor- 
tosa. In  1587  he  published  a  quarto  volume, 
containing — 1.  "De  Regia  Sanctii  Laurentii 
Bibliotheca ;"  S.  '<  De  Bibliothecis  et  de  Bi- 
Wiotheca  Vaticana;"  3.  "  De  Expurgandis 
Hsereticorura  Propriis  Nominibus ;"  4.  "  De 
Dyptichis."  The  first  two  of  these  treat  of 
the  manner  of  collecting  useful  books,  and  are 
of  considerable  value  to  bibliographers.  The 
treatise  "  De  Dyptichis,"  conveys  some  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject  of  those  ancient 
public  registers,  copies  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  France,  and  some  of  which  hare  been 
well  described  by  M.  Coste,  librarian  of  Be- 
sancon. — Moreru    Dibdins  Bibliomania. 

CARDONNE  (Dionis  Dominic  de)  secre- 
tary and  keeper  of  the  MSS  of  the  royal  library 
at  Paris,  and  professor  of  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  languages  in  the  Royal  College.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  '*  History  of  Africa 
and  Spain  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs/' 
3  vols.  l2mo ;  "  Miscellanies  of  Oriental  Lite- 
rature," 4  vols.  12mo ;  "  Indian  Tales  and 
Fables,"  8vo.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
CAREW  (GsomoB)  earl  of  Totness,  was 
of  the  dean  of  Exeter,  and  was  born  in 
m  1557.  He  became  a  student  of 
Oxford,  which  he  left  to 
After  serving  in  Ireland, 
sfsjntjt  Cadis,  un- 
ftvonite,  the  earl  of 
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Essex.     He  subsequently  went  again  to  Ire- 
land and  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Munster,  and  made  one  of  the   lords  justices. 
ITie  country  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  he 
displayed  his  courage  and  activity  in  reducing 
it,  under  the  queen's  authority  ;  and  when  the 
invading  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale  in    1601 
he  attacked  and  defeated  them.     At  his  earn- 
est request  he  was  recalled  in  1603 ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England    was  created  a  baron 
by  James  I,  and  was  made  governor  of  Guern- 
sey.    In  1608  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance  and  a  privy-counsellor.     Charles  I, 
in  1625,  created  him  earl  of  Totness.     He  died 
in  London  in  16*9.     His  natural  son,  Thomas 
Stafford,  in  1633  published  a  work  written  un- 
der his  direction,  entitled  "  Hibernia  Pacata ; 
or  the  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland,"  folio. 
Four  large  volumes  of  his  collections,  relating 
to  Ireland,  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library. — Biog.  Brit. 

CARpW  (Richard)  an  English  topogra- 
pher and  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Anthony  in  Cornwall,  and  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  then  travelled  to  the  Continent ;  &nd 
on  his  return  settled  in  his  native  county  as  a 
country  gentleman,  and  served  the  office  of 
high-sheriff  in  1586.  He  published  in  1604 
a  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  a  work  much  com- 
mended by  Camden,  who  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  author.  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  Pembrokeshire,  which  has  never 
been  printed.  A  translation  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, by  Carew,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  to  render  that  poem  into  English,  but 
it  has  no  other  claim  to  notice.  He  died  in 
1620.  Georoe  Carew,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  received  a  legal  education,  and 
was  employed  in  foreign  embassies.  On  his 
return  from  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France  in 
1609,  he  wrote  an  historical  relation  of  the 
state  of  that  country  for  the  use  of  James  I,  a 
work  much  esteemed. — Biog.  Brit.  Gough's 
Anecdotes  of'  British  Topography. 

CAREW  (Thomas)  an  English  poet  of  the 
family  of  Carew  in  Gloucestershire,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  house  of  the  same  name  in  De- 
vonshire. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  1589,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chris ti 
college,  Oxford.  On  leaving  college  he  im- 
proved himself  by  travelling,  after  the  custom 
of  the  age ;  and  on  his  return  appeared  at 
court  with  such  advantage,  as  at  once  to  obtain 
a  high  rank  among  the  wits  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  day.  He  was  appointed  by 
Charles  I  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
and  sewer  in  ordinary  ;  and  cultivating  polite 
literature,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  affluence 
and  gaiety,  was  the  subject  of  much  eulogy  to 
Ben  Jonson,  Davenant,  and  other  writers  of 
the  period.  His  death  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  1639,  having  in  the  mean  time  exhi- 
bited the  not  unusual  transformation  of  the 
courtly  and  libertine  fine  gentleman,  into  the 
repentant  devotee.  Carew  is  coupled  with 
Waller  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  English 
versification,  and  as  an  elegant  and  fanciful 
cultivator  •*  poetical  gallantry.    According  to 
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Headley,  "  Carcw  has  tbc  case  without  the 
jH'ilantry  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  less  conceit." 
Sir  John  Suckling,  in  hi*  session  of  the  poets, 
insinuates  that  his  poems  cost  him  considerable 
labour;  an  assertion  which  may  not  be  untrue, 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discoverable  in 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  edition  of 
his  poems  was  published  during  his  life  time ; 
but  Oldys,  in  his  notes  on  Langbaine,  asserts 
that  his  sonnets  were  in  more  request  than 
those  of  any  poet's  of  his  time.  The  first  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1640, 
l£mo,  the  last  in  1772.  His  elegant  masque 
of  "  Caelum  Britannicum,"  was  printed  both 
in  the  early  editions  and  separately  in  1651, 
;uid  thft  whole  are  now  included  in  Chalmers's 
British  poets.  Carew  was  much  studied  by 
Pope ;  and  I)r  Percy  also  assisted  to  restore 
him  to  a  portion  of  the  favour  with  which  he 
has  lately  been  regarded.  Unlike  Waller, 
specimens  both  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic 
may  be  found  in  Ids  works  ;  the  former  in  his 
admirable  masque,  and  the  latter  in  his  epi- 
taph on  lady  Mary  Villiers.  Many  of  his  son- 
nets were  feet  to  music  by  the  eminent  com- 
posers W.  and  H.  Lawes. — Biog.  Brit.  Cen- 
tura Literarx.     Headley't  Beauties. 

CAREY  (Henry)  earl  of  Monmouth,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  the  first  earl.  He  was 
born  in  1596,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  com- 
moner of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  After  taking  the  degree  of  BA.  in 
1613,  he  was  sent  on  his  travels,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  creation  of 
Charles  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed, according  to  Wood,  "as  a  person  well 
skilled  in  modern  languages,  and  a  general 
scholar."  He  died  in  1661.  His  works, 
which  are  chiefly  translations,  are  as  follow — 
"  Historical  Relations  of  the  United  Pro- 
vince*," translated  from  Bentivoglio,  folio; 
"Advertisement  from  Parnassus,"  from  Boc- 
calini,  folio ;  "  History  of  Venice,"  from  Paul 
Paruta ;  "  The  Use  of  the  Passions,"  from 
the  French  ;  "  Man  become  Guilty,"  from  the 
same ;  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  Eng- 
land," from  the  Italian  of  Biondi ;  "  Romulus 
and  Tarquin  ;"  "  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Flanders  ;"  "  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Jan.  30,  1641 ;"  "  Politic  Discourses ;" 
"  History  of  the  Late  Wars  of  Christendom." 
He  also  began  a  translation  of  Priorato's  His- 
tory of  France,  but  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted.— WalpoU's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

CAREY  (Henry)  a  musical  composer  and 
poet,  once  of  very  popular  reputation,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Savile  marquis  of  Halifax, 
from  which  family  be  received  an  annuity  un- 
til the  day  of  his  death.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instructions  from  Lennert  and  Geminiani,  but 
never  obtained  much  depth  in  the  science.  He 
excelled  principally  in  the  ballad  style,  both 
as  musician  and  poet ;  as  witness  the  celebrated 
song  of  "  Of  all  the  Girls  that  are  so  smart," 
which  Addison  praised  for  the  words,  and  Ge- 
miniani for  the  music.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  claim  for  him  the  honour  of  the  music 
of  the  anthem  of  "  God  save  the  King,"  which 
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however  has  latrly  been  completely  disproved 
i  by  Mr  Clark,  in  favour  of  Dr  John  Bull.    In 
1 1715  Carey  produced  two  farces,  one  of  which, 
I  "  The  Contrivances,"    had  considerable   suc- 
cess.    These  were  soon  followed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  ;  a  farce  called  "  Hanging  and 
Marriage;"    "Six    Cantatas;"     and    various 
,  songs  to  be  introduced  into  the  Provoked  Hos- 
1  band.     In  1737  he  published  his  poems  by 
!  subscription,  including  one  called    '*  Namby 
Pamby,"  in  ridicule  of  the  verses  of  Ambrose 
Phillips,  on  the  infant  daughter  of  lord  Car- 
teret.    In  1734  he  wrote  his  burlesque  tra- 
gedy, entitled  "  Chrononhotonthologos,"  amir 
satire  on    tragic    extravagance.       His    other 
works  are — "The  Honest  Yorkshireman,"  a 
farce  ;   "  Thomas  and  Sally,"  and  "  Nancy," 
interludes ;  "  Amelia,"    and    •«  Teraminta," 
serious  operas  ;  the  burlesque  opera  of  "  The 
Dragon  of  Wantley,"   (set  by  Larape  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  which  became  exceedingly 
popular  ;)  "  The  Dm  gone  ss  of  Wantley,     a 
sequel,  which  met  the  fate  of  all  sequels  ;  and 
a  collection  of  his  songs,  entitled  *'  The  Musi- 
cal Century."     All  his  dramatic  works  were 
collected  in  1743,  and  published  by  subscrip- 
tion.    Whether  from  depressed  circumstances 
or  some  other  source  of  uneasiness,  he  who  had 
done  so  much  to  divert  others  himself  sank 
into  despondence,  and  ended  his  life  with  a 
cord  at  his  own  house  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  in 
1743.     Carey  has  the  credit  of  being  the  pro- 
jector of  the  fund  for  decayed  musicians.—- 
Biog.  Dram.     Burners  Hut.  of  Mus. 

CAREY  (George  Savile)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  endowed  with  much  of  his  father's 
taste  and  spirit.  He  was  intended  for  a  prin- 
ter, but  being  of  a  wandering  unsteady  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  that  business  for  the  stage  ; 
but  not  being  successful  soon  left  it,  and  for 
forty  years  employed  himself  in  lecturing  upon 
heads,  and  composing  and  singing  a  variety  of 
popular  patriotic  songs,  which  possessed  neither 
good  poetry  nor  music.  He  also  wrote  several 
farces,  from  the  performance  of  which  he  earn- 
ed temporary  supplies.  His  other  works  are 
— "  Balnea,  or  Sketches  of  the  different  Wa- 
tering Places  in  England;"  a  Lecture  on 
Miraickry,  a  talent  in  which  he  excelled  ; 
Analects,  in  prose  and  verse ;  "  A  Rural 
Ramble."  Like  his  father,  he  always  excluded 
every  thing  from  his  compositions  that  border- 
ed upon  indecency  or  immorality.  He  died  in 
1807. — Biog.  Dram.     Gent,  Mag. 

CARISS1MI  (Giacomo)  an  excellent  mu- 
sician and  composer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Chapel-master  to  the  German  college  at  Rome, 
and  to  the  pontifical  chapel.  His  cantatas, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  are  much  admired ; 
and  his  melodies  are  considered  superior  to 
those  of  most  of  bis  contemporaries.  Purcell 
evidently  made  him  his  model  in  many  of  his 
best  compositions.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  to  have  died  very  rich.-— 
Biog.  Dtct.  of'  Mus. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Dudley)  viscount 
Chester,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
James  I  and  Charles  1.  was  born  at 
BrightweH  in  Oxfordaldx*  isa  \3IV 
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educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Christ  college,  Oxford.  After 
travelling  abroad,  he  became  secretary  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  France,  and  afterwards 
served  the  duke  of  Northumberland  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  then  gentleman  usher 
at  court»  and  member  for  a  Cornish  borough 
in  the  first  parliament  of  James  T,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker.  In  1600 
he  accompanied  lord  N orris  into  Spain,  and  a 
few  years  after  his  return,  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Venice,  after  being  first  knighted. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  his  return  he 
was  charged  with  an  important  embassy  to  the 
states  general  of  the  united  provinces.  On  his 
arrival  in  Holland  he  found  that  country  in  a 
state  of  conn  notion,  owing  to  the  diputes  of 
the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  ;  the  former  led 
by  Barneveldt,  and  the  latter  by  prince  Mau- 
rice, ana  following  his  instructions,  joined  the 
party  of  the  prince.  He  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  cause  of  the  elector 
palatine  in  Germany*  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances combined  to  make  his  charge  a  very 
difficult  one  ;  the  veering  politics  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  shocking  affair  of  Am* 
boyna  in  particular ;  but  he  acquitted  himself 
with  much  credit.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Peers  in  1626,  by  the  title  of  ba- 
ron Carle  ton,  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey.  In 
1627  he  was  again  sent  ambassador  to  the 
states  general,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
recalled  in  16*8,  when  he  was  created  viscount 
Dorchester  and  secretary  of  state,  in  which 
situation  he  conducted  several  treaties  with 
France,  Spain,  &c»  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
His  literary  productions  consist  chiefly  of 
speeches,  letters,  &c.  on  political  subjects,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  selection  of  "  Let- 
ters to  and  from  Sir  Dudley  Carle  ton,  during 
his  embassy  from  Holland,  from  January 
1616  to  December  1620,"  published  by  lord 
Hardwicke,  with  an  historical  preface,  in  1757. 
These  letters  abound  in  prejudices,  but  never- 
theless contain  a  curious  and  correct  account 
of  the  Dutch  affairs  of  the  time.  Carletou 
died  in  1631-1632.  He  appeared  to  have 
leaned  to  the  arbitrary  side  of  government,  and 
coincided  with  the  plans  and  ideas  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  party  who  did  so  much  to  provoke  the  dis- 
sension which  followed  between  the  king  and 
parliament. — Biog*  BriU    Hwnu% 

CARLETON  (George)  a  learned  bishop, 
was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland,  and 
was  educated  by  the  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Edmund-hall,  Oxford, 
in  1576.  After  taking  his  degree  of  BA.  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Alerton  college,  and  while 
there  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  an 
orator.  What  preferments  he  possessed  pre- 
vious to  his  bishopric  are  not  mentioned,  bnt 
ling  several  years  at  the  university, 
Jtho  degrees  of  BD.  and  of  Doctor, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff 
year  lie  was  sent  by 
"ef  00ft,  with  three 
Vt  defended  epis- 
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copacy,  and  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
credit,  that  on  his  return  he  was  translated  to 
the  nee  of  Chichester,  where  he  died  in  1628. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  extensive 
reading,  and  he  isculogisedby  Camden,  Echard, 
and  Fuller.  Ah  an  author  hs  works  present 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  those  of  any 
other  clergyman  of  his  time,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal — 1.  "Jurisdiction,  Re- 
gal, Episcopal,  Papal,  &c. ;"  2.  "  Heroici  Cha- 
racters j"  3.  "Consensus  Ecclcsiae  Catho- 
lics contra  Trident inos  de  Scrip  tuns,  Ecclesia, 
Fide,  et  Gratia ;"  4.  "  Short  Directions  to 
know  the  True  Church  ;"  5.  "  A  thankful 
Remembrance  of  God's  Mercies,  in  an  His- 
torical Collection  of  the  Deliverances  of 
Church  and  State  ;"  6.  "  Astiologimania,  or 
the  Madness  of  Astrology ;"  7.  ■•  Vita  Ber- 
nards Gilpini ;"  8.  "  Tithes  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  of  Divine  Right ;"  9.  "  Oration 
made  at  the  Hague  before  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;"  with  several  sermons,  tracts,  and 
letters. —  fiiog.  Brit, 

CARLETON  (Sir  Guy)  lord  Dorchester, 
was  born  at  Strabane  in  Ireland  in  1 724,  and 
entering  the  army,  became  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  guards  in  17-18.  In  1758  he  accom- 
panied general  Amherst  to  America,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  army  in  1762,  and  at  the  siege  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  signalised  himself  by  his  bravery.  In 
1772  he  was  appointed  governor  of  (Quebec, 
and  created  major-general.  By  his  great  ex- 
ertions he  saved  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  ca- 
pital of  which  was  besieged  by  the  American 
general  Montgomery*  While  engaged  in  de- 
fending Quebec,  generals  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  summoned  him  to  surrender  Canada, 
but  he  treated  the  demand  with  contempt. 
The  inhabitants  joined  the  British  troops, 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  repulsed,  and  Montgomery  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  On  this  exploit  he 
was  knighted,  and  the  next  year  became  a 
lieutenant-general*  In  1781  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  the  conclusion  of  the  war*  In  1786 
he  was  again  created  governor  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruuswick  ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  services,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Dorchester  of  Dor- 
chester, in  the  county  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1808,  aged  eighty-five. — Collin**  t  Peerage. 

CARLONI  (John  Baptist)  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and 
bom  in  1694.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  John,  painted  the 
frescos  in  the  cathedral  del  Guastato  at  Ge- 
noa, which  are  splendid  performances.  He 
survived  his  brother  fifty  years,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  this  style  in  the  churches 
of  Liguria  and  Lombardy.  He  died  in  1680, 
aged  86. — Bryan't  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

CARLOS  (Don)  son  of  Philip  11,  king  of 
Spain,  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  tragical 
fate,  was  born  at  Valladolid  in  1545*  Weak 
and  deformed  in  person,  his  disposition  seems 
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to  have  been  accordant,  being  passionate,  sul- 
len, and  implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  so 
fierv  and  uncontrolable  in  temper,  that  he  once 
attempted  to  murder  his  governor  for  simply 
remonstrating  with  him  on  his  conduct.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Mary  of  England,  a  match 
was  projected  between  Carlos  and  Elizabeth  of 
France,  but  Philip  becoming  a  widower,  mar- 
ried that  princess  himself;  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  hurried  the  weak,  and  irritable 
Carlos  into  the  most  extravagant  designs.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  Philip  discovered  that  his 
son  was  engaged  in  communication  with  the 
malcontents  in  the  Netherlands.  Anxious  to  bs 
allowed  to  repair  there,  the  prince  was  so  ex- 
asperated at  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Alves,  that  when  the  latter  waited  on  him  to 
take  leave,  he  drew  Ids  dagger  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  not  the  duke  held  him  ford 
bly  in  his  arms.  He  was  then  desirous  of  mar- 
rying his  cousin  Anne  of  Austria,  tint  Philip 
slowing  no  disposition  to  conclude  the  match, 
lie  imagined  that  it  was  intended  to  set  him 
aside  in  the  succession,  and  took  the  resolution 
of  flying  into  Germany.  Meantime  he  be- 
trayed tokens  of  feai,  which  either  eihibited 
the  receipt  of  some  very  specific  intelligence, 
or  a  disordered  mind*  All  his  designs  being 
discovered  to  his  father,  Philip  entered  his 
apartment  at  midnight,  attended  by  his  guards 
and  officers  of  state,  and  arresting  the  prince, 
seized  all  his  papers.  The  motives  for  this 
step  were  made  known  to  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe,  as  also  to  the  principal  towns  of  Spain, 
ana  in  all  his  proceedings  Philip  was  careful 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines and  civilians.  The  fate  of  Don  Carlos 
was  soon  decided,  as  he  died  within  six  months 
of  his  apprehension  in  1567,  being  then  n  his 
twenty-second  year.  The  manner  of  his  death 
in  differently  related  by  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  Philip.  By  the  Spanish  and  other  histo- 
rians of  the  former  class,  it  is  affirmed  that  u  <* 
prince  having  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  him- 
self by  abstaining  from  food,  at  length  ate  with 
great  voracity,  and  drank  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  iced  water,  which  brought  on  a  disorder 
in  the  bowels  that  proved  fatal.  According  to 
other  statements  he  was  privately  but  formally 
condemned  to  die,  and  different  stories  are  told 
of  his  being  poisoned,  bled  to  death,  and 
strangled,  after  having  first  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  church,  and  his  father's  blessing  and 
••  forgiveness."  The  character  of  Philip  gave 
a  currency  to  the  latter  statements,  which  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  that  they  deserve ;  and 
those  impressions  have  been  further  sanctioned 
by  the  composers  of  romance  and  tragedy,  who 
have  imagined  an  attachment  between  Don 
Carlos  and  his  mother-in-law.  In  addition  to 
that  assumption,  the  celebrated  Schiller,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  in  allusion  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  prince  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  constituted  him  a  species  of 
political  reformer.  With  respect  to  the  im- 
puted attachment,  Carlos  seems  to  have  been 
one  who  was  not  likely  to  feel  and  still  less  to 
inspire  love,  and  the  other  supposition  is  still 
more  improbable.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  cha- 
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j  ratter  of  Philip  II  can  be  very  little  injured  lrj 
any  imputations. — Mod,  Univ,  Hist. 

C^  KLYLE  (Joseph  Dacrk)  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  1759  at 
Carlisle,  where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Christ - 
church  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  a  resi* 
dence  there  of  two  years  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  Queen's.  While  at  college  he  was  led  to 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  by  the  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  of  David  Zamio,  a  nativa 
of  Bagdad,  whose  assistance  he  acquired.  Iu 
1783  he  married,  and  obtained  church  prefer- 
ment; in  1793  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  Carlisle,  and  in  1794  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.  In  1799  he  accompanied  Lord 
Elgin  on  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and 
while  in  the  east  made  excursions  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  explored  the  site  of  Troy.  He  also 
visited  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
on  his  return  through  Italy  and  Germany  to 
England,  was  in  1801  presented  by  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  to  the  rectory  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  His  works  are — 1.  "  Maured  A  Hat* 
afet  Jemmaleddini  FiliiTogrii-Bardii,  seu  re- 
rum  Egynticarum  Annates,  ab  ann.  Christi  971 
usque  ad  ann.  1453,  Arab,  et  Lat."  4to,  179 J.; 
2.  "  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry,"  4to  j  and  3. 
"  Poems  suggested  by  Scenes  in  Asia  Minor. 
Syria,  and  Greece."  The  latter  work  was 
published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1H04,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  superin- 
tending an  Arabic  edition  of  the  Bible. — Gent* 
Mag.  1804. 

CARMER  (John  Hinrv,  Count  de)  grand 
chancellor  of  Prussia,  distinguished  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  new  Prussian  code  of 
laws,  which  was  ),uoluthed  in  1784,  fitc.  and 
was  introduced  in  1794.  This  enlightened 
statesman  died  in  1801. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

CARNEADES,  an  -nnnent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  the  third  or  new  academy,  was 
a  native  of  Cyfene  in  Africa,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  141st 
Olympiad.  He  studied  first  under  Diogene* 
the  stoic,  hut  subsequently  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Egesinus,  who  eiplained  the  doctrines 
of  Arcesilaus ;  and  succeeding  his  master  in  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  restored  its  reputation 
by  softening  the  prevailing  Pyrrhonism,  and 
admitting  practical  probabilities.  Tne  doc- 
trine of  Carneades  specifically  was,  that  "  as 
the  senses*  the  understanding,  and  the  imagi- 
nation frequently  deceive  us,  they  cannot  be 
the  infallible  judges  of  truth,  but  that  from  the 
impression  made  by  the  senses,  we  infer  ap- 
pearances of  truth,  which,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  are  a  sufficient  guide."  Ho 
was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  Chrysippus,  and 
attacked  with  great  vigour  the  system  of  theo- 
logy of  the  stoics,  lie  was  an  advocate  of 
free-will  against  the  face  of  the  same  sect,  and 
urged  just  the  same  difficulties  in  reconciling 
divine  prescience  with  the  freedom  of  human 
actions,  as  have  divided  some  contending  secte 
of  Christianity.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
events  of  his  life  was  his  being  joined  in  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and 
Critolaus,  the  peripatetic,  \iv  wfatV*  ^ns&.'ta 
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mitigation  of  a  fine  levied  by  the  Roman  senate 
on  the  Athenians.  This  extraordinary  em- 
bassy was  successful,  and  Carneades  so  capti- 
vated the  people  by  his  eloquence,  that  Cato 
the  censor,  fearful  of  its  effect  on  the  Roman 
youth,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send  the  philo- 
sophers back  to  their  schools  without  delay. 
He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  con- 
tinually complaining  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  lamenting  that  the  same  nature  which 
composed  the  human  frame  could  dissolve  it. 
Jh-ucker.   Hist.  Phil.  Bavb. 

CARNOT  (L N )  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  distinguished  actor  in  the  French  re- 
volution.    He  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and 
while  very  young  entered  into  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers.    He  was  considered   by  his  compa- 
nions as  an  eccentric  character ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and  was  one 
of  those  ardent  spirits  who  became  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  important  scenes  which  followed. 
He  was  a  deputy  to  the  national  convention, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  in  conjunction  with  Robespierre, 
Barrere,  Couthon,  St  Just,  Billaud  Varennes, 
and  Col  lot  d'Herbois.     His  dislike  to  the  no- 
bility, which  he  displayed  on  every  occasion, 
involved  him  in  frequent  disputes  with  Robes- 
pierre, who,  towards  the  elose  of  his  life,  fa- 
voured and  protected  many  of  the  nobles.    Car- 
not  was  industrious  and  sincere,    but  unac- 
quainted   with  intrigue,  and  easily  deceived. 
In  the  committee  of  public  safety  he  had  the 
direction  of  military  affairs,    his  conduct  of 
which  obtained  him  great  reputation.     Buo- 
naparte however,  according  to  count  de  Las 
Casas,  declared  that  Carnot  had  no  experience 
in  war  ;  that  his  ideas  on  every  part  of  the  mi- 
litary art  were  erroneous,  not  excepting  those 
relating  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified 
place,  and  the  principles  of  fortification,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  studies. 
He  possessed  however  a  great  deal  of  moral 
courage,  and  on  various  occasions  displayed  a 
magnanimous  and  independent  spirit.     On  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  convention  or- 
dered that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  should    be  arrested,  except 
Carnot,  he  insisted  on  sharing  the  fate  of  his 
colleagues,  though  he  had  not  taken  part  in 
their  proceedings.      On  the  establishment  of 
the  executive  directory  in   1795,  he  became 
one  of  the  five  members  composing  it.     He 
continued  in  office  till  September  1797,  when 
he  was  iucluded  with  his  fellow  director,  Bar- 
thelemy,  and  sixty -five  deputies  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a 
royalist  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  deporta- 
tion.    Buonaparte,  on  becoming  first  consul, 
recalled  Carnot,  and  made  him  minister  of  the 
war  department,  which  office  he  resigned  after 
repeated  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  finance, 
in  which,  says  Buonaparte,  he  was  always  in 
the  wrong.     When  a  member  of  the  tribunate, 
he  voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial government ;  but  his  opposition  was  too 
unimportant  to  draw  upon  him  the  resentment 
of  Napoleon.    At  a  later  period  be  was  up 
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pointed  chief  inspector  of  reviews,  and  on  hi* 
retiring  from  the  service,  the  emperor  gave 
him  a  pension  of  20,000  franca.     lie  lived  in 
retirement  till    after    Oie  disastrous   Russian 
campaign,  when  he  came  forward  to  offer  his 
services,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Antwerp,  where  he  behaved  extremely  well. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Carnot 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  in  which 
post  he  displayed    that  probity  and  sincerity 
which  had  previously  distinguished    his  con- 
duct.     In  the  month  of  June  1815    he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commission  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  when  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy.     He  retired  from  France  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  and  died  in  voluntary 
exile  in  1823.      Though  Carnot    repeatedly 
served   under  Buona])arte,    and    always  with 
apparent    fidelity,    yet     his    principles   were 
strictly  republican.     He  had  been  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  infamous  revolutionary 
tyrants,  and  concerned  in  some  violent  mea- 
sures ;  in  spite  of  which  he  had  acquired  tb* 
respect  of  all  parties,  and  was  generally  esteem- 
ed an  honest  man.      Notwithstanding  the  de- 
preciating   observations    of    Buonaparte,    for 
which  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  account,  Car- 
not was  commonly  supposed   to  be   well  ac- 
quainted with  military  tactics.      As  a  mathe- 
matician his  merits  are  manifest  from  his  pub- 
lications.     These  are — "  Reflexions    sur   la 
Metaphysique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal,"  1797, 
8vo  ;  "  De  la  Correlation  des  Figures  de  Geo- 
metrie,"  1801,  8vo  ;  "  La  Geometric  de  Po- 
sition," 1803,  4to  ;  "  Memoire  sur  la  Rela- 
tion qui  cxiste  entre  les  Distances  respectives 
de  cinq  Points  quelconques  pris  dans  rEspace, 
suivi  d  un  Essai  sur  les  Transversales,"  1806, 
4to.     He  also  wrote  on  the  defence  of  fortified 
places  ;  a  work  condemned  as  useless  by  Buo- 
naparte.—  Edinburgh  Ann.  Keg.     Editor. 

CARO  (Annibai.k)  an  eminent  Italian  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1507  of  poor 
parents,  at  Citta  Nova  in  the  Marc  he  of  An- 
cona.  In  his  youth  he  procured  employment 
as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Luigi  Gaddi,  who 
made  him  his  secretary,  and  conferred  on  him 
some  benefices.  After  the  death  of  Gaddi,  he 
was  employed  by  Pico- Luigi  Farnese,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  various  confidential  missions, 
and  among  others,  in  one  to  Charles  V.  The 
tragical  death  of  his  patron  brought  him  into 
some  danger,  but  he  found  refuge  at  Parma, 
and  subsequently  became  the  secretary  of  car- 
dinal Alexander  Farnese,  who  enriched  liim  by 
various  commanderies  and  other  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  until  his  death  in  1566.  The 
life  of  Caro,  exclusive  of  his  services  to  bis 
patrons,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  elegant  literature.  In  his  youth  he 
composed,  in  the  Italian,  some  works  of  the 
light  and  humorous  kind,  and  exercised  him- 
self in  various  translations  from  the  Greek.  He 
was  also  versed  in  medals,  of  which  he  made 
a  fine  collection,  and  in  reference  to  which  he 
wrote  an  extensive  treatise  that  was  never 
published*  His  Italian  letters,  especially  those 
written  in  the   name  of  Alexander  Farnese, 
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are  models  of  ease  and  elegance  in  that  kind 
(if  writing.  His  Italian  poetry,  though  une- 
qual, also  exhibits  great  merit ;  and  his  son- 
nets and  canzones  were  particularly  admired  ; 
and  one  of  the  latter  produced  a  literary  dis- 
pute, which  exhibited  so  much  rancour  on  both 
bides,  and  drew  forth  a  libel  of  so  virulent  a 
nature  from  Caro,  that  his  reputation  as  a  man 
has  seriously  suffered  by  it.  In  his  latter  days 
he  translated  the  Eneid  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  latest  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Paris,  S  vols.  8vo,  1765.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Venice,  1584,  4to,  and  his  letters 
at  Padua,  1749,  S  vols.  8to,  and  1765,  6  vols. 
12mo.  He  died  in  1516- — Tiraboschi.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CARPENTER  (Nathaniel)  a  dean  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  Devonshire  in 
1 588.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  taking 
orders,  accompanied  archbishop  Usher  to  Ire- 
land as  his  chaplain,  and  obtained  several 
preferments.  His  works  are—"  Philosophia 
libera,"  1621,  being  an  attack  on  the  Aristo- 
telean  philosophy ;  "  Geography,"  1625, 4to  ; 
"  Acbitophel,  or  the  Picture  of  a  Wicked 
Politician,"  8vo,  1625  ;  "  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida's  Woe  and  Warning,"  4to.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  optics.  He  died  in  163*. 
— Prince's  Worthies* 

CARPENTER  (Richard)  a  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  elected  to  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1622.  Quitting  England,  he  be- 
came a  con  vet  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  took  orders.  He  also  became  a  Be- 
nedictine, and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionary, when  he  recanted,  and  obtained  a  vi- 
carage in  Sussex.  On  the  Rebellion,  returning 
to  Paris,  he  once  more  declared  himself  a  ca- 
tholic, and  at  the  Restoration  again  settled  him- 
self as  a  zealous  protectant  at  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire.  This  curious  ecclesiastic 
published  a  sermon  in  defence  of  astrology, 
and  favoured  the  world  by  prefixing  thereto  a 
portrait  of  himself.  He  also  wrote  a  work  call- 
ed "Experience,  History,  and  Dirinity,"  in 
four  books,  8vo.  The  following  curious  pas- 
sage, in  his  list  of  errata,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  some  passages  quoted  by  Cervantes, 
from  the  Spanisu  romances  :  "  I  humbly  desire 
all  clean-hearted  and  right-spirited  people 
which  shall  reade  this  book,  (which,  because 
the  press  was  op-pressed,  seems  to  have  been 
sup-pressed,  when  it  was  by  little  and  little  im- 
pressed, but  now  at  last  truly  pressed  through 
the  press  into  public k,)  to  correct  the  fol- 
lowing errata."  This  mountebank  also  wrote 
a  comedy,  called  "The  Pragmatical  Jesuit," 
and  changed  his  religion  once  more,  dying  a 
catholic  at  last. — Biog.  Brit.  Granger,  Biog. 
Dram* 

CARPENTER  (Peter)  a  French  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Charleville  in  1697.  He  entered 
early  into  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  but 
I  eing  subsequently  presented  to  a  rich  bene- 
fice by  the  abbe  de  Pomponne,  entered  into 
that  of  Cluni,  and  became  prior  of  Doncheri. 
lie  died  in  1767.  He  is  partly  author  of  the 
edition  of  the  glossary  of  Du  Cauge,  6  vols. 
Bioo.  Dict.— No.  XXVU 
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folio,  and  entirely  of  the  supplement,  in  4  volt* 
folio,  1766.  He  also  compiled  "  Alphabetum 
Tironianum,"  folio,  1747. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hut, 

CARPI  (Uco  da)  a  painter  and  engraver, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  is  generally  considered  as  the 
inventor  of  that  species  of  engraving  denomi- 
nated chiar-oscuro,  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  such  perfection  by  Balthasar  Peruzxi. 
Carpi  (Girolamo  da)  another  painter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Ferrara, 
painted  many  pictures  for  the  churches  there 
and  at  Bologna.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  he 
copied  with  great  success.  He  died  in  1556. 
— ^Strutt.     Pilkington. 

CARPINI  (John  de  Plano)  a  Minorite  ox 
Dominican  friar,  who  was  sent  with  six  others, 
in  1245,  on  an  embassy  fron\pope  Innocent  IV 
to  the  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who, 
with  numerous  armies  of  mogul  Tartars,  were 
then  about  to  enter  Europe  by  two  different 
routes,  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The 
design  of  this  mission  was  to  convert  the  mo- 
guls to  Christianity,  or  if  that  part  of  the 
scheme  proved  impracticable  to  divert  the 
threatened  invasion  by  directing  their  arms 
against  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  From  the 
travels  of  Carpini,  and  those  of  William  Ruys- 
broek  or  Rubruquis,  a  Brabantine  Minorite, 
sent  ambassador  to  Mangu  Khan,  in  1251,  by 
Louis  IX  of  France,  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  obtained  the  first  faint  traces  of  au- 
thentic information  relative  to  the  state  of 
Persia,  Tartary,  &c. — Forster's  History  of  Dis- 
coveries made  in  the  North. 

CARPOCRATES,  a  Gnostic  heresiarch  of 
the  second  century,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
With  respect  to  doctrine  he  held  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  only  distinguish- 
ed from  other  men  by  superior  virtue  and  ele- 
vation of  mind.  In  regard  to  morality,  he 
jp  said  to  have  held  that  lusts  and  passions 
having  been  implanted  in  human  nature  by 
God  himself,  are  not  sinful,  and  are  only  ren- 
dered criminal  by  laws  and  opinions.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  he  recommended  a  vicious 
course  of  life  j  but  as  he  acknowledged  the  va- 
lidity of  the  moral  laws  of  the  Gospel,  the 
usual  calumnies  against  heretic  leaders  may 
very  naturally  be  suspected,  as  Dr  Lardner 
has  very  ingeniously  shown.  Like  most  other 
sectaries,  the  Carpocratians  were  accused  of 
lewd  practices  in  their  assemblies,  the  usual 
controversial  imputation  from  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity even  to  comparatively  modern  times.— 
Moreri.     Mosheim, 

CARR  (Sir  John)  an  attorney  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  tourist 
by  several  popular  productions.  After  (he 
peace  of  Amiens  he  visited  France,  and  on  hit 
return  in  1803,  published  "  The  Stranger  xn 
France,"  4to,  the  first  and  best  of  his  works  ; 
which  was  so  well  received  that  lie 
duced  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to 
cession  of  similar  publications,  the  titles 
which  are  as  follow — "  A  Tour  round  the  ~ 
tic,"  1805  ;  "  The  Stranger  in  IreUui," 
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"  A  Tour  through  Holland  down  the  Rhine, 
6cc.M  1807;  ««  A  Tour  through  Scotland," 
1809.  The  traveller's  visit  to  Ireland  was 
productive  both  of  honour  and  disadvantage  to 
him,  for  he  was  knighted  by  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant, and  ridiculed  in  a  very  witty  publication 
?ntitled  "  My  Pocket  Book,  or  Hints  for  a 
Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceitede  Tour,"  to  he 
called  "  The  Stranger  in  Ireland."  This 
jeu-d'esprit  became  the  subject  of  a  prosecu  • 
tion  for  libel,  in  which  the  knight  errant  was 
unsuccessful.  Sir  J.  Carr  also  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  small  volume  of  "  Poems." — 
Original* 

CARRA  (John  Lewis)  a  man  of  letters, 
who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. He  was  horn  in  1743,  and  early  in 
life  went  to  Moldavia,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Hospodar  or  prince  of  the  country. 
Returning  home  he  established  a  periodical 
work  entitled  "  Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Lit- 
teraires ;"  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  National  Library  by  the  con- 
vention of  which  he  was  a  member*  He 
ioined  the  party  of  Brissot,  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  fall  of  that  political  leader,  with 
whom  he  suffered  the  sentence  of  decapitation 
by  the  guillotine  in  October,  1793.  Carra  was 
the  author  of  several  literary  productions,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  essay  on  aerial 
navigation,  in  which  he  professes  to  give  di- 
rections for  guiding  air-balloons. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

CARRANZA  (Bartholomew)  a  Domini- 
can, was  born  at  Miranda  in  Navarre  in  1504, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
residence  of  bishops.  On  the  marriage  of 
Philip  II  with  qneen  Mary,  he  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  England,  where  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  to  restore  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  pleased  Philip  so  much  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Toledo.  In  1559 
he  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Rome  by  the  inquisition  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  re- 
leased, there  being  no  proof  of  the  charge. 
It  had  however  been  suspected  that  some  free 
opinions  of  Charles  V,  discovered  in  his  re- 
tirement, were  attributable  to  Caranza,  and 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  abjure  the  er- 
rors imputed  to  him,  and  v.tui  confined  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  died  the  same  year 
1576.  His  works  are—"  A  summary  of  the 
Councils,"  4to,  much  valued ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Residence  of  Bishops ;"  and  a  cate- 
chism in  Spanish,  censured  by  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  but  justified  at  the  council  of  Trent 
in  1563. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CARRE  (Lewis)  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brie  in  France.  He  was  intended  for 
the  priesthood  ;  but  after  three  years'  study  at 
Paris,  on  his  refusal  to  take  orders,  his  father 
withdrew  his  allowance,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university.  He  then  became  ama- 
to  father  Malebranche,  whose  philoso- 
notkns  he  adopted.  He  continued  in 
vears,  and  then  commenced 
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teacher  of  mathematics  and  natural  philasoplr*. 
His  pupils  were  chiefly  females ;  and  he  was 
very  successful  in  his  new  occupation.  In  1695 
he  was  chosen  an  eleve  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence ;  and  he  soon  after  became  an  associate, 
and  at  length  one  of  the  pensioners.  This  post 
afforded  him  a  competence,  and  enabled  him 
to  apply  his  whole  time  to  study.  He  directed 
his  attention  chiefly  to  mechanics,  especially 
that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  musical 
sounds,  the  structure  of  instruments,  &c.  Ill 
health  interrupted  his  scientific  enquiries,  and 
after  six  years'  suffering  he  died  in  171 1 ,  at  the 
age  of  forty -seven.  He  published  the  first  com- 
plete work  on  what  mathematicians  term  the 
Integral  Calculus,  under  the  title  of  ••  A  Me- 
thod of  Measuring  Surfaces  and  Solid*,  and 
finding  their  Centres  of  Gravity,  Percussion, 
and  Oscillation ;"  and  he  was  the  author  of 
many  important  pa|>ers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. — Martin  s  Biog.  JPkiU*. 
AikinsG.  Biog. 

CARRENNO  DE  MIRANDA  (Do* 
Juan)  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at  Abiles 
in  Asturias  in  1614.  He  was  patronised  by 
Philip  IV,  who  employed  him  in  some  import- 
ant fresco  works  in  his  palaces.  He  was  also 
a  distinguished  portrait  painter.  His  colouring 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  painter  of  his  country 
except  Murillo.  He  was  continued  painter  u 
the  court  under  Charles  II,  and  died  in  1685. 
— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CARR1ERA  (Rosalba)  an  eminent  pain- 
tress,  was  born  at  Chiozza  in  1 675,  and  show- 
ing early  a  taste  for  the  art,  was  placed  under 
an  oil  painter,  but  afterwards  practised  crayon- 
painting,  in  which  she  excelled.  Her  minia- 
tures are  also  much  praised  by  Orlandi.  Her 
incessant  application  deprived  her  of  sight 
some  years  before  htr  death,  which  took  place 
in  1757  at  Venice. — D'ArgenviUe.  Vies  dt 
Peintres. 

CARSTARES  (William)  a  Scotch  divine 
of  great  political  eminence,  was  born  in  1649, 
at  Cathcart  near  Glasgow,  where  his  father 
was  minister.  He  was  educated  in  a  family 
where  the  Latin  language  alone  was  spoken, 
and  hence  acquired  a  fluency  in  that  tongue 
which  he  always  preserved.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  remove  him  from  the  political 
contests  which  then  distracted  Scotland. 
Carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  prince  of  Orange's  physician,  he  was 
finally  introduced  to  the  prince  himself ;  who 
finding  him  well  acquainted  with  Scotch  affairs, 
and  friendly  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in- 
trusted him  with  all  his  views  in  regard  to 
Britain.  He  however  returned  to  Scotland, 
with  the  view  of  entering  the  ministry  ;  but 
struck  with  the  discouragement  which  the 
divines  of  the  low  party  received,  he,  after  re- 
ceiving a  licence  to  preach,  resolved  to  return 
to  Holland.  As  he  was  to  pass  through  Lon- 
don, he  was  employed  by  Argyle  and  his  party 
to  treat  with  the  English  exclusionists.  He 
had  in  consequence  various  conferences  with 
that  body,  which  terminated  in  his  being  privy 
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to  the  circumstances  of  the  rye-house  plot. 
On  the  discovery  of  that  conspiracy,  he  was 
apprehended  and  frequently  examined ,  but 
while  he  avowed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  any 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  or  duke  of 
York,  lie  refused  to  give  further  information, 
and  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  be  tried. 
After  a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he  was 
subjected  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a 
confession  ;  and  endured  this  trial  with  groat 
firmness,  but  being  afterwards  deluded  with 
the  hopes  of  a  full  pardon,  and  assured  that 
his  answers  should  never  be  made  evidence 
against  any  one,  he  submitted  to  make  a  judi- 
cial declaration.  The  privy -council  immedi- 
ately published  a  statement,  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  false  and  mutilated  account  of  his  con- 
fession, and  at  once  violated  their  engagement, 
by  producing  his  evidence  in  court  against 
his  friend,  Mr  iiaillie  of  Jerviswood.  This 
treachery  and  its  consequences  afflicted  him  to 
a  degree  that  life  became  scarcely  supportable, 
and  being  released  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a 
sufferer  in  his  cause.  The  prince  made  him 
one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  procured  his 
election  to  the  office  of  minister  at  the  English 
congregation  at  Leyden.  He  accompanied  the 
prince  in  his  expedition,  and  also  remained 
near  his  person  until  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  His  advice  in  regard  to  Scotch 
affairs  was  almost  uniformly  taken  ;  he  was 
appointed  their  majesties'  chaplain  for  that 
country,  with  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
cuapel  royal  ;  and  tho  king  always  re- 
quired him  about  his  person,  both  at  home 
and  abroad*  During  this  reign  he  was  the 
chief  agent  between  the  church  of  Scotland 
and  the  court ;  and  was  very  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbytery,  to  which 
William  was  averse.  When,  in  1695,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  oblige 
all  who  held  offices,  either  civil  or  military,  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  king,  de  jure  as  well  as  de 
facto,  Caretares,  by  his  urgent  representation 
to  William,  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of 
the  measures,  and  produced  its  removal.  In 
short,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  government  agent  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  without  a  public  character, 
he  was  looked  upon  in  that  country  as  a  species 
of  viceroy.  On  the  death  of  William  he  was  no 
longer  employed  on  public  business,  but  Anne 
continued  him  her  chaplain-royal,  and  made 
him  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Hie  greatness  of  bis  capacity  much  distinguish- 
ed him  in  this  situation,  and  he  was  four 
times  chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly. 
V\  hen  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
agitated,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  its  favour, 
and  warmly  promoted  the  successes  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  who  continued  him  in  his 
post  of  royal  chaplain.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  event,  dying  in  1715,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  The  memory  of  Car  stares  is  for 
the  most  part  revered  by  his  countrymen  as 
that  of  an  .enlightened  patriot ;  and  few  men  of 
active  power  and  influence  have  steered  be- 
tween  parties    more    beneficially   and   ably. 
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I  lis  charity  was  also  unbounded,  and  he  always 
treated  the  episcopal  clergy  who  lost  their 
livings,  with  singular  tenderness  and  humanity* 
He  not  only  relieved  them  and  their  families, 
but  contrived  secretly  to  assist  such  of  them  at 
would  not  knowingly  have  received  any  favour 
from  his  hands.  A  life  of  him  was  published 
by  Dt  M'Cormic,  and,  prefixed  to  which  is  a 
collection  of  state  papers  and  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  him  during  the  reign  of  William, 
in  one  volume,  4to. — Life  by  M'Cormic.  Bug. 
Brit. 

CARTE  (Samuel)  an  English  divine  and 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier  of  Co- 
ventry, where  he  was  born  in  1652  or  1663. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  and  after  receiving 
orders,  obtained  several  preferments ;  among 
which  were  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield,  the  rector}  f  Eastwell  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin  in 
Leicester.  He  died  in  April  1740,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  published 
two  sermons,  and  "  Tabula  Chronologica  At- 
chiepiscopatuum  et  Episcopatuum  in  Anglia  et 
Wallia,  Ortus,  Divisioues  et  Translationcs,  oic" 
folio,  and  he  also  gave  the  account  of  Leices- 
ter, which  appears  in  the  Bibl.  Top.  Britan- 
nica. — Bios,  Brit.    Nichols's  Life  of  Bowyer. 

CARTE  (Thomas)  an  English  historian, 
was  the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article,  and  born  at  Dunmoor,  Warwickshire, 
in  1686.  He  was  admitted  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  in  1698,  and  was  afterwards 
incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  MA.  in  1706.  Entering  into  orders 
he  became  reader  at  the  abbey  church  at  Bath  ; 
where  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  30th 
January  1714,  produced  a  controversy  between 
him  and  Mr,  afterwards  Dr  Chandler,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  massacre,  that  led  to  the 
first  publication  of  Mr  Carte,  entitled  "  The 
Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  true  Light,"  &c.  On 
the  accession  of  George  1.  his  principals  not 
allowing  him  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  he  assumed  the  lay  habit.  Incur- 
ring suspicions  during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  nis  apprehension, 
which  he  eluded  hv  concealment  in  the  house 
of  a  clergyman  at  Coleshil.  He  subsequently 
acted  as  secretary  to  bishop  Atterbury ;  and 
as  it  was  supposed  that  he  deeply  shared 
in  the  conspiracy  imputed  to  that  intriguing 
prelate,  he  was  charged  with  high  treason, 
and  a  reward  of  V.OOO/.  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  He  was  again  successful  in 
making  his  escape  ;  and  reaching  France,  he 
resided  there  several  years  under  the  name  of 
Philips.  Having  obtained  several  introductions 
to  persons  of  influence  and  learning,  he  ob- 
tained free  access  to  the  principal  libraries,  and 
employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for 
an  English  edition  of  the  History  of  Thuanus. 
For  this  collection  he  obtained  a  considerable 
sum  from  Dr  Mead,  and  it  was  employed  at 
Buckley's  splendid  edition  of  that  work  it 
1733.  At  length,  queen  Caroline,  the 
patroness  of  literary  merit  of  every  party, 
cured  leave  for  his  unmolested.  <t*tax«vX& 
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land.  He  foon  after  engaged  in  hi*  imjvortant 
work,  "The Life  of  James Duke  of  Ormond," 
which  he  published  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1735-6. 
This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  matter  relative 
to  the  history  of  those  times,  and  it  has 
proved  very  serviceable  to  I)r  Leland  and 
other  writers  on  Irish  affairs ;  but  of  course  it 
exhibits  that  attachment  to  arbitrary  principles 
and  lofty  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by 
which  its  author  was  so  much  distinguished. 
This  work  gained  liim  great  reputation,  espe- 
cially with  the  Tory  party,  and  led  him  to 
meditate  the  construction  of  a  general  history 
of  England,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  ten- 
dency of  that  of  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  which  the 
side  espoused  by  him  charged  with  error  and 
partiality.  Accordingly,  in  1738,  he  sent  out 
proposals  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  ob- 
tained subscriptions,  or  the  promise  of  them,  to 
the  amount  of  600/.  He  began  his  researches 
through  the  libraries  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
collection  of  sir  John  Hinde  Cotton ;  but  in 
1744  he  was  arrested  under  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  examined  on 
a  suspicion  of  being  employed  by  the  Pre- 
tender. Nothing  however  appearing  against 
him  he  was  discharged ;  and  so  far  was  he 
from  suffering  in  the  way  of  encouragement 
to  his  history,  that  a  subscription  from  the 
city  of  London  was  voted  by  the  common 
council.  The  first  volume,  in  folio,  concluded 
with  the  death  of  king  John,  and  might  have 
been  very  well  received  had  not  the  author 
materially  injured  the  credit  of  his  work,  and 
ait  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense,  by  the 
unnecessary  insertion  of  a  note  containing  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  cure  of  one  Christopher 
Lovel,  who  went  from  Somersetshire  to  Paris 
to  be  touched  for  the  evil  by  the  Pretender. 
This  enormous  piece  of  party  credulity  and 
absurdity,  being  intended  to  convey  the  no- 
tion of  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  royalty 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  produced  an  imme- 
diate neglect  of  his  history,  and  the  loss  of  the 
subscription  of  the  city  of  London.  He  never- 
theless proceeded  with  his  work,  and  pub- 
lished two  more  volumes  in  1750  and  1752 ; 
the  fourth,  which  brought  down  the  history  to 
1654,  not  appearing  until  after  his  death.  The 
character  of  this  work  is  deservedly  very  high 
for  useful  and  elaborate  research,  for  which 
qualities  it  hat  risen  in  great  esteem  since  the 
obligations  of  Hume  to  it  have  been  rendered 
apparent.  In  point  of  style  it  is  mean ;  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  author,  who  was  utterly 
destitute  of  the  philosophical  impartiality  re- 
quisite as  an  historian,  are  every  where  con- 
spicuous :  but  its  diligence  and  exactness  with 
regard  to  facts,  and  the  intimate  knowledge 
displayed  by  its  author  of  original  authors, 
will  always  render  it  valuable.  Mr  Carte 
died  at  Caldecot-house,  near  Abingdon,  in 
1754.  His  papeis  fell  into  the  hands 
l- widow,  who  left  them  to  her  second 
Mr  Jernigan,  during  his  life,  and  af- 
to  the  Bodleian  horary,  which  ob- 
lor  a  valuable  consideration  from 
ifc  1778.  So  much  were  thought 
obtained  2001*  for 
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leave  to  consult  them  from  lord  Hard  wick,  and 
SOOL  for  a  similar  purpose,  from  Mr  Macpher- 
son.     Besides  the    important  works    already 
mentioned,  Mr  Carte  published — 1.  "  Original 
Letters  and  Papers  on  the  Affairs  of  England," 
$  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Catalogue  des  Holies  Gascon*, 
Normans,  et  Francois  conserves,  dans  les  ar- 
chives de  la  Tour  de  Londres,"  S  vols,    folio ; 
"  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal,"  8vo.; 
"  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Son,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Madame    Lambert ; 
"  Reasons  addressed  to  Parliament  for  render- 
ing more  effectual  an  Act  of  Queen  Anne  in 
relation  to  Copyright."     He  also  wrote  a  paper 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  at  the  Mansion-house.     Mr  Carte  wast 
a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  cheerful  and 
entertaining  in  conversation,  but  very  slovenly 
aud  ungain  in  his  appearance.     He  had  two 
brothers,  Samuel  and  John,  the  former  was 
eminent  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery  practice, 
and  distinguished  as  an  antiquary  ;  he  was  the 
editor  of  Brewster's  "  Collectanea  Ecclesias- 
tics," and  died  in  1760.     John  was  a  divine 
of  such  singular  absence  of  mind,  that  he  for- 
got to  meet  his  intended  bride  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  marriage,  and  lost  a  wife  by  the 
omission.     He  died  in  1735. — Nichols**  Life  of 
Botcyer.     Biog.  Brit. 

CARTER  (Elizabeth)  an  English  lady  of 
great  learning  and  acquirement,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr  Nicholas  Carter,  a  clergyman  in 
Kent,  and  was  born  in  1717.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  her  father,  and  soon  became  mistress 
of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German;  to 
which  she  afterwards  added  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Hebrew,  and  even  Arabic.  Se- 
veral of  her  poetical  attempts  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  magazine  before  she  attained  her 
seventeenth  year,  and  these  procured  her 
much  celebrity*  In  1739  she  translated  the 
critique  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
and  in  the  same  year  gave  a  translation  of 
Algarotti's  explanation  of  Newton's  philoso- 
phy for  ladies,  which  extended  her  acquaint- 
ance among  the  literati  of  her  own  country,  and 
gained  her  the  commendations  of  the  learned 
Barratier.  In  1749  she  commenced  her  trans- 
lation of  Epictetus,  which  was  sent  in  sheets, 
as  finished,  to  her  friend  Miss  Talbot,  who  ear- 
nestly pressed  its  continuance,  which  was  fur- 
ther urged  by  archbishop  Seeker,  to  whom  her 
friend  showed  it.  In  1764  lord  Bath  died; 
in  1768  she  had  an  additional  loss  in  the 
death  of  her  revered  friend  and  patron  the 
archbishop  Seeker  ;  and  two  years  after  she 
sustained  a  still  heavier  affliction  in  the  loss  of 
her  friend  Miss  Talbot.  In  1791  Mrs  Carter 
had  an  interview  with  queen  Charlotte,  by  the 
queen's  own  desire,  ana  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life  occasionally  received  visits  from 
different  members  of  the  royal  family,  who 
paid  her  particular  attention.  She  died  in 
1806  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  and 
lies  interred  in  the  burying- ground  of  Gros- 
venor  chapel.  The  year  following  her  death 
were  published  her  memoirs,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion other  poems,  by  the  Rev.  Montague  Pen- 
nington, her  nephew  and  executor,  and  sub*** 
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qutrtly  her  correspondence  with  Miss  Talbot, 
n  2  vols.  4to  ;  and  letters  to  Mrs  Montague 
and  Mrs  Vesey,  4  vols.  8vo,  all  wliich  are 
much  esteemed. — Memoirs  by  Rev.  M.  Pen- 
rtington. 

CARTER  (Joh  ^an  antiquary,  draughts- 
man, and  architect  of  considerable  eminence. 
He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  brought  up  to 
the  employment  of  a  builder.  Without  any 
advantages  of  education,  he  attained  a  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture by  study  and  observation  of  existing 
structures,  particularly  those  erected  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  which  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer.  His  real  for  the  preservation 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  induced  him  to  ex- 
press himself  with  warmth  in  reprobation  of 
modern  repairs  and  intended  improvements  of 
ancient  buildings ;  on  which  topic  he  wrote  a 
series  of  papers  under  the  signature  of  "  An 
Architect,"  published  in  the  Gentleman's  ma- 
gazine. He  designed  and  engraved  the  plates 
for  a  work  entitled  "  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting  in  England,"  2  vols, 
folio  ;  for  specimens,  chronologically  arranged, 
of  the  "  Ancient  Architecture  of  England," 
folio,  left  incomplete ;  and  "  Views  in  Eng- 
land," 7  vols.  12mo.  He  was  also  employed 
:is  a  draughtsman  by  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  he  executed 
many  architectural  views,  plans,  &c.  for  Sir 
Richard  C.  Hoare.  He  possessed  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  an  antiquary,  and  his  opi- 
nions, so  far  as  they  are  immediately  founded 
on  it,  are  entitled  to  respect ;  but  his  theo- 
retical speculations  deserve  little  notice.  His 
personal  conduct  and  manners  were  somewhat 
eccentric,  but  his  private  character  was  fair 
and  honourable,  and  he  was  esteemed  by  his 
friends  and  employers.  He  died  September  8, 
1817,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Hampstead. 
— Private  Information. 

CARTERET  (John)  earl  of  Granville,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  born  in  1690,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  George  lord  Carteret,  whose 
death  put  him  in  possession  of  that  title  be- 
fore he  was  five  years  old.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  Christchurch  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
fcelf  by  his  classical  attainments.  He  was  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  Peers  in  1711,  and 
immediately  distinguished  himself  by  seal  for 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  acquired  him 
the  notice  of  George  I,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
successively  to  various  posts  of  honour.  In 
1719  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and 
mediated  the  peace  between  that  country  and 
Denmark.  In  1721  he  succeeded  Craggs  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  proved  a  most  able  sup- 
port to  the  administration  by  his  forcible  and 
eloquent  oratory  in  parliament.  In  1733  he 
accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, which  kingdom  was  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  great  discontent,  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  famous  Drapier's  letters  of  Swift.  The 
dean,  who  esteemed  ford  Carteret  for  his  man- 
ners and  forming,  expostulated  with  him  for 
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his  persecution  of  the  printer  of  those  letter** 
The  lord  lieutenant  ingeniously  replied  by  a 
quotation  from  Virgil :  ("  Regni  novitas  me 
talia  cogit  moliri.")  Alter  an  administration 
wliich,  upon  the  whole,  was  not  unpopular,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1726 ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II  in  1727,  was  again  appoint- 
ed to  the  viceroyaltv  of  Ireland,  where  he 
conducted  affairs  until  1730,  with  great  suc- 
cess, conciliating  parties,  and  producing  much 
comparative  harmony,  by  his  abilities  and  so- 
cial talents,  in  which  he  was  much  aided  by 
the  countenance  and  humour  of  Swift.  On  hie 
return  to  England  however,  he  became  a  vio- 
lent opponent  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  it 
was  lord  Carteret  who,  in  1741,  made  the  fa- 
mous motion  for  an  address  to  remove  him 
from  the  king's  presence  and  councils,  exerting 
all  his  great  eloquence  on  the  occasion.  In 
1742,  when  that  dismissal  was  effected,  he 
became  secretary  of  state,  and  in  that  capacity 
supported  measures  very  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  censured  in  Walpole.  In  1744,  on  the 
death  of  bis  mother,  he  succeeded  to  the  ti- 
tles of  viscount  Carteret  and  earl  of  Granville, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  resigned  his  seals  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  unable  to  resist  the  patriotic 
party  and  the  Pelhams  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously forsaken.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  in  the  subsequent  changes  in  a  life  of 
struggling  and  vacillating  statesmanship.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  although  obliged 
to  yield  occasionally  to  stronger  interests,  he 
never  lost  the  favour  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  at  last  died  president  of  the  council 
in  1763,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  natural  talents  and  acquirements  of  this 
nobleman  appear  to  have  been  eminently  cal- 
culated for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 
His  genius  was  lofty  and  fertile,  and  his  self- 
confidence  equal  to  it ;  it  having  been  said  of 
him  that  he  "  never  doubted."  He  was  am- 
bitious and  fond  of  sway,  but  neither  mer- 
cenary nor  vindictive,  and  his  own  great 
literary  attainments  made  him  an  encourager 
of  learning  in  others.  He  was  in  particu- 
lar the  patron  of  Dr  Taylor,  so  celebrated  for 
his  acquirements  in  the  Greek  language,  as 
also  of  the  still  more  famous  Dr  Bentley.  In 
social  life  he  was  pleasant,  good-humoured, 
frank,  and  vinous,  qualities  of  no  small  utility 
in  a  certain  canvassing  tine  of  statesmanship. 
It  will  not  add  to  this  nobleman's  character  in 
these  days,  to  understand  that  he  was  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  and 
that  he  deemed  ignorance  the  best  foundation 
of  obedience. — Biog.  Brit,  Cost's  Life  of 
Walpole. 

CARTES.    See  Des  Cartes. 

CARTWRIGHT   (Thomas)   an  eminent 
puritan  divine,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in 
1535,  and  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1550,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low in  1560.    He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Trinity   college  in   the  same   university,    of 
which    he  became  one  of  the  eight  senior        ^ 
fellows.    He  much  distinguished   himself  sx    _^k 
the   disputations  held  at  Cambridge  en  this  ^H 
visit  of  queen  Eliiibeth  in  1564  \  and  va.  VSR  ■  ^™ 
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his  reputation  caused  him  to  he  appointed  the 
lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity.     Such  was 
his  popularity,  that  on    his  preaching  at  St 
Mary's,  it  was  necessary  to  take  out  the  win- 
dows.   Tht*  puritanical  or  presbyterian  notion 
of  church  discipline  at  this  period  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  universities  ;  and 
being  openly  maintained  by  Cartwright  in  his 
lectures,  archbishop  Grindall  and  Dr  Whitgift 
sent  complaints  of  him  to  sir  William  Cecil, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  requesting  that  he 
might  be  silenced.    Cecil  would  have  treated 
him  with  lenity,  but  being  cited  before  the 
▼i^e- chancellor,  his  answers  gave  so  little  sa- 
tisfaction, that  he  was  suspended  from  lectur- 
ing, and  refused  his  doctor's  degree.     When 
Whitgift  became  vice-chancellor  he  was  treat- 
ed with   still  greater  severity,  and  deprived 
successively  of  his  professorship  and  fellow- 
ship ;  the  latter,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had 
forfeited  it  by  not  entering  into  priest's  orders 
indue  time.  Being  thus  driven  from  Cambridge, 
which  step  on  account  of  his  popularity,  seemed 
determined  upon  at  all  risks,  he  went  abroad, 
and  visited  several  of  the  foreign  universities, 
and  inspired  a  high  respect  for  his  talents  and 
learning.    After  officiating  for  two  years  as  mi- 
nister to  the  English  merchants   resident  at 
Antwerp  and  Middleburgb,    he    returned  to 
England  ;  and  the  contests  between  the  epis- 
copalians becoming  now  more  violent,  he  ven- 
tured a  second  "  Admonition  to  Parliament," 
although  Messrs  Field  and  Wilcox,  the  authors 
of  the  first,  were  in  prison  for  the  same.    This 
boldness  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Whitgift,  which  would  have  ended  in  imprison- 
ment had   he  not  again  quitted  the  kingdom. 
After  remaining  five  years  more  abroad,  dur- 
ing which   time   he  officiated  as   chaplain  to 
various  English  factories,  he  was  in  1580  of- 
fered, by  king  James  VI,  the  professorship  of 
St  Andrew's,  which  he  declined.     Returning 
to  England,   he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but 
obtained   his  liberty  through  tlte  influence  of 
lord  Burleigh,  who  appointed  him  minister  and 
chaplain  to  a  hospital   of  his   foundation  at 
Warwick.     In  1583  he  was  engaged  by  se- 
veral divines  and  persons  of  influence  to  write 
against  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  new 
Testament ;  but  after  he  had  begun  the  work 
Whitgift  forbade  him  to  proceed  in  it.     lie 
notwithstanding  persevered,   and    brought  it 
nearly  to  a  completion,  although  his  labours 
were  not  printed  until  some  years  after  his 
death.     Some   new  complaints  being  issued 
against  him  by  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  lie 
was  in  1585  recommitted  to  prison ;  and  a  se- 
cond time  devoted,  by  the  same  prelate,  to  a 
rigorous  confinement  in  the   Fleet  prison,    in 
1591,    for   refusing   the    oath    of    subscrip- 
tion.   He  regained  his  liberty  the  next  year, 
and  being  restored  to  his  hospital  at  War- 
wick, was  permitted  to  preach,  by  a  species 
of  connivance  on  the  part  of  archbishop  Whit- 
between  whom  and  Cartwright  a  great 
of  mutual  ill-will  became  observable. 
I,  that  Cartwright  began  to 
ft  point  of  viow  more  favourable 
or  not,  lie  softened 
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materially  in  his  opposition.  He  died  in  1603, 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  private  character 
of  this  divine  was  sincere,  disinterested,  and 
charitable,  and  it  is  acknowledged  thiu  he  w&s 
treated  with  great  severity.  It  must  however 
be  recollected,  that  it  was  at  a  lime  when 
op)K>sing  principles  weTe  in  a  state  of  violent 
conflict,  and  that  toleration  formed  no  part  of 
the  doctrine  on  either  side.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote — "  Commentaria 
Practka  in  totam  Historiam  Evangelic um,'* 
4to,  1638  ;  M  Commentaria  Succixicti  et  Di- 
lucidi  in  Proverbia  Sulomonis,"  4to,  1&38  ; 
"  Metaphrasis  and  Ilomiliie  in  librum  Salo- 
monis  qui  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes,"  4to,  1647  ; 
"  A  Directory  of  Church  Government,"  4to, 
1614  ;  and  •«  A  Body  of  Divinity,"  4to,  1616. 
Bio<*.   Brit. 

CARTWRIGHT   (William}  an  English 
poet  and   divine,  was  born  near  Tewkesbury 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  1611.     His  father,  after 
spending  a  good  estate,  kept  an  inn  at  Ciren- 
cester, at  the  free-school  of  which  town   his 
son  was  educated  until  removed  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  in  due  time  to  Christchurch  college, 
Oxford.     Taking  ordeis  he  became,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Anthony  Wood,  "  a  most  florid  and 
seraphical  preacher,"  in   the   university,  and 
was  also  appointed  metaphysical  reader.     In 
16-12  he  was  made  successor  to  the  church  of 
Salisbury ;  and  in  the  same  year  became  one  of 
the  council  of  war  or  delegacy  at  Oxford,  for 
providing    the    troops    sent    by   the    king  to 
protect  the  colleges.     For  this  last  service  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
but  (juiekly  released.     Lloyd  asserts   that  he 
studied  hixteen  hours  a  day,  relieving  his  se- 
verer pursuits  by   the   cultivation   of  poetry. 
His  career  was  however   suddenly  closed  in 
1643  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  the  war  bad 
introduced  into  Oxford,  Uing  then  in  his  thirty- 
third  year.   King  Charles,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  that  city,  wore  black  on  the  day  of  his  fu- 
neral, and  the  regret  for  him  was  general.     A 
handsome  person,  extensive  learning,  and  the 
credit  of  exalted  genius,  rendered  Cartwright 
in  his  day  an  object  of  universal  admiration. 
His  praises  employed  the  most  learned  pens ; 
Fell,   bishop   of    Oxford,  said    that    he   was 
"  all  that  nun  could  arrive  at ;"  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  exclaimed,    "  my  son    Cartwright  writes 
all  like  a  man."     To  support  this  commenda- 
tion, posterity  will  only  find  a  volume,  contain- 
ing four  plays  and  a  few  miscellaneous  poems, 
prefaced  by  about  fifty  copies  of  commendatory 
verses  from  the  wits  of  the  universities.  These 
pieces    are    not  without   merit  of    the    kind 
which  distinguishes    the   artificially     learned 
school  of  English  poetry,  but  certainly  will  not 
sustain  the  contemporary  eulogium  appended 
to  them.     Cartwright  was  also  the  author  of 
some  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  and  a  "  Passion 
Sermon." — Riot;.  Brit. 

CARTWRIGHT  (John)  an  EnghVu  gen- 
tleman, distinguished  for  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  political  rr formation.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  William  Cartwright,  esq.  of  Marnham 
in  Notts.  He  was  designed  for  the  agricultural 
profession,   but  his  ardent  temper  led  him  to 
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prefer  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  a  mere  youth  he  eloped  from  his  lather's 
house,  intending  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
lamous  king  of  Prussia.  Some  years  after  he 
entered  into  the  navy,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Cherbourg,  and  in  die  battle 
between  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  the  French 
admiral  Conflans  in  1759.  It  does  not  appear 
how  long  he  continued  in  the  sea  service,  but 
he  had  left  it  previous  to  the  year  1774,  when 
he  attracted  notice  by  professing  himself  the 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can colonies,  which  caused  a  rupture  between 
him  and  his  friend  lord  Howe.  He  published 
in  177.*>  a  tract  entitled  "  American  Inde- 
pendence the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." About  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
major's  commission  in  the  Nottingham  militia, 
which  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  when  he 
was  superseded  ;  but  the  title  of  major  was  po- 
pularly attached  to  his  name  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  1780  he  joined  Dr  John  Jebb  and 
Granville  Sbar|>e  in  forming  the  "  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information.  The  French  Re- 
volution gave  him  new  occasion  to  publish  his 
sentiments  in  favour  of  liberty,  particularly  m 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Commonwealth  in 
Danger,"  1795.  On  the  decease  of  his  elder 
brother,  captain  Cartwright,  the  paternal  es- 
tate of  Marnham  devolved  to  him,  which  he 
sold,  and  purchased,  instead  of  it,  Brotherlop, 
near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  There,  by  his 
judicious  improvements  and  skill  in  agricul- 
ture, he  was  enabled  to  repair  some  severe  pe- 
cuniary losses.  He  afterwards  resided  several 
years  at  Enfield,  whence  in  1810  he  removed 
to  James-street,  Westminster,  which  he  left  in 
181 9  for  Burton-crescent.  To  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  his  existence  he  interested  himself 
warmly  in  plans  for  constitutional  reformation  ; 
and  even  those  who  most  differed  with  him  in 
opinion  gave  him  credit  for  the  purity  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  After  the 
unfortunate  riot  at  Manchester,  major  Cart- 
wright  attended  a  popular  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  discussion  of  that  affair, 
which  subjected  him  to  an  indictment  with 
others  for  a  conspiracy.  He  was  tried  at 
Warwick  assizes,  and  being  found  guilty,  re- 
ceived sentence  June  1,  1821,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
100/.  His  great  age  and  respectability  of 
character  doubtless  prevented  a  severer 
award  ;  but  such  was  his  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  what  he  considered  as  a  just  cause, 
that  he  probably  felt  disappointed  at  the 
lenity  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
martyr  to  principle.  The  death  of  this  pure 
and  single-hearted  gentleman  took  place  at  his 
house  in  Burton-crescent,  September  23, 1824. 
Major  Cartwright  was  interred  in  a  vault  be- 
longing to  bis  family  in  the  church-yard  of 
Finchley,  where  a  monument,  with  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  has  since  been  erected : — "In  this 
church  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Cart- 
wright, esq.  who  closed  a  life  of  unwearied 
exertion  for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race,  at  Burton-crescent  in  London,  Sep- 
tember S3,  1824,  aued  eighty-four  years.  The 
pontic  integrity  and  uprightness  of  this  friend 
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j  of  mankind  are  well  known.  His  unceasing 
i  benevolence  and  affectionate  disposition,  his 
|  domestic  and  Christian  virtues,  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  his  family,  and  by  his  af- 
flicted widow,  who  erects  this  inadequate  tri- 
bute to  his  memory."  Major  Cartwright  waft 
the  author  of  several  political  pamphlets  and 

f>roductions,  all  exhibitive  of  his  sincerity  and 
ove  of  liberty,  bat  not  calculated,  by  their  dif- 
fuseness,  and  the  evident  want  of  literary  fa- 
cility on  the  part  of  the  author  to  become  very 
popular.— Ann.  Reg. 

CARTWRIGHT  (Edmund)  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  educated  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  obtained  considerable  pre- 
ferment. His  principal  claim  to  notice  depends 
on  his  poetical  compositions,  and  his  discove- 
ries in  mechanics.  A  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  published  early  in  life,  became  very 
popular,  especially  a  ballad  called  "  Armyne 
and  Elvira, '  which  has  been  admitted  into 
some  collections  of  poetry.  In  1807  appeared 
his  "  Letters  and  Sonnets  on  interesting  sub- 
jects, addressed  to  lord  John  Russell."  He 
also  wrote  some  novels,  and  was  for  severs.1 
years  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
Review.  But  he  chiefly  signalised  himself  by 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  machinery. 
He  took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention  of  a 
weaving  machine,  the  benefit  of  which  he  lost 
owing  to  the  burning  of  a  newly-erected  manu- 
factory for  the  reception  of  five  hundred  looms , 
however,  he  obtained  from  Parliament  a  grant 
of  10,000/.  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery.  Dr 
Cartwright  also  procured  a  patent  for  a  me- 
thod of  combing  wool  and  making  ropes  ;  and 
he  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sented with  premiums  by  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arcs,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age 
in  1824. — Ann.  Reg. 

CARVER  (Jonathan)  celebrated  as  a 
traveller,  was  born  at  Connecticut,  North  Ame- 
rica, in  1732,  of  which  province  his  grand-fa- 
ther had  been  governor.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  which  he  quitted 
for  a  military  life,  and  served  reputably  until 
the  peace  of  1763.  On  that  event  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  explore  the  interior  of  Ame- 
rica, and  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  in 
which  object  he  failed,  but  proceeded  further 
than  any  other  European  had  previously  done 
except  father  Hennepin.  In  1769  he  came 
over  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  government 
would  reimburse  him  the  expences  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  being  disappointed  was  reduced 
to  great  distress.  In  1778  he  published 
"  1  ravels  through  the  Interior  parts  of  North 
America,  in  the  years  1766,1767,  and  1768  ;" 
a  work  deemed  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the 
following  years  he  published  a  "  1  reatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Tobacco  Plant,"  and 
both  of  these  works  ought  to  have  procured 
him  notice  and  employment.  Through  the 
winter  of  1779  he  obtained  an  existence 
acting  as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery-office  ; 
early  in  1780  of  a  putrid  fever,  su 
on  a  dysentery,  supposed  to  have  been 
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doced  by  actual  want.  Thus  died  a  man 
whose  claims  to  encouragement  seem  no  way. 
disputable  ;  and,  as  usual,  when  too  late,  bis 
case  attracted  notice,  and  by  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Dr  Lettsom,  a  provision  was  made 
for  bis  widow  and  children,  by  a  publication 
by  subscription,  of  his  "  Travels."  His  case 
also  made  a  salutary  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  and  strengthened  by  similar  instances, 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  "  Literary  Fund." 
—Dr  Lettsom's  Account  prefixed  to  Carver's 
Travels,    Gent.  Mag.  vols.  50  and  51. 

CARUSO  (Luioi)  a  Neapolitan  composer, 
born  in  1751.  In  1771  he  brought  out  his 
first  opera,  "  II  Medico  Magnifico,"  at  Flo- 
rence, where  it  met  with  great  success ;  and  in 
1781  that  of  "  11  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,"  at 
Rome,  an  opera  which  has  of  late  become 
very  popular  in  this  country.  His  "  Tempesta," 
"  Colombo,"  and  "  Maledico  Confuso,"  were 
equally  fortunate.  He  resided  for  some  time 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  si- 
tuation of  chapel  master  atPalermo,  where  he 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
— Biog.  Diet,  of  Mas. 

CAKY  (Henry)  viscount  Falkland,  was 
the  son  of  sir  Edward  Cary  of  Berkhamstead, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  master  of  the  jewel 
office  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James.  He 
was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  and 
being  introduced  at  court,  was  in  1608  made 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation 
of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  in  1617 
sworn  comptroller  of  the  king's  household,  and 
created  viscount  Falkland.  In  1622  he  was 
constituted  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  until  1629,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  influence  of  the  catholic  party,  to  whom 
he  was  much  opposed.  He  still,  however,  re- 
tained favour  with  the  king  until  his  death  in 
1653.  His  published  writings  are — '•  A  His- 
tory of  that  most  unfortunate  Prince,  Edward 
II,  folio  and  8vo ;  "  Letter  to  James  I  j" 
"  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;" 
and  "  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." — 
Biog.  Brit.  WalpoWs  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

CARY  (Lucius)  viscount  Falkland,  one  of 
those  rare  characters  who  serve  as  proverbial 
instances  of  social  excellence.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  subject  of  the  last  article, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1610.  Being 
carried  young  into  Ireland,  he  received  part  of 
his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and 
part  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  His 
youth  did  not  pass  without  irregularities,  but 
they  were  suddenly  closed  by  his  marriage 
with  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune,  whom  he 
passionately  loved.  This  step  so  enraged  his 
father,  that  no  submission  or  generous  devotion 
on  his  part  could  ever  after  heal  the  breach* 
After  passing  some  time  abroad,  he  returned 
home  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  cultivation  of  polite  literature.  In 
1653  the  death  of  his  rather  drew  him  to 
court,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I,  but 
•till  chiefly  resided  at  his  seat  at  Burford,  near 
Oxford,  which  he  made  a  kind  of  academy  of 
learned  men,  being  continually  surrounded  by 
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(he  most  eminent  men  of  the  neighbouring  una* 
versities.     Here  it  was  that  Chillingworth  com* 
posed  his  famous  work   against  popery ;  and 
questions  of  morals,  theology,  and  literature 
were  discussed  in  a  congenial  circle  with  the 
utmost  freedom.    Lord  Falkland  himself  was 
deeply  read  in  works  of  controversy  ;   but  in 
him  they  produced  only  strictness  of  principle, 
and  an  aspiration    after    perfection,    without 
debasing  the  man  in  the  exaltation  of  the  scho- 
lar.   In  1649  he  joined  the  expedition  against 
Scotland,  and  in  1640,  his  peerage  being  Scotch, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  house  of  Com- 
mons for  Newport  in  the  isle  of  Wight.     In 
the  first  instance,  like  many  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable characters  of  the  day,  he  warmly  sup- 
ported parliament.     He   spoke  with  severity 
against  Finch  and  Strafford,  and  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  proceedings  of  Laud,  that  he 
concurred  in  the  first   bill  for  depriving  the 
bishops  of  a  vote  in  the  Lords.     A  strong  at- 
tachment, however,  to  established  forms,  and 
some  doubts  of  the  ultimate    objects  of  the 
parliamentary  leaders,  caused?  him  to  retract, 
and  he  afterwards  strongly  opposed  the  sane 
measure.    He  still  however  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  but  his  high  character  rendered 
it  so  great  an  object  to  gain  him  over  to  tfcs 
king's  service,  that  at  length  he  was  induced 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.     Like  many  other  men 
of  speculative  talents,  he  appears  to  have  been 
unfit  for  business,  and  possessed  scruples  very 
unusual  in  statesmen,  refusing  either  to  em- 
ploy spies,   or  to  open   suspected  letters.     He 
however  very  decidedly  embraced  the  party  of 
the  king,  when  hostilities  commenced,  and  at- 
tended him  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  the 
siege  of  Gloucester.     A  view  however  of  the 
evils  impending  over  the  country,   and  very 
probably  a  conviction  of  sinister  objects  on  both 
sides,  actually  broke  his  spirits.     He  would 
frequently  sit  abstracted  among  his  friends,  and 
sighing  deeply,  exclaim  "  peace,  peace !"  and 
exhibit  every  sign  of  grief  and  anxiety.    His 
closing  scene  almost  proves  a  determination  to 
die  in  battle,  as  he  volunteered  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  without  a  command, 
and  putting  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  lord 
Byron's  regiment,  fell  from  his  horse  by  a 
musket-shot,  and  was  found  the  next  day  dead 
upon  the  field.     Such  was  the  fate  of  lord 
Falkland  at  the  age  of  thirty-four ;  and  while 
the  universal   praises  which  he  has  received, 
are  doubtless  very  much  owing  to  the  elabo- 
rate character  drawn  of  him   by  his  friend 
Clarendon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strict 
integrity  of  his  character  and  intentions.    As 
a  man  of  active  talent  he  claims  little  admira- 
tion, and  was  evidently  framed  for  that  life  of 
studious  retirement  and  mental  culture  in  which 
he  so  much  delighted.     One  of  his  sayings 
indeed  mark  his  taste  and  character :  '*  I  pity 
unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day."  Lord  Falk- 
land left  behind  him  several  published  speeches 
and  pamphlets  on  political  and  theological  sub 
jects,  as  also  a  few  poems.  His  son  and  successor, 
Henry  Lucius  Cary,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
lurisclf  respected  both  in  the  court  and  senate. 
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but  died  young.  Being  reproached  with  his 
vouth  when  he  entered  the  house  of  Commons, 
f»y  a  senator,  who  observed,  that  "  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  sown  his  wild  oats ;"  "  Where 
should  I  sow  them  (he  replied)  hut  where 
there  are  geese  enow  to  pick  them  up*"  He 
was  author  of  a  play  called  "  The  Wedding 
Night."— Biog.  Brit.  Clarendon's  Hist,  Wal- 
fwle's  Royml  and  Noble  Authors, 

GARY  (Robert)  a  learned  chronologer 
was  born  atColchinton  in  Devonshire,  in  1615. 
In  1631  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degrees,  and  in  1644  was  created  doctor  of 
laws.  Some  time  after  he  travelled  into 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  other  parts, 
and  on  his  return  was  presented  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford  to  the  living  of  Portlemouth, 
near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire.  During  the 
troubles  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  party,  but 
upon  the  restoration  was  one  of  the  first  to 
congratulate  Charles  II  on  his  return,  for 
which  he  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Exeter.  From  this  he  was  ejected  in  1664, 
when  he  retired  to  his  rectory,  where  he  died 
in  1688.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Palaelogia  Chronica ;  a  Chronological 
Account  of  Ancient  Time,  in  three  parts  :  1. 
Didactical ;  J.  Apodeictical ;  3.  Canonical." 
London,  1667,  folio ;  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  I. 
exxxii. — Biog,  Brit.    Athen.  Ox.  vol.  ii. 

CARYL  (John)  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, secretary  to  Mary,  queen  of  James  II. 
He  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  master,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded,  first  with  knighthood, 
and  afterwards  with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl 
Caryl  and  baron  Dartford.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  that  service  is  unknown,  but  he  was 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope.  From  some 
of  his  letters  in  the  last  edition  of  Pope  s 
works,  he  appears  to  have  been  living  in  1717, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  plays — 1.  "  The  Eng- 
lish Princess,  or  the  Death  of  Richard  III,** 
1667,  4to  ;  and  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,  or  the 
cautious  Coxcomb,"  1671,  4to.  In  1700  he 
published  the  Psalms  of  David,  translated 
from  the  Vulgate ;  and  some  of  his  poems  are 
in  different  miscellanies. — Nickol's  Poems* 

CARYL  (Joseph)  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine,  and  author  of  the  well-known 
commentary  on  Job,  was  born  in  London  in 
1603.  He  was  for  some  time  a  commoner  at 
Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  and  preached  se- 
veral years  before  the  hon.  society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn*  In  1653  he  was  created  one  of  the 
triers  for  the  approbation  of  ministers,  and 
was  sent  to  attend  Charles  I  at  Holmsby- 
house ;  he  was  also  a  commissioner  in  the 
treaty  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  In  1650  he  was 
sent  into  Scotland  with  Dr  Owen  to  attend  on 
Cromwell,  and  officiate  as  a  minister.  Soon 
after  his  ejectment,  which  took  place  in  1662, 
he  collected  a  congregation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London-bridge,  to  which  he  preached 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1673.  His 
above-mentioned  "  Commentary  on  Job,"  was 
first  printed  in  12  vols.  4 to,  and  afterwards  in 
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t  large  folios.  It  is  a  work  of  learning,  but  It 
has  suggested  by  its  length  many  humorous 
allusions  to  the  patience  of  the  subject  of  it. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Calamy,     Neat's  Puritans. 

CASA  (John  de  la)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
learning.  His  family  was  noble  and  he  was 
a  native  of  Florence.  After  being  educated 
there  and  at  Bologna,  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
in  1538  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.  He  visited  Flo- 
rence in  1540,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Florentine  Academy.  In  1544  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Benevento,  and 
the  same  year  went  as  pope's  nuncio  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  displayed  his  abilities  as  a  di- 
plomatist. He  lived  in  retirement  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  III,  but  was  recalled  to  Roma 
by  Paul  IV,  who  made  him  secretary  of  state. 
He  died  in  1556,  aged  fifty-three.  The  works 
of  de  la  Casa  are  reckoned  among  the  purest 
specimens  of  Tuscan  composition.  His  serious 
poems  are  distinguished  for  their  sublime  and 
noble  gravity ;  his  lighter  productions  are  ele- 
gant but  licentious ;  one  in  particular,  entitled 
"  Le  Capitolo  del  Formo,  subjected  him 
during  his  lifetime,  to  great  and  merited  rebuke. 
Of  all  his  works  the  "  Galateo,  or  the  Art  of  Liv- 
ing in  the  World,"  is  the  most  celebrated.  It 
is  a  prose  dialogue,  which  the  Abbe  Denin* 
says  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Parsenesid 
of  Isocrates,  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  or  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus. — Aikin's  G.  Biog* 
Tiraboschi. 

CASANOVA  (Mark  Awtony)  a  modern 
Latin  poet,  called  the  prince  of  Epigrammat- 
ists. He  was  horn  at  Rome,  of  a  family  ori- 
ginally from  Como.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  imitator  of  Martial,  and  loaded  with 
classical  abuse  pope  Clement  VII,  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  die,  but 
afterwards  was  pardoned.  His  subsequent 
fate  was  very  disastrous :  on  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  imperialists,  he  was  reduced  to 
such  distress  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  and  died  of  disease,  probably  occasion- 
ed by  hunger,  in  1527.  He  wrote  epigrams 
and  biographical  inscriptions  or  eulogies,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  "  Delias  Poetarum 
Italorum." — BaUUt.    Ttraboschi. 

CASANOVA  de  SEINGALT  (Jacob)  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  last  century,  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  adventures.  He  was  born 
at  Venice,  of  a  family  originally  Spanish,  and 
was  educated  at  Padua.  He  travelled  over 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  became  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
bis  time,  among  whom  were  Voltaire,  and 
other  French  literati.  In  1785  be  retired 
to  Dux  in  Bohemia,  where  he  resided  as  li- 
brarian to  count  Waldstein,  and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  cultivation  of  science  and  litera- 
ture till  his  death,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  left  a  copious 
account  of  the  history  of  his  life  and  tunes, 
containing  much  curious  information.  The 
work  has  not  been  published  entire,  through 
|  an  apprehcusvMi  of  exciting  the  TOb^evro*  <H 
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some  of  the  European  government!,  which 
«re  very  freely  and  perhaps  not  unjustly  cri- 
ticised in  it ;  to  wliich  may  be  added,  that 
the  author  observes  very  little  dehcacy  in  the 
recital  of  his  personal  adventures.  But  though 
the  proprietor  of  the  manuscript,  M.  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  bookseller  at  Leipsic,  has  been 
withheld  by  these  considerations  from  commit- 
ting the  whole  of  it  to  the  press,  "  Extracts 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Jacob  Casanova,"  have 
appeared  in  a  German  translation,  by  M. 
Schultz.  The  fourth  volume,  published  in 
1823,  affords  some  interesting  details  relative 
to  the  state  of  society  and  manners  at  Venice. 
—Literaru  Muteum  and  Register, 

CASAS  (  Bartholomew  de  Las)  a  Spanish 
prelate  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474,  and  in 
his  nineteenth  year  accompanied  his  father, 
who  sailed  with  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  pursuing  his  studies  entered  the  ecclesias- 
tical order,  lie  again  accompanied  Columbus 
in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and  on  die 
conquest  of  Cuba,  he  settled  there,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  humane  conduct  to- 
wards the  oppressed  natives,  of  whom  he  be- 
came in  a  manner  the  patron.  He  gave  up 
the  number  of  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his 
share  in  the  division  ;  and  so  far  did  he  carrv 
liia  feeling  that  in  1.516  he  went  to  Spain  to 
Jay  a  statement  of  their  case  before  king  Fer- 
dinand, whose  death,  at  that  time,  prevented 
any  measures  for  their  redress.  The  regent, 
cardinal  Ximenes  however,  examined  the  af- 
fair, and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
circumstances  upon  the  spot,  and  to  determine 
accordingly.  Las  Casas  was  to  accompany 
them  with  the  title  of  "  Protector  of  the  In- 
dians,'* The  commissioners  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  liberate  the  Indians,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  secure  them  humane  treat- 
ment ;  but  Las  Casas,  still  dissatisfied,  remon- 
strated so  warmly  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent  from  the  rage  of  the 
planters.  He  again  returned  to  Europe,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  V,  in  consequence 
of  his  representations,  the  council  appointed  a 
chief  judge  to  re-examine  the  points  of  contro- 
versy between  the  partizans  of  Indian  liberty 
and  the  colonists.  Las  Casas  was  innocently 
the  author  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  since 
been  carried  to  so  shocking  an  extent,  by  pro- 
posing to  purchase  negroes  from  the  Portu- 
guese in  Africa,  to  supply  the  planters  from 
the  want  of  labourers  of  which  they  complain- 
ed, and  this  was  unfortunately  put  into  execu- 
tion. He  next  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  unoccu- 
pied tract  in  order  to  try  his  own  plan  with  a  new 
colony.  This  he  at  length  attained,  and  with  200 
Demons,  whom  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him, 
landed  at  Porto  Rico  in  1.521,  but  found  that 
an  expedition  was  advancing  to  ravage  this  very 
tract,  and  convey  its  inhabitants  to  Hispaniola 
as  slaves.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent 
the  threatened  danger,  and  with  the  few  who 
•till  adhered  to  him,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola 
to  sttbflJLjyoooars ;  and  daring  his  absence  the 

the  colonists  with  such  suc- 
,tkmm  aoi  a  Spaniard  rs* 
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mained  in  that  part  of  South  Aroeru  a.  Iai 
Casas,  in  despair  at  the  failure  of  his  projects* 
retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order. 
Notwithstanding  his  retirement,  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Indians  was  not  abated,  and  being 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  by  a  chapter  of  his 
order  at  Chiapa  in  1542,  he  pleaded  their 
cause  with  his  pristine  warmth,  and  composed 
his  celebrated  treatise  "  Brieve  Relation  de  la 
Destruction  des  Indes,"  in  which  he  exposed 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards.  His 
unremitting  perseverance  at  length  obtained  a 
new  set  of  laws  and  regulations,  by  wluch  the 
natives  were  greatly  relieved.  In  1544  he  re- 
turned to  America  as  bishop  of  Cliiapa,  and 
continued  there  until  1.V>1,  when  he  resigned 
his  bishopric  and  a^ain  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  at  Madrid  in  1566,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age.  Beside  the  treatise  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Indies,  he  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  question— 
"  Whether  sovereigns  may  in  conscience,  by 
virtue  of  any  right,  alienate  their  subjects  from 
their  crown,  and  transfer  them  to  the  domi- 
nion of  any  other  lord  ?"  Which  difficult  ques- 
tion he  treats  with  great  freedom,  spirit,  and 
delicacy.  He  also  composed  several  works 
which  have  never  been  published ;  among 
wliich  is  a"  General  History  of  the  Indies," 
which  was  a  great  assistance  to  Antonio  do 
Herrara  in  his  history.  All  his  works  evince 
profound  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  and 
piety  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  inconsistency  in 
regard  to  the  negroes,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a  most  benevolent  man  and  a  true  lover  of 
mankind. — Moreri.     Dupuu 

CASAUBON  (Isaac)  a  critic  of  great 
learning  and  eminence,  was  born  at  Geneva  m 
1559.  His  father,  a  cabinet  minister,  being 
chosen  minister  of  Crest  in  Dauphiny,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  that  place,  but 
was  in  1578  sent  to  the  university  of  Geneva, 
where  he  made  such  a  progress  that  in  four 
years  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek.-  In 
1586  he  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, the  learned  printer,  who  bore  him 
twenty  children.  After  residing  fourteen  years 
at  Geneva,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  situs 
tion,  he  removed  in  1598  to  Paris,  and  was 
made  professor  of  polite  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  capital  by  Henry  I V",  who  also 
gave  him  a  pension,  which  was,  however, 
very  badly  paid.  In  the  conference  held  at 
Fontainebleau,  between  cardinal  Du  Perron 
and  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  his  judgment  did  not 
prove  favourable  to  the  latter,  which  led  to  an 
expectation  that  be  would  become  a  convert 
to  the  church  of  Rome;  but  although  by  m 
means  a  zealot,  he  never  would  change  his  pro* 
fession  of  faith.  Having  a  promise  of  the  re- 
version of  the  post  of  king's  librarian,  he  con- 
tinued at  Paris,  publishing  editions  of  the  an- 
cients, until  he  succeeded  to  the  office,  and 
also  obtained  an  increase  of  pension.  On  '.it  • 
murder  of  Henry,  he  came  to  Fin  gland,  a  » i 
was  received  with  great  civility  by  king  James 
who  presented  him  to  a  prebend  at  VVestmin  • 
ster  and  another  at  Canterbury ;  for  which  fa* 
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\oun,  much  against  his  inclination,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  king's  controversial  writings 
agaiust  the  papists.  He  did  not  however 
long  enjoy  his  mixed  fortune,  as  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  disease  in  his  bladder  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham.  The 
social  character  of  Casaubon  was  that  of  a 
modest,  candid,  upright  man,  who  did  not  love 
controversy.  The  Sorboune  being  one  day 
shown  to  him  as  a  place  in  which  people  had 
been  disputing  400  years  ;  '•  and  what,"  ex- 
claimed Casaubon,  "  have  they  decided  V 
As  a  critic  he  has  been  always  ranked  very 
high,  and  his  very  numerous  publications  afford 
ample  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  industry  and 
learning.  His  works  and  editions  are — 1. 
"  In  Diogenem  Laertium  Notae,"  1583,  fol. ; 
2.  "  Strabouis  Geographise,"  fol.;  3-  "  Novum 
Testamentum  Gnecum  ;"  4.  "  Lectiones  Theo* 
criticae,"  12mo;  5. "  Polyaeni  Stratagematum  ;" 
6.  "  Animadversiones  in  Dionysium  Halicarnas- 
se  nsem ;"  7.  "  Aristotelis  Opera  Graecae," 
fol ;  8.  "  Dicaearchi  Geographica  ;"  9. "  Theo- 
phrastes  Cbaracteres,"  12mo.  1612  ;  10.  "  C. 
Plinii  Caec.  Sec.  Epist. ;"  11.  "  Suetouii  Tran- 
quilli  Opera,"  4to;  12.  "  L.  Apuleii  Apolo- 
gia," 4toj  13.  ««  Historiae  August®  Scrip- 
tores  ;"  14.  "  Athenaei  Deipnosophistarum," 
2  vols,  folio  ;  15.  "  De  Satyrica  Graecornm 
Poesi,  et  Romanorum  Satyra;"  16.  "  Persii 
Satyrae,"  8vo  ;  17.  "  De  Libertate  Ecclesiastica 
liber,*  8?o  ;  18.  "  Polybii  Opera,"  with  an 
admirable  dedication  to  Henry  IV ;  19.  "  De 
Rebus  Sacris  et  Ecclesiasticis  Exercitationes," 
folio  ;  20.  "  Ad  Frontonem  Ducseum  Epistola ;" 
21.  "  Epistola  ad  Card.  Perronium  ;"  22. 
'•  Isaaci  Casauboni  Epistolae,"  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  edited  by  Ameloveen,  Rotterdam, 
folio,  1709. — MorerU  Biog.  Brit,  Saiii  Onom, 
Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet. 

CASAU  HON'  (Meric)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1599,  and  oncoming  to 
England  with  his  father,  was  placed  under  a 
private  master,  and  then  sent  to  Christchurch 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  MA. 
in  1621,  when  he  wrote  a  defence  of  his  father 
against  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  catho- 
lics, entitled  «•  Pietas  contra  Maledicos,"  &c. 
which  made  him  known  to  James  I,  whose 
good  opinion  he  possessed  ever  after.  He  was 
first  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Bledon  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  in  1628  was  made  prebendary 
of  Canterbury  through  the  interest  of  his  pa- 
tron archbishop  Laud,  who  also  gave  him  two 
vicarages  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  He  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  command 
in  1636.  On  the  success  of  the  parliamentary 
party  in  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  livings,  imprisoned,  and  reduced 
to  a  miserable  condition ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  refused  many  advantageous  offeis 
made  to  him  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  also 
rejected  an  invitation  from  Christina  of  Sweden 
to  inspect  the  universities  of  her  kingdom.  On 
the  restoration  he  recovered  his  preferments, 
one  of  which  he  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of 
Ickbam,  near  Canterbury.     He  died  in  1671 
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muck  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  charitable 
and  pious  man.  As  a  literary  man,  bis  cha- 
racter was  that  of  a  gem  ral  scholar,  not  parti- 
cularly great  in  any  one  style  ;  but  his  English 
is  harsh  and  confused,  aiid  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  mui  h  interlarded  with 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  prnciple  publications 
are — 1.  "  A  Treatise  proving  Spirits,  Witches, 
and  Supernatural  Operations ;"  2.  "  A  true 
and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  for  many 
years  between  Dr  John  Dee  and  some  Spirits.;" 
3.  "  A  Treatise  concerning  Enthusiasm,  as  it 
is  an  effect  of  Nature ;"  a  work  which  is  much 
approved  by  sir  W.  Temple,  who  regards  it  as 
a  happy  attempt  to  account  for  delusions  upon 
natural  principles.  Meric  Casaubon  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate. — Biog,  Brit, 

CASE  (John)  a  physician  and  philosopher 
of  the  16 tli  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Wood- 
stock, and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  took  the  degree  of 
MA.  He  afterwards  married,  and  resigning 
his  fellowship,  gave  private  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy to  some  of  the  students  of  the  university. 
He  also  practised  physic  with  considerable  re- 
putation, and  in  1589  was  created  MD.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the 
church  of  Salisbury*  He  died  in  1599.  Dr 
Case  is  represented  as  having  been  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  old  school,  and  his  works, 
which  were  once  much  esteemed,  are  now 
scarcely  known.  His  "  Summa  veterum  in- 
terpretum  in  universam  Dialecticam  Aristote- 
lis," was  printed  thrice  during  his  life.  He 
commented  on  other  works  of  Aristotle ;  and 
also  wrote  on  music. — Berkenhout's  Biog,  Lit* 

CASENEUVE  (Peter  de)  a  French  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1591,  and  en- 
joyed a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
He  wrote  "  Le  Franc-AIeu  de  la  province  de 
Languedoc  etabli  et  defendie,"  1641-45,  4to. ; 
"  La  Catalogue  Francoise,"  1644, 4to ;  "  L'His- 
torie  de  la  Vie  et  des  Miracles  de  St.  Edmund 
roi  d'Angleterre,"  1644,  8vo  ;  "  Origines  au 
Etymologies  Francoises,"  1650;  "  L'Origin 
des  jeux  Floraux  de  Tolouse,"  a  posthumous 
work,  1669.  Caseneuve  was  a  man  of  a  very 
modest  and  amiable  character ;  he  died  in  1658. 
— Moreri. 

CASLON  (William)  an  eminent  letter- 
founder,  was  born  in  1692,  at  Hales-Owen  in 
Shropshire,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels,  which 
business  he  afterwards  carried  on  in  Vine- 
street,  near  the  Minories.  He  also  employed 
himself  in  making  tools  for  bookbinders  ;  and 
some  of  his  lettering  being  accidentally  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Bowyer  the  printer,  he  was  in- 
duced to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
soon  after  took  him  to  Mr.  James's  foundery 
in  Bartholomew-close.  Before  this  he  had 
never  seen  any  part  of  the  business,  and  being 
asked  by  his  friend  if  he  thought  he  could  un- 
dertake to  cut  types,  requested  a  day  to  consi- 
der of  it,  and  then  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  three  eminent  r^rintttt,  ta.&  *4$r 
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confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him 
500/.  to  commence  the  business ;  in  which  he 
soon  succeeded  so  well,  that  instead  of  im- 
porting from  Holland,  as  had  hitherto  been 
1he  custom,  bis  types  were  frequently  exported 
to  the  Continent.  Mr.  Caslon's  first  foundcry 
was  in  a  little  house  in  Helmet-row,  Old-street, 
whence  he  removed  into  Ironmonger-row,  and 
in  1735,  into  Chiswell- street.  Having  ac- 
quired opulence  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  His  eldest 
son  William,  being  m  partnership  with  him  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  retired  from 
business,  leaving  it  to  him,  and  went  to  live  at 
Bethnal- green,  where  he  died  in  1766,  uni- 
versally respected  as  a  first-rats'  artist,  an  ex- 
cellent master,  and  a  friendly,  benevolent  man. 
Biog.  Brit. 

CASSAGNES  (James)  a  French  ecclesias- 
tic and  poet  of  tike  17th  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nismes,  and  going  to  Paris  when 
young,  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated 
Colbert,  minister  of  state,  who  made  him  the 
king's  librarian.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  French  academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  extreme  irritability  of  his  temper 
overwhelmed  him  with  misfortune.  A  satiri- 
cal allusion  to  his  preaching  in  one  of  the 
poems  of  Boileau,  drove  him  from  the  pulpit, 
and  ultimately  affected  his  senses  so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  the  convent 
of  St  Lazarus,  where  he  died  in  1679,  aged 
forty-six. — (See  BaiEKNE,Count  de.) — Mnreru 

CASSANDER  (Georos)  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Cadsandt,  near  Bruges,  whence  his 
name.  He  was  born  in  1515,  and  having  de- 
voted his  attention  entirely  to  study  in  his 
youth,  was  early  distinguished  as  an  active  but 
tolerant  controversialist.  While  at  Cologne 
with  his  friend  Cornelius  Walters,  to  whose 
beneficence  he  was  much  indebted,  Cassander 
printed  in  1562  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled 
•'  De  Ofiicio  Viri  pii,  &c."  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reconcile  those  religious  disputes  then 
so  predominant.  The  moderation  of  this  little 
treatise  pleased  neither  party ;  it  nevertheless, 
on  his  avowing  it,  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  other  German 
princes,  who  considered  him  the  most  fit  per- 
son to  be  employed  as  a  mediator  in  the  plan 
then  in  agitation  for  the  general  reunity  of  the 
protestants.  On  this  occasion  he  produced  his 
most  celebrated  work  *'  Consul tatio  Cassan- 
dri,"  containing  remarks  upon  all  the  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  confession  seriatim.  Although 
leaning  to  the  catholic  side,  and  asserting  the 
necessity  of  traditionary  authority,  he  yet  pro- 
poses many  concessions  too  liberal  in  their  na- 
ture to  meet  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
those  of  his  communion.  The  mildness,  mo- 
desty, and  amiability  of  his  character  are 
highly  praised  by  De  Thou.  He  died  in  1566. 
His  works,  consisting  of  tracts  on  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  hymns,  collects,  letters  on  reK- 
otc.  were  published  m  folio  in 
-Dtqrin.    Mothtim* 

(o)  more  generally  known 
Ctaterim,  born  in 
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1545  at  Placentia.  He  was  of  low  origin,  an! 
having  been  first  the  menial  servant,  became 
afterwards  the  pupil,  the  assistant,  and  finaJiv 
the  successor  in  the  anatomical  professorship 
at  Padua,  of  the  celebrated  Fabriccio  ab  Aqua- 
pendente.  To  this  latter  dignity  be  raised 
himself  in  1 609  by  Ins  application  and  abilities, 
which  were  principally  developed  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  science  wliich  goes  under 
tho  name  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  pub- 
lished in  J  600  a  work,  "  De  Vocis  Auditusque 
Organis  Historia,"  the  descriptive  part  of 
which  is  however  considered  of  greater  va- 
lue than  the  anatomical.  It  was  again  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  folio,  1609,  with  many 
additions,  and  upon  a  plan  altogether  enlarged, 
under  the  title  of  '•  Pentaesthesion,"  or  a  trea- 
tise on  the  five  senses.  Of  the  ninety- eight 
anatomical  tables  printed  in  the  work  of  Spi- 
gelius,  fol.  1627,  at  Venice,  and  1644,  Am- 
sterdam, seventy -eight  are  by  Casserio,  the 
remainder  by  Bucretius.  His  death  took  place 
at  Padua  in  1616. — Ilea's  Cyclopedia.  AW. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CASS1N1  (John  Dominic)  an  eminent 
astronomer.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of 
Piedmont,  in  1635,  and  after  he  had  laid  a 
proper  foundation  for  his  studies,  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  was  sent  to  a  college  of  Jesuit*  at 
Genoa.  The  casual  perusal  of  some  books  on 
astronomy  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  study, 
and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  in  the  year 
1650  he  was  invited  by  the  senate  of  Bologna 
to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematical  professor. 
In  1652  a  comet  appeared  at  Bologna,  which 
he  observed  with  great  accuracy,  and  inferred 
that  these  bodies  were  not,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, accidentally  generated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  planets,  and  probably  governed  by 
similar  laws.  He  also  solved  in  that  year  the 
problem  for  geometrically  eliciting  the  apogee 
and  eccentricity  of  a  planet,  which  Kepler  had 
given  up  as  insolvable.  In  165S,  when  a 
church  of  Bologna  was  repaired  and  enlarged, 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  senate  to  correct 
and  settle  a  meridian  line,  which  had  been 
drawn  by  an  astronomer  in  1575.  In  1657  he 
accompanied  a  nobleman  to  Rome,  who  had 
been  sent  to  settle  some  differences  between 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  in  relation  to  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Po,  and  showed  so  much  engi- 
neering ability,  that  he  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  Die  fortifications  of  Urbino,  and  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his 
astronomical  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and 
made  many  interesting  discoveries  relative  to 
the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  and  settled  the 
theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  From  this  time 
his  fame  so  increased  in  France,  that  Lewis 
XIV  desired  to  have  him  in  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  academy.  Leave  of  absence 
being  granted  by  the  pope  and  the  senate  of 
Bologna  for  six  years,  Cassini  came  to  Paris 
in  1669,  and  was  made  astronomer  royal.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  six  years,  he  was  ordered 
to  return ;  but  the  minister  Colbert  prevailed 
on  him  to  remain,  and  he  was  naturalised  in 
1673,  and  married.    By  this  time  the  royal 
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©l*erratory  at  Paris  had  been  finished,  sua 
Cassini  became  its  first  inhabitant  in  1671.  In 
1 672  he  determined  the  parallax  of  Mars  with 
the  sun,  and  in  1677  demonstrated  the  diurnal 
motion  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis  by  means  of  a 
spot  in  his  belt.  In  1684  he  discovered  the 
four  satellites  of  Saturn,  in  addition  to  that 
previously  discovered  by  Huygens.  In  1700 
he  continued  the  meridian  line  through  France, 
commeuced  by  Picard  ;  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  that  he  continued  to  inhabit  the  obser- 
vatory, did  the  highest  honour  to  himself  and 
his  patrons,  by  his  industry  and  discoveries. 
He  died  in  1712,  after  being  some  years  de- 
prived of  sight,  but  with  little  other  infirmity. 
His  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  occupy 
four  pages  in  the  index  of  Rozier. — Fabroni, 
vol.  iv.  Martin's  Biog.  Philos.  Hutton's  Math. 
Diet. 

CASSINI  (James)  the  youngest  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1677.  Educated  in  the  first  instance 
at  home,  he  subsequently  studied  at  the  Ma- 
zarine College,  under  Varigno.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  academy,  and  in  1696  visited  England, 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  in  1712  succeeded  his  father  as 
astronomer-royal,  and  enriched  the  science 
with  many  valuable  discoveries.  He  continued 
the  meridian  line  measured  by  his  father  ;  and 
in  1730  published  a  work  to  show,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Newtcn,  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong 
spheroid.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition 
of  opinion,  the  French  government  sent  out 
two  different  sets  of  men  of  science,  the  one 
to  measure  a  degree  at  the  equator,  the  other 
at  the  polar  circle,  an  experiment  which  de- 
termined the  point  in  favour  of  Newton.  After 
a  long  and  laborious  life,  lames  Cassini  was 
killed  by  a  fall  in  1756,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  published  "  A  treatise  on  the 
Magnitude  and  Figure  of  the  Earth ;"  "  The 
Elements  or  Theories  of  the  Planets,  with  Ta- 
bles ;"  and  a  great  number  of  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  from  1699  to  1755. 
— Muttons  Math.  Diet. 

CASSINI  DE  THURY  (Cjf.sar  Fran- 
cois) a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  direc- 
tor of  the  observatory,  pensioner,  astronomer, 
and  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  was  the  second  son  of  James  Cassini, 
and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1714.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics from  Maraldi  and  Camus,  and  before  he 
bad  attained  his  tenth  year,  calculated  the 
phases  of  the  total  eclip&e  of  the  sun  of  1737. 
He  was  for  some  years  employed  in  perfecting 
a  general  chart  of  France,  and  suspecting  that 
the  measures  taken  by  liis  father  and  grand- 
father were  not  free  from  errors,  which  the 
imperfections  of  their  instruments  would  be 
liable  to,  he  again  undertook  to  measure  the 
meridian  of  Paris  by  means  of  a  new  series  of 
triangles,  of  a  less  number  and  more  advan- 
tageously disposed.  This  important  work  was 
published  in  1740,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  [ 
was  received  into  the  academy  in  1735.  In  ! 
1751  ha  undertook  an  expedition  into  Ger- , 
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many  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  Vienna 
the  perpendicular  of  the  Paris  meridian,  to 
prepare  the  means  of  extending  into  this  coun- 
try the  same  plan  as  in  France,  and  was  in 
that  city  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761,  the  day  of 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun, 
which  he  has  noticed  in  bis  "  Voyage  en  Alle- 
magne."  In  1762  he  proposed  the  joining  of 
certain  points  taken  upon  the  English  coast 
with  those  which  had  been  determined  on  the 
coast  of  France,  thus  to  connect  the  general 
chart  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the  British 
isles,  as  he  had  before  united  it  with  those  of 
Flanders  and  Germany,  which  proposal  was 
favourably  received  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  the  execution  committed  to  the  late 
general  Roy,  at  whose  death  it  was  for  some 
time  suspended,  but  afterwards  revived  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
executed  by  Col.  Williams,  Capt.  Mudge,  and 
Mr  Isaac  Dalby,  who  had  before  assisted 
general  Roy.  M.  Cassini  published  a  great 
number  of  pieces  in  the  volumes  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  astronomical  observation*  and  questions. 
He  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1784,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son,  count  John  Dominie 
Cassini.— Hutton's  Diet.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius)  an 
eminent  statesman,  orator,  historian,  and  di- 
vine, who  flourished  during  the  major  part  of 
the  sixth  century  under  Theodoric,  Amalason- 
tha  and  her  son  Athalaric,  Theodatus,  and 
Vitigea,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  honourably 
emplo  |ed,  and  held  in  high  estimation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Squillace  in  Calabria,  and  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  his  father  having 
held  a  considerable  office  under  Odoacer.  In 
1514  he  was  sole  consul  and  afterwards  cap- 
tain of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  secretary  of 
state.  It  is  in  his  latter  capacity  that  he  com- 
posed those  twelve  books  of  public  epistles 
which  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works  now 
extant,  and  which  give  a  considerable  and  cu- 
rious insight  into  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Their  style  is  con- 
sidered by  Gibbon  to  be  "  quaint  and  declama- 
tory," while  Tiraboschi  characterises  it  as 
possessing  a  "  barbarous  elegance."  Daring 
the  whole  of  his  continuance  in  office  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning  and  of  learned  men,  till 
the  impending  dissolution  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom in  Italy  induced  him  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  in 
a  monastery  of  hia  own  founding  near  his  na- 
tive place.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between 
the  study  of  the  scriptures  and  other  religious 
writings,  and  the  construction  of  various  me- 
chanical contrivances,  such  as  water-clocks, 
sun-dials,  curious  lamps,  &c.,  and  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  his  retirement  till  575,  when  his 
decease  took  place  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 
His  writings  were  of  various  descriptions ;  all 
his  orations,  highly  celebrated  in  their  day, 
are  lost ;  as  also  is  his  history  of  the  Goths, 
comprised  in  twelve  books,  an  abridgment  of 
which  by  Jornandes  is  hov.  ever  still  extant. 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  "  Com*  jA 
mentary  on  the  Psalms ;"   "  Institutions  ol     fl 
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Divine  and  Human  Letters  ;'  "  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;"  "  On  the 
Acta  and  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse;" "  On  Donatus  ;"  besides  a  little  work 
upon  orthography,  were  composed  by  him  in 
his  seclusion.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  published  in  1679  by  Garet  at  Rouen. 
— Dupin.     Cave,    Lardner.     Saiii  Onomast. 

CASSIUS  LONGINUS  (Caius)  a  Roman, 
celebrated  in  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  as 
the  political  associate  and  companion  in  arms 
of  Marcus  Brutus.  He  was  dcsceuded  of  an 
honourable  but  plebeian  family,  and  even  when 
at  school  was  distinguished  for  his  ardent  spi- 
rit and  love  of  liberty.  In  the  year  53  BC.  he 
accompanied  the  triumvir  Crassus  to  Syria,  in 
the  capacity  of  quicstor,  and  was  with  him  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians.  On  the  defeat  aud  death  of  his  com- 
mander, Cassius  displayed  considerable  mili- 
tary talent  in  the  defence  of  Antioch,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Osaccs  the  Parthian  general.  In 
the  civil  war  between  Crcsar  and  Pompey  the 
cause  of  the  latter  was  espoused  by  Cassius, 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  which  he  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror  after  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia.  Though  treated  with  cle- 
mency by  Ca?sar,  he  entered  with  ardour, 
prompted  by  personal  and  political  motives, 
into  the  conspiracy  formed  to  preserve  the 
Republic,  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  his  impe- 
rial master.  His  share  in  that  event,  and  the 
subsequent  transactions  to  the  battle  of  Plii- 
lippi,  have  been  already  detailed  in  the  article 
Brutus,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred.  In 
that  engagement,  so  fatal  to  his  hopes,  find 
which  was  resolved  upon  in  opposition  to  his 
wiser  counsel,  Cassius  acted  the  part  of  an 
experienced  commander.  But  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  which  he  led,  being  defeated,  and 
his  camp  plundered  by  the  enemy,  he,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  retired  to  a  tent  with  Piu- 
darus,  one  of  his  f reed-men,  who  is  supposed. to 
have  put  him  to  death  at  his  own  request,  as 
he  was  found  shortly  after  by  Brutus,  with  his 
head  severed  from  his  body  ;  but  the  freed  man 
never  afterwards  made  his  ap|>earance.  This 
event  happeucd  42  BC,  and  according  to 
some  accounts  on  the  birth-day  of  Cassius. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  in  philosophy  a 
follower  of  Epicurus.  Several  of  bis  letters 
are  extant,  among  those  of  Cicero  and  Ids 
friends ;  and  that  great  orator  praises  him  on 
various  occasions.  His  temper  was  rough  and 
hasty,  and  his  character  was  tainted  with  ava- 
rice and  cruelty  ;  but  he  deserves  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries  the  praise  of  public  spi- 
rit, and  his  courage  was  unimpeachable.  The 
day  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  he  was  a  guest 
at  the  house  of  Mark  Antony,  who,  in  allusion 
to  what  had  happened,  asked  him  if  he  had 
another  dagger  in  his  bosom.  "  Yes,"  replied 
he,  "  if  you  become  a  tyrant."  Brutus,  in 
lamenting  lus  death,  applied  to  him  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  of  "  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
•nans."—  Plutarch  in  his  Livet  of  Caitar  and 
~  Univ.  Hut,    Aikins  G.  Bwg. 

TAGNO  (Andre*   del)  an  eminent 
ham  at  the  village  of  ^^atagno  in 
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Tuscany  in  14W.  Being  deprived  whet 
young  of  his  parents,  who  were  extremely 
poor,  he  was  employed  by  his  uncle  to  attend 
the  cattle  in  thetiekfs,  and  in  that  situation,  by 
his  surprising  and  untutored  essays  in  the  art, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Bernardetto  de  Medici, 
who  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the 
best  masters  Florence  then  afforded.  At  first 
he  painted  only  in  distemper  and  fresco,  and 
was  in  high  reputation  when  Domenico  Vene- 
tiano  visited  Florence,  who  had  learned  the 
new  method  of  painting  in  oil  and  varnish  from 
Antorella  da  Messina,  till  then  unknown  in 
Tuscany.  The  splendour  of  this  new  mode  of 
colouring  was  very  much  admired,  and  by  a 
pretended  friendship  for  Domenico,  Casta»no 
extorted  his  secret  from  him  ;  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  desired  to  be  the  sole  possessor, 
and  determined,  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
to  murder  his  friend  and  benefactor.  This  he 
effected  without  any  suspicion,  and  continued 
to  practice  his  ill-acquired  art  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  real  author  of  this  atrocious  act 
was  never  discovered  until  Andrea  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  guilt  previous  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  14B-).  The  best  of 
his  remaining  works  are  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lucia  de  Magnuoli  at  Florence ;  and  in  the 
monastery  degli  Angeli,  a  crucifixion,  with 
many  figures,  is  painted  on  a  wall* — Pitkingto*. 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

CASTALIO,  or  CASTKLLIO  (Sebastian) 
an  unfortunate  scholar  of  superior  learning  and 
talents,  was  born  in  1515  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Dauphiny.  little  is  known  of  his  edu- 
cation, but  he  was  introduced  to  Calvin  at 
Strasburgh  in  1540,  and  obtained  the  esteem 
of  that  reformer  by  his  learning.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  college  of  Geneva, 
which  office  he  held  for  three  years  ;  when 
daring  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  patron,  in 
relation  to  his  leading  point  of  predestination, 
he  was  rapidly  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  re- 
paired to  Basil,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  language,  but  lived 
with  his  large  family  in  great  indigence.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza  was  exerted 
against  him  with  exceeding  rancour ;  and  the 
former  had  even  the  cruelty  to  charge  him 
with  stealing  wood,  the  answer  to  which  accu- 
sation is  at  once  characteristic  and  pathetic : 
"  Being  totally  occupied  with  my  translation 
of  the  scriptures,  and  resolved  rather  to  beg 
than. to  quit  it,  as  I  dwelt  outhe  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  I  employed  myself,  at  leisure  hours,  in 
catching  with  -a  hook  the  floating  wood  which 
it  carries  down  in  its  inundations,  in  order  to 
warm  my  family.  This  wood  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  belongs  to  the  first  taker."  After 
appealing  to  the  whole  city  of  Ba»il  for  die 
truth  of  this  representation,  he  thus,  still  ad- 
dressing Calvin,  concludes :  "  I  could  not 
have  thought  that  you,  you  who  knew  me. 
could  have  credited  such  a  charge,  but  that 
you  should  publish  it  to  the  whole  world,  and 
transmit  it  to  posterity,  is  what  (although  I 
know  you)  I  could  not  easily  have  believed." 
Such  are  tlio  passions  which  sometimes  mingle 
in   controversy.     Calvin  and  Beza  were  not 
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liable  to  10  much  blame  for  objecting  to  the 
fccripttiral  translations  of  Castalio,  which,  al- 
though elegant  and  classical,  from  an  anxiety 
to  use  no  terms  but  such  as  were  strictly  Ro- 
man, tended  frequently  toconvey  inaccurate  no- 
tions of  matters  connected  with  the  Jewish  and 
Cliristian  theology ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  too 
paraphrastic  and  diffuse  for  strict  accuracy. 
He  was  not  suffered  to  publish  his  work  at 
Basil,  but  though  his  opinions  met  with  little 
indulgence,  such  was  the  esteem  entertained 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  that  his  enemies 
were  not  able  to  expel  him,  and  he  died  there 
peaceably  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  The 
principal  work  of  Castalio  wan  his  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  but  in  1545  he  also  pub- 
lished four  books  of  scripture  histories  in  Latin, 
for  the  use  of  youth,  "  Sacred  Dialogues,"  and 
various  other  works.  The  best  edition  of  his 
Bible  is  that  which  was  published  after  his 
death  in  1573.  Of  this  he  alto  made  a  French 
version,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry  II  of 
France.  It  has  been  charged  with  the  opposite 
fault  of  his  Latin  version,  being  deemed  coarse 
and  vulgar  :  Latin  to  him  was  a  cultivated 
acquirement ;  but,  as  frequently  happens  to 
scholars,  he  had  not  sufficient  access  to  good 
company  to  acquire  the  refinements  of  his  na- 
tive tongue. — MorerL  BayU.  Teissier,  Eloges 
des  Homme*  Sav. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Bf.rtrand)  a  French  Je- 
suit, eminent  as  a  mathematician.  He  was 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1688,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1703.  His 
talents  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Paris, 
whither  he  went  in  1720,  and  resided  there 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1757.  Father 
Gastel  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  author  of  "  Le  vrai  Systeme 
de  Physique  Generate  de  Newton,"  4to.  and 
other  ingenious  works.  His  opinions  and  man- 
ners were  marked  by  eccentricity ;  and  he  is 
now  remembered  cliiefly  as  the  inventor  of  an 
ocular  harpsichord,  ••  clavecin  oculaire,"  an  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  differently  coloured,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  appear  in  succession  at  an  open- 
ing in  front,  on  the  depression  of  the  keys, 
placed  like  those  of  a  common  harpsichord. 
The  AbSe  la  Porte  published  a  book,  entitled 
"  L'esprit,  les  Sailli.'s,  et  Singularites  du  Pere 
Castel,"  Amsterdam,  1763,  12mo. — Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

C ASTELL  (Edmund}  a  learned  divine,  was 
born  at  Hatley  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1606,  and 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
whence  he  removed  to  St  John's  college,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  library.  Whilst  there  he 
employed  himself  in  his  great  work  the 
'•  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,"  or  Dictionary  of 
Seven  Tongues,  which  cost  him  the  labour  of 
seventeen  years,  and  also  ruined  him.  He 
spent  his  whole  fortune  upon  it,  and  was  in 
great  distress  when  he  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  and  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  presented  to  a  prebend  at  Canterbury. 
His  lexicon  was  published  in  1669,  but  so  far 
was  it  from  repaying  him,  that  most  of  the  co- 
pics  remained  upon  his  hands.    He  also  as- 
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sisted  Dr  Walton  in  lus  Polyglott  Bible,  for 
which  he  translated  several  books  of  the  old 
and  new  Testament,  but  on  this  also  he  ob- 
tained no  profit.  At  the  Restoration  he  pub- 
lished a  tract,  entitled  "  Sol  Angliae  oriens 
auspiciis  Caroli  II.  re  gum  gloriosissimum." 
Among  his  study  of  other  languages  he  seems 
most  unfortunately  to  have  neglected  his 
own,  in  which  he  writes  very  defectively* 
His  last  proferment  was  to  the  rectory  of 
Higham  Gobion  in  Bedfordshire,  where  ho 
died  in  1685,  leaving  all  his  original  MSS.  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge. — Biog.  Brit, 

CASTEL  LI  (Bernardo)  a  Genoese  pain- 
ter, born  in  1557,  was  a  scholar  of  Andrea 
Semini,  and  imitator  of  Luca  Cambiasi,  whose 
defects  he  acquired  in  endeavouring  to  acquire 
his  facility.  An  able  designer,  his  works  would 
have  approached  nearer  to  perfection,  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  additional  study.  Ho 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  principal 
poets  of  his  time,  particularly  Marino  and 
Tasso,  for  whose  Jerusalem  he  made  the  de- 
signs, which  were  engraved  by  Agostino  Co- 
racci.  His  principal  works  at  Genoa,  are  8. 
Diego  and  S.  Girolamo,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  ;  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors in  S.  Ciro ;  and  at  the  Capuchins,  four 
pictures  representing  St  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  S.  Antony  of  Pa- 
dua ;  and  S.  Clara.  He  died  in  16*9. — D'Jr- 
genville  Vies  de  Peintres.  Pilkington 

CASTELLO  (Gabriel  Lancelot)  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  17f7, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor  with  a  view  to  study  botany,  che- 
mistry, &c.  but  accidentally  meeting  with 
some  old  coins  which  had  been  dug  up  by  * 
ploughman,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire 
to  decypher  them,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
all  his  attention  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
formed  a  splendid  collection  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  to  be  found  in  Sicily,  and  his  museum 
was  always  open  to  strangers  as  well  as  to 
natives  of  curiosity,  and  on  his  death -bed  he 
bequeathed  a  large  quantity  of  books,  &c.  to 
the  public  library  of  Palermo.  He  died  in 
1794,  being  at  that  time  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy. His  works  are — 1.  "  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Alessa,"  4to  ;  2.  "  Disserta- 
tion e  sopra  una  statua  di  marmo  trovata  nella 
campagna  di  Alessa,"  3vo  ;  3.  "  Osservazioni 
critiche  sopra  un  libro  stampato  in  Catania 
nel,  1747,"  4to;  4.  "  Sicilian  populorum  et 
urbium,  regum  quoque  et  tyrannorum  veteres 
nummi  Sacracenorum  epocham  antecedentes," 
fol.  ;  5.  "Sicilian  et objacentium  insularum  ve- 
terum  inscriptionum  nova  collectio ;"  6. 
"  Storia  letter  aria  della  Sic  ilia."  There  was 
another  Castillo  (Ignatius  Paterno,)  who 
published  an  account  of  the  earthquake  in  Si- 
cily in  1783. — Fabroni  Vita  Itulorum. 

CASTELNAU  (Michael  ie)  lord  of  Mau- 
visuere,  was  an  eminent  commander  and 
statesman  under  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III 
of  France,  and  died  in  1593.  He  was  five 
times  ambassador  in  England,  where  he  re- 
sided ten  years  successively  in  his  first  ess* 
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busy,  and  acted  with  great  friendship  toward*) 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  endeavouring  to  make 
up  the  breach  between  her  and  Darnley,  and 
vigorously  interceding  with  Elizabeth  in  her 
favour.  The  "  Memoirs  of  his  Negotiations," 
published  by  Le  Laboureur  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1659,  and  reprinted  in  Brussels  in  1731,  af- 
ford much  interesting  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  history  of  his  time.  These 
were  translated  into  English  by  his  daughter 
Catharine,  who  was  mistress  of  four  languages. 
— MorerL  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  Robertson  s  Scot- 
land. 

CAST!  (Giambattista)  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Monte- 
fiascone  in  1721.    At  an  early  age  he  becjne 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  that  place, 
which  he  quitted  for  Rome,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  Degli  Arcadi.    He  after- 
wards obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Montefiascone,  travelled  into  different  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  death  of  Metastasio  was  made 
poet  laureate.    This  situation  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Paris,  and 
died  there  in  1803.    He  wrote  several  novels 
in  Italian  verse  ;  and  a  satirical  poem  called 
"  Tartaro  ;"  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Gli  animali  parlanti  poema  epico,"  recently 
translated  by  Mr  Stewart  Rose. — Biog.  Univ, 
CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar)    a    very 
eminent  statesman  and  writer  of   Italy,  was 
born  of  noble  parents  at  the  villa  of  Casatico, 
near  Mantua,  in  1468.    In  early  youth  he  was 
page  to  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  in 
1499  accompanied  Gonxago,  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, to  Milan,  and  was  present  at  the   so- 
lemn entry  of  Lewis  XII  of  France.    In  1504 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Guidubaldo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Henry  VII  of  England,  in  1506 ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  attended  in  the  same  capa- 
city on  Lewis  XII,  theu  at  Milan.     On  the 
death  of  Guidubaldo  in  1508,  Castiglione  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  new  duke  Fran- 
cis Maria  della  Rovere,  as  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army  of  the  church  under  pope  Julius 
II.      Returning  to  Mantua  he  married   the 
daughter  of  count  Guido  Torella,  a  lady  not 
more  illustrious  for  her  birth  than  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  lived  only 
four  years ;   after  which  he  was  sent  by  the 
marquis  Frederic  of  Mantua,  as  ambassador  to 
Rome.    Here  he  resided  a  long  time,  cultivat- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  all  the  elegant  writers 
and  literary  men  with  which  that  capital  then 
abounded.     In  1524,  Clement  VII  sent  him 
nuncio  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  in  which  de- 
licate commission  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  zeal  and  dexterity.    Not  being  able  to 
bring  the  papal  and  imperial  courts  to  an  agree- 
ment, his  disappointment  and  anxiety  threw 
him  into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  at  Toledo 
in  1529.     This  eminent  person  is  now  more 
for  his  writings  than  his  state  services, 
celebrated  of  his  works  is — "  II  Cor- 
Itbe  Courtier,)  the  subject  of  which  is 
of  Bring  in  courts,  and  becoming  useful 
to  princes.  Its  ingenious  maxims 
«nd  the  easy  and  natural  cle- 
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guncc  of  its  style,  has  caused  it  to  bo  regard* 
as  a  classical  work,  and  it  is  called  by  the  ItJ 
lians  "  The  Golden  Book."  It  has  been  trani 
lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europf 
and  a  fine  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  Padua  a 
lately  as  1733.  The  letters  of  Castiglione 
which  contain  valuable  information  in  relatioi 
to  the  affairs  of  his  own  times,  were  publish* 
at  Padua,  in  2  vols,  in  1769,  with  annotation! 
by  Abbate  Serassi.  He  was  also  author  d 
poems  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  are 
much  esteemed;  the  first  of  these  are  pub- 
lished separately ;  the  latter  may  be  seen  in 
the  first  volume  of  Gruter's  "  Delicia?  Poet. 
Italor."     Tiraboschi.     Europ.  Mag.  vol.  87. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Giovanxi    Benfdftto, 
called  Benedetto)  an  eminent  artist,  was  bora 
at  Genoa  in  1616,  and  after  studying  some 
time  under  Gio.  Batista  Paggi,   entered   the 
school  of  Gio.  Andrea  de  Ferrari,  under  whom 
he  made  great  progress ;  and  when  Vandyck 
visited  Genoa,  profiting  by  his  instructions, )«. 
acquired   the  chaste  and  tender  tinting  ana 
flowing  pencil,  by  which  his  works  are  cha- 
racterized. Although  Benedetto  is  distinguish- 
ed for  his  landscapes  and  animals,  he  is  not 
incapable  of  moving  in  a  higher  walk  of  the 
art,  as  is  proved  by  his  picture  of  the  Nativity 
in  St  Luca.    He  is  also  celebrated  as  an  e*> 
graver,  and  has  left  about  seventy  plates,   ex- 
ecuted with  the  taste  and  spirit  for  which  Le 
is  conspicuous.     He  died  in  1670,  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  being  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  gave  him  apartment:, 
in  his  palace,  and  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est liberality.    His  son,  Francesco  Castig- 
lione, painted  landscapes  with  figures   and 
animals,  in  the  style  of  bib  father,  but  never 
rose   above    mediocrity. — ArgenvUU   Viet   de 
Peintres.     Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng. 

CASTILLO  (Bernal  diaz  del)  a  Spanish 
officer,  who  accompanied  the  celebrated  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  in  his  expedition  against  Mexi- 
co, in  the  16th  century.  He  wrote  a  narrative 
of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
under  the  title  of  "  Historia  Verdadera  de  la 
Conquista  de  Nueva  Espagna,"  published  at 
Madrid,  1632,  in  one  volume  folio.  Castillo 
was  a  rough,  unlettered  soldier ;  but  he  de- 
scribes with  accuracy  many  interesting  trans- 
actions, and  supplies  much  important  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  history  of  the  New  World 
— Dr.  Robertson's  Hist,  of' America. 

CASTOLDI  (Giovanni  Giacomo)  a  mu- 
sical composer  of  the  16th  century,  a  native  of 
Caraggio,  author  of  upwards  of  thirty  musical 
works.  A  collection  of  his  ballads  under  the 
title  of  "  Balletti  a  5  e  6  Versi  per  Cantare, 
Sonare,  e  Bellare,"  &c.  was  printed  in  1596, 
at  Antwerp.  From  their  title,  etymologists 
have  inferred,  that'  our  English  term  ballad 
originally  meant  a  song  which  was  accom- 
panied with  dancing.  The  list  of  his  publica- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  Musical  Lexicon  of 
Walther  —  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

CASTRACANI  (Castbuccio)  a  celebrated 
Italian  general,  was  born   at  Lucca  in  1181 
During  the  contentions  of  the   Guelphs  nn4 
Ghibelins,  his  parents,  who  rare  of  the  I&iVr 
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party,  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Lucca  and  re- 
tire to  Ancona,  where  they  died.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  Castruccio  came  to  England  to  a  re- 
lation settled  here,  and  became  a  favourite  with 
Edward  I.  He  was  however  obliged  to  quit 
this  country  in  consequence  of  a  duel  with  a 
courtier  who  had  affronted  him,  in  which  he 
killed  his  antagonist.  He  then  went  into 
Flanders,  and  entering  into  the  army  of  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 
very. In  1313  he  returned  into  Italy,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Uguccione  Fagiolani,  governor 
of  Pisa,  reinstated  all  the  exiles  from  Lucca, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Pisa,  but  soon  after 
Fagiolani  becoming  jealous  of  him,  imprisoned 
him,  on  which  the  townsmen,  who  were  greatly 
attached  to  him,  released  him,  deposed  Fa- 
giolani, and  elected  .Castracani  their  governor. 
The  Florentines  taking  the  part  of  the  Guelphs, 
a  long  and  tedious  war  ensued,  which  is  only 
rendered  interesting  from  the  extraordinary 
instances  of  courage  and  skill  displayed  by 
Castruccio.  He  took  Pisa,  and  likewise  Pis- 
toia,  which  he  lost,  and  again  retook  in  sight 
of  the  army  sent  to  its  relief.  He  was  then 
invested  with  the  duchy  of  Lucca  by  the  em- 
peror Lewis  V,  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  served  as 
vicar  in  Tuscany,  who  also  created  him  a 
senator  of  Rome,  and  count  of  the  Lateran 
palace,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  caused 
him  to  be  crowned  at  Rome,  without  taking 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  papal  see.  At  the 
same  time  Castruccio  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope's  legate,  which  did  not  prevent  aim 
from  carrying  on  his  schemes  against  the  Flo- 
rentines. He  was  seized  with  an  ague  in 
consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  an  action 
against  the  Florentines,  and  died  in  a  few 
days  in  1328.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Aldo  Manuzio,  the  younger  Nicolao  Tegrino, 
and  also  by  Machiavel,  who  has  introduced 
much  fiction  into  his  narrative.  Castracani  is 
also  ranked  among  the  Italian  poets. — Moreri. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 

CASTRUCCI  (Pietro)  a  celebrated  violin 
player,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  led  the  orches- 
tra at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1718,  and  several 
yean,  afterwards,  till  becoming  superannuated, 
Handel,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  retire,  com- 
posed a  concerto,  in  which  the  second  part 
requiring  equal  execution  with  the  first, 
young  Clegg,  to  whom  it  was  consigned,  gave 
such  proofs  of  superiority,  as  induced  Castrucci 
to  resign  at  once.  His  works,  though  possess- 
ing much  merit,  are  now  little  known.  An 
excellent  caricature  portrait  of  him  is  given  in 
Hogarth's  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Enraged 
Musician,"  the  artist  having  repeatedly  hired 
all  sorts  of  discordant  street-  players  whom  he 
could  collect  to  beset  his  house,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  drawing  him  to  the  window  in  an 
agony.  He  died  in  London  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mut. 

CAT  (Clauds  Nicholas  le)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Picardy,  and  was  educated  at  Soissons 
and  Paris.  His  original  destination  was  to 
the  church ;  but  after  having  been  ten  years 
an  ecclesiastic,  he  relinquished  the  habit  to 
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become  a  surgeon.  In  1731  he  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  office  of  chief  surgeon  to  the 
hospital  at  Rouen ;  and  in  1733  he  settled  in 
that  city,  where  he  founded  a  school  of  sui- 
gery  and  anatomy,  which  became  famous 
throughout  Europe.  He  also  established  in 
that  ctty  a  literary  society,  afterwards  erected 
into  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 
His  merit  and  reputation  procured  him  the  ho* 
nour  of  being  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  scientific  associations,  in 
1759  the  king  bestowed  on  him  a  pension ;  and 
in  1766  gave  him  letters  of  nobility.  He  died 
in  1768.  The  works  of  Le  Cat  are  numerous, 
including  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Senses  ;"  "  The 
Theory  of  Hearing,"  a  supplement  to  the  form- 
er, considered  by  Haller  as  the  best  of  Le 
Cat's  productions ;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Colour  of  the  Human  Skin." — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Aikin's  Gen.  Biog. 

CATESBY  (Mark)  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  was  born  in  1679  or  80.  Of  his 
parentage  nothing  is  known,  but  he  himself 
states  that  an  early  propensity  to  the  study  of 
nature  led  him  to  London,  and  afterwards  in- 
duced him,  in  1712,  to  take  a  voyage  to  Virgi- 
nia, where  he  had  relations.  In  that  country 
he  remained  seven  years,  collecting  its  various 
productions,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1719,  he  was  induced,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr  Sherrard,  and 
other  naturalists,  with  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance of  several  of  the  nobility,  to  return  to 
America,  with  the  professed  purpose  of  de- 
scribing, delineating,  and  collecting  the 
most  curious  natural  objects  in  that  coun- 
try. Carolina  was  the  chosen  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, whence  he  made  excursions  into 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Bahama  islands,  making  large  collections,  par- 
ticularly of  fishes  and  submarine  productions. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1726,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  entire  approbation  of  his  pa- 
trons; on  which,  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  etching,  he  retired  to  Hox- 
ton,  and  assiduously  employed  himself  in  the 
execution  of  his  great  work — "  The  Natural 
History  of  Canada,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,"  f  vols,  folio.  The  first  part,  containing 
100 plates, was  dated  1731 ;  and  the  second,  with 
the  same  number  of  plates,  1743 ;  and  in 
1748  an  appendix  was  published  with  twenty 
plates.  The  work  came  out  originally  in  num- 
bers of  twenty  plates  each,  chiefly  of  planes, 
but  generally  accompanied  with  some  speci- 
mens of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  contains  de- 
scriptions of  many  curious  and  important  arti- 
cles of  food,  medicine,  and  domestic  economy, 
and  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  which 
had  then  been  executed  in  England.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1754  and  1771 ;  and  to  the  last 
edition  a  Linnean  index  has  been  added.  Mr 
Catesby  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  modesty 
and  ingenuity.  He  is  the  author  of  a  paper 
in  the  44th  volume  of  Philosophical  Transact 
tions,  assertive  of  the  migration  of  \naA&  t»L\flas 
own  obseoaxioru    V\a  oaftk  \a,  <VI*Je, 
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seventy.  Gronovios  has  perpetuated  hit  name 
in  a  plant  of  the  tetrandeus  class  called  Cates- 
bea. — Pulteney's  Sketehei  of  Botany. 

CATHERINE  (8r  of  Sienna)  was  bora  at 
Sienna,  whence  she  takes  her  name,  in  1347. 
She  vowed  virginity  at  eight  years  of  age,  and 
at  twenty  became  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  of 
St  Dominic.   She  became  famous  for  her  revela- 
tion, and  possessing  talent,  and  being  a  good 
writer  for  that  age,  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence.   She  visited  Gregory  XI  at  Avignon, 
in  order  to  produce  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Florentines  ;  and  by  her  eloquence 
is  said  to  have  induced  that  pontiff  to  restore 
the  papal  seat  to  Rome,  after  it  had  remained 
seventy  years  at  Avignon.      Gregory    how- 
ever lived  to  repent  the  step  which  he  had 
taken,  and  on  his  death-bed  exhorted  all  the 
fiersons  present  to  discredit  the  visions  of  pri- 
vate persons,  acknowledging  that  he  himself 
had  been  deceived  by  an  enthusiast*     In  the 
schism  which  succeeded,  Catherine  adhered 
to  Urban  VI,  and  described  the  cardinals  who 
favoured  his  competitor,  as  incarnations  of  the 
devil,    on  whom    it    was    the    duty   of    all 
princes  to  make  war.      She  died  at  Rome  in 
1380,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.    Her  legend 
in  Italian  is  very  rare,  but  there  are  lives  of 
her  in  French  and  English,  the  latter  of  which, 
composed  or  translated  by  a  Jesuit  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of 
her  visions  and  extacies.     She  was  canonized 
by  Pius  II  in  146 1*    This  pope  assigned  to 
her  a  religious  service,    the  hymns  of  which 
assert  that  she  bore,  imprinted  on  her  body, 
the  form  of  the  five  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Franciscans,  jealous  of  an  honour  whicli 
had  hitherto  betm  confined  to  their  seraphic 
founder,  denounced  this  service  to  Sixtus  IX, 
who  had  he«<n  one  of  themselves ;  and  that 
pontiff  forbade  St  Catherine  to  be  painted  with 
the  representation  of  the  holy  wounds  or  stig- 
mata.     There  are  extant  by  Catherine  a  vo- 
lume of  Italian  letters,  addressed   to  popes, 
princes,  and  cardinals,  Venice,  1.506.     '•  Six 
Treatises  on  the  Providence  of  God  ;"    "  The 
Divine  Doctrine  delivered  by  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, speaking  to  the  Spirit ;"  with  other  de- 
votional pieces,  and  a  few  poems,  all  of  which 
have  been  published  at  Lucca  and  Vienna,  in 
4  vols.  4to,  1713*— Du  Pin.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CATHARINE  of  Fiance,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, youngest  child  of  Charles  VI  and  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1401 ;  and  in 
1420  was,  by  the  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  married  to  Henry  V  of  England,  who 
was  then  declared  successor  to  the  crown  of 
France.  To  this  prince  she  bore  Henry  VI, 
crowned  in  his  cradle  king  of  both  countries. 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  Catharine  privately 
married  Owen  Theodore,  or  Tudor,  a  Welch 
gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  descended 
from  the  ancient  British  princes.  By  this 
marriage  she  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  by  a 
marriage  with  Margaret  Beaufort,  of  the  legi- 
timated branch  of  Lancaster,  became  father 
of  Henry  VII,  and  founder  of  the  royal  and 
vigorous    house   of   Tudor.      Catharine 
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tieuled  with  some  rigour  on  the  discovery  ef 
ber  second  marriage,  and  died  in  the  prase  of 
life  in  1438. — Hume.     Moreri. 

CATHARINE    of   Arraoon,     queen    of 
England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  bora 
in  1483.    In  1501  she  was  married  to  Arthur 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII,  who  dy- 
ing about  five  months  after,  the  king,  unwilhaf 
to  return  her  dowry,  caused  her  to   be  cos- 
tracted  to  his  remaining  son  Henry,  and  a  du 
pensation  was  produced  from  the  pope  for  tha 
purpose.     In  his  fifteenth    year   the  prince 
made  a  public  protest  against  tha  marriage, 
but  at  length  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
his  council,  he  consented  to  ratify  the  contract, 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1609  was 
crowned  with  her  by  Dr  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     The  inequality  of  their  ages, 
and  the  capricious  disposition  of  Henry,  were 
circumstances  very  adverse  to  the  durability  of 
their  union,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  Ca- 
tharine should  acquire  and  retain  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  affections  of  the  king  for  nearly 
twenty  years.    The  want  of  male  issue  how- 
ever, proved  a  source  of  disquietude   to  him, 
and  scruples,   real  or  pretended,    at    length 
arose  in  his  mind  concerning  the  legality  of 
their  union,  which  were  greatly  enforced  by  a 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honour.     He  speedily  made 
application  to  Rome  for  a  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine ;  an  encouraging  answer  was  returned,  and 
a  dispensation  promised,  it  being  the  interest 
of  the  pope  to  favour  the  English  king.     Over- 
awed however  by  the  power  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,    Catharine  s   nephew,     the   con- 
duct of  the  pontiff,  who  depended  upon  the 
empire,  became  embarrassed  and  hesitating. 
Catharine  meanwhile  conducted  herself  with 
gentleness  and  firmness,  and  could  not  in  any 
way  be  induced  to  consent  to  an  act  which 
would  render  her  daughter  illegitimate,  and 
stain  her  with  the  imputation  of  incest.     Be- 
ing cited  before  the   papal  legates,  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  in  1529,  she  declared 
that  she  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  their 
judgment,  but  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which    declaration  was    declared     contuma- 
cious.    The  subterfuges  of  the  pope  at  length 
induced  the  king  to  decide  the  affair  for  him- 
self, and  the  resentment  expressed  on  this  oc- 
casion by  the  court  of  Rome,  provoked  him  to 
throw  off  his  submission  to  it,  and  declare 
himself  head  of  the  English  church  ;  a  result 
of  royal  caprice  more  curious  and  important 
than  most  in  history.     In   1 532  he  married 
Anne    Boleyn,    upon   which    Catharine,   no 
longer  considered  queen  of  England,  retired  to 
Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cranmer,  now  raised 
to  the  primacy,   pronounced  the  sentence  of 
divorce,  notwithstanding  which  Catharine  still 
persisted  in  maintaining  her  claims,  and  took 
up  her  residence  at  Kimbolton  castle  ia  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where  she  died  in  January  1536. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  recommending  their  daughter  (after- 
wards queen  Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him 
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of  her  forgiveness  and  unabated  affection. 
The  pathos  of  this  epistle  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  Henry,  who  was  never 
backwards  in  acknowledging  the  virtues  of  his 
injured  wife,  who  certainly  acted  with  eminent 
dignity  and  consistency.  Several  devotional 
treatises  have  been  attributed  to  Catharine, 
which  belong  to  queen  Catharine  Parr. — 
Hume.     Moreri.     Ballard's  Memoirs. 

CATHARINE  (Parr)  sixth  and  last  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir 
Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  was  at  an  early  age 
distinguished  for  her  learning  and  good  sense. 
She  was  first  married  to  Edward  Burghe,  and 
secondly  to  John  Neville  lord  Latimer,  and 
after  bis  death  attracted  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  Henry  VIII,  whose  queen  she  became 
in  1643.  Her  zealous  encouragement  of  the 
reformed  religion  excited  the  anger  and  jea- 
lousy of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  others  of  the 
popish  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her  with 
the  king.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  his  mo- 
ments of  irritation,  they  accused  her  of  heresy 
and  treason,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to  the  Tower. 
This  being  accidentally  discovered  to  her,  she 
repaired  to  the  king,  who  purposely  turned  the 
conversation  to  religious  subjects,  and  began 
to  sound  her  opinions.  Aware  of  his  purpose, 
she  humbly  replied,  "  that  on  such  topics  she 
always,  as  became  her  sex  and  station,  re- 
ferred herself  to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  as 
he,  under  God,  was  her  only  supreme  head 
and  governor  here  on  earth.'  "  Not  so,  by 
St  Mary,  Kate,"  replied  Henry,  "  you  are,  as 
we  take  it,  become  a  doctor,  to  instruct  and 
not  to  be  instructed  by  ib."  Catharine  judi- 
ciously replied,  that  she  only  objected  in 
order  to  be  benefited  by  his  superior  learn- 
ing and  knowledge.  "  Is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart," said  the  king  ;  "  and  tended  your  ar- 
guments to  no  worse  end  ?  Then  are  we  per- 
fect friends  again."  On  the  day  appointed 
for  sending  her  to  the  Tower,  while  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  conversing  pleasantly  together, 
the  chancellor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  recon- 
ciliation, advanced  with  the  guards.  The  king 
drew  him  aside,  and  after  some  conversation, 
exclaimed  in  a  rage  :  "  Knave,  aye,  arrant 
knave,  a  fool  and  beast,"  Catharine,  ignorant 
of  his  errand,  entreated  his  pardon  for  her 
sake.  "  Ah  (  poor  soul !"  said  Henry,  "  thou 
little  knowest  how  ill  he  deserves  this  at  thy 
hands  ;  on  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been 
toward  thee  an  arrant  knave,  so  let  him  go." 
On  the  death  of  the  king  he  left  her  a  legacy 
of  4000/.  besides  her  jointure,  "  for  her  great 
love,  obedience,  chasteness  of  life,  and  wis- 
dom." She  afterwards  espoused  the  lord  ad- 
miral sir  Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward 
VI,  but  these  nuptials  proved  unhappy,  and 
involved  her  in  troubles  and  difficulties.  She 
died  in  child-bed  in  1548,  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  poison.  She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Reformation,  and  with  several  other  ladie* 
of  the  court  secretly  patronised  Anne  Askew, 
who  was  tortured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover 
the  names  of  her  court  friends.     With   the 
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view  of  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hand* 
of  the  people,  Catharine  employed  persons  ot 
learning  to  translate  into  English  the  para- 
phrase of  Erasmus  on  the  new  Testament,  and 
engaged  the  lady  Mary,  afterwards  queen,  to 
translate  the  paraphrase  on  St  John,  and  wrote 
a  Latin  epistle  to  her  on  the  subject.  Among 
her  papers  after  her  death  was  found  a  com- 
position, entitled  "  Queen  Catharine  Parr's 
Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,  bewailing  the  igno- 
rance of  her  blind  Life,"  and  was  a  contrite 
meditation  on  the  years  she  had  passed  in  po- 
pish fasts  and  pilgrimages.  It  was  published 
with  a  preface  by  the  great  lord  Burleigh  in 
1548*  In  her  lifetime  she  published  a  volume 
of  "  Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein  the 
mind  is  stirred  patiently  to  suffer  all  afflictions 
here,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  vaine  prosperi- 
tie  of  this  worlde,  and  also  to  long  for  the 
everlasting  felicitee."  Many  of  her  letters 
have  also  been  printed. — Ballard.  Hist,  of 
England.  Purk's  Edition  of  Walpolts  Royul 
and  Noble  Authors. 

CATHARINE  de  MEDICI,  queen  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  but  dan- 
gerous characters  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1519,  and  through  the  influence  of 
her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII,  was  married  in 
1534  to  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  Francis  I.  Bred  up  in  all  the  prac- 
tice of  Italian  finesse,  she  became  not  only  the 
ornament  of  her  father-in-law's  court  by  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  although  so 
young  she  practised  all  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion and  complaisance  necessary  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  powerful  of  all  parties.  She 
even  carried  herself  civilly  to  Diana  of  Potiers, 
her  husband's  mistress.  Although  barren  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  her  marriage,  she  subse- 
quently brought  her  husband  ten  children,  of 
whom  three  were  successively  kings  of  France, 
and  one  daughter,  the  queen  of  Navarre.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  Henry,  her  influence  in  public 
affairs  was  unbounded ;  but  she  was  at  the 
same  time  carefully  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  influence  over  her  children,  which  subse 
quently  produced  so  many  baleful  consequences 
to  France.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
the  accession  of  Francis  II,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, she  was  obliged  to  share  her  influence 
with  the  ambitious  and  powerful  family  of 
Guise  ;  and  to  fall,  it  is  thought,  at  that  tune, 
against  her  will,  into  their  furious  measures 
against  the  Hugonots.  Francis  dying  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  Charles  IX  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  when  Catharine  assumed  the 
authority  but  not  the  title  of  regent ;  and  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
Guises,  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  of  the  associated  princes.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  the  civil  wars 
that  ensued,  placed  Catharine  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  and  she  then  began  to  display 
the  extent  of  her  talent  for  dark  and  dissem- 
bling politics.  Such  indeed  was  the  wretched 
state  of  France  at  the  period,  that  little  <w 
honour  or  of  good  taut  <wa*  ^k^k^A.  >s*| 
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leaden  on  any  tide.  Catharine  began  by 
courting  the  catholics,  and  laying  plana  for  a 
total  extirpation  of  the  hugonots;  and  war 
and  truce  repeatedly  succeeded  each  other, 
until  at  length  a  favourable  peace  was  granted 
by  the  treachery  and  policy  of  Catharine,  with 
a  view  to  the  ever  memorable  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  indisputably  the  blackest  atro- 
city in  modern  history.  That  horrible  event, 
which  will  eternally  stain  the  French  annals, 
and  doom  the  name  of  its  chief  contriver,  Ca- 
tharine, to  eternal  infamy,  of  course  could  not 
compose  the  public  of  France  ;  and  affairs  re- 
mained in  great  disorder,  until  the  signally 
frightful  and  retributive  death  of  Charles  Ia, 
in  1574.  She  was  then  declared  regent,  until 
the  arrival  of  her  son  Henry  III,  elected  king 
of  Poland,  and  at  this  time  displayed  great 
vigour  and  abilities,  and  gave  up  her  kingdom 
to  her  son,  in  a  state  which,  with  good  con- 
duct, might  have  secured  a  prosperous  reign. 
The  weak  proceedings  of  Henry  however,  oy 
once  more  fostering  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  again  produced  dreadful  disorders,  un- 
til the  assassination  of  the  head  of  it,  in  which 
act  Catharine,  with  strong  execrations,  denied 
that  she  had  any  participation.  She  died  in 
her  seventieth  year,  in  1589,  loaded  with  the 
execration  of  all  parties ;  and  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  on  her  death- bed  gave  her  son  some 
excellent  advice,  in  perfect  contradiction  to  all 
her  former  precepts  and  example.  The  cha- 
racter of  Catharine  is  a  species  of  moral  phe- 
nomenon, in  its  junction  of  some  of  the  blackest 
vices  and  of  the  most  agreeable  qualities. 
Possessed  of  extraordinary  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  fertility  of  expedient  and  sound 
discrimination,  she  was  yet  a  dupe  to  super- 
stition of  the  darkest  kind,  and  believed  and 
employed  the  delusive  practices  of  magic  and 
judicial  astrology.  While  indifferent  to  all 
forms  of  faith,  she  shed  torrents  of  blood  to 
give  one  a  predominance ;  and  with  respect  to 
moral  qualities,  there  is  nothing  diabolical  and 
atrocious  in  the  history  of  perfidy,  and  calm  and 
deliberate  indifference  to  shedding  blood,  with 
which  she  may  not  be  charged.  Scrupling  no 
means  to  advance  her  object,  while  loose  and 
voluptuous  in  her  own  conduct,  her  female 
court  was  composed  of  little  else  but  complai- 
sant beauties,  who  advanced  her  objects  by 
their  personal  dishonour.  With  the  coolest 
premeditation,  she  also  inculcated  the  most 
odious  principles  on  her  children,  and  even 
weakened  their  minds  by  debauchery,  in  order 
to  retain  her  power  over  them.  She  however 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  sorrowful 
consequences  of  this  conduct,  and  to  learn 
that  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  all  parties  at- 
tended her.  Possibly  Catharine  resembled  no 
one  so  much  as  her  own  countryman,  Csesar 
Borgia,  in  her  signal  powers  of  mind,  and 
talents  of  ingratiation,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
testable purposes  to  which  they  were  applied. 
— Davila.     Mortri.     Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 

CATHARINE  of  Baaoanza,  wife  of 
Charles  II,  king  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
John  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1638, 
while  her  father  waa  only  duke  of  Braganxa. 
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In  1661  she  married  Charles)  II,  in  whoa*  em 
she  long  endured  all  the  neglect  and  mora* 
cation  his  very  dissolute  conduct  waa  calcalat 
to  inflict  upon  her.  This  endurance  was  si 
rendered  greater  by  her  proving  unfruitful,  b 
she  judiciously  supported  herself  in  her  u 
pleasant  situation  with  great  equanimity,  at 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  received  much  i 
tention  and  respect  In  1693  ahe  return* 
to  Portugal,  where  in  1704  ahe  was  made  r 
gent  by  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  whose  n 
creasing  infirmities  rendered  retirement  nece 
sary.  In  this  situation  Catharine  showed  ca 
siderable  abilities,  carrying  on  the  war  again 
Spain  with  great  firmness  and  success.  Sk 
died  in  1705,  aged  67. — Notts.  Dicu  Hist. 

CATHARINE  I,  empress  of  Russia,  n 
niaikable  for  her  exaltation  from  the  low* 
rank  of  society  to  dominion  over  one  of  ti 
most  extensive  empires  in  the  world.  She  wi 
bom  in  Livonia,  about  1683,  and  appears  I 
have  been  the  natural  daughter  of  a  pa 
sant  girl,  who  died  when  she  was  bat  tint 
years  old.  After  residing  with  the  para 
clerk,  she  went  to  live  as  a  servant  with  ti 
Lutheran  minister  of  Marienberg.  In  170 
she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon  belonging  1 
the  garrison  of  that  place,  who  appears  ver 
shortly  after  to  have  been  sent  on  an  expedi 
tion  from  which  he  never  returned.  Her  yoot 
and  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  to 
Russian  general  Bauer,  with  whom  she  nei 
lived  as  a  servant,  and  probably  as  a  mistrea 
Prince  Menkaikoff,  the  great  favourite  of  Pet* 
I,  then  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  kef 
her  till  1704,  when  the  emperor  himself  acci 
dentally  saw  her,  and  made  her  his  mistresj 
Her  influence  over  him  was  such  that  in  171! 
he  married  her,  and  in  1724  raised  her  to  th 
imperial  rank,  bestowing  on  her  the  inaigai 
of  sovereignty  with  his  own  hand.  On  th 
death  of  the  csar,  which  took  place  the  nex 
year,  she  was  proclaimed  his  successor.  Ua 
der  her  short  reign  public  affairs  were  chiesV 
managed  by  prince  Menkzikoff,  who  in  genera 
pursued  the  policy  of  his  late  master.  Catha- 
rine was  addicted  to  excess  in  the   use  o 


tokay,  wine,  and  spirits,  which  produced  i 
disease  that  proved  fatal  in  May,  1727.  S1m 
had  daughters  by  the  czar,  one  of  whom 
Elisabeth,  afterwards  became  empress ;  bu 
she  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Peter  II.— 
Coie's  Travels  in  Russia.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

CATHARINE  II,  empress  of  Russia 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zeibst,  sove- 
reign of  a  petty  province  in  Germany,  when 
she  was  born  in  1729.  She  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Sophia  Augusta,  but  in  1745  she  wai 
married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  alter 
wards  Peter  HI,  on  which  occasion,  being  re- 
baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church,  she  took  the  name  of  Catharine  Alex- 
ievna.  On  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth 
in  Dec.  1761,  she  was  succeeded  by  Peter  III. 
The  first  years  of  the  marriage  of  Catharine 
had  passed  in  apparent  union,  hut  the  man- 
ners of  the  Russian  court,  which  were  most 
coarsely  and  undisguisedly  dissolute,  pro- 
duced their  natural  influence  on  the  mind  o< 
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the  young  grand  duchess,  and  several  fa- 
vourites are  said  to  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  her  good  graces,  even  at  that  early  period. 
She  brought  her  husband  two  children — Paul, 
born  in  1754,  and  Anne  in  17.57  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  her  infancy.  Mutual  disgust 
however,  had  ensued  between  this  couple 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Peter 
scrupling  not  to  accuse  his  wife  of  infidelity, 
wlule  he  himself  withdrew  all  confidence  from 
her,  and  attached  himself  to  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  count  Woronzoff.  On  his  succession, 
Peter  showed  in  many  instances  a  good  heart, 
and  a  strong  desire  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  people ;  but  he  was  fickle,  weak,  and 
inconsistent,  and  indulged  in  habits  of  intern- 
perance,  and  in  a  fondness  for  low  company 
and  pleasures,  which  soon  rendered  him  an 
object  of  general  contempt.  His  behaviour  to 
Catharine  partook  of  his  usual  levity ;  some- 
times she  was  treated  with  respect,  and  at 
others  loaded  with  insult,  while  with  great 
policy  she  so  conducted  herself  as  to  acquire 
general  popularity  and  esteem.  At  length  she 
discovered  that  Peter  had  formed  a  design  to 
bastardize  his  son,  divorce  herself,  and  after 
shutting  her  up  in  a  convent,  or  a  state  prison, 
to  marry  his  mistress  the  countess  Woronzoff. 
Thus  alarmed  and  instigated,  Catharine,  who 
felt  the  extent  of  her  influence  and  capacity, 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  frustrate  hit  purposes, 
and  produce  one  of  those  revolutions  which 
can  only  take  place  in  a  state  of  complete  des- 
potism and  semi-civilization.  On  the  9th  of 
July  176$,  Peter  ill  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  adherents  of  his  wife ;  and  after  having 
been  compelled  to  sign  a  most  humiliating  act 
of  abdication,  he  was  sent  to  Ropscha,  a  small 
palace  twenty  miles  from  Petersburgh.  Shortly 
after  he  was  privately  put  to  death  ;  but  whe- 
ther only  with  the  connivance  or  by  the  express 
command  of  Catharine,  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty,  looking  to  direct  evidence.  On 
the  score  of  probability,  and  attending  to  the 
simiUr  deposition  and  murder  of  her  successor, 
it  is  less  doubtful.  The  death  of  the  unhappy 
prince  was  with  great  gravity  attributed  to  a  hre- 
morhoidal  colic,  and  as  such  announced  to  his 
passive  and  barbarous  subjects,  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  his  actual  murderer  was  count 
Alexis  Orloff.  It  is  singular  that  the  life  of 
the  czar  was  the  only  one  sacrificed  on  this 
occasion  ;  while  Catharine,  with  great  policy, 
shewed  no  resentment  against  his  adherents, 
and  even  took  prince  Munich  into  favour,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  him  resist.  In  the 
month  of  September,  the  same  year,  she  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Moscow  empress  of  all 
the  Russia*.  The  reign  of  this  princess,  in  a 
certain  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  history  of  modern  nations.  She 
pursued  with  steadiness  and  sagacity  the  plans 
of  Peter  the  Great  for  the  civilization  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  establishment  of  her  power.  Un- 
der her  reign  the  military  and  naval  glory  of 
Russia  were  advanced  to  a  great  height,  and 
her  internal  government  was  at  the  same  time 
vigorous  and  humane.  She  endeavoured  to 
the  population  of  her  dominions  by 
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inviting  settlers  from  foreign  countries,  and 
encouraging  industry.  By  her  directions,  pub- 
lie  roads  and  canals  were  construcUd,  and 
towns  and  cities  erected ;  she  founded  schools 
and  academies,  and  invited  to  her  court  a  grea 
number  of  strangers  distinguished  for  their  ta- 
lents and  learning.  She  herself  corresponded 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters, particularly  those  of  France,  and  the 
compliments  given  and  received  between  that 
influential  confederacy  and  the  enterprising  so- 
vereign of  Russia  were  unceasing.  It  seems 
indeed,  that  so  far  as  a  despot  could  be  so, 
Catharine  was  a  convert  to  many  of  the  te- 
nets of  the  French  school  of  philosophy ;  nor 
was  the  result  in  her  case  injurious  if  it  led  her 
to  introduce  liberty  of  conscience,  abolish  torture, 
lessen  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  establish  an  extensive  reform  in  the  courts 
of  judicature  throughout  her  extensive  empire. 
Her  zeal  to  introduce  foreign  discoveries  and 
improvements  was  also  unremitting  and  en- 
lightened, and  in  respect  to  domestic  govern- 
ment Catharine  was  doubtless  a  highly  bene- 
ficial sovereign  to  Russia.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  ambition  frequently  disturbed  the  repose 
of  her  neighbours  ;  and  her  treatment  of  the 
Poles  more  especially,  displayed  an  unjustifiable 
lust  of  power  and  barbarous  recklessness  of 
human  suffering.  The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Tur- 
key occupied  Catharine  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  reign.  In  1764  she  obliged  the  Poles  to 
elect  for  their  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowaky, 
one  of  her  favourites,  a  measure  which  involved 
her  in  a  war  with  the  grand  seignior,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Crim  Tartary  by  the 
Russians.  The  same  year  ( 1764 )  brought  ad- 
ditional security  to  her  throne,  by  the  murder 
of  the  unfortunate  prince  Ivan,  a  descendant 
on  the  female  side  from  the  elder  brother  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
preferable  right  to  the  succession,  had  been 
immured  as  a  state  prisoner  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth.  A  sub-lieutenant,  named  Miro- 
vitch,  had  formed  the  bold  plan  of  releasing 
him,  and  making  him  emperor.  Assembling  a 
few  associates,  an  open  attack  was  made  on 
his  prison,  and  might  have  succeeded,  when 
the  door  about  to  be  forced  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  body  of  Ivan  pierced  with 
many  wounds  shown  to  the  conspirators. 
Mirovitch  instantly  surrendered  himself,  and 
was  publicly  executed  ;  and  his  useful  crime 
was  therefore  possibly  of  his  own  contrivance, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
prince,  who  fell  in  consequence  of  orders  to 
put  him  to  death,  should  any  such  attempt  be 
made.  In  1772  occurred  the  infamous  parti- 
tion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Polish  terri- 
tories. A  plan  was  concerted  and  executed 
by  which  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  united  to  seize  and  appropriate 
various  provinces  of  Poland.  To  the  share  of 
Catharine  was  assigned  Livonia,  with  the  pa- 
latinates of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mistislaw,  and 
Minsk.  This  dismemberment  of  territory  tfct 
Polish  diet  was  forced  to  sanction  in  1773* 
The  encroachments  of  the  wu^we,  <*»iss*Bafa> 
a  new  *ro  mv\k  'Mfcttj,  ^Xasfifc  Ys&qb*  N 
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1787,  and  was  rendered  dreadfully  memorable 
by  the  carnage  perpetrated  at  the  taking  of 
Ismail  by  Marshal  Suwarrow.  This  contest 
was  closed  not  long  after  that  event  by  the 
treaty  of  Jassy,  signed  January  9th,  1792. 
In  the  measures  adopted  by  various  European 
princes  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, Catharine  did  not  actively  join ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  viewed  with 
jealous  anxiety  that  memorable  transaction. 
She  was  meantime  engaged  in  aggrandizing 
her  power,  by  crushing  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  Poland.  In  May  1791.  a 
revolution  took  place  in  the  latter  country,  one 
object  of  which  was  to  deliver  it  from  the  dis- 
graceful yoke  of  foreign  influence.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Russians  in  consequence  invaded 
Poland  ;  a  dreadful  massacre  took  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw  under  the  direction  of  the 
bloody  and  ferocious  Suwarrow ;  the  country 
was  conquered,  and  a  new  partition  was  made 
of  its  territories  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  which  effaced  Po- 
land from  the  list  of  nations.  Catharine  likewise 
augmented  her  territories  by  irrevocably  an- 
nexing Courland  to  her  dominions,  and  at 
length  began  openly  to  display  her  antipathy 
to  the  French  Revolution  by  an  assumption  of 
more  than  usual  attention  to  religion,  by  a 
cordial  reception  of  the  emigrant  nobles,  and 
by  sending  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  to  act 
with  the  British  fleet.  She  endeavoured  to 
secure  Sweden  to  her  interests  by  a  compulsory 
marriage  between  the  young  king  and  one  of 
her  grand-daughters.  Her  unabated  thirst  for 
conquest  also  induced  her  to  form  a  pretext  for 
invading  Persia,  where  her  general,  Suboff, 
made  himself  master  of  Derbent.  Death  at 
last  put  a  termination  to  her  ambitious 
career.  Without  any  previous  illness,  on  the 
9th  Nov.  1796,  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  within  twelve  hours,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age  and  thirty- 
fourth  of  her  reign.  The  public  character  of 
this  capable  and  despotic  princess  is  suffi- 
ciently displaced  in  the  relation  of  her  actions. 
Love  of  sway  and  a  passion  for  glory  seem 
to  have  been  the  ruling  principles  of  her  con- 
duct, and  in  respect  to  the  first,  the  same 
thing  may  be  sa;d  of  her  as  was  said  of  Richard 
III,  that  she  was  fit  for  the  throne  which  she 
so  unfairly  acquired.  A  thirst  for  glory,  when 
connected  with  high  talents,  usually  produces 
much  that  is  salutary  amidst  much  that  is 
otherwise ;  and  so  it  proved  in  the  case  of  Ca- 
tharine, who  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to 
the  real  welfare  and  Drosperity  of  Russia.  No 
ruler  ever  surpassed  her  in  useful  institutions, 
or  in  her  endeavours  to  acquire  a  scientific  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  part  of  her  vast 
empire,  and  of  its  local  and  general  interests. 
As  might  be  expected,  she  sometimes  dis- 
played too  much  fondness  for  regulating,  and 
was  occasionally  seduced  by  splendid  theory  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  reign  in  every  re- 
spect matenallgfiirthered  the  Russian  progress, 
bothiaMflHMlHiMM  teitonutif*)  im- 
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species  of  sensuality  she  indulged  without  re- 
straint ;  and  in  the  pursuit,  made  the  decorums 
of  her  sex  give  way  to  the  licence  of  unbridled 
power  even  more  openly  thsn  most  sovereigns 
of  the  other  sex.  Her  favourites  were  as  for- 
mally installed  into  office  and  dismissed  as  her 
ministers,  and  were  much  more  frequently 
changed.  With  the  exception  of  Orloff  and 
Potemkin,  however,  they  were  allowed  lif.le 
influence  in  affairs  of  state.  The  external  af» 
pearance  and  manners  of  Catharine  became 
her  station,  wlule  her  dignity  was  attem- 
pered with  much  grace  and  affability,  and  she 
cared  little  for  mere  adulation.  She  also  wrote 
and  conversed  with  ease  and  intelligence,  and 
was  kind  and  humane  to  all  around  her.  She 
seems  to  have  obtained  the  love  as  well  as  re- 
verence of  her  subjects ;  which,  setting  aside 
her  mode  of  acquiring  the  throne,  u  not  won- 
derful, seeing  that  her  vices  as  a  ruler  were 
those  which  are  deemed  conventional  among 
sovereigns,  namely,  ambition  and  a  thirst  fur 
aggrandizement,  unshackled  by  humanity  or 
principle.  Catharine  not  only  encouraged  but 
also  cultivated  literature.  She  wrote  "  In- 
structions for  a  Code  of  Laws,"  of  which  a 
German  translation,  executed  by  herself,  was 
published  at  Petersburgh,  1769.  Moral  tales, 
and  allegories  for  the  use  of  hergrandchildreu, 
and  some  dramatic  pieces,  also  proceeded  from 
her  pen. — Aikins  G.  Biog,  Biog.  Univ.  Vie  de 
Cath.  11.  par  Gaiter  a. 

CATIUNE,  or  LUCIUS  SERGIUS  CA- 
T1LINA,  a  Roman  of  a  patrician  family  dur- 
ing the  last  age  of  the  republic,  remarkable  for 
the  daring  profligacy  of  his  conduct.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  guilty  even  in  his  youth 
of  the  most  revolting  enormities.  Sylla  patro- 
nized and  employed  him,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  dictator,  he  obtained  some  ira- 
]>ortant  offices  in  the  state.  After  having  been 
quaestor,  he  went  as  legate  into  Macedonia 
under  Caius  Curio,  and  was  then  appointed 
pnetor  in  Africa.  On  his  return  from  that 
command,  65  BC,  he  engaged  with  other  dis- 
solute men  of  rank  in  a  plot  to  murder  the 
consuls  and  many  of  the  senators,  and  seize  the 
government.  This  scheme  failing  through  ac- 
cident, Catiline,  the  following  year,  formed  a 
more  extensive  and  desperately  atrocious  con  - 
spiracy  against  the  state,  the  details  of  which 
beloug  to  the  history  of  Rome.  It  was  frus- 
trated principally  through  the  vigilance  and 
address  of  Cicero,  then  one  of  the  consuls. 
Catiline,  on  the  discovery  taking  place,  escaped 
from  Rome,  and  putting  himself  at  the  bead 
of  a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  collected 
by  his  confederates,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ap- 
peared in  open  rebellion  against  the  senate. 
An  army  was  speedily  sent  against  him,  and 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  near  Pis- 
toria  in  Tuscany,  this  disturber  of  his  coun- 
try's peace  lost  his  life,  fighting  with  bravery 
becoming  a  better  cause.  The  imputation  of 
unqualified  guilt  and  iufamy  has  been  attached 
to  the  character  of  Cataline  by  all  contempo- 
rary historians,  'llie  courage  and  talents  which 
he  certainly  possessed,  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  worst  of  purposes,  rendering 
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mm  the  object  of  universal  execration. — Sal- 
lust,  de  BeUo  Catilinario.     Univ.  Hist, 

CATINAT  (Nicholas)  a  general  phi- 
losopher and  marshal  of  France,  was  the  son  of 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
was  born  in  1637.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  but  quitted  it  through  disappointment  at 
having  lost  a  just  cause.  He  then  entered  the 
anny,  and  became  an  ensign  of  the  French 
guards,  in  which  situation  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Lisle  in  1667,  and  being 
observed  by  the  king,  it  became  his  first  step 
to  preferment.  In  1676  he  was  created  major- 
general  of  infantry  in  the  army  of  Flanders ; 
and  after  assisting  at  several  battles,  was  sent 
into  Italy  in  1680,  to  take  possession  of  Cazal, 
and  command  the  French  troops  lent  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  for  the  reduction  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.  In  1688, 
when  the  French  army  advanced  against  the 
same  duke,  the  command  was  again  intrusted 
to  him,  of  which  he  proved  himself  worthy  by 
conquering  all  Savoy,  capturing  several  for- 
tresses at  Piedmont,  and  again  defeating  the 
duke  at  Marsaille.  These  exploits  gained  him 
the  marshal's  staff  in  1693;  on  which  the  king 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  indeed  virtue  crowned." 
In  1701  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Italy  against  prince  Eugene,  but  being 
prevented  from  opposing  his  descent  through  the 
Frentin,  he  was  afterwards  unsuccessful  in  all 
his  attempts  to  resist  his  progress.  Villeroi 
was  then  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and  Cati- 
nat, notwithstanding  his  previous  victories  and 
negotiations,  was  obliged  to  serve  under  him, 
which  he  did  with  great  zeal  ;  and  beiug  or- 
dered to  attack  the  intrenchments  of  prince 
Eugene  at  Chi  an,  he  was  repulsed  and 
wounded.  He  commanded  for  a  short  time  in 
Germany,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  of  St 
Gratian,  where  he  died  in  1712  with  the  same 
steadiness  and  composure  of  mind  which  had. 
always  marked  him  through  life.  Catinat  pos- 
sessed great  application,  vigour  of  mind,  and 
solidity  of  understanding,  united  to  much 
ealmness  and  self-possession  ;  he  was  averse 
to  court  intrigue,  and  indifferent  to  wealth  and 
grandeur.  Louis  XIV  once  asking  him  why 
he  was  never  seen  at  Marli,  he  replied,  that 
.he  court  was  very  numerous,  and  that  he  kept 
away  in  order  to  let  others  have  room.  In 
1705  the  king  named  him  for  a  knight  of  his 
orders.  Catinat  refused  the  honour,  of  which 
bis  relations  complained  bitterly.  "  Well, 
•hen,  said  he,  blot  me  out  of  your  genealogy." 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Father  Thought,  an 
epithet  which  he  appears  to  have  deserved  in 
all  stations.— Voltaire  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV,— 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  MSnurires  pour  servir 
a  la  Vie  de  Catinat. 

CATO  (Marcus  Portius)  a  celebrated 
Roman  statesman  and  cultivator  of  literature, 
under  the  Republic.  He  was  born  at  Tuscu- 
lum  about  232  BC.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
served  in  the  army  under  Fabius  Maximus, 
during  the  Carthagenian  invasion  of  Italy  ;  and 
five  years  after  he  was  with  the  same  general 
at  the  taking  of  Tarcntum.  While  a  soldier 
oe  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour, 
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but  also  by  his  stern  attention  to  discipline,  by 
his  temperance,  and  his  rough,  unbending  man- 
ners. The  same  qualities  marked  him  in  his 
retreat  from  service,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  Valerius  Flaccua,  a  person  of  distinction, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  made  a  mili- 
tary tribune  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  quaestor 
under  Scipio  in  the  African  war.  He  returned 
to  Rome  to  prefer  an  accusation  against  his 
commander  before  the  senate,  which  only 
served  to  add  to  his  own  credit  with  the  popu- 
lace. Having  passed  through  the  office  of 
edile,  he  was  appointed  to  govern  Sardinia,  as 
praetor.  In  195  BC,  he  was  elected  to  the 
consulship,  together  with  his  friend  Valerius 
Flaccus ;  and  was  employed  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthagenians  in  Spain  ;  at  his 
return  from  which  province  he  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  He  next  served  in  Greece, 
where,  though  occupying  a  secondary  com- 
mand, he  added  to  his  military  reputation. 
About  ten  years  after  his  consulate,  he  ob- 
tained the  important  office  of  censor,  which  he 
exercised  with  such  rigour,  that  the  title  of 
censor  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  his 
name.  This  was  his  last  public  post ;  but  he 
distinguished  himself  still  as  a  member  of  the 
senate,  particularly  by  his  hostility  to  the  Car- 
thagenians, often  using  an  expression  which 
has  become  a  kind  of  proverb— »M  Delenda  est 
Carthago !"  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
or  according  to  some,  ninety,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war,  which  was  a  mea- 
sure he  had  strongly  advocated.  Cato  was  so 
determined  an  enemy  to  innovation,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  opposed  warmly  the 
introduction  of  Grecian  literature  and  manners 
among  the  Romans ;  but  he  afterwards  became 
so  far  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  to 
study  the  Greek  language  in  his  old  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Origi- 
nes,"  relating  to  the  history  of  Rome  and  of 
other  Italian  cities,  some  fragments  only  of 
which  are  extant.  He  also  published  many 
orations ;  a  Ireatise  on  the  art  of  war ;  and  ano- 
ther on  husbandry,  the  last  of  which  is  usually 
printed  with  the  Scriptores  Hei  Rustic* ;  the 
others  are  lost — Plutarch,     Cornelius  Nepos. 

CATO  UTICENSIS  (Marcus   Portius) 
great  grandson  of  the  censor,  and  not  less  ce- 
lebrated than  his  ancestor  for  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.     He  was  born  about  93  BC.  and 
having  lost  his  father  when  very  young,  he 
was  left,  together  with  his  half-brother  Cccpio, 
to  the  guardianship  of  their  uncle  Livius  Dru- 
sus,  a  senator  of  distinction.  Even  from  infancy 
he  displayed  that  firmness  of  mind  and  hatred 
of  tyranny  which  marked  his  subsequent  con- 
duct.   When  a  boy  of  fourteen,  on  witnessing 
the  cruel  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  he  asked  his 
tutor  why  nobody  killed  that  man  ;  and  being 
told  it  was  because  he  was  yet  more  feared 
than  he  was  hated,  Cato  exclaimed — "  Give  me 
a  sword  then  that  I  may  slay  him,  and  deliver 
my  country  from  slavery  !"    He  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  stoics,  and  particularly  con- 
nected himself  with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  a  phi- 
losopher of  that  sect.     His  habits  and  ™»ni>— g 
were  simple  and  severe  \  *&&  \»inga  *fe^ 
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from  indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  the  times, 
that  he  inured  Himself  to  privations  and  hard- 
ships. His  first  military  service  was  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  war  against  Spartacus,  in  Spain, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  attention  to  discipline.  He  then  went  as 
a  tribune  in  the  army  to  Macedonia,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome^brought  with  him  Athenodorus 
Cordylio,  a  famous  stoic  philosopher.  The 
first  civil  office  he  held  was  the  qurcstorship, 
wliich  he  executed  with  a  rigid  attention  to 
justice,  so  as  to  obtain  the  general  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  next  became  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  in  that  post  employed 
all  his  talents  and  influence  to  assist  Cicero  in 
suppressing  the  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Cata- 
line,  and  in  bringing  to  capital  punishment 
many  of  the  conspirators.  On  the  formation 
of  the  first  triumvirate,  Cato  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers which  menaced  the  commonwealth  from 
the  united  power  and  ambition  of  Cresar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus,  and  exerted  himself,  though 
ineffectually,  to  thwart  their  measures.  Soon 
vfefter  he  was  sent  with  an  army  against  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Cyprus,  from  which  expedition  he  re- 
turned successful,  bringing  back  vast  treasures 
for  the  public  use.  He  wa»  then  made  praetor, 
in  which  office  he  gave  general  offence  by 
procuring  a  law  against  bribery,  such  was  the 
corruption  of  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  con- 
sulship he  was  prevented  from  obtaining  when 
a  candidate,  by  neglecting  to  solicit  votes  in 
the  usual  manner.  When  the  liberticide  de- 
signs of  Cssar  became  openly  manifest,  Cato 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  He 
was  appointed  to  govern  Sicily  as  propraetor ; 
but  being  unable  to  withstand  the  force  sent 
against  him  by  Caesar,  he  left  the  island,  and 
went  to  Pompey's  camp  at  Dyrrachium.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsaha,  where  he  was  not  pre- 
sent, Cato  went  to  Corcyra,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  ;  and  on  learning  that 
Pompey  had  been  murdered  in  Egypt,  he 
marched  through  the  deserts  of  Lybia  to  join 
Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  and  others  of 
the  same  party,  in  Mauritania.  Scipio  being 
defeated  by  Caesar,  Cato  shut  himself  up  in 
Utica ;  and  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  place  against  the  conqueror,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  stabbing  him- 
self with  his  sword ;  leaving  to  future  times  the 
reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
interested friends  of  freedom  that  ever  existed. 
This  event  happened  45  BC.  The  private 
character  of  Cato  may  be  considered  as  irre- 
proachable, with  the  exception  of  the  charge 
of  intemperance,  for  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  foundation.  The  accusation 
of  having  lent  his  wife  to  a  friend,  is  founded  on 
inattention  to  the  matrimonial  usages  of  the 
Romans,  which  were  utterly  incompatible 
with  British  manners.  Cato  separated  him- 
self from  his  wife  Marcia  that  she  might  marry 
Hortensius,  after  whose  death  he  married  her 
These  second  nuptials,  which  took 
commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
CD  m  noble  scene  between 
*~  T«ea  '•  PharsahJUr— 
■fefisa* 
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CATO  (Valerius)  a  Latin  poet  and  gran 
marian,  was  born  in  Narboneaiaxt  Gaul,  bi 
being  driven  from  his  country  by  a  civil  war  i 
the  time  of  Sylla,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  1 
opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  pec 
pie  from  all  parts.  After  enjoying  a  comp< 
tence  for  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  lie  at  lengt 
became  a  victim  to  poverty,  which  he  boi 
with  great  patience,  and  died  at  an  advance 
age,  BC.  SO.  It  was  said  of  him  by  bi 
friend  Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus,  "  that  he  wa 
the  only  one  who  knew  how  to  read  and  to  fori 
poets.  His  only  poetical  work  which  ha 
reached  us,  is  entitled  "  Dine,"  expressive  c 
his  sorrow  at  leaving  his  native  country,  am 
his  Lydia.  It  was  published  at  Leyden  ii 
1652,  by  Christopher  Arnold,  and  is  also  coo 
tained  in  Mattaire's  "  Corpus  Poetarura.' 
He  likewise  composed  some  grammatica 
works. — Suetonius  de  illuttr.  Grammat.  BaWd 
Morert, 

CATROU  (Francis)  an  industrious  aa 
learned  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1639,  am 
entering  among  the  Jesuits  in  1677,  took  th 
vows  at  the  college  of  Bourges  in  1694.  Ac 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  society,  he  wa 
for  seven  years  employed  as  a  preacher,  ant 
was  very  popular  ;  but  finding  a  difficulty  h 
committing  his  sermons  to  memory,  he  aban 
doned  the  office,  and  devoting  himself  to  let 
ters,  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  th 
"  Journal  de  Trevoux,"  in  which  he  remain* 
twelve  years,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  o 
other  literary  pursuits.  In  1708  he  pablishei 
"  A  general  History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,' 
from  the  Portuguese  memoirs  of  Manouchi,  i 
Venetian  ;  the  third  edition  was  published  u 
1715,  when  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  wsj 
added.  In  1706  appeared  bis  "  Histoire  di 
Fanatisme  des  Protestantes  zeligieux,"  con 
taining  only  the  history  of  the  anabaptists 
but  he  reprinted  it  in  1733,  with  the  history  o 
of  Davidism ;  and  the  same  year  added  tin 
history  of  the  Quakers.  It  was  not  to  be  ex 
pected  that  this  work  could  be  impartial,  bu 
it  is  lively  and  entertaining.  He  employee 
himself  in  a  prose  translation  of  Virgil,  whirl 
was  completed  in  1716.  The  style  of  thi 
work  is  sometimes  affected,  and  even  vulgar 
and  the  notes  abound  in  subtle  reasonings  anc 
superfluous  disquisitions ;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, very  ingenious*  His  principal  pro- 
duction, however,  is  liis  "Roman  History 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,"  to  which  hii 
friend  and  brother  Jesuit  Julian  Rouille*  con 
tributed  the  annotation.  It  was  published  ii 
1757,  with  notes,  medals,  dissertations,  etc 
in  20  vols,  quarto.  Rouille,  who  undertook  th< 
continuation  of  the  history  after  the  death  o 
Catrou,  published  one  volume  in  1739,  whicl 
brought  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  died  himself  the  following  year 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  prevented  mucl 
further  progress.  As  a  collection  of  facta  thii 
history  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  we  pos- 
sess, and  the  notes  are  valuable  ;  but  the  style 
is  affected  and  uneaual,  and  by  no  means  that 
of  the  purest  historians.  Catrou  died  in  1737, 
preserving  his  spirits  and  the  liveliness  of  hii 
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imagination  to  an  advanced  age.— Morert. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Saxii  Ononuut. 

CATTENBURG  (Adrian  tan)  a  Dutch 
divine  of  the  sect  of  remonstrants,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  liberality.  He 
was  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  where  he  became 
professor  of  theology.  His  principle  works 
are — "  Spicilegium  '1  heologiae  Christiana;,"  fo- 
lio ;  "  The  Life  of  Grotius,  in  Dutch,"  2  vols, 
folio ;  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Remonstran- 
tium,"  l2mo ;  and  Syntagma  Sapientiae  Mo- 
saics©," 4to.  He  died  in  1737. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius)  a  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  born  at  or  near  Ve- 
rona, about  86  BC.  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  family,  since  it  appears  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  his  father's  guest  on  his 
journies  through  that  part  of  Italy.  Going 
when  young  to  Rome,  Catullus  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Cicero,  China,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  He  seems  to  have  injured  his 
fortune  by  law-suits,  and  to  repair  his  losses 
he  accompanied  the  pnetor  Memmius  to  Bi- 
thynia.  Being  disappointed  of  his  object,  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  write  satires  on  Mem- 
mius, to  whose  rapacity  he  ascribed  his  want 
of  success.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  eicept  that  he  died  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  compositions  of  Ca- 
tullus are  chiefly  of  the  lyric  and  epigrammatic 
kinds,  and  are  distinguished  for  purity  and 
elegance  of  style,  but  occasionally  debased 
by  sentiments  grossly  licentious,  and  revolt- 
ingly  indecent.  Some  of  his  amatory  and  ele- 
giac pieces,  however,  are  perfectly  free  from  all 
such  blemishes,  and  display  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  such  as  have 
never  been  surpassed.  There  are  several  good 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Catullus,  printed  to- 
gether with  those  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius. 
Among  those  of  the  works  of  Catullus  alone, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Wilkes,  Lond.  1788, 
small  4to;  that  of  Doering,  Leips.  1788, 1792, 
2  vols.  8vo;  and  an  edition  with  a  poetical 
translation,  London,  1795,  2  vols.  8vo.  A 
more  recent  translation  has  been  published  by 
the  lion.  George  Lamb. — Bayle.  AUd*'$  U. 
Bior. 

CATZ  (James)  a  Dutch  poet  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  1577  at  Brouwers-haven  in 
Zealand,  and  through  his  merit  was  appointed 
pensioner  and  keeper  of  the  seals  of  Holland 
and  West  Frieseland,  and  stadtholder  of  the 
fiefs.  His  attachment  to  literature  was  so  great, 
that  he  resigned  all  his  posts  in  order  to  de- 
Tote  his  whole  time  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  received  repeated  solicitations  from  the 
states,  that  he  consented  to  become  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. On  his  return  he  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Sorgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His 
poems,  which  are  chiefly  on  moral  subjects, 
are  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  reprinted. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hi*. 

CAVALGANTI  (Bartholomew)  a  noble 
Florentine,  torn  1503.  During  the  wars  which 
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raged  among  the  Italian  states,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  he  took  part  with  his 
countrymen  against  the  Medici  family,  distin- 
guishing himself  as  well  by  his  eloquence  as 
his  courage.  In  1537,  on  the  assumption  of 
the  sovereignty  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  he  re- 
tired to  Rome,  where  Paul  IH  and  his  grand- 
son Ottavio  Faroe se  employed  him  in  various 
diplomatic  missions.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Padua,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
for  which  he  had  ever  shown  a  great  fondness. 
Here,  in  1555,  he  published  a  treatise  on  "  The 
best  Forms  of  Republics,  ancient  and  modern," 
a  book  of  much  interest ;  and  in  1559  his  work 
on  "  Rhetoric,"  which  has  since  gone  through 
several  editions.  In  handling  this  subject  he 
principally  followed  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was 
a  great  admirer ;  and  on  the  three  first  books  of 
whose  Poetics  he  wrote  a  commentary.  A 
translation  of  "  Polybius  on  Castrametatiou" 
into  Italian,  is  also  extant  from  his  pen.  His 
death  took  place  at  Padua,  in  1562. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.    Tirabosehi. 

CAVALCANTI  (Guido)  a  noble  poet  and 
philosopher  of  Florence,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  13th  century ;  the  pupil 
of  Brunetto  Latini  and  the  friend  of  Dante. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  Farinata  Uber- 
ti,  he  joined  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  becom- 
ing particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Donati,  who 
embraced  the  opposite  faction,  one  of  that  fa- 
mily had  nearly  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
assassination  while  engaged  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St  Jago  de  Compostella.  The 
predominance  of  the  Guelph  parry  exiled  him 
in  1300  to  Seresano,  but  the  air  of  that  place 
operating  unfavourably  on  his  constitution,  he 
procured  permission  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  about  the  commencement 
of  die  year  following.  Although  the  circum- 
stance of  his  pilgrimage  would  imply  that  he 
was  not  untinctured  with  the  superstition  of 
the  age,  yet  Boccacio  seems  to  intimate  that 
he  indulged  in  a  considerable  latitude  of  philo- 
sophic speculation.  It  is  however  by  his 
poetry  only  that  he  is  known  to  posterity. 
His  sonnets  and  "  Cansones,"  printed  in  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  Italian  poets  at  Florence,  in 
1527,  show  much  elegance  as  well  as  correct- 
ness, considering  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written ;  his  "  Cansone  d'Amore"  in  particu- 
lar, has  been  often  published  and  imitated. 
Soine  manuscript  pieces  of  his  are  said  to  be 
yet  in  existence  in  different  continental  collec- 
tions.— Tirabotehu    Bior.  Univ. 

CAVALIER  (John)  a  French  partisan 
officer,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader 
of  the  Camisards  or  protestants  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  in  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on 
against  them  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  might  probably 
have  passed  through  life  'unnoticed  and  un- 
known, if  he  had  not  been  excited  to  action  by 
oppression  and  cruelty ;  when  his  native  energy 
of  mind  combined  with  circumstances  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  party.  Though  quite  a 
young  man  he  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  his  followers,  and  availing  himself  of  th* 
courage  arising  from  dM^sis^V)  ^\fl*2n.<Ojss« 
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were  actuated,  was  enabled  for  a  wbile  to 
withstand  the  regular  troops  sent  against  him, 
headed  by  experienced  generals.  His  talents 
inspired  such  respect,  that  marshal  Villars  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  him,  the  terms  of 
which  were  sufficiently  advantageous  to  Cava- 
lier, though  not  satisfactory  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  associated.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions was,  that  he  should  raise  and  have  the 
command  of  a  regiment  for  the  king's  service. 
Finding  himself  however  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  government,  he  some  time  after 
withdrew  from  his  native  country,  and  entered 
into  the  English  service.  At  the  battle  of  Al- 
mansa  in  1707,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
French  refugees,  most  of  the  men  belonging  to 
which  fell  in  the  field.  Cavalier  however 
escaped,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Jer- 
sey.— Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

CAVAUERE  (Emilio  Del)  a  musical 
amateur  of  a  noble  family  at  Rome,  celebrated 
as  being  the  composer  of  the  first  oratorio, 
which  was  performed  in  that  capital  in  1600, 
under  the  title  of  "  Kappresentatione  di  Anima 
•  di  Corpo,"  in  the  church  of  La  Vallicella.  In 
this  work,  which  is  still  extant,  there  are  in- 
structions laid  down  for  the  dancers. — Biog, 
Diet*  of  Mu$m 

CAVALIERI  or  CA VALERIUS  (Bona- 
vkntuke)  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Jesuates,  emi- 
nent as  a  mathematician.  He  was  born  at  Mi- 
lan in  1598,  and  studied  under  the  celebrated 
Galileo,  after  which  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Bologna.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  "  Geometxia  Indivisibilibus  conti- 
nuorum  nova  quadam  ratione  promo  ta,"  Bo- 
non,  1635,  republished  in  1653.  This  trea- 
tise contains  some  original  ideas  relative  to  the 
abstmser  parts  of  science,  on  account  of  which 
the  Italians  consider  Cavalieri  as  the  inventor 
of  what  mathematicians  term  the  Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus,  or  the  Geometry  of  Infinites. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  other  mathemati- 
cal works.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1647. — 
Hutton's  Math.  Diet. 

CAVALLO  (Tiberius)  an  ingenious  na- 
tural philosopher  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  physician,  of  a  family  originally 
Portuguese,  anil  was  born  at  Naples,  March 
50th,  1749.  He  was  intended  for  some  com- 
mercial employment,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
secution of  which  he  was  sent  to  England  in 
1771.  The  recent  discoveries  at  that  period 
in  the  physical  sciences,  particularly  elec- 
tricity, attracted  his  attention,  and  ultimately 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  philosophical 
pursuits.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  England ;  and  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  contributed  a  number  of  pa- 
pers to  the  Transactions  of  that  learned  body. 
He  also  wrote  "  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity," 1777,  8vo,  republished  in  an  en- 
larged form  in  1795,  3  vols.  8vo ;  <<  An  Es- 
say on  Medical  Electricity ;"  "A  Treatise  on 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Air,"  4to ; 
and  Practice  of  Aerostation  ;" 
Tables,"  folio ; "  A  Treatise  on 
and  a  Csw  other  tracts.  He  died 
U>  1909*— GmU.  Ms*. 
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CAVANILLES  (Aktbony  Joseph)  « 
Spanish  naturalist,  born  at  Valencia  in  1745 
He  received  his  education  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
Being  chosen  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  del 
Infantado,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  co 
Paris,  and  remained  there  twelve  years.  He 
then  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
botanist  Jussieu,  and  devoted  himself  closely 
to  botanical  studies.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Madrid,  where 
he  died  in  1804.  His  works  are  numerous, 
including — "  Elementary  Principles  of  Bota- 
ny ;"  "A  Botanical  Dissertation  on  the  Sida, 
and  other  Plants  having  affinity  with  it,"  t 
vols.  4to,  with  plates  ;  "  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Plants  which  grow  naturally  in 
Spain,  or  are  cultivated  there  in  Gardens," 
6  vols,  folio  ;  "  The  History  of  th*  Kingdom  of 
Valencia,"  t  vols,  folio. —  ate*,  Univ. 

CAVE  (Edward)  an  English  printer, noted 
as  the  founder  of  a  modern  periodical  miscel- 
lany, which  has  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
our  domestic  literature.  He  was  born  at  New- 
ton in  Warwickshire  in  1691,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  school.  His  first  occupation 
was  that  of  clerk  to  a  collector  of  the  excise  in 
the  country,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  left  in 
disgust  at  having  an  insolent  and  perverse  mis- 
tress. He  then  went  to  London,  and  put  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  printer.  When  his  inden- 
tures expired  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  post- 
office,  employing  his  leisure  in  writing  for  the 
newspapers.  Having  afterwards  engaged  in 
business  at  St  John's  gate,  Smithfield,  he  there 
published  in  January  1731,  the  first  number 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  professed 
object  of  this  work  was  to  form  a  collection  or 
magazine  of  the  essays,  intelligence,  &c 
which  appeared  in  the  200  half-sheets  per 
month,  which  the  London  press  was  then  cal- 
culated to  throw  off,  besides  written  accounts, 
and  about  as  many  more  half-sheets  printed 
elsewhere  in  the  three  kingdoms.  On  the  plan 
devised  by  Mr  Cave,  the  following  remarks 
have  been  made  by  Dr  Kippis.  "  The  in- 
vention of  this  new  species  of  publication  may 
be  considered  as  something  of  an  epocha  in  the 
literary  history  of  this  country.  The  periodical 
publications  before  that  time  were  almost 
wholly  confined  to  political  transactions  and  to 
foreign  and  domestic  occurrences.  But  the 
magazines  have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of 
inquiry  and  information.  The  intelligence  and 
discussion  contained  in  them  are  very  extensive 
and  various  ;  and  they  have  been  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the 
nation,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  hath  en- 
larged the  public  understanding.  Many  young 
authors,  who  have  afterwards  risen  to  consi- 
derable eminence  in  the  literary  world,  have 
here  made  their  first  attempts  at  composition. 
Here  too  are  preserved  a  multitude  of  curious 
and  useful  hints,  observations  and  facts,  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  appeared ;  or  if 
they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evanescent  form, 
would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  lost." 
Cave  was  deprived  of  his  place  in  the  post- 
office  on  account  of  his  having  resisted  soma 
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abuses  relative  to  the  privilege  of  franking  let- 
ters. He  died  January  10,  1754,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell. 
— Life  by  Dr  Johnson, 

CAVE  (William)  a  learned  divine  and 
ecclesiastical    historian     of    some  eminence. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born 
at    Pick  well  in  Leicestershire  in  16S7.     He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
and   took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1660.     The 
vicarage  of  Islington    near  London  was  be- 
stowed  on   him  in  1662,  and  he  was   soon 
after  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.     In  1672 
he  took  the  degree  of  DD ;  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  he  was  at 
length  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Isleworth,    Middlesex.      He 
died  in  1713,  and  was  interred  in  Islington 
church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.    Dr  Cave  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,    rn  ingenious  writer,    and   a   florid 
preacher  ;  but  he  was  deficient   in  point  of 
judgment,  and  was  disposed  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  early  writers ;  whence  Dr  Jortin,  in  his 
"  Kemarks   on   Ecclesiastical    History,"  has 
been  induced  to  style  Cave,  "  the*whitewasher 
of  the  ancients."     His  principal  works  are — 
"  Primitive  Christianity;  or  the  Religion  of 
the  ancient  Christians,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Gospel ;"  "  Antiquitates  Apostolical ;  or  the 
History  of  the  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of 
the  Apostles,  ficc."  folio  ;  "  Apostolici ;  or  a 
History  of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  &c. "  foho  ; 
"  Ecclesiastica  ;  or  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  4th  century,"  folio ;  "  Scriptorum  Eccle- 
siasticarum  Historia  Literaria,    2  vols,  folio, 
1688,  1698,  republished  at  Geneva  ;  and  in  a 

g>sthumous,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  at 
xford,  in  2  vols,  folio,  1740,  1743.— Biog. 
Hnt. 

CAVEDONE  (7a mis)  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Sassuolo  in  the  Modenese,  in  1580. 
His  father  was  an  apothecary,  and  turning  his 
son  out  of  doors,  he  became  page  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  an  amateur  of  painting,  and 
possessed  a  collection  of  pictures.  Some  of 
these  ae  copied  with  a  pen  in  so  fine  a  manner 
that  his  master  was  induced  to  place  him  under 
the  tuition  of  Annibal  Caracci,  with  whom  be 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  who 
was  much  struck  with  his  manner  of  working. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  studying  the  works 
of  Titian  at  .Venice,  afttr  which  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  of  much  assistance  to 
Guido.  His  performances  were  so  masterly 
that  they  were  not  unfrequently  mistaken 
for  those  of  his  master,  though  their  outline  is 
harder,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  nobleness 
of  his  style.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cave- 
done  forms  a  series  of  the  most  bitter  afflic- 
tions :  he  lost  a  son  by  the  plague,  his  wife 
was  thought  to  be  possessed,  and  he  himself 
received  a  violent  shock  by  a  fall  from  a 
scaffold,  and  from  that  time  his  abilities 
seemed  to  evaporate,  and  he  remained  almost 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  He  became  so  poor 
as  to  paint  ex  voto  'or  a  precarious  livelihood, 
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and  at  length  he  became  a  public  mendicant, 
and  expired  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  His  principal  works  are  at 
Bologna.  —  iyArgenvilU's  Vies  de  Peintreu 
Pilkington. 

CAVENDISH  (Sir  William)  an  English 
gentleman,  was  born  in  Suffolk  about  1505 ; 
and  receiving  a  liberal  education,  entered  the 
service  of  cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman  usher. 
On  the  fall  of  that  prelate,  he  still  remained 
faithful  to  him;  and  though  ho  had  nothing 
to  bestow,  refused  to  desert  him.  His  singu- 
lar fidelity,  together  with  the  abilities  which 
he  possessed,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
king,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service; 
and  in  1540  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  soon 
after  obtained  a  grant  of  several  lordships  in 
the  county  of  Hereford.  In  1546  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  made  trea- 
surer of  the  chamber  to  his  majesty,  and  sworn 
of  the  privy  council,  which  honours  were  con* 
tinued  and  increased  by  Edward  VI  and  queen 
Mary,  in  whose  reign  he  died  in  1557  He 
had  three  wives ;  by  the  last  of  whom  he  had 
Henry  Cavendish,  William,  first  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, Charles,  and  three  daughters.  His 
only  work  is  a  life  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  in  which 
he  draws  a  flattering  picture  of  his  old  master, 
affirming  that  the  kingdom  was  never  better 
regulated  than  under  his  administration.  This 
work  was  first  printed  in  16 11,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Negociations  ofThomas Wolsey,  &c. ;" 
and  as  the  principal  object  of  its  publica- 
tion was  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  death 
of  archbishop  Laud,  by  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween those  two  prelates,  the  manuscript  was 
much  mutilated.  It  was  again  imperfectly 
printed  in  1667  and  1710 ;  until  at  length  Dr 
Wordsworth  published  a  correct  copy  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  1810. — Wordsworth  s 
Biog.    Biog.  Brit. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He- 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a 
good  estate  at  Trimley  St  Martin  in  Suffolk, 
which  he  inherited  ;  but  having  impoverished 
himself  by  living  at  court,  he  fitted  out  some 
vessels  for  a  predatory  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  American  colonies,  with  a  view  to  re. 
trieve  his  affairs.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  three  small  ships,  in  July  1586;  and 
after  having  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  taken  a  Spanish  vessel  of  700  tons 
burthen,  richly  laden,  he  sailed  across  the 
South  Sea,  and  returned  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  in  September 
1588  ;  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  any  preceding  ad- 
venturer. The  great  wealth  he  acquired  from 
this  undertaking  prompted  him  to  engage  in 
another  voyage,  on  which  he  embarked  in 
August  1591.  Tempestuous  weather,  sickness, 
and  other  causes,  contributed  to  render  this 
scheme  unfortunate;  and  Cavendish  himself 
died  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  in  the  passage 
home,  in  1592. — Lediard's  Naval  History* 
Allan's  G.  Biog. 

CAVENDISH  ^Nuxim?)  *&&<r&% 
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cattle,  a  distinguished  leader  on  the  king** 
tide,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  was  son  of 
sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  was  born  in  1592. 
He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father, 
and  shone  conspicuously  at  the  court  of  James 
I,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  the  bath,  when 
very  young ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  family 
estate,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  baron  Ogle  and  viscount  Mansfield.  In  the 
third  year  of  Charles  I  he  was  advanced  to  the 
title  of  earl  of  Newcastle ;  and  in  1683  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II ;  but  this  office  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  some  court  disgusts. 
His  seal  for  the  king's  service  however,  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  on  the  approach  of  open 
hostilities  between  him  and  the  parliament,  he 
offered  to  secure  the  town  and  port  of  Hull, 
which  offer  was  declined,  being  then  thought 
premature.  In  164$  he  received  the  king's 
orders  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle  and  four  adjacent  counties  ; 
and  afterwards  received  a  commission  consti- 
tuting him  general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces 
raised  north  of  Trent,  with  very  full  powers. 
He  levied  a  considerable  army  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  with  which  he  for  some  time  maintained 
the  king's  cause  in  the  north,  but  he  possessed 
little  of  the  skill  of  a  general,  and  his  military 
character  rather  consisted  in  the  dignity  and 
splendour  with  which  he  maintained  the  state 
of  that  office,  than  in  hi*  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war  or  attention  to  its  duties  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  over 
lord  Fairfax  on  Adderton-heatb  near  Bradford, 
with  some  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
battle  of  Maraton-moor  his  infantry  was  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  on  this  defeat,  despair- 
ing of  the  royal  cause,  he  abruptly  left  the 
kingdom,  to  which  he  did  not  return  until  the 
Restoration.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  Ant- 
werp with  his  lady,  where  they  were  frequently 
in  much  distress  ;  notwithstanding  which  they 
were  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  this  and  other  countries  in  which 
they  resided,  and  were  sometimes  visited  by 
their  exiled  master.  On  his  return  to  England 
at  the  Restoration,  he  was  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  unshaken  fidelity  and  im- 
portant services,  and  in  1664  was  advanced  to 
the  titles  of  earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle. He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement, devoting  himself  to  literature,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached,  and  attending 
to  the  repair  of  his  injured  fortune.  He  died 
m  1676,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  with  his  duchess  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.  His  works  are  not  much  known  or 
admired ;  they  were  merely  the  amusements 
of  a  nobleman,  who,  with  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  poetry  and  the  polite  arts,  was  not 
calculated  to  advance  either.     His  principal 

is  entitled  "  A  new  Method  and 
Invention  to  dress  Horses,"  &c. 
led  much  praise  from  judges  in 

was  also  the  author  of  some  come- 
thoogh  occasionally  admired  at 

~y  were  written,  are  now  almost 
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unknown.  It  was  remarked  by  Grainger,  tl 
"  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  so  attached  to  1 
muses,  that  he  could  not  leave  them  behi 
him,  but  carried  them  to  the  camp,  and  ma 
Davenant,  the  poet  laureat,  his  lieutenai 
general  of  the  ordnance." — Biog.  Brit.  C 
ber*s  Lives,  Life  by  his  Duchess*  Park's  C 
ford,     Mabne's  Dryden. 

CAVENDISH    (Margaret)    duchess 
Newcastle,  second  wife  to  the  subject  of  ti 
preceding  article,  was  daughter  of  sir  Charl 
Lucas  of  Essex,  and  was  born  at  St.  John 
near  Colchester,  towards  the  latter  end  of  tl 
ieign  of  James  I.    From  her  tender  years  si 
had  exhibited  a  great  passion  for  study,  v 
visiting  Oxford  in  1643  so  distinguished  be 
self  that  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour 
Henrietta  Maria,    queen  to  Charles  I.    A< 
companying  her  mistress  to  France,  the  ma 
quia  of  Newcastle,  then  a  widower,  met  wil 
her  in  Paris,  and  their  union  took  place  there  i 
1645.     She  lived   with  her  husband  durir 
their  exile,  in  retirement,  and  seems  to  hai 
been  highly  endeared  to  him  by  her  virtm 
and  accomplishments.     On    the  Restoratkx 
when  the  Marquis  was  reinstated  in  his  bi 
nours  and  fqgf  unes,  she  chiefly  devoted  herse 
to  literature,  and  composed  plays,  poems,  le 
ten,  philosophical  discourses,  orations,  £cc  < 
which  she  left  enough  to  fill  thirteen  folio  v< 
lumes,  ten  of  which  have  actually  been  printa 
As  might  be  anticipated  the  greater  part  < 
this  matter  was  in  the  highest  degree  crud 
and  trifling,  a  result  which  was  much  furthei 
ed  by  a  resolve  never  to  review  or  revise  whi 
she  had  written,  lest  it  "  should  disturb  he 
following  conceptions."  Lord  Orford  affords 
curious  picture  of  the  literary  characters  bot 
of  this  lady  and  her  husband,  and  it  must  b 
confessed  that  they  were  an  extremely  singuli 
couple.    The  enormous  mass  of  the  writings  c 
the  duchess  of  Newcastle  are  now  consigned  t 
complete  and  merited  oblivion,  although  ccct 
sionally  a  gleam  of  imagination  will  be  ol 
served  in  them.    A  few  lines  on  melancbolj 
quoted  in  the  Connoisseur,  have  by  that  mean 
been  preserved  from  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  he 
works,  and  have  by  some  persons  been  regard 
ed  as  likely  to  have  given  to  Milton  the  hint  c 
II  Penseroso,  a  supposition  which  is  howeve 
opposed   by  chronology.     The  vanity  of  tb 
duke  and  duchess  produced  a  publication  whid 
exhibited  academic  flattery  in  a  most  »mi)yii>] 
point  of  view.    It  is  entitled  "  A  Collection  o 
Letters  and  Poems,  written  by  persons  of  ho 
nour  and  learning  upon  divers  important  sub 
jects,  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Newcastle.' 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gross  exces 
of  panegyric  contained  in  many  of  these  letter 
from  the  various  societies  of  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge,  as  well  as  from  learned  individuals 
Could  this  publication  have  been  foreseen,  thea 
laughable  epistles  would  doubtless  have  neve 
been  composed;  one  specimen  of  which  may  b 
seen  in  the  following  address  of  the  vice-chan 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  an 
ewer  to  a  letter  from  the  duchess  conveying  i 
present  of  her  works.     "  Most  excellent  prin- 
cess, you  have  unspeakably  obliged  us  all,  bu 
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not  in  one  respect  alone  ;  but  whensoever  we 
find  ourselves  nonplussed  in  oar  studies  we  re- 
pair to  you  as  to  our  oncle ;  if  we  be  to  speak, 
you  dictate  to  us ;  if  we  knock  at  Apollo's  door, 
you  alone  open  to  us ;  if  we  compose  an  his- 
tory, you  are  the  remembrancer  ;  if  we  be  con- 
founded and  puzzled  among  the  philosophers, 
you  disentangle  and  assort  all  our  difficulties." 
There  is  much  more  in  a  still  higher  strain 
from  others  ;  bat  the  duchess  derives  infinitely 
more  honour  from  her  fine  character  as  a  wife 
and  mistress  of  a  family,  than  from  either  her 
literary  productions  or  these  panegyrics.  She 
died  in  January  1673-4.     Biog.  Brit. 

CAVENDISH  (William)  first  duke  of  De- 
vonshire, a  nobleman  of  distinguished  public 
spirit,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  third 
earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  born  in  1640,  and 
after  having  been  educated  with  great  care, 
commenced  public  life  when  he  became  of 
age,  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Derby.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  steadiness  of  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  and  corruptions  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  also  intimately  connected 
with  lord  William  Russel,  and  joined  with 
that  nobleman  in  all  the  constitutional  proceed- 
ings adopted  for  the  security  of  free  govern- 
ment and  the  protestant  religion:  when 
however  the  more  heated  of  the  party  were 
led  to  proceed  to  what  he  deemed  dangerous 
and  illegal  measures,  he  withdrew  from  their 
meetings.  He  appeared  on  behalf  of  lord 
Russel  on  his  trial ;  and  even  made  him  the 
generous  proposal  of  promoting  his  escape 
when  under  sentence  of  death,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him,  which  dangerous  and  mag- 
nanimous offer,  his  equally  high-minded  friend 
refused  to  accept.  After  the  execution  of  the 
latter,  he  married  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  lord 
Russet's  daughters.  On  arriving  at  his  title 
in  1684,  he  was  deemed  by  James  II  one  of 
his  most  formidable  opponents,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  intimidate  him  without 
effect.  Having  however  rashly  struck  a 
gentleman  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  he  was 
fined  in  the  exorbitant  sum  of  30,000/.,  and 
the  bond  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  for  pay- 
ment was  held  in  security  against  hira.  On 
this  event  he  partly  retired  from  public  life, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  improvement  of 
his  stately  mansion  of  Chatsworth.  He  was  in 
the  mean  time  a  close  observer  of  public 
events  ;  and  the  celebrated  Whig  conferences, 
which  smoothed  the  way  to  the  Revolution, 
were  held  at  the  village  of  Whittington,  in  his 
neighbourhood.  On  die  landing  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
for  him ;  he  secured  the  town  of  Derby,  and 
received  at  Nottingham  the  princess  Anne, 
whom  he  conducted  to  her  consort  at  Oxford ; 
he  strenuously  supported  all  the  measures 
which  transferred  the  crown  to  William  and 
Mary ;  and  acted  as  lord  high  steward  at  their 
roronation.  The  necessary  consequence  of  an 
exertion  of  so  much  successful  influence,  was  a 
great  accession  of  honours  and  dignities,  being 
advanced  at  once  to  the  titles  of  marquis  of 
Harrington,  and    duke  of  Devonshire.     He 
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still  however  remained  free  and  independent 
in  his  politics,  and  occasionally  opposed  the 
measures  of  ministers.  He  retained  all  hit 
posts  under  Anne,  and  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  effecting  the  union 
with  Scotland.  He  died  in  1707.  This  high- 
charactered  nobleman  possessed  a  strong 
tincture  of  the  gallantry  of  the  age,  both  as  to 
love  and  valour;  and  he  also  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  poetical  composition. 
Two  of  his  pieces  were  published,  "  An  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary ;"  and  "  An  Al- 
lusion to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray's  Supplement 
to  Homer."— J3i<£.  Brit.    Aikinfs  G.  Biog. 

CAVENDISH  (Henry)  a  natural  philo- 
sopher, who  distinguished  himself  by  some 
important  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry. 
He  was  the  son  of  lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
brother  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  born  at  Nice,  in  Piedmont,  October  10, 
1731.  He  was  educated  partly  at  a  private 
academy  at  Hackney,  under  Dr  Newcome,  and 
partly  at  Cambridge  university,  where  che- 
mistry and  philosophy  were  the  chief  objects 
of  his  study.  On  leaving  college  he  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science ;  and  uninfluenced  by  the  calls  of  am- 
bition or  of  milder  passions,  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  investigation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Having  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  he  applied  them  to  an  explanation  of 
the  laws  of  electricity ;  and  afterwards,  in  1775, 
when  Mr.  Walsh  published  an  account  of  ex- 
periments on  the  torpedo,  Mr  Cavendish,  fol- 
lowing up  the  investigation,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  theory  of  the  singular  properties 
exhibited  by  electrical  fishes,  pointing  out 
that  distinction  between  common  and  animal 
electricity  which  the  brilliant  discovery  of  gal- 
vanism has  since  contributed  to  confirm.  But 
the  researches  of  Mr  Cavendish  relative  to  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  inflammable  air,  have  contri- 
buted principally  to  his  celebrity  as  a  man  of 
science :  as  early  as  1766  he  ascertained  the 
extreme  comparative  levity  of  that  species  of 
air ;  a  discovery  on  which  is  founded  the  prac- 
tice of  aerostation.  This  was  followed  by  the 
very  important  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  which  when  mixed  together  in  proper 
proportions,  and  set  on  fire,  produce  a  quantity 
of  water  exactly  answering  to  the  weight  of  its 
aerial  principles.  On  this  fact  depends  the  ex- 
planation of  many  natural  phenomena;  and 
the  antiphlogistic  theory  of  chemistry  is  in  a 
great  measure  founded  upon  it.  Among  the 
remaining  labours  of  this  philosopher  in  the 
cause  of  science  may  be  mentioned  his  improve- 
ments in  the  eudiometer,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  purity  of  atmospheric  air,  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  it;  experiments  to  determine  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth,  an  investigation  of 
importance  to  many  astronomical  and  geologi- 
cal inquiries  ;  and  an  improvement  in  the 
thod  of  fixing  the  divisions  of  large 
cal  instruments.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Society,  to  whose  Transaction*  ta 
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the  remits  of  his  researches,  not  having  been 
the  author  of  any  distinct  publication.  Inde- 
pendently of  those  sciences  to  which  he  was  most 
devoted,  he  possessed  various  and  extensive 
knowledge ;  for  reading,  study,  and  experiment, 
formed  not  only  the  whole  business,  but  also 
the  sole  amusement  of  his  life.  His  temper 
was  extremely  reserved ;  and  having  never 
been  married,  his  habits  were  quite  those  of  a 
secluded  philosopher.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Clapham  Common,  Feb.  24,  1810 ; 
leaving  property  to  the  value  of  1,200,0001. — 
GiHt.Mag.  Dr.Thonttm's  Annals  of  Philotopky. 

CAULFIELD  (James).  See  Charlemont. 

CAULIAC  (Guido  de)  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  the  14th  century,  a  graduate  of  Mont- 
peljer,  and  a  pupil  of  Hermondavilla.  He 
held  the  situations  of  chaplain,  chamberlain, 
and  body  physician  to  the  popes  Clement  VI, 
and  Urban  V,  and  was  professionally  en- 
gaged in  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  great 
plague,  which  desolated  a  large  part  of  Europe 
in  1348,  a  curious  account  of  which  pestilence 
he  afterwards  published.  He  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  great  restorer  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  surgery  through  the  medium  of  the  Ara- 
bians, that  science  being  previously  to  his 
exertions  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  which,  though  defective  in  some 
points,  is  a  valuable  one,  and  was  long  the 
standard  of  the  art  in  France,  is  entitled  "  Chi- 
rurgiae  tractatus  septem  cum  Antidotario,"  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his  "  Greater 
Surgery."  It  was  first  printed  at  Avignon  in 
1563,  and  since  at  Venice  in  1490.  His 
"  Lesser  Surgery,"  written  subsequently,  is  a 
compilation  of  anatomy,  physic,  and  surgery. 
The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
equally  uncertain. — Moreri.     HalUr. 

CAuSSIN  (Nicholas)  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Troyes  in  1583,  and  entered  the 
society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  their  colleges  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  afterwards  became 
a  popular  preacher,  and  was  at  length  prefer- 
red to  be  confessor  to  Lewis  XIII,  bat  although 
pious  and  conscientious,  he  was  not  suited  to 
this  office,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
cardinal  Richelieu  by  urging  the  king  to  recall 
the  queen-mother  contrary  to  the  will  of  that 
prelate,  who  in  consequence  procured  his  dis- 
mission and  exile  to  a  town  in  Lower  Brit- 
tany. After  the  cardinal's  death  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  died  in  the  house  of  the  society 
there  in  1651,  He  published  several  works, 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  the  most  popular  of 
which  was  "  La  Cour  Sainte,"  a  moral  work, 
illustrated  by  stories  which  do  more  honour  to 
his  piety  than  to  his  judgment.  The  others 
are  "  De  Eloquentia  sacra  et  hnmana,"  which 
was  several  times  reprinted;  "  Electorum  Sym- 
bolorum  et  Parabolarum  Historicarum  Syntag- 
mata," 1618,  4to;  "  Tragedia?  Sacra;" 
"  Apologie  pour  les  Religieux  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus ;"  "  Disputes  but  les  quatre 
livres  des  Rois,  touchant  I*  Education  des 
folio  ;  "  Symbolics  ^Bgyptiorum  Sa- 
M  La  vie  neutre  des  fiffes  devotes." 
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CAWTHORN  (James)  an  English  derg 
man,  a  native  of  Sheffield,  born  1719.  Hat 
ing  commenced  his  education  at  the  Sheffiel 
grammar-school,  he  completed  it  at  Clare-hal 
Cambridge  but  left  the  university  withot 
graduating.  He  was  afterwards  an  usher  i 
the  Soho  academy,  then  kept  by  Mr  Clan 
and  in  1743  obtained  the  mastership  of  sir  A 
Judd's  school  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent.  He  i 
author  of  the  "  Perjured  Lover,"  a  poem ;  a 
well  as  of  some  other  poetical  pieces  collect* 
after  his  decease,  and  printed  in  1771,  in  on 
8vo  volume.  They  are  sprightly  and  inge 
nious,  but  possess  nothing  to  exalt  them  beyom 
the  mass  of  mediocre  productions  of  the  sam 
period.  Mr  Cawthorn  was  killed  by  a  fa! 
from  his  horse  in  the  year  1761. — Chalmers' 
G.  Bwg.  Diet. 

CAXTON  (William)  an  Englishman,  me 
morable  for  having  first  introduced  the  art  o 
printing  into  his  native  country.  He  was  bon 
in  Kent  about  1410,  and  served  an  appren 
ticealiip  to  Robert  Large,  a  London  mercer 
who  in  1439  was  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  dead 
of  his  master,  Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands 
as  agent  for  the  Mercers'  company,  in  whicl 
situatiou  he  continued  about  twenty -three  years 
His  reputation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasion' 
ed  his  being  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Rich 
ard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com 
merce  between  Edward  IV,  and  Philip  duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  appears  subsequently  tc 
have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of  duke 
Charles,  the  son  of  Philip,  whose  wife,  the 
lady  Margaret  of  York,  distinguished  herseli 
as  the  patroness  of  Caxton.  Whilst  abroad  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  then  newly  disco- 
vered invention  of  printing.  (See  Fust,  John.) 
At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his  mistress,  he 
translated  from  the  French  a  work,  which  he 
entitled  "The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of 
Trove,  by  Raoul  le  Feure,"  which  he  printed 
at  Cologne,  1471,  in  folio.  This  book,  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  specimen  of  typography 
in  the  English  language,  is  reckoned  very  va- 
luable. At  the  famous  sale  of  the  duke  of 
Roxburgh's  library  in  181%,  a  copy  was  pur- 
chased by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  for  1060/. 
10*.  After  this  he  printed  other  works  abroad, 
chiefly  translations  from  the  French ;  and  at 
length  having  provided  himself  with  the 
means  of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he  re- 
turned thither,  and  in  1474  had  a  press  at 
Westminster  abbey,  where  he  printed  the 
"  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Cheese,"  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  first  typographical  work  ex- 
ecuted in  England.  Caxton  continued  to  exer- 
cise his  art  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during 
which  space  he  produced  between  fifty  and 
sixty  volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed 
or  translated  by  himself.  Among  his  most 
distinguished  patrons  were  John  Islip,  abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  those  two  learned  noble- 
men John  Tibetot,  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
Anthony  Wydeville,  earl  Rivers.  Caxton 
died  about  1492,  and  was  buried  according  to 
some  accounts  at  Campden  in  Gloucestershire ; 
though  others  state  his  interment  as  having 
taken  place  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
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rhe  following  lines  from  his  epitaph  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age : 
"  Moder  of  mere i,  shy  Me  him  from  th'  orribul 

fynd. 
And  bring  him  lyff  eternal,  that  never  hath 

ynd." 
—  Biog.  Brit.    Dibdins  Edit,  of  Ameo's  Hist, 
of  Printing. 

CAYLUS  (Anni  Claudi  Philip,  count 
de)  a  distinguished  French  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1692.  He  entered  into 
the  army  when  young,  and  served  with  repu- 
tation in  Catalonia  in  1711,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Friburg  in  1713.  On  peace  taking  place  he 
went  in  1715  to  Turkey  with  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  after  travelling  through  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  returned  home  in  1717,  bring- 
ing back  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions. He  then  visited  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  after  which  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
such  branches  of  them  as  were  cultivated  by 
the  ancients.  In  1731  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, and  he  employed  himself  in  writing  the 
lives  of  the  principal  artists  who  had  belonged 
to  it.  In  1742  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
me,.  ,er  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres.  His  reputation  extended  into  most 
European  countries,  and  gained  him  admission 
into  several  learned  academies.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1765.  He  published  «'  Recueil  d  .in- 
tiquites  Egyptiennes,  Etrusques,  Grecques,  et 
Romaines,  7  vols.  4to,  containing  a  description 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  collected 
during  his  travels  in  Italy  and  the  East.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  •'  Oeuvres  Badines," 
forming  12  vols.  8vo.  Count  de  Caylus  was 
distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  a  irethod  of 
painting  with  wax,  called  encaustic,  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  an  ancient  species  of  art  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  the  elder. — Nouv.  Diet  Hist. 
Bio*.  Univ.— 'The  marchioness  de  C.ylus, 
mother  of  this  nobleman,  wrote  a  work,  enti- 
tled '«  Les  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus," 
containing  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  A IV. — Diet,  des  Femmes  Celeb. 

CAZOTTE  (John)  a  French  commissar}'  of 
the  marine,  who  distinguished  himself  a*  'he  au- 
thor of  some  light  burlesque  poems.  Among 
his  works  are,  "  Olivier ;"  "  Le  Diable  Amou- 
reux ;"  and  •'  Le  Lord  Impromptu."  His 
pieces  were  published  together  with  the  title 
of  "  Oeuvres  Badines  et  Morales  de  Cazotte," 
Paris,  1798,  3  vols.  He  was  guillotined  in 
1792.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CEBES,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes  and  disci- 
ple of  Socrates,  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
nn  allegorical  piece,  entitled  "  Pinax"  or  the 
Tablet,  though  it  is  thought  by  some  critics  to 
b&  the  production  of  a  later  author ;  the  moral 
spirit  and  character  of  this  work  are  truly  So- 
cratic,  though  some  of  the  opinions  savour 
strongly  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  it  from  a  MS.  in  the  king's 
librarv,  was  published  by  Gronovius  in  1689, 
and  it  is  now  generally  printed  with  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus. — Brucker.   Moreri. 

CECIL  (Wimiam,  lord  Burleigh).    This 
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eminent  English  statesman  was  son  to  Richard 
Cecil,  master  of  the   robes   to  Henry  VIII, 
and  was  born  at   Bourne  in   Lincolnshire  in 
1520.    He  studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn, 
with   a  view  to  study  for  the  law.     Having 
carried  on  a  successful  controversy  with  two 
Irish  priests  on  the  subject  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy, he  obtained  the  notice  of  the  king; 
and  being  presented  with  the  reversion  of  the 
office  of  custos  brevium,  was  encouraged  to 
push  his  fortune  at  court.     Having  married 
the  sister  of  sir  John  Cheke,  he  was  by  hie 
brother-in-law  recommended  to  the  earl   of 
Hertford,  afterwards  the  protector  Somerset. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  took  for  a  second 
the  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  director 
of  the  studies  of  Edward  VI ;  and  by  his  al- 
liance with  this  lady,  herself  eminent  for  learn- 
ing, still  further  increased  his  influence ;  and 
he  rose  in  1547  to  the  post  of  master  of  re- 
quests, and  soon  after  to  that  of  secretary.  He 
endured  in  this  reign  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  befel  his  patron  Somerset,  but  always 
recovered  them ;  and  in  1551    was   knighted 
and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  The 
fate  of  Somerset  did  not  shake  him,  and  such 
was  his  personal   favour  with   Edward,  that 
even  the  haughty  Northumberland  treated  him 
with  consideration.    He  prudently  declined  in- 
terference in  aid  of  the  proclamation  of  lady 
Jane  Grey,  which  secured  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception from  queen  Mary,  although  he   for 
feited  his  office  because  he  would  not  change 
his  religion.     In   1555  he  attended  cardinal 
Pole  and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  of  peace  with  France  ;  and  on  his  return, 
being  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  honourably  distinguished  himself 
by  opposing  a  bill  brought  in   for  the   con- 
fiscation of  estates  in  the  case  of  religion.  His 
foresight  led  him  into  a  timely  correspondence 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth  previously  to  her 
accession ;  to  whom,  in  her  critical  situation, 
his  advice  was  exceedingly  serviceable.    On 
her  accession  in  1558,  he  was  appointed  privy 
counsellor  and  secretary  of  state.    One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  same  reign  was  the  settlement 
of  religion,  which  Cecil  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  prudence,  considering  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered.    In  foreign  affairs  he  show- 
ed much  tact  in  guarding  against  the  danger 
arising  from  the  catholic  powers,  and  very  ju- 
diciously lent  support  to  the  reformation  in 
Scotland.    The  general  tenor  of  Cecil's  policy 
was  cautious,  and  rested  generally  upon  an 
avoidance  of  open  hostilities,  and  a  reliance 
on  secret  negociation  and  intrigues  with  op- 
posing parties  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
with  a  view  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened  his  own  :  this,  upon  the  whole,  was  > 
mode  of  acting  scarcely  avoidable  in  the  the*, 
relative  position  of  England  with  a  powerful 
dissatisfied  party  at  home,  much   dangerous 
enmity  on  the  part  of  catholic  Europe,  and  tho 
existence  of  a  critical  alliance  between 
land  and  France.     On  the  suppression  of 
northern  rebellion  in  1571,  Elizabeth  raised 
|  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  bona 
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and  the  following  year  made  him  a  knight  n* 
the  garter.  He  is  charged  with  being  deeply 
engaged  in  fomenting  the  troubles  which  caused 
the  flight  of  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Mary 
Stuart  into  England;  and  after  the  discovery 
of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  never  ceased 
urging  her  trial  and  condemnation.  He  en- 
dured for  a  short  time  the  hypocritical  re- 
sentment of  Elizabeth,  after  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  but  after  awhile  recovered 
his  former  credit.  At  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened Spanish  invasion,  he  drew  up  the  plan  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  with  his  usual  care 
and  ability ;  but  soon  after  losing  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  became 
desirous  of  retiring  from  public  business,  and  of 
leaving  the  field  open  to  his  son  Robert,  af- 
terwards so  celebrated  as  earl  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  persuaded  however  to  keep  his  em- 
ployment, and  one  of  his  latest  efforts  was  to 
effectuate  a  peace  with  Spain,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  heated  councils  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  great  minister  died  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  ho- 
nours in  1598,  being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  He  left  behind  him  the  character  of 
the  ablest  minister  of  an  able  reign.  How  far 
the  emergencies  of  the  period  ought  to  excuse 
a  portion  of  his  dark  and  crooked  policy  it  may 
bo  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  de- 
cide, that  almost  every  school  of  politicians, 
under  similar  circumstances,  have  countenanced 
similar  laxity  under  the  plea  of  expediency. 
The  private  character  of  Burleigh  was  highly 
regarded,  for  although  he  failed  not  to  improve 
his  opportunities  as  a  courtier,  he  always  ex- 
hibited a  fund  of  probity  to  conciliate  esteem : 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  solid  learn- 
ing, gravity,  and  decorum,  which  in  that  age 
usually  accompanied  elevated  station.  In  his 
mode  of  living  he  was  noble  and  splendid,  but 
at  the  same  time  economical,  and  attentive  to 
the  formation  of  a  competent  fortune  for  his 
family.  His  early  occupation  as  a  statesman 
precluded  much  attention  to  literature,  but  he 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  few  Latin 
verses,  and  of  some  historical  tracts.  A  great 
number  of  his  letters  on  business  are  still  ex- 
tant— Biag.  Brit.  Aikin'sG.Biof.  Biog.  Diet. 
CECIL  (Robert)  earl  of  Salisbury,  second 
son  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  born,  according  to 
some  accounts,  about  the  year  1550,  but  his 
birth  may,  with  more  probability,  be  placed 
thirteen  years  later.  He  was  deformed  and  of 
a  weak  constitution,  on  which  account  he  was 
educated  at  home,  till  his  removal  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  Having  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, he  went  to  France  as  assistant  to  the 
English  ambassador  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  in 
1696  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  On  the  death  of  sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  he  succeeded  him  as  principal  secre- 
tary, and  continued  to  be  a  confidential  minis- 
ter of  queen  Elisabeth  to  the  end  of  her  reign. 
Having  secretly  supported  the  interests  of  James 
I,  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and 
taken  measures  to  facilitate  that  event,  he 
ppm  continued  in  office  under  the  new  sovereign, 
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and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1603  he  w 
created  a  baron ;  in  1604  viscount  Cranboun 
and  in  1605  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  san 
year  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  universii 
of  Cambridge,  and  made  a  knight  of  the  gai 
ter.  He  was  the  political  rather  than  th 
personal  favourite  of  the  king,  whom  he  serve 
with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  as  he  was  certain! 
the  ablest,  so  he  was  perhaps  also  the  boo 
estest  minister  who  presided  over  the  affairs  c 
state  during  that  reign.  In  1608,  on  th 
decease  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  the  earl  c 
Dorset,  that  office  was  bestowed  on  lord  Sa 
lisbury,  who  held  it  till  his  death  in  1612 
This  event  took  place  at  Marlborough,  as  hi 
was  returning  to  London  from  Bath,  whitbe 
he  had  gone  in  a  very  debilitated  state  o 
health  to  use  the  mineral  waters.  An  inter 
eating  account  of  this  journey,  and  of  the  las 
hours  of  this  eminent  statesman,  drawn  up  fr 
one  of  his  domestics,  may  be  found  in  "  Peck' 
Desiderata  Curios*. "  Lord  Salisbury  was  in 
terred  at  his  seat  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire 
He  was  the  author  of*'  A  Treatise  against  th 
Papists ;"  and  of  "  Notes  on  Dee's  Discourt 
on  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar ;"  an* 
some  of  his  letters,  dispatches,  and  speeches  a 
parliament  have  been  published. — Biog.  BriL 

CECIL  (Richard)  a  popular  divine  of  tha 
branch  of  the  church  of  England  which  em 
braces  principles  usually  denominated  eran 
gelical.  He  was  born  in  1748  ;  his  father 
who  was  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man 
being  scarlet  dyer  to  the  East  India  Company 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  in  the  first  in 
stance  intended  for  trade,  but  was  subsequent 
ly  led  to  study  with  a  view  to  taking  order 
under  the  establishment,  and  waa  entered  c 
Queen's  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  graduated 
and  being  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1777 
took  the  charge  of  some  curacies  in  Leicester 
shire,  whence  he  removed  to  Lewes  in  Sua 
sex,  where  two  smal  livings  were  procure* 
for  him  by  his  friends.  In  a  year  or  two  after 
wards  he  settled  in  London,  and  became  lee 
turer  of  Christchurch,  Spitalfields,  then  c 
Orange-street  and  Long-acre  chapels  in  sue 
cession,  and  lastly  of  St  John's  cnapel,  Bed 
ford-row;  where  his  efforts  obtained  consider 
able  attention,  and  advanced  him  highly  ii 
the  estimation  of  the  votaries  of  that  diTisioi 
of  theological  opinion,  of  which  he  was  then  i 
conspicuous  member.  In  1800  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  livings  of  Cobham  and  Bislej 
in  Surrey,  the  duty  of  which  he  performed  hi 
the  summer  months.  He  died  in  1810,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  leaving  behind  him  a  higt 
character  for  piety  and  benevolence.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons,  and  the  lives  of  John 
Bacon,  the  sculptor,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Cadogan,  which  were  published  after  hii 
death,  under  the  title  of  "  Cecil's  Lives,"  4 
vols,  8vo.  with  his  memoirs  prefixed. — Pratt'i 
Memoir  above  mentioned, 

CECROPS.  The  first  king  of  Athens.  Hs 
is  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and 
to  have  brought  over  a  colony  of  people  who 
inhabited  the  Saitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  whom 
he  settled  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Athen* 
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According  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  this 
event  took  place  about  BC.  1556.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  reign  is  reported  to  have  exceeded 
fifty  years.  Little  is  known  of  his  succes- 
sors previous  to  Erectheus,  but  in  the  list  af- 
forded of  the  Athenian  kings,  a  second  Ce- 
crops  stands  as  the  seventh. — Univ.  Hist. 
Morert. 

CELLARIUS  (Christopher)  a  man  of 
learniug  in  the  17th  century,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sm  ale  aid,  in  Franconia.  After  having  stu- 
died at  various  German  universities,  he  was  at 
the  age  of  thirty  chosen  professor  of  ethics  and 
the  oriental  languages  at  the  college  of  Weis- 
isenfels.  In  1675  he  removed  to  Weymar,  and 
was  afterwards  rector  of  the  college  of  Zeits, 
and  then  of  the  college  of  Mersburg.  Ou  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Halle  in  1694, 
he  was  apixrinted  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
history.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  sixty-eight 
His  productions  are  very  numerous,  compris- 
ing useful  editions  of  the  works  of  several  La- 
tin and  Greek  writers  ;  but  he  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  system  of  ancient  geography, 
entitled  "  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,"  of  which 
there  are  many  editions. — Solomon  Cella- 
nrus,  his  son,  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Ori- 
gines  et  Antiquitates  Mediae,'1  published  af- 
ter his  death,  at  Jena,  in  1701,  by  his  father. 
—Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet*  Hist* 

CELLIER  (Re mi)  a  learned  and  indus- 
trious ecclesiastical  historian.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bar-le-Duc,  and  entered  into  the  or- 
der of  Benedictines  in  the  congregation  of  St 
Vanne.  After  occupying  several  other  situa- 
tions, he  became  titular  prior  of  Flavignv, 
and  died  in  1761,  aged  seventy-three.  lie 
published  in  French  "  A  General  History  of 
Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Authors,"  IS  vols. 
4to,  17*9-1763.  This  work  is  copious  and 
minute,  but  the  history  extends  no  further  than 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Cellier  also 
wrote  an  answer  to  Barbeyrac's  strictures  on 
the  morality  of  the  fathers. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hi*. 

CELLINI  (Binvkmutu)  an  Italian  artist, 
remarkable  alike  for  his  professional  skill  and 
for  his  romantic  temper  and  strange  adven- 
tures. He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  court-musician,  who  practised 
the  art  of  carving  in  ivory.  His  father  wished 
him  to  study  music,  which  he  did  for  some 
time,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  h«  gratified  his 
own  inclination  by  becoming  apprentice  to  a 
goldsmith.  According  to  his  own  account  be 
soon  rivalled  the  best  workmen,  and  ere  long 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  chasing,  en- 
graving, and  statuary,  notwithstanding  his  tur- 
bulent disposition  involved  him  in  various  dif- 
ficulties, and  perpetually  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies.  After  various  adventures 
and  changes  of  scene  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  learnt  the  art  of  damascening  steel,  and 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  pope  Clement 
VII,  who  employed  him  both  as  an  artist  and 
an  engineer ;  and  he  boasts  that,  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
in  1 5S7,  he  fired  the  shot  which  killed  that 
celebrated  commander.  The  pope  subsequent- 
ly employed    him  to   make  stamps   for  the 
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Roman  mint,  and  the  coins  struck  from  them 
remain  monuments  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  Cel- 
lini. His  medals  also,  and  works  of  jewellery. 
!  executed  for  that  pontiff,  possess  great  beauty, 
!  After  the  death  of  Clement  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, and  under  the  patronage  of  the  grand 
duke  Alexander,  was  employed  in  the  Floren- 
;  tine  mint.  He  next  visited  France,  where  be 
!  was  well  received  by  the  king  Francis  I,  but 
soon  became  tired  of  the  country,  and  returned 
to  Italy.  Going  to  Rome,  he  was  taken  up 
and  imprisoned  a  long  time  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  on  the  charge  of  having  robbed  that 
fortress  during  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  made  his  escape,  was  retaken, 
and  very  severely  treated,  but  was  at  last  re- 
leased through  the  intercession  of  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara.  He  then  went  again  to  France, 
and  was  employed  chiefly  in  works  of  sculp- 
ture, and  casting  large  figures  in  metal,  oy 
which  he  added  much  to  his  reputation.  Af- 
ter staying  about  five  years  in  France,  he  re- 
visited his  native  city,  and  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  Here  he 
displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius  by  some  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  sculpture,  among  which  may 
be  particularized  statues  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, and  a  crucifix.  Cellini  wrought 
both  in  marble  and  in  metal,  and  emulated  in 
his  works  of  statuary  the  fame  of  his  great 
master  Michael  Angelo ;  at  the  celebration  of 
whose  obsequies  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
of  the  attendant  professors  of  his  favourite  art. 
This  ingenious  but  very  eccentric  artist  died  at 
Florence,  February  15th,  1570,  and  was  in- 
terred, with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  chapter 
house  of  the  Nunziata.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  of  one 
on  sculpture  and  the  casting  of  metals ;  but 
betides  these  he  wrote  a  very  extraordinary 
work,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini," translated  into  English,  and  published 
by  Dr  Nugent  in  1771,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  with  tfa  notes 
and  observations  of  G.  P.  Carpani,  translated 
by  Thomas  Roscoe,  appeared  in  18*2,  1  vols. 
8vo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces 
of  auto-biography  existing.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  improbable,  and  the  writer  in- 
dulges in  such  a  strain  of  panegyric  on  his 
own  actions  and  talents,  that  the  work  might 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  romance,  if  he  had 
not  left  such  specimens  of  his  skill  as  show 
that,  however  he  may  have  exaggerated  with 
regard  to  his  personal  prowess  and  deeds  of 
arms,  he  has  not  overrated  his  abilities  as  an 
artist. — Vasari.    Life  by  himself. 

CELSUS  (Aulvs  Cornelius)  a  celebrated 
Roman  writer  on  medicine,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  personal  history ; 
but  he  is  supposed  from  his  name  to  hare  be- 
longed to  the  Cornelian  family,  and  to  have 
resided  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  much  disputed  whether  he  was  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  a  question  which  may 
be  decided  in  the  negative,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Qnrntilian  that  he  wrote  books  on  rhetoric* 
philosophy,  military  tactics,  and  rural 
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as  well  as  on  medicine ;  wherefore  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  like  the  elder  Cato,  he  studied  the 
latter  science  merely  as  a  branch  of  general 
knowledge.  His  treatise,  "Do  Medicina," 
comprised  in  eight  books,  contains  a  general 
compendium  of  physic  and  surgery,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  As- 
clepiades.  Celsus  wrote  in  a  style  of  simpli- 
city and  elegance  which  distinguishes  him 
among  the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  when 
a  taste  for  meretricious  ornament  in  composi- 
tion began  to  prevail.  The  best  editions  of 
the  treatise  on  medicine  are  those  of  Almelo- 
veen,  Padua,  1722,  8vo ;  Krause,  Lips.  1766, 
8vo  ;  and  Targa,  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  2  vols.  4to. 
The  other  works  of  Celsus  are  lost. — Freind's 
Hist,  of  Phyt.     Hutchinson's  Biog.  Med. 

CELSUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Epicurean 
sect,  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  controver- 
sial opponents  of  Christianity.  He  was  born 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  was  led  to  compose  a  work  against  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
True  Discourse,"  of  which  nothing  remains 
except  the  quotations  from  it,  given  by  Origen, 
who  refuted  it.  According  to  Cave  and  Mo- 
sheim,  these  make  him  a  mere  caviller,  but 
Du  Pin  and  Brucker  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  of  the  Pagan  writers  against  the 
Christians.  Origen  asserts,  that  he  promised 
another  work — "  On  the  Life  to  be  led  by  those 
who  mean  to  follow  the  Rules  of  Philosophy." 
A  piece  "  Against  Magic,"  is  also  ascribed 
to  him,  by  both  Origen  and  Lucian,  the  latter 
of  whom  seems  to  have  been  me  intimate 
friend  of  Celsus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  dia- 
logues against  the  impostor  Alexander,  enti- 
tled "  Pseudomantis." — Brucker.  Mosheim. 
Du  Pin. 

CENNINI  (Cxnnino)  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  14th  century,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous Giotto.  He  deserves  notice  as  the  author 
of  the  oldest  treatise  on  painting  extant.  This 
work,  entitled  "  Instruzione  Pittoriche,"  re- 
mained quite  unnoticed  and  unknown  in  the 
Vatican  library,  till  it  was  discovered  by  the 
chevalier  Tambroni,  who  published  it  at  Home 
in  1821.  Among  the  information  it  affords, 
are  notices  relative  to  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil ;  the  discovery  of  which  has  usually  been 
ascribed  to  an  artist  who  lived  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.— (See  Eyck,  John  ab.) — Literary  Ga- 
zette, No.  223. 

CENTLIVRE  (Susanna)  a  dramatic  writer, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Freeman,  who,  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  parliamentary  cause,  deemed  it 
necessary,  on  the  Restoration,  to  remove  to 
Ireland,  where  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
born  in  1667.  Her  mind  having  early  imbibed 
a  romantic  turn,  on  being  unkindly  treated  by 
those  who  had  the  care  of  her  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  she  formed  the  resolution  of 
going  to  London.  Travelling  by  herself  on 
foot,  she  was  met  by  Mr  Hammond,  father  of 
the  author  of  the  love  elegies,  then  a  student  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  persuaded  her 
ie  the  habit  of  a  boy,  in  which  dis- 
J&Ttd  with  him  some  months  at 
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college.    At  length,  fearing  a  discovery,  he  in- 
duced her  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis,  where, 
being  yet  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  mar- 
ried a   nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.       Be- 
coming a  widow  within  a  year,  she  took  far  a 
second  husband  an  officer  of  the  array,  of  the 
name  of  Carrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  the 
second  year  of  their  wedlock.     This  event  in 
her  singular  career  reduced  her  to  considera- 
ble distress,  and  led  her  to  attempt  dramatic 
composition.     Her    first    production    was  a 
tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Perjured  Husband," 
which  was  performed  in  1700.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  comedies,  chiefly  translations 
from  the  French,  which   exhibited  the    viva- 
city  that  distinguishes    her  literary  charac- 
ter,   and    met    with    some    temporary    suc- 
cess.   She  also  tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on 
the  provincial  boards,  and  by  that   means  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  her  third  and  last  hus- 
band Mr  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to 
queen  Anne,  whom  she  married  in  1706.    She 
still  continued  writing  for  the  stage,  and  pro- 
duced several  more  comedies.     Some  of  these 
remain  stock  pieces,  of  which   number,  are — 
"  The  Busy  Body,"    "  The   Wonder,"   and 
"  A  Bold  Stroke   for  a  Wife."     They  are  di- 
verting from   the  bustle  of    the  incident,  and 
the  liveliness  of  the  characters  ;   but  want  the 
accompaniments  of  adequate    language,   and 
forcible  delineation ;  yet  her  Marplot  in  "  The 
Busy  Body,"  is  a  genuine  comic  picture,  and 
the  jealous  embarrassment  in  "  The  Wonder/ 
is  well  conceived.  In  another  respect  they  free- 
ly partook  of  the  license  of  the  age,    though 
not  of  the  grossness  of  her  predecessor,  Mrs 
Behn.    Mrs  Centlivre  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Steele,  Farquhar,  Rowe,  and  othex  wits  of  the 
day;  having  however  offended  Pope  she  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  but  is  introduced  by 
no  means  characteristically.     She  was   hand- 
some in   person,   and  her   conversation    was 
sprightly  and  agreeable ;  her  disposition  also 
appears  to  have  been  friendly  and  benevolent. 
She  died  in  1725.    Besides  her  dramatic  works 
published  in  3  vols,  12mo,  1763,  a  volume  of 
her  poems  and  letters  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Boyer. — Biog.  Dram.     Biog.  Brit, 

CEOLWOLPH  or  CEOLWULF,  a  king  of 
Northumberland  in  the  8th  century,  who  is 
warmly  praised  by  Bede  for  his  religious  zeal 
and  love  of  justice.  The  early  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  tranquillity,  and  is  described  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But 
the  talents  of  this  prince  fitted  him  to  govern 
only  in  peaceful  times :  and  his  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Ethelbald, 
king  of  JMercia,  Ceolwolph  abdicated  his  crown, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
farne,  where  he  rendered  himself  famous  by 
the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  monachisnu — Bede. 

CEPHALON,  a  native  of  Ionia,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Troy  ;  and  he  likewise 
wrote  an  epitome  of  general  history  from  the 
time  of  Ninus  io  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses,  probably  in 
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imitation  of  Herodotus.  He  is  said  to  have 
affected  not  to  know  the  place  of  his  nativity  ; 
being  induced  by  a  ridiculous  vanity,  to  imagine 
that  different  cities  would  contend  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  given  birth  to  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  Homer. — Lempriere's  Bibl.  Class. 

CERCEAU  (John  Antony  ou)  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1670.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  liveliness  of  his  parts.  In  1705  he 
published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  which 
gained  him  much  reputation  He  soon  how- 
ever quitted  Latin,  to  write  poetry  in  his  native 
language,  but  this  is  not  much  admired.  He 
wrote  some  dramatic  pieces  for  the  youth  in 
the  Jesuits*  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  His 
comedies  are  lively  and  pleasant,  but  hastily 
and  negligently  written.  His  principal  works 
are — "  Reflections  on  French  Poetry ;"  "  A 
Critique  on  Abbe  Boileau's  History  of  the 
Flagellants ;"  "  History  of  the  last  Revolu- 
tion in  Persia  ;"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Rienzi,"  which  he  left  unfinished, 
but  which  was  completed  by  father  Brumoy, 
who  published  it  in  1733.  He  also  wrote  se- 
veral papers  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  parti- 
cularly dissertations  on  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients. He  died  in  1730. — Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hitt. 

CERDA  (Johw  Lewis  dela)  was  horn  at 
Toledo,  and  entering  among  the  Jesuits  in 
1574,  taught  in  various  places  with  much  dis- 
tinction. His  principal  work,  a  "  Commen- 
tary on  Virgil,"  has  been  several  times  print- 
ed, and  is  a  work  of  great  research,  but  heavy 
and  inelegant.  He  was  aUo  the  author  of  a  "Com- 
mentary upon  the  works  of  Tertullian,  of  which 
he  printed  two  volumes,  containing  only  a  part 
of  them.  He  likewise  published  a  work,  enti- 
tled "  Adversaria  Sacra,"  folio,  1696.  His 
great  learning  acquired  for  him  the  friendship 
of  pope  Urban  VIII.  He  died  in  1643.— Du 
Pin.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CERQUOZZI  (Marcello)  known  as  Mi- 
chael Angelo  delle  Battaglie,  a  painter,  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1602.  His  father,  who  was 
a  jeweller,  perceiving  his  son's  inclination  for 
the  art,  placed  him  with  several  masters  ;  and 
at  length  he  attached  himself  to  the  manner  of 
Bamboccio,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
cellence in  martial  subjects,  battles,  &c.  from 
which  he  derived  his  name.  His  personal 
character  was  jovial  and  pleasant,  with  a  por- 
tion of  humour,  not  un frequently  displayed  in 
his  works,  which  were  much  esteemed,  and 
produced  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
principal  is  in  the  palace  of  Spada  at  Rome, 
and  re  pre  hen  ts  a  crowd  of  Neapolitan  Lazzaroni 
shouting  applause  to  Massaniello.  He  died  at 
Rome  of  a  fever  in  1660. — D'Argenville  Vies 
de  Peint. —  Pilkingtons  Diet,  of  Paint. 

CERINTHUS,  an  heresiarch  of  the  first 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Antioch, 
and  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  compounded  a  doctrine 
from  tl<e  Jews,  Gnostics,  and  Christians ;  in 
which  t>£  taught,  that  Jesus  was  a  hwui  with 
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whom  the  God  or  Christ  was  united  at.  th« 
time  of  his  baptism,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
i£ons  sent  down  for  that  purpose  by  the  Al  • 
mighty.  He  also  embraced  the  notion  of  a 
millenium ;  and  is  said  to  have  admitted  no 
other  gospel  than  that  of  St  Matthew,  and  to 
have  altogether  rejected  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul.  Iramens  states,  that  St  John  quitted  a 
bath  on  seeing  Cerinthus  enter,  lest  it  should 
fall  on  such  an  enemy  to  Christ ;  evidently  ont 
of  the  pious  fabrications,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  horror  of  heretics.  From 
the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millenium 
in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is,  by  some  who  reject  it, 
attributed  to  Cerinthus. — Cave.  Hist.  Liter* 
BuyU.     Mosheim. 

CERVANTES  DE  SAAVEDRA  (Mi- 
guel) the  most  widely  celebrated  writer  of 
modern  Spain,  was  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares 
in  1547.  He  describes  his  own  descent  as 
honourable,  and  certainly  his  education  was 
liberal,  but  he  never  adverts  to  his  youth  ;  and 
his  service  as  a  common  volunteer  on  board 
the  fleet  of  Mark  Antonv  Colonna,  seems  to 
prove  that  he  h^d  no  other  patrimony  than  his 
learning,  not  to  mention  his  previous  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  cardinal 
Aquaviva.  He  lost  his  left  hand  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  but  served  under  Colonna  three 
years  longer  in  Naples,  when  he  quitted  the 
service  in  order  to  return  to  Spain,  but  was 
unfortunately  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair, 
and  carried  into  Algiers.  Here  he  remained 
in  captivity  upwards  of  five  years,  during  which 
period  several  romantic  and  daring  traits  of 
character  are  related  of  him.  The  principal  of 
these — a  bold  avowal  to  the  enraged  dey,  of 
his  being  the  author  of  a  plan  for  himself  and 
other  slaves  to  escape,  which  had  been  frbs- 
trated  by  the  treachery  of  a  confederate — is 
alluded  to  in  the  story  of  the  captive  in  Don 
Quixote.  At  length,  (by  what  means  does  not 
appear,)  his  ransom  was  effected,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  where  he  had  previously 
acquired  some  poetical  reputation,  which  was 
now  much  augmented  by  his  pastoral,  in  six 
books,  called  "  Galatea,  which  he  published 
in  1584,  and  addressed  to  Ascanio  Colonna ; 
and  the  same  year  he  married  Donna  Catalina 
Salazar.  For  some  years  little  is  known  of  him, 
except  that  he  wrote  several  dramatic  poems, 
and  was  finally  lodged  in  jail  for  debt.  The 
fact  of  his  writing  Don  Quixote,  in  this  forlorn 
situation,  forms  another  striking  example  of  the 
frequent  infelicity  of  genius.  The  first  part  of 
this  admirable  production,  was  printed  m  1605, 
and  the  sale  was  prodigious.  It  was  read  by 
all  ranks  and  ages,  and  the  fame  of  it  quickly 
reaching  foreign  countries,  it  was  rapidly  trans* 
lated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
With  respect  to  the  author,  it  appears  to  have 
liberated  him  from  prison,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained him  the  patronage  of  the  count  of  Le- 
mos ;  but  nothing  much  seems  to  have  been 
done  for  him,  as  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  ha- 
bitual indigence.  In  1613  he  published  his 
"  Novels,"  which,  however  inferior  to  his 
Quixote,  occasionally  discover  the  hand  of  the 
author.     While  preparing  for  the  press   a 
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second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  he  was  anticipated  i  gether  extravagant  in  the  composition  of  the 
by  Avellaneda,  (see  Art.  Avellaneda)  an  incident  and  adventure ;  but  the  same  fine  veia 
Arragouian  writer  of  rery  mean  comparative  •  of  humour  which  distinguishes  Quixote,  is  of- 
genius,  who  not  only  continued  his  plan,  but, !  ten  exhibited  ;  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable 


with  singular  assurance,  loaded  the  author  of 
it  with  personal  abuse.     Cervantes    however 
soon  asserted  bis  right,  by  publishing  a  genuine 
second  part  in  1615,  which  was  received  with 
great  avidity  by  all  the  admirers  of  the  first ; 
and  to  prevent  all  future  intermeddling,  he 
conducts  his  hero  to  his  death -bed,  as  Addi- 
son did  sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  About  the  same 
time  he  also  published  his  *'  Voyage  to  Par- 
nassus/1 an  irouical  satire  on  the  bad  poets  of 
the  day,  and  on  the  false  taste  of  their  patrons. 
Such  was  his  poverty  at  this  time,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  eight  plays,  and  as  many  inter- 
ludes, to  a  bookseller,  wanting  the  means  of 
publishing  them  on  his  own  account.    His  last 
work  was  "  The  Travels  of  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  in  print. 
An  affectionate  dedication  of  this  work  to  his 
best  patron  the  count  de  Lemos,  is  dated  April 
19,  1617.   He  resignedly  mentions  therein  the 
speedy  approach  of  death,  which  accordingly 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  On  a  work  so  celebrated 
and  universally  well  known  as  Don  Quixote, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dilate.    It  may  suf- 
fice to  observe,  that  it  has  not  only  been  natu- 
ralized as  a  classic  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
but  in  some  measure  has  contributed  to  ob- 
scure all  the  other  literature  of  the  same  coun- 
try.    Perhaps  no  single  work  has  more  uni- 
versally diffused  a  feeling  of  urbane  humour, 
or  proved  more  fertile  as  a  source  of  piquant 
and  well-tempered  allusion.    It  need  not  be 
added,  that  various  theories  have  been  started 
*n  regard  to  the  object  of  the  author  ;  and  an 
intention  to  laugh  down  chivalry  in  particular, 
has  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  a  feeling  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  extravagant  adventure  in  the   old  ro- 
mance, still  in  high  favour,  led  to  the  idea ; 
and  that  for  the  rest,  the  author  followed  where 
his  genius  led  him.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Cer- 
vantes, by  this   felicitous    work,    has  given 
name  to  a  modification  of  humour  irresisti- 
tibly  piquant  in  its  assumptive    gravity,  and 
graceful  management  of  the  comic   and  ri- 
diculous, which  from  him  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Cervantic,  and  a  complete  idea  of 
it    can    scarcely  be  conveyed  by   any  other 
epithet.     An  overstrained  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  against  Don  Quixote,  on  the  ground  that 
it  lowered  the  adventurous  turn  of  the  Spanish 
nation  ;  and  people  have  been  found,  who,  in 
the  face  of  the  miserable  misgovernment  of 
that  country,  from  Philip  II  downwards,  can 
discover  no  competent  reason  for  the  national 
decline  of  Spain,  except  the  ridicule  in  this 
work.     As  a  dramatist,  Cervantes    appears 
to  have  obtained  no  great  reputation,   even 
among  his  countrymen.    His  "  Galatea/'  is 
too  scholastic;    the  shepherds    argue    upon 
love  with  the  metaphysical  acumen  of  school - 
;  and  the  general  tone,   even  including 
language,  is  stiff  and  unnatural.    "  The 
"      at  Ptntt»  and  Sigiamunda/'  is  alto- 


than  the  excess  of  it  in  the  preface,  composed  m 
extreme  poverty,  and  during  the  last  stage  of 
a  hopeless  sickness.    Of  the  various  editions 
of  Don  Quixote  it  would  be  useless  to  pretend 
to  give  an  account,  but  it  may  be  as  well  for 
the  English  reader  to  know,  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Jervas  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Smol- 
let  in  its  conveyance  of  the  raciness  of  the 
original.     His  novels  are  next  in  popularity  to 
Don  Quixote,  and  these  have  also  been  very 
widely  translated.    With  the  exception  of  Ins 
dramas,  there  are  English  and  French  versions 
of  nearly  all  his  works ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,   that  a  magnificent  edkion  of  Don 
Quixote  with  engravings  from   the  designs  of 
Smirke,   has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
published  in  London* — Life  by  Don  Juan  Safer- 
coda,  Madrid,  1778. 

CERUTTI  (Joseph  Antony   Joachim)  t 
miscellaneous  writer  and  poet,   was  born  si 
Turin  in  1738.     He  entered  the  society  of  Je- 
suits, and  became  a  professor  in  the  college  at 
Lyons.     He  gained  two  prizes  in    1761,  frost 
the  academy  at  Toulouse  and  Dijon  :  one  on 
the  difference  between  ancient   and  moderi 
republics ;  the  other  on  the  subject  of  duelling. 
He  took  a  warm  part  in  the  Revolution,  os 
which  side  he  conducted  a  periodical  paper, 
called  <«  Feuille   Villageoise,     and  became  i 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly.     He  died 
in  1799.     His  works  are — 1.  "  Essay  on  tat 
question,  *  Combien  un  Esprit  trop  subtil  re- 
semble a  un  Esprit  faux  V"  8vo. ;  2.  "  Let 
Jardins  de  Bets,     a  poem,  8vo ;  5.  "  L'Aigie 
et  le  Hibou,"  an  apologue;    4.  "Lea  vrais 
Plaisirs  ne  sont  raits  que  pour  la  Vertu,"  4to; 
5.  '•  Lettre  sur  les  avantages  et  l'origine  de  It 
Gaiete  Francoise,"  12mo;    6.    "   Recueilos 
quelques  Pieces  de  Literature  en  Prose  et  ea 
Vers."  7.  *'  Pourquoi  les  Arts  utiles  ne  sont  ih 
pas  cultivls  pr&erablement   aux  Arts  agrea- 
Lies  ;"  7.  De  l'interet  d'un  Ouvrage  dans  1* 
sujet,  le  plan,   et  le  style,"   8vo  ;    9.  4«  Soi 
l'Origine  et  les  Effets  du  desir  de  transmettrs 
son  Nom  &  la  Posterite." — Nouv.  Diet.  Hi*. 
CESAROTTI  (Melchior)  an  Italian  poet 
and  cultivator  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  last 
century.     He  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
wards  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  language* 
His  taste  and  learning  are  conspicuous  in  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer; 
another  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  which  some 
critics  have  preferred  to  the  English  Ossian  of 
Macpherson ;   a  course  of  Greek  literature, 
with  translated  selections  from  the  works  oi 
Greek  writers ;  essays  on  the  sources  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from    tragedy ;   on  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  poetry ;  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  languages   and  of  taste ;   and  on  t  w 
Italian  language.      Cesarotti  was  secretary  to 
the  Academy  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts  at  Padua ;  and  a  member  of  die  Royal 
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Academies  of  Naples  and  of  Mantua.  He 
died  in  1808. — Cordelia  Storia  delta  Letter- 
at ura  Italiana.     Biog.  Univ. 

CESI  (Bartholomew)  an  eminent  painter, 
wan  born  at  Bologna  in  1556,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Geo.  Francesco  Bezzi,  called  Nosadella. 
Contemporary  with  the  Caracci,  he  possessed 
their  esteem,  though  not  unfrequently  painting 
in  competition  with  them.  His  works  were 
greatly  esteemed,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  secession  of  the  painters 
in  1595  from  the  society  of  artizans,  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  been  associated.  Se- 
veral of  his  pictures  are  contained  in  the 
churches  of  Bologna ;  but  his  most  celebrated 
production,  a  set  of  ten  fresco  pictures,  from 
the  life  of  ^-Eneas,  arc  in  the  Palazzo  Fair. 
He  died  in  1627.—D'ArgenviUe  Vies  de  Feint. 
P'dkington. 

CHABOT  (Francis)  a  capuchin  friar,  who 
was  a  native  of  St  Geniez-Dol,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  he  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  vows,  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  actor  in  the  turbulent 
scenes  which  ensued.  His  principles  procured 
him  the  place  of  grand  vicar  to  the  abbe.  Gre- 
goire,  bishop  of  Blois  ;  and  in  September  1791, 
he  was  named  deputy  to  the  legislation  from 
the  department  of  Loire  and  Cher.  He  join- 
ed in  the  measures  of  the  most  violent  and 
sanguinary  anarchists,  and  advanced  unfound- 
ed denunciations  against  La  Fayette,  Rocham- 
beau,  and  other  moderate  men.  In  June  1792 
he  was  accused  of  having  recommended  the 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  and  shortly  after  he 
caused  himself  to  be  wounded,  with  a  view  to 
fix  on  the  royal  party  the  odium  of  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  patriot.  He  was 
principally  concerned  in  exciting  the  horrible 
massacre  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  he  in- 
sulted Louis  XVI,  when  that  unfortunate 
prince  took  refuge  in  the  national  assembly. 
When  the  Parisian  mob,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  mouth,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and 
began  to  murder  the  priests  and  other  persons 
who  had  been  arrested,  Chabot  was  sent  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bloody  work  ;  but  he  return- 
ed, and  reported  to  the  legislative  body,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hinder  the  justice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Being  re* elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  opposed  the  decree  for  allowing 
counsel  to  the  king  on  his  trial,  and  voted  for 
his  death.  In  November  1793,  he  denounced 
Delaunay  d* Angers  and  Julien  de  Toulouse  as 
conspirators  against  the  state  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  March  following,  he  was  arrested  as  an  ac- 
complice in  their  schemes,  and  notwithstanding 
his  pressing  solicitations  for  mercy  to  Robes- 
piere  was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  and  beheaded 
April  5th,  1794,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.— Diet,  de*  Hommes  Marquans  du  lQme 
Steele. 

CHADUC  (Lewis)  a  French  antiquary  of 
tfie  17th  century,  who  was  a  native  of  Riom 
«n  Auvergne.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at 
pourges,  under  the  celebrated  James  Cujas ; 
and  returning  to  Riom,  became  a  counsellor 
9f  the  prewual  court  io  that  city,    He  made 
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j  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  formed  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  scarce  books,  medals,  ancient  mar- 
bles, and  sculptured  gems.  His  cabinet  con- 
tained more  than  two  thousand  specimens  o* 
ancient  gems,  of  which  he  procured  copper- 
plate engravings  to  be  made,  and  arranged 
them  systematically  in  fifteen  classes.  Ill- 
health  prevented  Chaduc  from  publishing  this 
work.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  treatise 
"  De  Anuulis."  His  death  took  place  in  1638, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four ;  and  the  whole 
or  a  considerable  part  of  his  collection  wac 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  royal  cabinet 
at  Paris. — New  Memoir $  of  Literature ,  vol.  5, 
CHALCIDIUS,  a  platonic  philosopher, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  or  third  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  much -esteemed  com- 
mentary on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1617, 4to  ;  another  at  Hamburgh  by  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  works 
of  St  Hippolytus,  1718.  Some  writers  have 
decreed  him  a  Christian,  because  he  mention© 
the  inspiration  of  Moses  ;  but  he  simply  speak* 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in 
relation  thereto,  without  stating  his  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  adopts  the  Metempsychosis, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  other  Pagan 
doctrines  of  Plato. — Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius)  a  mo- 
dern Greek,  was  born  at  Athens,  and  takiu^ 
refuge  in  Italy  after  the  victory  of  Mahomet  II 
over  Constantinople,  he  settled  at  Perugia  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language.  In  1471  he 
was  invited  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci, to  succeed  Argyropolus  as  Greek  profes- 
sor. From  this  situation  he  was  driven  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  rival  named  Angelo  Poliziano, 
who  taught  both  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence; 
but  he  still  possessed  the  friendship  of  Lo- 
renzo, who  respected  the  worth  and  simplicity 
of  his  character.  On  the  death  of  that  prince 
in  1492,  he  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis 
Sforza,  and  taught  there  for  many  years  with 
great  reputation.  His  only  work  was  a  Greek 
grammar,  which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1525,  and  at  Basil  in  1556.  The  simplicity 
of  his  character  was  very  great,  being  entirely 
free  from  that  artifice  and  craft  which  distin- 
guishes the  Greeks.  He  died  at  Milan  in 
151  L—IIodiut  de  Grcci*  illustri.  Tiraboschi. 
Moreri. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Laonicts)  a  native  of 
Athens,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks  in  Greek, 
from  1298  to  1462.  This  history,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Conrad  Clauser,  is  in- 
teresting in  its  details  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  contains  some 
valuable  information,  though  many  facts  are 
not  authenticated.  It  also  appeared  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  the  Louvre  in  1650,  and  there  is 
a  French  translation  by  Vignere,  continued  by 
Meserai,  which  was  published  in  166$.— 
Vnuius  Hist*  Gretc  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet 
Hist.  . 

CHALKS.    (See  Dx  Cv  lss.)  M 

CHALLE  (Charles  Michael  Amoxlsj)    ^| 
professor  of  fre  academy  of  nafafeqL,  V.  *xpJN 
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a  successful  imitator  of  the  work*  of  Guicio  He  wrote  a  tract,  called  "  The  Virtues  of  ? 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  His  most  esteemed  pro-  tre,"  1584,  4 to.  Kdwafd  Chaiom  n  >  t» 
duction  it  at  St  Hippolito,  and  represent*  llie  the  foreguing,  was  horn  in  1. "-»</<),  a:. J  Ik. 
clergy  of  Home  congratulating  that  Saint  on  his  t-urlv  di&tinuuiid.ed  as  a  divine,  bfcaiif  pr: 
convention,  He  was  honoured  with  letters  of  (ipal  of  Alhau-hall,  Oxford,  and  chaplain 
nobility,  and  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  .lames  I.  lie  left  behind  him  several  *•  rn^-i 
died  at  Paris  in  1778.  He  left  a  manuscript  and  a  work  entitled  "The  Authority,  li.iver: 
translation  of  the  works  of  Pi  nine  si,  and  Tra-  Hty.aTjd  Visibility  of  the  Chur'.li/'  4:o,  l&*b. 
vels in  Italy. — Diet.  llL*t.  James   and  Thomas,    likewise    sons    of   t 

CHALMERS  (Cikohce)  see  appendix.  last-mentioned  sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  joir.ed  t 

CHALONER  ^«ir  Thomases  learned  writer  parliament,  and  both  sat  a*  judges  on  the  tr 
and  diplomatic  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration,  rr.es>eiig< 
was  born  in  London  about  151  ;>,  and  edu-  being  sent  to  am  st  the  former,  lie  took  ]«::><. 
cated  at  Cambridge.  Accompanying  sir  Henry  1  le  was  the  author  of  a  *hort  treatise  on  i 
Kncvet,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  em-  Isle  of  Man,  appended  to  King's  Vale  15-.>i 
peror  (Charles  V,  in  the  ill-concerted  expedi-  of  Cheshire.  Thomas  Chaloner  made  i 
tion  of  that  sovereign  against  Algiers,  he  nar-  '  e<caj>e  to  Holland,  where  lie  died  in  icki 
rowly  escaped  drowning.  On  his  return  to  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  preti-ndtrad. 
En«'iand  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  pro-  \  rovery  of  the  tomb  of  Mus-es. —  Wood's  .li'.v 
tector  Somerset,  by   whom  he  was  knighted  ;  Own. 


for  his  biavery  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh. 
After  the  fall  and  death  of  that  nobleman,  he 
remained  in  privacy  until  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  ;  when,  by  the  influence  of  Cecil,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  He  returned  in  l5oo\  and  published 
the  first  part  of  his  greatest  work,  "On  the 
right  ordering  of  the  English  Commonwealth," 
which  publication  he  did  not  long  survive,  but 
died  in  October  I5ti.i,  in  his  fortieth  year.  I  lis 
principal  works  are — 1.  The  production  al- 
ready mentioned,  which,  in  its  complete  form, 
was  printed  at  I^ondon  in  l.'>79,  4to,  under 
the  title  of  "  l)e  Rcpublica  Anglonim  instau- 
randa."  i.\  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces, 
entitled  "  De  illustrium  quorundam  encomiis 
miscellanea  epigrammatis  ac  epitapliiis  non- 
nullis."—  hiofr.  Brit. 

CHALONER  fsh?  Thomas)  the  younger, 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry,  was  the  son  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  article,  and  born  in  l.V>9.  On 
the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Hurlcigh  took  the 
charge  of  his  education,  and  first  placed  him 
at  St  Paul's  school,  whence  he  was  removed 
to    Magdalen  college,    Oxford.      On    quitting 


CHALI.ONF.R  (Richard)  Catholic  hi*!,: 
of  IK'hra,  and  very  eminent  as  a  divine  c-f  lb 
persuasion,  was  the  son  of  a  wine-cooper 
l.ewts  in  Sussex,  who  was  himself  a  rigid  dj 
writer.  He  was  born  in  1691,  and  his  fath 
dying  while  he  was  in  his  infancy,  his  inotht 
who  was  either  then  a  Catholic  or  shortly  b 
came  so,  met  with  protection  from  two  arfcie; 
families  of  that  religion  in  Sussex  and  Hamj 
shire,  who  educated  her  son  in  the  prattioe  i 
their  own  faith.  He  received  instruction  at  tii 
English  college  of  Douay,  and  in  due  tis 
took  orders,  and  was  appointed  professor  < 
divinity  in  that  establishment.  In  17:50  h 
was  appointed  to  the  English  mission  ;  an 
during  a  long  life,  in  the  course  of  which  h 
U'caine  bishop  of  Debra  and  apostolic  vica 
of  the  southern  district,  was  deemed  a  leadin 
divine  and  controversialist  by  the  Cathnhu 
His  principal  works  are — 1.  "  The  Catholi 
ChrMian  instructed  in  the  Sacraments.  Sarn 
Jices,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,"  Thi 
was  iu  reply  to  the  celebrated  work  on  th< 
"  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism,' 
by  Dr  Conyers  Middleton.  *i>.  "  Memoirs  u 
Missionary  Priests,  and  others,  of  both  St- xe« 
who  suffered  on  account  of  their  Religion  fron 


college  he  went  abroad  and  visited  several  |  1  ->77  to  IdSH;"  T>.  "Spirit  of  Dissenting 
parts  of  Europe,  but  es]>ecially  Italy,  where  he  .Teachers  ;*'  4.  "  Grounds  of  the  old  R<rli 
was  very  industrious  in  his  inquiries  in  prac-  ^  gion  ;"  ;">.  "  Unerring  Authority  of  the  Catho- 
tical  science,  especially  chemistry.  W  hen  he  |  lie  Church  :"  t>.  "  TlieCity  of  God  ;"  7.  "A 
returned  home  in  158»,  he  appeared  much  at  ■  Caveat  against  Methodism";*'  8.  ••  The  Devo- 
court,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  deport-  ;  tiou  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  truly  re- 
ment  and  accomplishments.  In  1591  he  was  '  presented  ;"  9.  "  The  Papist  Misrepresented 
knighted  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  disco-  '  and  Represented  ;"  abridged  from  Gother 
▼ered  the  first  alum  mines  known  in  this  '  To  these  may  be  added  various  other  tracts  if 
country,  on  his  estate  near  Gisborough  in  support  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  oppo 
Yorkshire,  led  bv  the  resemblance  of  the  soil  ■  sition  to  Protestantism.  life  died  in  1781  at 
to  that  of  the  Solfaterra  at  Puteoli.  After  |  the  age  of  ninety,  having  just  lived  long  enougli 
working  the  mines  for  some  time,  with  the  as-  !  to  witness  the  dawn  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
sistance  of  foreign  workmen,  it  was  claimed  as  j  regard  to  the  Catholic  body,  which  was  ntthei 
a  mine  royal,  for  the  crown,  by  whom  it  was  furthered  than  retarded  by  the  disgraceful  riots 
assigned   over  to   sir   Paul  Pindar;    but  the  ^  in  1780. — Original  Communication, 

fjrant  was  in  the  end  annulled  as  a  monopoly  j  CHAMDERLAIXE  (William)  an  emi- 
>v  the  long  Parliament,  and  the  estate  re-  nent  surgeon  of  Ixmdon,  nearly  connected 
stored  to  its  owm  rs.  In  HSO.'J  he  was  en-  with  the  Sheridan  family.  He  was  born  in 
trusted  with  the  education  of  Henrv,  prince  of ;  Dublin  in  1761,  received  his  education  al 
Wales,  but  died  the  same  year.  In  1620  his  i  Harrow,  but  completed  it  at  Trinity  college  is 
eldest  son  was  created  a  baronet  by  James  1. 1  his  native  city.     He  was  the  author  of 
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valuable  works  in  his  profession,  among  which 
are — "  A  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy  of  Stiiolo- 
bium  or  Cowhage,"  178 1,  which  wont  through 
t»  n  editions  ;  the  "  History  of  the  Medicine 
Act  of  1802,"  8ro,  1803;  "Tirocinium  Me- 
uicum,"  addressed  to  medical  apprentices; 
and  the  "  Life  of  T.  Cooke,  the  Pentonvillc 
Miser,"  12mo,  1813.  He  died  August  3, 
1822. — Ann.  Bio*. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward)  a  writer 
on  statistics  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  born 
atOdington  in  Gloucestershire  in  1616,  and 
received  his  education  at  Edmund  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  proceeded  MA.  in  1641.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  travelled  through  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  returning  home  after  the 
Restoration,  he  became  one  of  the  first  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1669  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
was  sent  to  Stockholm  to  invest  the  king  of 
Sweden  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
made  LL.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1670,  and  he  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  the  first  duke  of  Grafton, 
and  was  also  teacher  of  English  to  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark  He  died  in  1703  at  Chel- 
sea, and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 
that  parish,  where  is  an  inscription  recording 
the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  some  of  his  pub- 
lications to  be  covered  with  wax  and  enclosed 
in  his  tomb,  "  for  the  benefit  of  posterity." 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  is  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Angliae  Notitia, 
or  the  Present  State  of  England,  which  first 
appeared  in  1668,  and  has  gone  through  at 
least  thirty-six  editions. — John  Chambfr- 
layvf.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  indus- 
trious translator  of  several  useful  works.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  sixteen 
languages.  His  only  original  productions  were 
three  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  died 
in  1724.— Biog.  Brit. 

CHAMBERLEN  (Hugh)  a  physician  and 
accoucheur  of  great  eminence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1664,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  the  diploma  of  MD.  in  1690.  At 
the  birth  of  the  son  of  king  James  11,  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary,  of  Modena,  in  1688,  Cham- 
berlen  was  in  attendance,  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  that  event,  addressed  to 
the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  rumours  in  circulation,  purport- 
ing that  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  had 
been  feigned,  and  the  child  consequently  sup- 
posititious. He  also  published  a  translation  of 
a  treatise  on  midwifery,  from  the  French  of 
Mauricean,  and  made  some  valuable  improve- 
ments in  obstetrical  instruments.  He  died  in 
1728,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, with  an  inscription  written  by  bishop 
Atterbury. — Ree$'s  Cyclopedia. 

CHAMBERS  (Epiir aim)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  compiler  of  a  popular  dictionary 
of  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  a  native  of  Mil- 
ton in  Westmoreland,  and  was  educated  at  a 
eehooi  at   Kendal,    under  the  father  of  the 
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celebrated  bishop  Watson*  His  parents  weie 
Quakers,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  that  sect,  or  to  have  been 
a  stickler  for  any  theological  system.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  apprenticed  to  J.  Senex,  • 
mathematical  instrument  and  globe-maker  in 
I^ondon.  Here  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  science,  and  made  so  much  profi- 
ciency in  it,  that  he  not  only  formed  the  de- 
sign of  compiling  his  famous  "  Cyclopaedia,'* 
but  actually  wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it 
behind  his  master's  counter.  The  first  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1728,  in  2  vols, 
folio  ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
the  compiler's  talents,  that  he  was  soon  after 
chosen  FRS.  Two  subsequent  editions  in 
1738  and  1739,  appeared  previously  to  the 
death  of  Chambers,  which  happened  May  15, 
1740.  Among  his  other  literary  labours,  may 
be  mentioned  a  translation  and  abridgment  of 
the  philosophical  papers  published  by  tlie 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans,  which  he 
executed  in  conjunction  with  John  Martyn, 
FRS.  professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge ; 
and  a  translation  from  the  French  of  "  The  Je- 
suit's Perspective ."  Several  improved  editions 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  have  been  published,  and 
it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many  subsequent 
works. — See  Rf.es  (Abraham). — Biog.  Brit. 

CHAMBERS  (Sir  William)  an  eminent 
architect  of  the  last  century.  He  was  of  Scot- 
tish descent,  but  born  at  Stockholm  in  Swe- 
den* Being  brought  to  England  when  very 
young,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  a  school  at  Rippon  in  Yorkshire,  af- 
ter which  he  went  out  as  chief  supercargo  of 
some  Swedish  ships  to  China.  On  his  return 
from  this  voyage  he  settled  in  London,  and 
soon  obtained  great  reputation  as  a  draughts- 
man, which  however  he  owed  more  to  the 
dearth  of  contemporary  talent,  than  to  his 
own  skill  or  genius.  Having  been  introduced 
to  the  earl  of  Bute,  his  interest  procured  him 
the  appointment  of  architectural  drawing-mas- 
ter to  his  late  majesty,  then  prince  of  Wales  ; 
which  led  to  his  subsequent  employment  as 
royal  architect,  and  surveyor-general  of  the 
board  of  works.  The  first  building  of  conse- 
quence, erected  by  Chambers,  was  a  villa  in 
the  Italian  style,  at  Roehampton,  for  lord  Bes- 
borough.  After  this  he  was  engaged  by 
George  III  to  lay  out  and  adorn  the  royal 
gardens  at  Kew.  Here  it  was  that  he  dis- 
played a  taste  for  oriental  ornament,  which  he 
had  acquired  in  China,  and  which  subjected 
tiim  to  the  merited  satire  of  the  author  of 
the  famous  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  S:r  William 
Chambers."  He  now  became  the  leading  ar- 
chitect of  the  day,  and  in  1775  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  building  of  Somer- 
set-house in  the  Strand.  Among  bis  other 
important  works  are  a  superb  mansion  which 
he  erected  for  the  marquis  of  Abercorn  at 
Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh,  and  Milton 
Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  built  im 
the  Gothic  style  for  lord  Dorchester.  He  is 
said  to  have  excelled  particularly  in  the  con 
Btruction  of  staircases.  Sir  W.  Chambers,  was 
in  1771  was  mads  a  taught  of  the  €*■%&* 
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order  of  the  Polar  Star,  was  a  fellow  of  tbe 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  1796, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  "  De- 
signs for  Chinese  Buildings  ;"  *'  Plans,  Ele- 
vations, and  Sections  of  Buildings  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  Kew ;"  and  a  "  Dissertation  on  Oriental 
Gardening."  But  his  principal  literary  work,  is 
;i  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,"  publish- 
ed in  1791,  of  which  two  rival  new  editions 
appeared  in  1824,  one  with  "  Notes,  and  an 
Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Jo- 
seph Gwilt,  FSA."  illustrated  by  newly  en- 
graved plates  ;  the  other  with  the  original 
plates,  and  "  An  Essay  on  Grecian  Architec- 
ture, by  an  eminent  architect.** — Chalmers's 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet, 

CHAM  BR  E  (John)  a  physician  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
having  been  first  named  among  the  king's  me- 
dical attendants  in  the  petition  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which 
took  place  in  1518.  This  distinction  how- 
ever may  have  been  accidental,  as  Thomas 
Linacre  was  appointed  first  president  of  the 
college.  Chambre  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1502  ;  and 
afterwards  going  to  Padua  in  Italy,  obtained 
the  diploma  of  MD.  from  that  university.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  made  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  holy 
orders,  and  according  to  some  accounts  he  was 
warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  College,  adjoining 
to  Westminster-hall,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  erection 
of  a  very  curious  cloister* — Aikin'g  Biog.  Mem, 
of  Med t    Hutchinson  t  Biog.  Med, 

CHAMBRE  (Marik  Cureau  de  la)  a 
French  physician  and  philosopher  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  He  was  a  native  of  Mans, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  royal  physi- 
cians. He  died  in  1669.  Besides  some  trea- 
tises on  medical  science  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, he  wrote  *'  Les  Caracteres  des  Pas- 
hions ;"  "  L'Art  de  Connoitrc  les  Hommes  ;" 
and  "  De  la  Conn oi usance  des  B£tes."  He 
was  a  lively  and  ingenious,  rather  than  a  pro- 
found, or  original  speculator ;  and  Father  Bon- 
hours,  in  his  Pensees  Ingenieuses,  celebrates 
his  delicacy  and  address  as  a  writer  of  dedica- 
tions. His  son,  the  Abbe  de  la  Chambre,  was 
also  a  man  of  letters,  and  wrote  a  panegyric 
on  St  Charles  Borromeo,  and  other  funeral 
orations* — Moreri. 

CHAMFORT  (Sfbastian  Roche  Nicolas) 
a  French  writer,  was  born  near  Clermont  in 
Auvergne  in  1741,  and  was  educated  as  a  bur- 
sar in  the  college  des  Prassins  at  Paris,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  Ids  l^atin  verses, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  prize.  He  then  be- 
came clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  afterwards  tu- 
tor in  a  family.  On  the  death  of  St  Palaye, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  also 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Comic  ;  which  situa- 
tion he  resigned  on  the  revolution,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part.  His  works  are— Eloges 
*u  Moliero  et  La  Fontaine,  which  gained  him 
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'  a  prize  from  the  French  academy ;  "  Musu 
{  pha,"  a  tragedy,  applauded  by  Voltaire  ;  som 
■  comedies;  and  a  )>oera  from  a  father  to  bis  so 
|  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson.  In  1794,  beinj 
1  threatened  with  the  guillotine,  he  destrovei 
himself. — Diet,  Hist, 

CHAMIER  (Daniel)  a  French  Protestan 
divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Daupliine,  ani 
became  minister  at  Montelimart.  He  remove* 
in  1612  to  Montauban,  where  he  obtained  th 
professorship  of  divinity  ;  and  at  the  siege  o 
that  place  in  1621,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball.  Chamicr  was  a  man  of  great  infloeno 
among  the  Huguenots,  and  ia  said  to  haw 
drawn  up  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  issue* 
by  Henry  IV,  in  favour  of  the  ProtestanU 
lie  was  the  author  of  a  large  work  entitle 
"Catholira  Panstratia,"  and  other  treatise 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
— Bayle.     Aikin's  G,  Biog, 

CHAMILLARD  (Stephen)  a  distinguish 
ed  antiquary  and  medallist,  was  born  in  16\> 
at  Bourges,  and  entering  the  society  of  Jesuit 
at  Paris,  took  the  vows  in  1690.  fie  was  th 
author  of  a  number  of  dissertations  on  seven 
particular  medals,  some  of  which  are  contain* 
in  the  "  Memoirea  de  Trevoux,"  the  other 
collected  in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Dissertation! 
sur  plusieurs  Medailles,  Pierres  Gravers,  e 
autres  Monumens  d'Antiquit£."  As  a  medal 
list  his  knowledge  was  profound  ;  ootwith 
standing  which,  he  was  once  imposed  upoi 
with  respect  to  two  medals,  a  Paeatianus  an<i 
an  Annia  Faustina ;  which,  after  a  great  deai 
of  research,  were  proved  to  be  fictitious.  He 
also  published  a  learned  edition  of  "  Pruden- 
tius,  in  uram  Delphini."  He  taught  bellei 
lettres  and  philosophy  in 'the  schools  of  the 
society  for  some  years,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  died  at  Paris  in  17S0, 
— Moreri. 

CHAMPIER  (Benedict    Curtifs  Sym- 
phorian)  a  voluminous  writer,    who  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  title  of  the  Aggrega- 
tor, was  born  at  Lyons  in  1472.     After  prac- 
tising physic  in  his  own  city  with  great  repu- 
tation, he  became  first  physician  to  Anthony 
duke  of  Lorraine,    whom    he  followed    into 
Italy  when  that  prince  accompanied  Louis  XI L 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  fight- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  master,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  made  mayor,  or  consul  of  Lyons 
in  1520,  and  again  in  1533.     He  was  the  first 
founder  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  also 
that  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in 
1540.    He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  indifferent  works,  chiefly  compilations,  the 
best  of  which  is  entitled  "  Les  Grandes  Cliro- 
niques  des  Dues  de  Savoie."     He  had  a  son 
Claude,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteeen  wrote  a 
curious  work  called  "  Singularites  des  Gauls," 
printed  in  1538.      There  was  also  another 
Chimpier,  John  Bruyren,  cousin  to  the  pre- 
ceding, who  practised  physic  at  Lyons  at  the 
same  period,  and  was  author  of  "  De  re  Ciba- 
ria,"  and  of  a  translation  of  the  "  De  Cords 
ejutone  Facultatibua"  of  Avicenna.-^-Jlfor«rj. 

CHAMPUIN  ^Sawi,  ok)  a  FrenU 
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naval  officer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
explored  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence  in  North 
America,  founded  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
Canada,  and  gave  his  name  to  an  inland  lake, 
which  it  still  retains.  He  was  king's  lieute- 
nant, and  afterwards  governor-general  of  Ca- 
nada, where  he  died  in  1634.  M.  de  Champ- 
lain  was  the  author  of  a  curious  work  entitled 
*'  Voyages  and  Travels  in  New  France,  or 
Canada/'  163*,  4to.— Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

CHAMPMESLE  (Mart  Des mares  de) 
a  celebrated  actress,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1644,  and  first  appeared  at  the  theatre  duMa- 
rais  at  Paris  in  1669,  with  great  success.  She 
married  Charles  Chevillet,  sieur  de  Champ- 
mesle,  with  whom  she  engaged  at  the  theatre 
of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Gue- 
negand.  She  was  the  pupil  of  Racine,  who 
gave  her  the  principal  female  parts  in  his 
plays,  and  she  profited  so  much  by  his  instruc- 
tions, that  she  became  the  first  tragic  actress 
of  her  day.  The  manner  of  declaiming  in  that 
day  was  stiff  and  measured,  forming  a  great 
obstacle  to  those  tragic  movements  which  are 
expressed  by  an  exclamation,  a  start,  a  pause, 
and  so  on.  Champmesle*  was  graceful  and 
touching,  but  much  bounded  by  this  manner. 
She  died  in  1698.  Her  husband  succeeded 
best  in  comedy  ;  and  was  also  a  dramatic  au- 
thor, of  a  light  pleasant  kind,  consisting  chiefly 
in  representations  of  the  ridiculous,  as  ob- 
served in  town  society.  Some  of  these  are 
entirely  his  own ;  others  were  written  in  con- 
junction with  La  Fontaine.  They  were  all 
printed  at  Paris  in  174$,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  He 
died  in  1701  at  Paris. — Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 

CHANDLER  (Edward)  a  learned  prelate 
of  the  establishment,  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Chandler,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  on 
taking  orders  became  chaplain  to  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  and  subsequently  of  Worcester, 
who  gave  him  preferment  in  both  cathedrals, 
He  was  himself  appointed  bishop  of  Litchfield 
in  1730,  and  some  years  after  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Durham.  He  died  in  17.50.  This 
prelate  published  a  "  Defence  of  Christianity," 
m  answer  to  Collins' s  scheme  of  literal  pro- 
phecy. He  is  also  author  of  a  chrononologi- 
cal  dissertation  prefixed  to  Arnold's  "Eccle- 
siasticus ;"  a  preface  to  "  Cudworth  on  Mo- 
rality ;"  of  some  letters  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  of  a  volume  of 
sermons. — Hutchinson'*  Hist,  of'  Durham. 

CI  I ANDLER  (Ma  ry)  an  ingenious  poetess, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Malmsbury,  where  she  was  born  in  1697. 
Owing  to  the  narrow  circumstances  of  her  fa- 
mily, she  was  placed  with  a  milliner  at  Bath, 
notwithstanding  which,  her  father  still  conti- 
nued to  superintend  her  education.  From 
her  youth  she  showed  a  talent  for  poetry, 
which  she  afterwards  further  developed  in  her 
poem  upon  Bath,  which  was  much  admired, 
and  also  gained  the  praises  of  Mr  Pope.  Her 
figure  was  deformed,  but  her  countenance 
tweet  and  engaging ;  and  she  refused  every 
qffer  of  marriage  on  account  of  her  personal 
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disadvantages.     She  died  in  1745. — Cibber*$ 
Poets.     Biog.  Fdtm* 

CHANDLER  (Samuel)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish dissenting  divine  and  controversialist,  bro- 
ther to  the  subject  of  the  last  article,  was  born 
in  1693  at  Malmsbury.  After  studying  at 
an  academy  at  Bridgewater,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Samuel  Jones  at  Glou- 
cester, where  he  had  for  fellow-students  the 
two  future  prelates,  Butler  and  Seeker.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Ley  den,  and  on  his  return 
was  chosen  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation at  Peckham.  He  married  about  this 
time  a  lady  with  some  property,  which  how- 
ever he  soon  after  lost  in  the  famous  South  Sea 
scheme,  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr  Gray,  a 
bookseller  in  the  Poultry.  He  still  however 
retained  his  pastoral  office,  and  being  chosen 
lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry  chapel,  he  delivered 
some  sermons  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  he  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Christian  Religion."  This  work 
gained  him  considerable  reputation,  and  he 
was  in  consequence  chosen  the  stated  minister 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he  remained  pastor 
for  forty  years.  He  now  entered  into  a  wide 
career  of  controversy,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely able.  The  general  tenor  of  his  labours 
will  be  understood  by  the  list  of  his  works, 
and  remarks  thereon,  which  follow.  In  1748, 
on  taking  a  journey  into  Scotland,  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  DD.  and  he  was  alto  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties. At  the  death  of  George  II  in  1760, 
his  partiality  to  that  monarch  led  him  to  pub- 
lish a  sermon,  in  which  he  compared  him  with 
king  David.  The  comparison,  which  was  not 
a  happy  one  in  many  respects,  prompted  Peter 
An  net,  a  deistical  writer  of  considerable  humour 
and  smartness,  toconpose  a  piece  entitled  "  The 
History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart," 
the  hint  of  which  was  evidently  taken  from 
t^e  article  David  in  Bayle.  In  this  produc- 
t  on  its  uffcc*.°d  to  regard  the  comparison  as 
highly  derogatory  to  George  II ;  and  partly 
with  gravity,  and  occasionally  with  a  still 
more  perplexing  species  of  banter,  entered 
into  the  merits  of  the  royal  psalmist,  in  order 
to  show  the  offence  that  might  rationally  be 
taken.  Dr  Chandler  was  too  ready  for  com- 
bat to  allow  such  an  attack  to  pass  without 
reply,  and  accordingly  retorted  with  considera- 
ble asperity,  in  a  "  Review  of  the  History  of 
the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart ;"  and  after- 
wards more  formally  investigated  the  subject, 
in  a  «  Critical  History  of  the  life  of  David/' 
t  vols.  8vo,  1766.  This  work,  as  a  piece  of 
biblical  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Psalms,  has 
been  held  in  great  esteem :  the  author  died 
in  May  1766,  before  it  was  entirely  printed,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Chand- 
ler was  esteemed  both  by  churchmen  and  dis* 
senters  as  a  man  of  very  striking  abilities $ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  liberal  offers  of  pre*  A 
ferment  from  the  establishment,  had  he  cbo#  ^k 
w  to  conform,   EtoJoYiQ^tawmy^^^flkt 
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▼ery  great  influence  throughout  the  dissenting 
connexion,  which  he  often  made  useful  to  per- 
son 9  in  power,  it  id  probable  he  would  have 
lost  much  more  than  he  would  have  gained  by 
bis  conformity.  Resides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Hr  Chandler  wrote  "  Reflexions 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Modern  Deists  ;"  "  A 
Vindication  of  Daniel's  Prophecies ;"  «'  A 
Translation  of  Limborch's  History  of  the  In- 
quisition ;"  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  tho  Prophecy  of  Joel ;"  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  History  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  '«  A  De- 
fence  of  the  Character  of  Joseph  ;"  "  The 
Witnesses  for  the  Kesurrectiou  re-examined  ;" 
"  The  Case  of  Subscription  considered ;" 
1  Cassiodori  Seuatores  Complexiones  in  Epis- 
tolHs,"  &t.;  "The  History  of  Persecution;" 
besides  a  number  of  occasional  tracts  on  vari- 
ous subjects.  His  sermons  were  collected 
after  his  death,  and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
by  Dr  Amory,  and  in  1777  appeared,  in  1  vol. 
4to,  his  "  Para  phrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  St  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesiaus, 
and  Thessalouians." — Biog.  Brit.  Aikins  0. 
Diet. 

CHANDLER  (Richard)  a  learned  anti- 
quary and  oriental  traveller  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Wo  was  born  in  1738,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Dl).  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
for  some  time  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Worldly- 
hum  iu  Hampshire,  and  next  that  of  Tilehurst 
in  lierkshirc,  where  he  died  in  1810.  He  set 
out  in  1764  on  a  tour  through  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  expence  of  the  Dilletanti 
society,  and  collected  a  variety  of  information, 
which  was  laid  before  tho  public  in  the  follow- 
ing works — "  Ionian  Antiouities  ;"  "  Inscrip- 
tion es  Antiqua)  in  Asia  Minore  et  Gnrcia  col- 
lects;"  "'I ravels  in  Asia  Minor  j"  "Travels 
in  Greece ;"  and  "  Tho  History  of  Ilium  or 
Troy."  Dr  Chandler  also  published  "Mar- 
mora Oxonionsia,"  and  wrote  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam of  Waynflcte,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
printed  in  1811. — Gent.  Mag. 

CHANTKUEAU  LE  FEVRE  (Louis)  an 
eminent  French  antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1588.  He  was  much  distinguished  for  his 
general  acquirements,  and  was  raised  by 
Louis  XIII  to  be  in  tend  ant  of  the  finances  of 
Bar  and  Lorraine.  Thus  acquiring  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
records  of  these  provinces,  he  composed  his 
"  Historical  Records  of  the  Houses  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar."  He  also  published  other 
works  on  particular  points  of  French  history, 
particularly  a  *«  Treatise  ou  Fiefs,"  published 
after  his  death  ;  in  which  he  asserts,  as  it  has 
been  maintained,  erroneously,  that  hereditary 
fiefs  commenced  not  until  after  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet.  He  died  in  1658. — Mcreru 
Nour.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHANTREAU    (Peter    Nicholas)    a 
French  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Pa- 
in \741.     Of  his  life  little  is  known,  but 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  literature, 
~  his  portion  of  the  vicissitudes 
-•  the  Revolution*    His  works 
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Voyage  dans  les  trois  Royaumes  d'Anglt- 
tenre,  d'Ecosse,  et  d'lrlande,"  3  vols.  Bro* 
"  Voyage  Philosophique  fait  en  Russie,"  t 
vols.  8vo ;  "  Science  de  1'Histoire,"  4  vols. 
4to  ;  "  Histoire  de  France,"  2  vols.  8vo  ;  ••  A 
French  and  Spanish  Grammar ;"  "  Tablet 
Cbronologiques,"  4to ;  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Mots  et  des  Usages  introduiu  par  la  Revolu- 
tion,"  8vo  ;  "  Lettres  ecrites  de  Barcelonne 
a  un  Zelateur  de  la  Liberte  qui  voyage  ea 
Allcnunde,"  8vo ;  "  Essai  Didactique  poor 
les  Ecoles  Kationales,"  8vo  ;  "  Rudimens  dc 
I'Histoire."  He  died  at  Auch  in  1308.— 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHAPELAIN    (John)    a    French    critic 
and  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.      He  was 
the  son  of  a  Parisian  notary,  and  after  having 
received  a  good  education,  became   tutor  to 
the  children  of  the  marquis  de  la  Trousse,  and 
was  subsequently  steward  to  that  nobleman. 
11) e  patronage  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  to  whom 
he  addressed  an  ode,  contributed  more  than 
his  abilities  to  give  him  a  distinguished  statioa 
among  the  French  literati.      He  assisted  De 
Sallo  in  the  journal  des  Scavans,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  his  learn- 
ed contemporaries  in  various  parte  of  Europe. 
I  lis  principal  work,  an  heroic   poem  on  the 
story  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  has  oniy  served 
to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  a  bad 
poet.     He  died  in  1674,  aged  seventy-eight. 
His  personal  character  appears  to  have  been 
tainted  by  avarice.     In  his  last  illness,  it  is 
said  his  principal  gratification  was  to  have  bis 
money  arranged  in  sacks  round  his  bed,  and 
employ  himself  in  counting  it  over  ;  so  that  a 
friend,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments, 
said  "  he  died  like  a  miller  among  his  sacks."— 
Camusat.  Hist.  Crit.  des  Journaux.     A  i kin's  G. 
Biog. 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Em  ma  nuell'H  wi- 
lier) a  French  wit  and  poet,  was  surnamed 
Chapelle  from  the  village  of  that  name,  his 
birth-place,  and  was  born  in  1621.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  studied  under 
Gassendi.  He  however  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  in  light  easy  poetry,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  double  rhymes.  His  lively,  convivial 
disposition  made  him  a  welcome  companion  in 
all  societies,  and  he  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  Moliere,  who  frequently  consulted  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  comedies.  His  conver- 
sation, like  his  writings,  abounded  in  wit  and 
humour.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1686.  His 
works  are — a  journey  to  Montpellier,  written 
in  conjunction  with  Bachaumont,  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse,  and  a  model  of  ease  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  fugitive  pieces,  in  verse  and  prose, 
annexed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  former. — 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHAPELLE  (John  de  la)  member  of  the 
French  academy,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Bourges  in  1655,  and  became  secretary  to 
the  prince  of  Conti,  who  sent  him  into  Switzer- 
land in  1 687  ;  where  also  he  was  employed  on 
public  affairs  by  the  king,  Louis  XI V.  He 
soon  displayed  his  political  talents  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Letters  from  a  Swiss  to  a  French- 
man, on  the  true  Interests  of  the  Powers  at 
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War ;"  the  object  of  which  was  to  dissuade 
Europe  from  its  league  against  a  monarch  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  The  French  academy 
received  him  as  a  member  in  1688,  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  abb£  Fur£tiere.  He  also  be- 
came an  imitator  of  Racine,  and  composed  se- 
veral dramatic  pieces,  which  were  performed 
with  success  ;  owing  rattier  to  the  excellent 
acting  of  Baron,  than  to  the  productions  them- 
selves, the  most  popular  of  which  were  "  Cleo- 
patra," and  a  farce  entitled  "  Les  Carrosses 
d'Orleans."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  His- 
torical Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Armand  Bour- 
bon, prince  de  Conti;"  and  "The  Loves  of 
Catullus  and  Tibullus  ;"  two  separate  works, 
forming  romances  rather  than  histories.  Cha- 
pelJe  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Boileau,  who 
sent  out  an  anonymous  epigram  against  him, 
but  he  was  fortunately  too  well  supported  for 
it  to  do  him  any  injury.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1723,—Moreri.  D'Alembert's  Hist,  det  Mem- 
bres  de  I* Acad,  Fr. 

CHAPMAN  (Giorge)  one  of  the  earliest 
English  dramatic  poets,  and  the  first  translator 
of  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Homer,  was  born 
in  1557.  He  received  his  academical  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  metropolis,  to  which  he  resorted  early 
in  life,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Marlow,  Jonson,  Da- 
niel, and  the  other  wits  of  the  day.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  followed  any  profession  ; 
but  in  1595  he  commenced  authorship,  by 
printing  a  poem,  entitled  •*  Ovid's  Banquet  of 
Sauce.  He  must  however  have  been  long 
before  employed  on  his  Homer,  as  his  transla- 
tion of  the  seven  first  books  of  the  Iliad  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  poem  being  completed  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  was  dedicated  to  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales.  He  had  previously  commenced 
writing  comedies,  the  first  of  which,  •«  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  appeared  in 
1598.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  had 
received  some  notice  at  court,  but  being  con- 
cerned with  Jonson  and  Marston  in  the  co- 
medy of  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  which  contained 
some  satire  on  the  Scotch,  it  gave  offence  to 
James,  and  he  was  of  course  discountenanced. 
In  1614  he  published  his  version  of  the 
"  Odyssey,"  and  soon  after,  by  translating  the 
"  Batrachomuomachia,"  and  the  "  Hymns," 
completed  the  whole  of  Homer.  He  also 
translated  Musseus  and  Hesiod,  and  occupied 
himself  in  a  variety  of  other  works,  original 
and  translated,  until  his  death  in  1634,  aged 
seventy -seven.  Chapman  was  highly  esteemed 
in  his  own  day,  both  for  his  poetical  and  moral 
character,  but  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  dramatist 
is  extinct,  save  in  the  veneration  reserved  for 
the  first  translation  of  Homer.  Although  rude 
and  incorrect,  and  otherwise  rendered  tedious 
by  the  protracted  measure  of  fourteen  sylla- 
bles, his  Iliad  occasionally  exhibits  great  spi- 
rit, and  he  has  in  many  instances  happily  na- 
turalised the  compound  epithets  of  Homer. 
Waller,  according  to  Pry  den,  could  never 
read  his  version  without  emotion,  and  Pope 
found  it  worthy  his  particular  attention.    The 
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critical  additions  to  his  translation  are  not 
thought  to  shew  the  scholar,  nor  is  his  know- 
lege  of  the  Greek  language  deemed  very  pro- 
found ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  going  as 
he  did  in  the  van  of  this  arduous  task,  he  ought 
to  receive  considerable  allowance  for  failures, 
which  would  now  be  less  pardonable*.  Inigo 
Jones  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Chapman, 
and  erected  a  Grecian  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  church  of  St  Giles-in-the- Fields, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with 
that  edifice.— Biog.  Brit.     Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

CHAPMAN  (John)  a  clergyman,  who  ob- 
tained some  distinction  by  his  writings  on  con- 
troversial divinity.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Strathfieldsay  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  170*.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1731. 
Archbishop  Potter,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
gave  him  a  living  in  Kent ;  and  he  also  was 
archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  treasurer  of  Chi- 
chester. He  wrote  against  Anthony  Collins, 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  against 
Conyers  Middleton  in  defence  of  Dr  Water- 
land  ;  but  his  principal  work  was  his  "  Euse- 
bius,"  2  vols.  8vo,  in  which  he  combated  the 
deists  Morgan  and  Tindal.  He  also  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  Dr  Sykes  on  the  eclipse 
mentioned  by  Phlegon.  His  labours  were  re- 
warded by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the 
degree  of  DD.  Being  appointed  executor  to 
archbishop  Potter,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
precentorship  of  Lincoln,  but  a  decision  of  the 
House  of  Peers  deprived  him  of  this  prefer- 
ment. He  died  October  14,  1784.  Dr  Chap- 
man was  familiar  with  classical  literature,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  philological  publica- 
tions, besides  sermons  and  charges. — Choi' 
merit  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

CHAPONE  (Hesteh)  an  ingenious  au- 
thoress, whose  maiden  name  was  Mulso,  was 
born  at  Twywell  in  Northamptonshire  in  17t7, 
and  displayed  her  literary  talents  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years,  when  it  is  said  that  6he 
wrote  a  romance.  She  was  then  discouraged 
from  continuing  her  studies  by  her  mother, 
notwithstanding  which  she'  still  contrived  to 
acquire  sufficient  French  and  Italian  to  enable 
her  to  read  the  best  authors  in  those  lan- 
guages. Among  her  first  productions  were,  the 
interesting  story  of  Fidelia  in  the  Adventurer ; 
an  ode  to  peace,  and  a  poem  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  Epictetus,  by  Miss  Carter,  with 
whom  she  formed  a  strict  friendship,  which 
lasted  fifty  years.  In  1760  she  married  Mr 
Chapone,  a  gentleman  in  the  law,  but  her 
married  life,  which  lasted  only  ten  months, 
appears  not  to  have  been  happy,  and  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  scanty  circumstances.  She 
accompanied  Mrs  Montague  to  Scotland  in 
1770,  and  three  years  after  appeared  her 
"  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind  ;" 
addressed  to  a  young  lady,  which  gave  pub- 
licity to  her  name.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies  ;"  which  did  not 
obtain  the  notice  they  deserved.  The  loss  ot 
a  niece,  the  lady  to  whom  her  letters  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  that  of  a  brother  to  whom  she 
was  moat  tenderly  attSfcbfcd»gqrt6»Mi&c3  ¥wfl»% 
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apon  her  mind,  she  withdrew  herself  from 
society,  and  from  that  time  gradually  declined , 
and  expired  at  Hadley,  December  to,  1801. 
The  style  of  her  letters  is  pure,  grave,  and  un- 
aAWted  ;  and  they  are  distinguished  for  their 

Gety  and  good  sense.     Her  woiks  were  col- 
cted  and  published  in  1807,  with  a  sketch  of 
her  life. — Life  prefixed  to  her  ivorkt. 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE  (Johk)  a 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  distin- 
guished for  liis  ardent  pursuit  of  science.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  baron  d'Auteroche,  and 
was  born  at  Mauriac  in  Upper  Auvergne,  in 
1728.  He  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but 
from  his  earliest  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
attainment  of  mathematical  knowledge  and  the 
art  of  design.  Cassini  employed  him  in  draw- 
ing the  general  map  of  France,  which  he  pub- 
lished, and  in  translating  into  French  the  as- 
tronomical tables  of  Dr  Halley.  In  1753  he 
was  sent  by  the  French  government  into  Lor- 
raine, to  make  several  surveys  in  the  district  of 
Bitche.  On  returning  from  this  expedition 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Paris,  and  in  1759  he  succeeded  M. 
Lalande,  as  assistant  astronomer.  He  went  to 
Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  which  took 
place  June  6, 1761.  After  having  satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled  the  object  of  this  arduous  journey, 
be  returned  to  France  in  August  1762.  An 
account  of  his  travels  in  Siberia,  containing 
much  carious  information,  was  published  in 
1768,  3  vols.  4to.  Another  transit  of  Venus 
occurred  in  June  1769 ;  to  make  observations 
on  which  the  Abbe*  Chappe  undertook  a  voy- 
age to  California  in  North  America,  where  he 
died  August  1,  1769,  after  having  accomplish- 
ed the  purpose  for  which  he  had  left  his  na- 
tive country.  An  account  of  his  voyage  to 
California  was  published  in  1772, 4to. — Aikins 
Gen.  Biog. 

CHAPPELOW  (Leonard)  a  learned  di- 
vine of  the  establishment,  was  born  in  1683, 
and  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1720  he  succeeded  Ockley  in  the  Arabian 
professorship,  and  also  obtained  a  fellowship, 
which  he  vacated  by  accepting  the  livings  of 
Great  and  Little  Hormead  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1727  he  published  an  edition  of  Spencer's 
"  De  Legibus  Hebroorum,"  2  vols,  folio ; 
••  Elementa  Linguae  Arabic*,"  1730 ;  "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,"  2  vols.  4to, 
1752;  "  The  Traveller,"  an  Arabic  poem, 
translated  from  Abu  Ismael ;  "  Six  Assemblies, 
or  ingenious  Conversations  of  learned  Men 
among  the  Arabians,"  8vo,  1767.  He  died  in 
17 6K.— Chalmers's  G.Biog. 

CHARAS  (Moses)   a  learned  and  skilful 
apothecary,  was  born  at  Uzes  in  1618.    He 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  obtained  great  re- 
putation by  his   **  Treatise  on  the  Theriaca 
Andromachi,"  or  treacle,  then  regarded   as 
^fs^dmirable  medicine*  He  next  distinguished 
Pss^Bff  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  vi- 
^Vri  composed  two  works  on  the  poison 
^■f  Swtfcli  w«re  published  in  1669 
^k .#._ ■_ —  obrufcia  lecturer 
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in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  which  office 
he  held  until  1680 ;  when,  being  a  CalvhniK, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country.  He  was 
honourably  received  by  Charles  II,  and 
obtaining  a  doctor's  degree,  remained  a 
England  five  years  ;  when  he  passed  over  into 
Holland,  and  practised  at  Amsterdam.  While 
in  this  town,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  repair  to  Madrid,  in 
order  to  attend  to  the  impaired  health  of  ths 
king  of  Spain.  Here  he  was  so  incautious  as 
to  refute  the  popular  notion  that  the  ripen 
round  Toledo  were  deprived  of  their  venomous 
qualities  by  the  miraculous  operation  of  a  holy 
archbishop  of  that  city,  who  bad  existed  some 
ages  before.  For  this  offence  he  was  shut  op 
in  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  from  which  the 
poor  old  man  could  only  get  released  by  the 
abjuration  of  his  religion.  On  his  return, 
Louis  XIV,  whose  own  mode  of  converting 
persons,  was  extremely  Spanish,  complimented 
him  on  becoming  a  good  Catholic.  Chans 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  in  1698. 
— Mareri.     Haller  Bibl.  Med.  Pract. 

CHARDIN  (sir  John)  an  eminent  oriental 
traveller  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Parisian  jeweller,  and  was  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  same  occupation.  In  1664  be 
made  a  voyage  to  Persia,  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  about  six  years  after,  he  published  at 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Soliman  11,  king 
of  Persia.  Setting  out  on  another  journey  in 
1671,  he  spent  several  years  in  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  collected  much  curious  in- 
formation relative  to  those  countries.  Re- 
turning from  this  tour,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  was  made  jeweller  to  Charles  II,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  French  refuges ; 
and  having  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  or 
near  the  metropolis,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
in  1713,  at  C  his  wick,  where  he  was  interred. 
The  "  Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin,"  first 
published  in  1686  in  French  and  English, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed  and  translated 
into  other  European  languages.  The  last  and 
best  edition,  is  that  by  M.  Langles,  with 
notes  and  an  atlas ;  Paris,  1811,  10  vols.  8vo. 
He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  philosophical  transac  • 
tions. — Moreri.     Biog.  Univ. 

CHARES,  an  eminent  statuary  and  disciple  of 
Lysippus ;  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  construc- 
tor of  die  famous  colossus  at  Rhodes ;  which,  it 
is  said,  was  seventy  cubits  in  height.  Its  fin- 
gers alone  were  equal  in  size  to  most  statues,  and 
it  employed  the  artist  twelve  years.  It  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake;  and  on  the 
capture  of  Rhodes  in  667 ,  its  relics,  which  were 
sold  by  the  caliph  Moawiah  to  a  Jew  mer- 
chant, were  sufficient  to  load  nine  hundred  ca- 
mels. There  were  a  hundred  other  coloasa1 
statues  at  Rhodes,  of  some  of  which  it  is  most 
probable  that  Chares  was  also  the  maker.— 
Plinii  Hut.  Nat.  I.  34. 

CHARETTE  DE  LA  COINTRIE  (Fran- 
cis  Athapasius  de)  a  royalist  officer  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee 
Hf  waj  bom  of  ft*  ancient  an4  wealthy  family 
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in  1763,  at  Couffy  in  Britanny.  Previously  to 
the  Revolution  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy  ;  and  on  the  raising  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  a  le- 
gion in  his  district.  Having  been  ill  treated 
by  the  Jacobins,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  organized 
in  Lower  Poitou,  and  in  March  1793  proceed- 
ed on  an  expedition  against  Pornic,  a  small 
port  ten  leagues  from  Nantes.  Thence  he 
marched  to  attack  General  Beysser,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  took  Machecoul.  In  June  he 
advanced  to  join  other  parties  to  form  the 
siege  of  Nantes,  an  enterprise  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  then  went  against  Lucon, 
in  concert  with  M.  d'Elbee,  and  here  also  the 
royalists  were  repulsed,  after  obtaining  some 
advantages.  Charette,  on  his  retreat,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  his  former  antagonist 
Beysser,  who  however,  being  joined  by  Can- 
claux,  attacked  him  in  turn,  and  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  Port  St  Pere,  and  retreat  to  Tif- 
fanges.  He  there  found  M.  d'Elbee,  whom  he 
joined,  and  shared  with  him  in  the  advantages 
gained  over  the  forces  of  the  Republic  at  Clis- 
son,  Montaign,  and  St  Fulgent.  D'Elbee  be- 
ing chosen  general  in  chief  of  La  Vendee, 
Charette,  jealous  of  bis  superiority,  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  for  a  while  occupied,  as  an 
independent  chieftain,  the  country  between 
Nantes  and  Les  Sables.  His  defection  has- 
tened the  ruin  of  the  royalists.  Having  been 
beaten  by  general  Turreau,  he  agreed  to  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  went  with  other 
chiefs  of  his  party  to  Nantes  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  which  was  no  sooner  signed  than  it  was 
broken.  Charette  collected  the  remains  of  his 
army,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  emigrants 
who  had  disembarked  at  Quiberon  Bay.  This 
plan  did  not  succeed,  and  after  suffering  re- 
peated defeats,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  ge- 
neral Travot,  the  23d  of  March,  1796,  and 
being  condemed  by  a  tribunal  at  Angers,  suf- 
fered military  execution  at  Nantes.  Notwith- 
standing the  obvious  defects  of  his  character, 
Cbarette's  reputation  has  eclipsed  that  of  his 
more  noble  associates  d'Elbee,  Bonchamp,  and 
La  Roche  Jacquelin ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  respect  and  apprehension 
which  his  name  had  inspired,  that  three  days 
after  his  death,  the  municipality  of  Nantes  had 
his  body  disinterred,  in  order  to  silence  a  re- 
port that  he  was  at  the  head  of  6000  Vendeans, 
though  12,000  persons  had  seen  him  shot.— 
Diet,  des  Hommet  Marquans,  du  lQme,  Siecle. 

CHARITON,  a  Greek  author,  was  a  native 
of  Aphrodisium,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  is  now  only  known  by  bis  romance, 
entitled  "  The  Loves  of  Choreas  and  Callir- 
rboe  ;"  one  of  the  few  remains  of  that  line  of 
composition  of  so  early  a  period.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  with  a  Latin  version,  in 
1750,  4to,  and  was  translated  into  English  in 
1763,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  It  is  not  without  in- 
terest, and  is  curious  for  exhibiting  some 
higher  notions  of  the  passion  of  love  than 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  period  in  which 
H  was  written*— Fabricius  Bibl.  Grtu.  Dun- 
*p'»  Hist,  of  Fiction. 
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CHARLEMAGNE,  or  CHARLES  I,  king 
of  France  and  emperor  of  the  west.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and  grand  - 
sou  of  Charles  M artel ;  and  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Ingelheim  near  Mentz,  about  the  year 
742.  His  father  dying  in  768,  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Carloman,  whose  death  in  771  left  him  sole 
monarch  of  the  Franks.  He  proved  a  brave 
and  politic  prince,  worthy  of  a  more  enlighten- 
ed age.  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  him ;  and  the  Ger- 
man Saxons,  whom  his  father  had  not  been 
able  to  conquer,  were  entirely  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, after  a  tedious  warfare,  and  in  spite  of 
the  spirited  resistance  of  their  famous  cliief 
Witikind.  Charlemagne  made  three  fortunate 
expeditions  into  Italy.  The  first  was  against 
the  Lombards,  whose  territories  he  seized  ;  is 
the  second  he  suppressed  some  commotions 
and  consolidated  his  power ;  and  in  the  third, 
he  re-established  the  western  empire,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  III,  the 
imperial  crown,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  800 ; 
but  he  did  not  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of 
liis  title,  by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  till 
812.  He  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain,  and  took  from  them  several  im- 
portant places  ;  but  on  the  return  of  his  army 
across  the  Pyrenees,  loaded  with  spoil,  his 
rear-guard  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
Gascons.  This  was  at  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles,  where  fell  many  of  Charlemagne's 
bravest  warriors,  and  among  them  Orlando  or 
Roland,  said  to  have  been  his  nephew, 
whose  fame  has  been  blazoned  by  the  ro- 
mantic chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
whose  fate  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
poet's  lay.  Charlemagne  reduced  under  his 
dominion  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  except 
some  of  the  eastern  borderers ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  established  the  terrible  secret  tribunal  of 
Westphalia,  which  was  abolished  by  Charles  V, 
It  is  more  to  his  credit  that  he  encouraged  com. 
merce,  then  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  his  Italian  subjects  the  Genoese, 
the  Florentines,  and  the  Pisans.  The  seat  of 
his  empire  was  Aken,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  died  in  814,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  which  he  had  built.  Otho  III,  in 
1001,  is  reported  to  have  opened  his  tomb, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  placed  sitting  on 
a  golden  throne,  dressed  in  imperial  robes, 
with  his  sword,  his  bible,  many  perfumes,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  jewels. 
Charlemagne  was  good-tempered,  liberal,  and 
averse  from  flattery.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men  ;  though  such  was 
the  state  of  society  in  his  time,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable he  could  not  write  his  own  name.  He 
however  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
science,  by  establishing  schools  and  colleges  ; 
and  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  fo  aider  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  His  fame  procured 
him  the  honour  of  a  splendid  embassy  from 
the  caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid;  and  all  his 
neighbours  dreaded  his  power,  or  courted 
alliance. — Eginhard'i  Annals.  Aforsri. 
CIlARLEMONT(JiMxsCAt/LraLD 
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in  Irish  nobhman,  distinguished  for  bis  lite- 
rary tasto  and  patriotism.  He  travelled,  when 
young,  through  France  and  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended hit  tour  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ; 
where  be  collected  much  interesting  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  antiquities  of  those  classic 
regions,  as  well  as  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  modern  inhabitants.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house 
of  peers,  as  baron  Caulfeild,  and  in  1763  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  Charlemont*  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Burke,  Flood,  and 
other  celebrated  |x>liiicians ;  and  on  many  oc- 
casions displayed  an  ardent  seal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  and  employed  his  talents 
and  influence  in  advocating  the  rights  and  de- 
fending the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
commanded  the  armed  association  of  volun- 
teers, who  embodied  themselves  during  the 
American  war;  to  whose  imposing  attitude  may 
be  attributed  the  relinquishment  of  all  control 
orer  Ireland  by  the  British  legislature,  which 
took  place  during  the  short  administration  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  prudence 
and  public  spirit  of  lord  Charlemont  were  very 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  ;  and  his  efforts 
conduced  much  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  pro- 
ceedings, from  which  considerable  danger  had 
been  apprehended.  His  lordship  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Irish  academy,  and  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  that  learned  so- 
ciety, some  observations  which  he  had  collect- 
ed during  his  travels.  He  died  in  August 
1799,  aged  seventy.  Several  letters  of  this 
nobleman,  highly  honourable  to  his  personal 
and  political  character,  were  published  in  a 
Tolume  entitled  "  Original  Letters,  principally 
from  lord  Charlemont,  Edmund  Burke,  &c.  to 
the  right  hon.  Henry  Flood,"  1820,  4to.— 
Hard  if' s  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

CHARLES  MAHTEL,  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  who  governed  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pepin  Hcristel,  by  his  con- 
cubine Elpaide.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  dukedom  of  Austra- 
lia. Chilperic  II,  king  of  the  Franks,  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  him  mayor  of  the  palace, 
he  deposed  that  prince,  and  set  Clothaire  IV 
in  his  place,  securing  to  himself  the  post  which 
he  had  demanded.  On  the  death  of  Clothaire 
he  restored  Chilj>eric,  after  whom  he  set  on 
the  throne  Thierri,  another  phantom  of  royalty. 
Under  these  kings  Charles  possessed  sovereign 
authority,  and  displayed  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  defeated 
the  Suevians  by  sea  and  the  Frisons  by  land, 
triumphed  twice  over  the  Allemans,  and  no 
fewer  than  five  times  over  the  Saxons.  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  a  domestic  foe,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  him ;  and  that  prince,  after- 
wards applying  to  him  for  assistance  against 
the  Saracens,  who  had  over-run  all  Spain,  and 
invaded  France,  gave  Charles  an  opportunity 
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multitude  of  his  followers,  on  the  field  of  bar- 
tie,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  ;  a  victory, 
says  Gibhon,  which  by  critically  stopping  the 
Saracenic  progress,  prevented  consequence; 
that  might  have  curiously  altered  the  fate 
even  of  Britain.  The  surname  of  Martel, 
or  the  Hammer,  was  bestowed  on  the  con- 
queror in  this  engagement,  which  is  usual  I? 
dated  AD.  7St.  Charles  died  in  741,  aged 
about  fifty. — Moreru     Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

CHARLES  V,  emperor  of  Germany  asd 
king  of  Spain,  a  monarch  who  so   far  znli- 
enced  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered himself  the    most  prominent    political 
character  of  the  important  period  at  which  he 
flourished.      He  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1500, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  archduke  of 
Austria,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.     Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  afterwards  pope,  was  his  tutor ;  bat 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  scholastic  lectores 
of  this  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  profited  more 
by  the  instructions  of  his  governor,  William  de 
Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  under  whom  he  per- 
fected himself  in  all  martial  excercises,  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  busi- 
ness,   and  the  more  important  principles  of 
state  policy.     On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  king  of  Spain; 
but  he  left  the  government  of  that  country  to 
the  famous  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  however 
died  in  the  following  year.     Frederic  the  Sage, 
elector  of  Saxony,  having  refused  the  imperial 
dignity,  which  had  become  vacant,  Charles, 
through  his  interest,  was  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Germany,  June  18th  1.519,  and  was  crown- 
ed with    great    pomp  at  ALc-la-Chapelle  in 
1 5 JO.     Francis  I  of  France,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  competitors,  henceforth  became  his  an- 
tagonist, and  their  rivalry  long  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  many  im- 
portant events.     The    dominions  of  the"  em- 
peror not  only  included  Germany  and  Spain, 
but  also  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy,  ana  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  with 
the  newly  discovered  territories  of  America  ; 
rendering  him  by  far  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reign of  the  age.     His  future  exploits  and  the 
great  events  of  his  reign  belong  to  history  ra- 
ther than  biography  ;  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
circumstances  will  require  notice,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  personal  and  po- 
litical character.      In  15*1   he  held  the  first 
diet  at  Worms  ;  before  which  Martin  Luther, 
the  celebrated  reformer,  appeared,  to  answer 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.     He  re- 
fused to  retract  them,   and  was  allowed  to  de- 
part unmolested,  but  was  immediately  put  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire.     Charles  was  per- 
suaded, by  the  zealous  ecclesiastics  about  him, 
to  arrest  the  alleged  heresiarch,  in  spite  of  the 
safe  conduct  which    had  been  granted  him. 
But  the  emperor  rejected  their   ignominious 
advice,  and  disdained  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  predecessor  Sigismund,  who  betrayed  to 
destruction  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
at  the  council  of  Constance.    Soon  after,  a  rup- 
ture took  place  between  Charles  and  Francis  I, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  latter,  in 
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the  famous  battle  of  Pavia  in  15S5.  On  the 
taking  of  Rome,  by  the  troops  of  the  constable 
do  Bourbon  in  1527,  pope  Clement  VII  was 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  a  i>risoner.  The 
emperor,  whom  he  had  offended,  detained  him 
for  some  time  in  captivity,  and  with  ridiculous 
hypocrisy  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  holiness,  when  an  impe- 
rial order  would  have  instantly  set  him  free. 
At  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1.529,  Charles  renewed 
the  proscription  vainly  launched  against  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  at  Worms.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  diet  however  protested 
against  this  violent  measure ;  whence  they  were 
termed  Protestants,  an  appellation  since  gene- 
rally extended  to  seceders  from  the  church  of 
Home.  Francis  I,  having  been  released  by 
the  emperor  on  most  humiliating  terms,  re- 
fused to  submit  to  them  on  obtaining  his  li- 
oerty  ;  and  war  being  renewed  between  these 
princes,  they  challenged  each  other  to  single 
combat,  but  no  duel  ensued.  Charles  invaded 
France,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great 
loss.  At  length,  after  a  ten  years'  truce  had 
been  agreed  on,  the  rival  sovereigns  had  an 
interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  where  they  be- 
haved to  each  other  with  apparent  confidence  and 
ostentatious  generosity,  as  if  their  mutual  in- 
juries and  distentions  had  been  forgotten.  In 
1535  the  emperor  gained  some  military  re- 
nown by  an  expedition  to  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  and  restored 
the  dethroned  king  of  Tunis ;  but  in  a  second 
African  expedition  in  1541,  when  he  laid  siege 
to  Algiers,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
and  be  returned  home  with  the  loss  of  14,000 
men.  He  opposed,  partly  from  political  con- 
siderations, the  various  attempts  of  the  German 
protestants  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
sut  at  length,  in  1552,  he  concluded  with  the 
elector  Maurice,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  by 
which  he  granted  to  the  reformers  the  chief 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  claimed  ;  and 
this  treaty  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  reli- 
gion in  the  empire,  solemnly  concluded  at 
Augsburgh  in  1555.  In  October  the  same  year 
he  resigned  to  his  son  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  finding  it  impracticable  to  secure 
for  him  the  empire  also,  he  in  1556  trans- 
ferred to  his  brother  Ferdinand  all  his  claims 
of  allegiance  from  the  Germanic  body.  The 
remainder  of  the  life  of  this  prince  was  passed 
in  retirement  at  St  Just,  a  convent  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Jeronymites,  in  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura ;  where  he  died  September  81st, 
1558.  The  character  of  Charles  V  is  distin- 
guished by  none  of  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  have  contributed  to  dazzle  the  world  in 
the  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  His  con- 
quests were  made  by  his  generals,  and  were  not 
the  fruits  of  bis  own  courage  or  military  talents ; 
and  when  he  had  one  of  the  finest  opportuni- 
ties for  displaying  generosity  to  his  prisoner, 
Francis  I,  he  shewed  a  calculating  meanness 
of  spirit,  which  proved  its  own  punishment. 
He  possessed  however  prudence,  firmness,  and 
perseverance,  and  wielded  with  dignity  that 
power  to  which  he  was  raised  by  the  circum- 
stances of  hit  birth,  and  the  concurrence  of 
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other  events. — 'Robert urn's  Hist,  of  Charhs  V, 
Aikins  G.  Biog. 

CHARLES  IX,  king  of  France,  who  claims 
a  biographical  notice  as  being  irretrievably 
connected  with  the  most  enormous  atrocity  in 
modern  history.  He  was  the  second  son  ot 
Henry  II,  and  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
was  born  in  1550.  In  1560  he  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  Francis  II,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  joint  regency  of  his  mother  and  An- 
thony king  of  Navarre.  The  kingdom  was  in 
great  disorder,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  various 
parties,  religious  and  political,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  by  Catharine,  see  article  Ca- 
tharine de  Medici.  The  attempt  of  the 
prince  of  Cond6  and  admiral  Coligni  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king  in 
1567,  which  was  defeated  only  by  the  steady 
courage  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  gave  him  a 
confirmed  aversion  from  the  protestant  party.  It 
was  not  however  until  after  the  termination 
of  the  third  civil  war  in  1570,  that  Charles 
began  to  show  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  de- 
testable education  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  The  protestants  had  obtained  bet- 
ter terms  in  this  pretended  pacification  than 
their  successes  entitled  them  to  expect ;  but  the 
intention  of  the  king  and  Catharine  was  to  ac- 
complish, by  most  odious  treachery,  that  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  force  of  arms.  Thus 
resolved,  Charles  acted  his  part  with  the  most 
profound  dissimulation  ;  not  only  did  he  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  protest- 
ant leaders,  but  took  upon  himself  the  merit  of 
the  favourable  terms  acceded  to,  and  offered  his 
sister  Margaret  to  the  young  king  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  He  even  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  wise  and  wary  Coligni  to  court, 
and  affected  the  utmost  indignation  at  an  in- 
complete attempt  to  assassinate  him.  "My 
father,"  exclaimed  this  finished  hypocrite,  "  the 
wound  is  for  you,  the  pain  for  me."  By  a 
course  of  deceptions  of  this  nature,  suspicion 
was  effectually  lulled,  until  the  fatal  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  took  place  on  the  day  of  St 
Bartholomew,  1572.  It  lasted  seven  days, 
during  which  more  than  5,000  persons  were 
slain  in  Paris,  and  from  20  to  50,000  through- 
out France,  including  old  and  young,  women 
and  children,  and  even  pregnant  females.  It 
is  said,  that  at  the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour 
the  king  wavered,  but  that  he  was  urged  for- 
ward by  the  demoniacal  Catharine.  During 
the  execrable  execution  however,  he  betrayed 
neither  pity  nor  remorse,  but  fired  with  his 
long  gun  at  the  poor  fugitives  across  the  river ; 
and  on  viewing  the  body  of  Coligni  on  a  gib- 
bet, exulted  with  a  fiendish  malignity.  The 
consequence  of  this  massacre,  dreadful  and  ex- 
tensive as  it  was,  served  only  to  render  the 
protestants  more  determined  than  ever  ;  and 
such  was  their  resistance  at  the  sieges  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  Sancerre,  that  it  was  necessary  to  al- 
low them  liberty  of  conscience  after  all.  At  this 
time,  Charles  became  exceedingly  jealous  of  the 
rising  influence  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  afterwards  Henry  III,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  for  his  departure  for  Poland,  where 
ho  had  been  elected  king.    New  troubles  alee 
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at  court,  and  angry  factions  were  again  in 
conflict ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  Charles,  who  had 
been  wittering  in   mind  and  body  ever  since 
the  massacre,  died  in  May,  1574,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age.     It  has  been  thought 
that  this  ferocious  monarch  might  hare  been 
an  estimable  character  but  for  the  detestable 
influence  and  mode  of  education  of  his  mother ; 
as  he  had  quick  parts,  united  with  solidity  and 
penetration.    He  likewise  spoke  well,  had  some 
taste  for  letters,  and,  in  a  royal  way,  even  culti- 
vated the  art  of  poetry,     lie  was  also  sober, 
modest,  and  forbearing  with  respect  to  women. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  degree  of  violence  mark- 
ed all  his  actions,  and  nothing  entertained  him 
more  than  to  cut  off  the  hoads  of  asses  or  pigs 
with  a  single  blow  from  his  coutcau  de  chasse. 
This  union  of  taste,  ferocity,  and  dissimulation 
in  the  same  person  was  very   extraordinary. 
His  person  was  correspondent  with  the  rest  of 
his  qualifications ;  being  described  as  tall  and 
thin,  with  round  shoulders,  spindle  legs,  a  pule 
face,  with  haggard  eyes,  expressing  peculiar 
fierceness.     After  the  massacre,  he  is  said  to 
have  contracted  a  singularly  wild  expression  of 
feature,  and  to  have  slept  little,  and  waked  in 
agonies.      True  to  his  early  impressions,  he 
exhibited  dissimulation  to  the  last.    It  is  re- 
markable that  this  reign  of  blood  was  distin- 
guished  by  some   wise  and  admirable  ordi- 
nances, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  viruuxM 
chancellor  L'Hopital,  who  chose  a  device  for 
the  king  consisting  of  two  columns,  on  which 
were  engraved  Piety  and  Justice,  so  typical  of 
the  author  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
He   left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Henry  III.— Moreri.    Mil  lot.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
CHARLES  I,  king  of  England  and   Scot- 
land, was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1600, 
being  the  second  son  of  James  VI  and  Anne 
of  Denmark.    Soon  after  the  birth  of  Charles, 
James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
upon  the  death  of  prince  Henry  in  1612,  the 
fonncr  was   created   prince   of    Wales.     The 
youth  of  Charles  appears  to  have  passed  re- 
spectably, little  being  recorded  of  him  previously 
to  his  romantic  journey  into  Spain  in  company 
with  Buckingham,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  in 
person  to  the  Spanish  Infanta.    Through  the 
arrogance  of  Buckingham  this  match  was  pre- 
vented, and  the  prince  was  soon  after  con- 
tracted to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV  of  France.     In  16LJ5  he   acceded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  received 
the  kingdom  embroiled  in  a  Spanish  war,  and 
full  of  suspicion   and  dislike  to  the  minister 
Buckingham.     The  first  parliament  which  he 
summoned  being  much  more  disposed  to  state 
grievances   than  grant  supplies,  was  dissolv- 
ed ;  and    by  loans  and  other    expedients  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Spain,  which 
terminated  in  disgrace  and  disappointment.   In 
the  next  year  a  new  parliament  was  summoned; 
and  the   disgust  and  jealousy  which  prevailed 
between  the  kiug  and  this  assembly,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the   misfortunes   of   his    reign. 
The  House  of  Commons  impeached  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  king  supported  him.     They  held 
last  the    public  purse,   and  ho  intimated  a 
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.  design  of  following  new  counsels  should 

continue  to  resist  his  will ;  and  suddenly 

angrily  dissolved   them  after  a  short  sesi 

while  they  were   preparing   a     remonstrt 

against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pcun< 

without  consent  of  parliament.     Charlc  s  i 

l>egan  to  employ  his  threatened  mode  of  i 

ing  funds,  by  loans,  benevolences,  and  sin 

unpopular  proceedings  ;   which,  however 

tially  sanctioned  by  precedent,  were  wholly 

posed  to  the  rising    notions  of    civil    lib 

throughout  the  nation,   and  to  the  const 

tioual  doctrine  which   rendered  the    Comn 

the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  the  public  t 

sure.     His  difficulties  were  further   hut?] 

l»y  a  preposterous  war  with  France,  in  gra 

cution  of  the  private  enmity  of  Buckingb 

who  added  to  the  odium  against  him  by  an 

fated  expedition  in  assistance  of  the  Huj 

nots  of    Roth elle.      In   1628    the    king 

obliged   to  call  for  a  new  parliament,   wl 

showed  itself  equally  opposed  to  arbitrary  n 

Mires  as  its  predecessor,  and   after  voting 

supplies,  prepared  a  bill  called,    «'  A  peti 

of  right,  recognising  all  the  legal  privilege 

the  subject,"  which,  notwithstanding  die 

ployment  of  all  manner  of  arts  and  expedi 

to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained   to  l 

into  a  law  ;  and  had  the  concession  been  i 

(juivocal   and  sincere,  and  the    constitute 

mode  of  government,  which  it  implied,  b 

really  adopted  by  both  sides,  much  that  foil 

ed    might  have    been    prevented.      Chai 

however,  by  his  open  encouragement  of 

doctrines  of  such    divines  as   Sibthorpe 

Main  waring,  who  publicly  inculcated  the  c 

trine  of  passive  obedience,  aud  represented 

limitation  of  kingly  power  as  seditious  and 

pious,   too  clearly  sanctioned   the   jealousi 

the  Commons  ;  who  were  not  in  consequence 

to  rest  in  confidence,  or  to  slacken  their  atta 

U]>on  Buckingham,  on  which  account  thev  w 

suddenly  prorogued.     The  assassination  of 

favourite  soon  after,  by  the  enthusiast  Fell 

removed  that  source  of  discord,    and  Chai 

became  more  his  own  minister  ;  and  some  < 

Terences  with  his  queen,  which  had   been 

men  ted  by  Buckingham,  being  mode   up, 

ever  after  continued  much  under  her  influen 

The  parliament  which  met  in  January    16: 

manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  ngainst   I 

king's  claim  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundi 

by  his  own  authority,  that  it  was  suddenly  ti 

solved,  and  Charles  was  determined  to  try 

reign  without  one.     For  this  purjK)SO  havi 

judiciously  terminated  the  pending  wars  I 

twecn  France  and  Spain,  he  raised  Sir  Thon 

Wentworth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  1c 

Strafford,  to  the  principal  place  in  his  counci 

This  able  statesman  had  begun  his  political  c 

reer  in  op]>osition  to  the  court,  but  having  be 

gained  over,  was,  by  his  austerity,  talent,  a 

firmness,  rendered  an  exceedingly  lit  instruim 

to  curb  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  prerogaii 

which  had  become  so  strong  among  the  Coi 

mons.     In  ecclesiastical  affairs,    Charles,  i 

happily  for  himself  and  the  church,  was  guid 

hy  the  councils  of  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lc 

doo,  a  prelate  whose  learning  and  piwiy  wi 
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debased  by  puerile  superstition,  and  a  n-nl  as 
indiscreet  as  intolerant.  Under  these  coancils 
some  years  passed  away  in  the  execute*!  of 
plans  for  raising  money  without  the  aid  of  par- 
liament, with  other  dangerous  expedients,  both 
in  a  civil  and  religious  sense.  The  arbitrary 
courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber, 
in  the  hands  of  Laud,  also  exercised,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  grievous  oppression ;  of 
which  the  treatment  of  Williams,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  others,  affords  memorable  examples. 
In  1634,  ship-money  began  to  be  levied,  which, 
being  strictly  applied  to  naval  purposes,  the 
nation  at  large  acquiesced  in  it  with  less  than  ! 
usuai  repugnance ;  and  although  some  writers 
courageously  attacked  the  court  against  the 
principle,  they  were  treated  with  so  much  se- 
verity, that  others  were  deterred  from  follow- 
ing their  example.  So  desperate  did  the 
cause  of  liberty  at  this  time  appear,  that  great 
numbers  of  the  puritans  emigrated  to  New 
England  ;  and  by  order  of  the  court  a  ship  was 
stopped,  in  which  were  sir  Arthur  Hazelrig, 
John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was 
in  1657,  not  long  after  this  remarkable  event, 
that  Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  re- 
sistance by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money  ;  the 
right  to  levy  which,  without  authority  of  par- 
liament, he  was  determined  to  bring  before  a 
court  of  law.  His  cause  was  argued  for  twelve 
days  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  ;  and  although 
he  lost  it  by  the  decision  of  eight  of  the  judges 
out  of  twelve,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
was  followed  by  the  most  important  conse- 

Juences  in  its  operation  upon  public  opinion, 
t  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal  war- 
like opposition  was  destined  to  commence. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charles  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  copied 
from  the  English  ;  an  innovation  which  pro- 
duced the  most  violent  tumults,  and  ended  in 
the  formation  of  the  famous  Covenant  in  1638, 
by  which  all  classes  of  people  mutually  en- 
gaged to  stand  by  each  other.  The  cove- 
nanters levied  an  army,  which  the  king  op- 
posed by  an  ill-disciplined  English  force,  so 
equivocally  inclined,  that  not  able  to  trust  to  it, 
Charles  agreed  to  a  sort  of  pacification.  The 
next  year  he  raised  another  army,  but  his 
finances  being  exhausted,  after  an  intermission 
of  eleven  years,  he  again  assembled  a  parlia- 
ment, who,  as  usual, begin  to  state  grievances 
previously  to  granting  supplies.  Losing  all 
patience,  the  king  once  more  hastily  dissolved 
it,  and  prosecuted  several  members  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition. 
Raising  money  in  the  best  manner  he  could 
devise,  an  English  army  was  again  made  to 
proceed  towards  the  north  ;  but  being  defeated 
by  the  Scots,  it  becaiie  obvious  that  affairs 
could  no  longer  be  managed  without  a  parlia- 
ment, and  in  1640  that  dreaded  assembly  was 
again  summoned,  which  proved  to  be  the  fa- 
mous long  parliament,  whose  career  forms  so 
memorable  a  portion  of  English  history.  It  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  detail  the 
historical  proceedings  connected  with  the  per- 
secution, condemnation  and  execution  of  Straf- 
ford and  Land  -,  or  fie  various  measures  of 
Hiog.Bmt.— No.  XXX 
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reaction  in  regard  to  ship-money,  tennage,  and 
poundage,  and  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous 
courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Cham- 
bers ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Charles  soon  found 
himself  reduced  into  a  comparatively  passive 
spectator  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  democrati- 
cal  portion  of  the  constitution ;  and  was  obliged, 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  to  yield  to 
the  torrent  which  assailed  him.  In  the  mean 
time  a  flame  burst  out  in  Ireland  which  had  no 
small  effect  in  kindling  the  ensuing  conflagra- 
tion at  home.  The  oppressed  catholic  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  seeing,  in  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  what  they  deemed  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  regaining  their  rights,  laid  a  plan 
for  a  universal  insurrection.  They  failed  by 
an  accident  in  Dublin,  but  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  protestants  took  place  in  every  other 
part  of  the  island.  The  old  catholic  settlers  of 
the  English  pale  also  joined  the  native  Irish; 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  their  cause,  pretend- 
ed to  act  in  consequence  of  a  royal  commission, 
and  to  have  in  view  the  defence  of  the  king's 
prerogative  against  a  puritanical  and  republican 
parliament.  This  pretended  commission  is  now 
generally  deemed  a  forgery ;  but  such  was  the 
supposed  partiality  of  Charles  to  popery,  this 
event  added  considerably  to  popular  disaffec- 
tion. The  parliament  being  summoned,  the 
king  left  the  conduct  of  the  war  entirely  to  it ; 
but  it  now  became  evident  that  the  Common* 
intended  systematically  to  pursue  their  advan- 
tages, and  to  reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependance.  They  framed  a  remon- 
strance, containing  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
errors  of  the  reign  ;  renewed  an  attempt  for 
excluding  bishops  from  the  house  of  Lords ; 
passed  ordinances  against  superstitious  prac- 
tices ;  and  so  inflamed  the  popular  odium 
against  the  episcopal  orders,  as  to  intimidate 
its  members  from  attending  their  duty  in  par- 
liament. At  length,  it  being  apparent  that 
either  the  zealous  adherents  of  prerogative,  or 
those  who  were  anxious  to  frame  the  govern- 
ment upon  a  more  democratic  basis,  must  give 
way ;  Charles,  instigated,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen  and  lord 
Digby,  caused  his  attorney- general  to  enter, 
in  the  house  of  Peers,  an  accusation  against  fire 
leading  members  of  the  Commons,  and  sent  a 
sergeant- at-arms  to  the  house  to  demand  them. 
Receiving  an  evasive  answer,  he  the  next  day 
proceeded  himself  to  the  house,  with  an  armed 
retinue,  to  seize  their  persons.  Aware  of  this 
intention,  they  had  previously  withdrawn ;  but 
the  king's  appearance  with  a  guard,  caused 
the  house  to  break  up  in  great  disorder  and  in- 
dignation. The  accused  members  retired  into 
the  city ;  where  a  committee  of  the  house 
was  appointed  to  sit,  and  the  city  militia  was 
mustered  under  a  commander  appointed  by 
parliament,  which  also  demanded  the  control 
of  the  army.  Here  the  king  made  his  last 
stand,  the  matter  having  now  arrived  at  a 
stage  which  arms  alone  could  decide.  The 
queen  fled  to  Holland  to  procure  ammunition, 
and  Charles,  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  pro* 
ceeded  northwards,  and  for  a  time  fixed  tneit 
residence  at  York.    The  king  was  retttvwV'es. 
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Lis  progress  with  great  denioustrations  of  loy- 
alty from  the  gentry  ;  and  many  eminent  and 
virtuous  characters,  who  had  been  the  consci- 
entious opposers  of  his  arbitrary  measures  in 
the  first  instance,  now  joined  his  party.  On 
the  other  band,  all  the  puritans,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  trading  towns,  and  those 
who  hail  adopted  republican  notions  of  govern- 
ment ,  sided  with  the  parliament  ;  and  in  no 
public  contest  was  more  private  and  public 
virtue  ranged  on  both  sides,  however  alloyed, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  with  ambition,  bigotry, 
and  the  baser  passions.  The  military  transac- 
tions of  this  great  quarrel  will  not  be  expected 
here.  The  first  action  of  consequence  was  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill ;  and  although  indecisive, 
it  enabled  the  king  to  approach  London,  and 
produce  considerable  alarm.  He  then  retired 
to  Oxford,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
which  proved  unavailable.  Nothing  decisive 
however  happened  against  the  royal  side,  un- 
til the  battle  of  Marston-moor  in  1644,  which 
was  chiefly  gained  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
Cromwell.  The  succeeding  year  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs,  by  the  loss  of  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Naseby.  Thenceforward 
a  series  of  disasters  attended  his  armies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  he  took  the  re- 
solution of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scottish  army,  then  lying  before  Newark. 
He  was  received  with  respect,  although  placed 
under  a  guard  as  a  prisoner,  and  a  series  of 
abortive  negociations  ensuing,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  parliament  to  surrender 
him  to  their  commissioners,  on  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  claimed  at  arrears  by  the  Scottish 
army.  The  king  was  accordingly  surrended  to 
the  commissioners  appointed ;  and  was  carried, 
in  the  first  place  to  Holmby-house  in  North- 
amptonshire, subsequently  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  army  at  Reading,  and  soon  after  to 
Hampton-court ;  where  he  was  treated  with  no 
small  portion  of  the  respect  exacted  by  his 
station.  In  the  meantime  however,  the  army 
and  independents  becoming  all-powerful,  he 
was  led  into  some  fears  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  making  bis  escape  with  a  few  attendants, 
proceeded  to  the  southern  coast.  Not  meeting 
a  vessel  as  he  expected,  he  crossed  over  to  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Hammond,  the  governor,  a  creature  of 
Cromwell's,  by  whom  he  was  lodged  in  Caris- 
brook  castle.  While  in  this  remote  situation, 
the  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  indignant  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  English,  marched  a  con- 
siderable army  to  his  relief,  under  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  This  force,  although  strengthened 
by  a  large  body  of  English  royalists,  was  en- 
tirely routed  and  dispersed  by  Cromwell,  as 
were  insurrections  in  Kent  and  Essex,  by  Fair- 
fax. During  this  employment  of  the  army 
and  its  leaders,  a  new  negociation  was  opened 
with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  agreed 
to  nearly  every  thing  demanded  of  him,  except 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  ;  and  so  much  had 
it  now  become  the  interest  of  the  parliament 
itself  to  comply  with  him,  that  a  vote  was  at 
bogth  'juried,  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
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a  sufficient  ground  for  a  treaty.       The  tri- 
umphant army  however  on  it*  return,  cleared  the 
house  of  all  the  members  opposed  to  its  views 
by  force ;  and  thereby  procuring  a  reversal  el 
this  vote,  the  king's  person  was  again  seized, 
and  being  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Hurst  Castle,  preparations  were  made  for  try- 
ing him  on  the  capital  charge  of  high  treasoa 
against  the  people.    An  the  houae  of  Lords  re* 
fused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  purpose,  the 
Commons  declared  its  concurrence   unneces- 
sary ;  and  the  king  being  conducted  toLondoe, 
and  stripped  of   all  ensigns  of  royalty,   was 
brought  before  the  court  of  justice,  speciauy 
erected    for  this  unprecedented  trial*  on  the 
20th  Jan.  1649.     The  behaviour  of  Charles 
bad  been  calm  and  dignified  throughout  Us 
adversity,  and  in  no  respect  waa  it  more  so  than 
on  this  most  eventful  occasion.    Three  times  he 
objected  to  the  authority  of  the   court,  when 
brought  before  it,  and  supported  his  lefetal 
by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.     At  length, 
evidence  being  heard  against  him,  on  the  proof 
that  he  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  '  He  requested  a  con- 
ference with  both  houses,  which  was  rejected, 
and  only  three  days  were  allowed  him  to  pre- 
pare for  his  fate.    As  he  left  the  tribunal  he 
was  insulted  by  a  portion  of  the  soldiery,  sad 
other  base  and  unpardonable  indignities  were 
offered  to  him,  which  he  bore  with  dignified 
equanimity.       The    interposition    of    foreign 
powers,  the  devotion  of  friends  nod  nunis<en> 
who  sought  to  save  him   by  taking    all  the 
blame  upon  themselves  were  vain  ;  and  after 
passing  three  days  between  condemnation  aad 
execution,  in  religious  exercises  and  in  tender 
interviews  with  his  friends  and  family,  he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold.     This  extraordinary  exe- 
cution took  place  before  the  banqueting- house, 
Whitehall,  on  the  30th  Jan.  1649;  where, 
after  addressing  the  people  around  him  with 
great  firmness  and  composure,  the  ill-fated  kiat 
submitted    to   the  fatal   stroke.      Thus  dial 
Charles  I,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age; 
than  whom  few  kings  have  been  more  distin- 
guished for  the  virtues  which  ornament  and 
dignify  private  life.      He  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  temperate,  chaste,  and  religious,  and 
although  somewhat  calm  and  reserved  in  de- 
meanour, was  highly  kind  and  affectionate  in 
fact,  and  secured  the  warmest  attachment  of 
those  who  had  access  to  him.      His  talents 
were  also  considerable  ;  but  he  shone  more  in 
suffering  than  in  acting,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  decision  and  self-reliance  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  superior    executive  ability.       His 
mind  was  cultivated  by  letters,  and  a  taste  for 
the  polite  arts,  particularly  painting,  the  pro- 
fessors of  which  he  munificently  encouraged ; 
and  the  collections  of  works  of  art  which  he 
made  in  his  prosperity,  show  great  judgment 
in  the  selection.     He  had  also  a  feeling  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  a  good  style  in  prose, 
without  reference  to  the  famous  "  Eikon  Basi- 
like,"  his  claim  to  which  is  now  generally  dis- 
puted.   To  all  these  personal  and  private  ac- 
quirements, he  joined  a  graceful  figure,  and 
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pleasing  countenance ;  and  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances would  doubtless  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  very  accomplished  sovereign.  With 
respect  to  his  political  character,  as  exhibited 
in  the  great  struggle  between  himself  and  the 
parliament,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  he  strove  to  maintain  a  portion  of  prero- 
gative that  had  become  totally  incompatible 
with  any  theory  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  j 
but  it  i«  equally  certain  that  he  only  sought  to 
retain  what  his  predecessors  had  possessed, 
and  that  power  never  concedes  willingly. 
There  are  periods  possibly  in  the  history  of 
every  people  in  wliich  old  and  new  opinions 
conflict,  and  a  concussion  becomes  unavoidable; 
and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Charles  to  occupy 
the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  developement 
of  the  representative  system  necessarily  en- 
countered the  claims  of  prerogative.  His  fate 
forms  a  political,  not  a  moral  question ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  parliament  had  acquiesced 
in  the  kingly  pretensions,  as  usually  explained 
by  Laud  and  the  high  churchmen  of  the  day, 
it  would  have  dwindled  into  a  mere  registry  of 
royal  edicts,  like  those  of  France,  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  acted  a  part  which  every 
monarch  in  his  situation  may  be  expected  to 
act ;  for  a  philosophical  appreciation  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  political  crisis,  is  scarcely  fr  be 
expected  from  one  who  sits  upon  a  throne. 
The  most  forcible  accusation  against  Charles  is 
on  the  score  of  sincerity ;  it  is  asserted  that 
lie  never  intended  to  fulfil  the  condition*  im- 
posed upon  him.  This  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  of  them 
might  justly  be  deemed  questionable,  if  not 
demanded  with  a  direct  view  to  produce  that 
conduct  in  the  king  which  so  naturally  follow- 
ed. On  the  whole,  the  errors  of  Charles  were 
more  than  atoned  by  his  sufferings,  and  al- 
though many  may  demur  to  his  title  of  mar- 
tyr, few  will  hesitate  to  regard  him  as  a  victim 
to  a  crisis  which  the  growing  power  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  pre- 
rogative, rendered  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
His  fate  too,  like  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
generally,  exhibits  the  danger  and  absurdity 
of  those  high  theoretical  notions  of  kingly  pre- 
rogative, which,  while  they  add  very  little  to 
the  real  power  of  those  whom  they  are  intend- 
ed to  favour,  too  frequently  seduce  them  into 
encounters  with  currents  of  principle  and  ac- 
tion, a  resistance  to  which  is  always  futile, 
and  generally  destructive. —  Hume,     liapin. 

CHARLES  II,  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, son  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  a  refugee 
at  the  Hague  on  the  death  of  his  father,  on 
which  he  immediately  assumed  the  royal  title. 
He  first  intended  to  pioceed  to  Ireland,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  progress  of  Cromwell.  He 
therefore  listened  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  him  their  king ;  and 
being  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  rigid  presbyterians,  they  subjected  him 
to  so  many  severities  and  mortifications,  as  in- 
duced him  to  regard  that  sect  ever  after  with 
extreme  aversion.  In  1651  he  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  but  the  approach  of  CromweU,  with 
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his  conquering  army,  soon  rendered  his  abode 
in  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to  be  joined  by 
the  English  royalists,  he  took  the  spirited  re- 
solution of  passing  Cromwell  and  entering 
England.  He  was  immediately  pursued  by 
that  active  commander,  who,  with  a  superior 
army,  gained  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and 
Charles,  after  a  variety  of  imminent  hazards,  in 
one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  twenty- four 
hours  in  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak, 
reached  Shore  ham  iq  Sussex,  and  got  a  pas- 
sage to  France.  He  passed  some  years  in  Pa- 
ris, little  regarded  by  the  court,  which  was 
awed  by  the  power  of  the  English  common- 
wealth, and  this  indignity  induced  him  to  re- 
tire to  Cologne.  It  is  the  province  of  history 
to  state  the  circumstances  that  produced  the 
Restoration;  which  general  Monk  so  conducted, 
that  Charles,  without  a  struggle,  succeeded  at 
once  to  all  those  dangerous  prerogatives,  which 
it  had  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, first  to  abridge,  and  then  to  abolish.  This 
unrestrictive  return  was  not  more  injurious  to 
the  nation,  than  fatal  to  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts,  wlikb,  had  a  more  rational  policy  pre- 
vailed, might  have  occupied  the  throne  at  this 
moment.  On  the  J9th  May  1660,  Charles 
entered  his  capital  amidst  universal  and  almost 
frantic  acclamations;  and  the  different  civil  and 
religious  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  loy- 
alty and  submission.  His  first  measures  were 
prudent  and  conciliatory.  Hyde,  lord  Claren- 
don, was  made  chancellor  and  prime  miuister; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from 
which  those  alone  were  excepted,  who  had  an 
immediate  concern  with  the  late  king's  death. 
A  settled  revenue  was  accepted  in  lieu  of 
wardship  and  purveyance,  and  the  army  was  re- 
duced. In  respect  to  religion,  there  was  less 
indulgence  ;  for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  bishops  restored,  which 
was  to  be  expected,  but  an  act  of  uniformity 
was  passed,  by  the  conditions  of  which,  nearly 
all  the  presbyterian  clergy  were  driven  to  a 
resignation  of  their  livings.  In  1662  he  mar- 
ried the  infanta  of  Portugal,  a  prudent  and 
virtuous  princess,  but  in  no  way  calculated  to 
acquire  the  affection  of  a  man  like  Charles. 
The  indolence  of  his  temper,  and  the  expences 
of  his  licentious  way  of  hfe,  soon  involved  him 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  unpopular 
sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  was  one  of  his 
most  early  expedients  to  relieve  himself.  In 
1663  a  rupture  took  place  with  Holland,  which, 
as  it.  proceeded  from  commercial  rivalry,  was 
willingly  supported  by  parliament. .  It  was  at- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  by  various  naval 
successes ;  but  France  and  Denmark  entering 
into  the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lish were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  en- 
tered the  Thames,  and  proceeding  up  the  Med- 
way,  burnt  and  destroyed  ships  as  high  as 
Chatham.  Such  was  the  naval  disgrace  of  a 
reign,  which  on  many  other  accounts  is  pro* 
bably  the  most  nationally  discreditable  one  in 
the  English  annals.  The  domestic  calamities 
of  a  dreadful  plague  in  1 665,  and  of  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666,  added  to  ^fe 
asters  of  the  pertocu    ^wra.  *Stet,Ctat«Dl 
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who  bad  become  very  unpopular,  and  was  per- 
sonally disagreeable  to  Charles,  was  dimiased, 
and  sought  shelter  from  bis  enemies  by  a  vo- 
luntary exile.  A  triple  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  followed. 
It  did  honour  to  the  political  talents  of  sir  William 
Temple,  and  was  one  of  the  few  public  measures 
of  the  reign  which  deserved  approbation.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  Charles  however,  soon 
involved  him  in  a  condition  which  rendered 
him  the  mere  pensioner  of  Louis  ;  by  whose 
secret  aid  he  was  supported  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  abridge  *he  freedom  of  his  people. 
In  1670  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  unprincipled  ministers  collectively,  deno- 
minated the  cabal,  who  supported  him  in  every 
attempt  to  make  himself  independent  of  par- 
liament. A  visit  which  Charles  received  from 
bis  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  render- 
ed subservient  to  French  policy,  by  means  of 
one  of  her  attendant  ladies,  a  beautiful  French 
woman.  This  female  made,  as  was  intended, 
a  conquest  of  Charles,  who  created  her  duchess 
of  Portsmouth ;  and  amidst  all  his  other  attach- 
ments, she  retained  an  influence  over  him  which 
kept  him  steadily  attached  to  France.  The 
party  troubles  of  this  reign  commenced  about 
ibis  time  by  the  open  declaration  of  the  duke  of 
York,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  that  be 
was  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Soon  after  the  ministry  broke  the  triple  alli- 
ance, and  planned  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch  ; 
Mid  as  the  king  did  not  choose  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  money  to  carry  on  the  projected 
war,  he  caused  the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up  in 
January  1672,  and  by  several  other  disgrace- 
ful and  arbitrary  proceedings,  gave  great  dis- 
gust and  alarm  to  the  nation.  The  naval  ope- 
rations against  the  Dutch  were  by  no  means 
•ucceeaful,  and  a  new  parliament  being  called, 
which  strongly  expressed  the  discontent  of  the 
nation,  the  canal  was  dissolved,  and  a  separate 
peace  made  with  Holland  in  1674.  Divisions 
*a  the  cabinet,  fluctuations  in  the  king's  mea- 
sures, and  parliamentary  contests  followed, 
and  occupied  the  next  three  years ;  until  in 
1677,  Charles  performed  a  popular  act  by  mar- 
tying  his  niece,  the  princess  Mary,  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  By  taking  some  decided 
■tops  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  he  also  forward- 
ed the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  The  same 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  the  celebrated  popish  plot,  for  the 
***assination  of  the  king,  and  the  introduction 
?r  the  catholic  religion.  Notwithstanding  the 
infamous  characters  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and 
«i«  improbable  nature  of  their  disclosures,  their 
**»*»  supported  by  an  universal  suspicion  of 


m>  secret  influence  of  a  catholic  faction,  met 
with  universal  belief ;  and  in  relation  thereto, 
,  •  parliament  exhibited  nearly  as  much  cre- 
auiUy  tnd  hem  as  the  vulgar.  Many  catho- 
2?  y" f  •W€,e  **  nnmted ;  Coleman,  the  duke 
*  °5*  •  *«cretary,  and  several  priests  were 
F*pd;  and  a  venerable  nobleman,  the  earl  of 
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of  Commons.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  coun 
try,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
some  popular  measures,  and  the  great  palla- 
dium of  civil  liberty,  the  habeas  corpus  bill, 
passed  this  sessions.  The  temper  of  the  par- 
liament was  so  much  excited,  that  the  king 
first  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved  it.  The 
court  now  sought  to  establish  a  balance  of  par- 
ties ;  to  distinguish  which,  the  terms  whig  and 
tory  were  about  this  time  invented.  In  1680 
a  new  parliament  assembled,  and  the  Commons 
again  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  This  parliament  was 
also  dissolved  in  the  next  year,  aad  a  new  one 
called  at  Oxford,  which  proved  so  restive,  that 
a  sudden  dissolution  ensued ;  and,  like  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  determined  henceforward  to 
govern  without  one.  By  the  aid  of  the  tory 
gentry  and  the  clergy,  he  obtained  loyal  ad- 
dresses from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at- 
tachment to  high  monarchical  principles  be- 
came again  in  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  was  now  brought  against  the 
presbyterians;  a  person  named  College  was 
executed  upon  the  same  infamous  evidence  as 
had  been  previously  turned  against  the  papists ; 
and  the  famous  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  head- 
ed the  popular  party,  was  brought  to  trial,  bat 
acquitted.  The  nonconformists  generally,  were 
also  treated  with  much  rigour ;  and  a  step  of 
great  moment  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  instituting  suits  at  law  (quo 
warrant os )  againut  most  of  the  corporations  in 
the  kingdom,  by  which  they  were  intimidated 
to  a  resignation  of  their  charters,  in  order  to 
receive  them  back  so  modelled  as  to  render 
them  much  more  dependant  than  before. 
These  rapid  strides  towards  the  destruction 
of  liberty,  at  length  produced  the  celebrated 
Rye-house  plot;  which  certainly  intended 
resistance,  but  that  the  assassination  of  the 
king  was  ever  formally  projected,  seems  very 
doubtful.  It  certainly  formed  no  part  of  he 
intention  of  lord  William  Russel ;  whose  execu- 
tion, with  that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account 
of  it,  forms  one  of  the  striking  events  of  this 
disgraceful  reign*  Charles  was  at  this  time 
as  absolute  as  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  and 
had  he  been  an  active  prince,  the  fetters  of 
tyranny  might  have  been  completely  riveted. 
Scotland,  which  at  different  periods  of  his 
reign  had  been  thrown  into  insurrection  by  the 
arbitrary  attempts  to  restore  episcopacy,  was  at 
length  completely  dragooned  into  submission ; 
and  the  relics  of  the  covenanters  were  sup- 

?  rested  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity, 
t  is  said  however,  that  Charles  was  becoming 
uneasy  at  this  plan,  which  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  bigoted  austerity  of  the  duke  of 
York ;  and  that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to 
relax,  when  he  expired,  from  the  consequences 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  February  1685,  in  the 
fifty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of 
his  reign.  At  his  death  he  received  the  sa- 
crament according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  thus  proved  himself  to  have  been, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  hypocritical  as 
profligate.  The  character  of  Charles  II  re- 
quires little  analysis.     He  was  a  confirmed 
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sensualist  and  voluptuary  ;  and  owing  to  the 
example  of  him  and  his  court,  his  reign  was  the 
era  of  the  most  dissolute  manners  that  ever 
prevailed  in  England.  The  stage  was  an  open 
school  of  licentiousness,  and  polite  literature 
was  altogether  infected  by  it.  Charles  was  a 
man  of  wit,  and  a  judge  of  good  writing  in  cer- 
tain lines  ;  but  was  too  deficient  in  sensibility  to 
feel  either  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful,  in  com- 
position ;  neither  was  he  generous  even  to  the 
writers  whom  he  applauded.  He  possessed 
an  easy,  sauntering  species  of  good  nature,  but 
united  with  it  a  total  indifference  to  any  thing 
but  his  own  pleasure ;  and  no  man  could  be 
more  destitute  of  honour  or  generosity.  His 
ideas  of  the  relation  between  king  and  subject, 
were  evinced  by  his  observation  on  Lauderdale's 
cruelties  in  Scotland  :  "  I  perceive,"  said  he, 
"  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad 
things  against  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  but  I 
cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  any  thing  con- 
trary to  mv  interest."  Yet  with  all  his  sel- 
fishness and  demerits  as  a  king,  Charles  always 
preserved  a  share  of  popularity  with  the  mul- 
titude, from  the  easiness  of  his  manners. 
Pepys'  memoirs,  and  other  private  documents 
however,  clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  more 
reflective  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that  as  he  was  him- 
self a  most  dishonourable  and  heartless  mo- 
narch and  man,  so  bis  reign  exhibited  the 
English  character  in  a  more  disgraceful  light 
than  any  other  in  British  history.  It  nee*d  not 
be  added,  that  he  left  many  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, the  descendants  of  some  of  whom  are 
still  among  the  leading  peerage  of  the  country. 
The  fate  of  his  most  distinguished  son,  the 
ill-fated  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  an  affair  of 
history. — Hume*     Rapin. 

CHARLES  XI I,  king  of  Sweden,  a  prince 
who  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  disin- 
terested love  of  warfare  beyond  all  other  con- 
querors on  record.  He  was  born  in  1 682,  and 
succeeded  his  father  Charles  XI  in  1697. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  daring  and  reso- 
lute behaviour  when  a  child  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  attained  regal  power,  than  he  displayed 
the  reckless  bravery  of  his  disposition.  He 
was  scarcely  eighteen  when  he  successively 
defeated  Frederick  IV  king  of  Denmark,  Au- 
gustus king  of  Poland,  and  the  czar  Peter  I, 
who  had  formed  a  league  against  Sweden. 
Pursuing  his  career,  he  invaded  Poland,  and  in 
1706  dethroned  Augustus,  and  gave  that  king- 
dom to  Stanislaus.  He  then  determined  on 
the  conquest  of  Russia.  Rejecting  all  over- 
tures from  the  czar,  he  set  out  from  Saxony  in 
1707,  with  a  powerful  army,  accustomed  to 
victory  under  his  command.  The  Muscovites 
fled  before  him,  or  submitted  j  and  after  ob- 
taining several  advantages  over  detached  bo- 
dies of  the  emperor's  forces,  he  marched  to- 
wards Moscow  through  the  deserts  of  the 
Ukraine.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  in  which 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Russians,  his  troops 
almost  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  he 
himself  wounded,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Turkey  with  a  few  of  bis  officers.      He 
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'  remained  some  time  at  Bender,  protected  by  the 
1  grand  signor,  who  was  at  war  with  the  czar. 
j  Peace  taking  place  between  those  potentates, 
Charles  was  desired  to  leave  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. He  refused  to  depart,  and  fortifying 
his  house,  sustained  a  regular  siege  ;  but  the 
building  was  set  on  fire,  and  he  was  taken 

Erisoner,  fighting  like  a  madman.  At  length 
e  set  off  for  his  own  dominions  almost  unat- 
tended, and  arrived  there  in  safety  in  1714. 
All  his  disasters  had  not  quelled  his  rage  for 
warfare.  He  raised  a  new  army,  with  which 
he  laid  siege  to  Fredericshal  in  Norway,  and 
was  killed,  either  by  some  person  near  him,  or 
by  a  shot  from  the  fortress,  as  be  was  recon- 
noitring, on  the  evening  of  December  11th, 
1718.— Voltaire  Hist,  de  Charles  X1L 

CHARLETON  (Walter)  an  English  phy- 
sician, distinguished  chiefly  as  a  writer  on  an- 
tiquities. He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in 
Somersetshire  in  1619,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  there  in  1642,  when  that 
city  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  party, 
to  which  lie  adhered,  and  was  appointed  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  through  whose 
favour  he  obtained  the  degree  of  MD.  He 
went  abroad  with  Charles  II,  and  returning 
home  at  the  Restoration,  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1689  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  college  of  Physicians,  which 
station  he  held  till  1691.  Soon  after  he  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  consequence, 
as  it  is  stated,  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
died  in  1707.  The  works  of  Dr  Charleton  are 
very  numerous,  relating  to  theology,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine  ;  be- 
sides his  treatise  entitled  "  Chorea  Gigantum ; 
or  the  most  famous  Antiquity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Stonehenge,  restored  to  the  Danes/' 
1663,  4to ;  designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Inigo  Jones,  who  ascribed  the  erec- 
tion of  Stonehenge  to  the  Romans.  This  is 
an  ingenious  and  learned  production  ;  and  si- 
milar praise  may  be  extended  to  Charleton 's 
tracts  on  zoology,  particularly  his  "  Onomas- 
ticon  Zoicon,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
a  classified  arrangement  of  animals,  and  to 
indentify  them  under  the  various  names  be- 
stowed on  them  by  different  naturalists. — 
Wood's  AthenOxon.  Biog.DicU  AikirCs  G.Biog. 
CHARLETON  (Lewis)  an  English  mathe- 
matician of  the  fourteenth  century.  Bale 
calls  him  Ludovkus  Caerleon,  and  supposes 
him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Monmouthshire.  He  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic, and  after  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  each  of  the  English  universities  with  much 
assiduity  and  success,  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Oxford  in  13-37.  He  was  promoted  to  die 
bishopric  of  Hereford  in  1362,  and  died  in 
1369.  This  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  a  pro- 
found theologian,  and  a  proficient  in  the  ma- 
thematical science  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  was  also  acquainted  with  medicine.— 
Duncomb's  Hist,  of  Herefordshire. 

CHARLEVOIX  (Piter  Francis  Xavkk) 
a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  St  Quintin  ia 
1684,  and  taught  languages  and  philoaoqljsj 
with  some  reputati<vcv«    Vta'vroktat 
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who  bail  become  verv  unpopular,  ma1  ni  per- 
•onally  disagreeable  "io  (Jharle.,  wa*  ditnitaod, 
mid  Bought  .belter  from  his  cneiniei  by  *  to- 
luutary  eiilc.  A  triple  alliance,  between  Eng- 
land, ]  lolluud,  wnl  Sweden,  for  the  rsrrpoae  of 
checking  tlie  ambition  of  Loai*  XIV,  followed. 
It  did  honour  to  the  political  talent*  of nrWiUUm 
IV m]  ile,  and  WH  one  of  t  bo  few  public  utuom 
of  the  reign  which  deserved  approbation.  The 
thoughtlet*  [irofuu^o  of  Chu-hM  howeier,  toon 
iniolved  bim  in  a  condition  which,  raniariri 
bim  the  mere  pennoner  "of  Loai*  ;  by  wiaur 
aecret  aid  be  mi  anpported  b  all  kit  t 
tempts  to  (bridge  -be  freedom  of  bit  per 
Tn  ItiTO  he  threw  hieeielfteo  till  t««4» 
irinripled  minuter*  coa%nilt*a*"r; 


at  Common*.     Surf' 
try,  thai  Charlr* 
•one  popular 

PMMdthi- 
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minatei 


..,.->■. nation  at 

™  by  bis  elo- 

_■■,,   ■*  Boirtliwark 

r      yr7*bicb  he  became 

party trouble*  at  r  y.><Jnce  he  disclutrged 
lOu*  tune  by  lb.  »   jJji*1^  luring  O.ford  be 
York,  piw»»r.j,>piij  wsi(ll?0-  for  nnw  lime 
J»*%    aod  during  hi*  May 
^ttlWOfatonnnwr. 
.jng  ejected  by  lbs  act 
^  S  upwind    "■  Knftad    and 

•*•  (Vm?  "jnn  where  be.  died  in  168I). 
Jn  »J|JJ»I  an  J  pubb*hed  in  * 
W  RjE  *•»*  Jprtriiica  which  tUey  contain 
'  J*"?"1    v,l  ondtliei  ]oss;fs  much  genial 

.■'■*-.i .'.'.  -  ibe  "  IJuoursu  on  Proei- 

3  V^dered  tl>,  be*-.   Ilewiaapro- 
£<» "  j*„|»r  **d  theolojian.  and  pouensed 
_i.Bi.tJ  af  temper.— LViotmi/. 

.••"i.BC.  He  »  cele'brnt.d  for  a  cod, 
**£Sith*a.  be  gave  Io  the  inhabitant  of 
^  Van  in  r-Wn"  CiriHcia,  rebuilt  by  the 
2SS^-  ■""'"  Whwws-w  ""  ■"*  »«»»«-■ 
tlrofhit  !»»■*— !»■■  »  h«"  married  a  sc 
"id  tine,  having  children  by  bit  lint  wife, 
JJJueacluded  fr.im  public  diguitie*,  under  the 
U«,  [bat  being  bad  fathers  they  would  male 
bad  nmgi.tr.te*.  *1.  All  deserter*  oridt-n 
me  to  appear  three  day!  in  (be  city  in  wo 
imd'i  clothe.,  ad.  Hegarding  ignorance  a* 
the  mother  of  all  tin,  hn  eornmandrd  all  lb* 
dtiaen*  (o  be  instructed  in  ibe  aeienres  and 


aiaemhlio  ;  but  01 
dliury  Mpedilian,  1 
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**e  i*aemblieii,  and  immediately  goinj 
ipeaae  it,  lie  forgot  to  l*y  uide  bit  aw. 
being  obiened  to  bim  thai  be  bad  eitut 
*own  law,  he  answered,  "1  will  ionlir 
'  "■■I  it  with  my  dih  blood,"  and  plun 
into  fail  branii. — Dindowt.    L 
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in  irm,  aged  righty-two,  af,„ 
dean,  or  aenwr  member  of  the  Fi 
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academical  ipeechc*  and  other  comnoiiiiiiim. 

lie  died  in  '"">   ™*  "■-•- - 

iug  been  it 

Academy.      He  was  the 

•'  On  the  Excellmce  of  the  French  Lan™™' 

t  Tola.   l!mo,  and  oilier  work*. Ailditi  G. 
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il  I'aris 


He 


French  divine,  ™ 
brought  up  to 


drained  m 
(lament  nf  Paris  ,  but  after  nt 
feenion  Sir  five  or  aii  years,  betiuhteil  itin'dit- 
gust,  and  ipplietl  bimsill  to  tlio  Mudy  of  theo- 
logy and  pulpit  eloquence,  and  ukiag  print*. 
orderr,  becstne  a  celebrated  preacher.  Serenl 
biaboji*  endeavoured  to  engage  him  a*  thealo- 
1  -  ion  of  their  churchea  ;  and  he  occupied 
uation  inrceaaivety  in  the  cnthedrali  of 
Acq«,  I*i.toure,  Agen,  Cohon,  Con- 
dom, and  Itourdeaui.  Queen  Matyaret  made 
in  the  retinue  of 
cardinal  d'Arma«utc,  legate  at  Alison.  Io 
he  returned  to  Pans  in  consequence  of  a 
he  had  mnde  to  enter  among  the  Cutlio- 
i>  there ;  but  the  prior   of  the   Chnrtinui 
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•tarned  to  Iwurdeatix,  and  became  the 
ate  friend  of  Montaigne,  then  one  of  the 
of  that  city  ;  who  in  hi*  will  grained  bim 
irivilege  of  bearing  hi*  arm*,  a  great  run- 
in  in  the  esteem  of  a  tinm-ou.  In  i.SJ, 
Gharron  published  a  atrictlv  iiithodot  work, 
entitled  the  --Three  Truth*  :"  1.  That  there  i*  a 
God  audi  true  lleligion :  a.  That  tlie  Cluwtiao 
Keligion  la  the  true  Religion  t  S.  That  the  Ke- 
nan) Catholic  is  the  only  true  Church.''  This 
piece  obtained  for   him    the  dignity  oF  grind 
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n  Discourse.  ;" 


'pearcd  the  lirM  edition  of  hit 
imnoua  ■■  ireaiiae  oa  Wisdom."  Notwitli- 
atanding  hi.  high  character  for  nnceritv,  this 
book  caused  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  moM 
dangrrou*  of  freethinkers.  It  was  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne,  Ibe  Cliatelvt,  and  the  Tiarlia 
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was  that  Charron  assumed  the  ticklish  ground 
of  proving  the  Christian  religion  to  be  incom- 
patible with  reason,  in  order  to  inculcate  faith 
and  an  implicit  submission  to  authority.  Hence 
he  asserts  that  strength  of  mind  leads  to  athe- 
ism, and  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  adequately  supported  by  natural  argu- 
ments. He  also  gave  great  offence  by  main- 
taining that  although  all  religions  pretend  to 
divine  inspiration,  all  have  been  received  by 
human  hands  and  means*  He  displeased  too 
by  dwelling  on  the  differences  that  have  all 
ways  subsisted  among  Christians,  and  upon 
the  extraordinary  evils  to  which  they  have 
given  birth,  and  was  at  the  same  time  accused 
of  stating  the  arguments  against  revelation, 
with  too  much  strength  and  plausibility.  On 
these  accounts,  when  the  second  edition  came 
to  be  printed  great  opposition  was  made  to  it 
by  the  theologians ;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  interest  of  the  president  Jeannin  that  the 
impression  was  allowed,  after  the  author  had 
softened  some  of  the  offending  passages.  Char- 
ron  however  met  with  many  defenders,  and 
hi*  freedom  of  philosophising  has  been  deemed 
creditable  to  himself  and  the  age.  In  charac- 
ter he  was  gay  and  lively  ;  but  with  many 
smart  and  ingenious  observations,  his  view  of 
human  nature,  in  his  celebrated  book,  is  on  the 
whole  gloomy.  He  was  justly  accused  of  co- 
pying Montaigne,  whose  essays  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  "  Treatise  on  Wisdom."  He  died 
suddenly  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1603. — 
Boyle.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

CHARTIER  (Alain)  archdeacon  of  Paris, 
and  secretary  to  Charles  VI  and  VII.  He 
has  been  called  the  father  of  French  eloquence, 
a  title  which  he  merits  rather  by  his  prose  than 
his  verse.  He  seems  to  have  concentrated  in 
himself  all  that  was  deemed  witty  and  elegant 
in  the  troublesome  period  in  which  he  lived, 
but  the  most  esteemed  of  his  pieces  is  his 
"  Chronicle  of  Charles  VII."— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHARTIER  (Rene)  a  native  of  Vendome, 
and  royal  professor  of  medicine  and  physician 
to  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
employed  great  part  of  his  life  on  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  fourteen  volumes ;  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  1639,  and  the  three 
last  after  his  death.  The  subjects  in  this  work 
am  divided  into  eight  classes,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  distinguish  the  false  works  from 
the  original.  He  added  several  pieces  from 
Tbeophilus,  Palladius,  Oribasius,  &c.  Char- 
tier  however  gained  little  fame  by  his  labour, 
and  it  is  even  said  by  Freind  and  Mack  that  he 
left  Hippocrates  more  incorrect  than  he  found 
him.— Mareri.     Holler  Bibl.     Med.  Pract. 

CHASLES  (Gbeooby  de)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1659,  and  studied 
at  the  college  de  la  Marche,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Colbert  de  Seignelai,  who 
procured  him  a  situation  in  the  navy.  He 
passed  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  tailing  to 
Canada,  the  Levant,  and  the  East  Indies.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  Canada, 
and  had  the  same  fate  in  Turkey.  He  pos- 
•rved  n  good  deal  of  satire,  which  he  exercised 
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against  the  monks  and  the  bull  UnigenitU5» 
In  consequence  of  some  of  these  sallies  he  wat 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  and  settk*  at  Chartres, 
where  he  died  in  1719  or  1720.  His  works 
are — "  Les  II lustres  Francoises ;"  «•  A  Conti- 
nuation of  Don  Quixotte  ;"  "  Journal  d'un 
Voyage  fait  aux  Indea  Orientales." — There 
was  another  Crashes  flourished  about  the 
same  period,  Francis  James,  who  was  the 
compiler  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  Justice." — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHASSENEUZ  ^Bartholomiw  de)  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Issi  I'Eveque  nea 
Autun  in  1480.  He  became  master  of  requests 
to  Charles  d*  Amboise,  governor  of  the  Milan- 
ese, by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  In  1531  he  was  created  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  next  year 
sole  president  of  the  parliament  of  Provence. 
On  the  decree  issued  by  this  body  against  the 
Vaudois  of  Merindol  and  Cabrieres,  who  were 
condemned  as  pestilential  heretics,  because 
they  acknowledged  neither  pope  nor  bishop, 
nor  made  use  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
catholic  church,  Chasseneux  was  compelled 
by  his  office  to  sign  the  arret  which  con- 
demned them  to  be  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword.  He  delayed  the  execution  by  humane 
artifices  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  died  in  1541 ; 
not  without  suspicion  of  being  removed  by  the 
impatience  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  begin 
the  horrid  persecution.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  commentary  in  Latin,  on  the  "  Customs  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  almost  all  France  ;"  "  Ca- 
talogus  Gloria  Mundi ;"  a  work  treating  of 
precedence  among  persons  in  office  ;  "  Consi- 
lia,"  consisting  of  consultations  on  points  of 
law ;  and  "  Les  Epitaphes  des  Roisde  France 
jusqu'a  Francois  I,  en  Vers,  avec  leurs  Effi- 
gies."— Mereri.  Nouv.  DieU  Hist. 

CHASTELAIN  (Clauds)  a  canon  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  born  in  1659,  was  so  learned  in 
all  the  rites,  liturgies,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  that  he  was  placed  by 
Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  for  drawing  up  formularies  for  the 
use  of  his  diocese.  He  had  travelled  through 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany ;  where  he  particu- 
larly observed  the  customs  peculiar  to  each 
church.  He  composed  the  offices  of  several 
religious  orders,  and  always  received  great  ap- 
plause* His  works  are — "  A  Ha^iological 
Dictionary,"  inserted  by  Menage  in  his  etymo- 
logies of  the  French  tongue ;  a  "  Roman  Mar- 
tyxology,  translated  into  French,  with  two  ad- 
ditions for  each  day,"  and  containing  only  the 
two  first  months  of  the  year ;  this  was  followed 
by  the  "Universal  Martyrology,"  upon  a  si- 
milar plan,  published  in  1709,  a  work  of  pro- 
found erudition.  Menage  says  of  him,  that 
his  age  did  not  understand  his  merit ;  and  a 
person  who  had  been  seventeen  times  at  Rome 
observed,  that  Chastelain,  during  his  stay  in 
that  city,  showed  him  more  curiosities,  and  in- 
structed him  in  more  facta  than  he  had  learned 
in  all  his  other  visits  there.  He  died  in  171t, 
leaving  several  works  in  MS,  among  which  was 
a  curious  journal  of  his  own  life,  an  exact  re- 
lation of  all  IVmj  \gi«%8i  «««aV%  *fc  \a»>  *»»*— 
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Thero  wu  another  Chastelain  or  Castel- 
laku*  (Georok)  a  Flemish  gentleman, 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  considered  one  of  the  best  French 
scholars  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1475.  He 
wrote  a  '•  Recueil  des  Choses  Merveilleuses 
avenues  de  son  terns,  1531 ;"  4to,  in  French 
ver*e ;  "  L'Histoire  de  Jacques  Lai  lain,"  and 
othe  works,  which  are  now  only  read  by  the 
curiously  learned.  "  Le  Chevalier  delibere,  ou 
La  Mort  du  Due  de  Bourgogne  devant  Nanci," 
is  also  attributed  to  him. — Moreri. 

CHASTELET  (Gabhzelle  Emilie  de 
Bretubil,  marchioness  of)*  This  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  baron  of  Bretueil, 
was  born  in  1706.  Her  wit  and  beauty  pro- 
cured her  many  suitors,  from  among  whom  she 
chose  the  marquis  du  Chastelet.  The  best  an- 
cient and  modern  authors  were  familiar  to  her 
from  her  youth,  but  she  applied  herself  more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics.  Her  first  production 
was  an  institute  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz, 
entitled  "  Institutions  de  Physique/'  8vo, 
addressed  to  her  son  and  pupil.  The  sublime 
reveries  of  this  philosopher  afterwards  appear- 
ing to  her  only  as  dreams,  she  abandoned  him 
for  Newton,  whose  "  Princdpia,"  she  trans- 
lated with  a  commentary,  which  was  not  print- 
ed till  after  her  death,  when  it  was  brought  out 
under  the  inspection  of  the  celebrated  Clairaut. 
According  to  Voltaire's  account  of  her,  study 
did  not  seclude  her  from  the  world,  which  she 
entered  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  society 
like  other  women.  Her  memory  was  pow- 
erful, her  eloquence  great,  and  her  taste  for 
poetry  very  fine.  Her  personal  character  was 
not  so  unexceptionable  ;  it  being  generally 
understood  that  she  assumed  all  the  French 
licence  in  regard  to  gallantry  which  distin- 
guished the  era  to  which  she  belonged.  She 
died  in  1740.— ffouv.  Diet.  Hi*. 

CHASTELLUX  (Philip  Lewis,  marquis 
de)  a  French  officer  who  served  in  America 
during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  marshal,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  died  in  1788,  aged 
fifty-four.  In  1765  he  published  an  essay  on 
the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  which  occasion- 
ed a  literary  controversy.  Another  of  his 
works  was  translated  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  an  "  Essay  on  Public  Happiness ;"  but 
he  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  "  Tra- 
vels in  North  America,"  which  likewise  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Ibis  last  is  a  -lively  and  amusing  production, 
which  however  provoked  the  critical  remarks 
of  Brissot,  who  published  an  examination  of 
the  travels  of  Chastelleux. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHATELET  (Paul  Hay,  Sieur  du)  a 
French  statesman,  descended  from  a  branch  of 
the  noble  Scottish  family  of  Hay,  settled  in 
Britanny,  where  he  was  born  in  1593.  After 
having  been  advocate-general  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bennes,  and  master  of  requests,  he 
became  counsellor  ef  state  under  the  adminis- 
centinal  Richelieu ;  and  he  was  pre- 
ejsjxt  of  justice  in  the  royal 
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army  when  commanded  by  Lewis  XIII  in  n 
son.  Though  a  faithful  servant  of  the  croi 
he  gave  offence  to  the  king,  or  rather  his  i 
nister,  by  his  opposition  to  some  public  m 
sures,  and  especially  by  his  defence  of  the  di 
de  Montmorency*  put  to  death  for  opposi 
cardinal  Richelieu.  He  died  in  1636. 
was  one  of  the  firit  members  of  the  Fret 
Academy,  and  published  several  works;  1 
most  important  of  which  is  "  The  History 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  Franc* 
folio. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CJIATi'ERTON  (Thomas)  ayouthwhi 
striking  talents  and  brief  and  melancholy  < 
recr  stand  much  distinguished  in  the  annals 
unfortunate  genius.  He  was  the  posthumc 
son  of  a  person  in  humble  life  in  Bristol,  wh< 
he  was  born  in  November  1752.  All  the  e< 
cation  he  received  was  at  a  charity  echo 
where  no  language  was  taught  except  liis  n 
ther  tongue.  About  his  tenth  year  a  tm 
for  reading  disclosed  itself,  and  he  perused 
the  books  which  he  could  borrow  or  hire  ;  a 
it  has  been  proved  that  he  began  to  wr 
verses  at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  also  to  sh< 
that  ardour  of  mind  and  various  capabil 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  strongly  chan 
tensed.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  scho 
and  was  articled  to  a  scrivener  at  Bristol, 
the  lowest  form  of  apprenticeship  ;  and  althou 
much  confined,  his  leisure  was  great,  and 
employed  a  large  portion  of  it  in  literary  pi 
suits.  In  1768,  when  the  new  bridge  * 
completed,  a  paper  appeared  in  Farleys  Br 
tol  journal,  entitled  "  A  Description  of  t 
Friars'  first  passing  over  the  old  Bridge,  tak 
from  an  ancient  manuscript."  This  paper  * 
traced  to  Chatterton,  who,  after  some  besil 
tion,  asserted  that  the  original  had  been  fou 
in  a  chest  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redclif 
Bristol,  of  which  his  uncle  was  sexton,  den 
minated  Mr  Canynge's  chest.  This  chest  h 
contained  the  title-deeds  and  other  papers  i 
ceived  from  W.  Canynge,  a  merchant,  in  t 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  who  founded  or  rebu 
St  Mary  Redcliffe ;  and  on  an  examination 
the  contents  in  1727,  the  tiile-deeda  had  be 
taken  away,  and  the  other  papers  neglectc 
Such  was  the  store  from  which  Chatterton  pi 
fessed  to  have  obtained  his  account  of  tl 
bridge  ;  and  he  next  propagated  a  rumour  th 
certain  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  had  be 
found  in  the  same  place,  the  authors  of  whi 
were  Thomas  Canynge  and  Thomas  Rowley, 
priest.  These  pieces  were  all  written  on  anu 
pieces  of  v«llum,  and  passed  for  original  MS 
and  as  such,  obtained  credit  from  some  pi 
fessional  and  literary  persons  at  Bristol,  1 
whose  notice  Chatterton  was  much  encourage 
In  1769  he  made  a  still  bolder  experiment,  1 
writing  to  the  hon.  Horace  Walpole,  offering 
furnish  him  with  an  account  of  eminent  pain 
ers  who  had  flourished  in  Bristol ;  at  the  san 
time  mentioning  the  old  poems,  and  euclosii 
two  small  pieces  as  a  specimen.  These  we 
shown  by  Mr  Walpole  to  his  friends  Ma* 
and  Gray,  who  immediately  pronounced  the 
•  forgeries.  He  therefore  took  no  notice 
I  the  communication,  but  on   his  return   fro 
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A  visit  to  Paris,  on  finding  an  angry  letter  from 
Chatterton,  he  enclosed  the  two  poems  under  a 
blank  cover,  and  thus  the  affair  terminated. 
Before  this  time  Chatterton  had  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  the  Town  andCountry  Ma- 
gazine, and  various  of  his  productions  appeared 
in  that  publication  for  the  year  1769,  consist- 
ing of  pretended  extracts  from  Rowley  ;  "  Sax- 
on Poems,  in  the  style  of  Ossian ;"  and  brief 
poetical  satires.  In  1770,  he  composed  a  poem 
of  1300  lines,  entitled  "  Kew  Gardens,"  in 
ridicule  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  and 
lord  Bute.  His  character  as  he  grew  up  did 
not  develope  itself  favourably ;  he  became 
proud  and  imperious,  and  some  of  his  produc- 
tions showed  great  laxity  of  speculative  princi- 
ple, although  his  conduct  was  said  to  be  regu- 
lar. How  far  avowed  infidelity  may  have  had 
a  share  in  his  ultimate  suicide,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  ;  but  he  obtained  his  release  from 
his  apprenticeship  by  repeatedly  expressing 
intentions  of  that  nature,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  London.  Here  he  engaged  in  a  va- 
riety of  literary  labours,  which  required  equal 
industry  and  versatility  of  parts.  A  history  of 
England,  a  history  of  London,  essays  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  songs  for  the  public  gardens 
were  among  his  projected  or  actual  tasks  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  deemed  himself  in  the  road 
to  fame  and  competence.  Above  all  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  party  politics  of  the 
day,  and  even  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
celebrated  alderman  Beckford.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Chatterton  led  him  to  the  opposition 
party,  but  finding  money  scarce  on  that  unprofit- 
able side,  he  observed  to  a  friend  that  "  he 
could  write  on  both  sides,"  and  unhappily  there 
is  additional  proof  under  his  hand,  that  he 
thought  very  slightly  of  this  species  of  mental 
prostitution.  The  boyish  nature  of  his  expec- 
tations soon  however  became  manifest,  for  in 
a  very  few  months  he  was  reduced  to  consider- 
able distress.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is 
brief  and  melancholy.  Falling  into  a  state  of 
indigence,  for  which,  even  with  common  indus- 
try, it  is  difficult  to  account,  he  was  finally  re- 
duced to  a  want  of  necessary  food.  Yet  such 
was  his  pride,  he  refused,  as  a  species  of  in- 
sult, an  invitation  to  dinner  from  his  hostess 
the  day  before  he  died,  assuring  her  that  he 
was  not  hungry.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
25th  August,  1770,  in  consequence  of  a  dose 
of  arsenic,  at  his  lodging  in  Brook- street,  Hoi- 
born  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  bu- 
rying-ground  of  St  Andrew's  workhouse.  Thus 
friendless  and  forlorn  died  poor  Chatterton,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 
For  the  moral  defects  of  this  unfortunate  youth's 
character  some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
the  want  of  due  instruction  and  early  superin- 
tending care,  which  are  uniformly  more  neces- 
sary to  precocity  of  genius  than  to  dullness  or 
mediocrity.  His  early  and  extraordinary  versati- 
lity seems  to  have  formed  a  stumbling-block  to 
strict  principle  ;  but  while  one  party  has  deem- 
ed his  genius  an  excuse  for  every  defect,  ano- 
ther has  certainly  treated  his  first  literary  im- 
position with  very  merciless  severity.  That 
the  pretcndM  poems  of  Rowley  are  his  own 
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is  now  proved  beyond  controversy,  and  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  all  the  principal  classes 
of  poetical  composition,  tragedies,  lyric  and 
heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  ballads,  &c. 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  premature  genius  on  record. 
With  much  of  the  common-place  flatness  and 
extravagance  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  many  of  these  pieces  abound  in 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  conveyed  in  a 
diction  collected  from  glossaries  and  besprink- 
led with  words,  which  good  judges  say  never 
formed  the  language  of  any  one  given  age  of 
English  literature.  Horace  Walpole  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  blamed  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
want  of  politeness  in  his  neglect  of  Chatterton, 
who  sought  his  notice  by  an  imposition ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  curiosity  was  not 
more  excited.  One  humorous  result  attended 
tills  melancholy  story  :  nothing  could  exceed 
the  grave  and  systematic  manner  in  which  a 
great  number  of  venerable  antiquaries  de- 
ceived themselves ;  a  fact  which  did  not 
prevent  a  part  of  the  same  generation  from 
being  equally  deluded,  by  the  less  able 
imposture  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena.  Row- 
ley's poems  were  first  collected  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume  by  Mr  Tyrwhit,  and  subsequently 
in  a  splendid  quarto  volume  by  dean  Milles. 
They  also  form  a  part  of  Chalmers's  and  other 
collections  of  the  British  poets.  The  avowed 
works  of  Chatterton,  likewise  form  an  octavo 
volume. — Life  of  Chatterton*     Biog.  Brtt. 

CHAUCER  (Geoffry)  usually  called  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  and  although  not, 
strictly  speaking,  so  in  point  of  priority,  yet 
fully  meriting  the  title,  as  the  great  improver 
of  the  versification,  and  enricher  of  the  diction 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  was  born,  probably  in 
London,  in  the  year  1328,  but  notwithstanding 
the  research  of  his  many  biographers,  his  pa- 
rentage and  education  are  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. It  is  thought  that  he  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but  that  he  possessed 
a  great  portion  of  the  learning  of  the  age,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  writings;  and  he 
further  improved  himself  by  travelling  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  On  his  return,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  law  in  the  Temple  ; 
but  soon  after  he  obtained  the  post  of  valtttu* 
or  yeoman  to  Edward  III.  His  chief  patron 
was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  sister  of  whose  mis- 
tress and  subsequent  wife,  Catherine  Swyn- 
ford,  Chaucer  married,  in  1360,  and  thence- 
forth made  a  speedy  progress  at  court.  He 
received  ac  annuity  from  the  exchequer  of 
forty  marks,  and  was  appointed  gentleman  of 
the  king's  privy  chamber.  In  1372  he  was 
sent  to  Genoa  as  part  of  a  mission  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  some  public  business,  and  on  hit 
return  was  made  comptroller  of  the  customs  ; 
and  various  other  pecuniary  favours  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
Seat  affluence.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
s  literary  pursuits,  for  many  of  his  produc- 
tions were  written  during  his  court  attendance* 
Regarding  the  duke  of  Lancaster  as  his  great  ^^ 
patron,  he  followed  that  prince  in  his  espoual  j^B 
of  the  cause  of  Wickliffe,  and  employed  kK*<^™ 
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pen  to  expose  tbe  vices  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy.    On  the  accession   of   Richard  II,  he 
received  a  renewal  of  some  of  his  grants,  but 
lost  his  place  of  comptroller  ;  and  from  causes 
probably  connected  with  the  declining  favour 
of  his  patron,  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  the  royal  protection 
against  bis  creditors.     The  city  of  London  was 
at  this  time  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one 
favouring  religious  reformation,  the  other  ad- 
hering to  the  clergy  ;  and  Chaucer  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  it 
was  determined  to  apprehend  him.    To  avoid 
this  danger  he  fled  to  Zealand,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  great  distress,   and  returning 
to  England  to  avoid  starving,  was  immediately 
sent  to  prison,  and  treated  with  much  rigour. 
Offers  of  pardon  were  however  made  to  him, 
upon  a  full  disclosure  of  the  designs  *of  his 
party ;  with  which  proposal  he  thought  pro- 
per to  comply,  and  thereby  obtained  his  liberty, 
but  with  a  heavy  load  of  obloquy,  and  the  dis- 
countenance of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.     Thus 
reduced,  he  sold  his  pensions,  and  retired  to 
'Woodstock,   where  he  calmly  employed  him- 
self in  revising  and  correcting  his  writings ;  and 
in  this  retreat  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life, 
except  the  ten  last  years,  which  be  spent  at 
Dunnington  Castle.    The  return  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  to  court,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine Swynford,  were  favourable  circumstances 
to  Chaucer,  who  obtained  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
nuity, and  protection,  and  the  grant  of  a  pipe 
of  wine   annually   from  the  port  of  London. 
The  succession  of  Henry  IV,  the  son  of  his  pa- 
tron, was  attended  with  the  renewal  of  all 
his  grants,  and  the  addition  of   forty  marks 
per  annum,  during  life.     Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  he  was  drawn  by  bu- 
siness to  visit  London,  and  dying  there  in  1400, 
was  interred  in  Westminster    Abbey.      From 
the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life  of  Chaucer,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  was  as  much  a  courtier  and 
man  of  the  world  as  a  student,  and  to  this  ver- 
satile experience  is  the  varied  character  of  his 
writings  to  be  attributed.      Of    his    volumi- 
nous works,  much  the  greater  pan  are  trans- 
lations or  imitations  from  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian,  but  sufficient  still  remains  to  leave  him 
the  claim  of  an  inventor.    Next  however  to 
his  merit  as  the  enricher  of  his  native  tongue, 
by  new  forms  of  versification  and  diction,  he 
is  most  eminently  distinguished  from  Ids  con- 
temporaries,   by  his    possessing   the   genuine 
poetical  character,  of  which  they  are  almost 
uniformly  destitute.     In  many  of  his  tales  are 
to  be  found  strong  and  splendid  imagery,  ex- 
pressed in  glowing  and  elegant  language  ;  and 
when  a  mere  copyist  of  the  matter,   he  often 
attains  the  force  of  originality  by  his  manner. 
He  has  also  shown  the  diversity  which  denotes 
superior  talents  by  exhibiting  fine  specimens 
of  the  pathetic,   the  sublime,  the  humorous, 
and   the  satirical ;  occasionally    debased,    no 
doubt,  by  the  coarseness  ana  tediousness   of 
the    age,    but    altogether    unapproached    in 
any  who  either  preceded,  or  for  a  long 
followed  lam.    The  prologue  to  his 
-*—Sny  Tales,  is  one  of  the  most 
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curious  and  valuable  memorials  of  the  times, 

characters  in  it  being  delineated  with  a  fe  v< 

and  a  precision  that  can  scarcely  be  surpass 

Many  of  these  stories  (which  are  connected 

gether  by  the  fiction  of  being  told   by  a  co 

pany  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine 

St  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury  )  have  b< 

modernised  by   some  of  our    best   vewifie 

among  which  the  knight's  tale  of  Palamon  i 

Arcite,  by  Dryden,  is  the  most  conspicuo 

The  works  of  Chaucer  remained  seventy  ye 

in  manuscript,  and  Caxton  first  published  f 

Canterbury  Tales  in  1476.     Various  editions 

Chaucer's  works   were  subsequently   print* 

the  latest  being  that  of  Mr  Urry  in  172 1.    T 

productions  of  Chaucer,  independently  of  1 

Canterbury  Tales,  are  tar  too  many   for  ex 

meration  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  1 

maturer  age  he  gave   a  prose    translation 

Boethius  "  De    Consolatione    Philosophise 

and  that  one  of  his  latest  works  was  a  "  Trt 

|  rise  on  the  Astrolabe,"   compiled  for  the  i 

i  struction  of  his  son  Louis,  then  a  student 

Oxford*    It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  re 

I  Chaucer,  but  owing  to  the  various  alterario 

.  in  the  prosody  of  the  English  language,  esp 

1  cially  in  the  disuse  of  the  added  syllable  of  t 

plural    number,   and  the  quiescence    of    t 

final  e,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  utter  it  metrical 

|  This  great  man  died  at  the  advanced  age 

I  seventy-two. — Biog.  Brit,      Aikin's  G.  Diet. 

CHAUFEPIE  (James  George)  a  biogr 

phical  writer  of  eminence,  who  was  the  si 

of  a  French  refugee  protestant  minister,  sett* 

at  Leuwarden  in  Friseland.     He  was  born 

that  place  in  1709,  and  received  his  educate 

at  the  university  of  Franeker.     He  embract 

the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and   after  hsrix 

been  minister  at  Fleissingen,  and  elsewher 

died  at  Amsterdam  in  1786.     Chaufepie*  wro 

sermons,  letters,  and  essays  on  theological  sul 

jects,  and  detached  lives  of  eminent  person! 

but  his  most  important  work  is  his  "  Historic 

and  Critical  Dictionary,"  4  vols,  folio,  design* 

as  a  supplement  aud  continuation  of  Bayle 

great  work.     With  talents  and  learning  mix 

inferior  to  his  predecessor,  Chaufepie  has  pit 

duced  a  useful  compilation,  for  tbe  materials  < 

which  he  has  been  partly  indebted  to  the  gi 

neral  historical  dictionary,  by  Birch,  Bernan 

and  others. — Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

CIIAULIEU  (William  Amfrie  de) 
French  lyric  poet,  whose  works  are  held  i 
considerable  estimation.  He  was  born  in  1 63i 
at  his  father's  seat  at  Fontenai,  in  the  Vex-in 
Norman  d,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  c 
Navarre,  at  Paris.  His  talents  recommends 
him  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  and  his  brothe 
the  grand-prior  of  Malta,  who  bestowed  oi 
him  some  valuable  benefices.  As  he  likewisi 
possessed  the  lordship  of  Fontenai,  his  clrcum 
stances  enabled  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  lite 
rary  voluptuary ;  and  his  poems  are  sufficient- 
ly indicative  of  his  character,  displaying  tin 
gaiety  of  Anacreon,  and  the  good-humourec 
philosophy  of  Horace.  He  died  in  1730,  hav« 
mg,  during  his  long  career,  had  but  little  u 
trouble  his  repose,  except  the  disappointment 
of  his  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  French 
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A  c  a  do  my.  His  works  are  usually  printed  with 
those  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fare,  and  have  often 
been  published. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

CHAULNES  (Albert  Duke  de)  a  French 
nobleman,  whose  labours  in  conjunction  with 
Lavoiaier,  Guyton-Morveau,  and  other  men  of, 
science,    contributed   to   the  improvement   of 
chemistry  during  the  last  century.     He  was  a 
native  of  Paris,   and  became  a  member  of  the  ! 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whose  memoirs  ' 
he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  relating  : 
to  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy.     He  | 
.lied  in  1769,  aged  fifty-four. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CILAUMETTE(PETEKGASPARD)aFrench- 
man,  distinguished  by  his  crimes  during  the 
"Revolution.  He  was  a  native  of  Nevers,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker. 
After  serving  as  a  cabin-boy  and  steersman, 
and  being  employed  as  a  copyist  at  his  native 
place,  he  became  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Paris. 
He  was  then  engaged  to  assist  the  journalist 
Prudhomme,  and  entered  into  the  troop  of 
street- orators  formed  by  Camille  Desmoulins, 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  bastile.  It  is 
said  he  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  tri-co- 
loured  cockade.  He  was  a  member  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  the  10th  of  August,  1792  ; 
and  in  September  he  became  attorney  (pro- 
enreur)  of  that  commune,  on  his  installation 
into  which  office,  he  affectedly  assumed  the 
name  of  Anaxagoras.  In  May  1793,  the 
Mountain  party  of  the  convention  made  use  of 
Chaumette  as  a  grand  instrument  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Girondists.  This  demagogue  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  he  originated  or  actively  supported, 
indicate  sufficiently  the  brutal  wickedness  of 
his  disposition.  He  organized  the  feasts  of 
the  goddess  Reason  ;  and  proposed  that  those 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  should  be 
collected  together,  and  destroyed  by  a  cannon- 
ade ;  he  recommended  the  erection  of  amoving 
guillotine  (guillotine  ambulante),  to  shed  blood 
with  profusion  ;  he  heaped  insults  on  the  un- 
fortunate king  when  confined  in  the  Temple ; 
and  he  it  was  who,  in  conjunction  with  Hebert, 
contrived  the  infamous  accusation  brought 
against  the  queen  on  her  trial.  The  jealousy 
of  Robespierre  prompted  him  soon  after  to 
destroy  the  Hebertists,  who,  with  their  leader, 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold  March  24th,  1794. 
Chaumette  escaped  this  proscription,  but  his 
fate  was  not  long  delayed.  He  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  Luxembourg  prison,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  the  sarcasms  of  his  fellow- 
captives,  to  whose  detention  he  had  himself 
contributed ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  April  1794,  he 
suffered  under  the  guillotine,  predicting  that 
those  who  had  sacrificed  him  would  shortly 
experience  the  same  destiny.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  he  had  never  been  a  monk  as  was 
reported;  and  he  denies  being  concerned  in 
some  of  the  atrocities  with  which  ha  was 
charged. — Diet,  dts  Hommes  Marq.  du  18m*. 
Stick. 

CHAUNCY  (Maurice)  an  English  Car- 
thnsian  monk  and  Roman  Catholic  historian 
of  the  16th  century.    Before  the  Reformation 
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he  belonged  to  the  Charter-house,  in  London, 
and  on  the  suppression  of  that  monastery  he 
went  to  Flanders,  whence  he  returned  after 
the  accession  of  queen  Maiy,  and  resided  at 
Shene  or  Richmond.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth he  emigrated  again  to  Flanders,  and 
died  at  Bruges  in  1 581 .  He  was  the  author  of 
a  very  scarce  work  entitled  "  Historia  aliquot 
nostri  saeculi  Martyium,  cum  pia,  turn  lectu 
jucunda,  nunquam  antehac  typis  excusa,"  1530, 
4to.  This  history  appears  to  have  been  re- 
published, probably  with  additions,  under  the 
title  of  "  Innocentia  et  Constancia  victrix,  rive 
Commentariolus  de  Vitas  Ratione  et  Martyrio 
18  Carthusianorum  qui  in  Anglia  sub  Henrico 
VIII,  ob  Ecclesiedefensionem,  et  nefarii  Schis- 
matis  detestation  em  crudeliter  trucidati  sunt," 
Colon.  Agrip.  1608, 12mo. — Wood. 

CHAUNCEY  (sir  Henry)  an  eminent  wri- 
ter on  English  topography  and  antiquities. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  set- 
tled in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  born  in  that 
county  in  163?.  After  studying  at  Caius  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  adopted  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  became  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  In  1681  he  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II,  and  was  made  a  Welch  judge  in  1688 
His  death  took  place  in  1700.  In  that  year 
waa  published  his  "  Historical  Antiquities  of 
Hertfordshire,"  folio,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  among  our  county  histories,  and  bears 
a  high  price,  though  an  enlarged  edition  of  it 
has  been  published  within  a  few  years  past  by 
R.  Clutterbuck,  esq. — Biog.  Brit,  bought 
Brit.  Topog. 

CHAUSSE  (Michael  Anoelo  de  la)  a 
French  writer  on  archaeology.  He  resided  at 
Rome,  where  he  published  in  1690,  "  Mu- 
seum Romanum,"  containing  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  engravings  of  antiquities,  not  before 
edited.  This  work  was  inserted  in  the  "  The 
saurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,"  of  Gnevius, 
and  also  reprinted  separately  in  1746,  2  vols, 
folio.  He  likewise  published  "  A  Collection 
of  Antique  Gems,"  1707,  4to,  engraved  by 
Bartoli,  with  explanations  in  Italian ;  and 
"  Pictures  Antiques  Cryptarum  Romanarum  et 
Sepulchi  Nasonum,"  1738,  folio.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1724. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CHAUSSEE  (Peter  Claude  Nivelleoo 
la)  a  French  dramatic  writer,  who  was  a  native 
of  Paris.  He  is  considered  as  the  inventor  of 
sentimental  comedy  (comidie  larmoyante),  in- 
troduced on  the  English  stage  by  Hugh  Kelly, 
the  author  of  False  Delicacy,  and  ridiculed 
by  Foot*  in  his  Piety  in  Pattens.  Chaussee, 
whose  plays  procured  him  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  temporary  fame,  died  in  1754. — Ibid* 

CHEKE  (sir  John)  an  eminent  English 
statesman  and  cultivator  of  classical  literature 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1514,  and  received  his  education  at 
St  John's  college  in  the  university  of  that  place. 
After  having  travelled  on  the  continent,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  made  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  in  which  office  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  introducing  improvements 
in  the  pronunciation  of  that  language.  Bishop 
Gardiner,  chancellor  of  the  university » qyy w& 
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these  innovations,  and  a  literary  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  tbe  professor  ud  the 
chancellor,  which  wu  some  time  ■fur  pub- 
lished at  Basil,  by  Celius  Secundus  Curio,  with 
the  following  title—"  Joanois  Cheki  AngU  de 
Pronuntialione  Grsecr  potissimum  Lin  gore  Dis- 
Stephano  Win  union  si  hpiscopo, 
lib  Epistolis  comprehexuue,  mag- 
st  elegantia  et  errulil 


Beptem  contnuiia  £ 


Bvo.  In  1544  Cheka  »iu  appointed  tutor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  nftr  r«  anls  Edward  VI ; 
and  he  appears  likewise  to  bare  assisted  in 
the  education  of  the  prioceu  Elizabeth.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward,  hi*  prece]>tor  re  reived 
■  pennon  of  100  mark),  was  made  provost  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  granta 
of  conaiderable  landed  property.  Ilr  aooo  af- 
ter married  ;  and  in  1547  be  retired  from  court 
to  tbe  university  in  consequence  of  some  disap- 
pointment, but  he  waa  aoon  recalled,  and  re- 
mained a  great  favourite  with  tbe  king  to  tbe 
end  of  bia  reign.  In  1550  he  waa  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  king'*  beikhamber,  the  neit  year 
he  waa  knighted,  and  in  1553  be  obtained 
the  post  or  Becretary  of  state,  and  he  waa 
also  a  privy  councillor.  Hie  death  of  his  royal 
patron  occaaioned  a  revolution  in  bia  fortunt 
Cbekewai  aeincere  protestant,  and  wi 
ly  involved  in  tbe  measures  adopted 
reformation  of  the  church  of  Englani 
having  had  tbe  imprudence  to  engage 


:    lady  .1 
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crown,  he  waa, 
prisoner  to  tbe  Tower.  After  a  few  months 
however  he  waa  act  at  liberty,  and  having 
obtained  from  queen  Mary  permission  to  travel, 
be  went  into  Italy,  and  thence  to  Strasburgin 
Germany.  Hiaconduct  while  abroad  gave  of- 
fence to  the  catholic  zealots  in  England,  who 
procured  the  confiscation  of  bia  estates,  on  tbe 
pretezt  of  his  having  exceeded  the  leave  of  sb- 
aence  which  had  been  granted  him.  He  waa 
then  obliged  to  support  himself  by  giving  lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  language.  In  1556  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  visit  Brussels,  (probably 
through  the  contrivance  of  bia  enemies,)  he 
was  there  arretted  by  order  of  Philip  11,  then 
sovereign  of  tbe  Netherlands,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  England.  Powerful  means  were  adopted  to 
convert  him  to  popery.  Tbe  fear  or  death  pre- 
vailed over  bis  constant),  and  he  was  induced 
to  make  a  public  abjuration  of  his  former 
faith.  His  estates  were  not  restored,  hut  he 
received  an  equivalent  for  them  from  the 
queen  ;  and  he  was  much  caressed  by  the 
heads  of  tbe  catholic  party,  who  however, 
with  cruel  policy,  obliged  him  to  sit  on  the 
bench  at  the  trials  of  the  unfortunate  protest- 
character  that  be  appears  to  have  keenly  felt 
liis  degraded  situation,  and  he  died  of  grief 
not  long  after  in  September  1557.  Sir  John 
Cheke  published  aoveral  small  treatisea,  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  chiefly  relating  to  theo- 
logy. He  was  also  tbe  author  of  many  works 
S reserved  in  manuscript.  Among  these  is  an 
logliah  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
intended  to  exemplify  his  plan  for  tbe  reforma- 
tion- of  tbe  English   language,    by    uanununs; 
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from  it  all  word*  but  such  as  are  of  Saxon  i 

gin. — Slrypt'i  Lilt  of  Chit*.  Bieg.  Brit. 
CHELSUM(J.«as)  an  English  elergym 
■ho  distinguished  himself  as  a  literary  op 
ent  of  the  historian  Gibbon.  lie  was  a  i 
ive  of  Westminster,  and  studied  both  at  Ct 
ridge  and  Oxford  ;  at  the  latter  cat  which  a 
entities  he  took  the  degree  of    DD,  in  17 

lie  was  tbe  first  who  attacked  tbe  learned  b 

toiian  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  in  a  pavrapl 
ihliahed  in  1771,  of  which  a  sequel  or  vie 
ition  appeared  in  1785.  Besides  these  tm 
!  wrote  sermons,  and  an  essay  oo  the  hist 

of  rnezsotioto  engraving.     Dr.   Chelsum,  ■ 

held   church  prefers 

Hampshire,  died  in 

u«. 

CHENIER  (Marts  Josatpn)  a  man 
letters,  who  acquired  notoriety  in  a  pond 
character  under  the  revolutionary  goverurn 
in  France.  His  father,  Lewis  Chenier,  v 
French  consul  in  Turkey,  and  afterward* 
Morocco,  relative  to  both  which  countries 
published  some  historical  treatises.  Tbe  I 
wis  born  at  Constantinople  in  l?6t;  arid  bt 
said,  early  in  life,  to  hare  been  in  the  an 
von  quitted  it  to  devote  himself  to  bin 
He  wrote  for  the  theatre,  and  his  i 
production,  a  tragedy,  was  iiiiiim  t  leafal  1 
it  drama,  "  Charles  the  Ninth, "  was  : 
.vedwith  npplause.  When  published,  it  v 
accompanied  with  a  poetical  dedication 
Lewis  XVI,  commencing  mth    the  follow 

Monarque  dea  Francois,  roi    d'un   pen 

jfdrttt." 
wrote  sereral  other  tragedies,  ana 
h  were  the  "  Death  of  Galas,'-  "On 
,"  and  "  Timoleou."  In  the  beginni 
of  tbe  Revolution,  Chenier  attached  himself 
the  Jacobin  party,  and  was  a  member  of  1 
municipality  of  Paris  oo  tbe  1  ttth  of  Aiigo 
1794,  and  wu  one  of  tbe  instigators  of  t 
violence  which  took  place  that  day.  Hia  « 
were  sung  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  14th 
July  and  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  transpo 
■don  of  the  ashes  of  Marat  to  the  Panthet 
at  the  festival  in  honour  of  Rousseao,  and 
many  similar  occasions.  In  September,  17i 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  national  convt 
tion,  in  which  be  voted  for  the  death  of  Lev 
XVI.      In  May,   1795.  he   _    " 


n  Augu 


ipleted.  Afterwai 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  fi 
hundred.  On  tbe  lid  of  September  tbe  sai 
year,  be  was  proclaimed  the  first  of  Ften 
poeta.  This  time-serving  politician  tuccesais 
ly  displayed  lu>  devotion  to  the  directorial,  co 
Butar,  and  imperial  governments j  in  com 
quence  of  which  be  was  re-elected  a  memfc 
of  tbe  council  of  die  hundred  in  1798,  and 
December  1799  he  waa  appointed  a  meml 
of  the  tribunate.  He  died  at  Paris  in  181 
Upsides  his  works  already  noticed,  he  art 
"  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State  and  Pi 
.gKsnrf  YiTOcMAWTBlute  since  1789,"—  Di 
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Hitmiues    Mar,:,    du    18m*.  Sitcle.     Bios. 

'EN  IE  11  (An drew ,  brothei  of  ihe  pre- 
and  also  born  at  Constantinople.     Fie 
'  to  Paris  when  young,  where  he  dia- 
led himself  by  his  writings,  and  the  ex- 
iigs  of  his  private  character.     Having  pub- 
,>hed  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  in  1792,  some 
observations  on   the   state   of  France,   which 
gave  offence  to  the  Jacobins,  he  was  tried  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  being  con- 
demned to  death,  was  guillotined  in  1794,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.     His  brother,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  save  him,  hastened  his  fate,  ex- 
claiming at  a   sitting  of  the   legislative  body, 
"  Jf  my   brother  be  guilty,    let  him  perish," 
This  unfeeling  conduct  attracted  much  notice, 
and  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  had  many  letters 
sent  to  him  from  the  departments  with  this 
epitaph  :  "  Cain,  restore  to  us  thy  brother  !" 
— Diet,  des  H.  M.  du  lQme.  S. 

CHEOPS  or  CLEOPHES,  an  ancient  kiug 
of  Egypt,  placed  by  Diodorus,  who  calls  him 
Che  minis,  eight  from  king  Rhampsinitus.  He 
is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  Egyptians  to  offer 
any  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  also  sent  num- 
bers to  dig  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  His  reign  is  asserted 
to  have  lasted  fifty  years. — Univ.  Hist. 

CHERON  (Elizabeth  Sophia)  an  eminent 
pain  tress,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Cheron 
of  Meaiix,  a  painter  in  enamel,  and  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1648.  She  distinguished  herself  at 
an  early  age  by  her  skill  in  painting  portraits, 
which  she  always  treated  historically  or  alle- 
gorically.  Her  colouring  was  considered  very 
good,  and  her  style  free.  In  1676  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Painting  on  the 
recommendation  of  Charles  Le  Bran.  At  the 
age  of  sixty  she  married  M.  Le  Hay,  engineer 
to  the  king,  who  was  equally  old,  but  did  not 
lave  long,  dying  at  Paris  in  1711,  three  years 
after.  She  was  also  musical,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral canticles  and  psalms  in  French  verse,  which 
were  much  admired  by  the  celebrated  Rous- 
seau. Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  day,  with 
whom  she  conversed  on  all  topics* — D  Argtn- 
ville  Viu  des  PeirU. 

CHERON  (Lewis)  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1660,  and  resided 
eighteen  years  in  Italy,  wh?re  he  studied 
painting.  On  bis  return  to  Paris  he  executed 
several  historical  works,  but  being  unable  to 
procure  admittance  into  the  academy  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  aCalvinist,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1695,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  employed  at  Montague-house, 
Boughton,  Burleigh,  and  Chatsworth,  but  his 
colouring  being  defective  he  did  not  gain  much 
credit.  His  figures  are  too  muscular  and  his 
heads  have  an  air  of  ferocity.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  small  designs  for  the  engravers, 
which  he  furnished  for  most  of  the  books  of  his 
lime.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  understand- 
ing a&d  high  morals,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof 
by  refusing  to  paint  a  licentious  subject  for  a 
nobleman.     He  died  in  1713. — D'ArgixwlU 
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Vies  des  Peint.  Walpole  A  need,  of  Painting  is 
England. 

CHERUBIN  ( %;  a  French   astronomer 

and  mathematician  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  friar  of  a  convent  at  Orleans ; 
which  is  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  exist- 
ing information  concerning  his  personal  history. 
He  deserves  notice,  however,  as  the  author  of 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Dioptrique  Ocu- 
laire,"  relating  to  the  theory,  use,  and  me- 
chanism of  telescopes.  It  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1671,  folio,  with  engravings  from  the 
designs  of  the  author.  He  also  published  a 
treatise  with  the  tide  of  "  La  Vision  parfaite," 
1677,  1681,  2  vols,  folio,  and  other  worksv— 
Moreru     Martin's  Biog.  Philos. 

CHESELDEN  (William)  a  celebrated 
English  surgeon  and  anatomist,  He  was  born 
in  Leicestershire  in  1688,  and  after  a  common 
school  education  and  some  medical  instruction 
in  the  country,  he  went  to  London  to  prosecute 
his  studies  under  Cowper  the  anatomist,  and 
Ferae,  principal  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal. At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  began  to 
give  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  in  1711  he  was 
chosen  FRS.  In  1713  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  8vo, 
long  esteemed  a  favourite  manual  of  the  science. 
He  continued  to  read  his  lectures  for  more  than 
20  years,  during  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  succeeded  Ferae 
as  chief  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
was  chosen  consulting  surgeon  of  St  George's 
and  the  Westminster  Infirmary.  In  1723  he 
published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  high  Operation 
for  the  Stone,*'  which  involved  him  in  a  surgi- 
cal controversy  with  Dr  James  Douglas  and  his 
brother,  who,  as  well  as  Cheselden,  had  adopted 
and  improved  this  mode  of  lithotomy.  Che- 
selden, who  was  a  very  dexterous  and  success- 
ful operator,  afterwards  added  to  his  reputation 
by  practising  what  is  termed  the  lateral  method 
of  operating  for  the  stone,  since  generally 
adopted.  A  peculiar  operation  which  he  per- 
formed on  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  who  obtained  his 
sight  by  means  of  it,  attracted  much  notice, 
and  in  1728  he  published  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1729  he 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  on 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery in  that  city,  in  17S2,  he  was  the  first  fo- 
reigner who  was  made  an  associate.  In  1733 
was  published  his  "  Osteography  ;  or  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones,"  folio,  consisting  of  plates  and 
shor<  explanations.  This  splendid  and  accu- 
rate work  was  attacked  by  his  old  antagonist 
Dr  Douglas,  which  circumstance,  together  with 
its  high  price,  had  a  temporary  effect  in  in- 
juring the  sale  of  the  work,  which  redounded 
more  to  the  fame  than  the  profit  of  the  author. 
Cheselden  obtained  in  1737  the  appointment  of 
chief  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  this  situation 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath, 
April  10,  1752,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. Besides  the  productions  already  men* 
tioned,  he  published  a  translation  from  tb« 
French  of  Le  Dran's  Surgery,   asvd  %t\«tf 
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anotomical  and  surgical  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.  The  private  character  of 
Cheselden  was  generally  respectable  ;  but  ho 
was  not  exempt  from  faults  and  foibles. 
Among  these  was  a  predilection  for  pugilism, 
and  a  degree  of  vanity  which  rendered  him 
more  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  skilful  ar- 
chitect or  coachmaker  than  a  good  anatomist. 
He  was,  however,  humane  and  liberal ;  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  Pope,  and  other  literary 
men  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. — Hut- 
chinton's  Biog.  Med.    AikinsG.  Biog. 

CHESNE  (Joseph  du)  a  French  physician 
and  pharmaceutical  writer,  better  known  by  his 
Latinized  name  Quercetanus.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Armagnac,  and  practised  long  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  acquired  a  predilection  for  the 
medical  doctrines  of  Paracelsus.  Returning  to 
France  he  became  physician  and  counsellor  to 
Henry  IV,  and  obtained  the  loidship  of  La 
Violatte.  He  introduced  into  practice  new  re- 
medies, chiefly  mineral  preparations,  the  use 
of  which  involved  him  in  controversies  with 
some  of  his  medical  brethren.  His  works, 
which  were  numerous,  have  been  long  since 
consigned  to  oblivion,  including  a  "  Pharma- 
copeia," once  a  very  popular  book.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1609. — Mortri.  Holler  Bib.  Med. 
Pract.y.  ii. 

CHESNE  (Andrew  du)  an  eminent  French 
historian  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Touraine,  and  was  educated  at  Loudun 
and  at  Paris.  He  occupied  the  post  of  royal 
historiographer,  and  was  a  most  industrious 
writer,  though  liis  literary  labours  were  chiefly 
those  of  an  editor  or  compiler.  His  death, 
which  took  place  May  30th,  1640,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  was  owing  to  a  fall  from  a  carriage, 
in  returning  from  Paris  to  his  country  house  at 
Verrierea.  Du  Chesne  formed  the  plan  of  a 
collection  of  contemporary  writers  of  French 
history  in  24  volumes,  folio.  The  first  I  wo  vo- 
lumes appeared  in  1636  ;  the  3d  and  4th  were 
in  the  press  when  he  died,  and  were  published 
by  his  son  in  1641,  who  also  edited  a  5th  vo- 
lume in  1649.  Andrew  du  Chesne  published, 
in  1619,  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Norman 
historians,  which  is  much  esteemed;  and 
among  his  numerous  works  is  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  French,  2  vols,  folio. — Moreru 

CHETWOOD  (Knightly)  a  divine,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  and  received  his  education 
at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  was  created 
prebendary  of  Wells,  rector  of  Broad  Rissing- 
ton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  afterwards  arch- 
deacon of  York.  He  was  also  nominated  by 
James  II  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  but  the  Revolu- 
tion prevented  his  consecration.  He  was  how- 
ever made  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  continued 
such  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1720. 
His  works  are,  a  life  of  Wentworth,  earl  of 
life  of  Virgil,  and  preface  to 
Dryden's  translation  ;  the  life 
the  old  translation  of  Plutarch, 
poems,  otc.  and  a  speech  in  the 
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of  "A  general  History  of  the  Stage,"  wn 
originally  a  bookseller  in  Covent-Garden,  and  ' 
afterwards  became  prompter  atDniry-lane,  and 
a  dramatic  writer  Besides  the  above  history 
he  wrote  some  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which 
were  never  popular  and  are  now  forgotten.  He 
died  in  poverty  in  1766. — Biog.  Dram. 

CHEVALIER  (Avtowy  Rodolph  le)  a 
learned  French  protestant,  was  born  at  Moot- 
champs  near  Vire  in  Normandy  in  1507,  tad 
studied  Hebrew  at  Paris  under  the  famous  Vi- 
ta ble,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  under  Fagra 
He  subsequently  became  French  tutor  to  the 
princess,  afterwards  queen  Elizabeth,  tad 
stayed  in  England  until  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  He  then  went  into  Germany,  where  be 
married  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tremellios, 
under  whose  tuition  be  perfected  himself  in 
the  oriental  languages.  Returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Nor* 
mandy,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  civil  wuj, 
and  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Elizabeth,  but  again  re- 
turned when  the  religious  disputes  were  set- 
tled. On  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  be 
once  more  embarked  for  England,  but  tell  nek, 
and  was  landed  at  Guernsey,  where  he  died  is 
1572.  He  published  an  improved  edition  of 
the  "  Thesaurus  of  SancU  Pagninus  ;"  a  Latin 
translation  from  the  Syriac  of  the  "  Targun 
Hierosolymitanum  ;"  and  "  St  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians ;"  also  an  excellent  Hebrew  graa- 
mar,  entitled  "  Rudiment  a  Hebraicae  Unguc," 
in  4to.  He  likewise  undertook  a  bible  in  four 
languages,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it. — Dt 
Thou,     Moreru 

CHEVILLIER  (Andrew)  a  French  anti- 
quary and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Pontoise  in 
1636,  and  admitted  into  the  Sorbonne  in  1658. 
He  afterwards  became  librarian  to  that  society, 
and  profited  by  the  advantages  afforded  by  that 
situation  •  His  works  are — "  The  Origin  of 
Printing  in  Paris,  an  historical  and  critical  dis- 
sertation ;"  "  The  great  Canon  of  the  Greek 
Church,  composed  by  Andrew  of  Jerasalen, 
archbishop  of  Cancba,  and  translated  into 
French,"  1699 ;  and  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  published  as  early  at 
1664.  He  died  in  1700,  leaving  the  character 
of  a  pious  and  charitable  man. — MorerL 

CHEVREAU  (Urban)  a  Frenchman  of 
some  note  in  the  republic  of  letters,  daring 
the  major  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Loudun,  and  was  born  ia 
1613.  Christina  of  Sweden  was  induced,  by 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  to  make  him  her 
secretary  at  an  early  age ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  reconciling 
that  potentate  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
Indeed  his  controversial  talents  appear  to  have 
been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  making  of  female 
converts,  if  success  be  a  criterion  of  ability,  as 
subsequently,  during  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  palatine,  his  arguments  carried 
equal  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  at  that  time  betrothed  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Circumstances  at  length 
inducing  him  to  quit  the  service  of  this  sove- 
reign, to  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  capacity 
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of  counsellor,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  accepted  the  situation  of  secretary 
and  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Maine.  About  the 
year  1680  Chevreau  withdrew  altogether  from 
courts,  and  spent  the  remaining  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  literary  leisure  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where  he  died  early  in  1701.  The 
fruits  of  his  learned  labour*  are — a  romance, 
entitled,  in  the  first  edition,  1651,  8vo,  "  Lea 
Tableaux  de  la  Fortune,"  but  new-named  in 
that  of  1656,  "  Effets  de  la  Fortune ;"  "  A 
History  of  the  World,"  first  printed  in  8  duo- 
decimo vols,  in  1686.  This  book,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  has  appeared 
in  an  English  dress,  is  in  many  respects  inac- 
curate, and  rendered  tedious  by  tie  number  of 
rabbinical  genealogies  which  it  contains.  His 
other  writing*  are — a  collection  of  Jetters,  anec- 
dotes, Sec.  entitled  "  Oeuvres  Melees,"  12mo, 
1697  ;  one  or  two  comedies  of  little  merit ; 
and  a  miscellany  called  after  himself,  "  Che- 
v  re  an  a."  This  last  production  appeared  in 
the  same  year  with  his  "  Oeuvres  Melees," 
and  was  reprinted  in  1700. — MorerL  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CHEYNE  (George)  an  eminent  physician 
and  medical  writer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1671.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the 
church,  but  after  studying  <u? inity  very  closely, 
he  changed  bis  intention,  and  devoted  himself 
to  medical  pursuits  under  the  celebrated  Dr 
Pitcairne.  After  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  both  medically  and  as  a  mathemati- 
cian, by  his  work  "  Fluxionum  Methodus  In- 
versa,"  which  procured  his  admission  into  the 
Royal  Society.  Having  led  rather  a  free  life 
in  London,  in  respect  to  the  table,  he  became 
so  corpulent  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  mount  a 
pair  of  stairs,  when  he  had  the  resolution  to 
adopt  a  total  change  of  diet.  The  first  fruits 
of  this  his  personal  experience,  was  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Gout,"  which  was  followed  by  an 
"  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,"  that  ran 
through  several  English  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin.  In  1733  he  published 
his  most  celebrated  work,  entitled  "The  Eng- 
lish Malady,  or  a  Treatise  on  Nervous  Disor- 
ders, &c,"  vi  hich  contains  an  account  of  his 
own  case,  drawn  up  with  much  candour  and 
openness.  The  remaining  publications  of  Dr 
Cheyne  are — "  An  Essay  on  Regimen,"  1740 ; 
"  The  Natural  Mode  of  curing  the  Diseases  of 
the  Body  and  the  Disorders  of  the  Mind  at- 
tendant on  the  Body  ;"  "  Philosophical  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Religion."  He  died  at  Bath 
in  1743.— Biog.  Brit.     Halter  Bibl.  Med. 

CHIARI  (Peter)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
of  the  eighteenth  century*,  who  was  court  poet 
at  Modena,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  comic 
writer.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  co- 
medies for  the  Venetian  theatre,  which  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  his  rival  Goldoni. 
Count  de  Gozzi  ridiculed  the  works  of  both 
these  dramatists,  in  his  satirical  parodies. 
Chiari's  «'  Commedie  in  Versi,"  were  pub- 
lished at  Bologna,  1759,  9  vols.  8vo  ;  and 
many  of  his  productions  have  been  printed  se- 
parately at  Venice. — Nouv, Diet,  Hist, 
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CIIIARAMONTI  (Scipio)  an  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic, founder  of  the  academy  of  the  Of- 
fuscati,  at  Cesena  in  Romagna,  of  which  place 
he  was  a  native,  born  1565.  He  entered  the 
church  late  in  life,  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  hav- 
ing previously  studied  philosophy  and  the  li- 
ters human iores  at  Perugia,  Ferrara,  and  Pisa. 
He  published  a  history  of  his  native  town,  in 
4to  ;  a  treatise  on  comets,  4to,  1619 ;  another 
on  three  newly  discovered  stars ;  one  on  the 
altitude  of  mount  Caucasus,  4to ;  and  two  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  on  the  mathematics. 
His  other  works  are — ••  De  Universo  ;"  «  De 
Methodo  ad  Doctrinam  Spectante  j"  "  Anti- 
Tycho  contra  Brahe ;"  "  Notae  in  Moralem 
suam  Semeioticam,  sen  de  Signis ;"  "  De  Con- 
jectandis  cujusque  Moribus  et  Latitantibus 
Animi  affectibus  Semeiotice  Moralis ;"  and 
"  Delia  Ragione  di  State,"  all  in  quarto.  Chi- 
aramonti  died  president  of  his  own  academy  in 
1652.— MorerL 

CHIARAMONTI,  see  Pius  VII. 

CHICHLEY  or  CH1CHELE  (Henry)  om 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  munifi- 
cent prelates  that  ever  filled  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  native  of  North- 
amptonshire ;  born  at  Highaxn  Ferrers  in  that 
county  in  1362.  Being  elected  from  Win- 
chester school  a  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford, 
he  directed  his  attention  as  well  to  the  study  of 
civil,  as  of  ecclesiastical  law,  in  which  he  gra- 
duated ;  and  having  taken  orders  became  chap- 
lain to  bishop  Medford,  who  raised  him  to  the 
archdeaconry  and  chancellorship  of  Salisbury. 
On  the  accession  of  Gregory  XII  to  the  pope- 
dom, Chichley  was  selected  by  Henry  I V  to 
bear  his  congratulations  to  that  pontiff,  a  step 
which  prepared  his  way  to  the  see  of  St  Da- 
vid's, of  which  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
the  pope  himself  in  1407  at  Sienna.  Two 
years  after  he  attended  as  a  deputy  at  the 
council  of  Pisa ;  and  in  1413  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Warwick  as  joint  ambassador  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Burgundy.  Archbishop 
Arundel  dying  in  the  following  year,  Chichley 
succeeded  to  the  primacy,  and  is  considered  to 
have  had  no  small  share  in  inducing  the  young 
king,  Henry  V,  to  undertake  a  French  war  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  his  claims  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  kingdom.  An  address  fron 
the  parliament  at  Leicester,  requesting  the 
king  to  make  free  with  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  has  been  assigned  as  the  prevailing 
motive  of  the  archbishop  in  pressing  this  ad- 
vice, which  was  given  with  a  view  to  divert 
the  storm.  During  the  war,  he  repeatedly  vi- 
sited Henry  in  his  camp,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Paris.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  he  crowned  queen  Catharine  at  London 
in  1421,  and  shortly  after  baptised  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  the  following  year,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  During  the  mino- 
rity of  the  young  monarch,  although  nominated 
first  privy-counsellor,  he  took  but  little  part  in 
the  secular  disputes  of  the  period,  confining 
his  attention  principally  to  church  affairs  ;  in 
the  management  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
steered  a  middle  course,  opposing  on  the  an* 
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hand  die  progress  of  the  Wickliffites,  and  on 
the  oilier,  the  ambition  of  Martin  V,  who  was 
highly  displeased  with  him,  and  even  suvpend- 
*d  his  legatine  powers  for  suffering  the  sta- 
tute of  premunire  to  pass  without  opposition, 
and  for  moving  the  annulling  of  papal  exemp- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  suffered  no  diminution  in  his  hands, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  at  once  to  excommunicate 
the  lord  Strange,  for  killing  a  servant  of  Sir 
John  Trussel  in  the  church  of  St  Dunstan.  In 
1442,  being  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  so- 
licited permission  of  Eugenius,  the  then  pope, 
to  resign  his  see,  but  before  the  result  of  his 
application  could  be  known,  died  on  the  12th 
April  1443.  He  lies  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  Canterbury  cathedral,  under  a  splendid 
tomb  erected  by  himself,  and  bearing  «bove 
his  effigy,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  wia  (he 
resemblance  of  hit  body  clothed  only  in  a  wiud- 
ing-sheet,  and  much  e:r.\ciated  below ;  a  re- 
presentation which  has  given  rise  to  an  idle 
tale  of  his  having  sought  death  by  voluntary 
starvation.  His  noblest  monuments  howevei 
are  to  be  found  in  All-Souls  college,  Oxford, 
erected  and  endowed  by  him  in  1437,  and  in 
the  college  and  hospital  which  he  founded  in 
1422  at  his  birth-place,  Higham  Ferrers. 
The  western  tower  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
was  also  built  at  his  expence,  and  the  archi 
episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth  was  indebted  to 
his  munificence  for  many  improvements.  Few 
prelates  of  any  age  nave  enjoyed  a  more  ex- 
tensive share  of  popular  esteem. — Bwg.  Brit. 
CHICOYNEAU  (Francis)  a  celebrated 
physician,  and  son  of  Michael  Chicoynea.., 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  universit  -  or 
Montpellier,  was  born  at  that  place  in  16T2. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  offices,  to 
which  he  added  that  of  counsellor  of  the  court 
of  aids  at  Montpellier.  At  the  plague  of  Mar- 
seilles, being  sent  thither  by  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  he  appeared  so  full  of  confidence 
and  intrepidity,  that  he  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  alarmed  inhabitants,  reassuring  and  calm- 
ing them.  His  own  opinion,  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  his  father-in-law  Chirac,  was  that  the 
plague  is  not  contagious.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  pension,  and  in  1731  he  was 
called  to  court  to  be  physican  to  the  royal 
children,  and  at  the  death  of  Chirac,  was  cre- 
ated first  physician  to  the  king,  counsellor  of 
state,  and  superintendent  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  the  kingdom  ;  also  honorary  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Ver- 
sailles iu  175*,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  left 
very  few  works,  which  principally  relate  to  the 
plague ;  and,  in  particular,  a  defence  of  the  opini- 
on at  this  time  revived,  that  it  is  not  contagious. 
In  1744,  by  the  king's  command,  a  work  was 
drawn  up  under  the  inspection  of  Chicoyneau, 
consisting  of  various  matters  relative  to  the 
plague,  its  origin,  symptoms,  and  cure,  with 
the  precautions  jsed  against  it,  narratives  of 
particular  visitations,  &c.  It  is  a  valuable 
work,  giving  facts  and  opinions  impartially, 
and  containing  much  relative  information  re- 
specting that  dreadful  scourge. — Nouv.  Dirt. 
Hut.     Hallo's  Edit,  of  floerh.  de  Stud.  Med. 
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CHICOYNEAU  (Francis)  the  younge 
son  of  the  preceding,  wu  born  at  Montpelbc 
in  1702,  and  received  hi*  first  education  froi 
his  father.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  college  o 
Beauvais  at  Paris,  and  studied  anatomy  unde 
Du  Verney  and  Window,  and  botany  unde 
Vaillant.  On  his  return  to  Montpellier,  an> 
taking  his  degrees,  he  was  nominated  to  sec 
ceed  his  father  as  chancellor,  and  was  mad 
demonstrator  of  botany,  which  office  he  fiOa 
with  credit.  In  1724  he  was  chosen  adjust 
for  botany,  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  ■ 
Montpellier,  and  on  his  father  a  departure  §a 
Paris,  took  bis  place  as  associate,  and  read  fa 
the  society  many  tracts,  among  which  wen 
two  "  On  tfie  Automatic  Movement**  of  th 
Sensitive  Plant,"  and  "  On  particular  Motion 
observed  in  the  Flowers  of  the  Cicharsceoa 
Plants,"  in  which  he  showed  himself  an  ete 
gant  writer,  and  an  accurate  observer.  Hi 
died  in  1740,  professor  and  chancellor  of  tb 
university  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  being  ta 
fifth  of  his  family  who  had  occupied  that  dig 
nity.  His  eloquence,  judgment,  and  the  punt; 
of  his  style  were  very  much  admired,  parties 
larly  in  his  Latin  orations. — MorerL 

CHILD  (William)  an  eminent  mask* 
composer,  born  at  Bristol  in  1631,  where  hi 
studied  music  under  Be  van,  organist  of  the  ct 
thedral  there.  He  afterwards  removed  a 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  dV 
gree  of  musical  bachelor  in  1631,  and  that  o 
doctor  of  music  in  1663.  He  ootained  b 
1636  the  situation  of  organist  in  St  George'i 
chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
Whitehall.  After  the  Restoration  he  becus 
a  "  chamber-musician*'  to  the  king,  and  a  gen 
tlcman  of  the  chapels  royal.  Besides  his  ser 
vices,  anthems,  and  other  devotional  pieces, 
several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Boyce'i 
score,  Hilton  has  published  various  "  Catches, 
Rounds,  and  Canons,"  of  his  composition 
in  his  "  Catch  that  catch  can,"  printed  u 
1 652  ;  and  three  years  after,  more  appeared  n 
a  collection,  now  scarce,  entitled  "  Cour 
Ayres."  The  style  of  his  music  is  almon 
modern  compared  with  that  of  his  contempt* 
raries,  who  affected  to  despise  it  for  its  siav 
plicity  ;  it  is  now  however  deservedly  admired 
He  died  in  16*97  at  Windsor,  where  he  bn 
been  organist  sixty- five  years. — Barneys  Hist 
of  Mus. 

CHJLLINGWORTH  (William)  an  end 
nent  divine  and  writer  on  controversial  theo 
logy.  He  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602,  aw 
received  his  education  at  Trinity  college,  a 
the  university  of  that  city.  In  1623  he  wa 
admitted  M  A.  and  was  made  fellow  of  the  col 
lege  in  1628.  He  did  not  confine  his  acade 
raical  studies  to  divinity,  but  also  distinguisbec 
himself  as  a  mathematician,  and  cultivates 
poetry.  Metaphysical  and  religious  casuistz] 
however  appear  to  have  beeu  liis  favourite  pur 
suits  ;  and  lord  Clarendon,  who  was  parncs 
larly  intimate  with  him,  celebrates  his  rare  to 
lents  as  a  disputant,  and  says  lie  had  "cos 
tracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  c 
doubting,  that  by  degrees  he  grew  confide! 
\^K  tiotfun^."    Tliis  sceptical  disposition  lai 
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rilra  open  to  the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit,  who 
[>er8uaded  him  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  an  in- 
fallible judge,  afforded  the  only  means  for  as- 
certaining the  true  religion.      Convinced  by 
this  reasoning,  he  went  to  the  Jesuits'  college 
at  Don  ay  in  Flanders,  where  he  proposed  to 
write  a  vindication  of  his  motives  in  becoming 
a  catholic*    A  letter  from  his  friend  Dr  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipitation ; 
and  after  a  short  stay  abroad  he  returned  to 
England  in  1631.      Going  to  Oxford,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies,  reinvestigated  the  points 
of  controversy  between  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  and  on  conviction  of  his  error, 
again  professed  the  protestant  faith.  He  wrote 
several  pieces  to  justify  his  second  conversion, 
and  especially  signalized  that  event  by  his  ce- 
lebrated work  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1657,  as    an  answer  to  a  treatise 
against  the  protestants,  written    by  Edward 
Knott,  a  Jesuit.    Some  scruples  of  conscience 
relative  to  signing  the  thirty-nine  articles,  pre- 
vented Chillingworth,  for  a  time,  from  obtain- 
ing church  preferment.     He  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  A  than a- 
sian  creed ;  and  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter 
to  Dr  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  which  he  declares  his  resolution  to 
endure  any  extremity  of  indigence,  and  the 
displeasure  of  his  friends,  rather  than  make  a 
declaration  which    his  conscience  could  not 
approve.     His  scruples  however  were  so  far 
overcome  that  he  made  the  subscription  in  the 
usual  form,  on  being  promoted  to  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth  annexed  in  July  1638.     Wood,  in  his 
Athens  Oxonienses,  says  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  mastership  of  Wigston's  hospital  at 
Leicester  ;  and  in  1640  he  was  deputed  proc- 
tor to  the  convocation,  from  the  chapter  of  Sa- 
lisbury.    On  the  civil  war  taking  place  Chil- 
lingworth  joined  the  king's  party,  and  employ- 
ed his  pen  in  a  treatise  "Of  the  Unlawfulness 
of  resisting  the  lawful  Prince,  although  most 
Impious,  Tyrannical,  and  Idolatrous/'    This 
ultra- loyal  tract  was  not  however  committed 
to  the  press.     He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
literary  efforts  in  support  of  the  royal  cause, 
having  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643, 
acted  as  engineer.     His  classical  reading  sug- 
gested to  him  an  imitation  of  some  Roman 
machine  for  the  attack  of  fortified  places ;  but 
the  approach  of  the  parliament  army  prevented 
the  trial  of  this  contrivance  against  the  walls 
of  Gloucester.    Not  long  after,  he  retired  to 
Arundel  castle,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  that 
fortress  to  sir  William  Waller.     Being  remov- 
ed at  his  own  request  to  Chichester,  he  died 
in  the  episcopal  palace  in  January  1644,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral.     His  funeral 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  intemperate 
behaviour  of  Francis  Cheynell,  a  fanatic  mi- 
nister, who  had  intruded  on  him  in  his  last 
sickness.     This  man  made  a  ridiculous  and 
abusive  speech  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
Bioo.  Dict. — No.  XXXI. 
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polemic,  and  threw  into  it  his  famous  book, 
that  it  might,  as  he  coarsely  expressed  him- 
self, "rot  with  its  author.  Chillingworth 
published  sermons  and  other  theological  works, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr  Birch 
1742,  folio.— Life  of  Chillingworth,  by  Da 
Maixeaux.     Aikin't  G.  Biog. 

CHILMEAD  (Edmund)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  musician  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  native  of  Stow  in  Gloucestershire, 
born  1611.  From  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  a  lay-clerk,  he  removed  to 
Christchurch  in  1632,  on  a  chaplaincy,  but  in 
1648  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentarians.  He 
then  supported  himself  by  establishing  weekly 
concerts  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  in  a 
large  room  which  he  rented  of  Este,  the  musi- 
cian. He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar ; 
and  besides  a  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  of 
the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
wrote  a  curious  treatise  "On  the  Music  of 
Ancient  Greece,"  in  which  he  support*  the 
opinions  of  Hector  Boyce,  respecting  the  an* 
cient  genera.  Three  odes  of  Dionysius,  with 
the  Greek  musical  characters,  according  to 
Guido's  scale,  are  subjoined  to  this  tract, 
which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  "  Ara- 
tus,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1672.  A  work  of 
bis  "On  Sounds,"  is  alluded  to  by  Wood, 
which  appears  to  have  remained  in  manu- 
script. He  died  in  1654. — Burney's  Hut  of 
Mus. 

CHILO,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  was  an  ephorus  of  Sparta  about  556 
BC,  and  waa  celebrated  for  the  uprightness 
with  which  he  exercised  the  offices  of  magis- 
tracy ;  which  was  so  great,  that  in  his  old  age 
he  declared  that  he  recollected  nothing  which 
he  had  done  which  he  could  regret,  except 
having  once  endeavoured  to  screen  a  friend 
from  punishment.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  of 
joy  on  embracing  his  son  returned  a  victor 
from  the  Olympic  games.  He  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  famous 
maxim,  "  Know  thyself." — Diog*  Laert,  Plin* 
Brucker. 

C  HIS  HULL  f  Edmund)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  olivine,  who  nourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Eyworth,  Bedfordshire,  and  received 
his  education  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  in  tho 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  graduated.  In 
1692  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  on  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  gained  him  great  credit ;  as  did 
also  another  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary  in 
1694,  which  is  preserved  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Musas  Anglicans.  In  1698,  ha  vine 
succeeded  to  a  travelling  fellowship,  he  visited 
Turkey  and  the  Levant ;  and  settling  at  Smyr-  i 
na,  remained  there  four  years  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  the  English  factory.  On  his 
return  to  England,  having  taken  his  degree  as 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1705,  he  published  the 
following  year  an  answer  to  Dod well's  Episto- 
lary Discourse  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul. 
In  1708  he  became  vicar  of  Walthamstow, 
and  three  years  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Jk 
queen.  He  died  in  1733.  Besides  his  writ*  jfl 
ings  already  mentioned,  he  pnbluhai  m>sV  ^^ 
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life  time  a  work  replete  with  antiquarian  re- 
search, entitled  "  lu&criptio  Siga»a  Antiquisw- 
raa,"  folio,  1721  ;  a  "  Dissertation  on  certain 
Medal*  struck  at  Smyrna  in  honour  of  Physi- 
cians," which  he  aifded  to  l)r  Mead's  Har- 
veian  Oration,  printed  in  17$  1.  Hi  is  treatise 
gave  rise  to  a  curious  controversy  on  the  con- 
dition of  medical  men  among  the  ancients.  In 
1728  appeared  his  principal  production,  under 
the  title  of  "  Antiquitates  Asiatics  Christia- 
nam  asrara  antecedentes,  &c."  folio,  which 
was  published  by  subscription,  and  contained 
a  great  variety  of  ancient  inscriptions  ;  in  the 
collection  of  which  he  was  materially  assisted 
by  Mr  Sherrard,  the  English  consul,  l)r  Lisle, 
and  Dr  Picenini.  A  second  volume,  in  the 
press  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  prevented 
by  that  event  from  appearing. — Biog.   Brit* 

CHCERILUS,  a  poet  of  Samoa,  who  flou- 
rished 4M  BC.  He  described  in  Greek  verse 
the  victory  obtained  by  the  Athenians  over 
the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes.  I  lis  composi- 
tion was  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  stater  for  each  line,  and  his 
poem  was  ordered  to  be  solemnly  recited  an- 
nually together  with  those  of  I  lomer. — Then* 
was  another  Cikerii.us,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  composed  150  dramas,  of  which  fifteen 
obtained  prizes, — A  third  poet,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  is  commemorated  as  a 
writer  of  bad  verses,  whose  vanity  prompted 
him  to  make  an  agreement  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  crown  for  every  good  verse,  on  condi- 
tion of  sustaining  a  blow  far  every  bad  one. 
The  latter  proved  so  numerous,  and  the  blows 
were  inflicted  with  such  severity,  that  they 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  unlucky  bard. — 
Mnrtri. 

CH10SI  (Francis  Timoi.fon  de)  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  His 
father  was  chancellor  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  art  and  ta- 
lent, spoilt  him  in  inculcating  the  greatest  de- 
ference for  rank,  and  exhorting  her  children  to 
attach  themselves  to  persons  of  quality.  His 
youth  was  very  irregular,  and  for  several  years 
he  appeared  in  women's  dress,  and  lived  un 
der  the  name  of  the  countess  des  Harres,  aban- 
doned to  all  sorts  of  libertinism  which  his  dis- 
Suise  could  favour.  Having  become  an  abbe 
uring  this  time,  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  change  his  manner  of  life,  and 
went  to  Italy  as  conclavist  to  cardinal  de  llour- 
bon  in  1676,  after  the  death  of  Clement  X, 
and  was  present  at  the  election  of  Innocent 
XI.  On  his  return  to  France  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill,  which  induced  him  to  look  back  upon 
his  past  life  with  deep  repentance,  and  bis 
reflections  finally  terminated  in  what  was  call- 
ed his  conversion,  though  neither  his  charac- 
ter nor  inclinations  wero  much  changed.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  held  religious  conversations 
with  his  friend  the  nbbe.  de  Dangean,  the  re- 
sult of  which  were  published  in  four  dialogues, 
"  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;"  **  On  the 
Existence  of  a  God  ;"  "  On  Religious  Wor- 
ship ;"  and  "  On  Providence."  In  1685  he 
was  sent  as  coadjutor  to  an  embassy  to  the 
king  of  Siam,  whom  the  Jesuit*  represented 
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as  ready  to  become  a  Christian.  On  hii 
val  at  Siam,  he  found  that  the  royal  cc 
sion  was  merely  a  trick  planned  by  the  J< 
to  procure  an  embassy  to  facilitate  their 
mercial  plans,  and  that  the  ambaasado] 
himself  were  merely  their  tools.  During 
i«tay  he  caused  himself  to  be  ordained,  in  < 
says  the  satirical  abbe  Langlet,  to  i 
himself  iu  the  vessel.  J  Ic  however  pnu 
the  art  of  preacliing  with  great  success  a 
the  crews,  who  were  much  edified  by  his 
exhortations.  Having  brought  back  a 
plimentary  message  from  the  king  of  Sii 
the  cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  then  < 
favour,  the  king  was  much  displeased 
the  abbe  for  procuring  hint  the  distim 
He  retired,  mortified  by  his  reception, 
employed  himself  in  writing  a  "  Life  oi 
vid,"  and  a  "  Translation  of  the  Psali 
which,  on  the  introduction;  of  father  < 
Chaise,  he  presented  to  the  king,  who  n 
ed  them  graciously,  and  again  received 
into  favour.  In  1687  he  was  admitted  a  l 
her  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  in  1697 
chosen  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeiu 
highest  preferment  he  ever  obtained. 
abbe  de  Choisi  died  in  1724  at  Paris,  i 
eighty -first  year.  His  works  are  numeroi 
not  much  valued  ;  the  principal  are — "  Jo 
•iu  Voyage  de  Siam ;"  "  La  Vie  de  Dai 
"  U  Vie  de  Solomon  ;"  "Histoiro  de  F: 
sous  les  Regnes  de  S.  Louis,  de  Philip; 
Vulois,  du  Roi  Jean,  de  Charles  V,  < 
Charles  VI  ;"  "  Limitation  de  Jesus  Chi 
translated  freely  ;  "  L'Histoire  de  I'Egl 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  gallantries  of  k 
after  relating  the  virtues  of  founders  of  on 
"  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  ] 
XIV;"  "  Les  Memoires  de  la  Comtesi 
Harres;"  a  History  of  the  youthful  Irre| 
rities  of  the  Author ;  and  the  four  dialc 
al>ove  mentioned.  On  the  conclusion  o 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  related  of  him 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  :  **  Thanks  I 
God !  I  have  finished  my  history  of  the  chv 
I  will  now  go  and  set  about  studying  it 
D'AUmbert  Hist,  des  Membra  de  I' Acad.  1 
Diet.  Hist. 

CHOPIN  (Rene)  an  eminent  French 
yer,  was  born  in  1537  at  Bailleul  in  A: 
and  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  pic 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  after  wnic 
retired  and  devoted  himself  to  studying 
writing  of  professional  works  in  Latin 
French.  His  principal  productions  are- 
"  Custom  of  Anjou,  of  which  the  second 
lume  is  considered  his  master-piece,  anc 
which  the  city  of  Angers  granted  hi™ 
honours  and  title  of  sheriff  of  their  cfr 
treatise  "  De  Dominio,"  for  which  he' 
ennobled  by  Henry  II 1  ;  "  De  Sacra  Pol 
Monastica  ;"  "  De  Privilegiis  Rusticoru 
the  "  Custom  of  Paris,"  &c.  He  was  wt 
attached  to  the  league,  and  his  wife  went 
on  the  day  that  Henry  IV  entered  F 
through  party  rage.  Chopin  died  in  160 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 

CHORAUS  (Michael)  a  Swedish  ck 
man,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  writ 
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lyric  poetry.  He  published  a  rolume  of 
poems,  containing  tome  elegiac  compositions, 
which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the 
German  poet  Holty.  He  died  June  3, 1806. 
Lit.  Chron. 

CHORIRR  (Nicholas)  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Vienna  in  Dauphiny,  and  when 
young  resided  for  some  time  at  Paris ;  but 
after  entering  at  the  bar,  he  became  a  counsel- 
lor in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  He  died 
in  1693,  aged  eighty-three.  Chorier  wrote  a 
"  General  History  of  Dauphiny,"  2  vols.  fol. 
and  other  works,  historical  and  professional ; 
but  lte  was  also  the  imputed  author  of  an  ob- 
scene production,  entitled  "  Aloysie  Sigese, 
Toletanre  Satyra,  Sotadica  de  Arcanis  Amoris 
et  Veneris."  [See  Sigoia  (Louisa).]  This 
infamous  book  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Joannis  Meursii  Elegante  Latini 
Sermonis ;"  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  John 
Westrenins,  a  Dutch  lawyer,  to  Isaac  Vossius, 
and  others,  besides  Chorier. — Moreri.  Clarke's 
Bibl.  Diet. 

CHOUL  (William  du)  a  French  anti- 
quary of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Lyons,  and  Cailly  of  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phinl.  He  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity ;"  and  La  Croix 
du  Maine  calls  him  "  one  of  the  most  diligent, 
and  greatest  seekers  after  antiquity  of  his 
time."  He  is  known  for  an  excellent  and 
rare  treatise  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  illustrated  with  medals  and  figures. 
This  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Castrametation 
and  Military  Discipline  of  the  Romans,  their 
Baths  and  Antiques,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
Exercitations."  These  works  were  much  ap- 
proved, and  have  been  translated  into  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  There  was  also  a  John 
du  Choul,  of  whom  we  have  a  small  Latin 
treatise,  entiled  "  Varia  Quercus  Historia," 
Lyons,  1455. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

CHRETIEN  (Flo rent)  a  French  poet  of 
a  noble  family,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1541. 
His  genius  and*  talents  procured  him  the  situ- 
ation of  preceptor  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards king  of  France.  His  talent  lay  chiefly 
in  irony,  and  he  wrote  some  biting  satires 
against  Ronsard,  under  the  name  of  La  Ba- 
ronnie.  He  left  several  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  consisting  of  tragedies;  a  Translation 
of  Oppian  ;  and  another  of  the  Panegyric  on 
Theodosius,  by  Pacatus  ;  and  versions  of  some 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  He  also  turned 
the  Moral  Quatrains  of  the  president  Pibrac 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  composed  some 
Greek  epigrams.  He  was  called  in  Latin, 
Quintus  Septimius  Christianus.  He  died  in 
1596.—Baillet.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. 

CHRISTIAN  (Edward)  professor  ofiu- 
risprudence,  chief  justice  of  the  isle  of  Ely, 
and  Downing  professor  of  the  laws  of  England, 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  when 
he  graduated  in  1779,  having  obtained  the 
chancellor's  prise  medal  for  bis  classical  at- 
tainments the  same  yrir.     He  was  the  first 
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assertor  of  the  then  questioned  claim  advanced 
by  the  universities  and  other  public  founda- 
tions to  eleven  copies  of  every  work  printed 
in  the  British  dominions ;  this  heavy  tax  upon 
literature  having  till  his  time  been  considered 
as  merely  optional  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
whose  compliance  with  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  securing  his  work  from  piracy.  He  pub- 
lished several  disquisitions  in  various  branches 
of  the  English  law ;  among  which  are  "  Exa- 
mination of  Precedents,  &c.  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  an  Impeachment  is  determined  by 
a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,"  8vo,  1790; 
"  A  Dissertation  respecting  the  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Lords,"  8vo,  1792  ; 
a  new  edition  of  "  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries," to  which  he  added  copious  notes  of  his 
own,  8vo,  4  vols.  1795  ;  a  "  Syllabus  of  Lec- 
tures" delivered  at  Cambridge,  and  priuted  in 
1797  ,  8vo ;  an  "  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  Statement 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
8*o,  1610  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
18 IS,  2  vols.  6vo  ;  another  on  the  Game  Laws, 
8vo  :  and  a  "  Plan  for  a  Country  Provident 
Bank,"  8vo,  both  in  1816.  He  died  at  his 
apartments  in  Downing  college,  March  29, 
18*3. — Ann.  Biog. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  only 
child  of  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was 
born  in  1626,  and  succeeded  her  father  in 
1632.  The  chancellor  Oxenstiern  gorerne  i 
the  kingdom  with  spirit  and  ability  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  princess,  whose  educa- 
tion was  conducted  on  a  very  liberal  plan,  and 
who  at  an  eaily  age  displayed  a  partiality  for 
literature,  and  a  bold  and  active  disposition. 
Her  coronation  took  place  in  1 650,  on  which 
occasion  she  declared  her  cousin  Charles  Gus- 
tavus, count  palatine,  her  successor,  having 
previously  refused  a  matrimonial  offer  from 
that  prince,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  not 
to  marry,  in  which  she  persevered  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  The  events  of  her  reign  may  be 
passed  over  with  the  single  observation  that 
she  employed  and  encouraged  men  of  talents 
and  learning,  and  entertained  at  her  court 
many  famous  foreigners,  whose  presence  flat- 
tered that  vanity  which  appeared  to  be  her 
ruling  passion.  In  1654  Christina  made  a 
formal  resignation  of  her  crown  to  Charles 
Gustavus,  her  appointed  successor ;  in  adopt- 
ing which  measure  she  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  chiefly  by  a  distaste  for  the  duties  of 
her  regal  office,  and  a  wish  to  free  herself  from 
the  restraints  which  it  imposed  on  her  actions 
and  manners.  Soon  after  her  abdication  she 
changed  her  religion,  adopting  that  of  th« 
church  of  Rome ;  an  event,  which,  like  that 
which  preceded  it,  occasioned  muck  specula- 
tion among  her  contemporaries  ;  but  which* 
from  her  future  behaviour,  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  ascribed  to  personal  con- 
venience, as  its  grand  governing  motive. 
Christina  afterwards  resided  principally  a£ 
Rome,  where  she  amused  herself  with  collect- 
ing medals,  books,  and  statues,  making  chemi* 
cal  and  philosophical  experiments,  and 
versing  with  the  second  rate  literati  and 
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of  science,  who  were  contented  to  robust  on 
her  bounty ;  and  repay  her  fiatronage  with 
their  flattery.  She  repeatedly  visited  France, 
and  while  residing  there  in  1657,  she  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  has  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  her  character.  This  was  the  murder 
of  Monaldeschi,  an  Italian,  who  held  the 
office  of  grand  equerry  to  the  exiled  queen, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  a 
partiality,  which  he  treated  with  secret  con- 
tempt ;  till  a  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  and 
some  treachery  towards  her,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  roused  the  jealous  vengeance  of 
his  mistress,  who  had  him  poignarded  almost 
in  her  presence  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
where  she  had  apartments.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  transaction  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, owing  probably  to  the  influence  of  car- 
dinal Mazarin,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Public  obloquy  however  made  Christiua  wish 
to  change  her  residence,  and  she  proposed  to 
take  a  journey  to  England  ;  but  Cromwell, 
then  protector,  declined  her  visit,  and  in  1658 
she  returned  to  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  Gustavus  in  1660,  she  went  to  Swe- 
den, apparently  with  a  view  to  recover  her  so- 
vereignty ;  but  her  change  of  religion  had 
completely  alienated  the  minds  of  her  subjects, 
and  after  submitting  to  a  second  renunciation 
of  her  regal  rights,  to  preserve  her  revenues, 
with  the  lose  of  which  she  was  menaced,  she 
went  back  to  her  former  place  of  residence. 
The  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  literary 
trifling,  or  political  intrigue,  without  any  im- 
portant results  with  regard  to  herself  or  others. 
She  died  at  Rome  in  1669 ;  and  by  her  own 
command  the  following  laconic  inscription  was 
placed  on  her  tomb  :  "  D.  O.  M.  Visit  Chris- 
tina ann.  lxiii."  She  left  behind  her — "  Mis- 
cellaneous Reflexions,"  and  a  "  Kulogium 
on  Alexander  the  Great ;"  besides  a  great 
number  of  letters.  Lord  Orford,  in  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  England,  has  thus  animad- 
verted on  the  character  of  this  princess,  and 
not  with  more  severity  than  she  deserved. 
"  Michael  Dalil,  a  Swedish  artist,  who  visited 
Rome,  was  employed  to  paint  her  portrait. 
As  he  worked  on  the  queen's  picture,  she 
asked  the  painter  what  he  intended  she  should 
hold  in  her  hand  1  He  replied  a  fan.  Her 
majesty,  whose  ejaculations  were  rarely  deli- 
cate, vented  a  very  gross  one,  and  added  :  '  A 
fan  !  give  me  a  lion  ;  that  is  fitter  for  a  queen 
of  Sweden.'  I  repeat  this  without  intention 
of  approving  it.  It  was  a  pedantic  affectation 
of  spirit  in  a  woman  who  had  quitted  a  crown 
to  ramble  over  Eurone,  in  a  motley  kind  of 
masculine  masquerade,  assuming  a  right  of 
assassinating  her  gallants,  as  if  tyranny  as 
well  as  the  priesthood  were  an  indelible  cha- 
racter ;  and  throwing  herself  for  protection  into 
the  bosom  of  a  church  she  laughed  at,  for  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  talking  indecently 
with  learned  men,  and  living  so  with  any 
other  men.  Contemptible  in  her  ambition,  by 
abandoning  the  happiest  opportunity  of  per- 
forming great  and  good  actions,  to  hunt  for 
venal  praises  from  her  parasites,  the  literati, 
aho  attained,  or  deserved  to  attain,  that  sole 
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renown  which  necessarily  accompanies  grei 
crimes  or  great  follies  in  persons  of  superi' 
rank."— Life  tf  Christina,  by  Arkenkoits.- 
D'Alembert  Menu  de  Christine.  Walpote  An* 
of  Paint. 

CHRISTOPHE  (Henry)  See  Appendix. 

CHRISTOPHERSON  (John)  an  Englis 
prelate,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  and  studk 
at  Cambridge,  where  be  became  master  < 
Trinity  college.  He  afterwards  became  dea 
of  Norwich,  out  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coax 
try  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ed 
ward  VI,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  tb 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  On.  the  accession  < 
Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1.V5 
was  made  bishop  of  Chichester,  bat  died  tli 
next  year.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  mi 
Latin,  Philo,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Theodere 
Sozomen,  and  Evagxius.  His  style,  which  i 
neither  pure  nor  exact,  is  disfigured  by  harba 
risms.  His  knowlege  of  antiquity  was  very  w 
per&cial,  for  he  often  errs  even  in  the  nunc 
of  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  th 
Romans.  He  has  been  taken  as  a  guide  by  Bi 
ronius  and  others,  who  have  thereby  fallr 
into  great  errors. — Moreru 

CHRYS1PPUS,  an  eminent  stoic  pbilow 
pher,  was  born  at  Solis  m  Cilicia,  about  gft 
or  290  BC.  Having  spent  his  paternal  foe 
tune  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  a 
Athens,  where  he* became  a  disciple  of  tb 
school  of  Zeno.  He  was  more  remarkable  fo 
the  subtlety  than  the  soundness  of  his  logic 
and  was  led  by  his  fondness  of  taking  all  sale 
of  a  question  by  turns,  to  the  maintenance  c 
much  paradox  and  absurdity.  He  has  in  tLi 
way  been  accused  of  maintaining  some  doc 
triues  of  the  most  licentious  kind,  whilst  hi 
own  conduct  was  philosophically  prudent  aw 
temperate.  He  engaged  deeply  in  the  da 
putes  which  have  so  much  perplexed  meta 
physicians  of  all  ages,  concerning  moral  an 
physical  evil,  fate,  freewill,  and  power;  aw 
as  might  be  expected,  with  more  refinemeo 
than  clearness.  He  wrote  books  on  a  giea 
variety  of  subjects,  but  principally  on  lb 
dialectic  art.  He  was  very  arrogant  and  seH 
confident,  and  regarded  the  philosophical  a 
the  most  exalted  of  all  characters.  He  diedi 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  143d  Olympiad.' 
Bayle.     Brucker, 

CHRYSOLORAS  (Makoil)  a  learn* 
Greek,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Constan 
tinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  ceutuij 
On  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turk 
in  1393,  he  was  sent  into  Europe  by  the  em 
peror  Manuel  Pahelogus,  to  implore  the  ai 
of  the  Christian  princes.  The  city  of  Florenc 
giving  him  an  invitation  to  open  a  publi 
school  there  for  the  Greek  language,  he  re 
turned,  and  taught  there  with  great  repota 
tion  for  three  years  ;  but  in  1400  the  empero 
Manuel  coming  to  Milan,  he  went  to  tha 
town  and  taught  for  some  time.  He  travel!* 
to  various  places  in  the  emperor's  service,  as 
among  otheis  came  to  London.  In  1413  o 
accompanied  two  cardinal  legates  to  the  con 
of  the  emperor  Sigismuml,  to  determine  tf 
place  for    holding  a  general  council.      Th 
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being  fixed  at  Constance,  Chrysoloras  was  sent 
there  and  died  in  bis  mission  in  1414  or  1415. 
He  received  aa  epitaph  from  Guarino,  and  tri- 
butes of  praise  from  many  of  his  scholars, 
among  whom  were  Leonardo  Bran,  Poggio, 
Vergerio,  and  Manetti.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Greek  grammar  which  was  very  much  es- 
teemed, and  a  "  Parallel  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Rome,"  addressed  to  John,  son  of  the 
emperor  Manuel.  He  also  left  some  pieces  in 
MS,  among  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit* — John  Chrysoloras, 
His  nephew  and  pupil,  who  inherited  the  re- 
putation of  his  uncle,  lived  chiefly  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  be  died  in  1437. — There  was 
likewise  another  Chrysoloras  (Demetrius)  a 
Greek  writer  who  flourished  about  the  same 
time,  under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Paleologua. — - 
Hodiiu  de  Grec.  Must.     Tiruboschi. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (St  John)  an  eminent 
father  of  the  church,  was  bora  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily at  Antioch,  AD,  347.  His  father's  name 
was  Secundus,  and  the  surname  of  Chysostom, 
or  golden  mouth,  obtained  by  the  son,  was 
given  to  ham  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  bat  quitted  it  for  an 
ascetic  life :  first,  with  a  monk  on  a  mountain 
near  Antioch,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself. 
He  remained  in  this  retirement  six  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Antioch,  and  being  or- 
dained, became  so  celebrated  for  his  talents  as 
a  preacher,  that  on  the  death  of  Nectarine,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  he  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.  On  obtaining  this  prefer- 
ment, which  he  very  unwillingly  accepted,  he 
acted  with  great  vigour  and  austerity  in  the  re- 
form of  abuses,  and  exhibited  all  the  mistaken 
notions  of  the  day  in  regard  to  celibacy  and 
the  monastic  life.  He  also  persecuted  the 
pagans  and  heretics  with  great  zeal,  and  sought 
to  extend  bis  episcopal  power  with  such  unre- 
mitting ardour  that  he  thereby  involved  him- 
self in  a  quarrel  with  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress  Eudoxio ;  which  quarrel  ended  in  his 
formal  deposition  by  a  synod  held  at  Chalce- 
don  in  403.  He  was  however  so  popular  at 
Constantinople,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
ensued,  and  the  Empress  herself  interfered  for 
his  return.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  owing  to  his  zeal  in  opposing  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  Eudoxia,  near  the  great  church, 
for  the  celebration  of  public  games,  all  bis 
troubles  were  renewed.  If  true,  that  in  one  of 
ris  sermons  he  compared  the  empress  to  He- 
hod  i  an,  who  sought  the  head  of  John  in  a 
charger,  the  anger  of  Eudoxia  was  not  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  The  result  of  her  resent- 
ment was  the  assembly  of  another  synod,  and 
in  404  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and 
sent  an  exile  into  Armenia.  He  sustained 
himself  with  much  fortitude ;  but  having,  by 
means  of  his  great  influence  and  many  adher- 
ents, procured  the  intercession  of  the  western 
emperor,  Honorius,  with  his  brother  Arcadius, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  still  further 
from  the  capital,  and  died  on  the  journey  a\ 
Comana  in  Pontus,  in  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Opinion  was  much  divided  in  regard  to  his 
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,  merits  for  some  time  after  his  death,  but  at 
'  length  his  partizans  prevailed,  and  thirty  yeta 
I  from  his  decease  he  was  removed  from  his 
place  of  interment,  as  a  saint,  and  his  remains 
were  met  in  procession  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  on  their  removal  from  th* 
place  of  his  original  interment  to  Constantino- 
ple. Chrysostom  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
but  more  eloquent  than  either  learned  or  acute. 
Although  falling  short  of  attic  purity,  his 
style  is  free,  copious,  and  unaffected,  and  his 
diction  often  very  glowing  and  elevated.  The 
numerous  treatises  or  sermons,  by  which  he 
chiefly  gained  his  reputation,  are  very  curious 
for  the  information  which  they  contain  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  times,  as  elicited 
by  his  declamation  against  prevailing  vices  and 
follies.  The  first  entire  Greek  edition  of  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  was  that  of  sir  Henry 
Saville,  at  Eton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613 ;  but 
that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris,  with  annotations 
and  his  life,  11  vols,  folio,  1718,  is  by  far  the 
most  complete. — Dupin.  TiUemont.  Gibbon. 
CHUBB  (Thomas)  a  writer  in  humble  life 
who  obtained  great  temporary  distinction  as 
a  controversialist.  He  was  born  at  East  Had- 
ham,  near  Salisbury,  and  received  no  other 
education  than  that  of  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  glover, 
but  at  length  became  journeyman  to  a  tallow- 
chandler  ;  and  being  a  person  of  sedate  habits, 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  from  the  best  English  books  which 
he  could  acquire.  In  1710,  when  W  his  ton 
published  the  Historical  Preface  to  his  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was 
the  discussion  of  the  supremacy  of  God  the 
Father,  Chubb  was  led  to  put  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject  on  paper,  which  being  shown  to 
Whiston,  he  thought  so  well  of  it  lhat  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  it  published.  It  ac- 
cordingly appeared  in  1715,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted," 
&c«  and  exhibiting  considerable  perspicuity 
and  argumentative  skill,  it  obtained  much  no- 
tice. Of  course  a  production  assailing  a  part 
of  orthodox  faith,  did  not  pass  without  reply, 
and  a  controversial  warfare  commenced  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  In  1730  he  was 
encouraged  to  offer  to  the  world  his  thoughts 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  moral  and  theological, 
in  thirty-four  tracts,  collected  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, of  which  book  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 
Gay,  speaks  with  great  respect.  Various  pub- 
lications followed,  in  which  the  usual  progress 
to  increased  scepticism  so  generally  attendant 
on  this  line  of  enquiry,  was  manifested,  until 
at  length  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  decided 
place  among  freethinkers.  To  the  last  how- 
ever he  adhered  to  the  general  conclusion, 
that  Jesus  was  sent  from  God  as  an  instructor 
to  mankind;  and  regularly  attended  public  wor- 
ship at  his  parish  church  until  his  death. 
Chubb  seems  never  to  have  sought  to  emerge 
from  the  humble  condition  in  which  fortune 
had  placed  him,  although  he  met  with  some 
powerful  patrons.  Among  these  was  sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls,  In  whose;  Is* 
mUy  he  passed  some  time ;  bat  if  trwa 
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was  sometimes  required  to  wait  as  a  servant 
out  of  livery,  it  does  very  little  honour  to  the 
liberality  of  sir  Joseph.  Hut  Chubb,  although 
he  had  some  of  the  conceit,  had  none  of  the 
pride  of  the  literary  character ;  and  as  he  never 
would  quit  Salisbury,  he  served  in  his  regular 
humble  capacity  u  the  last.  He  died  sudden- 
ly in  February  1747,  aped  sixty-eight.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote — 
"  A  Discourse  concerning  Reason ;"  "  The 
True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted ;"  "  In- 
quiry into  the  ground  and  foundation  of  Reli- 
gion ;"  "  Discourse  on  Miracles ;"  "  An  In- 
quiry concerning  Redemption ;"  "  Four  Dis- 
sertations ;"  and  two  volumes  of  posthumous 
work*. — Bwg,  Brit,     Aikin*  G,  Biog. 

CHUDLKIGH   (Mary    Lady)   was    the 
daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  esq.  of  YVinstode,  in 
Devonshire,  «here  she  was  born  in  1666.  She 
married  sir  George  Chudleigh,  bait,  by  whom 
she  had  a  family.     She  was  the  author  of  a 
]»oem  entitled  "  Tho  1-adies'  Defence,"  occa- 
sioned by  a  sermon  against  the  sex  published 
in  1705.     She  also  published  a  volume  of  es- 
says on  various  subjects,  in  prose  and  verse, 
dedicated  to  the  electron*  Sophia  of  Hanover. 
She  died  in  1710. — Ballard's  learned  Indies. 
CHURCHILL  (sir  Winston)   an    English 
historian  and  cavalier,  knighted  at  the  Restor- 
ation by  Charles  the  Second,  for  his  exertions 
in  the  royal  cause,  to  which  he  owed  the  for- 
feiture of  his  estates.     He  was   a  native  of 
Wootton  Glanville,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  1630.     Having  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  sir  John  Drake's,  his  father-in-law  se- 
creted him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Olive- 
rian   party,    at  his  seat  in  Devonshire,   but 
could  not  prevent  the  sequestration  of  his  pro- 
perty, which  was  however  restored  to  him  on 
the  event  alluded  to  ;  when  he  also  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  Commons,  and  became  a 
fellow   of  the  Royal  Society.      In    1675  he 
printed  a  history  of  the  lives  of  the  English 
mouarchs,  under  the  title  of  "  Din   Britan- 
nia ;"  but  iii  butter  known   as  the   father   of 
John  Churchill,   afterward*  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  Arabella  Churchill,  mis- 
tress to  James  the  Second,  by  whom  she  had 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Berwick,  than  as  the 
author  of  a  work  which  possesses  little  claim 
to  attention  cither  in  a  political  or  literary  point 
of  view.     Sir  Winston  died  in  March  1688, 
having  for  a  few  years  previously  held  a  situa- 
tion at  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. — Biog.  Brit. 
CHURCHILL  (John  duke  of  Marlborough) 
a  very  eminent  captain  and  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  last  article,  and 
was  born  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire  in  1650. 
He  received  his  education  at  home  under  a 
clergyman,  from  whom  he  derived  little  instruc- 
tion, but  imbibed  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
church  of  England.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  taken  to  court,  and  became  page  and  fa- 
vourite to  the  duke  of  York,  and  at  sixteen 
received  from  him  a  pair  of  colours.     The  first 
engagement  at  which  he  was  present  was  the 
siege  of  Tangier,  which  seems  to  have  decided 
him  in  his  choice  of  a  profession.    On  his  re- 
turn lie  remained  for  some  time  about  the 
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!  court,   and  being  very  handsome,  made  g 

,  interest  with   the   ladies  there.     The   ki 

J  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,    in  p 

cular  was  much  attached    to  him,   and 

'  sented  him  with  5.0001.  with  which  he 

chased  a  life  annuity.     In   1672  he  accoi 

nied   the  duke  of  Monmouth    as  captaii 

grenadiers,  when  the  former  carried   ov« 

body  of  auxiliaries  to   the  assistance  of 

French  against  the  Dutch.     He  there  fot 

under  the  great  Turenne,  with  whom  he  i 

by  the  name  of  the  "  handsome  Englishm 

At  the  siege  of  Maestricht,   he  distinguu 

himself  so  highly  as  to  obtain  the  public  thi 

of  die  king  of  France.     On  his  return  to  I 

land  he  was  made   lieutenant-colonel ; 

geutleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  master  d 

robes  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom  in  167! 

accompanied  to  the  Netherlands,   and  ai 

wards  in  1680  to   Scotland,    where  he 

much  noticed  by  those  who  wished   to 

their  court  to  the  duke.   In  1680,  he  had  a 

giment  of  dragoons  presented  to  him,  and  x 

ried  Miss  Sarah  Jennings,    a  laxly   of  g 

beauty  and  good  family,  an  attendant  upon 

princess,  afterwards  queen   Anne.     Bv 

union  he  materially  strengthened   his  inte 

at  court,  his  lady  proving  a  valuable  helpn 

in  all  his  schemes  for  advancement.     In  li 

he  was  shipwrecked  with  the  duke  of  Yorl 

their  passage  to  Scotland  ;   on  which  event 

received  a  great  proof  of  the  duke's  regi 

who  usted  every  effort  to  save  him,  while  mi 

other  persons  of  quality  perished .      In  the  n 

year,  through  the  interest  of  his  master, 

obtained  the  title  of  baron  of  Eyemouth,  am 

colonelcy  in  the  guards.     On   the  accessor 

James  II,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Fran 

and  soon  after  his  return  was  created  ba 

Churchill   of  Sundridge,   and    the  same  v 

suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  M< 

mouth.     During  the  remainder  of  this  rri; 

he  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  a  strict  att 

don  to  his  own  interest ;  and  on  the  arriva 

the  prince  of  Orange,  joined  him  at  Axminst 

with  the  duke  of  Grafton  and  some  other  c 

cere.     His  conduct  in  this  affair  has  been 

verely   censured  as  ungrateful,    but  his  o 

apology,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute 

was  his  attachment  to  the    Protestant  cau 

and  the  dictates  of  liis  conscience.      On  1 

accession  of  William  and  Mary  in    1689, 

was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in  their   cause 

the  earldom  of  Marlborough,   and    appoint 

commander  in-chief  of  the   English   army 

the  Low  Countries.    The  following  year 

served  in  Ireland,  where  he  reduced  Cork  a 

other  places.     In  1692  he  experienced  a  gn 

reverse  in  his  sudden  dismissal  from  aU  1 

employments,  followed  by  his  committal  to  t 

'lower  on  the  charge  of  high   treason.    1 

soon  obtained  his  release,  but  the    eviden 

against  him  was  never  legally  produced    a 

the  author  of  the  accusations,  then  a  prison* 

being  convicted  of  perjury,  he   was  entin 

cleared.     By  the  publication  of  Mr  Macplu 

sou's  state  papers,  it  however  appears  that  t 

suspicions  were  not  altogether  without  found 

tion,  and  that  a  correspondence  probably  < 
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isted  between  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
Godolpbin,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration 
t  the  banished  king.  However  this  may  have 
been,  during  the  life  of  queen  Mary,  the  earl 
wems  to  have  kept  away  from  court ;  and,  aided 
by  his  countess,  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  princess  Anne,  which  connexion  perhaps 
prevented  his  intrigues  from  being  strictly  ex- 
amined. On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  he 
was  created  a  privy  counsellor,  and  appoint- 
ed governor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  in  1700  was  created  by  king  William 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in 
Holland,  and  also  ambassador  plenipotentiary 
to  the  states  general.  Still  greater  honours 
awaited  him  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  in 
1702,  when  he  was  created  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  sent 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
also  made  captain-general  by  the  States.  In 
the  campaign  of  the  same  year  be  took  several 
strong  towns,  among  which  was  liege,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses, 
and  was  created  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a 
pension  granted  by  the  queen  for  his  life  ;  and 
moreover  carried  a  motion  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army  abroad,  by  taking  10,000  fo- 
reign soldiers  into  British  pay.  The  famous 
battle  of  Hochstet,  or  as  the  English  call  it  of 
Blenheim,  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  August 
1704,  between  the  allied  army  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  French  and  Bavarians  headed  by 
marshal  Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  victory  was  most  complete ;  Tallard  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  electorate  of  Bavaria 
became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  na- 
tion testified  its  gratitude  to  the  duke  by  the 
gifts  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock  and  hundred 
of  Wotton,  and  erected  a  palace  for  him,  one 
of  the  finest  seats  m  the  kingdom.  Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  the  events,  which 
Addison  also  celebrated  in  his  poem  of  "  The 
Campaign.'1  After  the  next  campaign,  which 
was  inactive,  he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin, 
Hanover,  and  Venice,  and  his  conciliating 
manners,  great  prudence,  and  perfect  command 
of  himself,  contributed  to  render  him  as  success- 
ful in  his  negotiations  as  in  the  field.  The 
new  emperor  Joseph  invested  him  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  present  of  the  principality  of 
Miadelheim.  On  the  victory  of  Ramillies,  a 
bill  was  passed  to  settle  his  honours  upon  the 
male  and  female  issue  of  his  daughters.  He 
next  visited  the  German  courts  in  the  alliance, 
and  waited  upon  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  then 
in  Saxony.  His  reception  was  cold  and  re- 
served, yet  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  king  would  not  interfere  with 
the  allied  powers.  In  the  campaign  of  1707, 
his  antagonist  was  the  famous  duke  de  Ven- 
dome,  over  whom  he  gained  no  advantage. 
He  was  also  disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  confederacy  into  more  activity.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  found  that  the  duchess 
was  out  of  favour  with  the  queen,  and  though 
he  was  received  with  the  usual  attentions, 
yet  it  was  evident  bis  popularity  ad  court  was  on 
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the  decline.  In  1708,  in  conjunction  wit* 
prince  Eugene  he  gained  the  battle  of  Oude- 
nard,  and  pushed  the  victory  so  far,  that  the 
French  king  entered  into  a  negotiation  for 
peace,  which  was  of  no  effect.  In  1709  he 
defeated  marshal  Villars  at  Malplaquet,  but 
this  action  was  attended  with  great  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  allies  losing  18,000  men, 
which  loss  was  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture 
ofMons.  The  prevalence  of  the  Tories  in 
England  rendered  the  French  war  unpopular, 
and  the  prosecution  and  preaching  of  Sache- 
verel  created  a  sensation  unfavourable  to  its 
continuance.  On  the  next  visit  of  the  duke  to 
England,  he  found  that  the  duchess  by  her 
great  arrogance  and  airs  of  superiority,  had  so 
disgusted  the  queen,  that  a  total  breach  had 
ensued,  and  though  he  was  still  received  with 
public  honours,  he  could  by  no  means  boast 
of  his  former  influence.  Early  in  1710  he 
returned  to  the  army,  and  with  prince  Eugene, 
gained  another  victory  over  Villars,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Douay,  Aire,  and  St  Venant. 
During  his  absence  a  new  ministry  was  chosen, 
composed  of  men  hostile  to  him  and  his  views, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  consequently  ex- 
pected to  resign,  but  this  he  would  not  do ; 
but  dissembling  his  indignation,  again  repaired 
to  the  field,  and  signalized  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Bonchain.  Finding  that  he  would  not 
resign  his  command,  it  was  taken  from  him ; 
and  a  prosecution  was  even  commenced  against 
him,  for  applying  the  public  money  to  private 
purposes.  Disgusted  by  this  gross  conduct 
and  ingratitude,  he  repaired  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
est honour.  He  returned  a  short  time  before 
the  queen's  death,  and  on  the  accession  of 
George  I,  was  restored  to  favour,  and  rein- 
stated in  the  supreme  military  command.  The 
last  pnblic  transaction  in  which  he  took  a 
part  was  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  in  1715 ; 
in  which  his  advice  was  taken.  Retiring  from 
all  public  employments,  his  mental  faculties 
gradually  decayed,  and  falling  into  second 
childhood,  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge  in  17  f», 
in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
four  daughters,  who  married  into  families  of 
the  first  distinction.  He  was  rather  a  man  of 
solid  sense  than  possessed  of  genius,  and  was 
gifted  with  great  coolness  and  self-possession. 
He  was  not  even  commonly  conversant  in  li- 
terature, but  so  well  versed  in  all  courtly  arts, 
that  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
in  the  delicate  negociations  in  which  he  was 
employed.  His  proficiency  in  the  graces,  i* 
said  by  lord  Chesterfield  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  these  successes.  But  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  military  talents,  of  which 
he  gave  most  illustrious  proofs  of  superiority. 
In  his  moral  character  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  guided  by  interest,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  ceased  intriguing  with  the 
Stuart  family,  whose  restoradon  seemed  at  one 
time  far  from  improbable.  Neither  does  his 
connexion  with  the  Whigs  appear  to  have  been 
more  sincere,  for,  according  to  Macpheianm. 
he  held  a  correspondence  with  lord  Bolsaf  • 
broke,  from  which  he  hoped  to  hm  restored  fit 
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power  through  the  influence  of  the  Tory  mi- 
nistry. His  avarice  was  equally  notorious  with 
his  ambition,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  made  an  unjust  use  of  his  ascendancy. 
His  political  enemy,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, pronounced  his  eulogy  in  these 
words  :  "  He  was  so  great  a  man  that  I  hare 
forgotten  his  faults ;"  a  sentence  which,  upon 
the  whole,  tolerably  well  conveys  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  His  duchess  has  been  al- 
most equally  celebrated  for  her  boundless  am- 
bition and  avarice  ;  she  died  in  1744,  having 
amassed  immense  riches.  She  presented  Mr 
Hooke  with  5,000/.  to  write  a  book,  entitled 
"  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  and  bequeathed 
500/.  to  Mallet  to  write  the  life  of  the  duke  ! 
In  1768  a  selection  of  curious  papers  was  pub- 
lished by  lord  Hailes,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Opinions  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marl  borough." 
The  duchess  was  the  Atossa  in  Pope's  Satire  on 
Women. — Biog,  Brit,  Caie's  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough, 

CHURCHILL  (Charles)  a  poet  and  sa- 
tirist of  great  temporary  fame,  was  the  son  of 
the  curate  of  St  John's,  Westminster,  in  which 
parish  he  was  born  in  1731 .  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  but  made  so  bad 
a  use  of  his  rime,  that  he  was  refused  admis- 
sion at  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground 
of  classical  insufficiency.  He  accordingly  re. 
turned  to  school,  but  soon  closed  his  education 
by  an  imprudent  marriage  with  a  young  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  however  studied 
in  private,  and  was  at  length  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  re- 
ceived a  Welch  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a-year. 
In  order  to  increase  this  scanty  income,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  cyder ;  but  being  little 
adapted  for  trade,  soon  became  insolvent.  Re- 
turning to  London,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  obtained  his  curacy  ;  but  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  his  income,  and  most  likely  to  his 
fondness  for  theatrical  amusements,  and  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  he  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  debt.  A  composition  with 
his  creditors  being  effected,  by  the  humane 
mediation  of  Dr  Lloyd,  the  second  master  of 
Westminster  school,  he  began  to  seriously 
think  of  exerting  the  talents  which  he  was 
conscious  that  be  possessed.  His  first  choice 
of  subject  was  very  happily  adapted  to  that 
line  of  observation  his  habits  of  life  afforded 
him.  Under  the  title  of  "  The  Rosciad,  a 
poem,"  published  first  in  March  1761,  without 
a  name  ;  he  examined  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  the  actors  in  the  two  bouses  with 
equal  spirit,  judgment,  and  vivacity.  The  lan- 
guage and  versification  too,  although  some- 
times careless  and  unequal,  were  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  strain  of  current  poetry  in 
•trength  and  energy,  and  the  entire  produc- 
tion bore  the  stamp  of  no  common  talents. 
The  celebrity  of  this  poem  was  very  great ; 
*nd  the  players  very  weakly  increased  it  by 
the  impatience  with  which  they  resented  its 
censures  Pamphlets  abounded  on  both  aides 
itfBmmfimt  tad  tbeautbor  justified  himself 

"  *Tht  Apology,"  in 
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which  the  profession  of  a  player  was  treated 
with    humourous    contempt.       These    works 
made  him  many  enemies,  for  which  he  cami 
very  little,  as  it  brought  him  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous intimacy  and  applause  of  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town.     A  coarse 
of   dissipation    and    intemperance    followed, 
which  excited  much  animadversion,  and  eli- 
cited   from    him    his    next    satire,    entitled 
"  Night."       The  Cock-lane    imposture  also 
formed  a  topic  for  his  muse,  in  which  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  satirize  Dr  Johnson,  in  the  piece 
entitled  "  The  Ghost."     He  next  tell  in  with 
the  national  ill  humour  against  the  Scotch, 
which  originated  in  the  political  occurrences 
of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  by  his  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  a  Scotch 
pastoral ;    being    a    most    acrimonious,   vet 
strongly  drawn  caricature   of  Scottish  disad- 
vantages.   This  poem  was  received  with  great 
avidity,  and  he  immediately  took  that  prece- 
dence as  a  political  satirist,   which  he  loaf 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  candour  and  de- 
corum, and  to  the  deterioration  of  both  his 
poetical  and  moral  character.     Of  the  latter 
indeed  he  now  became  utterly  careless,  and 
dropping  the  clerical  habit,  he  parted  from  his 
wife,  and  even  distinguished  himself  in  the  fa- 
shionable art  of  seduction.    Being  now  a  party 
writer  by  profession,  he  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr  Wilkes,  and  employed  his  pea 
assiduously  in  the  cause  of  opposition,  and  far 
his  own  emolument.   Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published,  within  three  or  fom 
years,    "  An    Epistle   to    Hogarth ;"    *•  The 
Conference  ;"  "  The  Duellist,"     "The  Au- 
thor;"    "  Gotham;"     "  The    Candidate;" 
"  The  Times"  "  Independence  ;"  and  "  The 
Journey."      Most  of  these  pieces  contain  de- 
tached pictures,  which  display  a  vigorous  fancy 
and  forcible  sentiments,  expressed  with  great 
occasional  energy.     In  versification  Churchill 
avowedly    imitated  Dryden  ;    and    when    he 
finishes,  he  admirably  exemplifies  his  due  ap- 
preciation of  his  model,    but  he  wrote  too 
hastily  not  to  injure  his  composition  by  pro- 
saic lines,    and  he  frequently  passed  off  his 
carelessness  for  design.     His  career  was  how- 
ever short ;  for  paying  Mr  Wilkes  a  visit  at 
Boulogne,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  on  the  4th 
November,  the  same  year,  closed  his  short  and 
animated  career,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  much 
lamented  by  his  particular  friends,  to  whom, 
with  all  his  failings,  he  was  much  endeared 
by  a  generosity  not  unusually  attendant  on 
strong  passions  and  unshackled  manners.  The 
poetical  reputation  of  Churchill  has  necessa- 
rily declined  with  the  interest  of  the  tempo- 
rary subjects  on  which  he  wasted  his  powers ; 
and  although  furnishing  specimens  of  fine  and 
vigorous  execution,  which  merit  the  attraction 
of  the  poetical  student,  he  will  necessarily  en- 
gage less  and  less  attention  as  the  stream  of 
time  proceeds,  from  more  general  readers-— 
Biog.  Brit.     AiJdne  Gen,  Biog, 

CHURCHYARD  (Thomas)  an  early  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
and  Elisabeth.    He  was  a  native  of  Shrewv 
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jnry ;  and  the  poem  by  which  he  is  princi- 
pally known,  "The  Worthiness  of  Wales," 
was  published  in  1580.  His  death  took  place 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Camden  has  preserved  an  epitaph  upon 
liim,  which  was  inscribed  over  his  grave  in  the 
porch  belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Margaret, 
Westminster. — Biog,  Brit. 

CI  ACON1US  (Peter)  a  native  of  Toledo, 
bom  1525.  Having  made  great  progress  in 
•be  study  of  divinity,  as  well  as  in  classical  and 
mathematical  learning,  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII,  in  superin- 
tending the  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  that  pontiff,  and  in 
revising  the  Decretal  of  Giatian,  and  other 
works  then  about  to  issue  from  the  Vatican 
press.  In  the  course  of  this  engagement  he 
wrote  a  variety  of  notes  illustrating  the  writ- 
ings of  Tertullian,  Caesar,  Pliny,  Terence, 
Seneca,  and  other  Latin  authors,  and  assisted 
Clavius  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  a 
tank  for  which  his  learning  and  acuteness  were 
happily  adapted.  As  a  reward  for  his  labours, 
he  obtained  eventually  from  the  pope,  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  without 
quitting  Rome,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1581. 
After  his  decease,  appeared  a  treatise  written 
by  him,  explanatory  of  the  old  Roman  calen- 
dar ;  another  on  the  Triclinia  of  the  antients ; 
and  a  variety  of  tracts  illustrative  of  the  coins, 
weights,  incriptions,  &c.  of  Italian  antiquity. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CLAMP1NI  (John  Justin)  an  eminent 
scholar,  as  remarkable  for  the  variety,  as  for 
the  depth  of  his  erudition.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  born  in  1633,  and  originally  directed 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  applying  him- 
self solely  to  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the 
profession.  In  this  line  of  reading  he  soon 
attained  to  great  distinction,  and  after  filling 
several  minor  situations,  arrived  at  that  of 
parco  maggiore  in  the  apostolic  chancery.  In 
1668  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Ricci 
and  some  others,  a  literary  journal ;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  instituted  two  societies,  the 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  other  for  that  of  ma- 
thematics and  physics.  In  forming  the  latter 
of  these  academies,  which  he  set  about  in  1677, 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  assisted  by 
Christina,  the  ex-queen  of  Sweden,  then  re- 
siding at  .Rome,  who  took  great  interest  in  an 
establishment  which  soon  became  distinguished. 
The  works  of  Ciampini,  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  though  exhibiting  ample  proofs  of  the 
learning  and  talents  of  their  author,  are  yet 
deficient  both  in  diction  and  arrangement,  and 
are  now  little  known  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  composed.  They 
consist  principally  of  "  Conjecturae  de  perpe- 
tuo  Azymorum  usu  in  Eccl.  Lat."  4to,  1688. 
Two  folio  volumes,  entitled  "  Vetera  Monu- 
ment*, &c."  1690,  reprinted  in  1699.  This 
work,  which  w  illustrated  with  plates  of  vari- 
ous ancient  Roman  edifices,  is  very  curious. 
AAOther  work,  on  a  similar  plan,  treating  of 
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the  churches  built  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
printed  in  1693,  is  equally  so.  He  also  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  popes,  in  Latin,  (which  ap- 
peared in  1688,  and  was  first  attributed  to 
Anastasius  the  librarian,)  and  a  history  of  the 
college  of  Abbreviators.  His  death  took  place 
in  1698.— Moreri.     Tirabcschu 

CIBBER  (Colley)  a  dramatic  writer  and 
actor  of  some  eminence  in  bis  day  ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  favour  which  his  "Nonjuror" 
brought  him  into  with  the  friends  of  the  Ha- 
noverian succession  gained  him  the  post  of 
poet  laureate,  courtesy  compels  us  also  to  call 
him  a  poet.    He  was  the  son  of  Caius  Gabriel 
Cibber,  a  German  statuary,  a  strong  proof  of 
whose  abilities  as  an  artist  is  exhibited  in  the 
two  brazen  statues  of  a  raving  and  a  melan- 
choly   maniac,    formerly  exhibited  over   the 
front  gate  of  Old  Bethlehem  hospital  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  now  preserved  in  the  new  building; 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Lambeth  - 
road  .These  figures,  which  have  ever  commanded 
the  admiration  of  connoisseurs,  and  have  been 
called  by  the  satirist,   "  Great  Cibber's  bra- 
zen, brainless  brothers,"    in  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  this    article.     Colley  Cibber  was 
born  in  London  in  1 671 ,  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  who  was  descended  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily in  Rutlandshire,  being  bestowed  upon  .him 
at  the  font.    His  father  placed  him  at  Gran- 
tham free-school,  with  the  intention  of  giving 
him  a  university  education  ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed of  a  fellowship  at  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, to  which  he  advanced  a  claim  on  the 
plea  of  founder's  kin  by  the  maternal  side, 
young  Cibber  entered  the  army.    A  very  short 
trial  however  seems  to  have  disgusted   him 
with  his  profession,  as  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
we  find  him  on  the  stage-list  of  Drury-lane 
theatre.    His  range  of  characters  was  at  first 
limited    and  unimportant,   his  salary  conse- 
quently small,  till  a  lucky  hit  in  the  part  of 
"  Fondlewife,"  in  the  "Old  Bachelor,"  brought 
him  into  notice,  principally  it  is  said  from  his 
happy  imitation  of  Dogget's  manner,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  that  and  all 
other  characters  of  the  same  cast.    In  1696 
appeared   his  first  production  aa  an  author, 
"  Love's  last  Shift;     a  comedy,  which  a  noble 
critic  has  pronounced  the  very  best  maiden 
effort  at  dramatic  composition  ever  performed ; 
and  in  which  he  himself  played  a  principal 
character.    The  year  following,  another  piece 
from  his  pen,  called  "  Woman's  Wit,"  met 
with  little  success,  and  an  attempt  at  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of    Xerxes  was  completely 
damned  the  first  night  of  representation  in 
1699.     In  1706  appeared  his  best  play,  "  The 
Careless  Husband ;"  in  which  the  liveliness  of 
the  dialogue  atones  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
plot,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted  even  the 
unwilling  applause  of  those  who  had  no  great 
regard  for  its  author,  and  of  Pope  among  the 
number.    In  1711  he  obtained  a  share  in  the 
patent  of  Drury-lane  theatre  with  WUks  and 
Dogget ;  which  being  surrendered  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I,  the  names  of  Booth  and  8ir 
Richard  Steele  were  substituted  in  lieu  of  tha 
I  latter  in  the  n#w  one  than  granted*  Steak  how* 
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ever  soon  withdrew  in  disgust  from  tome  dif- 
ferences of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  filed  a  bill ' 
in  chancery  against  his  brother  managers, 
whose  cause  Cibber  defended  successfully  in 
person  before  sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  In  fact  his 
party  seems  to  have  had  both  law  and  equity  : 
on  its  side,  as  the  knight's  necessities,  rather 
than  bis  sense  of  justice,  had  led  to  his  making 
demands  which  his  partners  were  perfectly 
right  in  refusing  to  comply  with.  1  lie  last, 
and  by  far  the  most  profitable  of  his  dramatic 
efforts,  the  "Nonjuror,"  appeared  in  1717, 
a  new  version  of  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Hypocrite,"  is  yet  a  favourite  on  the  stage  ; 
and  which  in  itself  is  little  more  than  an  adap- 
tation of  theTartuffe  of  Moliere.  Besides  the 
emoluments  derived  from  its  protracted  run,  it 
procured  him  a  pension  from  the  court ;  and  as 
we  before  stated,  did  much  towards  obtaining 
him  the  reversion  of  the  laurel,  which  however 
was  not  conferred  upon  him  till  the  year  1730. 
This  appointment,  while  it  benefited  him  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  gratified 
his  vanity,  was  the  means  of  exposing  him  to 
much  ridicule,  both  from  friends  and  ene- 
mies, inasmuch  as  his  lyrical  effusions  were 
celebrated  only  for  their  absurdity.  Cibber 
however  had  sense  enough  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  himself,  a  rare  thing  with  the  "  genus 
irritabile  vatum,"  and  soon  after  sold  his  share 
and  retired  from  the  theatre,  though  he  conti- 
nued on  the  boards  as  an  occasional  performer 
till  his  seventy-fourth  year,  at  which  advanced 
age  he  acted  the  part  of  Pandulph  in  "  Papal 
Tyranny,"  a  play  of  his  own  composing.  In 
1740  he  gave  to  the  world  bis  own  memoirs, 
under  the  title  of  "An  Apology  for  the  Life 
of  Mr  Colley  Cibber ;"  an  amusing  piece  of 
biography,  interspersed  with  maiy  entertaining 
anecdotes  of  the  characters  and  scenes  with 
which  its  author  was  conversant.  Another 
work  of  bis  of  a  graver  cast,  but  badly  exe- 
cuted, and  now  deservedly  forgotten,  was  an 
essay  "  On  the  Character  and  Conduct  of 
Cicero,"  4to,  1747.  Cibber  survived  till  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  when  he  died  in  1757. 
His  plays,  among  which  are  several  adaptations 
from  Shakspeare  and  other  authors,  as  well 
as  original  pieces  too  numerous  to  be  here  re- 
capitulated, have  been  printed  in  five  duode- 
cimo volumes.  Although  not  perhaps  in  the 
liighest  sense  of  the  word  a  person  of  great 
genius,  Cibber  was  yet  far  from  being  a  man 
of  mean  abilities,  as  is  proved  not  only  by  se- 
veral of  the  works  already  enumerated,  but 
especially  by  his  two  expostulatory  letters  to 
Pope,  in  which  the  style,  both  of  his  raillery 
and  remonstrances,  is  any  thing  but  contempti- 
ble. His  great  misfortune  was  having  for  an 
enemy  that  bitter  satirist,  who,  in  addition  to 
occasional  sarcasms,  at  length  displaced  his 
original  hero  Theobald,  for  the  purpose  of  gib- 
betting  Cibber  to  all  posterity  as  the  leading 
character  in  his  Dunciad ;  an  alteration  which, 
in  addition  to  its  injustice,  has  by  no  means 
improved  the  poem. — Biog.  Brit,  Aikius  Q. 
Biog, 

CIBBER  (Thkophilus)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  a  dramatic  writer  and  performer, 
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but  with  inferior  abilities  and  reputation.  He 
was  born  in  1703,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  school.  In  his  theatrical 
career  he  displayed  some  talent,  but  his  indo- 
lence and  extravagance  involved  him.  in  diffi- 
culties, and  he  ruined  his  character  by  the  ex- 
pedients he  adopted  to  retrieve  bis  affairs,  la 
the  winter  of  1757  he  engaged  with  Mr  Tho- 
mas Sheridan  as  a  performer  at  a  Dublin  thea- 
tre; and  the  packet-boat  in  which  he  took 
his  passage  being  cast  away,  he  was  drowned, 
together  with  almost  every  individual  on 
board.  While  confined  in  prison  for  debt  in 
1753,  Theophilus  Cibber  was  applied  to  by  t 
bookseller  to  assist  in  the  compilation  of  e 
work  which  was  published  under  his  name, 
with  the  following  title — "  The  Lives  of  the 
Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  5  vote. 
l£mo.  The  materials  of  this  production  wen 
chiefly  collected  by  Thomas  Coxeter,  (see 
Coxeter,)  and  they  are  said  to  hare  been  ar- 
ranged by  Robert  Shiels,  a  Scotsman,  who 
was  afterwards  amanuensis  to  Dr  Johnson ;  to 
that  Cibber  could  merely  have  sanctioned  the 
undertaking  with  hi*  name,  or  at  most  only 
have  corrected  the  poetical  memoirs,  which 
do  but  little  credit  to  the  abilities  of  the  jokt 
composers.  He  altered  some  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  produced  a  musical  enter- 
tainment, entitled  *'  Patie  and  Peggy."— 
Biog,  Dram* 

CIBBER  (Susanna  Makia)  an  English 
actress  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Dr  Thomas  Augustin  Arne,  and  to 
unfortunately  married  to  the  mean  and  disso- 
lute Theophilus  Cibber.  She  was  bora  aboot 
1716,  and  displayed  when  young  so  math  vo- 
cal talent,  as  induced  her  brother  to  give  brr 
instructions,  which  might  qualify  her  for  the 
profession  of  a  public  singer.  8he  made  her 
debut  in  a  piece  of  his  composition,  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  did  not  disappoint  his  expecta- 
tions. In  1734  she  became  the  secend  wife 
of  Theophilus  Cibber,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  her  under  the  more  immediate  notice 
of  his  father,  the  celebrated  actor ;  who,  per- 
ceiving her  latent  histrionic  powers,  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  them.  Her  first  appearance 
was  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy  of  Zara,  where 
she  acted  the  principal  character,  and  at  once 
established  her  reputation  as  the  first  tragk 
actress  of  her  time.  In  comedy  she  also  often 
exercised  her  talents,  but  by  no  means  with 
equal  success.  Her  matrimonial  coanexks 
proved  most  unfortunate.  A  gentleman  was 
introduced  to  her  by  her  husband,  warmly  re- 
commended, and  favoured  with  the  ampJest  op- 
portunity for  exciting  her  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. The  natural  consequences  of  sock  an  in- 
timacy occurred.  Cibber  then  brought  an  actios 
for  criminal  conversation  against  his  wile's  gal- 
lant, and  laid  his  damages  at  the  sum  of  5,000/. 
But  the  evidence  produced  on  the  trial  proved 
him  to  have  been  an  accessary  to  his  own  dis- 
grace, and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  gave  hns 
only  101.  Mrs  Cibber  was  regarded  as  the 
victim  of  the  base  avarice  of  net  nromgate 
contort,  and  such  was  the  fascination  of  hst 
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manners  and  the  general  decorum  of  her  con- 
duct, that  she  not  only  continued  to  be  a  pub- 
lic favourite,  but  also  obtained  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  friends  of  rank  and  respecta- 
bility. She  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
often  together  with  Garrick,  to  whose  admi- 
rable style  of  acting  her's  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed. Her  death  took  place  January  30th  1766, 
and  she  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  She  translated  from  the 
French  of  St  Foix,  a  dramatic  piece,  entitled 
"  The  Oracle,"  which  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane. — £*<>£.  Brit,     Daviet  $  Lift  of  Garrick. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius)  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  Rome,  while  she  yet 
deserved  the  name  of  a  republic ;  a  title,  the 
loss  of  which,  his  exertions  for  a  while  deferred. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,once  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Volsci,  and  was  born  there  of  an 
equestrian  family,  a.  u.  c.  647,  or  in  the  105th 
year  before  the  Christian  ajra ;  the  name  of  his 
father,  who  led  a  retired  life,  being  like  bis 
own,  Marcus  Tullius,  and  that  of  his  mother, 
He!  via.  The  precocity  of  his  talents  appears 
to  have  developed  itself  at  an  early  age,  and 
to  have  gained  him  a  pre-eminence  among  hit 
school-fellows,  which  bis  subsequent  progress, 
under  the  patronage  of  Q.  M.  Scaevola,  a  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician,  with  whom  he  was 
placed  on  assuming  the  toga  trirU'u,  did  much 
to  justify.  After  accommodating  himself  to 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  youth,  by  serving  a 
campaign  under  P.  Strabo  and  Sylla  against 
the  Marsl,  he  returned  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  Philo,  the  Athenian,  then  resident  at 
Rome,  and  Molo,  an  eminent  lawyer  from 
Rhodes.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he 
made  his  maiden  effort  as  an  author,  by  the 
publication  of  a  small  rhetorical  treatise,  and 
shortly  afterward*  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Plato;  the  "(Economics"  of 
Xeoophon ;  and  the  "  Phacnomena  "  of  Ara- 
tus  ;  rendering  the  latter  into  heroic  verse,  a 
species  of  composition  in  which  he  by  no 
means,  excelled.  At  the  age  of  twenty- six 
he  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  public  life,  as  advocate 
for  Quintius  on  a  subject  of  private  litigation  i 
but  a  more  important  suit  soon  raised  him  to 
an  eminence  in  his  profession,  at  least  as  dan- 
gerous as  satisfactory  to  his  feelings,  and  flat- 
Wring  to  the  vanity,  of  which  he  possessed  a 
most  inordinate  share.  This  was  an  accusation 
of  parricide  brought  by  Chrysogonus,  a  freed- 
mau  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  against  Sextus  Ros- 
cius  Ameiinus.  When  all  the  rest  of  the  Ro- 
man bar  declined  to  defend  the  accused  through 
i  dread  of  the  consequences,  the  young  orator 
procured,  by  his  eloquence,  a  triumphant  ac- 
quittal, at  the  price  of  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  himself  to  Athens ;  which  measure  was,  un- 
4er  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deemed 
prudent  both  by  himself  and  his  friends.  In  this 
seat  of  learning  and  the  arts,  he  continued 
availing  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Antio- 
chus  and  other  philosophers  there  resident ; 
till  the  death  of  Sylla  allowed  him  to 
return  to  bis  native  country.  His  rise  to 
to  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  pleader  wis 
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now  rapid,  not  to  say  immediate,  and  the 
qusntorship  in  Sicily  was  the  first  reward  of 
his  talents.  In  this  office,  although  at  first 
unpopular  with  the  islanders,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  a  scarcity  in  Rome 
compelled  him  to  export  thither  ;  his  subse- 
quent moderation,  uprightness,  and  impar- 
tiality soon  did  away  with  every  impression  to 
his  disadvantage.  Indeed,  his  connexion  with 
Sicily  ceased  but  with  his  life,  and  his  exer- 
tions in  her  cause,  especially  in  bringing 
Verres,  the  praetor,  to  justice,  and  compelling 
him  to  disgorge  at  least,  a  small  portion  of  the 
wealth  rung  from  her  citizens  by  the  most 
shameless  rapacity,  will  ever  redound  as  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  heart,  as  the  masterly  ha- 
rangues  in  which  he  laid  open  the  infamous 
system  acted  upon  by  many  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers in  the  colonies,  did  to  the  splendour  of 
his  forensic  abilities.  His  next  office  was  that 
of  curulis  sddilis,  one  of  much  greater  honour 
than  profit,  and  calling  in  fact  for  large  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  to  maintain  it  with  dignity  and 
credit.  This,  his  careful  management  of  re* 
sources,  which,  if  not  large,  were  flourishing, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  in  such  a  manner  as 
neither  to  forfeit  his  popularity  with  the  ple- 
beians, nor  the  friendship  which  policy  induced 
him  to  cultivate  with  those  of  the  patrician 
order  ;  occasionally  perhaps  at  the  expence  of 
consistency,  if  not  of  principle  and  of  pa- 
triotism. The  success  of  his  endeavours  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  all  parties,  is  proved  by 
his  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  praetorship,  which  he  obtained  at 
the  age  of  forty.  In  this  situation,  which  he 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  filled  with 
much  dignity  and  general  propriety ;  he  had 
yet,  so  far  an  eye  to  his  own  individual  inter- 
est, as  not  to  omit  seizing  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  the  influence  he  possessed,  of 
securing  a  powerful  friend  in  Pompey,  by 
using  his  utmost  efforts  in  favour  of  the  lex  ma- 
nilia.  This  law  by  conferring  almost  unlimited 
powers  upon  that  distinguished  general  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Pontus,  raised  him  to 
a  pre-eminence  over  his  fellow  citizens ;  to  the 
danger  of  which,  however  motives  of  policy 
might  'induce  Cicero  to  wink,  his  letters  to  Atti- 
cus  prove  him  to  have  been  by  no  means  blind. 
Three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  praetorian 
chair,  having  attained  the  consular  age, 
he  started  as  a  candidate  for  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  the  highest  office  of  the 
state  ;  his  attainment  of  which  was  much  faci- 
litated by  the  alarm  then  generally  enter- 
tained in  the  senate,  from  the  suspected  de- 
signs of  Catiline,  one  of  his  competitors  for  the 
dignity.  It  was  now  that  the  splendour  of  the 
new  consul's  genius  blazed  forth  in  its  full 
effulgence ;  and  upon  this  period  of  his  Hfe  it  is, 
that  his  claims  to  the  veneration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  admiration  of  posterity 
are  principally  founded.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  dangers,  the  extent  and  even  the 
nature  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee,  he 
encountered  only  to  subdue  them.  Impeded, 
zatber  than  aided  in  his  efforts  for  the  public 
good,  by  the  pusillanimous  tadlla&ftL  ^  <taa 
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senate,  and  by  the  utter  incapacity  of  hid  col- 
league, Caius  Antonius,  a  man  whose  princi- 
ple* were  as  questionable  as  hi*  profligacy  waa 
notorious,   Cicero    contrived  to   disencumber 
himself  of  the  latter,  by  giving  up  to  him  his 
own  province  of  Mace  Jon.  and  then  opposed 
the  whole  weight  of  his  talents  to  the  ditficul- 
ties  of  his  situation.    By  his  persuasive  powers, 
the  plebeians  were  reconciled  to  the  separation 
of  the  knights  from  the  lower  order  of  citizens 
in   the   theatre,    an    aristocratic    assumption 
which  had  given  great  offence.       The  sedi- 
tious attempts  of  Rullus,  the  tribune,  who  de- 
manded an  equal  division  of  lands  among  the 
people,  were  foiled  by  his  address  ;  and  above 
all,  the  republic  wan  saved  from  the  utter  sub- 
version with  which    his  old  competitor  and 
bitter  enemy,  Catiline,   menaced  her    whole 
fabric,  by  his  united  firmness,  eloquence,  and 
sagacity.     The  particulars  of  this  celebrated 
conspiracy  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  de- 
tail :  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  having  ob- 
tained die  completcst  intelligence  of  all  the 
designs  of  the  traitors,  through  a  lady  named 
Ftilvia,  whose  character  was  little  consonant 
with  her  rank.    The  consul  was  thus  enabled  to 
anticipate  all  their  motions,  to  lay  open  before 
the  assembled  senate,  in  an  oration  replete 
at  once  with  the  soundest  reasoning  and  the 
most  bitter  invective,  the  full  detail  of  the  me- 
ditated atrocities  in  the  presence  of  their  pro- 
jector, whose  attempt  to  assassinate  him.  his 
caution  had  already  baffled.     Catiline  flying 
from  Rome  to  the  army  under  Manlius,  and 
many  of  his  confederates  being  arrested  and 
convicted  ;  Cicero  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  senate  the  necessity  of  conmg  to  some  im- 
mediate determination  respecting  their  fate  ; 
and  that  assembly  deciding,  through  the  spi- 
rited interference  of  Cato,  in  opposition  to  the 
insidious  reasoning  of  Caesar,  on  their  deaths  ; 
the  consul  proceeded  in  person  to  the  prison, 
and    witnessed    their    immediate    execution. 
This  act,  for  which  he  was  at  the  time  sa- 
luted by  the  populace  as  their  "  deliverer,*' 
the  "  second   founder  of  Rome,"  their  pro- 
verbially fickle  temper  subsequently  converted 
into  a  serious  charge  of  public  delinquency 
against  their  then  idol.     The  influence  of  Ci- 
cero had  now  reached  its  zenith ;  and,  from  the 
period  of  his  consulship,  which  expired  soon 
after  this  suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  began 
to  wane.    Symptoms  indeed  of  its  approach- 
ing decline  even  previously  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  strictures  which  a  few  began  to 
pass  upon  the  act  just  alluded  to,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  which,  the  tribunes,  on  his  going  out 
of  office,  would  not  allow  him  to  defend  in 
public ;  restricting  the  customary  farewell  ad- 
dress to  a  simple  oath  on  his  part,  (the  vanity 
exhibited  in  which,  may  perhaps  be  excused 
by  its  truth,)  that  "to  his  conduct  alone  was 
owing  the  salvation  both  of  the  city  and  the 
commonwealth."     The  reins  of  political  power 
were  now  transferred  into  other  hands,  and 
Cicero  returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  compara- 
tive leisure  ;  occupying  himself  alternately  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  display  of  his  foren- 
sic abilities  in  questions  of  private  litigation. 
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All  his  cares  were  soon  however  diverted  froi 
the  affairs  of  others  to  his  own  immediate  pr- 
serration,    by  an  attack    levelled    manifest! 
against  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Pablios  Cio 
dins,  now  tribune  of  the  people.     This  prof: 
gate  and  inveterate  enemy,  burning  with  th 
desire  of  vengeance  against  Cicero,  for  Lavzr, 
given  evidence  against  him  on  bis  trial,  npoi 
a  charge  of  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Boa 
Dea,  brought  forward  a  proposition  condeiu 
ing,  as  guilty  of  treason  to  the  republic,  who 
ever  should  have  been  concerned  in  the  dead 
of  any  citizen  uncondemned  by  the  peopi* 
1'he  drift  of  this  ex  post  facto  law  was  evidec: 
and  Cicero,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevear 
its  being  passed,  found    himself   imptacae 
upon  it,  as  accessary  to  the  deaths  of  the  coa- 
spirators,  without  'the   usual   forms  of  tnal 
Being  moreover  deserted  in  Lis  utmost  need  h 
Pompey,  on  whose  friendship  he  had  cak» 
lated,  he  fled  from  the  storm  which  it  was  k 
longer  in  his  power  to  oppose  ;  and  a  sera* 
time  retiring  into  voluntary  exile,  sought  o 
asylum  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  society  and  hos- 
pitality of  his  friend  Plancius.     The  career  d 
Clodius  was  however  as  short  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful.    Rome  began  to  repent  of  her  ina* 
tice  towards  the  man  whom   she  had  so  lafei 
hailed  as  her  father;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  profligate  tribune,  a  ce- 
cree  was   unanimously  passed,  recalling  ha 
from  banishment,  and  charging  the  public  a> 
|  thorities  of  every  place   through    which  he 
should  pass,  with  the  care  of  his  person,  sxi 
the  discharge  of  his  expences.    His  houses.  vl«- 
I  stroyed  by  Clodius,  were  rebuilt  at  the  puhi: 
|  cost,  and  his  return  to  Rome  had  •!««?  d* 
appearance  of  a  triumphal  entry.     His  adxu- 
I  sion  into  the  college  of  Augurs  followed  a  Li 
'  fiftv -fourth  year  ;  soon  after  which  his  ksii 
)  anu  oratorical  powers  were   again  called  mn 
play,   by  the  defence  which   be   undrrtoc*  im- 
plead for  Milo,  who  had  killed  his  old  eatsr 
Clodius,  in  a  private  broil.     This  speech  a 
his,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  ssi 
is  one  of    the    most  masterly   specimens  a 
this  kind  of  composition    extant,    was  much 
weakened  in  its  delivery  by  the  dismay  nf  -J* 
advocate,  at  the  appearance  of  some  of  Pom- 
pey "s    soldiers  in  court  ;  and  his  client  wis 
not  improbably  from    the    same  cause,  sts- 
tenced  to  banishment.      Having    discharged 
the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul,  a  new  ref- 
lation of  the  senate,  compelled  hi™  to  go  at 
proconsul  into  Cilicia,  and  accordingly  in  hi* 
fifty-sixth  year,  he  proceeded  to  that  province, 
and  conducted  a  campaign   against  the  rV- 
thians  with  a  degree  of  credit   and  succest. 
for    which    he   is  considered    to    hare   ben 
partly  indebted  to  the  military  talents  of  hit 
brother  Quintus,  who  had  served  under  Cesar; 
between  which  latter  general    and  Pompey, 
the  commotions  had  broken  out  before  his  owa 
return.     In  this  important  crisis,  Cicero,  after 
some    vacillation,  decided  on   espousing  tat 
cause  of  Pompey,  whose   army    he 
though  as  it  would  seem,  not  without 
derable  misgivincs ;  and  but  for  a  fit  of  il 
real  or  pretended,  he  would  have  fought  < 
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his  banners  at  Pbarsalia.  On  the  total  defeat 
of  Ins  party  however,  no  long  period  elapsed 
before  a  complete  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  him  and  the  conqueror,  which  was  not 
interrupted  even  by  Cicero's  writing  in  a  strain 
of  strong  encomium  the  life  of  Cato,  although 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  publish  two  re- 
plies to  it.  Being  now  in  his  sixty-first  year, 
motives  of  interest  induced  him  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Terentia,  for  the  sordid  purpose  of 
marrying  his  ward  Publilia,  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  fortune,  which  was  rendered  the 
more  desirable  to  him  by  his  being  at  this  time 
considerably  involved  in  debt  This  action, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  divorce  of  his  new 
spouse,  when  her  wealth  had  been  rendered 
available  to  his  purposes,  ir.ust  ever  be  consi- 
dered as  affixing  a  serious  blot  upon  his  cha- 
racter, both  as  a  philosopher  aud  a  man.  On 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  though  at 
first  inclined  to  approve  the  part  taken  by 
Brutus  and  his  associates,  was  induced  by  the 
natural  timidity  of  his  temper,  not  strengthen- 
ed or  improved  by  age,  and  by  the  well  direct- 
ed flatteries  of  Octavius,  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  latter ;  at  whose  instigation  he  afterwards 
pronounced  those  philippics  against  Anthony, 
which,  while  they  added  to  his  fame  with  pos- 
terity, were  unquestionably  the  means  of 
shortening  his  life.  In  the  adjustment  of 
the  differences  between  these  two  members 
of  the  triumvirate,  the  destruction  of  Cicero 
was  made  a  sine  qua  no*  by  his  incensed  and 
implacable  foe,  while  his  friend  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  suffer  his  name  to  be  included  in  the 
proscription ;  and  Popilius  Lamas,  a  tribune, 
whose  life  the  orator  had  formerly  saved  by  his 
eloquence,  scrupled  as  little  to  carry  the  bloody 
order  into  execution.  Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Cicero  set  out  for  the  coast  in  his  Utter,  but 
his  route  being  betrayed  by  his  favourite 
and  enfranchised  slave  Philologus,  he  was 
overtaken.  He  himself  ordered  his  bear- 
ers to  stop,  and  stretching  out  his  neck 
received  the  fatal  stroke  without  murmur  or 
remonstrance.  His  head  and  hand  being  se- 
vered from  his  body,  were  carried  to  Anthony, 
by  whose  orders  they  were  affixed  over  the 
rostrum,  which  had  proved  so  often  the  scene 
of  his  former  triumphs.  Thus,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty-second  before 
the  Christian  sera,  died  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  one  of  the  proudest  names  that  have 
ever  graced  the  page  of  history.  His  charac- 
ter may  easily  be  collected  from  his  actions. 
Mild  and  benevolent  in  disposition,  with  a 
strong  natural  bias  towards  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism, the  want  of  a  proper  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  sufficient  strength  of  mind,  betrayed  him  in  • 
to  great  inconsistencies  ;  while  his  greediness  of 
fame  seduced  him  into  the  most  intolerable  and 
even  ludicrous  vanity.  Of  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  For 
fertility  of  imagination,  nice  tact,  acuteness  of 
judgment,  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  was  un- 
rivalled in  his  day  ;  and  many  have  considered 
liim  so,  in  the  latter  respect  at  least,  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  down  even  to  our  own. 
Some  of  bis  wannest  admirers  have  indeed 
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gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  as  a  writer  he 
has  ever  been  unequalled,  and  that  there  is  no 
sentiment  which  he  has  expressed  in  common 
with  others,  the  superiority  of  which  is  not  ma- 
nifestly on  his  side.  The  great  variety  of  his 
works  has  usually  caused  them  to  be  distributed 
into  four  classes  : — 1.  His  rhetorical  treatises, 
the  principal  of  which  are  his  three  dia- 
logues :— "  De  Oratore,"  "  De  Claris  Ora- 
toribus,"  and  bis  "  Orator/'  addressed 
to  Brutus — in  these  the  dryness  of  pre- 
cept is  enlivened  by  all  the  arts  of  elegant 
writing :  2.  his  "  Orations ;"  which  in  num- 
ber amount  to  fifty-six,  and  form  a  treasure  not 
only  of  eloquence  but  of  historical  and  juridi- 
cal matter  :  3.  his  philosophical  works ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  "  De  Natura  De- 
orum, '  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods ;  "  De 
Divinatione  et  de  Fatu,"  on  Divinity  and 
Fate ;  "  Somnium  Scipionis,"  Scipio's  Dream, 
a  fancy  piece,  founded  on  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines  concerning  the  soul ;  "  De  Finibus"  or 
Moral  Ends;  "  Questiones  Tusculane,"  Tus- 
culan  Questions,  so  called  from  his  villa  of 
that  name;  "  De  Officiis,"  or  Moral  Duties ; 
"  Questiones  Academical,"  Academical  Ques- 
tions ;  his  dialogues,  entitled  "  Cato"  and 
"  Lsslius,"  treating  of  old  age  and  friend- 
ship .  and  his  treatise  "  De  Legibus,"  on  the 
grounds  of  jurisprudence.  All  the  argumentative 
works  of  Cicero  are  admirably  written ;  but 
he  treats  philosophical  subjects  rather  elo- 
quently than  profoundly,  and  may  be  deemed 
more  a  cultivator  than  a  master  of  philosophy. 
He  was  of  the  mitigated  academic  sect,  which, 
following  Carneades,  confessed  the  weakness 
of  the  human  understanding,  but  admitted  opi- 
nions founded  on  probabilities ;  4.  The  "  Epis- 
tles," are  not  only  admirable  specimens 
of  the  style  proper  for  such  compositions,  but 
abound  with  curious  matter,  political  and 
domestic.  The  poetry  of  Cicero,  which  has 
been  consigned  to  lasting  ridicule,  by  a  line  in 
Juvenal,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  com* 
mon  order  of  versifiers  of  his  day,  proving 
that  no  order  of  genius  is  universal.  The  best 
editions  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  are 
those  of  Elzevir,  10  vols.  12mo,  Ley  den,  J  642 ; 
Gronovius,  11  vols.  12mo,  and  2  vols.  4to, 
1692,  Amsterdam ;  Vorburgiua,  16  vols.  8vo, 
and  2  vols,  folio,  1724,  Amsterdam ;  Olivetus, 

9  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1740 ;  Ernestus,  6  vols,  8vo, 
Halle,  1773-1777 ;  Laliemande,  14  vols, 
12mo,  1768,  Paris ;  and  the  Oxford  edition,  in 

10  vols.  4to.  G ramus,  Pearce,  and  Davis,  have 
published  separate  parts  of  his  writings ;  and 
his  Epistles  to  his  friends  have  been  admirably 
well  translated  into  English  by  Melmoth.  His 
life  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  is  well  known. 
Cicero  left  behind  him  a  son  Marcus,  for  whose 
instruction  his  Offices  were  composed;  but 
though  not  without  a  degree  of  ability  for  mi- 
litary tactics,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  taste 
for  literature,  but  to  have  lived  a  profligate, 
and  died  without  honour. — Plutarch*  Fabri- 
ciuf.     Brucker.     MiddUton. 

CID  (the)  a  hero  of  great  fame  in  Spanish 
history  and  romance,  who  flourished  in  tht 
eleventh  century.    His  real  name  was  Iks) 
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Roderigo  Dim  de  Bivar,  hi*  tide  of  Cid  being 
merely  two  Arabic  tens  for  lord.  He  wu 
educated  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Cutile, 
and  acquired  by  hie  valour  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  lie 
saved  don  Sancho,  king  of  Castile,  in  bin  war 
against  his  brother  Alfonso,  king  of  Leon ;  and 
when  Sancbo  wu  killed  by  treason,  would  not 
allow  Alfonso  to  succeed  him  until  he  had 
solemnly  purged  himself  of  all  concern  in  the 
murder  by  an  oath.  In  1074  he  married 
donna  Ximenes  Dial,  daughter  of  count  Al- 
Tares  of  the  Astoria*,  and  *oon  after  quitted 
Cutile,  with  a  hand  of  friend*  and  retainers, 
in  Order  to  ravage  and  waste  Arragon.  At 
length  by  hi*  exploit*  he  made  himself  a  tort 
of  petty  sovereign  over  ■  territory  which  he 
conquered  from  the  Moor* ;  and  on  lb» 
murder  of  Hiaya,  king  of  Toledo,  becamt 
muter  of  Valeotia,  which  he  held  until  hi) 
death  in  1099.  The  Spanish  historians,  a 
rather  romance  writer*,  have  miied  up  the  his 
tor;  of  the  Cid  with  a  thousand  wouderfu 
•tone*,  which  are  all  fabulous;  not  even  ei 
cepting  hi*  single  combat  with  don  Gomes 
and  marriage  with  his  daughter.  The  latte: 
fable,  it  need  not  be  said,  forms  the  interesting, 
subject  of  Corneille's  admirable  tragedy, 
"  ilie  Cid,"  which  was  borrowed  from  a 
Spanish  play  founded  on  the  same  imputed 
adventure. — Nam.  Diet.  H\tt. 

CIMABUE  (John)  the  revivor  of  painting 
in  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1140.  Ilia 
inclination  for  the  art  was  very  strong,  anc 
wa*  favoured  by  the  circumstance  of  somi 
Greek  artists  being  invited  to  Florence  to  re. 
■tore  the  art*  of  design.  Cimabue  wa*  placed 
under  their  tnition,  and  *oon  became  sutienor 
to  hi*  instructors.  He  painted  in  fresco  and 
distemper,  oil  colour*  not  yet  being  discovered 
and  not  only  painted  historical  subjects,  bu 
also  portrait*,  which  was  considered  very  won 
derful  at  that  time.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
management  of  light*  and  shadows,  and  was 

Korant  of  perspective.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
nte  a*  having  attained  the  greateit  emi- 
nence during  hi*  time,  but  was  afterwards  sur- 
passed by  his  pupil  Giotto.  His  works  deserve 
admiration  only  in  comparison  with  the  other 
a  barbarous  age  ;  though  he  la- 
Oored  hard  to  attain  the  excellence  he  con- 
ceived, and  hesitated  not  to  destroy  any  pieces 
which  were  defective.  He  died  about  1300. 
Some  of  hi*  works  still  exist  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence— Pawn.  Tin- 
bouhi.     PWdnguni. 

ClMAaOSA(DomKico>an  eminentcom. 
poser  of  Naples,  born  1754.  Having  learned 
the  rudiments  of  music  from  Aprile,  he  after- 
ward* studied  it  under  Durante  at  Loretto, 
and  aoon  attained  to  a  greater  degree  of  repu- 

raries  except  Piccini.  On  the  occupation  of 
Italy  by  the  French,  Cimarosa  manifested  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  the  new  order  of 
s,_th»t  after  their  secession  he  (ell  into 
.  .  the  Austrian  court  j  and 
m  into  prison ,  although  ha  wa*  for- 
eape  the  death  to  which 
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many  of  his  companion*  were  sentence 
the  treatment  he  underwent  during  hi 
finement  is  supposed  to  have  materia 
jured  hi*  constitution,  and  to  have  accel 
hi*  death,  which  took  place  at  Venice  in 
Hie  opera*,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  ] 
pally  comic  j  but  though  composed  foi 
singers,  never  degenerate  into  vulgar 
buffoonery.  Of  tliese  piece*  the  "  Itali 
Londra,"  the  "  M  ntninonio  per  tai 
and  the  "  Matrimonii  Segieto,"  wei 
moat  successful,  the  last  especially, 
received  with  an  applause  nmounti 
enthusiasm.  The  modesty  of  Cimaro 
pears  to  have  been  equal  to  bis  merit ;  I 
is  known  to  have  rejected  indignantly  tb 
tery  of  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  wh 

to  Mozart,  laying  abruptly  :  "  Pray,  air 
woald  you  think  of  any  one  who  ahoulc 
the  impudence  to  tell  you  that  you  wt 
perior  to  Kaffaelle  !"  Gretry'a  ohsri 
upon  the  difference  between  these  two 
composers  was,  that  whereas  "  Mount 
the  statue  in  the  orchestra  and  the  pede 


CIMON,  a  celebrated  Athenian  geoci 
sou  of  Militaries.  His  early  career  wai 
dissipated  and  unpromising,  but  hi*  grea 
lilies  soon  after  began  to  display  them 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  i 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat 
Salami*.  Aristides,  who  thought  faro 
of  hi*  abilities  and  integrity,  at  letup 
tinted  him  into  public  business  ;  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  be  waa 
admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  acting 
Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian.  He  son 
succeeded  the  latter  in  his  command  i 
confederates,  and  signalised  himself  by  v 
victories  over  the  Persians,  both  by  se 
land.  He  brought  back  to  Athens  an  im 
booty,  and  being  greatly  enriched,  exp 
his  fortune  in  the  public  service  with  ex 
liberality.  When  the  Persians  renewed 
tiliriel  by  an  invasion  of  the  Clenonetu 
mon  was  sent  to  recover  it,  which,  by  u 
naval  victory,  he  successfully  effected, 
party  of  Pericles,  which  was  opposed  to 
now  acquiring  influence,  he  wu  accui 
having  been  bribed  not  to  follow  up  hi* 
ries  in  Macedonia,  and  he  was  banished  t 
ostracism  for  ten  years.  He  was  howev 
called  at  the  end  of  live,  and  once  rnort 
ducted  a  triumphant  warfare  against  the 
Bians.  Cimon  terminated  his  honourabl 
reer  while  besieging  Cirium  in  Cyprus, 
ing  behind  him  a  name,  which,  from  the  h 
onion  of  splendid  talents,  with  the  amiahl 
generous  qualities  of  the  heart,  has  ever 
a  favourite  one  among  the  illustrious  ch 
ter*  of  Greece.  Cimon  was  the  first  whi 
tsblished  public  schools  at  Athens,  a*  P; 
goras  bad  done    io   Italy.— Comsliiu    A 
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of   the   third  century  of  the  republic.     He 
belonged  to  the  patrician  family  of  the  Quinc- 
rii,   hut  was  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  culti- 
vate his  own    small    farm.     In  the  year  of 
Rome  292  he  was  created  consul,  during  the 
time  of  the  disputes  between  the  senate  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.     Incensed  again6t 
the   plebeians,    who    had  banished    his    son 
Cjrso,  for  some  violence  he  had  committed  in 
supporting  the  senate,   he  reproached  the  tri- 
bunes for  their  insolence,  and  the  senators  for 
their  cowardice,  and  prevented  any  motion  for 
the  Terentian  law  in   favour  of  the  people. 
On  the  senators  wishing  to  have  him  for  con- 
sul the  following  year,  he  refused  their  offer  as 
being  contrary  to  their  own  resolution  of  con- 
tinuing magistracies  to  the  same  persons.     He 
retired  to  his  farm,  but  on  the  consul  Minu- 
cius  and  his  army  being  closely  invested  by 
the  /Equi,  he  was  created  dictator ;  and  whon 
waited  upon  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate, 
was  found  ploughing  one  of  his  fields.    He 
was  immediately  saluted  as  dictator,  and  ac- 
companied the  deputies  back  to  Rome  ;  where, 
the  next  day,  he  made  a  levy  of  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  proceeding  in 
battle  array  to  Algidum  caused  an  entrench- 
ment to  be  thrown  up  before  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  then  apprised  the  consular  army  of  their 
arrival.    The  iEqui,  surrounded  by  two  hos- 
tile bodies,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  treaty, 
by  which  giving  up  their  principal  officers, 
arms,  &r  they  were  passed  under  the  yoke, 
and  igoominiously  dismissed.     After  reprov- 
ing the  consul,  Cincinnatus  returned  triumph- 
antly to  Rome,  and  was  received  as  saviour  of 
the  state.    He  retained  his  authority  only  a 
few  days,  until  the  chief  witness  against  his 
son  Cteso,  was  convicted  of  perjury,  when  the 
latter  being  recalled,  he  abdicated  the  supreme 
dignity,    ft  is  said  of  him  by  Florus,  "  that 
he  returned  to  his  oxen,  a  triumphant  husband- 
man, having  finished  a  war  in  fifteen  days,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  haste  to  return  to  his  inter- 
rupted labours."     On  the  discovery  of   the 
conspiracy  of  Sp.  Melius,  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution,  he  was  again  created  dic- 
tator, though  very  much  against  his  will,  be- 
ing then  upwards  of  eighty.     He  succeeded  in 
putting  down  this  conspirator,    and    having 
tranquillized  the  people  by  distributing  among 
them,  at  a  low  price,  the  vast  magazines  of 
corn  found  in  Mcelius's  house,  once  more  re- 
tired.— Florus,     Univ.  Hist. 

CINELL1  (Giovanni)  a  Florentine  physi- 
cian, born  in  1625.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
general  learning,  and  published  a  work  enti- 
tled "  Bibliothica  Volante,"  wliku  met  with 
great  success,  and  was  reprinted  in  1734  at 
Venice,  in  four  4to  vols.  Entering  into  a  pro- 
fessional controversy  with  his  contemporary 
Moniglia ;  his  opponent  had  interest  enough 
with  the  grand  duke,  his  master,  to  deprive 
his  rival  for  a  while  of  his  liberty.  He  was 
however  at  length  released,  when  he  quitted 
his  native  city  for  ever,  and  died  at  Loretto  in 
1706— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CINNA  (Luctus  Cornelius)  a  Roman 
statesman,  memorable  for  his  share  in  the  do 
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meatic  contests  which  agitated  his  country  dnr 
ing  the  latter  age  of  the  republic.  He  became 
consul  after  the  expulsion  of  Caius  Marius 
from  Rome  ;  and  embracing  the  cause  of  that 
chief,  he  drove  his  rival  Sylla  from  Rome,  and 
recalled  the  former  from  bis  retreat  in  Africa* 
In  the  extensive  and  cruel  proscription  which 
followed  the  return  of  Marius  he  deeply  parti* 
cipated,  shared  with  him  in  the  consulship, 
and  after  having  assumed  that  office  a  third 
time,  he  was  assassinated  at  Ancona,  by  one 
of  his  officers,  as  he  was  preparing  for  hostili- 
ties with  Sylla.  His  death  took  place  84  BC. 
Paterculus,  the  historian,  says  Ciana  .**  was 
one,  who  having  attempted  what  no  good  man 
would  have  dared,  performed  what  none  but  a 
very  brave  man  could  have  effected  ;  and  if  he 
was  inconsiderate  in  counsel,  was  a  great  man 
in  action."—  Plutarch.  Rollins  Roman  Hist. 
CINNAMUS  (John)  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  two  emperors  of  the 
Comneni  family,  John  and  Manuel,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  notary.  The  period  em- 
braced by  his  history  is  from  the  year  11 18  to 
1176.  He  is  considered  an  elegant,  though 
occasionally  an  obscure  author,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Allatius  imitates  Procopius,  while 
VoRsius  on  the  other  hand  considers  Xeno- 
phon  to  have  been  his  model.  Tollius  print- 
ed the  first  edition  of  his  works  at  Utrecht, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  commentary  in 
4to,  1652,  which  Du  Cange  reprinted,  with 
additional  notes  and  observations,  at  Paris  in 
1670,  folio.  The  time  of  Cinnamus's  birth 
and  decease  is  equally  uncertain,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1183. — 
Cave,     Dupin. 

CIPRIANI  (Giovanni  Batista)  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  at  Pistoia  in  Tuscany 
in  1727.  He  received  his  first  instructions 
from  an  English  artist  residing  at  Florence, 
under  the  name  of  Gabbiani.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  1750,  and  after  remaining  there  two 
or  three  years,  came  to  England  with  Sir  Wm. 
Chambers  and  Mr  Wilton ;  and  with  the  latter, 
when  the  duke  of  Richmond  opened  his  gal* 
lery  as  a  school  of  arts,  was  appointed  visitor. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  its  foundation  in  1769;  and  on  making 
the  design  for  the  diploma,  received  the  pre- 
sent of  a  silver  cup.  The  chief  of  his  large 
paintings  are  at  Houghton,  but  he  has  left  a 
great  number  of  drawings  which  are  very 
highly  estimated.  "  The  fertility  of  bis  inven- 
tion," says  Mr  Fuseli,  "  the  graces  of  his 
composition,  and  the  seductive  elegance  of  his 
forms,  were  only  surpassed  by  the  probity  of 
his  character,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart."  Many  en- 
gravings from  his  designs  were  executed  by 
Bartolozzi.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1785.— 
Pilkington. 

CIR1LLO  (Dominic)  a  learned  Neapolitan 
botanist,  born  in  1730,  and  educated  by  his 
uncle  Nicolas,  president  of  the  academy,  and 
a  physician  of  eminence,  for  the  medical  pro* 
fession.  In  1760  he  obtained  the  botanical 
professorship  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city;    and  the  year  following  rmM\%\«A>  «» 
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introduction  to  his  favourite  science.    Attend- ' 
ing  lady  Walpole  to  London,  he  mixed  much  , 
with  the  English  literati  of  the  day,  and  espe-  ' 
cially  cultivated  the  acquaiutanco  of  T)r  \V. ' 
Hunter,  from  whoae  instructions  lie  derived  | 
much  information.     On  hi*  return  to  Naples  . 
in  1780,  he  followed  up  his  former  pursuits 
with  great  ardour,  and  published  a  work  en- 
titled    "  Nosologic  methodksB  Rudimcnta," 
which  he  followed  up  by  a  treatise  on  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  certain  plants,  1784 ; 
a   "  Flora  Neapolitana,"    1793 ;  and   "  Cy- 
preus  Papyrus,    printed  at  Parma  in  1766. 
Being  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament,  he 
entered  with  much  warmth  into  the  politics  of 
the  time,  attaching  himself  strongly  to  the  re- 
volutionary party,  and  was  in  office  during 
the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cost  him  his  life  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  government,  by  whose  or- 
ders he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  in 
1799.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CLAIRFAIT  (Count  dc)  a  Vail  on  officer, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece.  After  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  he  was 
employed  in  1792  agaiust  the  revolutionary 
armies  of  France.  In  August  that  year  he 
assisted  in  the  taking  of  Longevy,  and  entered 
Stenay  in  the  beginning  of  September :  he  then 
commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  Champagne  ; 
and  at  length,  retiring  into  the  Netherlands, 
lost,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  famous  battle 
of  Jemappe,  no  less  honourable  to  the  van- 
quished than  the  victor.  His  subsequent  re- 
treat towards  the  Rhine  with  a  handful  of 
troops,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  added 
much  to  his  military  reputation.  In  1793  the 
prince  of  Coburg  took  the  chief  command  of 
the  Austrian  army,  but  Cairfait  continued  to 
direct  its  operations,  lie  gained  advantages 
over  the  French  at  Aldenhoven,  and  at  Ner- 
winde,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  which  was  alone  victorious  ;  and  he 
also  acquired  fresh  laurels  at  Quievrain,  at 
Famars,  at  the  capture  of  Quesnoi,  and  on 
other  occasions.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  of  1794  he  continued  to  com- 
mand a  corps ;  and  being  opposed  to  Piche- 
gru  in  West  Flanders,  it  was  only  after  seven 
successive  well-contested  combats  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  superior  force  of 
the  French.  The  next  year  be  commanded  at 
Mayence,  and  gave  new  proofs  of  his  ta- 
lents in  attacking  an  entrenched  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  raising  the  blockade  of  that 
place.  At  this  period  he  was  made  field 
marshal,  and  commander  of  all  the  troops 
on  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  of  the  army  of  the 
empire.  On  his  visiting  Vienna  in  January 
1796,  he  was  received  with  distinguished  ho- 
nour by  the  emperor,  and  public  rejoicings 
took  place  on  the  occasiou.  Notwithstanding 
the  homage  thus  paid  to  his  talents,  Clairfait 
did  not  choose  to  resume  his  military  com- 
mand, being  disgusted  with  the  obstacles  op- 
posed to  his  plans  of  operation.  He  remained 
at  Vienna  as  member  of  the  Aulic  council ; 
— J  died  there  in  1798»    His  professional  cha- 
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racier  was  that  of  a  zealous  disriplu 
notwithstanding  which,  he  wu  much  U 
by  his  soldiers ;  and  though  a  foreign 
commanded  the  respect  and  esteem 
officers  who  served  under  him.  Milita 
tics  have  considered  him  as  the  most  sk 
the  generals  opposed  to  the  French  in  I 
▼olutionary  wars  of  die  last  century.- 
des  If.  M.  du  ISme.  Steele. 

CLAIRAULT  (Alexis  Claude)  ai 
nent  mathematician  and  nataral  philo 
of  the  last  century.  lie  was  a  native 
ris  ;  and  even  in  his  childhood  he  displ 
remarkable  taste  for  study.  In  his  el 
year  he  is  said  to  have  produced  a  gee 
cal  memoir,  which  obtained  the  apprc 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  he  wi 
sen  an  associate  of  that  learned  body 
age  of  eighteen.  In  17S6  he  went  with 
pertuis  on  a  voyage  to  Tornea  in  Lapla 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  in 
to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth; 
task  these  academicians  satisfactorily  exc 
and  thereby  verified  the  conjecture  of  X< 
that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  spheroid  or 
flattened  at  the  poles.  Clairault  closed 
devoted  to  science  in  1765.  The  foil 
are  his  principal  works — "  Recherche*  i 
Courbes  a  double  Courbure  ;"  "  Thea 
Mouvement  des  Cometes  ;"  '«  Theorie 
Figure  de  laTerre  ;"  "  Tables  de  la  L 
"  Theorie  de  la  Lune  ;"  "  Elemens  d< 
mttrie;"  "Elemens  d' Algebra."  So 
these  treatises  have  been  reprinted  sin< 
death  of  the  author  ;  and  of  the  Demi 
Algebra,  an  improved  edition  by  Gamie 
published  at  Paris  in  1801,  2  vols.  I 
Hut  ton's  Mat.  Diet.      -B»<1g'.  Univ. 

CLA1R0N  (Clara  Joseph i we  Hipi 
Leg  ris  de  la  Tude)  a  celebrated  Fren 
tress.  She  evinced,  when  very  young, 
dilection  for  the  stage,  and  adopting  the 
trical  profession,  soon  became  the  first 
performer  of  her  age  and  country.  Gi 
when  he  visited  Paris,  became  acquainted 
her,  and  afterwards  testified  the  highe 
miration  of  her  talents.  She  long  ren 
without  a  rival ;  and  having  retired  fro 
stage,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1805. 
published  "  Memoires  et  KcVflezions  i 
Declamation  Theatrale." — Nouv.  Diet.  1 

CLARE  (Martin)  a  writer  on  hydn 
who  was  master  of  a  grammar-school 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cei 
His  "  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Fluids, 
red  and  artificial,  and  particularly  that  < 
and  Water,"  1735,  8vo,  is  much  este< 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  Ai 
larged  edition  of  this  work  was  publish 
1802.— Orig.  Cam. 

CLARK  (John)  an  industrious  criti 
classical  commentator,  who  published 
useful  works  on  education.     He  was  the 
ter  of  a  grammar-school  at  Hull  in  York 
where  he  died  in  May  1734.     Among  hit 


lications  are — "  An  Essay  on  the  Edu 
of  Youth  in  Grammar  Schools;"  "  An 
on  Study,"  to  which  is  subjoined  an  arr 
catalogue   of   books ;    "  The   Foundatj 
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Morality  considered  ;M  ««  On  Moral  Religion  ;*' 
"  An  Examination  of  Mid  die  ton's  Answer  to 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;"  "  An 
Introduction  to  making  Latin  ;"  and  editions 
of  several  Latin  authors  with  English  Transla- 
tions.— Gent.  Mag. 

CLARKE  (Alured,  DD.)  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, born  in  1696.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  St  Paul's  school,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Cambridge  ;  in  which  univer- 
sity lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
>  17IJ8,  on  the  occasion  of  George  H's  visit, 
being  a  chaplain  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  that  monarch.  In  1740  he  was  raised  to 
the  deanery  of  Exeter,  but  retained  his  prefer- 
ment scarcely  two  years,  dying  in  1742.  The 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations, 
both  in  Exeter  and  Winchester,  were  much 
indebted  to  his  munificence.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  sermons,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Caroline,  Queen  to  George  II,"  is 
the  only  work  of  his,  extant. — Chalmers's  Biog. 
Diet. 

CLARKE  (Edward  Daniel,  LLD.)  a 
celebrated  traveller  of  our  own  times,  profes- 
sor of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  which  uni- 
versity he  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches in  foreign  countries*  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  au- 
thor of  "  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation," 
and  various  minor  works,  and  was  born  in 
1767.  He  received  his  education  at  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  became 
a  fellow,  having  taken  the  degree  of  AM.  in 
1794.  Soon  after  he  accompanied  lord  Ber- 
wick to  Italy,  and  in  1799  set  out  with  his 
friend  Mr  Cripps,  on  an  extensive  and  labori- 
ous tour  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland, 
Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Turkey  ; 
returning  in  1802  through  Germany  and 
France.  On  his  return  he  obtained  from  the 
university  to  which  he  belonged,  the  honorary 
degree  of  LLD.  as  a  distinguished  mark  of 
their  approbation,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
services  rendered  to  their  public  libraries  and 
institutions  by  his  liberal  contributions,  among 
which  the  greatest  perhaps  in  value  is  the 
celebrated  manuscript  of  Plato's  works,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  others,  and  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  To  him  also 
the  British  nation  is  indebted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  and  was 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  Eng 
Jish  army.  In  1806  he  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  in  which  science 
he  had  brought  a  splendid  collection  of  speci- 
mens to  Europe  ;  and  in  1808  a  professorship 
being  founded  purposely  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  chair.  A  raluable  collection 
of  plants  and  medals  proved  also  at  once  the 
correctness  of  his  taste  and  the  extent  of  his 
industry  ;  while  a  curious  model  of  mount 
Vesuvius,  constructed  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Italian  artist,  from  the  materials  of 
Bioo.  Dict— No.  XXXII 
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the  mountain  it  represents,  attests  his  great  in- 
genuity. This  piece  of  art  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  lord  Berwick.  Dr.  Clarke  published 
"  Testimony  of  different  Authors  respecting 
the  colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge, 
with  an  Account  of  its  removal  from  Eleuais," 
8vo,  1801-1803;  "The  Tomb  of  Alexander, 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  brought 
from  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum," 4to,  1805 ;  "  A  Methodical  Distribution 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,"  folio,  1807  ,  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum," 4to,  1807  ;  "  A  Description  of  the 
Greek  Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  the 
Euxine,  Archipelago,  and  Mediterranean,  and 
deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge,"  8vo,  1809;  "Travels 
in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  part  I,  containing  Russia,  Tartary, 
and  Turkey,"  4to,  1810  ;  "  Part  II,  contain- 
ing Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Section  1st,"  4to,  1812;  "Section  *d,"  1814; 
and  a  "  Letter  to  Herbert  Marsh,  DD.  in 
reply  to  Observations  in  his  Pamphlet  on  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  8vo, 
18'  1.  Dr.  Clarke  died  in  Pall  Mall,  March 
9  1821,  and  was  buried  on  the  18th  with 
public  honours  in  the  chapel  of  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge. — Ann.  Biog,     Gent.  Mag. 

CLARKE  (Henry)  an  eminent  professor 
J  *iathematics,  and  native  of  Sal  ford,  near 
Manchester.  He  was  bred  a  land-surveyor, 
but  on  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Phi- 
losophical Society,  accepted  the  situation  of 
lecturer  in  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy and  the  mathematics.  In  1802  he  re- 
moved to  the  Military  college  then  situated  at 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  obtaining  the 
mathematical  professorship  in  that  establish- 
ment, graduating  about  the  same  period  as 
LLD.  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He 
published  several  valuable  treatises,  among 
others,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ma- 
thematical Learning ;"  a  dissertation  "  On 
Perspective,"  8vo ;  another  on  "  Circulating 
Numbers,"  8vo ;  and  a  third,  "  On  Steno- 
graphy ;"  "  Tabulae  Linguarum,  or  Grammars 
of  most  of  the  Modern  European  Languages;" 
"  The  Seaman's  Desiderata,  or  Rules  for  find- 
ing the  Longitude  at  Sea ;"  an  "  Introduction 
to  Geography,"  12mc ; "  Virgil  Revindicated," 
in  answer  to  bishop  Horsley,  4to ;"  "  Rules 
for  Clearing  the  Lunar  Distances  from  a  Star 
or  the  Sun  ;"  and  a  translation  from  the  Latin, 
entitled  "  The  Summation  of  Series,"  4to.  Dr 
Clarke  died  April  30,  1818,  at  Islington*— 
Monthly  Mag.  1818. 

CLARKE  (Jeremiah,  Mub.  Doct.)  an 
English  musician  of  celebrity,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Blow,  who  resigned  in  his  favour  the 
situation  of  almoner  of  St  Paul's  in  1695,  of 
which  cathedral  Clarke  was  afterward*  ap- 
pointed organist.  In  1700  he,  as  well  as  his 
master,  obtained  the  situation  of  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1704  they  ' 
joint  organists  to  the  king.  Dr.  Clark's 
positions,  though  few  in  number,  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  melody  and  pathos*    Ta* 
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celebrated  of  (hem  ire  hi*—"  Praia*  the  Lord, 
U  Jerusalem/'  and  "1  will  love  thee,"  an- 
31  ill  the  ballad  air,  "The  bunny  (i  ray- 


eyed  Mum,"  originally  written  (or  ihirfiy'a 
comedy  of  llie  "Fond  Husband,"  but  better 
known  aa  lliat  of  "  Tii  Woman  that  seduces 
all  Mankind,"  introduced  in  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Open."     A  singular  story  ii  told  of  the  min- 
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equal!)  TUitrot  and  hopeless  for  a  lady  of  hi.'b 
rank,  he  n  solved  to  destroy  himself;  and  rid- 
in-  inio  tlif  country,  gsre  his  borar  to  a  ser- 
vant to  bold  while  he  proceeded  to  (he  turner 
of  a  tii-ld,  in  which  was  a  poud  surrounded  by 
trees,  when  he  debated  fur  amw  time  whether 
he  should  hang  or  drown.  Not  being  able  to  Jo- 1 
ride,  he  took  out  a  tiiece  of  silver  and  threw 
it  into  the  air.  reBulring  to  l>e  guided  by  the 
chance  of  the  caat ;  when,  aa  if  on  purjmso  to 
discourage  Ida  design,  the  (hilling  fell  upon 
in  edge,  ami  atuck  upright  in  the  clay.  Al- 
though diverted  by  this  circumstance  lmm  bis 
intention  at  (he  moment,  be  Jul  not  abandon 
it,  but  a  few  days  afterwarda  shot  himself 
through  (ho  head  with  a  jastol  iu  bia  own 
lodging*,  November  5,  1707.— Diig.  Did.  nf 
Slut. 

VI.  \ UK  r.(*«ni-M.) ail  inC.-nioua compiler, 
waa  the  sou  of  the  iwar  of  Woolwon.  in  War- 
wickshire, where  he  was  born  in  li«",  lie 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  presented  to  (lie 
living  of  Alcester  by  lord  Brooke.  After  re- 
maining (here  nine  yen™  be  came  (o  1.™ 
don.  and  waa  mimater  of  St  Bennet  Fink, 
until  the  Melioration,  lie  died  in  1689.  He 
published — "  The  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  4(0. :  "  llie  .Marrow  of  Divinity," 
fol.-,  "  A  Mirror  or  1-ooking.glasa  for  Sainta 
and  Sinnei*;"  "The  Live*  of  sundry  emi- 
nent Persona  in  this  latter  Age ;"  and  "  A 
G  e  iiecal  M  a  rty rt.logv ," —  Celanw. 

CLARKE  (Sahiti.)  a  learned  divine,  waa 


:LARKK  (S.imci'i.)  a  learned  dinnp,  waa 
native  of  Hracklry  in  Northamptonshire,  I 
where  he  was  bom  in  16*1.  Ife  Kudicd  at  j 
Merlin  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  h 
master's  degTee  in  Hi48  ;  and  in  1650  took 
achonl  at  Islington,  where  he  became  engage 
in  Walton1,  I'nlyglntt.  On  returuin;  to  the  uni-  : 
versiiy  in  !  G.itt,  lie  berDine  auperior  beadle  at  | 
law,  anil architypograpbicus.  Ilia  works  are—  | 
1.  '•  Sepiimtini  Hibliorum  l'oly^lotlum  volu- 
men  turn  vcrsiomhu*  Antiouissimis,  non  Chal-  . 
dak*  tantum,  sed  Syrians,  vtthiopicia.  Cop- . 
ticis,  Arabicis.  Pfwicii  contcatnrn,"  in  MS.; 
S.  "  Varim  I^ectioncact  Observarionea  in  Clial- 
dnicum  ['arapkrasiii ;"  3.  "  Scientia  Metrics 
ft  Rythmics  ;  aeu  Tractatua  de  Proaodia  Ara- 
bics ex  A'ldioribua  Probauasimui  Ertita;"  the 
translation  of  a  piece  from  Hebrew  into  Latin, 
entitled  "  Massereth  Beracoth,"  ia  alao  attri- 
buted to  him.     He  died  in  1(160.— HW. 

CLARKK(S»iafaL,Dl).>acelebrawd  di- 
vine and  philosopher  of  the  aii(eenth  cen(urv. 
was  hnni  at  Norwich  in  the  year  167.),  of 
which  city  bis  father  waa  an  alderman.  Hm 
received  bia  early  educaUon  in  the  frce-schonl 
of  hi*  native  city,  whence  he  waa  removed  to 


the  Scripture!  in  the  original  lanftiugt 
!  before  (he  ign  of  twenty- one,  had  large 
'  tributed  (o  uitt'use  the  Newtnniau  ij.it 
|  opinion  that  the  vehicle  of  an  cstjbli-.hr 
like  (hat  of  llohaulr,  would  be  most 
uient  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  in 
lowphy,  be  translated  thai  author's  j 
fur  the  use  of  young  students,  »lii 
thereby  familiariied  with  (he  langusj 
reasonings  of  Newton.  On  eo(enug  i 
dcri  he  became  chaplain  (o  Moore.  bi> 
N.irwich  ;  and  tint  became  an  author 
own  profession  in  1699.  when  be  put 
"  Three  practical  Essays  upon  Baptism,  ( 

lie  (he  moil  devout  of  all  bis  compo- 
waa  followed  by  "  Reflections  oil  a 
called  '  Amvntor,1  by  Toland  ;"  relating 

canon  of  Scripture.  In  1701  he  i«iblL-li 
"  I'araphra.-^  on  (he  Four  Gospels,"  ai:d 
the  tame  time  received  (wo  small  livi 
and  near  Norwich.  In  1704  lie  wasapp 
(o  preach  the  sermon  at  Boyle's  lecture, 
he  chose  for  his  subject  the  "  Being  at 
tributes  of  God,"  and  gave  so  much  aa 
linn  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
ucit  year,  when  his  subject  was  the  ' 
tlences  of  Natural  and  Revealed    Heh; 

ingly  raised  the  author'a  reputation  aa  a 

a  priori,  for  (he  eiistence  of  a  God,   * 

J'ope  and  others,  deemed  too  subtle  ant 

taphysicnl.     He  however  employed  it  o 

opposition   to   llohbea,  Sjiinuza,    and   s 

n-unnrrn,  who  could   be  no    other  wa 

posed.     In  1706  he  published   •■  A    Lei' 

Mr  Uudwell,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  S 

and  during  the  lame  year  (ire  an  elegai 

tin  version  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optic 

which    that   great  man   presented    htm 

Ilia  friend,   bishop  Moore,  now 

uuci'ii  him  toi]ueen  Anne,  who  appninte 

her  chaplain,  and  presented  him  with  tli 

tory  of  St  .lamea'a,  Westminster,    (lie  Id 

preferment  be  ever  ob(nined.     On   (his 

aion  he  took  his  degree  as  DP.     In  171 

d  as  a  philologist,   by  editing   i 

of  (.'mar's  Commentaries,   whi 

■d  to  the  great  duke   of  Murlborc 
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Scripture  doctrine  of  the  T'lii 
-  itmystt  ' 


ritirul  priiirinlra,  ciaminedas  deducible 

he  words  nf  Scripture,  to  the  production 
emit  ao  diffuront  from  the  opinion  of 
hurcb  of  IJigland,  that  it  becarne  a  sv 
if  complaint  in  the  lower  bouse  of  Con 
ion.  Sereral  controTersial  pieces  were 
en  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  chamjiii 
irrlmdotv  being  l)r  IVaterland.  In  171.1 
7]tl,  a  ili<]>iiiation  wns  carried  on  bet 
h Clarke  and  the  celebrated  L-ibniu, 
iTiiiiBi  ibe  principles  of  natural  [diilo- 
nd  n-li'ii.n  :  the  paper-  of  r.hhh  wrnr 
id  addressed  to  (he  princess  of  W 

inirir.ikf 
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liebed  "  Remarks  upon  Collins'*  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Liberty,"  and  soon  after  gave 
much  offence  by  altering  the  doxology  of  the 
singing  Psalms  at  St  James's ;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  bishop  of  London  sent  a  circular  to 
the  clergy  forbidding  the  use  of  them.  About 
this  time  he  received  the  mastership  of  the 
VVigston  Hospital  in  Leicester.  In  1724  he 
published  a  volume  consisting  of  seventeen 
sermons  ;  and  on  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  1727,  was  offered  the  place  of  master  of  the 
mint.  This  office  he  declined  accepting  as 
inconsistent  with  his  profession,  preferment 
in  which  had  however,  now  become  hopeless. 
In  1728  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Iloadley, 
"  On  the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in 
Bodies  in  motion ;"  and  the  next  year  ap- 
peared the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  version  ;  the  remaining  books  of 
which  were  published  by  his  son  in  1732.  Dr 
Clarke's  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  is 
chiefly  founded  on  this  performance,  which  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  He  had  all  his  life  en- 
joyed sound  health,  but  on  Sunday,  May  11, 
1729,  when  going  to  preach  before  the  judges 
at  Serjeants'  Inn,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleu- 
ritic complaint,  which  carried  him  off  after  a 
few  days'  illness  in  his  fifty -fourth  year.  He 
eft  in  MS,  prepared  for  the  press,  •«  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Catechism,"  which  .was  pub* 
lished  by  his  brother,  with  ten  posthumous 
volumes  of  sermons.  The  private  character  of 
Dr  Clarke  was  extremely  amiable,  being  up- 
right, mild,  and  unaffected.  His  intellectual 
claim  was  founded  on  a  strong  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  without  passion  or  enthu- 
siasm. He  closely  *ursued  his  object  with 
methodical  accuracy  and  logical  acuteness, 
aided  by  a  memory  strongly  retentive,  and ' 
indefatigable  attention.  By  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine Lock  wood,  he  had  seven  children,  two 
of  whom  died  before  him.  His  widow  en- 
joyed a  pension  of  a  hundred  guineas  a  year 
from  queen  Caroline. — John  Clarke,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  brother  of  Dr  Clarke,  was  bred 
a  weaver,  but  moved  by  the  example  of  the 
latter,  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  taking 
orders  obtained  the  degree  of  DD.  By  the 
interest  of  his  brother  he  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  finally  dean  of  Salis- 
bury. He  published  sermons  on  the  ••  Origin 
of  Evil,"  aud  translated  "  llohault's Physics," 
and  "  Grotius  de  Veritate."  He  died  in 
1729. — Biog,  Brit.  Chalmers's  and  Aikin's 
G,  Biog. 

CLARKE  (William)  a  divine  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Haghmon  Abbey  in  Shrop- 
sliire,  in  1696.  He  was  educated  at  the  free- 
school  of  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1724  he 
was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Buxted  in  Sus- 
sex, and  in  1738  was  made  prebend  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1770  he  was  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship  of  Ids  diocese,  but  enjoyed  this 
dignity  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1771.  He 
wrote  a  preface  to  his  father-in-law,  Dr  Wot- 
ton's  "  Leges  W  alii  as  Ecclesiastic®,"  1730  ; 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;"     "  The    Connexion  of  the   Roman, 
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Saxon,  ind  English  Coins,"  4to.  The  foun- 
dation )i  the  latter  work  was  the  discovery  of 
the  old  Saxon  pound  by  Martin  Folkes,  but 
it  took  a  wide  range,  and  comprehended  many 
important  topics,  historical  and  political.  He 
was  also  author  of  some  ingenious  poems.—' 
The  rev.  Edward  CLARKF,asonof  the  above, 
resided  for  some  time  in  Spain  as  chaplain  to 
the  embassy,  and  on  his  return  published 
"  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Nation," 
4to,  which  were  very  favourably  received. 
He  was  also  father  of  the  late  celebrated  tra- 
veller, Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  and  of  the  rev. 
James  Stanier  Clarke,  author  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Nelson. — Biog.  Brit. 

CLAUDE  (Lorraine)  properly  Clauds 
Gelee,  deemed  an  unrivalled  painter  of  land- 
scape.    He  was  born  in  1600,  of  obscure  pa- 
rents, in  the  diocese  of  Toul  near  Lorraine ; 
and  when  very  young  was  placed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  pastry-cook,  whom,  after  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  deserted  and  repaired  to  Fri- 
burgh,  where  he  had  a  brother,  an  engraver  in 
wood.     From  the  latter  he  received  some  in- 
structions in  drawing,  after  which  he  accompa- 
nied a  relation,  a  lace-maker,  to  Rome.     Left 
in  that  capital  without  suppoit,  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  the   lowest  capacity  under   the 
painter  Tassi,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  his  art.     He  then  passed  two 
years  with  Goffredi  Wals,  at  Naples,    after 
which  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  gradually  be- 
coming celebrated,  obtained  extensive  employ- 
ment.  Wearied  with  a  sedentary  life,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  his  way  to 
his  native  province,   and  remained  a  year  at 
Nancy,  assisting  a  relation  who  painted  for  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  Tired  of  this  employment  he 
again  repaired  to  Rome,  and  being  then  of  the 
age  of  thirty  only,  was  regarded  as  a  consum- 
mate master  of  his  art.     He  industriously  sup- 
plied   the   demands    on    his    pencil,    which 
were  extremely  numerous,  although  his  works 
now  bore  a  very  high  price  ;  and  as  his  repu- 
tation caused  other  painters  to  copy  his  style 
and  steal  his  thoughts,  he  adopted  the  excel- 
lent method  of  making  drawings  in  a  book  of 
all  the  pictures  he  painted,  which  book,  enti- 
tled   "  Libro  di  Verita,"    is  in   the   posses- 
sion   of   the    duke    of    Devonshire.      This 
great    painter   was    a    man    of    great    sim- 
plicity    and    regularity    of    manners.       He 
lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  much  tormented 
by  the  gout,  which  did  not  however  prevent 
him  reaching  bis  eighty-second  year,  dying  at 
Rome  in  1682.     The  real  master  of  Claude 
was  nature,  which  he  studied  in  all  its  variety, 
frequently  continuing  in  the  fields  from  dawn 
until  sunset,  marking  every  play  of  light  in  the 
sky,  studying  the  character  of  each  period  of 
the  day,  and  storing  a  faithful  memory  with 
every  authentic  feature  of  rural  scenery.  From 
a  deficiency  in  early  instruction  he  never  ex- 
celled in  the  human  form,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  employed  other  artists  to  supply 
figures  to  his  pieces.     His  own  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, are  the  warmth  and  lustre  of  Ml 
lights,  the  fine  keeping  of  his  distances,  tiff 
delicacy  and  variety  of  his  tints,  and  th» ' 
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CLAUDE  (Jons)  one  of  the  most  emine 
of  the  French  protestant  divines,  was  bora 


if  bin  larger  poems,  which  an  tbiel' 
lanegyrics.  detract  much  from  their 
■  The  Old  Man  of  Verona."  and  ut! 
r  piece.  ■ 


Claudian  flourished  AD.  397.     The  be 

|  lions  of  his  works  are,  that   in  umn   1) 

Paris,  167?,  410  ;  G  toner's,  Lcipsic,  i 

vols.  8vo  ;  and   the   variant*,  edition  a 

father  was  minister.    Blcrdam,   1760,    4to> — Vauiut    dr    J\w 

i  by  the  latter  with  great  cate.  I  Etton'i  Sptt.  of  Clauic  Poet*. 

ish  bis  studies  at  Montauban.        CLAVELL  (John)    a    poeticsJ    hi; 

lilted  to  the  ministry,  he  be-  j  man  in  the  reign  of  Charles   I,     He  be 

l  Niames,  which  possessed  an  J  to  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  together  nit) 

private  lectures  on  divinity,  Which  gained  him  ,  and  condemned  lo  lose  his  life  ;  but  he 
great  reputation.  In  consequence  of  the  op-  '  means  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  and  was  pr 
position  which  be  made  to  a  projected  reunion  '  pardoned  on  condition  of  giving  sueb  in 
of  the  proteaiants  with  the  church  of  Home,  tion  is  might  lead  to  the  discovr 
he  was  interdicted  from  eiercieing  his  mir:- 
terial  functions  in  Languedoc,  and  repairec 
Paris  in  order  to  get  this  interdiction  remov 
While  in  that  caiHtal  he  competed  a  brief 
Bwerio  a  work  of  the  Port- Royalists  on 
Eucharist,  which  proved  the  origin  of  a  famous 
controversy,  in  which  Claude  showed  his 
lents  for  disputation  to  great  advantage.     I 


),<■! 


le  church 


a  pnv 


residence,  he  was  aga 
ho  accepted  an  invii 
of  Charenton.     In  1673   he 


ill,  both  partiei 
claimed  the  victory.  At  the  revocation  of  tin 
edict  of  Nantt  he  was  ordered  to  quit  tin 
kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  tin 
other  minister!  wero  allowed  fifteen  days,  : 
distinction  in  no  way  honourable  to  tin 
magnanimity  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  ti 
whom  lie  had  proved  so  effective  at 
opponent.  He  retired  to  Holland,  when 
he  received  a  considerable  pension  from  thi 
prince  of  Orange,  which  lie  enjoyed  but  ashon 
time,  being  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness  ir 
January  16137.  Ha  was  allowed,  even  by  his 
antagonists,   to   possess    great    powers 

gorous,   and  correct;  and  to  sound   learning 
and  keen  wit,  lie  joined  solid  judgment  am' 
ready  elocution  :  Ins  morals  also   were    ir 
proachable,  and  his  integrity  untainted. 

and  who  published  bis  father's  posthumous 
works,  in  fl  volB.12mo,  1688. — IlagU.  Henri. 
CLAUD1ANUS  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet 
in  the  declining  age  of  Roman  literature. 
Both  his  country  and  his  religion  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  controversy.  Spam, 
Gaul,  and  Italy,  have  respectively  been 
supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  Claudian  ;  but 

His  writings  afford  no  traces  of  Christianity, 

peror  Honorius  and  his  minister  Stilicho,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  like  other  courtiers  he 
was  a  Pagan.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Virgil, 
and  in  the  polished  elegance  of  his  style,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  bis  great  model 
"  in  an j  of  his  predecessor*  ;  but  the  subjects 


ill-led  life,  or  a  Disco* 

the    Highway    Law  ;  with  vehement  I 

■toss  lo  all  (in  that   kind)    Offenders;! 

many  cautelous  Admonitions  and  full  li 

)w,  shunne,  and  apprel 

portrait  of  the  author. 

poem  was  first  published  in  16? 

fd  in  1631.      Both   editions    m 

:d  among  books  which  are  valnal 

icarcity.    Clavell's   work  is  set 

?en  approved  by  the  I  ' 


Thiefe,' 


3d.— Original. 


by  his  « 

CI.AVIERE  (Stephen)  a  noancit 
statesman,  who  was  a  native  of  Genevi 
eiereised  the  profession  of  a  banker  ii 
city,  whence  he  was  expelled  for  arte! 
to  eicite  political  commotions.  He  w 
France,  and  in  1787  published,  in  conju 
Willi  llrissoi,  a  treatise  "  De  la  France 
Flats  Unis,"  designed  to  demonstrate  il 
portance  of  the  American  Revolution 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  advantages 
both  nations  might  derive  from  a   coi 

the  Revolution  he  attached  himself  to  tl 
cobio  party,  became  a  noted  member  < 
society  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks  (aVi 
d'i  JVoin),  and  wrote  onthe  subject    " 


i   March 


mng  t 
.    179a,  he   was 

of  the  public  contributions.  (I, 
uisiwsserf  from  this  office  in  the  mot 
June,  but  after  the  dethronement  of  thi 
he  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his 
lions,  and  became  a  member  of  the  pravi 
executive  council,  consisting  of  six  perso 

public  affairs.  Belonging  to  the  faction 
Girondists,  be  was  involved  in  their  foil 
being  arrested  and  sent  to  the  reroluti 
tribunal,  he  prevented  a  public  execntii 
putting  an  end  lo  his  own  life  in  prison, 
cember  8th,  179,(.  at  the  ago  of  fifty.. 
Mercier,  in  his  AWm.  Pari,,  says,  thai 
viere  killed  himself  to  prevent  the  conns. 
a(  his  estate,  which  was  thus  preserved  i 
family.—  Dirt.  ,ln  It.  II.  di,  ir™,.  &id, 
CLAV1GEKO   (KnsNttsco    Sjvaar 


C  L  A 

Cruz  in  Mexico.  He  was  educated  as  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  resided  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  he  acquired 
the  languages  of  the  Mexicans  and  other  indi- 
genous nations,  collected  many  of  their  tradi- 
tions, and  studied  their  historical  paintings  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  first  of 
his  researches  was  a  "  History  of  Mexico," 
written  in  Italian,  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation in  2  vols.  4to,  was  published  in  1787. 
This  is  a  most  comprehensive  work,  affording 
a  gTeat  deal  of  information  relative  to  the  na- 
tural and  civil  history,  antiquities,  and  religion 
of  Mexico  ;  but  it  displays  more  industry  than 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  author. — Monthly 
Kerieio. 

CLAVIUS  (Christopher)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  distin- 
guished himself  chiefly  by  the  correction  of  the 
calendar,  which  he  undertook  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII,  and  he  defended  his 
labours  against  the  animadversions  of  the  elder 
Scaliger  and  others.  He  also  published  an 
edition  of  Euclid,  with  annotations  and  other 
mathematical  works.  His  death  took  place  at 
Rome  in  1612,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. — 
Martin's  Biog.  Philos.    Hutton's  Mat.  Diet. 

CLAYTON  (Robert)  an  Irish  prelate,  was 
the  son  of  Dr  Clayton,  dean  of  Kildare,  and 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1695.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  Trinity 
college,  Dublin;  and  in  1799  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
Dr  Clarke,  lie  was  recommended  by  that  emi- 
nent divine  to  queen  Caroline,  which  good  of- 
fice being  backed  by  lady  Sundon,  who  was 
related  to  him  by  marriage,  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  to  the  sees  of  Killala,  Cork, 
and  Clogher.  His  first  publication  was  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Jews," 
which  was  succeeded  by  "  The  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  Vindicated,"  1747,  4to. 
In  1749  he  published  '<  A  Dissertation  on 
Prophecy ;"  and  in  1751,  '*  An  Essay  on  Spi- 
rit,' which  excited  a  warm  controversy  ap- 
peared with  his  name  to  the  dedication,  al- 
though not  written  by  himself ;  the  Arian 
tendency  of  which  adopted  publication,  put  a 
stop  to  all  further  translation.  He  next  pub- 
lished "  A  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  against  Boling- 
broke,  1752,  8vo;  and  in  1753  he  printed 
"  A  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai 
and  back  again,  translated  from  a  manuscript 
written  by  the  Prefect  of  Egypt."  In  1756, 
his  ardour  to  produce  what  he  deemed  a  reform 
in  the  church,  induced  him,  with  very  little 
consideration,  to  make  amotion  in  the  Irish 
house  of  Lords  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  and 
Nicean  creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Ireland.  This  speech  gave  great  offence, 
and  met  with  not  a  single  supporter.  No  pub- 
lic attack  was  however  made  upon  him,  until 
after  his  publication  in  1757,  of  the  third  part 
of  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments," in  which  he  deviated  so  widely 
from  orthodoxy,  that  measures  were  adopted  | 


CLE 

to  deprive  him  of  his  preferment.  This  result 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  bishop's  spirits, 
that  he  died,  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  a  commencement 
of  proceedings  against  him  in  February  1758* 
— Biog.  Brit. 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Assus  in  Lydia,  flourished  about  240 
BC.  His  first  profession  was  that  of  a  wrest- 
ler, but  a  visit  to  Athens  induced  him  to  turn 
philosopher,  and  he  became  a  disciple  of  Zeno. 
In  order  to  devote  the  day  to  study,  he  used  to 
draw  water  and  perform  other  laborious  of* 
fices  in  the  night  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence ; 
and  his  poverty  was  so  great,  that  for  want  of 
paper  he  used  to  write  his  master's  lectures 
upon  shells  and  bones.  He  was  derided  for 
bis  patient  labour,  and  received  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  ass ;"  on  which  be  observed,  that 
if  that  were  the  case  he  was  better  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's  doctrine.  His 
friends  called  him  Hercules,  on  account  of  his 
endurance  of  mental  and  bodily  toil.  He  was 
at  length  chosen  to  be  the  successor  of  Zeno  in 
his  school.  Being  reproached  for  his  great 
timidity,  he  replied  :  "  It  preserves  me  from 
many  mistakes."  He  starved  himself  to  death 
in  the  following  manner  : — Being  afflicted  by  a 
disease  in  the  mouth,  the  physician  prescribed 
fasting,  in  which  he  persisted  for  two  days, 
and  was  then  so  much  better  that  he  was  al- 
lowed again  to  eat,  but  refused,  saying,  that 
as  he  had  proceeded  so  far  on  his  journey  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  stop,  and  therefore 
persevered  to  the  last.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  writings  valuable  in  their  time,  but  only 
a  few  small  fragments  remain.  After  his 
death  the  Roman  senate  decreed  a  statue  to 
him  in  his  native  place. — Diog.  Laert.  Brucker, 
Hist,  Philos.     Moreri, 

CLEAVER  (William)  bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
a  sound  critic  and  able  divine.  He  was  born 
at  Twyford,  Bucks,  (where  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man  of  the  church  of  England,  kept  a  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  youth,)  in  1742.  On 
entering  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  ob- 
tained a  demyship  at  Magdalen  college,  but 
soon  after  removed  to  Brazen  nose,  upon  a  fel- 
lowship ;  and  being  appointed  tutor  to  Richard, 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  obtained,  through  the 
interest  of  the  Grenville  family,  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Westminster.  This  piece  of  prefer- 
ment was  conferred  on  him  in  1784,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
Brazennose  college,  by  the  election  of  the 
fellows  of  that  foundation.  In  1787  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of 
Chester,  whence  in  1800  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bangor ;  and  six  years  after  to  the 
far  more  valuable  one  of  St  Asaph,  still  re- 
taining the  headship  of  bis  college.  Besides 
his  theological  works,  consisting  of  "  Observa- 
tions on  Herbert  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;" 
"  Directions  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Choice  of 
Books  *,"  and  some  volumes  of  occasional  Ser- 
mons; he  edited  the  celebrated  Oxford  Homer, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  his  noble  pa* 
tron,  and  was  the  author  of  an  able  trratise  oo 
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His  works  are  in 
the    principal  cf 
vcisloftheni  b 
masters.— If  A 
G.  J>ict. 
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cr^  rir  took  referred  to,  which,  ■ 


,  /        jWi  fie  motiin  of  the 
Cl-lrgZdZZ*  to  be  put  on  record 

/V^ISJ  /<*  */"*«  novel  kind,  thrown  ill 


:ord.  "Tbi 


md  ►sat  J&fee^V1"1  °f  Dr 
ame  m  t^^*^' 'j^^jiifi  uoder  him,  he 
u*oVr  i^-ffflSfl*  *Wgill.  <:««>- 
P™"**  •ESCerfsnidvots,  whose- meet- 
s'- ^i^-*""-  8""  riie  la  "* 
por  ^ftjPSrtf  "*   K"nllLIrK!l-       '» 

,<,<.  "L  Disease,  of   Minorca,  in  tlie 

JJL  "  of  wW*  he  b  said  to  have  been 

<.■--'"""[,;*   frigid    Ur   Fothcrgill.      'Una 

i"-"  ^„»y.  been  considered  as  an  en-el - 

#>J( of  -h«  may    1*  styled    medical 

m<  *'ji.     in  1731  Dr  Cleghom  settled  at 

-fSfVd  pM  lecture,  ou  anatomy.     II* 

P*"'?lpt>rJ(  admitted  a  member  of  the  uni 

♦"•  „tbero  1  "id  in  17B4  he  »■».  elected  >n 

»*"*  m"nbCT  rf  ,,,e  lrisb  ^^  °f  phJ- 
JSai,  and  he  was  made  anatomical  iirofessor. 
JJI^the  institution  of  the  Koyal  Irish  academy 
..became  one  of  tbe  earliest  members.  Ilu 
£atfa  took  place  in  December,  1789— Hul- 
-Kssm's  Bii>g.  Wed. — William  Cijoiiorn, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  brought  up  to 
tie  aame  profession,  lie  took  tlw  degree  of 
IfD,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1779,  on  which  occa- 
Him  be  produced  an  ingenious  dissertation, 
"  D*  Ifne."  He  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  the  office  of  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  in  Trinity  college.  The  ex- 
pectations of  futuie  eminence  which  his  friends 
had  formed  from  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments were  disappointed  by  hisdeath  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. — Ltmd.  Med.  Jour. 
CLELAND  (Jobm)  a  man  of  letters,  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  misapplication  of  his  ta- 
lents. He  was  the  son  of  colonel  Cleland,  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  io  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  t 
tbe  original  of  the  character  so  admirably 
scribed  by  Addison,  in  the  Spectators,  ui 
the  name  of  Will  Honeycomb.  The  subject  of 
this  article  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  i  after  which  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  English  consul  at  Smyrna.  He  then 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  whence  be  returned 
in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Distress  and 
want  of  principle  prompted  him  to  write  for 
the  press  a  licentious  novel,  the  copyright  of 
rliich  he  is  reported  to  have,  sold  for  the 
fc — *  twenty  guineas  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ly  Review,  then  a  bookseller.  This  dr- 
ies  may  account  for  thu  following  cri-  J 


friend,  containing  accounts  of  her  past  life,  and 
describing  the  steps  by  which  she  was  led  to 
vice  and  infamy.  Il  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  this  performance  has  any  tiling  in  it  nion 
offensive  to  decency  or  delicacy  of  nrutimtct 
and  expression  than  our  novels  and  IxwLs  <i 
entertainment  in  general  hare,  fur  in  trull 
they  are  most  of  them  but  too  faulty  in  this  ii- 
spect.  The  author  of  •  •  "  "  "  dix-s  not  •*-* 
to  have  expressed  any  thine  with  a  view  n 
countenance  the  practice  of  any  immoraliti. 
hut  merely  to  exhibit  truth  and  nature  t-j  tie 
world,  and  to  lay  open  those  mysteries  of  i"-i- 

anu  snonneu  uy  inose  wuo  miylit  other** 
unwarily  fall  into  them.  As  to  the  uep  latch 
taken  to  suppress tlus  book,  we  are  really  all 
lusa  to  account  for  it.  The  newspapers  is- 
form  us,  that  the  History  of  Tom  Junes  lu 
lieen  suppressed  in  France  as  an  immon! 
work." — Monthly  Review,  vol.  U.  n.  -k>). 
Cleland  was  prosecuted,  or  about  ti 
cuted,  for  this  publication,  when  I: 
coming  known,  Lord  Granville  gnve 
'" ' '  "  '  '      fromlbf 


r-SfcS; 


nprc 


tuting   his  p 


siipjiort.  lie  afterwards  wrote  h 
a  mote  innocent  description,  wliU-li  are  an 
destitute  of  merit.  He  also  puldudied  an  «c- 
molngioal  work,  entitled  "  The  Way  to  Tluv 
by  Words,  and  to  Words  by  Tilings."  Srul 
and  a  '■  Specimen  of  an  Etymologic*!  Vocabu- 
lary; or  Essav,  by  menus  of  the  analytic  me- 
thod, to  retrieve  the  ancient  Celtic,"  *~ 
His  death  took  place  at  an  advanced  a 
178".—  XieholSt  Lit.  Auk.  ,rf'  inrt'dti. 
Monthly  Mag. 

CI.E.MANGIS  or  DE  CLA  JIINGES  (St- 
rnm.Asl  a  distinguished  divine  of  Paris 
university  of  which  he  became  vector  in  1356, 
The  works  of  Ibis  priest  are  reckoned  am<*» 
those  which  testify  most  forcibly  coocenunj 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
which  account  thev  were  published  hv  Lidiui, 
a  protesUnt  minister,  in  Holland,  "in  161.1 
One  of  them,  a  treatise  entitled  '■  Of  the  cor- 
rupt State  of  tlw  Church,"  which  wis  writtea 
about  1414,  censures  the  pomp  and  pride  ef 
gy,  their  pluralities,  and  the  disordns 
isteries,  with  great  freedom.  It  also 
condemns  the  multiplication  of  feasts,  and  ar- 
gues for  their  retrenchment.  There  is  ei- 
"-■int  a  large  collection  of  this  wniter'i  letters, 
he  style  of  which  is  very  pure,  and  •ojKtisr 
o  the  general  taste  of  the  age.  The  cathotit 
vriters  naturally  enough  describe  him  as  too 
ieclamatory  and  satirical.  Ho  died  about 
4*0.—!ht  fin.     Uarrrl 

CLEMENCET-  (D.  Ch*Bi.m>  a   catholic 
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called  to  Patifl  to  the  monastery  of  die  Blanc- 
Manteaux;  where  he  died  in  1778.  He  was 
a  pious,  good  man,  but  zealously  attached  to 
his  own  opinions,  and  very  violent  against  the 
Jesuits.  His  literary  labours  were  incessant, 
and  the  fruits  of  them  are — 1.  "  L'Art  de  ve- 
rifier les  Dates,"  the  historical  part  of  which 
contains  the  foundation  and  substance  of  uni- 
versal history  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  present 
time,  a  model  of  chronological  knowledge  and 
exaitness;  2.  '*  Ltttre  a  Morenas  but  son 
Abregedel'Histoire  Ecclesiastique de  Fleury." 
3.  "  Histoire  G6n£rale  de  Port  Royal ;"  4. 
"  L'Histoire  Litt£raire  de  France;'  5.  "La 
Justification  de  1' Histoire  Ecclesiastique  de 
Racine;"  6.  "  La  Verite"  et  1' Innocence  vic- 
torieuses  de  I'Erreur  et  de  la  Calomnie  au  su- 
jet  du  Projet  de  Bourg  Fontaine,"  warmly 
confuting  the  Jesuits.  He  is  also  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Authenticity  des  Pieces 
du  proces-criminel  de  Religion,  et  d'Etat  qui 
s'instruit  contre  les  Jesuits  depuis  200  ans 
demontree,"  1760,  13mo. — Kouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CLEMENS  (Romanvs)  one  of  die  early 
Christians,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of 
St  Paul,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth, printed  in  die  "  Patres  Apostolici"  of 
Le  Cierc,  1698,  Amst.  Of  this  work,  the 
only  manuscript  of  which  now  extant  may 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  archbishop 
Wake  printed  a  translation  in  1 705.  Clemens 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Rome  about  the 
close  of  the  first  century. — Mareri.     Care. 

CLEMENT  of  ALEXANDRIA,  an  emi- 
nent father  of  the  church ;  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  by  others 
of  Alexandria  ;  but  of  his  real  origin  very  lit- 
tle is  known.  He  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  being  educated  in  pa- 
ganism had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  literature  and  philosophy  when  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  succeeded  Pan- 
t  sen  us  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, about  the  year  189,  and  taught  in  it  un- 
til die  edict  of  Severus  in  201  obliged  him  to 
change  his  residence.  He  was  in  Cappadocia 
in  210,  and  afterwards  visited  Antioch,  but 
nothing  further  of  his  history  is  known.  He 
was  a  copious  writer,  as  appears  from  a  list  of 
his  works  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Of  these 
there  are  remaining,  written  in  Greek — 1. 
"  Prcctrepticon,  or  an  Exhortation  to  the  Pa- 
gans ;"  2.  "  Psedagogus,  or  the  Instructor ;"  3. 
'  'Stromata,"  a  name  borrowed  from  carpet-work, 
and  intended  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  na- 
ture of  the  philosophical  and  religious  topics  of 
which  the  work  treats  ;  4.  the  fragment  of 
a  treatise  on  the  use  of  riches,  entitled  "  What 
rich  Man  shall  be  saved  V*  In  these  works 
Clement  approaches  the  strict  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy ;  but  in  one  which  is  lost,  called  "  Hy- 
potyposes,or  Institutions,  "according  to  Photius, 
he  maintained  sentiments  which  were  very 
unscriptural.  This  father,  in  respect  to  learn- 
ing, surpassed  most  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  his  "  Stromata,"  are  very  valua- 
ble, as  containing  many  quotations  from  an- 
cient books,  and  recording  several  facta  which 
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are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  The  worfef 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  were  first  printed  to 
Greek  only,  at  Florence  in  1550.  Of  die  ra- 
rious  editions,  with  Latin  versions,  the  best  is 
that  of  archbishop  Potter,  2  vols,  folio,  1715, 
Oxon. — Du  Pin.    Cave.    Brucker. 

CLEMENT  XIV.  (Pope)  the  real  name  of 
this  pontiff  was  John  Vincent  Antony  Gan- 
ganelli,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  physician  of 
St  Archangelo    near  Rimini,  where  he  was 
born  in  1705.     He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Rimini,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  en- 
tered the  order  of  Minor  Conventual  Francis- 
cans at  Urbino.     At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
was  appointed  theological  professor  in  the  col- 
lege of  St  Bonaventure  at  Rome.     In  this  sta- 
tion he  acquired  general  respect,  by  inculcat- 
ing knowledge,  and  sentiments  far  superior  to 
the  usual  tone  of  monkery.     His  merit  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Benedict  XIV,  who  made  him 
counsellor  of  the  holy  office,  and  in  1759  he 
was  raised  to  the  cardmalate  by  Clement  XIII. 
On  die  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  demand  of  the 
catholic  sovereigns  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  Ganganelli  was  chosen  his  successor, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.      His  election,  which  took  place  in 
May  1764,  caused  great  joy  among  the  people, 
and  he  immediately  began  to  conciliate  the 
offended  sovereigns,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  his  station.     Being 
urged  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
great  object  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  coolly 
replied :  "  That  as  the  father  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  especially  the  protector  of  the  religious 
societies,  he  could  not  destroy  a  celebrated 
order,  without  reasons  which  would  justify  him 
before  God  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity .'    The 
great  public  event  of  his  pontificate  however 
was  this  suppression,  for  which  he  signed  a 
brief  on  July  21,  1773.     This  gTand  event 
indisputably  shook  the  fabric  of  papal  influ- 
ence, a  truth  which  is  now  well  understood ; 
and  the  late  change  of  affairs  in  favour  of  Ro- 
man influence,  is  accordingly  marked  with  the 
most  arduous  attempts  to  revive  this  fearful 
order,  of  which  Ganganelli  was  possibly  not 
so  much  the  enemy,  as  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment of  such  as  were  so.     The  suppression 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  reconciliation 
with  the  discontented  courts  ;    but  the  j>ope 
soon  after  began    to  languish,  and  his  fiual 
illness  being  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 
bowels,  which  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton,  the 
known  Jesuitical  doctrines  on  the  subject  of 
expediency,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  poisoned.     Clement  himself  foresaw 
bis  approaching  end,  and  said  that  he  knew 
the  reason ;    but  it  must    be  admitted  that 
something  more  than  vague  surmise  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  such  an  accusation  ;  and  tiiat 
if  so  disposed,  the  Jesuits  would  most  likely 
have  perpetrated  it  by  way  of  prevention,  ra- 
ther than  of  revenge.    The  pope  died  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1775.    This  sensible  pontiff,  while 
he  maintained  the  true  dignity  of  his  station,       j 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  simplicity  sj      A 
manners  and  disinterestedness,  no  pope  low    ■ 


lestaut,  with  equal  kindness.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  easy,  unrestrained  conversa- 
tion, and  often  sought  to  enjoy  it  with  bi*  more 
peculiar  intimates  ;  but  mi  at  the  same  time 
indefatigable  in  business,  and  minutely  atten- 
tive to  the  good  of  his  people.  The  modesty 
and  occupations  of  Clement  prevented  him 
from  becoming  an  author,  and  the  letter!  and 
other  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  are  either  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  part  spurious. — Nairn.  Dirt.  Hin. 
AM,.',  G.  Mag. 

CLEM  KNT  (Da vin)  a  pastor  of  the  re- 
formed church,  born  at  HnfGeismar,  of  French 
parents,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century.  In  1736,  baring  taken  orders,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  congregation  of  refugees  at 
Brunswick,  which  he  afterwsrdi 
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tracts  on  divinity,  from  the  Greek  ;  and  a 
'  of  Lathi  epigrams,  and  other  poems. 
ed  a  lady,  who,  like  himself,  was  a 
cated  in  the  family  of  air  Thomas  More,  i 
who,  in  her  classical  erudition,  rivalled 
learned  daughters.  This  lady,  who  died 
1570,  insisted  her  husband  in  bis  translan. 
>m  the  Greek  ;  and  he  praises  her  higl 
in  an  epitaph,   for  the  care  she   took  of  I 

education  of  her  sons  and  daughters Add 

"  or.  Mm,  of  Mid. 

CLEOBTJLUS,  one  of  the  eeven   Greci 

res.     He  was  the  son  of  Eragoraa  of  Li 

s,  a  city  in   the  island  of  Rhodes.,  and  * 

famous  for  bis  personal  beauty,      lie  wrott 

erses  and  moral  maxims  ;    and  died 

ventieth  year  of  his  age,  564  BC.  thou 

authors  represent  him  as  living  twei 

years  later.— Cleohulins,     the  daughter 

this  philosopher,  has  been  praised  for  the  d 


of  considerable  reading,  nnc 

nhle  "  Catalogue  Raisonnee,     of  scarce  books, 

in  nine  quarto  volumes,  and  a    "  Specimen 

liibliothecs  Hispann-Majensiss,"    1753,  4to. 

His  death  took  place  in  1760.— Noun.  Diet, 

Hiit. 

CLEMENT  (Fhsbcis)  a  learned  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Benedict,  at  St  ftlanr.  a  native 
of  lleie  in  Burgundy,  bom  in  1714.  Being 
summoned  to  Paris,  he,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  superiors  of  his  order,  wrote  two  books 
(the  11th  and  ltth)  in  continuation  or  the 
literary  history  of  France,  begun,  by  Rivet, 
and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Briet, 
added  a  ltth  and  a  13th  volume  to  Roquet's 
celebrated  collection  of  French  historians. 
The  unfinished  work  on  chronology  by  Antine 
Duraud  and  Clemencet,  entitled  "  I. 'Ait  de 
verifier  dea  Dates,"  was  also  indebted  to  him 
for  its  completion,  after  thirty  years'  labour. 
He  had  himself  commenced  another  work  on 
a  similar  plan,  but  confined  himself  in  it  to 
settling  the  dates  of  events  previous  to  the 
Christian  era.  This  be  did  not  Uve  to  finish. 
The  above-mentioned,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Jesuits'  library  at  St  Ger- 
main dea  Pies,  and  a  treatise  on  die  origin  of 
the  Samaritan  Bible,  complete  the  list  of  his 
writings.  His  death  took  place  in  1793. — 
Bhg.Unia. 

CLEMENT  (Johh)  an  English  physician 
and  classical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  warmly 
patronised  by  sir  Thomas  More.  In  1519  he 
was  settled  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford, 
as  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  same 

the  study  of  physic,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  newly-erected  college  of  physicians.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  he  went  abroad,  in 
consequence  of  bis  attachment  to  the  catholic 
religion ;  but  returned  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  and  engaged  in   practice  in  the 

he  left  England  a  second  time,  and 
many  years  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders,  wl 
died  in  1575.     He  published 
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She  ci 


raposed  enign 
■hich  were  sent  into  Egypt,  wb# 
re  are  told  they  excited  great  admiraiii 
Jome  of  them  have  been  preserved  ;  and  fr> 
he  following  specimen  it  might  be  iuferr 
hat  their  merit  did  not  depend  on  the  di. 
-ulty  of  expounding  them  ; — "  A  father  1 
wefre  children,  each  of  whom  has  thii 
vhite  sons,  and  thirty  black  daughter?,  w 
re  immortal,  though  they  expire  daily." 
s  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  it 
hronological  riddle, — Diog.  Laert.  Ftnti 
Viet  da  I'hrLuopha. 

CLEOMEDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philoc 

plier,  of  whose  are  and  country  nothing  ci 

";_  is  known.     Dr  Priestley  suppose!   him 

flourished  about  AD.  «7.     " 


irge  U 


treats  of  the  dimensi 

ns  of  the   earth,  win 

s  supposed  to  be  th 

of  tl  s  magnitudes  an 

d  distance*  of  the  he 

venly  bodies ;   of  tin 

eclipses  of  the   moo 

and  other  topics  whic 

i  show  the  state  of  s. 

ents.      The  author  d 

rived  some  of  bis  in 

ormation  from  the  vni 

ogs  of  Posidonius,   a 

famous  philosopher 

he  age  of  Cicero,  wh 

— MflrliB'i  Bag.  Ph, 

at, 

CLEOPATRA,  on 

e  of  the  most  celebrat. 

women  of  antiquity, 

n-as  the  daughter  of  Pt 

em,  Auletes,  king  o 

Egypt.    On  his  deal 

BC.  51.  be  left  her  the  crown,  in  conjuuctii 

with    her   younger   brother  Ptolemy,    whoi 
*-_*-*:•..»  ...  .i.~  «.».«  „f  ,4...  r._:i..   .i 

was  to  hare  married.  The  ministers  of  Pt 
lemy  however,  depriving  her  of  her  share 
the  royalty,  she  retired  to  Syria,  and  raisii 
an  army,  approached  the  frontiers  of  Egyi 
This  happened  during  the  civil  wars  betwei 
Cauar  and  Pompey,  and  after  the  base  mu 
der  of  the  latter,  by  the  Egyptians,  tbe  eoi 
queror  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  at 
lie  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleop 
tra.  An  interview  withCanai  gave  the  que 
the  first  opportunity  of  exercising  those  sedu 
tive  arts,  the  eSeets  of  which  have  made  h 
so  famous  in  history.     Yielding  to  her  in! 
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t- nee,  he  made  a  decree  in  her  favour,  and  the 
Alexandrine  war  followed,  which  equally  injur- 
ed his  fame,  and  endangered  his  safety.  After 
its  termination,  in  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  Caesar  caused  Cleo- 
patra to  marry  a  still  younger  brother,  also 
named  Ptolemy,  who  being  a  mere  boy,  could 
not  share  in  the  sovereign  power.  At  length 
the  entangled  warrior  who,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  have  given  up  ambition  for  love,  tore  him- 
self from  Cleopatra,  who  had  born  him  a  son, 
named  Ca?sarion,  and  departed  for  Rome. 
After  his  departure,  she  reigned  without  mo- 
lestation, ami  to  keep  the  sovereignty  to  herself, 
I  oisoned  her  youthful  brother,  and  thencefor- 
ward occupied  the  throne  exclusively.  On  the 
assassination  of  Ca*sar,  she  displayed  her  regard 
for  him  by  refusing  to  join  the  party  of  his  con- 
spirators, which  conduct  however  did  not  pre- 
vent Antony  from  summoning  her  to  appear 
before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  to  answer  an 
accusation  of  affording  supplies  to  Cassius. 
Cleopatra  prepared  for  this  interview  very 
characteristically.  Laden  with  money  and 
magnificent  presents  of  all  kinds,  *he  sailed 
wiih  her  fleet  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cyduus, 
and  her  gay  and  splendid  voyage  along  the 
river  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  most  flo- 
rid descriptions,  both  from  |>oets  and  histo- 
rians. On  a  man  of  Antony's  temper,  all  these 
preparations  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful queen,  of  consummate  address,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  successful ;  and  joining  all 
the  fascinations  of  wit  and  manners  to  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  he  soon  found  her  irresisti- 
ble. For  an  account  of  the  consequences,  see 
article  A  mow  ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  she 
grossly  abused  her  influence  over  him,  and  at 
her  request  assassins  were  sent  to  Miletus  to 
murder  her  young  sister  Arsinoe.  She  al3o 
rendered  him  odious  by  the  cruelties  she 
caused  him  to  commit  in  Syria,  previously  to 
his  expedition  against  Parthia,  as  well  as  by 
his  tame  subserviency  to  all  her  caprices. 
After  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  the  con- 
duct of  Cleopatra  seems  to  have  been  perpe- 
tually wavering  between  remaining  attachment 
to  Antony,  and  a  care  for  her  own  interest. 
Having  by  her  arts  produced  a  reconciliation, 
notwithstanding  his  deep  remorse  at  his  un- 
manly subjection,  they  pursued  their  usual  vo- 
luptuous course  of  life  until  the  approach  of 
Octavius.  She  then  publicly  joined  Antony  in 
his  attempts  at  reconciliation,  but  secretly 
made  proposals  to  Octavius  for  a  separate  ne- 
gotiation. At  the  same  time,  by  way  of  se- 
curing herself  against  any  sudden  danger,  she 
caused  her  most  valuable  efl'ects  to  be  removed 
to  a  high  and  strong  tower,  which  she  had 
caused  to  be  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Antony,  by  also 
conveying  thither  a  quantity  of  wood  and  aro- 
matics,  under  the  pretext  of  an  intention  tc 
consume  herself  and  riches  on  a  funeral  pile, 
should  the  enemy  enter  Alexandria.  On  the 
last  defeat  of  Antony  she  retired  to  this  place, 
where,  after  he  had  given  himself  his  death 
wound,  he  was  conveyed  to  her,  as  related  in 
his  life.     It  does  not  appear  that  she  had 
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formed  any  decided  resolution  to  die  with 
him,  but  determined  on  a  voluntary  death,  if 
nothing  else  would  prevent  the  disgrace  of  bo« 
ing  led  in  triumph.  When  surprised  by  Pro- 
culeius  in  the  tower,  she  indeed  attempted  to 
sub  herself ;  but  afterwards  tried  the  force  O ' 
her  charms  in  an  interview  with  Octavius,  and 
for  the  first  time  without  effect.  She  however 
gained  the  heart  of  Dolabella,  who  gave  her 
secret  information  of  the  intention  to  embark 
her  for  Rome.  No  longer  indulging  hope,  she 
applied  the  poison  of  a  small  serpent,  called 
an  asp,  which  is  said  to  produce  lethargy 
without  pain  ;  and  the  guards  who  were  sent 
to  secure  her  person,  found  her  lying  dead  on 
a  golden  couch,  dressed  in  her  royal  robes, 
with  one  of  her  women  dead  at  her  feet,  and 
the  other  just  expiring.  The  victor,  though 
disappointed,  buried  her  with  great  pomp,  in 
the  same  tomb  with  Antony.  Cleopatra,  who 
was  in  her  thirty -ninth  year  when  she  died, 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Antony,  and 
a  son  by  Ca?sar ;  the  latter  of  whom  almost 
immediately  fell  a  victim  to  the  political  jealousy 
of  Octavius.  With  this  noted  queen  termi- 
nated the  family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  was  afterwards  go- 
verned as  a  Roman  province.  Cleopatra  was 
an  object  of  the  highest  abhorrence  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  not  without  reason,  for  if 
Antony  had  proved  triumphant,  it  was  her 
expressed  determination  to  give  law  in  the  ca- 
pital. Her  abilities  after  all  however,  appear 
to  have  been  purely  sexual  and  feminine.  As 
a  ruler,  she  governed  chiefly  by  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  and  looking  even  to  her  own  interest ; 
the  manner  in  which  she  exercised  her  influence 
over  Antony,  was  impolitic  and  unwise. — Flu* 
tarch  Vit.  Casar  et  Anton.     Univ.  Hist. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Tenedos  in  the  Archipelago.  He  first 
discovered,  or  rather  arranged  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  Aries,  and  Sagittarius;  and  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  in  the  length  of  the  Grecian 
year,  by  the  introduction  of  the  period  termed 
Octoetaris,  or  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  after- 
wards improved  by  Harpalus  and  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidus.  Cleostratus  flourished,  according  to 
Dt  Priestley,  5«12  BC. — Lempriere. 

CLERC  (Daniel  le)  an  eminent  medical 
writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen  Le  Gere,  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  academy  of  that  city,  and  after 
studying  medicine  at  Moutpellier  and  Paris, 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  married 
and  practised  physic  with  great  success.  The 
works  by  which  he  is  best  known,  are — 1. 
"  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,"  3  vols,  folio ;  2. 
"  Histoire  de  la  Medicine,"  Geneva,  1696, 
8vo,  Amsterd.  1723,  4to.  This  history,  which 
is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Galen,  is  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  research,  although 
much  impugned  by  Dr  Freind.  3.  ••  Historia 
latoium  Lumbricorum  ;"  in  which  every  thing 
valuable  relative  to  the  history  of  worms  m 
the  human  body  is  recorded.  He  died  in  1 799* 
—Freind't  Hist.  Phys.  Holler  Bibl.  Med. 
CLERC  (JoH3i  le)  t  vers  d&vwsaoafossV 
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scholar  and  critic,  and  brother  to  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1657.     lie  early  displayed  great  ardour  for 

Latin  authors  in  his  siueenth  year.  He  then 
commenced  his  philosophical  courses,  which 
tu  followed  by  theology,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  1678  he  receiv- 
ed ordination  at  Geneva,  but  was  soon  led 
into  religious  convictions  so  different  from  the 
system  established  there,  that  he  quitted 
bis  native  place,  and  after  studying  some  time 
at  Paris,  proceeded  to  London,  where  lie  ar- 
rived in  168!.  He  preached  several  times  at 
tlie  Walloon  church,  and  also  served  the  Savoy 
for  half  a  year ;  but  the  climate  of  England 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  left  it  in  1683,  an  ' 
embarked  for  Holland.  He  was  almost  immc 
diately  chosen   professor  of  philosophy,  belle 

lettres,  and  Hebrew  at  the  Ken  - 

lege  at  Amsterdam,  which  post 
end  of  his  life.    In  this  situs 

which  has  procured  him  so  great  ■  reputation 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  involved  him  in  endless  controversy  and 
contention.  The  events  of  bis  life  are  other- 
wise few.  In  1091  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  copious  Italian  writer,  Gregorio  Leti, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  who  all  died 
young.  lie  continued  to  write  and  teach  un- 
til 1728,  when  his  faculties  were  much  injured 
by  an  attack  of  the  palsy.  A  second  i 
or  the  same  kind  reduced  him  to  a  at 
childhood  in  173*.  in  which  conditii 
lingered  until  17%  when  he  died  in  hi 
venty-seteuth  year.  Le  Clerc  is  inc 
among  the  divines  who  have  contended  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  and  was  therefore  uo  favourite  with  any 
particular  church.  He  was  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  Socinianisiu  ;  and  also  gave 
offence  by  supplying  different  eiplanations 
to  many  of  the  prophecies,  than  those  usu 
ally  received.  He  likewise  displeased  by  at 
tempts  to  account  fur  many  of  the  scriptural 
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miscellaneous  treatises,  he  published 
editions  of  ancient  and  modern  ant! 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  French 
tory  of  the  United  Provinces,  etc.  An 
of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  was  pn 
1711,  in  which  a  List  of  bis  works,  up 
period,  may  be  found. — -Storm.     Lift 

CLERC   (Sebastian   le)  an   em  in. 

1637,  and  was   the  pup 


il  of  h 


fatl 


in  1668,  t 
minuter  Colbert,  he  obtained  an  apartr 
the  Gobelins,  and  a  royal  pension ; 
1680  was  made  professor  of  geomet 
perspective,  in  the  Academy  of  P&intit 
Sculpture.  He  was  employed  to  ma 
designs,  and  engrave  the  medals  of  LouL 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  pro 
who  attended  the  pupils  o 
of  the  Academ 
1693  he 


,    thekini 


pupils  on  the  estal 

f  Design,  at  the 

engraver  in  oi 

luncio   Gualte 


knight  by  the  papal  n 
engravings  are  very  numerous,  oeing  re 
3000.     He  ranks  very  high  in  the  I 

vivid  imagination,  elegance  of  eapt 


oetry  persp. 


any  of  wfaicl 


His 


lected    by  the  theologica. 
debased    by  too 
mony.       'lliey  a 


Jinotbe  neg- 


dogmatist 

i  1681  be  commenced  a  literary 
journal,  entitled  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
et  I  lis  Unique,"  continued  to  1693,  in  *i  vols. 
l!mo.  He  conducted  another,  entitled  "  Ui- 
LliothecHie  Choisie,"  from  1703  to  1713,  in 
18  vols.  ltmo.  This  was  followed  by  his 
"  Hibliotliequo  Aticienne  et  Moderne,"  car- 
ried on  from  1714  to  17X9,  29  vols.  Umo. 
He  also  published  systems  of  logic,  ontology, 
and  poeumatology,  which  were  afterwards 
collected  in  a  set,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera 
Philosophies,"  4  vol*.  8vo.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished work  of  Le  Clerc  however,  is  his 
"An  Critica,"  3  vols.  Kino,  171*,  1730, 
_  which  contains  some  admirable  roles  for  criti 
ig  and  studying  ancient  writing*,  and  for 
'''  '    is  from  the  genuine. 

is  polemical  and 


off0™''-' 

author  of  some  works  on  g. 
and  architecture,  the  prir 
"  A  Treatise  on  Architecture,  in  x  vo: 
He  left  a  great  number  of  instruments  f< 
"'  natical  au>l  otht 
ere  of  his  own  : 
1714. — .lloreri. 
CLERMONT  TONNERRE  (Srsm 
junt  de>  son  of  the  due  de  Clermont 

nnt  was  deputy  from  the  noblesse  of 

theStates  General  in  1789.      He  was. 

the  Gist  members  of  Ida  order  who  unite- 

and  he  sided  with  the  pi 

party,  voting  for  the  deprivation  of  the  c 

and  other  measures  of  reform.     He  pn 

■ral  rimes  in  the  National  Assembly 

imp  in  1790  the  founder  of  a  club,  i 

friends  of  the  monarchical  constituiio 

July  1789,   he  presented  to  Louis   XV 

address  prepared  hy  Mirabeau,  requiring 

re  lo  withdraw  the  troops  which  h 

mbled  round  Paris.     In  the  ducusri 

fiational  Assembly  on  the  royal  in 

loped  tho  plan  of  the  two  chambers, 

ire  scheme  of  the  friends  of  mooai 

and  recommended  allowing  the  king  an 

i..,..    _-    _.i—    „„    public    meanum. 

became  a  chief  ailvocal. 
protestants,  jews,  theatrical  performers, 
:ecutioners  ;  for  whom  he  solicited  the 
on  rights  of  citizenship.  Possessed  of 
abition  than  talent,  he  failed  in  bia  site 
control  the  contending  factions  ;  and  I 
st  off  by  the  republicans,  he  was  massi 
i  the  10th  of  August.  lT9i.  as  a  traitor 
■serter  of  the  popular  party. — Diet,    di 

CLEVELAND  (John*  whose  name  is 

metimea  spelt  Cleveland,  a  native  of  Lo 

borough,  bom  in  1613.     Hi*  father,  ■  Le 
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tcrshire  clergyman,  who  held  the  livings  of 
Stoke  and  Hinckley  in  that  county,  gave  him 
a  classical  education,  and  placed  him  at 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  re- 
moved in  1634,  on  obtaining  a  lay-fellow- 
ship at  St  John's.  Entering  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  he  became  distinguished  by 
his  writings  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
by  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  the  return 
of  Cromwell,  as  member  for  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, an  event  which  his  exertions  for  a 
while  impeded,  though  they  ultimately  failed 
in  preventing  it.  During  the  progress  of  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
received  from  him  the  appointment  of  judge- 
advocate  to  the  troops  then  in  garrison  at 
Newark,  a  situation  for  which  his  previous 
study  of  the  law  we/I  qualified  him.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  town  to  the  parliament  army, 
he  contrived  to  escape,  but  was  apprehended 
at  Norwich  in  1655.  His  talents  having 
gained  him  a  dangerous  celebrity,  he  was  de- 
tained prisoner  some  months ;  but  a  manly 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell,  in  which 
he  requested  his  freedom,  at  the  same  time 
Justifying  his  conduct  as  the  result  of  principle, 
at  length  procured  him  his  liberty.  His  poems, 
the  principal  of  which  is  a  satire,  entitled  the 
"  Rebel  Scot,"  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  the  last  and  best  of  which  is  that  of 
1687,  8vo.  Like  most  other  writings,  whose 
subjects  are  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  their 
popularity  has  faded  with  the  events  which 
gave  tliem  birth.  Cleveland  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Butler  and  of  bishop  Pieison  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  preached  a  funeral  sermon  over 
his  remains,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael, 
Royal  College  Hill,  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  London  on  the  29th  April  1659, 
of  an  intermittent  fever. — Bio*.  Brit. 

CLIFFORD  (George)  the  third  earl  of 
Cumberland  of  that  family,  eminent  both  for  his 
literary  and  military  abilities,  was  born  in  West- 
morland in  l.*>83.  1  le  underwent  a  course  of  col- 
lege discipline  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge, 
where  his  studies  were  superintended  by  Dr 
Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  attention  at  this  period  was  principally  di- 
rected to  the  mathematics  and  navigation,  in 
both  which  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ficients of  his  day.  In  1586  he  was  present 
at  the  trial  of  queen  Mary  Stewart ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  sailed  to  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  having  under  his  command 
a  small  squadron,  which  sensibly  annoyed  the 
Portuguese  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  commanded  a  ship 
in  the  ever  memorable  action  with  the  M  In- 
vincible Armada;"  and  subsequently  fitted  out, 
at  his  own  expence,  no  fewer  than  nine  expedi- 
tions to  the  Western  Island  and  the  Spanish 
Main,  in  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  valuable  plate-ship.  His  skill  in  mar- 
tial exercises  and  knightly  accomplishments 
on  shore,  was  no  less  distinguished  than  his 
naval  tactics ;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom 
he  was  in  great  favour,  not  only  appointed 
him  her  champion  in  the  court  tournaments, 
bat  employed  him  in  the  more  serious  task  of 
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reducing  the  headstrong  Essex  to*  obedience 
On  one  of  the  former  occasions  she  is  said  to 
have  presented  him  with  one  of  her  glove* 
which  he  wore  afterwards  in  his  beaver,  set 
with  jewels;  and  in  1591,  the  same  royal 
hand  conferred  on  him  the  insignia  of  the  gar- 
ter. He  died  October  50, 1605,  at  the  Savoy 
in  London,  when  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Yorkshire,  and  interred  at  Skipton  in  that 
county.  Notwithstanding  occasional  success 
his  voyages  appear  eventually  to  have  contri- 
buted more  to  Ids  reputation  than  his  profit, 
as  he  died  poor. — Biog.  Brit.  Pennant's  Tour 
in  Scot. 

CLIFFORD  (Avne)  a  spirited  English 
lady,  the  only  daughter  of  the  above,  was  born 
at  Skipton  castle,  in  Craven,  in  1589.  Her 
first  husband  was  Richard,  lord  Buck  hurst, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had 
three  sons,  who  died  young,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Her  second  husband  was  the  eccentric 
Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had 
no  issue.  This  lady  wrote  memoirs  of  her  first 
husband,  as  also  sundry  memorials  of  herself 
and  progenitors,  all  of  which  remain  in  manu- 
script. In  the  course  of  her  life  she  built  two 
hospitals,  and  erected  or  repaired  seven 
churches.  She  also  erected  monuments  to  the 
poets  Spenser  and  Daniels,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  her  tutor.  She  is  however  more  cele- 
brated for  a  high-spirited  reply  to  sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  secretary  of  state,  after  the  Re- 
storation, who  had  presumed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby  :  "  I 
have  been  bullied  (she  writes)  by  an  usurper ; 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court ;  but  1  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject;  your  man 
■ha'n't  stand." — Biog.  Brit. 

CL1VE  (Catharine)  a  celebrated  comic 
actress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Raftor,  and  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  1711.  When  young  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr  Richard  Clive,  a  barrister ;  but  the 
union  was  unfortunate,  and  a  separation  tak- 
ing place,  she  adopted  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, in  which  she  attained  a  distinguished 
rank.  She  filled  and  adorned  a  variety  of 
comic  parts ;  and  whether  she  exhibited  the 
woman  of  good  sense,  of  real  fine  breeding, 
the  humorous,  the  fantastic,  the  affected,  the 
rude,  the  awkward,  or  the  ridiculous  female 
in  any  rank  of  society,  she  was  sure  to  fascinate 
the  audience  ;  though  her  talents  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life,  and  Nell, 
in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  was  one  of  her  favourite 
characters.  Her  native  wit,  and  lively  playful 
humour,  are  exemplified  by  the  following  thea- 
trical anecdote :-— She  performed  at  Drury-laue 
theatre  under  the  management  of  Garrick. 
One  night,  while  playing  the  lady,  in  Lethe, 
Mrs  Clive,  in  taming  her  head  towards  the 
stage-box,  chanced  to  encounter  the  eye  of 
Charles  Townshend.  That  political  wit  point- 
ed instantly  to  an  old  belle  on  his  left,  a  very 
caricature  of  the  ridiculous  dame  she  was 
pourtraying  on  the  stage.  The  actress  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  burst  into  laughter ;  the 
galleries  caught  the  jest,  and  joined  boutet- 
onsly  in  the  mirth,  ctap^tav^  Yv&Ste]  -*n&fc  ^*M 
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da  at  the  same  time.  Garrick,  alive  to 
indecorum  or  the  incident,    hastened  to 

■t  Mr.  Clive,  at the  door  of  (lie  green-room. 

Iior  exit  from  the  scene.  "  Madam,"  said 
"  jour  smiles  ere  always  despotic  ;  it  ni 

se  of  Mia    Clive  which  called  down  that 

■     ■         -  0f~(l„ 
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in  the  king's  service.  After  a  suecessfg 
tick  on  the  pirate  An  grift,  in  conjunction 
admirals  Pocock  and  Watson,  he  rejiaif 
Si  Davids,  but  was  SOOU  called  to  Mlt 
conimand  a  succour  sent  to  liengal,  whet 
nabob  Surajah  Uowla.li  bad  attacked  the 
hsli,  destroyed  their  manufactories,  and  ! 
Calcutta,  and  suffocated  several  of  hi.  ]< 
Colonel  Clive 


vrly  shutting  her 


;    i:d  to  Calcutta,  and  dri 
1  |  took  possession  of  it,  and  v. 


'"K   ' 


t   the 


:h  occurred  in  1785.- 


truanls    th 

tliey  never  Bjaiii  shall  to  betray  their  mis- 
trees."  Mr*  Clue  at  length  retired  from  the 
stage,  of  which  she  bad  been  long  a  distin- 
guished ornament,  and  passed  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  at  Little  Strawberry- hill,  near  the 
Gothic  villa  of  Horace  Walpule,  who,  as  well 
as  many  other  tenons  of  rank  and  i 
courted  her  society,  attracted  by  th 
drollery  with  which  she  ■—"--— 
mestic  circle.  Her  death  < 
Damn's  UfttfGarrick. 

CLIVE  (IWsbt)  lord  Clite  and  baron  of 
Plawey.  was  bom  in  XTib,  at  the  family  seat 
of  Styclw  in  Shropshire.  He  was  lent  lo  se- 
veral schools,  but  to  little  purpose,  and  was 
laid  by  all  bis  masters  to  be  the  most  unlucky 
bo;  in  their  schools.  Ilia  father  obtained  for 
him  the  place  of  a  writer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  in  bis  nineteenth 
year  he  went  in  that  capacity  to  Madras.  In 
1717  be  quitted  the  civil  employment,  and  en. 
tereil  into  the  military  line  of  life,  for  which 
nature  had  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  During 
two  years,  [niblic  events  gave  him  little  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself;  but  when  the 
English  thought  proper  to  engage  as  an  auxi- 
liary in  favour  of  a  competitor  to  the  reigning 
raiah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  one 
is  forts  named  Devi  Coia.li,  in  which  service 


.  great 


>mmi»sary  to  the  llritisb 
troops.  About  tbia  time  M.  Dupleii  tak- 
ing part  with  a  candidate  for  the  snbah- 
ahip  of  (he  Carnalic,  succeeded  in  placing 
him  on  the  limine,  on  condition  of  rais- 
ing Chundasaheb  to  the  nabobshiu  of  Ar- 
cot  By  this  proceeding  ho  gained  a  large 
grant  of  territory  for  the  French,  and  the  col- 
lection  of  all  the  revenues  in  that  quarter  of 
the  Hindoo  empire.  The  ostentation  and  in. 
solence  with  which  they  afterwards  conducted 
themselves,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  body  of  whom,  under  the  command  of 
Clive,  made  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Arcot, 
the  boldness  of  which  measure  caused  it  to 
succeed,  and  after  a  most  complete  victory,  he 


J'he  state  of  things  rendering  it  impossiiil 
this  peace  lo  last  long,  colonel  Clive  fji 
the  project  of  dethroning  the  nnhob.th* 
cution  of  which  was  confided  to  Mr  Watt 
himself;  and  one  of  the  nnbob'e  oflicen,  n; 
Meer  J  affier,  joined  them  on  condition  uf 
ceeding  to  his  master'*  dignity.  A  G. 
merchant,  named  Omjcliund,  was  engage 
carry  ou  the  correspondence  between  J. 
and  the  English,  but  demanding  a  high 
for  his  services,  a  double  treaty  was  drawn 
in  one  of  which  his  demand  was  inserted, 
both  were  signed ;  and  the  first  only  shot 
Omichund,  who  trusting  to  the  faith  of 
English,  performed  his  part.  The  nabob 
peeling  what  was  going  forward,  comma] 
Mecr  Jarfier  to  swear  fidelity  and  join 
army  ;  and  tlio  famous  battle  of  Plassej 
sued,  in  which,  by  comparatively  si  small , 
of  troops,  the  nabob  and  his  army  were  p 
flight,  and  the  Company*  success  deti 
One  circumstance  however,  on  ibis  occs 
will  ever  be  deemed  dishonourable  and 
graceful  both  to  colonel  Clive  and  the  Eng 
on  the  affair  being  decided,  Omichund  wa 
formed  thai  "  the  red  paper  was  a  trick, 
he  was  to  have  nothing.  The  disappi 
ment  drove  him  mad,  and  a  year  and  a 
afler  he  died  in  a  slate  of  idiotcy.  It  sh 
also  be  noticed,  lhal  the  signature  of  adn 
Watson,  who  was  too  honest  to  sign  the  pa 
was  a  forgery.  The  new  nabob,  Meer  .In: 
who  had  coiuo  over  at  the  close  of  the 
tion,  and  had  presented  Clive  with  210,1 
now  wished  to  govern  without  the  in  teg 
ence  of  the  English,  but  three  rebellions  ri 
against  him,  be  was  obliged  (o  solicit  t 
aid,  anil    colonel  Clive 


>  Madras 
England  for  the  rec 
diamond-hilted  awor< 
East  India  Company, 

had    similarly  distin 

presented  with  t 


y  of  h 


17M   a 


health. 


.e  present.     He  was 
*ernment  of  St  Da- 
o  that  of 


■  iiiproi 


pet 


whom  be  thought  would  be  a  check  upot 
nabob's  becoming  too  powerful.  Ilcwas  , 
appointed  governor  of  Calcutta;  and  soon  i 
a  large  force  arrived  at  llengal.  on  preleuc 
being  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  belon, 
to  the  Dutch  company.  Suspecting  that  i 
were  invited  by  the  nat>ob  to  destroy  the  I 
lish  power,  he  attacked  them  both  by 
and  land  with  great  success,  capturing  all  i 
forces,  and  drawing  up  a  treaty,  signe. 
the  Dutch,  who  agreed  to  pay  all  cineoc 

eminent  services ,  bo  wai 
Mogul  .in  omrah  of  the  ei 
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annum  from  Mcer  Jaffier.     He  then  again  re- 
turned  to  England,   where  his   success   was 
much  applauded,  without  much  inquiry  as  to 
the  means  ;  and  in  1761  he  was  raised  to  the 
Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Clive,  baron 
of  Plassey.     lie  had  not  however  been  long  in 
England  before  a  disagreement  took  place  be- 
tween Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr  Holwell,  who  then 
officiated  as  governor,  which  ended  in  trans- 
ferring the  nabobship  from  the  former  to  his 
son-in-law  Cossim  -  Ally-Khan  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shameful  monopolies  and  usur- 
pations of  the  English  traders,  the  new  nabob 
declared  the  trade  of  the  country  free  for  all. 
It  was  in    consequence  resolved    to   depose 
him,  and  restore  Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  after  a 
temporary  success,  he  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge with  the  nabob  of  Oude.     On  the  news  of 
these  commotions  reaching  England,  the  Com- 
pany appointed  lord  Clive  president  of  Bengal, 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  there  ;  and  in 
J  uly  1 764,  he  returned  to  India,  being  first  creat- 
ed a  knight  of  the  Bath.     Before  his  arrival, 
major  Adams  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  obliged  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  so  that  lord  Clive  had  only  to  settle 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  country  powers, 
which  he  did  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
company,  who  acquired  the  disposal  of  all  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.     In 
1767  he  finally  returned  to  England,  being  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  immense  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company.     In  1773,  a  mo- 
tion, supported  by  the  minister,  was  made  in 
the  house  of  Commons,  "  that  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  wealth,  lord  Clive  had  abused  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted."     The 
charges   brought  forward  in   support  of  this 
motion  had  a  very  serious  aspect,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Wedderburne,  be  made  such 
a  defence,  that  it  was  rejected,  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  "  that  lord  Clive   had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country," 
which  however  was  no  contradiction  to  the 
motion.     From  that  time  his  broken  health, 
and  probably  his  injured  peace  of  mind,  ren- 
dered him  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence  of 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  sufferings, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,   in   November   1774.     A 
physiognomist  would  scarcely  have  been  fa- 
vourable to  lord  Clive,  who  possessed  a  re- 
markably heavy  brow,  which  gave  a  close  and 
6ullen  expression  to  his  features  ;  and  he  was 
indeed  of  a  reserved  temper  and  very  silent ; 
but  nevertheless  among  his  intimate  friends 
could   be  lively  and  pleasant.     He  was  always 
self-directed,  and  secret  in  his  decisions,  but 
inspired  those  under  his  command  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  owing  to  his  great  bravery 
and   presence  of  mind.     Lord  Chatham  has 
well  characterized  him   as  a    "  heaven-born 
general,  who,  without  experience,   surpassed 
all  the  officers  of  his  time."     His  talents  in 
fact  were  as  great,  as  his  political  morality  was 
disputable  ;  and,  as  in    the  case  of   Warren 
Hastings,  the  services  done  to  his  country  have 
paralysed  the  disposition  to  investigate  too 
nicely  into  the  character  of  them.    He  was 
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member  for  Shrewsbury  from  1760  to  hii 
death,  but  seldom  spoke,  though  when  roused 
he  could  display  great  eloquence.  In  private 
life  he  was  kind  and  exceedingly  liberal.  He 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  astronomer- royal 
Dr  Maskelyne,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  now  earl  of  Powis,  (1825) 
and  three  daughters. — Biog.  Brit. 

CLOOS  or  CLOSE  (Nicholas)  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  fourteenth  century,  distinguish- 
ed for  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  was 
of  Flemish  parentage,  but  obtained  preferment 
in  England,  and  was  at  length  made  bishop 
of  Lichfield.  Cloos  appears  to  have  been 
skilled  in  architecture,  and  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  improvers  of  the  pointed  style  of 
building  in  use  in  the  middle  ages. — Walpole's 
Artec,  of  Painting,  %c. 

C LOOTS  (John  Baptist  de)  a  Prussian 
baron,  better  known  during  the  revolutionary 
scenes  in    France  under    the    appellation  of 
Anacharsis  C loots.     He  was  born  at  Cleves  in 
1755,  and  became  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  he  partly  dissipated  through 
misconduct.     The  example  of  his  uncle  Cor- 
nelius Pauw,  who  published  several  popular 
works,  inspired  him  with  an  inclination  to  be- 
come  an  author.     He   travelled  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  many  eminent  individuals,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ;  but  the 
politics  of  that  wary  statesman  did  not  suit 
the  irregular  and  ardent  disposition  of  C loots ; 
to  whom  the  French  Revolution  at    length 
opened  a  career  which  he  thought  worthy  of 
his  ambition.     The  first  scene  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  was  (he   ridiculous  mas- 
querade called  the  "  Embassy  of  the  Human 
Race,"  partly  contrived  by  the  duke  de  Lian- 
court.     On  the  19th  of  June  1790,    Cloots 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly,  followed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  porters  of  the   French  metropolis,  in 
foreign  dresses,  to  represent  the  deputies  of 
all  nations.     He  described  himself  as  the  ora- 
tor of  the  human  race,  and  demanded  the  right 
of  confederation,  which  was  granted  him.     At 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  April  21,  1792,  he 
made  a  strange  speech,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  should  form  itself  into  a  diet  during 
a  year,  and  finished  by  offering  a  patriotic  gift 
of  12,000  livres.     On  the  12th  of  August  he 
went  to  congratulate  the  Legislative  Assembly 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  10th,  and 
offered  to  raise  a  Prussian  legion,  to  be  called 
the    "  Vandal    Legion."    The    27th    of   the 
same  month,  he  advised  the  Assembly  to  set  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  ;  praised  the  action  of 
Brutus  Ankarstroem,  the  assassin  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  ;  and  among  other  absurd  expressions, 
he  said,  "  My  heart  is  French,  and  my  soul  is 
sans-culotte.       He  displayed  no  less  hatred  to 
Christianity  than  to  royalty  ;  declaring  him- 
self the  "  personal  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ," 
In  September  1792,  he  was  nominated  deputy 
from  the  department  of  the  Oisa  to  &a  \ta«» 
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i  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  Cbc 


Luttmn   ik 


Thin  madman  becoming  an 
ion  to  Robespierre  and  his 
tarty,  was  arrested  as  an  llebettuU,  (See  Hr.- 
aitar.)  and  condemned  to  death  March  14tli. 
l?94.  He  suffered  with  several  other*,  and 
on  hi*  way  to  the  guillotine,  he  discoursed  to 
hia  companions  on  materialism,  and  tlie  con- 
tem|)I  of  death.  On  the  scaffold  be  begged 
the  eicculioner  to  decapitate  him  the  hut, 
that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  for  making 


CLOI'IN'EL  See  Midn. 

CLOSTERMAN  (John)  a  German  por- 
trait painter,  born  in  165d,  in  the  bishopric 
df  Osnaburg.     la  1681  he  can*  oyer  to  Eng. 


,e  paim. 


personages  about  the  court,  remaining  here  t> 
IB'. id,  »lien  he  went  to  Madrid  for  the  purpo 
of  producing  portrait!  of  the  reigning  monari 
and  hie  queen.  While  on  the  continent  I 
made  a  professional  tour  through  Italy,  aft 
'  ■  ■    ■  'lo  England,  and  died  thei 


n  1713, 


by  a  fa., 


f  grief  a 


ousidcr: 


Several  of  his  portraits  are  still 
to  be  found  in  till*  country ;  among  others  tin- 
large  picture  of  queen  Anne  in  (he  Guildhall 
of  the  city  of  London.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
John  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough  respecting 
liim,  which  is  generally  considered  authentic  : 
Clostennan  wa»  employed  to  introduce  their 
graces  and  their  children  in  a  family  group, 
but  the  caprice  of  the  duchess  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  artist,  gave  rise  to  such  hot  dis- 
pute*  between  them,  during  the  progress  of 


rel,  c. 


-r\7ti„.,on. 
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■r  painter  than 


CLOVIS  CLOUDV1SC  (Ldduvoiic  or 
Louis)  the  first  christian  king  of  France,  was 
born  in  4r>7,  and  in  481  succeeded  his  father 
Childetic  I,  who  reigned  over  the  island  of  the 
llatavians,  and  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Arras 
and  Toumay,  possessed  by  the  Salian  tribe  of 
Franks.  Ifis  ambition  soon  prompted  him  to 
attack  Syagriua,  the  Roman  governor  of  Gaul, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  taking  Soissons,  made 
it  his  scat  of  royalty,  thence  extending  his 
conquests  and  enriching  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  pillage.  In  493  he  married  Clotil- 
da, daughter  of  Child™,  late  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  an  ardent  christian,  who  used 
every  effort  to  convert  her  husband,  which  wu 
at  last  accomplished  in  a  battle  with  the  Ger- 
man tribe  of  Alemans,  when  finding  his  arm; 
in  danger,  he  invoked  the  god  of  the  Chris- 
tians, rallied  his  troops,  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory, lie  was  soon  afterwards  uaptUid  by 
St  Hemi.  bishop  of  Ithrims,  with  3,000  o! 
his  subjects,  which  affair  seems  to  have  taken 
plan  with  no  more  difficulty  than  any  common 
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political  matter,  neither  had  it  any  man 
on  the  morals  of  Clovia.  He  was)  htwwi 
only  catholic  king  in  Europe  all  the  i 
being  A  riaiia.  He  soon  after  defeated  G 
bald,  the  uncle  of  his  wife,  and  murde 
her  father,  and  by  a  series  of  wars  and 
ties  incorporated  the  independent  Armo 
with  his  own  subjects.  On  pretence  of  se 
the  conversion  of  the  Visigoths  in  Uat 
meditated  an   invasion  of    the    dominio 

ecution,  routing  hts  army,  and  killing  i 
with  his  own  hand.  He  meditated  the  ■ 
destruction  of  the  Visigoths,  bat  they  wei 
sisied  by  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  and  t 
was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
with  great  loss.  By  a  treaty  of  peso 
Visigoths  were  allowed  to  retain  the  cons 
Septimania,  comprising  the  sea-coast  troi 
Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  co 
thence  lo  the  Loire  was  given  up  to  C 
lie  was  soon  after  honoured  by  the  em 
Anastastus  with  the  Roman  titles  of  patr, 


the  I 


and  Aug 


which    I 


tie  overthrew  the  little  indepei 
of  Uaul,  and  reduced  them  all  t 
thority.  In  eipiation  of  these  deei 
ed  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
ealous  for  the  catholic  faith.  Afte 
knowledged  king  of  all  the  Fraol 
be  died  at  Pari*  in  511,  in  the  ( 
■rar  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  t 
in  which,  alloyed  as  already  descx 
libited  great  prudence,  vigour,  and 
He  left  four  sons,  for  whom  tie  fou 
four  kingdoms.—  t'liirer*.  HiU.  Millet  1 
■  riliit.de  Fnm*.  Gibbon. 
CLOWES  (Witiiis.)  an  eminent  aur 
at !i turner  jn  the  16th  century.  He  w 
rgenn  in  the  English  nary  in  the  rei| 
icen  Elizabeth,  and  about  1573  he  settli 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospitals.  In  liBo 
■  Netherlands  by  the  queen's  t 
iperiiitend  the  care  of  the  worn 
the   army  of  the  earl  of   Lein 


to  hai 


usly  to  the  year  1 
Treatise  on  Syphi 
Cure   of    YVount 


llulckint.;,;  Biag. 

CLUBHF,  (Jousl    a  clergymi 
tlic  author  of  some  ingeniousTiIei 


■rory  pro 

at  King's  coll 
ng  taken  orders,  ohta 
.belli  and  Debeiihai 
177S,  at  the  age  of 
Tilings 


■a  of  HI 


Suffolk.     He 

venty.     Amo, 

titled"  The  I 

field,"  Intend. 

tnolngists  ;  mill  a  six  rt  piece  on  Physiogno 

besides  which  he  published  a  sermon, 

a  "  Tetter   of  Advice   to  a   Young  Cta 
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man." — Nichols's  Lit.  Ante,  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tum. 

CLUVIER  or  CLUVERITJS  (Philip)  a 
Itf arned  scholar  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dantzic,  and  was  gent  by  his  father 
to  I/eyden,  where  he  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  younger  Scaliger,  to  apply  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  geography.  Not 
choosing  to  adopt  the  legal  profession  for  which 
he  was  intended,  he  entered  into  the  imperial 
army,  and  served  two  years  in  the  wars  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  He  then  travelled  in 
Kn gland,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  ;  after 
which  he  settled  at  Ley  den,  where  he  died  in 
1623,  aged  forty- three.  His  principal  works 
are — "  Germania  Antiqua — Sicilia  Antiqua — 
Italia  Antiqua,"  1619,  folio;  and  an  "Intro- 
duction to  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography/' 
which  was  a  posthumous  publication,  and  has 
been  several  times  reprinted.  Cluvier  is  said 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, German,  French,  English,  Flemish,  Ita- 
lian, Hungarian,  and  Polish  languages,  and  to 
have  spoken  them  all  fluently. — Biog.  Univ. 
Moreri. 

COBB.  There  were  two  English  poets  of 
this  name.  Samuel,  the  elder,  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
of  which  foundation  he  afterwards  became 
head  master.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege Cambridge,  in  1702,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  "  Remarks  on  Virgil,"  and  an  octavo 
volume  of  poems  in  1700.  He  also  translated 
the  "  Muscipula ;"  modernized  the  "  Mil- 
ler's Tale,"  from  Chaucer ;  assisted  Ozell  in 
his  translations  of  Boileau ;  and  Rowe  in  his 
"  Callipadia."  4t  The  Female  Reign,"  and 
"  The  Oak  and  Briar,"  a  fable,  are  also 
ascribed  to  him.  He  died  young  in  1713. — 
James,  the  younger,  was  born  in  1756,  and 
was  secretary  to  the  hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  writ* 
ing  for  the  stage,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
comic  operas,  and  seme  minor  dramatic  pieces 
of  merit.  Among  his  most  successful  effusions 
are  the  "  Haunted  Tower,"  and  the  "  Siege 
of  Belgrade/'  (which  are  still  considered  stock 
pieces  ;)  "  Love  in  the  East/'  "The  Humour- 
ist," &c.  &c.     He  died  in  1818. 

COBENTZEL  or  COBENZL  (Charles 
Count  de)  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  counsellor  of 
state,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  born  at  Laybach  in  Carniola, 
and  entered  when  young  into  the  career  of  di- 
plomacy. His  services  during  the  commo- 
tions in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa, were  rewarded  with  the  favour  of  the 
court ;  and  in  1753  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. Though  fond  of  pleasure  he  was  a  very 
active  governor,  and  by  no  means  inattentive 
to  affairs  of  state.  He  loved  and  protected 
the  arts  and  literature,  and  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Brussels.  Va- 
rious plans  of  reform  in  the  church  and  state 
were  adopted  under  his  government,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  who  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  hit  talents.     He  died  at  Brussels,  Ja- 
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nuary  f  Oth,  1770. — Lewis  Count  de  Cobent- 
zel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  at  Brus- 
sels in  1753.  He  became  a  diplomatist ;  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  whose  favour 
he  secured  by  his  gallantry,  and  by  composing 
and  himself  playing  comedies  at  her  private 
theatre.  In  1795  he  concluded  a  grand  triple 
alliance  between  Russia,  England,  and  Au- 
stria, against  the  French  republic.  Being  re- 
called to  Vienna  the  following  year,  he  was 
again  employed  in  political  negociations.  He 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  between  Au- 
stria and  France,  in  October  1797 ;  in  the 
month  of  December  he  concluded  the  military 
convention  with  Buonaparte  at  Rastadt ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  held  a  conference  at 
Seltz,  with  Francis  de  Neufchateau,  a  member 
of  the  executive  directory.  He  then  returned 
to  Petersburg,  whence  he  was  summoned,  aad 
sent  to  Luneville ;  and  there  be  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  France,  in  February  1801. 
A  few  months  after  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  state  and  conferences,  and  vice-chancel- 
lor for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at 
Vienna.  On  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition 
against  France  in  1805,  the  count  de  Cobent- 
zel  was  dismissed  from  office  ;  and  he  died  at 
Vienna,  February  22d,  1808. — Philip  Count 
de  Cobektzel,  cousin  of  the  last  mentioned, 
was  born  in  Carniola  in  1741.  He  was  made 
a  counsellor  of  finance  in  1762,  and  afterwards 
privy  counsellor  at  Brussels.  In  1779  he  was 
employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Teschen.  In  1790  he  was  sent 
into  Brabant  to  treat  with  the  insurgent  Ne- 
therlander ;  but  the  states  refused  to  receive 
him,  on  which  he  retired  to  Luxembourg, 
where  he  published  a  declaration  by  which 
the  emperor  of  Germany  revoked  all  those 
edicts  which  had  caused  the  insurrection,  and 
re-established  the  previous  state  of  affairs 
His  failure  on  this  occasion  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  again  employed  till  1801, 
when  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  through 
the  credit  of  his  cousin ;  and  he  remained 
there  till  1805.  He  died  August  30th  1810. 
Bios.  Univ. 

COCCEIUS.  There  were  two  eminent  scho- 
lars of  this  name  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
both  natives  of  Bremen,  and  educated  at  Ley- 
den,  where  John  the  elder,  born  in  160. J  was 
professor  of  theology*  He  gave  rise  to  a  sect 
known  in  Holland  by  the  name  of  Cocceians, 
who,  following  his  opinions,  •considered  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  mere  type  or  metaphorical 
representation  of  Christ,  and  his  religion.  The 
book  of  Revelations  was  more  especially  the 
object  of  his  study,  whence  he  became  a  warm 
assertor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millenium.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  other 
!  writings  on  divinity,  fill  ten  folio  volumes ; 
j  besides  a  posthumous  work  in  1  vols,  folio, 
I  entitled  "  Opera,  Anecdota,  Theologies,  et 
Philologica,"  printed  in  1708.  He  died  in 
1669  at  Leyden.  Henry,  the  second,  was 
born  in  1644.  Directing  his  attention  to  thft 
study  of  the  law,   be  Vacant  dbtinfoftstei 
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work*  occupy  four  quarto  volumes,  nod  consist 
of  TsrioBi  treatises  on  law  sn J  jurisprudence  ; 
they  art-  entitled — "  Frodromus  Justitiss  Gen- 
liuru ,"  "Juris  l'ublici  prudeotia  cotnpen- 
diose  Eihibita;"  "Theses,"  ice.  &c.  In 
1713  he  was  raised  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  ba- 
ron of  the  empire,  and  died  in  1710,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son  Samuel,  bora  at  Frankfort, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  title,  and  afterwards 
became  grand  chancellor  of  Prussia,  under 
Frederick  the  Great.  At  the  command  of 
that  monarch  he  had  ■  principal  ban 
drawing  up  the  Frederican  code  which  ap^ 
edin  1747,  in  3  vols.  8vo.     He  also  published 

"  Da  Jure  belli  i-t  Tacit."  His  death  took  place 
in  17.15.— Merevi     Kim*.  Diet.  Hist. 

COCHLtEUS  (John)    one  of  the  earliest 

lion,  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  bora  in  1479. 
He  wrote  with  great  bitterness  against  Luther, 
Calvin,  Melancthon,  Xe.  the  former  of  whom 
especially,  ho  attacked  with  great  severity,  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Do  Aclis  et  ScriprisLu- 
theri."  A  cuturoversv  between  him  and  Di 
Morrison,  an  English  divine,  on  tbe  subject  ol 
Henry  V Ill's,  marriage  with  Anne  lioleyn, 
was  carried  on  with  much  asperity  on  both 
■idea.  He  also  published  a  curious  history 
of  (he  Hussites,  in  one  folio  volume,  which 
aidcred  the  l>est  production  of  his  pen. 
'*"  '  It  Breslaw,  January  10,  1S5IJ. 
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and  elegan 


ne,  noble  and 
aimple.  Vet  in  private  company  he  ' 
have  been  taciturn  and  inanimate.  I  lis  works 
were  collected  in  6  vols.  410,  and  consist  of 
pleadings,  memorials,  consultati 
&c.  J  but  (hough  their  style  is  pure,  and  they 
contain  much  sound  reasoning,  they  scarcely 
seemed  worthy  of  so  great  an  orator.  He  died 
'  uity.— M. 
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COCHIN  (CriABLis  Nicholas)  a 
designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  I 
ldaa.     His  plates  were  correctly  draw: 
engraved  nitli  spirit.    1  lis  sou,  Chnrles  > 

panied  the  manmia  de  Marigny  in  > 
through  Italy,  which  be  published  undt 
title  of"  Travels  in  Italy."  He  was  keeper 
of  the  designs  in  (be  Louvre,  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St  Michael,  and  secrntary  to  th 
demy  of  Fainting.  Ilesides  tho  '•  Ira 
Italy,"  lie  published  ■'  Letters  on  th 
tures  of  Herculaneum  ;"  ■•  Dissertation  on  the 
tiled  of  light  nnd  Shade;"    "Letters 


Lines  of  Slodi  and  lleahaya."  The  ■ 
ber  of  his  plates  is  immense,  and  the; 
eiecuted  with  great  judgment  nod   spir 
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[AM  Dot 


»). 


COCHRAN  (William)  a  portrait  pa 

some    celebrity,    born    at    Stratbave 

Clydesdale,   N.  IJ.  December  13,   1738. 

the  age  of  twenty-three  be  went  to  Ital; 

Home,  under  his  countryman  ( 

Returning   to  Glasgow,  in  * 

city  he  had  first  commenced  artist,  be  too 

id  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  hi 
Is  were  held,  and  realized  a  respectabl 
dependence.  In  addition  to  portrait  pain 
he  occasionally  produced  historical  pieces 
of  which,  his  "Dtedalui,"  and  "  Endym 
rank  high  in  the  opinion  or  connoisseurs. 
died  at  Glasgow,  October  23,  178.">,  and 
buried  in  the  cathedral  there. — Gercti.  Afi 
COCKBURN  (Catiiakikb)  an  em 
authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  captain  I 
Trotter  of  tho  navy,  and  was  bom  in  Lb 

at  an  early  age  became  a  convert  to 
pery.  At  tbe  age  of  seventeen  she  prodtu 
tragedy  called  ■■  Agnes  de  Castro,"  fou 
upon  a  French  novel,  and  performed  will 
plause.  Two  years  after  she  wrote  ano 
entitled  "  Futal  Friendship, "  which  is  t 
dered  her  best  piece,  and  was  performe 
the  theatre  in  LincolnVinn  Fields,     She 


'  Defen. 


r  aftei 


mained.  Previously  to  this  abe  had  i 
two  poems  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Mai 
rough,  a  comedy,  nod  her  last  tragedy,  ci 
"  The  Revolution  of  Sweden,"  foundn 
the  history  of  GuStavuS  Kricson.  In  : 
she  married  Mr  Cockburn,  a  clergyman  o 
church  of  England,  but  of  Scotch  eitrac 
In  cousenuencc  of  his  hesitation  concerning 
oath  of  abjuration  required  at  the  accessk 
George  I,  he  lost  all  employment  in 
church,  ond  was  obliged  to  support  his  fa 
nn  the  small  salary  of  an  usher  at  a  school. 
17z6  she  again  defended  Locke  in  a  "  L. 
to  l)r  Holdsworth,"  who  bod  attacked 
opinion  on  die  risurr»ction  of  the  body  ; 
wrote  a  "  Vindicatw 


.Mr  l,!),:l 


■t   pn. 


death.  In  173S  Mr  Cockfc 
having  overcome  bis  scruples,  was  soon  i 
presented  to  the  living  of  l«ng  Horaeley, : 
Morpeth,  where  they  did  not  reside  1 
Mrs  Cockburns  neit  productions  t 


1    UJ-Oll 


Duty   a 


e  Writ 


■rmng  tl 
id  Moral  Obligation."  printed  ii. 
■  iiisiory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,' 
1743.  On  the  publication  of  Dr  Kutherfc 
"  Kssay  on  the   Nature    and   Obligahoni 
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Virtue, ' •  ])lacing  the  foundation  of  morals 
upon  a  selfish  principle,  Mrs  Cockburn  un- 
dertook a  confutation  of  it,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1747,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks 
upon  the  Principles  and  Reasonings  in  Dr 
Rutherford's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Virtue,  in  Vindication  of  the  contrary 
Principles  and  Reasonings  enforced  in  the 
Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Clarke."  This 
seems  to  have  revived  the  attention  of  the 
public  towards  her ;  and  a  plan  was  formed  of 
publishing  all  her  works  by  subscription,  but 
she  died  before  it  could  be  executed.  The 
death  of  her  husband  preying  upon  her  mind, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  painful  disease,  and  ex- 
pired at  Long  Horselev  in  1749,  in  her  seven- 
ty-first year. — Biog,  Brit. 

COCrCER  (Edward)  a  penman  and  arith- 
metician, was  born  in  London  in  1631.  His 
principal  work  was  his  "  Vulgar  Arithme- 
tic," which  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death,  and  went  through  forty  editions ;  he 
was  also  the  author  of  "Decimal  Arithmetic," 
which  was  not  so  successful.  His  skill  in  cal- 
ligraphy is  celebrated  by  Mr  Evelyn  ;  and  he 
published  fourteen  copy-books  engraved  with 
his  own  hand.    He  died  in  1677. — Massey. 

COCLES  (Publius  Horatius)  celebrated 
for  an  extraordinary  act  of  valour,  was  nephew 
of  the  consul  Horatius  Pul villus,  and  descend- 
ed from  one  of  the  three  Horatii.  On  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena,  king  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  pursued  over  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Tiber,  which  joined  that  suburb  and 
the  city.  Three  brave  Romans,  Horatius 
Code*,  Titus  Herminius,  and  Sp.  Largius, 
sustained  the  attack  of  the  Etruscans  on  the 
bridge  until  the  rest  got  safe  across,  but  at 
length  the  two  latter  retiring,  Codes  maintain- 
ed his  post,  and  received  on  his  shield  all  the 
javelins  of  the  enemy.  On  hearing  the  crash  of 
the  bridge,  which  the  Romans  were  breaking 
down,  he  leapt  into  the  river  and  swam,  with 
his  armour,  to  the  bank.  A  statue  was  raised 
to  his  honour,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant 
of  land. — Livy.  Valer.  Maxim,  Dionyt.  Ha- 
licarn. 

CODINUS  (George)  curopalates,  or  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  the  care  of  the  palace 
at  Constantinople,  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  two  treatises  in 
Greek,  one  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople, 
the  other  concerning  the  officers  of  the  palace 
and  those  of  the  church  in  that  city.  They 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Francis  Junius 
and  George  Douza,  and  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  Paris  in  1615.  The  former  has  since 
been  printed  at  the  royal  press  at  Paris,  with 
the  notes  of  Lambecius,  and  the  other  pieces 
with  those  of  Goar. — Moreri. 

CODR1NGTON  (Christopher)  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  distinguished  himself 
more  by  bis  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
learning,  than  by  his  own  productions.  He 
was  descended  from  a  Gloucestershire  family, 
but  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  1668.  lie 
received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  after 
Bioo.  Dict.— No.  XXXIII 
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having  been  a  student  at  Christchurch  college, 
he  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  in  that  univer 
sity.    Subsequently  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Leeward  islands.     His  death 
took  place  at  Barbadoes  in  1710  ;  and  his  re* 
mains,  being  brought  to  England,  were  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  All  Souk.     To  that  college 
he  bequeathed   his  books,  and    the  sum   of 
10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  fur- 
ther furnishing  a  library.   This  structure,  which 
was  begun  in  1717,  is  built  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  college  chapel.    A  statue  of  the  foun- 
der, with  a  commemorative  inscription,  wp* 
erected  in  1750.    Mr  Codrington  wrote  sane 
Latin  poems,  published  in  the  "  Musae  An 
glicana  ;"  and  a  copy  of  English  verses,  ad 
dressed  to  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  on  his  dispen- 
sary.— Biog.    Brit.     Pointer**    Antiquities  of 
Oxford. 

COECK  or  KOECK  (Peter)  a  painter  and 
engraver  on  wood;  also  called  Peter  Van 
Aelst,  was  born  at  Alost  in  1500,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  at  Brussels.  He 
visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels, 
he  was  engaged  by  some  speculators  to  paint 
the  cartoons  for  a  manufacture  of  tapestry 
they  designed  establishing  in  Turkey ;  he  con- 
sequently visited  Constantinople,  and  while 
there,  made  some  admirable  drawings  of  the 
Turks,  which  he  afterwards  engraved  on  wood* 
The  project  not  succeeding,  he  returned  to 
Brussels,  and  painted  historical  pictures,  as 
well  as  portraits,  and  died  painter  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V  in  1550. — Strutt. 

COFFEY  (Charles)  a  dramatic  writer  and 
performer,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
died  in  1745.  He  composed  nine  comedies 
between  1729  and  1745 ;  all  of  which  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion  except  "  The  Devil 
to  Pay,  or  the  Wives  Metamorphosed,"  which 
very  amusing,  and  still  popular  farce,  was  alter- 
ed from  an  older  production.  Coffey,  who 
was  deformed  in  his  person,  was  accustomed 
to  laugh  at  his  own  figure  ;  and  having  a  be- 
nefit once  at  Dublin,  he  made  bis  appearance 
in  the  character  of  iEsop. — Biog.  Dram. 

COG  AN  (Thomas)  an  ingenious  physician 
and  writer  on  ethical  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy. He  was  a  native  of  Rowell  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  being  designed  for  the  cleri- 
cal profession  among  the  presbyterian  dissen- 
ters, he  received  his  education  at  an  academy 
at  Kibworth,  kept  by  the  father  of  the  late  Dr 
Aikin.  On  completing  his  studies,  he  became 
minister  to  a  congregation  at  Amsterdam  ;  but 
having  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  fortune,  he 
resigned  his  situation,  and  went  to  Ley  den  to 
study  physic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his 
doctor  s  degree  in  1767.  Returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  practised  as  a  physician  in 
London,  where  he  was  connected  with  Dr 
William  Hawes  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  of  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  became  registrar.  He  again  went 
to  the  continent,  and  remained  there  till  the 
disturbances  consequent  to  the  French  Revo* 
lution  obliged  him  to  seekatafet 
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In  England,  where  lie  passed  the  remain der  of 
his  life,  amidst  professional  avocations  and 
literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  1818,  aged 
eighty-two.  Dr  Cogan's  principal  works  are 
— "A  Tour  on  the  Rhinp,"  1794,  2  vols. 
8vo  ;  "  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions ;"  "  Theological  Disquisitions  ;"  and 
"  Ethical  Questions  ;"  and  he  also  translated 
a  physiological  treatise  of  professor  Camper, 
on  the  Natural  Difference  of  the  Human  fea- 
tures.— Ann.  Biog. 

COGGLESHALLE  (Ralph)  an  English 
Cistercian  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Coggleshalle, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
wes  when  it  was  besieged  by  Saladin.  He 
died  about  1228.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
••  Chronicle  of  the  Holy  Land,"  printed  at 
Paris  in  1729. — Moreri. 

COHAUSEN  (John  Henry)  physician  to 
the  prince  bishop  of  Munster,  was  a  native  of 
Hildesheim,  and  died  at  Munster,  July  13th, 
1750,  aged  eighty -four.  He  wrote  a  great 
deal ;  but  chiefly  on  whimsical  subjects,  and 
amused  himself  with  giving  odd  titles  to  his 
books.  One  of  his  productions  ( which  are  all 
in  the  Latin  language)  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Campbell,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hermippus  Redivivus.  (See  Campbell, 
John).  This  work  displays  extensive  read- 
ing, and  is  interspersed  with  many  curious 
hints  and  observations,  the  introduction  of 
which  obviously  formed  a  grand  part  of  the 
author's  design.  His  nephew,  S.  E.  E.  Co- 
il ausen,  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  elegant 
Latin,  with  a  complete  notice  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercium  Literarium,  Frank- 
fort, 1746  and  1764,  torn.  i.  and  iii. — Biog. 
Univ. 

CO  HORN  (Mkmnon)  a  Dutch  general  and 
engineer,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  fortification, 
of  which  numerous  proofs  are  yet  extant  in 
the  Netherlands,  especially  Bergen -op- Zoom, 
which  he  himself  considered  as  a  master-piece 
in  the  art.  He  was  born  in  1632,  and  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  at  a  very  early  age,  gave 
promise  of  future  ability  in  the  science,  which 
his  subsequent  exertions  amply  redeemed.  In 
1692,  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  he  commanded 
the  fortress,  the  defences  of  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  against  his  no  less  cele- 
brated rival  in  engineering,  Yauban.  Cohorn 
abed  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at 
the  Hague  in  1704.  A  work  of  his,  on  the  art 
of  fortification,  written  originally  in  his  native 
tongue,  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  is  still  considered  a  standard 
book. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

COINTE(Charli:s  le)  a  native  of  Troyes, 
born  November  4,  1611.  He  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  some  learning  and  considerable  anti- 
quarian research ;  the  fruits  of  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical 
history  of  France  from  the  middle  of  the  third, 
to  that  of  the  ninth  century.  The  first  volume 
laborious  work  was  published  in  folio 
t,  the  eighth  and  last  in  1679.  He  was 
^the  oratory,  but  so  circumscribed  were 
I  his  finances,  that  it  it  doubtful 
'  i  wnld  ever  have  seen  the 


light,  but  for  the  munificence  of  Culler 
patronage  procured  him  a  jienMon  oi 
livres.     He  died  January  18,  1681,  \ 
1  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

COKAYNE  (Sir  Aston)  a  cavali 
matic  writer,  and  poet  of  the  serenta? 
tury,  born  at  EIraston,  Derbyshire, 
Having  completed  his  education  at 
college,  Cambridge,  he,  as  it  was  t 
fashion  with  all  young  men  of  qualit 
the  grand  tour,  and  afterwards  resided 
ley  in  Warwickshire,  a  family  estate, 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  espoi 
1  king's  party,  and  being  obnoxious  to  i 
verians,  lx>th  on  account  of  his  political 
ligious  principles,  the  latter  of  whic 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  his  j 
suffered  accordingly.  A  collection  < 
and  poems  of  his  composition  printed  i 
are  yet  extant  but  rare.  His  death  toe 
in  1634. — Biog.  Brit. 

COKE  (Sir  Edward)  one  of  the  m< 
nent  of  English  lawyers,  was  the  son 
bert  Coke,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  Nor 
whose  scat  of  Melcham  he  was  born  i 
I  le  received  his  early  education  at  tli 
school  of  Norwich,  whence  he  was  rem 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  From  t 
versity  he  went  to  London,  and  was 
in  the  loner  Temple.  He  pleaded  1 
cause  in  1578,  and  was  appointed  re 
Lyon's  Inn,  where  his  lectures  were  mi 
quentcd.  His  reputation  and  practice 
increased,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  sitw 
great  respectability  and  affluence,  by  a 
age  with  a  co-heiress  of  the  Paston 
which  alliance  produced  both  fortui 
connexions.  He  was  chosen  reader 
cities  of  Norwich  and  of  Coventry  ;  n 
gaged  in  all  the  great  causes  at  W'estn 
hall,  and  in  the  35tb  of  Elizabeth, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  coun 
speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons.  In 
he  became  solicitor-general,  and  soo 
attorney-general ;  and  the  death  of  liii 
who  brought  him  ten  children,  gave  hii 
ther  opportunity  of  increasing  his  influei 
a  marriage  with  the  widow  lady  Hatton 
to  the  minister  Burleigh.  He  acted  th« 
part  of  a  crown  lawyer  in  all  state  pi 
tions  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  tl 
under  his  management  as  attorneys 
was  that  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
which  he  conducted  with  great  as 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  1  L 
kuightcd.  The  celebrated  trial  of  Sir  1 
Raleigh  followed,  in  which  Coke  displi 
degree  of  arrogance  to  the  court,  and  o 
cour  and  insult  towards  the  prisoner, 
was  universally  condemued  at  the  tim< 
has  been  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
upon  his  character  by  all  posterity.  C 
discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  plol 
obtained  great  credit  by  the  clearnrs 
sagacity  with  which  he  stated  the  evid 
and  in  1606  he  became  chief  just 
the  Common  Pleas.  In  1613  he  sutcee 
the  important  office  of  chief  justice  c 
court  of  King's  Bench,  but  was  in  muc 
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•  livour  with  James  than  his  rival  lord  Bacon. 
He  was  in  fact  too  wary  and  staunch  a  lawyer 
to  commit  himself  on  the  subject  of  preroga- 
tive ;  and  as  his  temper  was  rough,  and  his 
attachment  to  law  truly  professional,  he  could 
scarcely  forbear  involving  himself  with  a  court 
government  so  aibitrary  in  principle  as  that  of 
James.  The  honourable  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  execrable  affair  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  king's 
wretched  minions,  Somerset  and  his  countess, 
for  that  atrocious  murder,  made  him  enemies  ; 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  dispute  in  which 
he  erroneously  engaged  with  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, to  remove  him,  in  1616,  both  from  the 
council  and  his  post  of  chief  justice.  His  real 
offence  however  was  a  refusal  to  favour  the 
new  favourite  Villicrsin  some  pecuniary  mat- 
ter. Coke  meanly  made  up  this  breach  by 
marrying  his  youngest  daughter,  with  a  large 
fortune,  to  the  elder  brother  of  Villiers,  and 
was  in  consequence  reinstated  in  the  council 
in  1617,  and  actively  engaged  in  prosecutions 
for  corruption  of  office,  and  other  crimes,  of 
a  nature  to  recruit  an  exhausted  treasury  by 
the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines.  He  however 
supported  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
with  great  tenacity  ;  for  which,  after  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  in  1651,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  He  was  however  quick- 
ly liberated  ;  but  was  again  expelled  the  privy 
council,  with  peculiar  marks  of  displeasure, 
on  the  part  of  James.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  I  he  was  nominated  sheriff  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
chosen  member  for  the  county,  which  however 
he  after  all  represented  in  the  parliament 
which  met  in  1622.  The  remainder  of  his 
career  was  highly  popular  ;  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  speeches  for  redress  of 
grievances ;  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  proceed  against  any  individual  how- 
ever exalted ;  openly  named  Buckingham  as 
the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  finally  sealed  his  services  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution  by  proposing  and  fram- 
ing the  famous  "  Petition  of  Rights,"  the  most 
explicit  declaration  of  English  liberty  which 
had  then  appeared.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  soon  followed,  sent  him  in  retirement  to 
his  house  at  Stoke  Pogeis  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
iu  tranquillity.  He  died  in  September  1634, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  numerous  posterity  and  a  large 
fortune.  Sir  Edward  <?oke  was  a  great  law- 
yer, but  a  great  lawyer  only.  In  mere  legal 
learning  he  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded  ; 
but  he  was  essentially  defective  in  the  higher 
merits  of  order,  systematic  arrangement,  and 
regard  to  general  principles,  without  which 
law  is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  un- 
deservin  g  the  name  of  science.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted however,  that  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially his  Commentary  on  Littleton's  Treatise 
on  1'enures,  form  a  vast  repository  of  legal 
erudition.  In  short,  he  was  a  mau  of  immense 
professional  research  and  great  sagacity  and 
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perseverance  in  a  chosen  pursuit;  and,  c* 
usual,  more  philosophical  and  general  powers 
were  sacrificed  to  its  exclusiveness.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — 1.  "  Reports  from  1600  to 
1615  ;"  *.  "A  Book  of  Entries,"  folio,  1614 ; 
3.  "  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  in 
four  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Com- 
mentary on  Littleton's  Tenures ;  the  second  a 
Commentary  on  Magna  Charta  and  other  sta- 
tutes ;  the  third,  the  Criminal  Laws,  or  Pleat 
of  the  Crown ;  and  the  fourth,  an  Account  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  King- 
dom. 4.  "  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and  Mainprise/' 
1637,  4to;  5.  "  Reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Fines,  27  Edw.  I,"  1862,  4to ;  6.  ••  Com- 
plete Copyholder,"  1640,  4to.— Bu>£.  Brit. 
Aikins  G.  Biog. 

COKE  (Thomas)  an  eminent  missionary, 
was  born  in  1747  at  Brecon  in  South  Wales, 
at  which  place  his  father  was  surgeon.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  college  school  at 
Brecon,  and  was  thence  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Jesus'  college.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
chosen  common-councilman,  and  four  years 
afterwards  chief  magistrate  of  the  borough  of 
Brecon,  which  situations  he  filled  with  honour. 
In  1775  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  and  soon 
after  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
John  Wesley,  who  soon  brought  him  over  to 
his  own  opinions ;  and  in  1780  appointed  him 
to  superintend  the  London  district;  he  also 
made  him  one  of  the  trustees,  on  his  execution 
of  the  deed  of  declaration  as  to  all  his  chapels 
In  1784  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Worth 
America,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the 
war  between  that  country  and  England,  he 
presented  to  general  Washington  an  address 
on  behalf  of  the  American  methodists,  whose 
cause  he  defended  throughout  with  great  seal. 
So  long  as  Dr  Coke  preserved  silence  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery,  the  Americans  fa- 
voured him ;  out  on  his  opposing  that  inhuman 
traffic,  he  roused  their  indignation,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  their  vengeance. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  had  some  misun- 
derstanding with  Mr  Wesley,  who,  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  expected  more  submission 
than  Dr  Coke  was  inclined  to  bestow.  He 
accordingly  determined  on  visiting  Nova  Sco- 
tia, but  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked,  took  refuge  in  the 
harbour  of  Antigua,  which  led  him  to  preach 
there,  and  to  visit  several  other  islands ;  and 
he  examined  the  state  of  religion  generally 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  before 
he  again  returned  to  England.  He  made  alto- 
gether nine  voyages  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  on  the  same  pursuit,  and  met  with 
great  success  as  a  missionary.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible," 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  methodists ; 
"  A  History  of  the  West  Indies ;"  "  History 
of  the  Bible  ;"  "  An  Enlargement  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Christ ;"  "  Six  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Methodist  Societies  in  De- 
fence of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  Four  Dis- 
courses on  the  Duties  of  a  Minister  j"  and  the 
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■•  Life  of  Wesley,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
Henry  Mote.  In  1814  be  wiled  far  the  East 
Jndies,  but  died  suddenly  on  the  voyage.  Ut 
Coke  wu  lealous  in  hU  particular  opinion!, 
bat  not  a  bigot ;  (nd  tempered  bis  piety  with 
judgment,  nnd  bid  firmness  with  gentleness  of 
temper.  Hi*  prints  character  was  also  truly 
amiable,  nnd  he  died  very  widely  respected. — 
Life  b  i;  DrtK. 

COLBERT  (Jon*  Barrm)  a  celebrated 
French  statesman,  who  wse  descended 
Scottish  family,  but  iu  bom  at  Paris,  where 
his  father  wu  a  silk  merchant.  When  young 
be  obtained  an  office  in  the  household  of 
cardinal  Mazarine ;  nnd  that  minuter,  who 
employed  end  trusted  him  on  some  important 
occasions,  when  dying  recommended  Colbert 
en  warmly  to  Louis  XIV,  that  be  wu  imme- 
diately entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
finances,  with  the  appe!l*tiou  of  comptrollcr- 
Iteneral,  that  of  intendant  being  suppressed, 
lie  reduced  the  affairs  of  his  department  to 
order  and  regularity,  and  improved  the  re- 
venues of  the  state  by  the  adoption  of  measure* 
calculated  to  increase  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1664  lie  was  made  super 
intendeut  of  the  royal  edifices,  in  which  office 
he  signalized  him*el*  by  carrying  into  effect  the 
building  of  the  Louvre  and  many  other  public 
structures  of  importance,  lie  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciem 
1666  he  procured  the  foundation  ol 
Academy  of  Science*  and  Belles  Lettres/of 
which  he  invited  Uuygens  and  other  eminent 
foreigner*  to  become  members,  together  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  literati. 
To  him  al*0  wa*  owing  the  institution  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  The  mari- 
time prosperity  of  France  was  not  leu  the  ob- 
ject of  hia  solicitude.  He  erected  arsenals  at 
Marseilles,  Toulon,  Brest,  and  other  sea-ports 
which  he  kept  well  provided  with  naval  and 
military  stores  ;  built  ship*,  and  fitted  on 
jr  perhaps  to  any  which  Franci 
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circumstance*  of  his  life,  his  acquaint**: 
literature  wa*  in  fart  Tery  limited.  _  H 
tainted  in  his  bouse  the  «bW  Gsdlois,  ■ 
the  Journal  de*  Ssvaua,  who.  according 
oeul-Marville,  assisted  him  in  learajn 
or  reviving  his  knowledge  of  that  h 
He  spitefully  add*:  "  M.  Cralloi*  ne 
■a  peine  ni  son  Latin  a  «nseigner  cell 
a  M.  Colbert,"  a  sarcasm,  the  wit  c 
would  be  lost  iu  translation.  This)  ruin 
bestowed  on  him  a  patent  of  nobility, 
title  of  marquis  de  Seignelai,  which  di 
to  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him  i 
if  secretary  of  Mate,  and  panics) 
tinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to  i 
'aire.  He  died  November  3,  16i 
hirty-nine.— Joi[Nli*PTT5iCoL*iar. 
le  Torcy,  a  younger  son  of  the  great 
ma  foreign  secretary  of  state  and 
general  of  the  port*  under  Lewis  X 
was  employed  also  as  m  diplomatist 
wrote  "  Memoirs*  poor  aervir  a  ITlii 
Negotiations,  depuut  le   trait*  de  By 

Si'i  la  paii  d'UtrecliL,"  He  died  in 
iog.  Utuv.  Perrautt  II.  J.  Caste 
'  a  Joui-buiu. 
GOLDEN  (Cnwiiiisia)  a  Scot 
cian,  bom  in  1688.  After  having 
hi*  studies  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to 

.-here  be  exercised  hi*  prole* 
great  reputation.     "-  " 
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of  commerce  he  formed  a  canal  of  c< 
cation  between  the  Mediterranean  ; 
illantic  ;  established  the  Eaat  and  V 
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fain,  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
lie  died  September  6,  1683,  at  the  age  ot 
niity-four,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  prosper- 
ous statesmen  France  ever  produced.  By  hit 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James  Charrou, 
governor  of  Blois,  he  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  married  to 
the  dukes  of  Chevreuse,  Beauvillien  and  Mor. 
temar.  The  private  and  personal  character  ol 
Colbert  was  respectable,  though  he  was  not 
without  bis  foibles.  He  belonged  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  be  collected  a  valuable  library 
of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  affected  the  air  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, though,   a*  may  be  supposed   from  the 
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tender  induced  him  to  recross  the 
He  then  settled  in  the  province  of  Nt 
and  puichased  a  considerable  quantit] 
widen  he  employed  himself  in  bringii 
state  of  cultivation.  In  1761  he  w 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province, 
the  absence  of  governor  Trjoo  he  < 
his  ability  in  the  management  of  affi 
formed  several  benevolent  estabiiihme 
held  the  office  again  in  1775.  and 
following  year.  Some  medical  wot 
published  by  him  ;  but  he  i*  beat  knoi 
author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Fire 
Nations."  London  1745.  Governor 
was  distinguished  for  his  acquaint*! 
Botany.     He  sent  a  great  many   t 
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appellation  ofColdenia.—  Bing.  Utiv. 
COLE  (Henri)  dean  of  St  Paul's 
man  Catholic  divine  who  flourished  dr 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  wa* 
of  tiodshill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  i 
elected  from  Winchester  school  to  a 
ship  at  New  College, '  Oxford.  Hai 
duated  as  a  bachelor  in  civil  law  hi 
Italy,  nnd  on  hi*  return  practised  fin 
iu  the  Court  of  Arches.  Shortly  nftei 
mined  considerable  church  prefennei 
Henry  the  VIHth.being  collated  to  tl 
of  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  with  a  sta 
Paul's  cathedral,  and  an  archdeam 
which  he  retained,  together  with  the 
ship  of  his  college,  to  which  he  wu  el 
l.VIK,  with  the  living  of  Newton  Luoj 
Bucks,  annexed.  In  the  next  reign  1 
he  sent  in  hi*  resignation  of  all  his  h< 
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but  on  th*  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
part j  under  queen  Mary,  came  again  into  favour, 
and  was  raised  to  the  provostship  of  Eton. 
When  archbishop  Cranmer  was  brought  to  the 
stake,  Dr  Cole  was  present  at  the  execution, 
and  preached  on  the  occasion.  In  1556  he 
reached  the  highest  step  of  his  preferment, 
being  appointed  that  year  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
and  judge  of  the  Arches  Court.  He  enjoyed 
his  prosperity  however  but  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, the  queen,  his  mistress,  with  whom  he 
was  in  great  favour,  dying  witliin  two  years  of 
his  elevation  to  the  deanery  ;  when  her  suc- 
cessor Elizabeth  not  only  stripped  him  of  all 
his  honours  and  emoluments,  but  sent  him  into 
confinement.  He  survived  the  ruin  of  his 
party  till  the  year  1519,  but  never  recovered 
his  liberty.  A  disputation,  which  he  held 
publicly  at  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
has  been  published;  as  also  some  sermons 
and  polemical  tracts  on  the  great  question 
which  agitated  the  times  in  which  he  lived. — 
Bio*.  Brit. 

COLE  (Thomas) a  dissenting  minister,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster  school, 
and  was  elected  student  of  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford ;  became  principal  at  St  Mary's  Hall  in 
1656,  where  he  was  tutor  to  Mr  Locke.    At 
the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity, and  settled  in  London,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the   lecturers  at  Pinner's -hall. 
I  lis  works  are — "  A  Discourse  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ;"    "A  Treatise  on  Imputed 
Righteousness;"   "  A  Discourse  of  Regenera- 
tion,   Faith,   and  Repentance ;"     8vo.     He 
died  in  1697.    An  anecdote  is  related  by  Dr 
Pulteney  of  a  Mr  Thomas  Cole,  a  minister  of 
Gloucester,  who  having  collected  an  Herba- 
rium, burnt  it  in  a  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  his  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties_Pa/m*r'«  Memorial.     Pulteney's  Sketches. 
COLE  (William)  a  clergyman  celebrated 
for  his    literary  and    antiquarian  eel  lections. 
He  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1714,  and 
received  his  education  at    Eton  school,   and 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  MA.     He  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Hornsey,  near  Ix>ndon,   in    1749, 
which  he  held  two  years  and  then  resigned. 
His  next  preferment  was  the  living  of  Bletch- 
ley  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  likewise 
relinquished ;  and  in  1767  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Milton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge. 
In  1774  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Burnham 
in  Buckinghamshire.     He  died  in  1782.    Mr 
Cole,  though  not  distinguished  as  an  author 
during  his  life,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Granger,  Gougb,  lord  Orford,  and  other  emi- 
nent antiquaries,  who  were  assisted  by  his  com  • 
munications  in  their  various  publications.     He 
formed  a  voluminous  collection  of  manuscripts, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  county  and  university  of 
Cambridge,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.    The  use  of  these  literary  trea- 
sures was  interdicted  for  a  certain  penod  by 
the  testator,  but  they  have  now  for  some  years 
been  accessible  to  the  public,  and  copious  ex- 
tracts from  them  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Monthly  Magaiine.    They  comprise  some  cu- 
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rious  anecdotes,  but  the  industry  of  the  collec* 
tor  is  throughout  much  more  conspicuous  than 
either  his  taste  or  liberality. — Nichols's  Lit* 
Anec.  of  19th  Cent. 

COLES  (Elisha).    There  were  two  of  this 
name,  uncle  and  nephew,   both    respectable 
scholars,  the  former  of  whom,   a  native  of 
Northamptonshire,  was  born  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.    He  at  first 
embarked  in  trade,   but  afterwards    became 
manciple  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  during 
the  commonwealth.    The  changes  which  took 
place  on  the  return  of  monarchy,  threw  him 
again  on  the  world  ;  he  however  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  clerkship  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.      In  his   religious 
principles  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest 
class,  and  published  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which    has    gone 
through  several  editions,  and  is  still  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  sect  to  which  he  be- 
longed.    He  died  in  1688. — The  nephew,  who 
was  also  born  in  the  same  county,  about  the 
year  1640,  entered  himself  of  the  college  of 
which  his  relation  was  a  retainer,  but  probably 
from  the  same  circumstance  which  caused  the 
dismissal  of  the  former,  quitted  it  without  gra- 
duating, and  supported  himself  by  private  tui- 
tion in  London,  till  an  usbership  becoming  va- 
cant at  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  he  succeeded 
to  the  situation,  but  lost  it  again  by  some  mis- 
conduct, the  particulars  of  which  have  not  been 
recorded.    Little  of  his  after  life  is  known  ; 
he  is  ascertained  however,  to  have  died  in 
Ireland  in  1680.    He  compiled  two  dictiona- 
ries ;  one  of  his  vernacular  language,  the  other 
of  Latin  and  English,  with  a  correspondent  ren- 
dering of  English  into  Latin.    Several  other 
writings  are   also  ascribed  to  him,  principally 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  tyro  in  literature, 
such  as — "  The  Young  Scholar's  best  Compa- 
nion ;"  "  A  Hieroglyphical  Bible  for  Youth  ;" 
"  A  Natural  Method  of  Learning  Latin,"  8vo  ; 
"  The  complete  English  Schoolmaster,"  8vo  ; 
"  A  System  of  Stenography ;"  a  treatise  bear- 
ing the  whimsical  title  "  Nolens  Volens,  or 
you  shall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no ;" 
and  a  short  devotional  tract  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelists. — Biog.  Brit. 

COLET(Dr  John)  the  eldest  of  twenty-two 
children,  belonging  to  sir  Henry  Colet,  knt. 
a  wealthy  citizen,  who  twice  filled  the  civic 
chair  of  London.    The  subject  of  this  memoir, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent patrons  of  learning  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  received  his  education  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford ;  whence  he  proceeded,  after  seven 
years'  application  to  a  strict  course  of  study, 
to  the   continent,   and  rapidly  attained  the 
personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Eras- 
mus, Budseus,  Lilly,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished scholars.    In  1485  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Dennington,  Suffolk  ;  and  eight 
years  after  to  that  of  Thyrning  in  Huntingdon- 
shire; and  gradually  acquiring  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation  for  learning  and  abilities,  was 
raised  in  1505  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's.    In 
this  situation  his  exertions  in  the  promotksv  *fc 
knowledge,  and  th*  «DAfirans£BXMs&  ^ras>| 
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him  lo  learned  men  fur  ihe  prosecution  ol'  >.-.h- 
lical  studies,  togt'ther  with  hi*   own  stannous, 
in  the    delivery  of  which  be   was   frequent, 
roused  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  bigottcd  co- 
tsmporaiies,  who  made    Fit/james   bishop  of 
London,  their  agent  in  denouncing  him  as  a 
schismatic  to  archbishop  War  ham.    That  pre- 
late, who  did  justice  to  his  motives,  refused 
to  entertain  the  complaint ;  and  Dr  Colet  soon 
after  commenced   the   great  undertaking  by 
which  he  is  principally  known  to  posterity.  The 
tudy  of  the  learned  languages  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  Greek  in  particular,  had  suffered 
much  discouragement  from  a  set  of  persons  as* 
Burning  the  name  of  Trojans,  who  denounced 
the  latter  tongue  as  altogether  useless,  and 
it  is  even  doubted  whether  the  dean  himself 
attained  to  any  great  proficiency  in  it  tiil  a 
late  period  of  his  life.     To  restore  this  im- 
portant branch  of  literature,  and  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  general  learning,  was  now  his  ob- 
ject;   in   furtherance   of  which  in   1512,    he 
founded  and  richly  endowed  St  Paul's  school 
for  the  instruction  of  one  hundred  and   lifty- 
tliree  scholars  gratis.    His  friend  William  Lilly 
became  the  first  head -master  of  his  infant  es- 
tablishment ;  for  the  use  of  which  the  Latin 
Grammar  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter,  was 
compiled  by  their  joint  exertions.     Dean  Colet 
did  not  survive  to  witness  the  Reformation,  to- 
wards which  the  diffusion  of  opinions,  such  as 
lie  entertained,  contributed  so  materially  ;  but 
after  baring  for  something   less   than   seven 
years,  promoted  aud  witnessed  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  his  school,  he  died   of  the  sweating 
sickness  then  so  generally  fatal,  September  16, 
1519.     He  bequeathed  his  school  to  the  guar- 
dianship and  superintendence  of  the  Mercer's 
company,  under  whose  auspices  it  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  and  by  whom  the  present 
handsome  edifice  at  the  east  end  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  was    rebuilt  from  the  foundation, 
on    the   original    site,    and    0]>ened    in    the 
spring  of  18SJ5.     A  life  of  dean  Colet  was  writ 
ten  by  Knight,  a  new  edition  of  which  has  ap- 
peared within  these  few  years. — Life  by  Knight. 
Bu>g.  Brit, 

COLIGNI  (Gasparddb)  admiral  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligni, 
and  was  born  in  1517.  He  was  created  l>y 
Henry  II,  colonel-general  of  the  French  in- 
fantry, and  employed  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
England  in  1550.  I  !«•  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  admiral  in  1552,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
Subbed  himself.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IL 
e  joined  the  party  of  the  Huguenots,  and  next 
to  the  prince  of  Conde  was  the  head  of  it,  and 
after  presenting  their  request  to  the  king  at 
the  assembly  of  Notables,  took  up  arms  against 
the  Guises.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dreuz,  St  Denys,  Jaruac,  and  Mon- 
contour.  It  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  Hu- 
guenots were  able  to  make  an  advantageous 
peace  in  1570;  which  was  however  only  in- 
tended to  blind  the  protestants,  and  effect  their 
ruin.  Coligni  was  invited  to  court,  and  the 
kiD«-^s«BsWsjr  -^Mtinsaanat  friendship  for 
h*  '■JsViahli  mm  to 
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repair  his  1ojm>i-s.  These  caresses  lulled  :l 

deuce  of  the  admiral,  though  some  ci  tli 

were  not  without  suspicion*,  winch  w-r 

strengthened  by  an    incidi-nt  which  h&; 

after  the  marriage  of  the  youn^  kiii£  -.h  .V 

()n  returning  from  the  Louvre,  a  nu>k< 

discharged  at  Coligni  from  a  window  :  " 

he   cried,  "  is  the    fruit  of  my  rcccnc; 

with  the  duke  of  Guiae."     The  kin -pre 

to  bo  very  indicant,  and  pnnr.i-ed  the  .'. 

that  the  affair  should  be  looked  into  :  b 

days  after  followed  the  horrible  affair  of  > 

tholomew,  August  21,  1572,  in  which  ( 

was  one  of  the  first  victim*.     A  party,  ! 

by  the  duke  of  Guise,    broke  into  hi? 

and  one  of  the  servants  of   the  \h'.**t 

Uesme,  drawing  his  word,   the  admira 

calmly,  ••  young  man  you  out: lit  to  r***p 

grey  hairs  ;  but  do  as  you  plra.«e,  vuu  ca 

shorten  my  life  a  few  days."      HeMne   * 

him  rqnMtedly,  and  throwing  his  body  t! 

the  window,  it  was  for  three   da\s  eip 

the  inMiIts  of  the  mob,   and    hunj  by  t 

upon  a  gibbet.     It  was  at  length  taken 

by  his  cousin  Montmorency,   and  burin 

cha]H*l   of  Chantilly.     Before  the  civil 

Coligni  obtained  i»enni*sion  to   settle  a 

j  of  Huguenots  in  Florida,  nnd  two  ships 

for  the  purpose  in  1562,  under  the  conui 

one  Hi  bam,  but  through  misconduct  and 

hostility  the  settlement  was    ruined.     I 

tarv  life  he  displayed  great  courage  and 

and  as  a  politician  acted  with  signal  pn 

and  as  much   honour  as  the  times  wou 

mit.     He  had  two  brothers,  KnANcis  a 

in  ;  the  former  lord  of  Andelot,  distin; 

hims«'lf  in  the  same  party,  ami  died  in 

The  hitter  had  become  cardinal  deChatill 

archbishop  of  Toulouse,   but  notwithsi 

his  high  ecclesiastical  rank,   he  con  fur 

the  protectant  faith   and  quitting  th-  < 

joined    his  brothers,  and  married.     Af 

ing  solemnly  deposed,  he  retired  to    Ki 

and  wa4  poisoned  by  a  servant  in   l.Vl 

reri.     Xour.    Diet.  Hist.     M  Mot's  KU-i 

V Hist,  de  France, 

COLIGNI  (HENRiETTrO  a  French  r 
celebrated  for  her  wit  and  accomplisl 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Gaspard  do  (. 
marshal  of  France,  being  born  about  tl 
lo^o.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  i 
Thomas  Hamilton,  the  Scotch  carl  ol 
dington,  but  becoming  a  widow,  re-en tei 
marriage  stiite  with  the  count  de  la  Su/e 
blemau  of  Champagne,  whose  ill-treatn 
her  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  frv 
lousy  and  other  causes,  that  she  was  I 
abjure  the  protestant  religion,  in  which  s 
bred,  in  order  to  induce  the  parliam 
Paris  to  grant  her  a  divorce.  Many  hy 
lical  compliments,  ascribing  to  her  the 
bined  qualities  of  Venus,  Pallas,  &c.  wei 
her  by  the  beaux  ♦  sprits  of  her  day  ;  a; 
poems,  consisting  principally  of  elegies 
much  admired ;  (hey  are  to  be  found  [ 
with  Pelisson's  works  in  the  editions  ol 
and  1725,  in  two  lSrno  \olumes.  Sh 
Marc  i  10,  167:),  at  Paris. — \ouv.  Diet 
COLLADO   (DiDACirs)   a  Spaniab 
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ni^p ,  who  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan  in 
Ifi'Q.  Returning  to  Europe  in  162:1,  he  re- 
sided several  years  at  Rome  ;  and  iu  1635  be 
was  sent  with  ample  powers  and  privileges 
from  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-four  missionaries  of  his  order, 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  1638  he  was  recalled  to  Spain,  but  was 
shipwrecked  and  drowned  soon  after  embark- 
ing to  return  thither.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Japanese  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  other 
works  relative  to  the  languages  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
former  country. — Biog.  Univ. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian)  a  designer  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Antwerp  about  the  year 
1.520,  and  after  studying  in  his  own  country 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  and  on  his 
return  engraved  a  great  number  of  plates  after 
Breughel,  Bol,  Vos,  &c.  His  drawing  is  cor- 
rect, and  his  heads  expressive.  Hans  Colla- 
brt,  his  son,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1540, 
and  also  visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  some 
time.  lie  engraved  a  great  number  of  plates 
in  the  style  of  his  father,  but  with  more  taste 
and  less  stiffness.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
dying  in  1622. — Strutt. 

COLLETT  (Pierre)  a  native  of  Ternay 
in  France,  born  1693,  author  of  several  devo- 
tional and  other  treatises,  the  principal  of 
which  are — "  Institutiones  Theologicre,"  7 
vols.  12mo  ;  "Theologia  JMoralis  Universalis," 
8vo,  17  vols.  The  Lives  of  Messrs  Bourdon 
and  de  la  Croix,  and  that  of  Vincent  de  St 
Paul,  the  latter  in  two  4to  volumes.  He  was  an 
ecclesiastic  of  some  learning,  and  died  in 
1770. —  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

COLLETT  (Philibert)  a  French  advo- 
cate, who,  besides  several  professional  treatises, 
left  behind  him  some  on  the  subject  of  botany, 
a  science  which  he  had  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. The  former  consist  of  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Laws  respecting  Usury,  Excommunica- 
tion, Tithes,  the  Statutes  and  Customs  of 
Bresse,"  Ace.  and  among  the  latter  are  **  A 
Catalogue  of  Plants  found  near  Dijon,"  and 
••  Two  Letters  on  Tournefort's  History  of 
Plants."—  Ibid. 

COLLIER  (Arthur)  an  English  clergy- 
man, rector  of  Longford  Magna  in  Shropshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Cla- 
vis  Universalis,"  written  in  defence  of  the 
tenets  of  his  friend  Norris  of  Bemerton,  and 
.asserting  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world.  This  work,  which  was 
printed  in  8vo  in  1713,  exhibits  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  doctrines  concerning  mat- 
ter laid  down  in  "  Berkley's  Principles,"  al- 
though it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  wri- 
ter never  could  have  seen  that  work  at  the 
time  when  his  own  appeared.  Mr  Collier 
died  about  the  year  1730. — Biog.  Brit. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy)  an  English  nonjuring 
divine,  who  once  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion by  his  controversial  writings,  was  born  at 
Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year 
1650.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion under  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
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and  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-scnool 
at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at 
Caius  college.  He  received  his  degree  of 
MA.  in  1676,  and  taking  orders  the  following 
year,  was  in  1679  instituted  rector  of  Ampton 
in  Suffolk,  which  living  he  resigned  in  1685, 
on  being  appointed  lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn.  In 
1688  he  not  only  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  new  government,  but  engaged  as  an  active 
and  zealous  literary  partisan  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  for  a  bitter 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Desertion  Dis- 
cuBsed,"  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  dis- 
charged without  being  brought  to  trial.  By 
this  injudicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  admi- 
nistration, his  influence  among  his  own  party, 
as  well  as  his  general  celebrity,  was  much  in- 
creased. On  his  release  he  published  various 
vehement  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  prelates  who  had  acccepted 
the  sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops.  These  pub- 
lications, and  a  suspicion  that  a  journey  to  the 
coast  of  Kent  was  with  a  design  of  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  king,  once 
more  roused  the  attention  of  government,  and 
he  was  brought  back  to  London  in  custody, 
and  committed  to  the  gate-house.  He  was 
however  in  a  short  time  admitted  to  bail ;  but 
with  a  singular  pertinacity  of  character,  sur- 
rendered himself  up  again,  on  the  ground  that 
by  submitting  to  give  bail  he  acknowledged 
an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Chief  Justice  Holt 
however  very  wisely  released  him  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  he  again  resumed  his  pen  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  bail,  and 
in  a  strenuous  support  of  jacobite  principles. 
For  some  time  after  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited but  little  attention,  until  in  1696  he  had 
the  courage  and  indecorum,  in  company  with 
two  other  nonjuriug  clergymen,  to  attend  the 
execution  of  Sir  John  Freind  and  Sir  William 
Perkins,  who  had  been  condemned  for  en- 
gaging in  the  assassination  plot,  and  to  publicly 
absolve  them  by  imposition  of  hands.  This 
conduct,  the  two  archbishops,  and  ten  of  their 
suffragans,  declared  to  be  insolent,  irregular, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  to  which  censure  Collier 
as  usual  published  a  reply  and  vindication. 
The  civil  power  also  interfered,  and  on  his 
absconding,  pursued  him  to  outlawry.  He 
was  however  suffered  to  remain  uumofested  in 
this  state  of  legal  incapacity ;  and  in  the  year 
1697  he  published  three  volumes  of  "  Essays 
on  several  Moral  Subjects,"  8vo.  These  at- 
tracted great  attention  at  the  time,  and  have 
been  praised  far  beyond  their  merits,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case  with  the  productions  of  parti- 
zans.  In  1698  appeared  the  work  by  which 
he  is  now  for  the  most  part  remembered,  en- 
titled "  A  short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  together 
with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  on  this  Argu- 
ment," 8vo.  In  this  work,  with  truth  and 
justice  on  his  side,  and  armed  with  sufficient 
learning  and  sarcastic  wit,  he  attacked  the 
whole  of  the  living  dramatists  faro.  XW\fastM* 
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D'lrfcy,  with  a  degree  of  force  and  ability 
which  none  of  them  could  adequately  parry,  < 
although  Congreve,   Vanburgh,  Drake,    and  [ 
Kilmer  wore    among  the    apologists  for  the ; 
stage.       Dryden  candidly  acknowledged  the  I 
justice  of  the  censure  ;  and  the  timely  reproof  1 
of  the  unbending  nonjuror,  indisputably  led  to 
an  abatement  of  much  unpardonable  license, 
;ind  a  gradual  reform  of  the  drama.    The  next 
labour  of  Collier  was  a  translation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  wluch  he  extend- 
ed to  four  volumes  folio,  the  last  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1721  ;  but  although  he  bestowed 
much  time  and  learning  upon  this  laborious 
compilation,  it  has  been  altogether  superseded 
by  more  convenient  and  perfect  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  same  work.      During  the  reign  of 
Anne,  veiy  great  inducements  were  held  out 
to  him  to  conform,  but  he  honourably  main- 
tained his  principles,  and  employed  himself 
on  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,"  a  work  in  which  he  displayed  consi- 
derable learning  and  abilities,  warped  by  the 
partiality  and  contracted  notions  which  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  his  theory  and  principles. 
Much  controversial  opposition  was  displayed 
to  it,  particularly  by  bishops  Nicholson,  Bur- 
net, and  Kennet,  to  whom  he  respectively  re- 
plied.    Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  work  in  1714,  Mr  Collier 
bad  been   privately  consecrated  a  nonjuring 
bishop,  by  Dr  Hickes  and  the  deprived  bishops 
of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough ;  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  tiling 
further  until   1725,  when  he  printed  "  Seve- 
ral Discourses  on  practical  Subjects."     This 
intrepid  writer  and  man  fell  a  victim  to  the 
stone  in  1726,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.     Had  the  same  learning,  spirit,  and  abi- 
lities been  exhibited  in  a  more  liberal  and  en- 
lighted  cause,  the  character  of  Jeremy  Collier 
would  have  stood  very  high  indeed  ;  and  as  it 
is,  the  integrity  and  constancy  with  which  he 
sacrificed  to  principle,  demand  respect  from 
all  parties.     It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate 
Lis  various  controversial  productions,  as  they 
mi  longer  retain  any  interest ;  and  his  princi- 
pal works  of  a  more  general  nature  have  been 
« -i.'Ilciently  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
nriit'le. — Rio;?.  Brit.     Burnet's  Own  Times. 

COLLIN  D'IIARLEVILLECJoiin  Fuan- 
<  i  s )  a  French  dramatist,  who  was  by  profes- 
-ion  an  advocate.  The  love  of  literature  se- 
duced him  from  the  bar ;  and  in  his  earliest 
verses  he  deplored  his  unlucky  lot  in  being  a 
clerk  of  the  parliament.  He  first  attempted 
to  write  satire,  in  which  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  in  1786  he  commenced  his  dra- 
matic career  with  the  comedy  of  the  "  Incon- 
stant." This  was  performed  with  applause, 
and  was  followed  by  some  others,  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  "  Le  Vieux  Celibataire," 
which  is  considered  as  the  chef  d'cnivre  of  the 
author.  He  afterwards  produced  a  great 
number  of  dramas,  some  of  which  are  not  cal- 
culated to  add  to  his  reputation.  He  also  was 
the  author  of  an  allegorical  poem,  entitled 
••  Melpomene  et  Thalia,"  1799,  8vo ;  and  of 
many  pieces  inserted  in  the  Almanack  of  the 
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Muses,    fie  died  at  Paris  in  1806,  age 

lie  published  a  collective  edition  of  las 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  1805  ;  and  they  have  be 
printed  since  his  death. — Biog.  Univ. 

COLLIN  (Henry    de)  an  eminent  G 
poet,  who  died  at  Vienna  in  1811.     h 
aulic  counsellor,  and  a  member  of  the  d 
ment  of  finance  in  that  city.     He  wru 
tragedies  in  Iambic  Terse,  with  chorusse 
the  ancient  model,  successively  published 
1802.    These  dramas,   in  the  opinion 
countrymen,  entitle   iiim  to  be  placed  i 
diately  after  Schiller,  who  is  regarded  ; 
first  of  German  tragic  poets.     Collin  alsc 
posed  war  songs,  designed  to  excite  th< 
tial  spirit  of  the  Germans  on   the  callii 
the  landicehr,  or  national  militia,  at  the 
ration  of  hostilities  against   France  in 
These  poems  are  said   to  possess  great 
Some  fragments  have  been  made  public, 
"  Rodolphiad,"  an  epic  poem,  on   whi 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.- 

COLLIN  (Henry  Joseph)  a  media 
ter,  who  was  a  native  of  Vienna  in  A 
and  after  studying  at  the  university  o 
city,  took  the  degree  of  MD.  in  1760 
succeeded  baron  Stoerck  as  physio 
the  public  hospital  at  Vienna,  where  b 
in  December  1784,  aged  fifty -three.  Hi 
lished  "  Nosocomii  civici  Fazmaniani . 
medicus  tertius ;  sive  Obserrationum 
morbos  acutos  et  Chronicos,"  pars 
Vien.  1764-1781,  8vo.  Collin  obtained 
distinction  as  a  physician,  by  having  c 
butcd  much  to  the  introduction  amon 
materia  medica  of  some  powerful  rer 
of  the  vegetable  kind. — Biog,  Univ. 
Med.  Journ. 

COLLING  WOOD  (Cuthbert,  first  1 
a  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  U 
1748,  and  educated  at  the  same  schoo 
lord  chancellor  Kldon,  under  Mr  Moises. 
entered  the  royal  navy  in  1761,  and  i 
action  of  June  1st,  1794,  was  flag  capti 
board  the  Prince,  commanded  by  admiral 
yer.  In  1797  he  commanded  the  Kxc 
during  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  o 
14th  of  February  in  that  year,  and  havi 
1799  been  made  rear-admiral  of  the  i 
was  promoted  in  1801  to  the  red.  In 
being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  he  I 
ed  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  harbour ;  bt 
most  distinguished  service  was  die  pa 
bore  in  the  great  victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  i 
his  gallant  manner  of  bringing  his  ship 
action,  and  the  skill  and  resolution  with  t 
he  fought  her,  excited  the  personal  admii 
of  Nelson  himself,  upon  whose  lamente 
the  command  of  the  fleet  devolved  upon 
as  the  senior  officer.  In  this  critical  situ 
admiral  Collingwood  evinced  a  degn 
promptitude  and  nautical  skill,  combined 
prudence,  which  tended  much  to  the  pres 
tion  of  the  captured  vessels,  and  prove 
judgment  as  a  commander  to  be  not  ini 
to  his  courage.  For  his  valuable  servic 
this  and  other  occasions,  he  was  proa 
to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  continue 
his  command  of  the  fleet,  and  elevated 
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barony.  His  death  took  place  while  cruising  off 
Minorca,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1810.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
England,  and  honoured  with  a  public  funeral 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral. — Gent.  Mag. 

COLLINS  (Anthony)  an  English  contro- 
versialist and  metaphysical  writer  of  considera- 
ble ability,  was  born  at  Heston  near  Hounslow, 
in  Middlesex,  in  June  1676*  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  on  quitting  the  univer- 
sity was  entered  at  the  Temple.  He  soon 
however  gave  up  the  study  of  law,  and  possess- 
ing an  ample  estate,  he  married,  and  dedicated 
his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits  and  freedom  of 
inquiry.  In  1703  and  1704  he  maintained  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  Mr  Locke, 
who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  in  1707  published  an  "  Essay  concerning 
the  Use  of  Reason,  in  Propositions,  the  Evi- 
dence of  which  rests  on  Human  Testimony." 
In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Dodwell  and  Dr  Clarke,  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted several  able  pamphlets.     In  the  year 

1709  he  published  a  small  work,  entitled 
"  Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  or  Detection  of 
the  Fraud  of  inserting  and  continuing  that 
Clause — the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  Authority  in  con- 
troversies of  Faith — in  the  Twentieth  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England."  The  position  of 
Collins  was,  that  the  clause  in  question  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  articles,  as  they  were 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  13th 
year  of  Elizabeth  ;  or  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
vocations of  1562  and  1571.  The  different 
treatises  produced  by  the  controversy,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  may 
be  consulted  for  the  merits  of  the  dispute.    In 

1710  he  published  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes/'  in  answer  to  a  sermon  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  asserting  the  compa- 
tibility of  predestination  and  foreknowledge 
with  free-will.  In  1713  he  printed  "  A  Dis- 
course on  Free-thinking,"  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  vindicate  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  enquiry,  and  to  expose  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  abettors  of  priestcraft  under 
paganism,  popery,  or  any  other  corrupt  form 
of  religion.  As  many  of  its  remarks  seemed 
intended  to  attack  revealed  religion  generally, 
it  drew  forth  several  learned  ami  able  replies  ; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  written  by 
Wharton,  Hoadley,  and  Bentley.  .Soon  after 
the  publication  of  their  discourses  the  author 
visited  Holland,  and  on  his  return  removed  to 
the  county  of  Essex,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  deputy 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Liberty,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
methodical,  concise,  and  perspicuous  illustra- 
tions that  have  appeared  of  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity.  Dr  Clarke  wrote 
some  remarks  on  the  enquiry,  to  which  Mr 
Collins  would  not  reply,  deeming  himself  pre- 
cluded from  fair  discussion  on  eaual  terms, 
in  consequence  of  the  virulence  with  which  he 
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was  assailed,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  ill 
tendency  of  his  opinions.  In  1724  he  pub- 
lished his  "Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  two 
Parts,"  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  prophecies  cited  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Old,  formed  no  proofs,  according  to 
scholastic  or  logical  rules.  This  work,  which 
has  been  with  some  reason  accused  of  literary 
disingenuousness,  in  the  way  of  quotation, 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  host  of  wri- 
ters, including  Whiston,  Chandler  bishop  of 
Litchfield,  Dr  S.  Clarke,  Dr  A.  Sykes,  Sher- 
locke,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  Dr  Samuel 
Chandler,  &c.  &c.  In  1727  he  published 
a  defence  of  his  former  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy 
considered ;"  which  of  course  was  also  replied 
to  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  writers 
already  named,  to  whom  was  added  Dr  John 
Rogers  ;  who,  in  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons on  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation* 
used  indecent  threatenings  against  the  author, 
by  urging  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  con- 
fessor for  his  cause.  On  this  manifestation  of 
a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
enquiry,  Mr  Collins  animadverted  with  indig- 
nant severity,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Dr  Rogers  on 
his  Sermons,  and  the  Preface  prefixed  thereto." 
This  was  the  last  of  his  productions  ;  his 
health  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  de- 
clining, and  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  at- 
tack of  the  stone  in  1729,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  moral  character  of  this 
writer  stands  extremely  high  for  temperance, 
humanity,  and  benevolence ;  and  both  as  a  ma- 
gistrate and  a  man,  he  acquired  general  esteem. 
That  he  was  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religion 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  charge  of  total  irre- 
ligion  and  atheism  is  to  be  collected  from  no 
portion  of  his  works,  and  indeed  is  refuted  by 
his  dying  declaration — that  he  had  endeavour* 
ed  to  serve  both  God  and  his  country  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities,  and  that  "  the  catholic  re- 
ligion is,  to  love  God  and  to  love  man."— 
Biog.  Brit, 

COLLINS  (Arthur)  a  celebrated  genealo- 
gist, was  born  at  Exeter  in  1682.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  Collins,  esq.  gentleman  to 
Catharine,  queen  of  Charles  II,  who,  owing 
to  his  extravagance,  could  give  Ids  son  nothing 
beyond  a  liberal  education.  The  first  edition 
of  his  peerage  was  published  in  1708,  and  a 
second  in  1715,  4  vols,  folio.  The  latest  edi- 
tion was  that  of  1812,  published  under  the 
care  of  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  correction 
of  preceding  errors  and  additional  articles, 
have  added  extremely  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
He  next  undertook  a  "  Baronetage,"  which 
was  first  published  in  1720,  in  two  volumes, 
and  subsequently  in  1741,  in  five  volumes* 
His  other  publications  are — 1.  "  The  life  of 
Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,"  1732,  8vo ;  ?.  ««  The 
Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,"  1740, 8vo ; 
3.  "  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State  collected 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  others,"  1746, 2  vols, 
folio  ;  4.  "  Historical  Collections  of  the  noble 
Families  of  Cavendish,  Holies,  Vere,  Harley, 
and  Ogle,"  1752,  folio.    The  private  ttfia  <s\ 
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Mr  Collin4  i«  but  little  known*  hevond  the  fact 
that  hi*  suffered  from  narrow  circumstance*, 
ami  met  with  very  link*  substantial  patronage, 
until  Cicorge  II  granted  him  a  pension  of  -KM)/, 
per  annum,  which  he  enjoyed  hut  a  very  short 
time,  living  March  lo,  17o().  He  was  father 
of  general  Arthur  'I 'ate  Collins,  who  died  in 
1793,  leaving  issue,  David,  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. — XichoU's  Lift  of  Bowyer, 

COLLINS  (David)  the  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  hist  article,  was  born  at  Exeter 
in  17.jt>.  Having  remained  till  the  a^e  of 
fourteen  at  the  grammar -school  in  that  city,  he 
then  obtained  a  lieutenancy  of  marines,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  in  America  with 
great  gallantry.  In  17H7  governor  Philips 
took  him  out  with  him  to  New  South  Wales, 
ha  judge- advocate,  an  appointment  that,  by 
losing  him  his  militaty  rank  in  gradation,  sub- 
jected him  to  gTeat  injurv,  which  government 
finally  took  into  consideration,  and  recom- 
pensed, by  making  him  governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  In  that  settlement,  which  was 
highly  improved  by  his  exertions,  he  died, 
after  a  residence  of  eight  years,  in  1810,  bear- 
ing the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Botany  Hay,  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  return  to  England  from 
that  country,  in  two  quarto  volumes ;  which 
work  abounds  with  interesting  information, 
and  is  written  with  the  most  unpretending 
simplicity. — dent.  Mag, 

COLLINS  (John)  an  eminent  English  ma- 
thematician, was  born  atWood  Eaton  in  Oxford- 
shire, March,  5,  1624,  being  the  son  of  a 
nonconformist  divine.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  became  clerk 
to  Mr  John  Mar,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to 
prince  Charles,  who  being  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, cultivated  his  taste  for  that  science.  He 
subsequently  went  iuto  the  Venetian  naval  S"r- 
vice,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  became  a 
teacher  of  writing,  mathematics,  and  accounts. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  account- 
ant to  the  excise  office,  and  in  166?  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  Royal  Societv,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  was  a  liberal  contributor. 
During  the  chancellorship  of  Anthony,  first 
carl  of  Shaftesbury,  lie  was  employed  by  that 
nobleman  in  divers  references  on  the  subject  of 
intricate  accounts;  and  also  became  eminent 
for  his  attention  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
commerce,  and  for  the  knowhnl^e.  which  he  dis- 
played in  several  tracts  relative  to  trade  and 
commercial  improvement  He  died  in  160.3. 
Mr  Collins  was  in  correspondence  with  most 
of  the  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  until  twenty-five  years  after  his  death, 
that  bis  papers  were  examined,  wheu  among 
them  were  found  MSS.  of  liriggs,  Oughtred, 
Pole,  Scarborough,  Barrow,  and  Newton. 
From  these  papers  it  appears,  that  he  was 
considered  as  a  kind  of  register  of  all  the  new 
improvements  in  mathematics  ;  and  as  a  sort 
of  magazine  to  whom  the  curious  had  constant 
and  welcome  resource.  It  was  chiefly  from 
the  papers  of  Collins,  that  the  claim' of  sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  invention  of  fluxions  was 
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established  in  the  "  Commerciam  Euiftohi 
I).  Johannes  Collins,  et  aliorum  de  Ac 
promota  :  Jussu  reglw  Societatis  in  lu 
editum;"  London,  1712,  4to,  which  i 
was  chiefly  made  out  from  his  letters. — I 
Brit. 

CO LLI NS  (William)  a  distinguish ed 
dern  poet,  was  born    in  17i?0  or  1721.  at  < 
chester,  where  his  father  was  a  hatter, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  * 
first  on  the  list  of  scholars   for  New  coll 
Oxon,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  vara 
He  however  was  entered  at  Queen's  cell 
and    afterwards    elected    demi    at   Ma«d 
college.     While  at  the   latter,  he  wrute 
"  I'oetical  Epistle  to  sir  Thomas    Hanra 
and   his    "  Oriental     Eclogues,"    wldcli 
were  printed  in  174£.     Their  success  was 
derate;  and  in  1744  the  author  came  to  1 
don  a  mere  literary  adventurer,  a  profes 
requiring  not  only  talents,    but   assiduitv 
diligence ;    in   which   latter  qualities  he 
singularly  deficient.       He  published  pro;* 
for  a  history  of  the  revival   of  literature, 
a  page  of  which  he  had  written.     In  1?4< 
gave  his  if  Odes,  descriptive  and  allegoric 
to  the  public  ;  but  so  callous    was  that  p1 
to  sublime  and  abstracted  poetry,  that  the 
did  not  pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  indig 
and  sensitive  poet  returned  the  publisher 
lar  the  small  advance  made  to  him,  and  I 
all  the  uusold  copies.      Vet  among  these 
were  many  pieces  which  at  present  rank 
the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language.     Pecui 
distress    followed  this    disappointment ; 
aided  by  the  advance  of  a  few  guineas  fron 
booksellers  for  an  intended  translation  of 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  he  was  enabled  to  e* 
•  into  the  country,  whence   he  found  mean 
pay  a  visit  to  his  uncle,   colonel    Martin, 
with  the  British  army  in  Germany.      The  d 
of  this  relation,  who  bequeathed  him  a  It-] 
of  £()0()/.  raised  him  to  comparative  affiW 
and   he  immediately  returned  the   books? 
their  advance  ;  being  reduced  by  nervous 
bility  to  an  utter  incapability  of  any  specie 
mental  exertion.     Originally  too  laxly  sin 
disappointment,   distress,  and  irregularity 
so  completely  disarranged  his  nervous  syst 
that  while  his  intellects  were    still   sound, 
vital    powers   were  sunk    almost    to  in  fa 
Dreadful  degression   of  spirits  followed, 
which  he  had  no  better  remedy  than  the  f 
one  of  the  bottle.     Although  he  did    not  su 
from  absolute  alienation  of  mind,  it  was  tlioi 
best  to  confine  him  in  a   lunatic   asylum ; 
finally  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sis 
in  whose  arms  he   terminated   his    brief 
melancholy  career  in   17.VJ.     Collins,    by 
taste  and  attainment,  appears  to  have  been 
culiarly  adapted  for  the  higher  walks  ofpoe 
His  odes,  from  which  he  derives  his  chief  pi 
ical  fame,  notwithstanding  the  disparaging 
marks  of  Dr  Johnson,  are  now  almost  unii 
sally  regarded  as  the  first   productions  of 
kind  in  the    English   language   for   vigoui 
conception,  boldness  and  variety  of  personil 
tion,  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling.     Hie 
ginality  of  Collins  consists,  not  in  his  se 
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mei.t,  but  in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in 
which  he  clothes  abstract  ideas  ;  in  the  felicity 
of  his  expressions,  and  in  his  skill  in  embody- 
ing ideal  creations.  His  defect  is  an  occasional 
mysticism  produced  by  his  imagination  vault- 
ing boy  on  d  the  power  of  definition,  to  the 
limits  of  indistinct  conception,  and  partial  ob- 
scurity. His  temperament  was  in  the  strictest 
meaning  of  the  word  j>oetical ;  and  had  he  ex- 
isted under  happier  circumstances,  and  en- 
ioyed  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
he  would  probably  have  surpassed  most  if  not 
all  of  his  contemporaries,  during  the  very  pro- 
saic period  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Pope. — Biog.  Brit.  Life  by  Dr  John- 
son.     Mrs  BarhauliVs  Essay  on  Collins. 

COLLOT  d'HERBOIS(J.  M.)  a  native  of 
Maintenon,  near  Chartres,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  who  obtained  distinction  from  the 
French  Revolution.     Previously  to  that  event 
he  was  a  strolling  actor,  in  wliich  capacity  he 
visited  various  parts  of  Frauce,  including  Ly- 
ons ;  and  to  the  ill  reception  he  met  with  at 
the  theatre  there  has  been  ascribed  the  future 
desolation  of  that  city,  in  which  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal agent.     Going  to  Paris  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the   Revolutionary   commotions,    he 
soon  attracted  notice   as  a  street  orator,  and 
became  one  of  die  oracles  of  the  jacobin  club. 
In  the  month  of  July  1790,  was  represented  a 
theatrical  piece   of    his  composition,   entitled 
*'  La  Famille  des  Patriotcs,  ou  la  Federation." 
In  1792  he  accused   La  Fayette  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assembly ;  and  the  same  year  he 
published  his  "  Almanach  du  Pere  Gerard," 
a  tract  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
which  it  seems  he  expected  would  induce  the 
king  to  employ  him.     Being   disappointed  of 
his  object  he   became   the  decided   enemy   of 
royalty ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  self-installed 
members  of  the  municipality   on  the  10th  of 
August  1792,  who  procured  the  dethronement 
of  lvouis  XVI.     He  afterwards  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Justice,  and  was  nomi- 
nated a  deputy  of  the  National  Convention  by 
the  department  of  Paris.     At  the  first  sitting 
he  demanded  the  abolition  of  rqyalty,  and  he 
proposed  that  death  should  be  the  punishment 
of  emigration.     Joining  the   party  of  Robes- 

fierre,  he  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king, 
fe  was  next  sent  to  Orleans,  where  the  cruel- 
ties which  he  committed  were  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  those  which  he  perpetrated  at  Lyons.  Af- 
ter having  assisted  iu  the  destruction  of  the 
Girondist  party,  he  commenced  his  terrible  ca- 
reer among  the  Lyonese,  the  narrative  of  whose 
sufferings,  and  of  the  devastation  of  their  city, 
must  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  nomi- 
nated, with  other  members  of  the  jacobin  club, 
to  draw  up  the  act  of  accusation  against  kings. 
In  May  1794  he  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion, two  pistols  having  been  fired  at  him  with- 
out effect,  by  a  man  named  Admiral,  who  ex- 
piated his  crime  at  the  guillotine.  July  18th, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Convention, 
and  held  that  station  a  few  days  only,  when  he 
joined,  with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
to  procure  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  who 
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had  sworn  their  destruction.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  Lecointre  of  Versailles  denounced 
Collot,  Billaud  do  Varennes,  Barrere,  and 
others,  as  accomplices  of  the  tyrant  they  had 
destroyed.  This  accusation  was  ineffectual ; 
but  in  March  1795  they  were  arrested  on  fresh 
charges,  and  soon  after  condemned  to  be  exiled 
to  Cayenne.  Some  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  sentence  ;  but 
Collot  and  Billaud  had  already  embarked  for 
Guyana,  where  they  both  arrived.  The  for- 
mer endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrection  of 
the  negroes,  for  which  project  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Sinamari,  where  he  died 
in  November  1796.  He  wrote  a  considerable 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  which  require  no 
particular  notice. — Diet,  des  H.  Af.  du  18ms 
Siicle.     Biog.  Univ. 

COLLOT  (Germain)  a  French  surgeon 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  supposed  to  hare  in- 
vented an  operation  for  the  stone.  He  is  said 
to  have  tried  his  skill  at  first  on  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death,  who  was  pardoned  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  the  operation.  It 
was  attended  with  complete  success,  and  Col* 
lot  continued  to  practise  it  for  many  years  with 
great  reputation.  The  secret  of  his  peculiar 
mode  of  lithotomy  was  long  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  Among  them  was  Lawrence 
Collot,  eminent  as  a  surgeon  in  the  16th 
century;  and  Philip  Collot,  who  died  in 
1656.  The  latter  made  some  important  im- 
provements in  the  operation,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  others  of  the  same  family. — Hutchinson's 
BL>%.  Med. 

COLMAN  (George)  an  eminent  dramatic 
writer  and  elegant  scholar  of  the  last  century, 
born  at  Florence  in  1733 ;  his  father  being  at 
that  time  British  envoy  to  the  grand  duke's 
court,  and  his  mother,  the  sister  of  the  countess 
of  Bath,  residing  with  her  husband  in  that  ca- 
pital. From  Westminster  school  he  was  re- 
moved at  the  usual  age  to  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  as  master  of  arts  in 
1758,  having  previously,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Bonnel  Thornton,  published  a  series 
of  essays  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Connoisseur."  This 
lively  work,  which  came  out  weekly,  was  con- 
tinued from  the  1st  of  January  1754,  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1756 ;  and  tended 
much  to  establish  his  reputation,  and  procure 
him  the  friendship  of  most  of  the  acknow- 
ledged wits  of  the  day.  At  the  desire  of  his 
relation,  lord  Bath,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  law,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  but 
the  liveliness  of  his  genius  soon  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  dry  perusal  of  statutes  and 
precedents  to  the  more  congenial  study  of 
the  muses  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  His  poeti- 
cal vein  had  some  time  previously  displayed 
itself  in  various  occasional  pieces ;  but  his  first 
dramatic  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1760, 
when  his  "  Polly  Honeycombe,"  was  brought  ^^ 
out  with  great  temporary  success  at  Dnmjd^H 
lane.  The  year  following  he  produced  w^^M 
well-known  comedy  of  "  The  Jetton  W*^^" 
which  not  onfy  rodteA.  ^rml  *s&ta&ss&.  * 
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time,  but,  a*  well  as  hie  "  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage," hw  remained  an  established  favourite 
tnt  since.  "  The  English  Merchant,"  "  The 
Oiouian  in  Town,"  sod  &  long  list  of  othei 
pieces  of  less  note,  but  not  deficient  in  merit 
foUowid  in  succession,  in  the  composition  o: 
some  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  lita  ftienc 
Garrick.  la  1764  Ilia  pecuniary  resource! 
were  murh  increased  by  a  handsome  annuity 
bequeathed  him  by  lord  Bath  ;  and  aa  addition 


*  gen. 
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..■arden  thei 
Owing  however  to  variances  with  Messrs  Har- 
ris, Itutbcrford,  and  Powell,  Ma  partner!  in  the 
concern,  be  waa  imlnced  to  dispose  of  his  por- 
tion of  the  property  nlmosl  as  soon  as  be  had 
acquired  it ;  and  to  purchase,  in  lieu  of  it,  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Ilaymarket,    which   he 

year  1790,  when  a~  paralytic  attack  not  on 
deprived  nim  of  the  use  of  one  aide,  but  e 
tirely  plunged  bis  faculties  into  a  bopelc 
state  of  derange  merit,  Ho  nevertheless  li 
gered  on  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Faddington  till 
1794,  in  which  year  his  decease  took  place  or 
the  14th  of  August,  Besides  the  writings  el- 
ready  enumerated,  and  a  large  variety  of  others 

*nd  the  purity  of  his  taste,  are  evinced  by 
elegant  yet  spirited  translation  of  Horace's  Art 
tfPoetiy,publishediul783,andoftbeComediei 
at  Terence  ;  to  the  former  of  which  is  prefix  ' 
an  ingenious  Commentary,  which  places 
acumen  aj  a  critic  in  a  very  respectable  point 
Of  view.— Enron,  ami  Oent.il/ngi. 

COLOMIES  or  C0L0MESIU8  (P. 
French  critic  and  classical    scholar,  wl 
the  son  of  a  protestant  physician  at  Rochellc. 
fit-came  to  England,  and  when  a  French 

s   established  in  London,   of  which  P 
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reader.  He  was  also 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth 
fice  he  lost  on  the  deprivation  of  Bancroft. 
He  died  in  16912.  Previously  to  his  iutermen' 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  contracted  a  marriage  at  Lam- 
beth with  a  woman  of  low  condition.  He  left 
her  a  legacy  of  301.  winch  is  said  to  have  dis- 
sipated the  grief  which  she  manifested  by  her 
cnei  sod  lamentations  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
The  principal  works  of  CoLomies  are — "  Tbeo- 
logorum  Presbyterian  Oram  Icon ;"  "  Bibtio- 
tbeque  Choisie  ;"  "  Gallia  OrienUlii,"  con- 
taining lives  of  oriental  scholars,  who  were  na- 
tives of  France  ;  and  a  corresponding  treatise, 
entitled  "  Italia  Ilispania  Orientalis. — Bault. 

COLONNA  (Ffiancfsco)  a  native  of  Ve- 
nice, known  as  the  author  of  an  extraordinary 
book,  "  Hypnarotomachia  di  Polypbilo,"  a 
strangely  compounded  treatise,  having  for  its 
"ibject  the  rejection  of  his  addresses  by  an 
lady,  named  Lucretia  Lelis.  He  after- 
tirod  to  m  convent,  and  assuming  the 
'  It  Dosmnic,   died  In   16*7.     Aldus 
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urntiui  printed  his  work   in    1499, 

ench  translation    of    it    appeared   in 

rich  was  reprinted  in  1561  ;  a  copy  of 

e  original  or  the   version  is.  howeve 

rely  to  be  met  with.— Kottv.  Diet.  Hill 

CULONNA    (Victor™)    marchion 

Poscara,  an    Italian    poetess,    whose 

■Inch    hare    gone   through    several    et 

ave  been  much  admired  for  the  elegj 

their  sentiments  and  diction-     She  w 

daughter  of  the  duke  of  Psliano,     not 

in  the  year  1490  at  Marino.     In    15) 

married  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  bnt  be 

after  an  union  of  more  than  eighteen 

his  widow  retired  as  a  boarder  to  a  mo: 

in  Home,  where  she  died,  without  hariui 

the  vows,  iu  IW.—lbid. 

COLOTES  or  COLOTHES,  a  G 
sculptor,  contemporary  with  Phidias, 
said  to  hare  been  a  disciple,  of  that  cele 
artist  and  to  have  assisted  him  in  rnaki 
statue,  of  Jupiter  Olympius.     Colotrs  al 

Clayed  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  a 
■t  for  a  statue  of  Minerva  j  but  hi 
d'omen  was  a  figure  of  Eeculapiua  in 
The  table  of  ivory  and  gold  upon  whi 
crowns  designed  for  the  victors  in  the 
pic  games  were  placed  at  EIU,  was  al 
workmanship,  lie  waa  a  nativs  of  the 
of  Paros,  and  according  to  some  accou 
descendant  of  Hercules. — Biag.  Unit. 
COLO.UHOUN  (P"aic«)  a 
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barton  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  and  early 
he  went  to  America  to  engage  in  comi 
In  1766  he  returned  home,  and  settle* 
merchant  at  Glasgow,  of  which  city 
length  became  lord  provost,  and  lie  was 
wise  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Comi 
Having  removed  to  London,  he  wan  made 
lice  magistrate  in  1791 ;  in  which  rituatj 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
cation  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a  "  Treat 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,"  publish* 
1796.  This  work  procured  him  the  hoi 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
gow.     In  1800  he  published  a  work  oi 
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petty  oi 


I,  for  the  protection  of 
and  in  the  adjacent  pa 
itropolis.  He  waa  also  the  author  o 
Treatise  on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a  ge 
View  of  the  National  Resources  for  Prodi 
Labour;"  ■•  A  Treatise  on  the  PopuL, 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  B 
Empire ;"  and  a  tract  on  the  education  o 
labouring  classes.  Mr.  Colquhoun  died 
85,  I  8*0,  aged  75,  having  resigned  his  o; 
years  previously  to  hi 

COLSTON  (EowAKD)an English mercl 
....  .l;..:.....:..,.. j  ■—-"-■"  liberal  at 
the  adv. 
lief  of  indigi 
and  after  a  ■ 
i  Spain,  wher 
formed  commercial  connexions,  which  pn 
ttremely  profitable,  and  enabled  hiui  to  a 
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nvihitc  a  noble  fortune,  of  which  he  spent 
more  than  70,000/.  in  public  acts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  havo  distributed 
nearly  an  equal  sum  in  private  charities ;  since 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  sent  at  one 
time  3000/.  through  a  private  channel,  to  re- 
lieve and  discharge  the  debtors  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Ludgate.    His  priucipal   foundation 
was  the  school  in  St  Augustine  s  Place,  Bris- 
tol, for  the   education  of  one  hundred  boys, 
on  the  plan  of  Christ's  Hospital.  He  also  found- 
ed and  endowed  almshouses  and  other  charita- 
ble establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and   gave   considerable  sums  of  money 
to  St  Barthelomew's  Hospital  and  some  simi- 
lar institutions.     He  closed  his  beneficent  ca- 
reer on  the  11th  of  October  1721,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fusion of  his  charities  he  left  100,000/.  to  be 
divided  among  his  relatives  and  dependants. 
He   led  a  single  life ;  and  when  advised  to 
marry,  he  used  to  say — "  That  every  helpless 
widow  was  his  wife,  and  distressed  orphans 
were   his    children."      A    statue  of  Colston, 
by  Rysbrack,  modelled  from  a  portrait  by  Rich- 
ardson, stands  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Bristol,  where  he  was  interred.    "  It  is  still 
customary  to  place  a  tuft  of  such  flowers  as 
the  season  furnishes,  in  the  bosom  of  Colston's 
statue  every  Sunday.     A  mark  of  respectful  at- 
tention which  is  more  eloquent  in  his  praise 
than   the  most  polished  panegyric." — Evans's 
Hist,  of  Bristol,  1816,  vol.  ii.     Biog.  Brit. 

COLUMBA  (St)  a  native  of  Ireland,  found- 
ed the  monastery  of  Icolmkill.  About  565  he 
went  into  Scotland,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  king  Bridius,  who  gave  him  the 
isle  of  Hy,  where  he  established  his  famous 
seminary.  He  died  in  597,  having  acquired 
great  influence. — Cave,     Butler. 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher)  or  Ciiris- 
toval  Colon,  was  born  in  the  territories  of 
Genoa,  in  1442.  His  parentage  was  obscure, 
and  even  his  birth-place  has  been  the  subject 
of  dispute  ;  but  these  are  circumstances  of 
little  importance  to  the  character  of  oue  who, 
by  his  own  actions,  immortalized  his  name.  He 
is  said  to  have  discovered  an  early  taste  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  especially  for 
the  study  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  mathe- 
matical science  in  general.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  sailor,  and  was  first  employed 
in  trading  voyages,  and  then  entered  into  the 
service  of  a  corsair,  in  which  he  was  near  los- 
ing his  life  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship  to 
which  he  belonged.  Having  an  elder  brother 
settled  at  Lisbon  he  went  thither,  and  improved 
his  acquaintance  with  nautical  affairs,  by  study- 
ing such  charts  and  journals  of  mariuers,  as  he 
could  procure,  and  making  frequent  voyages 
to  the  Canary  Islands  and  elsewhere.  He 
continued  thus  occupied  for  several  years,  in 
the  course  of  which,  various  circumstances  con- 
curred to  inspire  him  with  the  fortunate  con- 
jecture that  unknown  lands  might  be  disco- 
vered west  of  Europe  across  the  Atlantic.  A 
mariner  had  informed  him  that  having  been 
driven  by  a  storm  450  leagues  westward  of 
Cape  St  Vincent,  he  had  found  a  piece  *f 
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timber  floating,  which  was  curiously  carved  bf 
a  human  hand.  Others  told  him  of  canes 
large  enough  to  hold  two  gallons  of  water  be- 
tween each  joint,  which  they  had  seen  far  out 
at  sea  to  the  westward*  Canoes  with  dead 
men  in  them,  of  strange  features  and  complex- 
ions, had  been  driven  by  westerly  winds  on 
the  Azores,  where  likewise  plants  and  trees 
had  been  cast  on  shore,  natives  neither  of  En- 
rope  nor  Africa.  The  pilot  of  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  who  died  at  the  house  of  Columbus,, 
asserted  that  lie  had  once  been  driven  to  some 
part  of  a  western  continent.  Columbus  was 
also  acquainted  with  Martin  Behem,  the  sup- 
posed discoverer  of  Brazil,  in  1486.  (See  Be- 
hem.) That  no  positive  information  could, 
however,  have  been  known  to  Columbus  pre- 
viously to  his  first  transatlantic  expedition,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted it,  and  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
his  endeavours  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
princes  for  his  undertaking.  After  he  had  in 
vain  sought  assistance  from  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  and  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land, he  obtained  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  then  jointly  reigned  in  Spain,  three  small 
vessels,  equipped  and  manned  for  that  porten- 
tous expedition.  It  was  stipulated  that  Colum- 
bus should,  in  case  of  success,  be  viceroy  and 
admiral  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  should 
have  a  tenth  of  all  the  profits  that  monarch  de- 
rived from  the  countries  which  might  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  these  privileges  were  to  be  here- 
ditary. On  the  2d  of  August,  1492,  he  set 
sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  after  touching 
at  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  proceeded  on  his 
voyage.  In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  was  first  observed ;  a  phe- 
nomenon which  filled  the  sailors  with  strange 
apprehensions,  and  their  commander,  after 
more  than  two  months'  absence  from  Spain, 
without  having  accomplished  his  object,  found 
(he  men  so  discontented  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  return  to 
Europe  if  land  were  not  discovered  in  three 
days.  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  third  day 
after,  they  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  since  called  St  Salvador.  Columbus 
subsequently  explored  several  other  West  In- 
dia islands,  including  Hispaniola,  where  he 
built  a  fort,  and  left  a  few  Spaniards.  He  then 
proceeded  on  his  homeward  voyage,  in  the  course 
of  which  his  little  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing cast  away.  At  length  he  arrived  in  safety 
at  Lisbon,  where  the  news  of  his  discoveries 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  chagrin  of  their  king  at  having  rejected  the 
proffered  services  of  the  fortunate  adventurer. 
On  the  15th  of  March  1493,  he  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Palos,  whence  he  had  sailed;  and 
landing,  he  proceeded  to  Barcelona,  then 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  court.  He  was 
received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  public 
honours,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  hfc 
discoveries  appeared  to  be  duly  aj 
The  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  valuable 
j  ductions,  which  he  brought  from 
{ World*  procured  him  numerous  foUowem 
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to  partake  of  the  perils  and  advantages  of  a  se- 
cond expedition,  in  which  he  engaged  a  few 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  former. 
In  this  voyage  he  made  additional  discoveries  ; 
but  it  was  during  a  third  voyage,  commenced 
in  1498,  that  Columbus  first  saw  the  main 
land  of  America  ;  so  that  he  was  preceded  hy 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  Americus  Vesputius,  who 
departed  from  Eurojve  the  preceding  year,  and 
both  visited  the  American  continent  before 
him.  The  latter  of  these  rivals  of  Columbus 
has  superseded  him  in  the  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  the  New  World ;  which,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  historians,  retains  the  appella- 
tion which  it  derived  from  the  Christian  name 
of  Vesputm*.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Spanish 
court  rendered  the  last  voyage  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate to  Columbus.  Having  assumed  the 
command  of  the  settlement  at  Hifijtaniola,  he 
remained  there  till  llovariilla,  a  Spanish  officer, 
was  sent  to  assume  the  government.  This 
man,  to  the  disgrace  of  bis  name  and  country, 
not  only  arrested  Columbus,  but  also  put  him 
in  chains,  and  he  was  actually  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Spain.  lie  was  however  soon  released  ;  hut 
he  never  forgot  the  ingratitude  with  whit  h  In* 
had  been  treated.  He  subsequently  undertook 
another  voyage,  with  a  view  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  East  Iudies  hy  sailing  westward,  hut  in 
this  he  did  not  succeed.  He  returned  to  Spain, 
and  died  at  Valladolid,  May  CO,  1. *>«<>.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Seville,  and  interred  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city,  where  a  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  A  Castillo  y  a  I^eon  Nucvo 
mundo  dio  Colon."  To  Castile  and  Leon  Co- 
lumbus has  given  a  new  world. — Robertson's 
Hi  it.  of  America.     Martins  Wog.  Vhilos. 

COLUMBUS  (Dou  Bartiiolomkw)  bro- 
ther of  the  voyager,  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation by  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  se;t 
charts  and  spheres.  He  visited  England,  and 
presented  a  chart  to  Henry  VII,  who  it  is  said, 
without  much  probability,  authorised  him  to 
invite  over  his  brother,  but  the  latter  had  pre- 
viously entered  into  the  service  of  Spain.  He 
accompanied  his  brother  Christopher  to  St 
Domingo,  and  had  a  share  of  the  Itotinty  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  king  of  Ca6tile,  and  was 
also  ennobled.  He  died  in  1591,  possessed  of 
riches  and  honours. — Ibid.     Life  fry  his  Son. 

COLUMELLA  (Lrcirs  Jvnivs  Modera- 
tijs)  a  native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  who  resided 
at  Home  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Among  other  works  he  composed  a  Treatise  on 
Agriculture,  in  twelve  books,  of  which  the 
tenth,  relative  to  gardening,  is  written  in  verse. 
This  production  is  still  extant,  and  has  been 
included  among  the  "  Scriptores  Latini  de  Rei 
Rustics,"  the  most  complete  editions  of  which 
are  those  of  J.  M.  Gesner,  Leipsic,  177:1-74, 
2  vols,  4to,  and  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipsic,  1794- 
97,  7  vols.  8vo* — Morcri. 

COLUTHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Ly- 
copolis,  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
An  astasias,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
Hi*  "  lUpe  of  Helen,"  is  the  only  piece  which 
Hi,  though  Suidaa  mentions  two 
GaMooks/'  and  "  Persies," 
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It  is  a  narrative  piece,  and  written  iii  i 
suitable  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  prt 
when  poetry  was  on  the  decline.  A  J 
translation  of  it  was  published  by  3L  di 
lard  in  171*. — Vossius  de  Poet.  Gnrc.     J 

COM  HER  (Thomas)  there  were  no 
than  three  eminent  divines  of  this  name, 
the  same  family,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
tive  of  Shermanbnry,  Sussex,  born  1575 
received  his  education  at  Horsham  in  the 
county,  and  afterwards  became  dean  o 
lisle  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civ 
in  1 642,  the  parliament  threw  him  into  j 
and  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferment 
just  lived  however  to  see  the  Restoratioi 
ing  in  February  1653,  at  Cambridge. — T 
cond  was  born  in  1644  at  WVsterham  in  J 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Sidney  Sua** 
lego  in  Cambridge,  but  received  that  of  i 
in  divinity  from  the  archbishop  of  Can iv 
In  1 691  he  was  appointed  to  succee 
Granville  in  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
enjoyed  this  valuable  preferment  eight 
during  which  period  he  published  several 
tional  tracts,  among  which  are — ■•  A  Comr. 
to  the  Temple,"  2  vols.  8vo  ;  another 
(he  Altar  ;"    "  Discourses   on    the   Lira 

A  Scholastical   History   of  Liturgies ;' 

An  Account  of  the  Roman  Forgeries  i 
Councils  during  the  first  four  Centuriei 
4to.  He  died  November  25,  1669.  The 
clergyman  of  the  same  name  was  grands 
the  dean  of  Durham  above  mentioned,  an* 
born  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  diocese  he, 
having  graduated  at  Jesus*  college,  Cambi 
AM.  1770.  ami  taking  orders,  obtninet 
living  of  Kirkby  Misperton.  He  after 
succeeded  to  that  of  Duckworth  in  II ur 
donshire,  and  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  L 
in  1777;  but  died  in  the  course  of  the  fo 
ing  year.  1  le  was  the  author  of  •*  An  Exs 
ation  of  Middleton  on  the  Miraculous  Fow 
8vo  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Wa\ 
forde  ;"  aud  a  tract  in  vindication  of  the 
volution  of  1688.  But  his  principal  work 
controversial  treatise  levelled  at  Whistoi 
one  vol.  8vo,  entitled  "  Hie  Heathen  R 
tion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Ages  cons 
ed."  This  was  strongly  written,  and  prov 
a  seven*  reply. —  Riog.  hrit.  Nichols's  Li 
Bovver. 

COMF.NIUS  (John  Amos)  a  Moraviar 
ni.stcr,  bora  in  l.*>92  ;  he  was  eminent 
grammarian  and  a  scholar,  though  visiona 
a  divine.  The  invasion  of  the  Spanish  f< 
while  he  was  pastor  to  a  congregation  at 
nee,  drove  him  into  Poland,  where  he  se 
at  I^esna,  and  had  recourse  to  tuition  foi 
support.  It  was  at  this  ]>eriod  of  his  life 
he  published  his  "  Janua  Linguarum,"  a  i 
work  which  gained  him  great  celebrity, 
ww,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  translated 
twelve  different  languages.  His  fame  hi 
reached  England,  he  received  and  accept* 
invitation  from  the  parliament  to  assist  ii 
reformation  of  the  public  seminaries,  and  < 
to  this  country  in  consequence  in  1641  ; 
main  object  of  his  journey  was  however 
trated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  dissew 
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between  the  king  and  the  parliament ;  he  ' 
therefore  availed  himself  of  a  similar  solicita- 
tion from  the  Swedish  government,  and  passing 
over  to  Elbing,  continued  there  four  years  in 
making  regulations  for  public  instruction.  Si- 
gismund  Ragotzki  afterwards  induced  him  to 
come  into  Transylvania  upon  the  same  errand, 
whence  he  returned  to  Lesna,  but  that  city  be- 
ing subsequently  sacked  by  the  Poles,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  witness  the  destruction  of 
all  his  books  and  manuscripts.  Having  suc- 
ceeded however  in  making  his  escape  into 
Germany,  he  passed  some  time  both  at  Bran- 
denburg and  at  Hanover,  but  finally  retired  to 
Amsterdam,  in  which  city  he  breathed  his 
last.  Tt  was  during  these  last  years  of  his  life 
that  he  published  his  absurd  speculations  on 
the  coming  of  the  Millenium,  an  event  which 
he  fixed  positively  for  1672,  but  dying  in  the 
year  preceding,  neither  lived  to  see  the  failure 
of  his  prophecy  nor  the  persecution  of  his  ad- 
herents, both  by  protestants  and  catholics,  in 
consequence  of  their  credulity.  His  other 
works  are — "  Oihis  Pictus,"  12mo  ;  "  Synopsis 
Physicae,"  12mo ;  "  Pansophis  Prodromus;" 
and  "  Ecclesiae  Sclavonics,"  the  latter  in  one 
vol.  4to. — Moreri. 

COMESTOR  (Pctm,  or  Peter  the  Man- 
ducator,)  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  12th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Troy ea  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  resigned  the  preferment  which  he 
held  in  that  city,  to  become  a  canon  of  St  Victor 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  about  1198.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  "  Historia  Scholastics, "  which 
is  praised  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  though  he  com- 
plains that  the  author  has  admitted  into  it 
many  stories  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The 
Scholastic  History  comprises  an  abstract  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  glosses  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  of  profane  authors. 
— Moreri. 

COMINES  or  COMM1NES  (Philip  de) 
lord  of  Argenton,  a  celebrated  historian  of  his 
own  times,  was  born  of  a  uoble  Flemish  family 
in  1445.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  hut  from 
some  cause  which  is  unknown,  he  passed  into 
the  service  of  Louis  XI,  king  of  France,  by 
whom  he  was  made  chamberlain  and  seneschal 
of  Poitou.  He  was  also  employed  in  various 
important  negotiations,  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted,  as  he  possessed  a  good  person,  a 
quick  understanding,  and  spoke  several  modern 
languages.  He  married  the  heiress  of  a  noble 
house  in  Anjou,  by  whom  he  acquired  several 
manors.  He  accompanied  Louis  in  several  ex- 
peditions, as  also  his  successor  Charles  VIII  to 
Naples,  but  his  favour  with  the  latter  prince 
was  transitory  ;  for  being  accused  of  an  attach- 
ment to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he 
was  confined  for  eight  months  in  one  of  those 
iron  cages  at  Loches,  which  his  former  master 
had  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  his  tyranny. 
He  was  thence  transferred  to  Paris,  where  be 
remained  in  custody  eighteen  months  longer 
before  he  could  obtain  a  trial,  when  he  was 
declared  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty.  When 
the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  as  Louis  XII, 
he  took  no  notice  of  Comines,  who  died  at  his 
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seat  of  Argenton  in  Poitou,  in  1509.  Th« 
work  by  which  he  is  so  much  celebrated  is  hit 
"  Memoirs,"  containing  an  account  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  lives  of  Louis  XI  and 
Charles  VIII,  a  period  of  thirty-four  yean. 
This  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,  being  written 
by  one  who  unites  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  which  he  records,  a  sincere,  candid 
disposition,  and  an  easy,  unaffected  style.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  rather  too  favourable  to  the  hate- 
ful character  of  Louis  XI,  but  not  to  the  falsi- 
fication of  facts.  Comines  intersperses  his  nar- 
rative with  reflections,  generally  solid  and  judi- 
cious, which  induced  the  Machiavellian  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  to  say,  "  that  he  had  made  aa 
many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  done  in 
religion."  There  are  a  great  many  editions  of 
his  "  Memoirs'1  in  French ;  but  the  best,  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen,  is  that  of  the 
Abbe  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Paris,  1747,  under 
the  title  of  London.  The  best  English  edition 
is  that  of  Uvedale,  1712,  2  vols.  8vo. — Mortru 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,     Saiii  Oxon, 

COMPARETTI  (Andrew)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  who  was  born  in  Friuli 
in  1746.  He  studied  at  Padua,  after  which 
he  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  "  Occursus  Medici,"  the  me- 
rit of  which  induced  the  administrators  of  the 
university  of  Padua  to  confer  on  him  the  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine.  In  1787  he  published 
"  Observationes  de  Luce  inflexa  et  Colori- 
bus,"  4to;  and  other  works  afterwards  on 
the  same  subjects.  He  was  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  "  Observationes  Anatomies  de  Aure 
interna  comparata,"  1789,  4to,  one  of  his 
most  interesting  productions;  a  treatise  on 
Vegetable  Physiology  ;  another  on  the  mov- 
ing Powers  of  Insects ;  and  several  on  practi- 
cal medicine,  in  the  Italian  language.  He 
died  at  Padua,  December  22d,  1801.— Biog. 
Univ. 

COMPTON  (Henry)  an  English  prelate, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  second  earl 
of  Northampton,  and  was  born  in  1632.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and 
then  went  abroad.  On  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned, and  became  cornet  in  a  regiment  of 
horse  raised  for  the  king's  guard,  but  dislik- 
ing the  profession,  he  quitted  it,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  church,  and  obtained  a  canonry 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  with  the  rectory  of 
Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire.  After  passing 
through  the  degrees  of  BD,  and  DD,  in  1674, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  the 
year  following,  translated  to  London,  and  at 
the  same  time  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  religious  educa-» 
tion  of  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  both  ot 
whom  he  confirmed  and  married.  In  1679 
and  1680,  he  was  very  active  in  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  protestant  dissenters  to  the 
established  church,  to  which  end  he  held  several 
conferences  with  his  clergy,  and  wrote  to  dif- 
ferent foreign  divines  to  obtain  their  interfere©.  -*•« 
His  firm  resistance  to  popery,  which  was  again 
becoming  prevalent,  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  brought  upon  him  the  diaplesy 
sure  of  James  II,  at  whose  accession  lie  WW 
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removed  from  the  couucil  table,  and  dismissed  I 
fro:n   the  deanery  of  the   royal   chapel.      In  I 
1686  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  com- 
iu:uidiug    him   to   suspend  J)r  Joha    Shax|>c 
from  farther  preaching  in  his  diocese,  until  he 
had  given  the  king  satisfaction  for  having,  in 
his  sermons,  vindicated  the  church  of  Ku  gland 
in  opjvosition  to  popery,  in  direct  disobedience 
of  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Can- 
terbury, prohibiting  all  preaching  upon  contro- 
versial points.     After   endeavouring  to  defend 
himself  by   legal  objections  to  the  king's  or- 
ders, and  being  tyrannically  harassed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  which  attempted  to 
enforce  submission  ;  rather  than  act  contrary  to 
his  conscience,  he  chose  to  be  suspended,  which 
he  was  until  the  alarm  of  the  prince,  of  Orange's 
expedition  in  1688,  when   he  was  restored ; 
hut  di  1   not  hasten  to  resume  his  functions. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Compton,  and 
some  others,  waited  upon  the  king  in  the  month 
of  October  of  that  eventful  year,  to  give  such 
advice    as  they  thought  prudent   in  the  state 
of  affairs  ;  but  most  of  them,  with  the  lead- 
ing people  of  the  country,  favoured  the  en- 
terprise of  the  prince  of  Orange  ou  his  landing. 
Compton  in  particular  fulfilled  the  engagements 
into  which  he,  with  other  friends  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  entered ;  and,  with  the  earl  of  Dor- 
set, conducted  the  princess,  afterwards  queen 
Anne,  from  London  to  Nottingham.     Ou  his 
return,  he  signed  the  association  begun  at  Kxe- 
ter,  and  waited  on  the  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  clergy,  thanking  him  for  preserving  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  by  his  inter- 
ference.    On  the  accession  of  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  he  was  restored  to  his  office 
of  dean,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  privy  council ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  archbishop  Sancroft   to 
take   the  oaths  of  the    new  government,  he 
performed  the   ceremony    of  the  coronation. 
In  1689  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  reviewing  the  liturgy,  aud  president 
of  the  convocations,   in  which   the  proposed 
amendments,  togcthci  with  the  subject  of  the 
protestant  dissenters,  were  to  be    discussed ; 
but  of  which,  with  some  other  members,  he 
obtained  the  discontinuance.     In  1690-91,  he 
accompanied  the  king,  at  his  own  expence,  to 
the  congress  at  the  Hague  ;  but  attaching  him- 
self more  closely  with  the  tory  and  high  church 
party,  his  court  influence  was  at  an  end  during 
the  reign  of  William.     Towards  the  close  of 
that  of    queen   Anne,    when     his    principles 
again  came  iuto  fashion,  he  regained  a  great 
part  of  his  former  power ;  but  remained  quiet 
until  1690-1,  when  he  opposed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  l)r  Sacheverel,  and  voted  in  his  favour, 
protesting  against  that  indiscreet  affair.     In 
\7kYI   he   was   put  into    the   commission   for 
the  union  of  England  aud  Scotland;  but  was 
left  out    in   the    new  commission    of  1706. 
l)i>hop  Compton  died  at  Fulham,  of  a  compli- 
cation of  disorders,  in  171.",  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.     His  moral  character  was  ex- 
emplary, and  lie  was  very  liberal  and  chari- 
table.    Of  his  zeal  for  the  establishment   of 
which  he  was  a  member,  a  proof  is  given  in 
the  large  sums  which  he  gave  for  the  rebuild  - 
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ing  of  churches,   the  baying  in  of  iu 

tions,  and  settling  tliem  on  poor  vicars 
literary  man  bo  was  by  no  means  < 
though  respectable.  1'he  following 
works  which  he  published, — •'  A  Trt 
the  Holy  Communion,*'  8vo,  1677  ;  " 
suits'  Intrigues*  with  the  Private  Ins 
of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries,"  a 
from  the  French  in  1669  ;  "  The  life  < 
Olympia  Maldachini,"  1667,  transla 
the  Italian  of  abbot  Gualdi,  which 
vately  printed  at  Paris ;  six  letters 
clergy,  under  the  title  of  ' '  Episcopal] 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  in 
cese,  concerning  "  Non-resistance,"  \ 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr  J< 
tlewell.— Biog.  Brit.  TindaCt  Conu  c 
vol.  i.     Burnet's  own  Times,  vol.  ii. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew)  a  mi»ce 
writer,  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  was 
up  to  the  law,  and  on  coming  to  Lou 
came  a  writer  for  the  ministry,  and  af 
received  the  situation  of  attorney-gi 
Jamaica.  In  consequence  of  his  atta 
Pope,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  Dui 
which,  and  by  his  connexion  with  Wa 
lie  is  now  only  known,  although  the  ; 
some  poems  of  merit. — Gen.  Bio*.  Die 

CONCINO  CONCINI  (marshal  d 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sudden  i 
and  fall  of  a  court  favourite,  was  a 
Tuscany,  and  with  his  wife  Leonora 
accompanied  Mary  de'  Medici,  wife  > 
IV,  into  France  in  1600.  Owing  to 
influence  of  himself  and  wife  over  tl 
queen,  he  rose  during  her  regency. 
minority  of  Louis  XIII,  to  become  fin 
man  of  the  bedchamber,  governor 
mandy,  and  marshal  of  France,  with 
having  drawn  a  sword.  He  also  acted 
minister ;  and  such  was  the  weakness 
vility  of  the  French  nobility  of  the  d 
all  fawned  round  a  man  whom  they  ] 
obtain  his  countenance  and  favour.  I 
to  have  been  of  a  jovial,  liberal  disposi 
rapacious  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
being  necessary  to  pi  event  all  accej 
young  king  on  the  part  of  his  best  fri 
was  in  a  manner  a  prisoner  in  the 
this  resident  stranger.  At  length,  iu 
by  his  favourite  Lnynes,  Louis  was  im 
giv<?  a  private  order  for  his  arrest,  wil 
tions  to  kill  him  in  case  of  resistance. 
iugly*  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Vitry,  dt 
hii  sword,  as  he  was  passing  the  dra 
of  the  Louvre,  and  upon  his  hesitatit 
him  dead  with  a  pistol.  His  body,  aft 
interred,  was  dug  up  again  by  the 
mob,  and  treated  with  the  ferocity  1 
tality  which  ever  distinguishes  then 
roused  into  party  rage.  One  man  ei 
out  the  heart  from  the  dead  body  and 
and  ate  it.  His  wife  Galigai,  who  by 
precedented  insolence  had  materially 
buted  to  this  catastrophe,  was  afterwan 
and  to  complete  the  nationally  disgrace 
racter  of  the  whole  affair,  was  condemi 
sorceress.  Her  answer,  when  her  w 
judges  demanded  by  what  sorcery  ah 
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i  a  ted  the  queen,  is  well  known : — "  That  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  weak  one."  She  died  in 
the  most  undaunted  manner.  This  tragedy, 
so  illustrative  of  French  national  disorder  un- 
der queen's  regent,  happened  in  1617. — Boyle, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CONDAMINE  (Chart  as  Mary  z>k  la) 
an  eminent  traveller  and  natural  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1701.  He  entered  into 
the  military  service,  in  which  be  served  with 
reputation,  but  quitted  it  in  order  to  indulge  his 
curiosity  and  love  of  science.  After  travelling 
into  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Asia  Minor.  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  joined  to  Messrs 
Godin  and  Boguer  in  an  expedition  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Peru.  On 
this  mission  he  displayed  all  the  zeal  and  ar- 
dour of  bis  character,  and  on  his  return  de- 
scended the  famous  river  of  Amazon,  and  was 
repaid  for  numerous  hardships  by  the  many 
novelties  afforded  by  regions  so  little  known. 
Of  these  parts  he  published  accounts  in  two 
works,  the  one  entitled  "  Relation  Abregee 
d'un  Voyage  fait  dans  l'lnterieurde  l'Ameriqoe 
Meridionale,"  1745,  8vo ;  and  the  other  called 
"  Journal  du  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  do  Roi  a 
l'Equateur."  On  his  return  to  France  he  pro- 
cured a  papa]  dispensation  to  marry  his  niece, 
and  subsequently  visited  England,  where  he 
became  disgusted  by  a  fraudulent  conspiracy  to 
extort  money  from  him  by  a  counterfeit  war- 
rant. Not  being  able  to  obtain  the  judicial 
redress  which  he  deemed  doe  to  him,  ha  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  English  nation,  which 
betrayed  no  small  portion  of  vanity  and  self- 
importance.  On  his  return  to  France,  as  he 
joined  a  study  of  the  belles  lettres  with  that 
of  science,  and  composed  agreeable  verses,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Societies  of 
London,  Berlin,  Petersburgh,  and  Bologna. 
He  died  in  February  1774.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote — "  Distance  of 
the  Tropics,"  1744 ;  "On  the  Inoculation  for 
the  Small  Pox ;"  "  Letter  on  Education ;" 
"  Travels  into  Italy ;"  "  Measure  of  the 
Three  first  Degrees  of  the  Meridian  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,"  and  some  lively  pieces 
of  poetry." — Eloge  Ay  Condor cet.  Nohv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

CONDE  (Louis  I  de  Bourbon,  prince  of) 
was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
Ven dome,  and  was  born  in  1530.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  II,  whom  he  served  with 
fidelity,  he  was  induced  to  join  the  party  of 
the  reformed.  On  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
he  was  apprehended  as  the  chief  contriver, 
when  he  offered  single  combat  to  his  accusers, 
and  was  consequently  set  at  liberty.  He  was 
soon  after  engaged  in  another  plot,  for  which 
he  would  most  likely  have  suffered,  had  not 
the  death  of  Francis  II  happened  at  the  time. 
Being  again  liberated  by  Charles  IX,  he  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  and  shared 
their  confidence  with  Coligny.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Dreur,  ana  taken  prisoner.  He 
lost  the  battle  of  StDenysin  l!xi7,  and  was 
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killed  at  that  of  Jarnac  in  1569,  being  shot 
dead  with  a  pistol  by  Montesquieu,  captain  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  s  guard,  in  revenge  of  a 
private  quarrel.  As  a  general  he  was  adored 
by  his  soldiers,  engaging  their  affections  by  bit 
courage  and  pleasing  manners.  In  person  ha  was 
little  and  hump-backed,  but  was  nevertheless  a 
great  favourite  with  the  ladies  on  account  of 
his  wit  and  vivacity* — Nouv.  Diet*  Hist.  Mil* 
lot'*  Flemtns. 

CONDE  (Louis  II  de  Boubbon,  prince  of) 
duke  of  Enghien,  son  of  Henry  II,  prince  of 
Condi,  was  born  at  Paris  in  16*1,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  was  entrusted  with  tha 
command  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  Spaniard! 
who  had  invaded  France,  and  attacking  Ro- 
croi,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  marched  into  Germany,  and  attack- 
ing general  Merci,  who  was  entrenched  at 
Friburg,  forced  him  to  decamp ;  and  returning 
to  Paris,  left  the  command  to  Turenne,  who 
was  surprised  and  beaten  at  Mariendal.  Condi 
then  attacked  Merci  in  the  plains  of  Nordlin- 
gen  in  1645,  and  totally  defeated  his  army. 
During  the  civil  war,  occasioned  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  queen-mother,  despising  that  minister,  ho 
insulted  the  government  and  joined  the  mal- 
contents, for  which  conduct  he  was  arrested 
and  detained  a  year  in  prison.  In  the  civil 
war  which  again  ensued,  he  was  opposed  by 
Turenne,  and  would  probably  have  been  do* 
feated,  but  for  the  assistance  of  mademoiselle, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
caused  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  to  be  fired  at 
the  king's  troops.  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  refused  to  enter  into  it,  and  went  into  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  joined  the  Spaniards, 
in  fighting  against  whom  he  had  gained  sc 
much  reputation.  On  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees in  1659,  the  prince  was  re-established  in 
France,  though  much  against  the  inclination  of 
Mazarin,  who  was  obliged  to  give  his  consent, 
as  the  Spaniards  threatened  to  give  him 
an  establishment  m  the  Low  Countries.  Ha 
was  afterwards  employed  in  Flanders  against 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  at  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine  was  wounded,  but  notwithstanding 
he  continued  the  war  with  activity,  and  re- 
duced the  whole  of  Franche-Comte.  He  suc- 
ceeded Turenne  in  the  command  of  the  armies, 
and  was  sent  in  1675  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  imperial  general  Montecuculi  in  Alsace. 
He  obliged  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
then  closed  his  military  career,  for  which  ho 
was  now  unfitted  by  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout. 
He  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  cultivating  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  for  which  he  had  a  taste.  His  disposition 
was  ardent  and  fiery,  which  showed  itself  in  all 
his  actions ;  and  the  free  enquiries  and  liberal 
opinions  which  he  expressed  on  religious  sub- 
jects, caused  hit  faith  to  be  doubted,  though 
apparently  without  any  better  foundation.  Tho 
great  Conde,  as  he  was  suraamed,  died  in 
1686  at  Fontainebleau,  leaving  two  sons. —  FVI* 
tairt,  SiecU  d§  Louis  XIV.  MiUoL 
Diet.  Hist. 
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Of  retirement ;  and  the  culm  spirit  of  phih 
pliv  and  sound  judgment  which  characterise 
h.s  work-,  were  no  less  conspicuous  in  his 
gmeral  habits  and  conduct.  His  manners 
were  grave  without  bring  austere  ;  and  though 
in  lii>  youth  be  was  connected  with  John 
James  Itoiisst-au  and  Diderot,  he  avoided  any 
hazardous  engagement  iu  the  schemes  of  con- 
temporary philo-*ivpher*.  His  principal  works. 
besides  "  I*  Coma  d'Etudea."  fur  the  prince 
of  Parma,  arc — "  Essni  surl'Originedcs  Con- 
noiaaances  Hnraainfs,"  1746,  S  vols.  l*mo ; 
■■  Traite.  tti's  Systcmea,"  17*9,  S  vols.  Umo  ; 
"  Trailed™ Sensations,"  17ft4,  tiolm  limn; 
"  Le  Cnrnmerce  «t  Gouvarnement  Consider - 
efc-  Itelativement  1'un  a  I' Autre,"  lTTti,  ltroo; 
"  La  Logique,"  Bvn  ;  and  "  La  l*ngue  dei 
Calculs,"  h™,  which  wss  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation. Condillac  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  at 
Flux,  near  Bangem-i,  August  3,  1781,  aged 
sixty-five.— fli-i*.  Viiir.      K«uv,  Diet.  Hit. 

COKD0RCANyUI(Jo»«F«O*«im.)sa 
American  Spaniard,  who  having  been  ill  treat- 
ed by  a  magistrate,  anil  sustained  an  act  of  in  - 
justice  from  the  Audiencia  of  lima*  attempted 
to  redress  bis  own  grievances,  and  the  oppres- 
sions of  lire  Indians,  by  inciting  them  to  in- 
surrection against  the  Spanish  government  in 
1780.  He  was  an  artful  and  intrepid  man ; 
and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Indiana  he 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Inca  Tupac-Amaru, 
professing  a  design  to  restore  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty or  Mauco-Capac  in  Peru,  a  project  which 
had  been  entertained  by  sir  Waiter  llaleigli, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Khiabeth.  The  scheme 
was  at  liist  very  successful.  The  spirit  of  re- 
volt eitended  far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  ;  the  contest  tasted  three  years,  and 
the  pretended  Tupac- Amaru  was  hailed  Inca 
of  Peru.  Ilia  conduct  however  proved  ob- 
noxious, to  the  Spanish  settlers ;  and  the 
effort!  of  the  Indians  were  too  feeble  and 
desultory  to  auppnrt  ao  gigantic  an  undertak- 
ing. Troop*  srere  sent  against  him,  and  be- 
■         '         ■     "      'ia  follow—    ' ' ' 
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PiTu,  Hurtudo  tie  .Men-tor*.     He  wr. 

and  di'-d  peacc-nMy*  in  the  valley  r 
The  youngest  win  of  Mancolnca 
Anna-,  was  carried  off  by  strata -en 
forest  of  Vilcaluimba,  and  betiead-- 
pretext  of  n  conspiracy  against  die 
usurpers.  At  the  same'  period  ibirrj 
tant  relations  of  the  Inca  AtsJiuii 
seited  and  conveyed  to  Lima,  tbattl 
remain  under  tbe  inspection  of  the  A 
It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  . 
princes  of  the  family  of  Manco-Ca; 
remained  in  (he  forest*  of  Vilcsban 
any  descendants  of  the  Incaa  of  Peru 
in  that  country.  The  an  pposition 
race  ia  not  extinct,  gave  rise  in  1741 1 
mous  rebellion  of  the  Chuncoea,  and  I 
the  Amaies  and  Campoes,  led  on  by  tl 
Juan  Santos,  called  the  false  Atatn 
iiuwMdt'i  Personal  .Ysrrarirv  "/"  T 
Amtriem,  vol.  v 

CONDOKCET  (John  Axtoky  X 
Cttmt,  maraiusof)  an  eminent  Fiv 
ter  anil  political  advocate,  waa  bom  ; 
mant  in  Picardy.  in  1743.  Ha  was  ■ 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  r 
came  distinguished  for  bia  nttachmeu 
thematiial  and  physical  science-.  On 
into  life  he  connected  himself  with ' 
d'Alerobert,  and  others  of  the  French 

Chical  school,  and  shared  in  the  labooi 
ave  been  ao  differently  eatimated  by  c 
classes  of  thinkers.  It  was  however  a 
thematician  that  Condorcet  tint  made 
known  to  the  public,  by  writing,  at  th« 
twenty-two,  a  work  "  On  Integral  ( 
■ion,"  which  was  followed  in  17ti? 
"Solution  of  tbe  Problem  of  the  Tbr 
diesi"  and  in  1768  by  the  first  part 
"  r>t-sv  on  Analysis."  In  17U9  he  - 
■mber  of  the  Academy  of  S< 
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mitted  by  Fontenelle.  Uniting,  liked 
ert.  the  character  of  an  elegant  writer 
:  a  man  of  science.  Ire  wax  in  1781  n 
ito  the  French  Academy,  to  which 
ecanH  secretary  after  tbe  death  of  tli 
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himself  by  bis  euloriea  on  the  deceased 
hers;  among  which  he  composer!  that 
friand  d'Alembevt,  with  citraordiimry 
and  although,  upon  the  whole,  ngiaio 
in  conformity  with  tbe  nature  of  tlie  t 
affords  a  very  just  view  of  his  scientific 
His  eulogy  on  Holer  ia  also  much  admit 
its  scientific  statement  of  bis  merits,  aa 
ife  of  Torgot,"  ] 


whose  name  was  adopted  by  this  adventurer  : 
"  Manco-Inca,  acknowledged  as  the  legitimate 
nrof  Atahnalpa,  made  war  without  sne- 
nunat  the  Spaniards,  He  retired  at 
'  ia  and  thick  finest*  of 
.  Of  his  two  sons,  tbe  eldest, 
.c. -surrendered  himself  to  the  Spa  - 
■-"-*'  a  of  the  viceroy  of 
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illy  pane 

to  merit  entire  approval  tin  the  part  of 
critics  of  any  opinion  ;  whilst  to  the  mai 
are  formally  opposed  to  tire  principles  ar 
nions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  must 
equivocally  distasteful.  An  eulogy  prom 
on  Franklm  in  1730.  crowd  the  list  of  1 
bates  to  eminent  men.  In  the  Revolui 
took   an    azalea  part,   for  which,    lit- 
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literary  mm,  he  was  very  unsuitable.  lie 
.  (  nducte  .  m.re  than  one  journal  on  the  repub- 
I  tan  side,  and  became  a  member  of  the  jacobin 
Hub,  in  which  he  was  a  frequent  but  not  pow- 
erful speaker.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stitutional assembly,  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
for  Paris,  and  pursued  the  general  political 
career  of  the  Brissotins.  He  was  employed  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  public  instruction  ;  as  also 
the  manifesto  addressed  by  the  French  people 
to  the  powers  of  Europe  on  the  approach  of 
war.  Although  by  no  means  tender  of  the 
feelings  of  the  king,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  he  could  not  be  legally  brought 
to  judgment ;  but  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  sentence,  was  equivocal,  and  displayed 
the  timidity  and  irresolution  which  character 
i/.fd  the  whole  of  his  political  life.  "  The 
genius  of  Condorcet,"  wrote  madame  Roland, 
"  is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest 
truths,  but  he  has  no  other  characteristic 
than  fear ;  such  men  should  be  employed  to 
write,  but  never  permitted  to  act."  Pie  was 
not  among  those  who  fell  with  Brissot,  but 
having  wntten  against  the  triumphant  party, 
Robespierre  issued  a  decree  of  accusation 
against  him  in  July  1793.  lie  made  his  escape 
from  the  arrest,  and  lay  concealed  in  Paris 
for  nine  months,  but  apprehending  a  domi- 
ciliary visit,  he  passed  undiscovered  through 
the  barrier  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Mont- 
rouge,  who  unfortunately  not  being  at  home, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  two  nights  in  the  fields 
exposed  to  wet  and  hunger.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  damp  and  fatigue,  he  ventured  to 
enter  a  small  public-house,  where  his  appear- 
ance exciting  suspicion,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
Paris  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  however 
he  was  found  dead  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that 
he  carried  poison  about  him,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  thereby  terminated  his  own  ex- 
istence on  the  28th  March,  1794.  Thus  died 
a  man  of  great  scientific  and  literary  abilities 
and  polished  manners,  a  victim  to  a  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  which  swept  away  eminence  of 
every  class  in  its  turn,  and  more  especially 
those  who  had  mingled  more  or  less  with  its 
elements.  Condorcet  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  grand  fault  of  the  philosophical  party  of 
which  he  formed  a  conspicuous  member — a 
deficiency  of  heart.  The  deductions  of  the 
understanding  are  not  every  thing  in  a  grand 
social  sense,  and  they  are  poor  theorists  who 
cultivate  reason  to  the  exclusion  of  the  affec- 
tions. Not  long  after  his  death  appeared  his 
'*  Sketch  of  a  Historical  Draught  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Human  Mind ;"  a  work  of  method 
and  research,  in  which,  from  a  study  of  man, 
as  lie  has  been  and  is,  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species  is 
elicited.  Like  the  kindred  work  of  Godwin, 
it  is  at  once  powerful  and  chimerical  ;  but 
composed  as  it  was  in  distress  and  danger, 
which  might  be  deemed  altogether  inimical  to 
the  advocated  theory,  it  exhibits  more  fortitude 
and  right  feeling  than  his  general  character 
would  perhaps  indicate.  Betide*  the  works 
«jread7  mentioned,  lie  wrote — "  Letters  to  the 
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King  of  Prussia  ;"  and  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript,  "  A  Treatise  on  Calculation,"  and 
"  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.,, — 
Notice  mr  la  Vie  de  Condorcet  by  Lalande.  Me- 
moirs of  Madame  'Roland. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  KONG-FU-TSE,  the 
most  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  was  a 
descendant  from  the  imperial  family  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Shang,  and  was  born  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lu,  now  the  province  of  Shang- ton £,  550 

J  rears  BC.  He  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
earning  of  his  time,  and  particularly  studied 
the  canonical  and  classical  works,  called  by 
the  Chinese,  by  way  of  distinction,  •'  Hie  Five 
Volumes,"  attributed  to  the  legislators  Yao  and 
Chun.  The  reputation  acquired  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtues  procured  for  him  many  emi- 
nent situations  in  the  magistracy,  all  of  which 
he  discharged  with  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  the  kingdom.  The  degraded  and 
corrupt  state  of  morals  induced  Confucius  to 
form  a  scheme  of  general  reformation  both  in 
manners  and  policy,  which  he  tried  to  carry 
into  execution,  by  using  his  authority,  and 
preaching  and  practising  a  strict  morality.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  and  became  an 
object  of  veneration,  gratitude,  and  admiration 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  His  disciples  were 
very  numerous,  and  seventy-two  are  distin- 
guished above  the  rest  for  their  superior  at- 
tainments, and  ten  more  for  their  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  their  instructors,  which  were  divided  into 
four  classes,  vis. : — 1.  The  study  of  the  moral 
virtues  ;  t.  That  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence  ;  3.  The  study  of  the  rules  of 
government  and  the  duties  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  4.  The  delivery  of  discourses  on 
moral  subjects.  His  great  exertions  at  length 
injured  his  health ;  and  he  fell  into  • 
lethaTgy,  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
but  died  in  the  seventy -third  year  of  his 
age.  Innumerable  monuments  were  erected 
to  his  memory ;  and  to  this  day  his  de- 
scendants inherit  the  title  and  office  of  man- 
darins, and  in  common  with  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  are  exempt  from  all  taxes.  The 
works  of  Confucius  are — 1.  "  Tay-hio,"  i.  e. 
The  grand  Science  or  School  of  Adults,  in- 
culcating the  duties  of  self-government,  and 
a  uniform  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right 
reason ;  2.  "  The  Chong-yong,"  or  the  Im- 
mutable Medium ;  3.  "  Lunjr-vu,"  or  moral 
and  pithy  Discourses;  containing  a  view  of 
the  maxims,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Con- 
fucius and  his  disciples  ;  4.  "  Meng-tse,"  or 
the  Book  of  Mencius ;  so  named  from  one  of 
the  disciples,  who  is  said  to  have  completed  it 
from  his  master's  writings ;  the  above  are  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  China,  next  to  the  Five 
Volumes.  There  are  also  "  Hyau-king,n  txea. 
ing  of  the  respect  due  from  children  to  thei 
parents ;  and  lastly,  "  The  Syau  hys,"  sen- 
tences, maxims,  and  examples,  extracted  from 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  His  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  pure  theism,  and 
his  morality  is  excellent.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  sincerity,  temperance,  taosm* 
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lity,  disinter  ssledncssj,  and  contempt  of  rich™. 
nWtri.  ,411c.  Univ.  Wit.  vol.  «.  AW.tfnii.. 
IliH.  vol.  Til. 

CON'GUEVE(\Vii.Li»ii')»ctW»atlilRrig- 
liih  dramatist,  wai  descended  frnm  an  ancient 
English  family  id  [he  count;  of  Stafford.  His 
father  held  a  command  in  the  army,  and  bit 
residence  not  being  stationary,  Hie  MriJi-plnc* 
of  his  ion  *■  lorn;  doubtful,  until  Hilled  by 
Mr  Malum-,  u  having  taken  [dace  at  llardsay 
Grange,  near  f  **$M,  in  luTU.  He  wm  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  at  the  free-school  of  Kil- 
!o  which  neighbourhood  liis  father  had 
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loved  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
the  .Middle  Temple,  London,  to 
i  legal  niofwsion.  Like  many 
.■  placed1  in  a  similar  situaiiun,  he 
aoon  proved  a  dcs<-rtcr  from  the  law,  and  aban- 
doned lihmidf  tti  the  ]>umiitn  of  polite  litera- 
ture. At  a  very  osrlv  age  he  wrote  a  novel 
eutitleil  •■  Thi  Incognita,"  which  is  sprightly, 
intricate,  and  unnatural.  This  was  fallowed, 
at  the  nee  nf  twintv-nne,  by  Id*  corned  v  of 
"The  Old  Uii.-h.-:™-';"  pronounced  by  l")ry- 
den  the  greatest  Riv  play  that  he  bad  ever  be- 
held. In  anni-M  acquired  for  the  author  the 
patronage  of  lord  Halifax,  who  immediately 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hauk- 
ney  coaches  ;  aoon  after  gave  him  a  |Jact*  in 
the  pipe  office ,  and  finally  conferred  on  him  a 
eery  lucrative  place  in  the  customs.  Hii  neit 
play.  "  'l"he  Double  Dealer,"  was  not  very 
successful  in  repreaeutation ;  but  hn  third,  the 
comedy  nf  ■■  Love  for  Love,"  proved  eitreme- 
ly  popular.  Congreve,  who  had  previously 
eiercised  hi*  muse  in  a  pastoral  alrain,  on  (lie 
death  of  queen  Mary,  now  addressed  an  iire- 
gular  ode  to  king  William  on  the  raking  of 
Namur,  both  which  effusions  are  better  [lroofn 
of  loyalty  than  of  |>oelic  genius.  Not  content 
with  hi*  Tame  in  comedy,  he  now  r**ajed  tra- 
gedy ;  and  in  lt>97  produced  hia  ■'  Mourn- 
ing llride,"  the  reception  of  which  wav  ex- 
tremely favourable.  The  eompoakion  of  four 
auch  play*  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-tight.  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  early 
genius  in  a  line  of  composition  demanding  great 
observation  and  erjierience.  Being  one  of  the 
living  dramatist*  attacked  for  licentiousness  by 
Jeremy  Collins,  (sec  Ids  article,)  he  wrote  an 
angry  and  contempt uoos  reply,  accusing  the 
latter  of  false  quotation,  to  which  Collins  re- 
joined ;  and  Congreve,  who  had  exhibited 
the  coarsened  of  his  antagonist  without  his 
strength,  thought  it  best  to  be  silent.  He  soon 
after  closed  his  dramatic  career,  by  "  The 
Way  of  the  World,"  considered  by  many  cri- 
tics as  the  most  perfect  of  hi*  comedies ;  but 
which  was  notwithstanding  received  so  coldly, 
that  he  resentfully  determined  to  relinquish  a 
■pedes  of  writing  in  which,  upon  the  whole, 
be  hail  been  cmiucudy  successful.  A  masque, 
entitled  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  ■'  Se- 
mele,''  an  opera,  the  latter  of  which  was  never 
represented,  closes  the  list  of  Ids  labours  for 
the  stage.  He  however  continued  to  write 
occasional  copies  of  verse*  on  public  •abject*  ; 
"lection  of  his  plays 
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and  poems,  which  be  dedicated  tt 
patron,  lord  Halifax,  to  whn*e  [ 
party  he  remained  attached  in  all 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Cue. 
■pent  in  polished  intercom**  and  li 
■ore  ;  and  nmidat  the  fierce  party 
which  divided  almost  aH  the  other  i 
day,  he  pursued  a  dignified  neatralit 
praised  and  coraplinu-nteJ  on  b 
Steele  dedicated  to  bim  hi*  Miscelh 
l'ope  his  Translation  of  lie  Iliad.  1 
appear  that  any  peculiar  moral  or  sc- 
ience attracted  all  tills  homage ;  bu 
in  easy  independence,  and  wan  ver 
in  iiumners.  On  the  return  of  his 
power,  lie  received  the  additional  s 
secretary  to  the  island  of  Jamaica: 
rendered  affluent,  seemed  desirous  a 
the  character  of  a  man  of  letter*  : 
Wben  Vohaire,  in  a  visit,  alluded  II 
ings,  he  affected  to  regard  them  as 
neath  him,  and  hinted  that  he  onlv 
to  be  visited  as  a  gentleman.  Voltat 
replied,  that  had  he  been  merely  a  ; 
ha  should  never  have  been  deeirous 
him.  litis  might  be  caution  or  re: 
Voltaire  deemed  it  affectation  and  v 
was  much  disgusted.  Ilia  latter  ; 
clouded  with  sickneaa  and  infirmic 
died  in  January  tTiH-9,  in  hi*  sialic 
London.  He  wai  interred  in  \V. 
Abbey,  where  a  tomb  was  erected  i 
mory  Ly  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Mai 
who  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  gn 
fur  him  ;  and  to  whom,  in  prefercc 
claims  of  kindred  or  humbler  frionitsli 
the  bulkof  hia  fortune.  Congreve  at 
on  the  list  of  English  writer*  of  coi 
which  distinction  he  is  entitled  lex  t 
and  humorous  delineation  of  natural  c 
than  to  B  perpetual  reciprocation  of  < 
dialogue,  united  to  originality  of  plo 
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juat  [jottrairure*  of  th 

'-'-  'ay,  the  reign  of  Charles 
J  most  dreadfully  on  the 
Love  for  Love,"  ■ 
aionnlly  ap]ieara  ;  but  none  of  the  otb 
can  be  sufficiently  pruned  of  the  lie 
which  Collier  objected,  fnr  modern  r 
tation.  "  The  Mourning  Dride"  is  v 
strutted  ;  hut  the  florid  elevation  of 
guage  is  in  the  highest  degree  unnnti 
lias  however  some  fine  poetic  passage 
poetry  of  Congreve  is  below  mediocri 
the  exception  of  a  few  songs  and  sh 
aions  of  gaiety  or  satire. — Bin,'.  Brit.  . 
l.if,  tfCangrtte.     Pitta's  G.Bitur. 

CONON,  an  Athenian  commander, 
of  those  who  succeeded  A Icibisdei  in  I 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pelo|»nnesi 
and  engaging  Callicratida*  wai  defeat 
afterwaid*  gained  a  victory,  in  which  tl 
tan  commander  lost  his  life.  On  the  i 
lion  of  Athens,  BC.  405,  he  remain* 
pro,  forming  plans  fur  the  rnatotatk 
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prosperity  of  hid  country.  By  persuading  Ar- 
ta.verxes,  king  of  Persia,  that  the  superiority  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  injurious  to  the  safety 
of  his  dominions,  and  that  they  could  only  he 
checked  by  rendering  the  Athenians  ible  to 
oppose  them,  he  procured  for  himself  the  com- 
mand of  a  Persian  fleet,  BC.  398,  attacked 
the  Spartan  admiral,  Pisander  near  Cnidos, 
and  killing  him  with  his  own  hand,  defeated 
the  Spartans,  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fleet.  The  empire  of  the  sea  was  immediately 
transferred,  and  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Lesst-r  Asia  immediately  ceased. 
Conon  then  returned  to  Attica,  and  employed 
his  sailors  and  workmen  in  restoring  the  forti- 
fications of  Athens.  He  fell  a  prey  to  the  ha- 
tred and  envy  of  the  Lacedfemonians,  who,  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Persians,  accused 
him  of  plotting  the  delivery  of  i£oliaand  Ionia 
to  his  countrymen  ;  and  of  the  mis-appropria- 
tion of  the  king's  money  and  forces.  He  was 
accordingly  apprehended,  and  according  to 
some  was  put  to  death  at  Susa ;  others  say  that 
he  made  his  escape,  but  the  event  is  doubtful. 
—  Plutarch.     Xenaphon.     Univ.  Hist. 

CONRAD  of  Lichtenau,  a  German  histo- 
rian of  the  13th  century,  called  also  abbot  of 
Ursperg,  from  a  Premonstratensian  monastery 
in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  over  which  he 
presided.  He  composed  a  chronicle,  extending 
from  the  time  of  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
AD.  1229.  This  work  is  a  compilation  from 
various  authorities,  to  which  the  writer  con- 
tributed little  more  than  the  labour  of  arrange- 
ment. He  was  however,  according  to  father 
Labbe,  one  of  the  moet  learned  men  in  an  age 
when  learning  was  very  rare.  Conrad  died 
in  1240,  after  having  been  an  abbot  twenty- 
four  years. — Moreri.     Biog.  Univ. 

CONSTANCE  FALCON,  or  IIAUL- 
KON,  a  political  adventurer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, whose  proper  name  was  Constantin.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  according  to  the  chevalier  de 
Forbin  ;  though  other  accounts  state  that  his 
father  was  a  noble  Venetian,  ton  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  island.  Hi*  mother  was  a  Greek. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, whence  he  went  to  the  East  Indies. 
Having  gained  some  property  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  he  undertook  a  trading  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar  :  he  was  shipwrecked 
and  lost  every  thing ;  bat  meeting  with  an 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  Siam  to  Persia, 
who  had  suffered  the  same  misfortune,  he 
procured  a  bark,  and  conveyed  the  Siamese 
envoy  to  his  own  country.  The  latter  recom- 
mended Constance  to  the  barcalen,  or  prime 
minister,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  On 
the  death  of  his  master,  the  king  offered  him 
the  same  post,  which  he  accordingly  accepted. 
Though  a  Greek  by  birth,  he  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  England.  A  Portu- 
guese Jesuit  converted  him  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  he  made  an  abjuration  of  his  pro- 
fessed errors,  May  2d,  1682.  Either  zeal  for 
his  new  religion,  or  political  motives,  made  him 
ojidertake  die  project  of  introducing  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Siamese.    He  also  induced 
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the  king  of  Siam  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  ambassadors  died  on  their 
route  ;  but  the  French  monarch  hearing  of  the 
scheme,  sent  two  envoys,  with  some  Jesuits, 
to  Siam.  French  troops  were  also  introduced 
into  the  country.  These  circumstances  arous- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  native  princes  and  no- 
bility, the  result  of  which  was  a  conspiracy, 
which  terminated  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
king,  and  the  death  of  Constance,  who  was 
beheaded. — Biog.  Univ. 

CONSTANTINE  the  Geeat,  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor  of  that  name,  and  the  first  who 
embraced  Christianity.  He  was  the  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Dioclesian  and  Mazimian,  the  former  of  whom 
had  in  the  first  instance  adopted  the  hitter  as 
his  associate  in  the  imperial  power,  and  after- 
wards further  divided  the  cares  of  government, 
by  the  nomination  of  other  delegates.  Hence 
Constantino,  on  the  decease  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  at  York  in  306,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  contend  with  several  competi- 
tors for  his  sham  of  the  supreme  authority* 
He  hastened  to  Britain  on  hearing  of  his  fa- 
ther's illness,  and  arriving  just  before  his 
death,  he  secured  the  favour  of  the  army,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Gale- 
rius,  the  colleague  of  Constantius,  refused  to 
admit  the  claims  of  Cons  tan  tine,  and  hostili- 
ties took  place,  in  which  the  latter  proved 
successful,  aud  obliged  Galerius  to  acknow- 
ledge his  joint  authority.  He  then  found  that 
the  old  emperor  Maximian,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  was  engaged  in  a  plot  against 
him  ;  which  was  easily  defeated,  and  Maximi- 
an destroyed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son-in-law.  Maxentius,  the  son 
of  Maximian,  was  a  more  dangerous  rival,  not 
so  much  from  his  own  abilities,  as  because  he 
was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  pagans, 
who  beheld  with  jealous  discontent  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  rival  sect  of  Christians,  with 
whom  Constantino  allied  himself  and  his  cause. 
The  war  was  carried  on  in  Italy,  and  Maxen- 
tius, who  had  possession  of  Rome,  was  defeat- 
ed and  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  near  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge.  This  contest  is  memorable  on 
account  of  a  legendary  tale  connected  with  it, 
which  was  long  received  as  a  piece  of  authen* 
tic  history.  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian,, states  that  Constantine,  while  on  his 
march  to  encounter  Maxentius,  saw  in  the 
heavens  a  blazing  cress,  having  embroidered 
on  it  a  Greek  inscription — EN  TOYTQ 
NIKA,  "  Conquer  through  this."  Constan- 
tine accepted  the  omen,  and  advanced  to  vic- 
tory. Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  credulous 
writer,  who  professes  to  have  received  it  from 
the  emperor  himself,  but  he  did  not  publish 
it  till  after  his  death.  It  would  be  an  investi- 
gation which  could  only  end  as  it  began,  in  con- 
jecture, to  enquire  whether  the  story  were  tfcsj 
invention  of  Eusebius  or  of  Constantine  ;  while 
it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  both, 
by  the  bolder  supposition,  that  the  latter  was 
deceived  by  the  strength  of  his  imaginattom, 
which  magnified  some  luminous  meteor  into  a 
miraculous  cross.    After  biaTOtavrj^ 
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fi»(j. ;  but  Ike  mun  HA 
*  prejudiced  tari'en.  Iiu 
dan*,  ianetioned  tin  ir  aminblir*,  allowed  the  praise  of  pvii  talent*  and  Lulr  i: 
them  lo  Inula  rlLu:cln-s,  :ui,l  ln.l'.orJ  nullum    I'niv.  Iliil.     OMn-n. 

all  that  political  i n-nce  f-r  which  tliev  had  |    CONSTANIIM-:  PORPHVRtaiKN 

been  Ion-  cuiiLmhn-.  IIU  own  profcssi  n  uf  the  ninth  of  that  imair,  emperor  cf  L« 
with  ihat  caution !  lie  wan  the  1011  of  Leu  th*  i>julu*:<j  L. 
onsiiieuou*  in  other  succeeded  lo  tbe  throne  ia  *)!?.  ulrn. 
t.  1  be  Itomau  senate  in-  «™  yi in  old.  Ilia  u. older  Z<«-  •  !> 
■  1  href  |iov.rr,  and  the  title  in  llie  early  tjart  of  hi*  reign  ;  after  whs 
Of  Augustus ;  Lis  brother-in-law.  Liciiiius.  manu*  l.erapenus  unseated  the  reiM 
being  received  m  his  associate.  These  prince*  venment,  hiring  klmt  up  Zoc  in  a  n.j:. 
published,  AD.  :il/.,  a  joini  edict  in  fmrimr  of  lie  NUinrd  (be  supreme  joweT  rait; 
tho  Chris  tinm ;  itutwithttundiiig  which,  lici-  years,  whin  Constantino  eti  iu-d  the  « 
niiu  afterwurd*  became  their  ]iersecntur  From  Lrcapemu  10  rebel  against  their  father, 
political  motives,  considering  them  u  the  pur-  \  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  *rli:.Ii-  family. 
tuaniuf  Count :  111  li in.'.  A  war  ensued  between '  Mpiui  then  gate  i>I>  his  authority  Ion 
the  emperor*,  in  which  licinui  w«*  vanquish-  \  Helena  Had  hrr  fuiwriiri,  who  govern 
*d,  after  which  peace  will  restored  ;  hut  a  ntw  ;  hi*  ilwlh,  which  haj  .yieued  in  '}S9,  o» 
rupture  taking  place,  Ijciniu*  was  again  dr-  poipim  administered  by  Lii.  eon  Ho^li-ju. 
felted,  and  being  taken  piisuner,  wan  in-an-  1  succeeded  him-  Coustatiiiue.  ihcucli  ■ 
glad  by  the  command  of  Conatantinr  in  ;i'.'J.  '  prince,  was  much  beloved  by  Ilia  aultjecl 
Tbi*  great  prince,  now  become  absolute  innsu-r  ■  cultivated  literature,  and  compiled  1 
of  the  Human  ruipire,  distinguished  hii  ijo- 1  work*,  among  which  i*  a  curious  treat 
•eminent  by  adopting  iwn  schemes  of  portcn-  j  the  ceremonies  of  the  Iiii]>erial  ti-urt. 
tout  interest  to  the  doLinnes  of  hi*  *u!ijecti,  alw  jiaid  much  attention  to  tin-  cuanplr 
and  urn  of  the  human  ran) ;  tbel*  were —  |  a  body  of  law*,  (formed  ou  tue  l>a»i> 
tLe  permanent  eslahlisliment  uf  L'hti«liaiiity  !  Jiiirinian  code,)  *bicb  had  been  cotun 
throuj;litiut  hi*  dominiuEK,  and  the  niitnraJ  of:  by  his  grandfather  Uasilius,  ami  conlim; 
the  aeat  of  empire  to  ItyiantiuBi,  afterward*  j  lu*  falfaer  L»* — fair.  Ititl.  llitihm. 
called  ConMwitinople.  The  prosecution  of  |  CONS'l'ASTIXK  (Uobkrt)  a  phi 
these  acbemea  ami  lariiiu* emib  which  f|Jtung  and  man  of  karning  of  the  uiteeuth  o 
from  them,  occupied  much  of  the  future  ni^ 
Of  Conjtniitiue.  He  furtified  the  city  which 
be  had  founded,  embellished  it  with  the  *|  " 
of  rluroiH-,  A«ia,  and  Africa,  and  U 
it  the  ajiinllatioii  of  Sen   " 


v  Itome,  which  how. 
„  .  Jiin.  Tbe  aval  which 
ConstiumtH!  shun.d  for  the  propagatiim  of 
Chriitianity,  wa»  liridalwd  in  tbe  eve*  of  fu- 
ture bcliev-en,  by  bU  drparuuc  from  tho  ortho- 
dox faith.  He  favoured  the  Aiiana,  and 
though  their  iiriuciiile*  were  condemned  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  held  under  hi*  auapice*. 
jet  he  was  persuaded  by  Kuscbius,  bisbnp  of 
S'icomeili*,  who  bad  great  influence  over 
Lint,  to  persecute  the  cehbrated  Atbtmntiiis, 
and  other  prelate*  of  tbe  ortliudoi  party.  Jle- 
■iuel  triumphiii;;  over  hi*  doBU'itic  enemies, 
Couituutioe  was  fortunate  in  his  war*  a-ainW 
the  Cierman*  and  Frank*;  be  vanquished  the 
Gothe,  and  defended  with  success  the  fron- 
tier* of  hi*  cmjiire.  One  of  hi*  latest  expedi- 
tion* >u  against  the  t'enians,  tho  object  uf 
which  wuuchrrk  a  [n-iseiuiion  of  the  Chris- 
tian*. He  died  at  Xiemnedia  in  Ditbynia, 
AD.  337,  at  the  age  of  aiity  five ;  uud  h  ft 
hi*  dominion*  divided  between  hi*  three  suns. 
to  bis  own  family  and  connexion*  .Constan- 


cographer,  by  hu  lexicon  Lira-co-t^ii 
which  was  hist  published  at  Geneva  in 
The  alphabetical  order  in  which  be  r 
the  word*,  gave  it  a  preference  to  that  01 
phetis,  who  ranged  them  according  tn 
rout*  [  a  circumstance  which  made  t  e 
treat  him  very  rudely.  Hi*  other  worl 
— ■' Supplementum  Lingua:  Latina:  (eu 
tionarum  AbstrusomiiL  Vocabulorum," 
nrra,  1573;  "Gieek  and  Koman  An 
tii'i ;"  "  Annotations  and  Correction*  01 
u>coride»  ;"  "  Annotation*  and  CoiTrctin 
Thcn|ihniate* ;"  "  Nomenclator  lnsig 
Scriptoruin."~JlrtiYri.  K.mv.  Diet.  Hu 
CUNYDEARE  (John)  an  English  |«. 
nti*  horn  at  l'iobov  in  Deronahire  in  ; 
In  17(17-8  bewa*  admitted  a  battler  of  K 
college,  Oxford,  and  conducted  himself  so 
that  iu  171(1  bewa*  cho*en  ptobaiioc&r; 
low  upon  sir  William  Petre*  fuundaiion.  '. 
taking  tbe  degree*  of  It  A.  and  MA.  he 
prc*eiited  to  the  rectory  of  St  Clement 
Oifi.nl,  and  appointed  one  of  hi*  maji 
preachers  at  Whitehall.  Hi*  reputation 
ulao  increased  by  the  publication  of  djtT< 
sennons  preached  upon  public  occaaion*. 
1 7'.'B  hu  took  bit  degree  of  111),  and  the 
following  that  of  1)1).  j  and  a  r.eanry 
--lining  in  the  headship  of  Kxeter 
nil  that  lionoui 


after 


ttkm.  In  1730  appeared  IhTimial'i 
jiity  a*  old  a*  the  Creation,"  whirli  ■ 
«red    hy  ntany  able   dirinei,  both 
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established  church  and  among  the  dissenters ; 
and  among  others,  by  Dr  Conybeare,  who  re- 
plied, in  a  work  entitled — "  A  Defence  of  re- 
vealed Religion  against  the  Exceptions  of  a 
late  Writer,  in  his  book  entitled  '  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  &c.'"  published  in 
1732.  Dr  Warburton  called  it  «'  one  of  the 
best  reasoned  books  in  the  world,"  and  exert- 
ed himself  so  much  in  favour  of  the  author, 
that  he  procured  him  an  appointment  to  the 
deanery  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In  175G, 
upon  the  translation  of  Dr  Butler  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol,  which  promotion,  owing  to  the 
slender  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  rather  in- 
jured than  increased  his  fortune.  He  died  in 
17o7.  After  bis  death,  two  volumes  of  his 
sermons  were  published  by  subscription. — Eiog* 
Brit. 

CONYBEARE  (John  Jomas)  an  ingenious 
critic  and  divine,  who  was  son  of  the  rector  of 
St  Botolph,  Bisbopsgate-streeL  He  was  sent 
to  Westminster  school,  whence,  in  1797,  he 
was  elected  a  student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
After  having  gained  several  college  prizes  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  be  was  for  a 
short  time  an  usher  at  Westminster.  In  1805 
archbishop  Markham  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
York  cathedral ;  and  in  1 807  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  also  obtained  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  as 
an  appendage  to  his  studentship.  He  contri- 
buted various  articles  on  Saxon  literature  and 
other  subjects,  to  the  British  Bibliographer  and 
the  Censura  Literoria ;  and  in  1809  he  printed 
an  abstract  of  the  old  metrical  romance  of 
"  Octavian,  Emperor  of  Rome."  In  1812  Mr 
Cony  be  are  was  elected  regius  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  \  and  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  die  vicarage  of  Bath  Laston,  where  he 
resided  several  years.  Among  various  papers 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquarians, are  extracts  from  many  Saxon  poems, 
contained  in  a  volume  given  by  Leofric,  the 
first  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  his  cathedral,  accom- 
panied by  literal  translations  into  Latin  prose, 
to  show  the  construction  of  the  original,  and  a 
more  liberal  English  poetical  version.  He  also 
discovered  a  small  folio  volume,  entitled  "  A 
Hundred  Merry  Tales,"  alluded  to  by  Sbak- 
speare,  in  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing."  But 
the  ancient  literature  of  his  country  was  only 
one  of  Mr  Conybeare's  pursuits  ;  for  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  chemistry  and  mi- 
neralogy, and  published  some  papers  on  those 
subjects  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  As  a 
divine,  he  signalized  his  talents  by  a  volume 
of  sermons  preached  at  Bampton's  lecture. 
He  was  about  to  publish  "  Illustrations  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Poetry,"  when  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Blackheath, 
near  London,  June  11th,  1824. — Month.  Mag. 
Ann.  Reg. 

COOK  or  COOKE  (Henry)  painter,  was 
bom  in  1649,  and  travelling  into  Italy  studied 
under  Salvator  Rosa  ;   but  on  his  return  to 
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England,  met  with  so  little  encourag?men. 
that  for  many  years  he  lived  in  want  and  ob- 
scurity. He  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  on  account  of  committing  a  mur- 
der upon  a  person  who  paid  attentions  to  one 
of  his  mistresses.  The  affair  being  forgotten* 
he  returned,  and  was  employed  by  king  Wil-« 
Ham  to  repair  the  cartoons.  He  also  finished 
the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  II  at  Chel- 
sea college,  and  painted  the  choir  of  New  Col« 
lege  chapel,  Oxford,  and  the  staircase  at  Ra- 
nelagh-house,  with  several  other  works  men- 
tioned by  lord  Orford.  He  died  in  1700. — 
Walpoles  Anecdotes. 

COOK  (James)  an  English  seaman,  highly 
celebrated  for  his  maritime  discoveries.  He 
was  born  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1728,  of  sober  and  in- 
dustrious parents  not  above  the  rank  of  pea- 
santry. After  having  learnt  reading,  writing, 
and  a  little  arithmetic  at  a  country  school, 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper  at 
Snaith,  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast.  Here  he 
acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  occupation  of  a 
sailor,  and  so  much  consequent  dislike  of  his. 
business,  that  his  master  gave  up  his  inden- 
tures, and  he  soon  after  bound  himself  to  two 
brothers,  ship-owners  of  Whitby,  for  three 
years,  and  continued  in  their  employ  for  some 
time  after.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war  in  1755,  he  entered  on  board  the 
Eagle,  a  sixty-gun  ship,  in  the  royal  navy,, 
He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  si- 
tuation, that  in  1759  he  was  made  master  of 
the  Mercury,  which  belonged  to  sir  Charles 
Saunders's  squadron,  sent  against  Quebec. 
During  the  expedition.  Cook  performed  the 
hazardous  service  of  taking  soundings  in  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the  French  en-, 
campment ;  and  was  also  employed  by  die  ad- 
miral in  the  more  important  task  of  making  a 
chart  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  below  Quebec, 
which  he  executed  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. After  the  capture  of  Quebec  he  was 
made  master  of  the  Northumberland,  in  which, 
he  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Newfoundland, 
and  afterwards  made  a  survey  of  the  harbour 
of  Fiacentia.  At  the  end  of  1764  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  married  at  Barking  in 
Essex  ;  but  the  next  year  he  went  again  to, 
Newfoundland  as  marine  surveyor,  with  the 
governor,  captain  Graves,  He  made  a  survey  of 
the  islands  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  previously 
to  their  delivery  to  the  French,  according  to 
treaty.  After  again  visiting  England,  he  went 
out  in  the  same  capacity  with  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser,  appointed  governor  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, In  this  situation  he  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  official  labours,  but 
also  made  himself  known  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  the  communication  of  an  observation 
on  a  solar  eclipse  in  1766,  with  the  longitude 
of  the  place  deduced  from  it.  The  character 
he  had  obtained  for  nautical  skill  occasioned 
his  being  appointed,  in  1768,  to  the  command 
of  the  Endeavour,  a  vessel  destined  to  convey 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  persons  employed  by 
vernment  to  make  observations  on  the  a]  _ 
ing  transit  of  Venus,    He  tailed  from  Dtqf 
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ford  an  lliii  expedition  June  311.  IV 08,  having 
been  previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant in  llie  cot  v.  The  details  of  the  voyage 
hate  become  tlie  subject  of  history,  and  can 
only  be  slightly  noticed  in  this  memoir,  Mr 
Green,  an  assistant  in  tlie  observatory  at  Ureen- 
wich,  went  out  witb  Cook  as  astronomer,  and 
be  was  likewise  accompanied  by  Mr  (after 
sir  Joseph)  Hanks,  and  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
Di  Daniel  Solander.  The  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  which  look  place  June  3, 
1769,  was  advantageously  observed  it  Ota- 
heite ;  the  neighbouring  islands  were  after- 
wards explored,  and  lieutenant  Cook  tlien 
sailed  for  New  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  in 
October.  Six  months  were  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  shores  of  the  islands,  after  which 
he  took  hisdepnrtureforNewliolland.  The 
eastern  corn  of  this  extensive  region  was  at- 
tentively  surveyed  ;  and  to  the  report  of  the 
commander  on  his  return  to  England  (where 
he  armed  in  July  1771)  may  be  attributed 
the  subsequent  colonisation  of  New  South 
e  conduct  of  this  expedi 


Mr  Cook,  * 


vere  highly  creditable  t 
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of  the  voyage,  drawn  up  by  Dr  Hawkeeworth 
wasspeedily  published,  and  was  read  with  ar 
avidity  projioruoned  to  tlie  novelty  of  the  ad 
ventures  which  it  recorded-  A  second  expe- 
diiion.  under  the  command  of  captain  Cook 
was  soon  after  planned,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  explore  the  antarctic  regions, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  oi 
non-existence  of  a  cirimn- polar  southern  con- 
ployed — the  Resoli 
bad  the  command, 
captain  Furneaux.  Mr  Banks  bad  designed  to 
accompany  this  expedition,  together  with  Dr 
l.ied.  but  tlie  preparations  made  on  hoard  the 
Resolution  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
gentlemen  and  their  suite,  being  complained  of 
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-ith  the  r 
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they  relinqui 
Reiohold  Forslcr  and  his  son  went  out  as  na- 
turalists with  captain  Cook,  who  waa  also  ac- 
companied by  Mr  Hodges,  a  painter,  anc 
Messrs  Wales  and  liayley,  astronomer!.  Th. 
voyage  was  commenced  in  July  1772,  and  af- 
ter proceeding  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  o 
7"!°,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  opposed  any  far- 
ther progress,  discovering  the  froxen  island  of 
New  Georgia,  in  54°  south  latitude,  and  visit- 
ing Otaheite  and  other  places,  captain  Cook 
returned  to  England  in  1775.  'litis  expedi- 
ily  productive  of  advantages  — 


science  and  n: 


on,  but ■ 


exhibiting  a  method  of  preserving  the  health 
of  seamen,    and  especially  guarding    against 


cat  off  by  it  during  the  expedition.  The  cap- 
tain having  communicated  to  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety a  paper  describing  the  salutary  regula- 
tions and  dieletical  remedies  which  he  bad 
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adopted,  lie  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  that  It 
body ,  and  his  experiments  were  thought  v 
of  being  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold  ■ 
Government  also  recognised  the  value 
services  by  giving  him  the  rank,  of  pas 
tain  in  tlie  navy.andthe  appointment  of  c 
in  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  narrative  < 
second  voyage  was  drawn  up  by  captain 
himself,  and  merely  arranged  for  the  pn 
Dr  Douglas,  afterward*  bishop  of  Salii 
The  Labours  of  this  great  navigator  wer 
vet  terminated  :  in  July  1776  he  sailed 
Plymouth  on  an  expedition  to  esplori 
north-western  coast  of  North  America, 

■ted   between   the  Atlanb 


Paonc 

globe.     In  this  voyi 

the  Discovery,  of  wl 


room  for  the  subsequent  expeditions  of 
tains  Vancouver,  Ross,  and  Parry,  undt-i 
at  different  periods  and  in  opposite  due. 

Cook  however  enlarged  the  boundaries  o 
graphical  knowledge,  by  exploring  a 
derable  extent  or  the  western  coast  of 
America  ;  but  the  great  interest  of  tbii 
age  arises  from  the  disastrous  terminal 
his  own  life  while  engaged  in  it.  He 
vered  the  important  group  of  islands,  wh: 
denominated  the  Sandwich,  islands,  a 
Owbyhee.  one  of  this  group,  lie  returned 
his  American  survey  to  pass  the  winter  iu 
During  their  continuance,  there,  the  ere 
the  ships  were  treated  with  the  utmost  I 
tality  and  kindness  by  the  natives,  and 
wants  were  liberally  supplied.  Early  i 
bruary  captain  Cook  sailed  for  Kamtsch 
hut  was  compelled  by  an  accident  to  r 
Owhybee.     A  boat  having  been  stolen  b 


why  he* 


le  islander. 
:e  the  person  of  the  ] 
p  him  as  a  hostage 
~ed  ;  a  method  of  proceeding  which  hi 
ire  adopted  with  success  on  similar  i 
Tlie  people  however  were  not  dial 


nsu.lt  it 


n  attempting  to  read 
boat,  captain  Cook  and  some  of  his  attrm 

islanders.  The  death  of  this  great  te; 
took  place  February  14th,  1779.  This  mi 
choly  accident  was  lamented  a*  a  national, 
'  id  public  hoi 


untrymi 
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:  by  foreigners  likewise, 
ommemoratioa  of  him  was  struck  by  ord 
he  ltojal  Society  ;  his  eulogy  was  pronou 
a  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  was  ma 
irixe  subject  by  one  of  the  French  adn 
ocieties.  Miss  Seward  and  other  wr 
.ave  paid  poetical  honours  to  bis  mem 
nd  the  British  government  bestowed  pent 
m  his  widow  sod  three  surviving  noaa. 
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C^ink,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  if  still 
living,  and  is  a  resident  at  Clapham.  It  is 
needless  to  draw  a  formal  character  of  this  de- 
servedly famous  mariner  ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  while  numberless  have  been  our 
naval  heroes  who  have  sought  and  gained  re- 
putation at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  amidst  the 
din  of  war,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  Cook  to  de- 
rive celebrity  from  less  imposing,  but  not  less 
important  exploits,  as  they  tended  to  promote 
the  intercourse  of  distant  nations,  and  increase 
the  stock  of  useful  science. — Biog.  Brit. 

COOKE  (sir  Anthony)  an  eminent  classi- 
cal scholar  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  in  Essex  about  1506,  and  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  talents  caused  him  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  him.  A  circumstance  is  recorded 
of  him,  while  in  the  service  of  this  prince, 
which  shows  that  he  had  a  turn  for  the  quaint 
humour  which  was  then  esteemed  a  fashiona- 
ble accomplishment.  A  Sussex  knight,  who 
had  turned  courtier  and  spent  nearly  all  his 
property,  reserving  notlung  but  a  park  and  a 
handsome  mansion,  yet  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  entertaining  royalty.  Previously  to  the  ex- 
pected visit  of  the  king,  he  had  the  entrance 
gates  of  his  court-yard  newly  painted,  and 
placed  over  them  his  coat-of-arms,  with  the 
motto,  "  OIA  VANITAS,"  in  large  gilt  let- 
ters. King  Edward  requested  sir  Anthony,  to 
read  it,  who,  turning  to  the  knight,  desired  to 
be  informed  what  the  first  word  was,  and  be- 
ing told  it  was  intended  for  omnia,  he  said  to 
the  gentleman :  "  I  wonder  that  having  made 
your  omnia  so  small,  you  should  yet  make  your 
vanitas  so  large."  Sir  Anthony  weut  abroad 
on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  but  returned 
to  England  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  G  id  ding  Hall  in  Essex,  where  he  died 
in  1576.  He  left  four  daughters  ;  all  eminent 
for  their  acquaintance  with  classical  learning, 
an  accomplishment  which  they  owed  to  the 
tuition  of  their  father.  See  Bacon  (Anne) 
and  Cxcil  (William). — Biog,  Brit. 

COOKE  (Benjamin,  Mus.  Doct.)  an  Eng- 
lish composer  of  the  last  century.  Organist 
and  master  of  the  boys  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  the  year  1780  till  that  of  his  death  in 
1793.  He  was  the  author  of  several  beautiful 
glees,  &c.  many  of  which  are  yet  deservedly 
popular,  especially  his — "  How  sleep  the 
Brave ;"  "  Hark,  hark  the  Lark  ;"  and  ••  In  the 
merry  Month  of  May  ;"  in  which  latter  piece 
he  has  very  successfully  imitated  the  ancient 
madrigal. — There  was  also  a  Robert  Cooke, 
contemporary  with  him,  and  organist  at  West- 
minster, a  composer  of  some  excellent  vocal 
music.      He  died  in    1814. — Biog.   Diet,  of 

COOKE  (George  Frederick)  a  theatri- 
cal perform*  r  of  great  eminence.  He  was 
barn  in  Westminster,  April  17th,  1756.  His 
father  was*  subaltern  officer  in  the  army,  who 
dying  when  young,  left  his  wife  in  straighten - 
<M  circumstances.  She  went  to  reside  at  Ber- 
*iick-upon-Tweed,  taking  her  son  with  her. 
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The  youth  evinced  an  early  taste  for  his  future 
profession ;  and  being  apprenticed  to  a  prin 
ter,  he  neglected  the  labours  of  the  office,  and 
engaged  the  devils  and  others  of  his  compa- 
nions to  assist  him  in  performing  plays.     In 
consequence  of  this  conduct,  his  indentures 
were  cancelled,  and  he  was  dismissed.     He 
was  then  tried  in  the  navy ;  but  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  stage  overcame  all  restraint,  and 
he  at  length  joined  an  itinerant  company  of 
actors.     Here  he  was  quite  in  his  element ; 
and   after  having  acquired  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  stage  business,  he  became  the 
hero  of  the  scene  at  York,  Newcastle,  Ches- 
ter, Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  places. 
He  acquired  so  much  fame,  that  in  1794  he 
was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  thea- 
tre ;   and  after  performing   that  season  with 
great  success,  he  returned  to  England.      In 
1797  he  went  again  to  Dublin,  and  continued 
three  years.    At  length  he  made  his  appear- 
ance before  a  London  audience,  at  Cogent- 
garden  theatre,   October  31st,  1800,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.     His  reputation  was 
at  once  established  as  a  histrionic  performer 
of  the  first  class  ;  and  after  repeating  the  part 
of  Richard  III  several  times,  he  acted  Iago, 
Macbeth,   Shy  lock,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant,  Kitely,  &c.  with  at 
least  equal  applause,  if  not  with  equal  skill 
and  discrimination.      The   talents  of  Cooke 
were  obscured   by  indulgence    in  pernicious 
habits  of  intemperance,  which  ultimately  de- 
stroyed his  popularity.     Whilst  he  remained  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  a  kind  of  rivalship 
took  place  between  him  and  Mr  John  Philip 
Kerable  ;  and  their  comparative  merits  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III  became  the  subject 
of   literary  controversy.      These    gentlemen 
afterwards  appeared  together  on  the  stage,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  Mr   Kemble 
from  Drury-Lane  theatre  to  Covent-Garden. 
Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  Cooke 
ultimately  be^me  the  plague  and   terror  of 
English  managers ;  few,  if  any  of  whom,  pro- 
bably regretted  his  removal   to   the  United 
States,  where  he  had  formed  a  theatrical  en- 
gagement*    In  America  he  displayed  the  same 
powerful  abilities,  and  the  same  vicious  weak- 
rea  -  which  had  distinguished  him  in  his  native 
couutry.      Death,  hastened  by  intemperance, 
put  an  end  to  his  career,  March  25th,  1812. 
He  married  Miss  Alicia  Daniels,  a  lady  pos- 
sessed of   considerable    talents  as  a  public 
singer,  whom  he  treated  with  ^reat  cruelty, 
and  from  whom  he  was  separated  m  July  1801, 
by  a  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. — Dun- 
lop's  Life  of  G.  F.  Cooki,  2  vols.  8vo. 

COOKE  (Thomas)  an  English  poet,  whose 
reputation  is  founded  on  an  indifferent  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Hesiod.  He  was  born  in 
Essex  in  1702,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  family  of  lord  Pembroke  ;  after  which  he 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  died  in 
indigent  circumstances  in  1756.  There  are 
some  dramatic  pieces  and  poems  of  his  com- 
position extant ;  at  some  of  which  Pope  took 
offence,  and  gibbetted  Cooke  in  the  Donciad. 
He  alto  published  translations  from  Cicwe 
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and  Terence  ;  letter*  to  the  bishop  of  Lirh- 
field  in  behalf  of  the  quakers  ;  to  the  queen  on 
liberty ;  and  other  tracts,  now  forgotten. — Gent. 

COOKE  (William)  an  ingenious  writer 
of  poetry  and  biography,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cork  in  Ireland.  lie  came  to  this  country 
al>out  1766,  with  recommendations  to  the  mar- 
quid  of  Lansdown,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
burke,  and  Goldsmith.  Soon  after  his  am 
val  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple ;  but  after  going  a  circuit  or  tw<;, 
he  purchased  shares  in  two  public  journals, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  llis  first 
publication  wis  entitled  "'I  he  Art  of  living 
in  London,"  which  was  very  successful.  This 
was  followed  by  "  Elements  of  Dramatic  Cri- 
ticism;"  "The  Life  of  Chailes  Macklin," 
with  a  history  of  the  stage  during  the  long  ca- 
reer of  that  actor :  and  the  "  life  of  Samuel 
Foote,"  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Macklin, 
he  was  on  intimate  terms.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet  ou  puiliamentary  reform,  at  the  re- 
quest of  lord  lansdown.  Hut  his  principal 
work  w;;g  "  Conversation,  a  didactic  Poem," 
with  biographical  notes,  of  which  he  published 
four  editions,  successively  enlarged,  lie  died 
at  his  house  in  Half-moon-strtet,  Piccadilly, 
April  3rd,  1Q^4,  at  a  very  advanced  age* — 
Ann.  J?i»#. 

COOMBE  (William)  author  of  several 
popular  works,  all  however  published  anony- 
mously. His  first  production,  "The  Dial>o- 
liad,"  excited  a  great  sensation  in  its  day 
among  the  fashionable  world,  but  from  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  its  subject,  the  interest  died 
with  the  objects  of  its  satire,  and  it  is  now  lit- 
tle known.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another 
of  his  works,  "  Jlie  Devil  upon  two  Sticks  in 
Kngland,"  a  continuation  and  imitation  of  I  a: 
Safe's  novel,  but  far  inferior  in  spirit  and  gra- 
phic delineation  to  the  original.  This,  the 
most  voluminous  of  all  his  writings,  was  pub- 
lished first  in  1790,  in  4  vols,  f  S?mo,  when  its 
appearance  made  some  noise  ;  it  did  not  how- 
ever reach  a  second  edition  till  1810,  when 
the  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  from 
the  unequivocal  success  of  his  "  lour  of  J)r 
Syntax  in  search  of  the  Picturesque/'  induced 
a  reprint.  The  hist-mcutioned  poem  was  ori- 
ginally wiitteu  for  Mr  Ackermann,  and  publish- 
ed by  him  in  the  Potticul  Magazine,  with 
Row  landson's  illustrations.  In  1812  it  ap- 
peared separately  in  one  octavo  volume,  and 
has  since  gone  through  several  editions.  Ihe 
success  of  a  work  of  this  nature  generally  pro- 
duces continuations,  which  fail  of  coming  up 
to  the  spirit  of  their  predecssors  ;  and  neither 
jn  the  second  part  of  the  Diaboliad ,  nor  in  two 
subsequent  expeditions  of  "  Dr  Syntax,"  did 
Air  Coomhe  furnish  an  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral rule.  Mr  Ackermann  in  181V  published  a 
history  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  y  vols.  4to, 
from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman  ;  who  also  was 
a  principal  contributor  of  essays,  short  pieces 
illustrative  of  engravings,  &c.  to  many  of  his 
miscellanies.  Mr  Coombe's  last  poem  was 
thtxjmBM  of  Jonnny  Qua  Genus,"  which. 
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Death,"  and  ««  Dance  of  Life"  w.j 
panied  by  Howlnudsuo's  prints.  In  L: 
.Mr  C.  was  remarkable  for  a  handsome 
and  < -logon  t  maimers;  with  which.  i^Le 
moderate  fortune  from  Lis  father,  fa 
liadesman,)  he  launched  into  expert; 
kept  company  suited  rather  to  Ids  uu> 
his  resources.  llis  property  in  co?* 
soon  di>u]>peared  ;  and  during  the  la? 
of  his  long  life,  literature  was  his  i 
support ;  nor  were  hi*  embarrascmti 
moved  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
eighty-second  year,  at  his  lodgings  ix 
beth-road,  Jane  18,  IS 23. — Gent.  M&* 
COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  first 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  statesman  of  cooa 
eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  1 
the  sou  of  sir  John  Cooper  of  Roi 
Hants,  by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  i 
thony  Abhley,  of  Win  born  St  Giles,  I 
shire  ;  at  which  place  he  was  bora  is 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  c 
to  a  great  estate  in  his  tenth  year,  at 
educated  accordingly.  At  the  age  of 
he  was  entered  of  Exeter  college,  C 
whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
view  to  the  study  of  law  ;  but  was  early 
ft om  speculation  to  action,  being  chosen 
sensitive  for  Tewktsbury  in  16-M).  whil 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  At  the  coinmi-u< 
of  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  sidr 
the  king's  party,  though,  like  lord  Fa 
he  appeared  to  deem  mutual  concession 
sary.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion 
ing  himself  distrusted  by  the  court,  h 
over  to  the  parliament,  from  whom  he 
commission  to  raise  forces  in  Dorse  t&hii 
in  1641  stormed  Warham,  and  reduced 
adjacent  parts.  He  notwithstanding  hat 
aharu  in  the  private  negotiation  hetwei 
kin£  and  lord  Hollis,  at  the  fruitless  tn 
Ux bridge  ;  and  is  said  to  have  contrived  l 
surrection  of  the  club  men,  that  were  inl 
to  check  the  power  which,  after  the  ba 
Naseby,  was  assumed  by  the  army  le 
In  1646  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
and  when  Cromwell  turned  out  the  Long 
liameut,  sir  Anthony  was  one  of  the  me 
of  the  convention  which  succeeded.  H 
nevertheless  a  subscriber  to  the  proles 
which  chargfd  the  protector  with  aru 
government,  a  fact  which  did  not  prevail 
from  becoming  one  of  his  privy  council, 
the  dc]>osition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  alt] 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  cor 
siouer  for  managing  the  army,  by  the  1) 
he  was  privately  engaged  in  a  plau  fu 
restoration  of  (sharles  II,  which  he  s 
quenlly  aided  with  all  his  influence.  Or. 
event  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  number* 
carried  the  invitation  to  the  king ;  and  wu 
after  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and,  wil 
small  inconsistency,  a  commissioner  fo 
trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1661  he  was  r 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  As 
and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Ezche 
and  a  lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  also  v 
leading  member  of  the  famous  ministry  o 
Cabal ;  although  his  share  in  the  odn 
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justly  due  to  it,  1ms  been  differeutly  represent-  i  is  rendered  so  unfavourably  conspicuous.  Not 
t'd.  Some  historians  even  accuse  him  of  the  j  long  after  this  acquittal  the  earl  withdrew  to 
di»graceful  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  I  Holland,  where  he  arrived  in  November  1682  ; 
while  others  assert  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  ;  and  where  he  died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach 
to  prevent  it.  He  certainly  promoted  the  de-  on  the  J2d  of  January,  1683.  The  career  of 
claration  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  which,  al-  this  able,  but  dubious  and  versatile  statesman, 
though  immediately  intended  to  favour  the  j  forms  the  best  commentary  on  his  public  prin- 
papiats,  most  likely  agreed  with  his  general .  ciples,  and  declares  him  to  be  rather  a  bold, 
sentiments  in  favour  of  religious  toleration.  It  j  active,  and  enterprising  man  of  expediency, 
is  allowed  that  he  was  not  intrusted  with  the  \  than  a  great  politician.  Yet  the  character  of  a 
secret  of  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  Louis  XIV  j  man  sincerely  esteemed  by  Locke,  and  other 
in  1670,  in  which  Charles  constituted  him- j  men  of  undoubted  principle,  is  not  to  be  im- 
self  a  pensioner  to  that  prince  on  the  con-  I  plicitly  taken  from  the  odium  excited  by  oppos- 
dition  of  promoting  popery  in  England,  and  ing  party  feelings.  According  to  the  latter 
otherwise  favouring  his  ambitious  designs.  On  '  portraiture,  Shaftesbury  was  as  dissolute  in 
the  other  hand,  he  strongly  supported  the  private  life  as  unstable  in  public  conduct ;  and 
unprincipled  and  impolitic  Dutch  war ;  was  among  innumerable  others,  Otway,  in  a  now 
guilty  of  illegally  issuing  writs  for  the  election  exploded  comic  portion  of  Venice  Preserved, 
of  members  of  parliament  during  a  recess  ;  and  made  very  free  with  it.  On  the  whole,  this 
in  other  respects  exhibited  much  suspicious  and  j  extraordinary  person  appears  to  have  possessed 
unfavourable  latitude  of  principle  and  of  prac-  !  many  vices,  always  redeemed  by  a  great  por- 
tice.  In  April  167*  he  was  created  earl  of  tion  of  ability  ;  and  a  leaning  to  broad  and  li- 
Shaftesbury,  and  in  the  November  following,  |  beral  principles  of  government  when  he  could, 
lord  high  chancellor.  His  conduct  on  the ,  freely  display  it.  On  the  iniquitous  condem- 
bench  was  able  aud  impartial,  even  according  j  nation  of  Algernon  Sydney,  for  the  tendency 
to  the  testimony  of  his  enemies.  He  had  not, .  of  unpublished  papers  in  his  private  posses- 
however,  been  more  than  a  year  in  office,  j  sion,  Locke,  intimidated  by  a  fear  of  a  like  pro- 
when  the  seals  were  taken  from  him ;  and  from  secution,  committed  "  A  History  of  his  Own 
that  moment  he  became  one  of  the  most  pow-  |  Times,"  entrusted  to  liim  by  lord  Shaftesbury, 
erful  and  able  leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  a  con-  to  the  flames.  This  fact  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
duct  which  has  incessantly  drawn  upon  him  mented,  as  it  was  intended  to  explain  to  the 
a  great  weight  of  obloquy  from  the  friends  of  |  world,  the  principles  by  which  both  his  ene- 
tlie  Stuart  family  and  of  its  principles,  lliat ;  mies  and  himself  had  been  actuated ;  and  he 
h9  was  factious  and  interested  cannot  be  doubt-  i  i*  said,  from  fragments  still  remaining  in  the 
ed ;  but  whatever  his  personal  defects,  he  (  family,  to  have  exhibited  an  admirable  talent 
certainly  rested  upon  grounds  of  support,  which,  j  for  drawing  character,  and  consequently  for  il* 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  were  in  '  lustrating  the  actors  of  the  age  in  which  he 
themselves  both  national  and  defensible.  For  lived. — Biog.  Brit.  Aikin'i  6.  Biog.  Chal- 
his  warmth  in  asserting  that  a  prorogation  of .  mers's  G.  Biog. 

fifteen  months  amounted  to  a  dissolution  of!  COOPER  (Antbony  Ashley)  third  earl 
parliament,  he  was  at  length  committed  to  the  .  of  Shaftesbury,  distinguished  as  a  celebrated 
Tower,  and  was  not  released  until  after  a  con-  ;  philosophical  and  moral  writer,  was  born  at 
finement  of  thirteen  months,  and  a  full  submis-  j  Exeter- house  in  London,  in  February,  1671. 
sion.  Whether  the  Popish  Plot  in  1678  was  '  He  was  grandson  to  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
of  his  contrivance,  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  decid-  ;  ing  article,  his  father,  Anthony,  being  the  se- 
ed ly  made  the  most  strenuous  use  ofH  to  con d  earl.  His  early  education  took  place  un- 
force  out  the  earl  of  Danby's  administration,  •  der  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather,  who  early  in- 
and  produce  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  in  ,  st  rue  ted  him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by  plac- 
which  he  was  himself  made  president  of  the  ing  about  him  a  singularly  educated  female  of 
council.  Amid  many  violent  and  unjust  party  ,  the  name  of  Birch,  who  was  conversant  with, 
proceedings  which  followed,  he  was  however  the  and  even  spoke,  those  languages  with  consider- 
author  of,  and  passed  that  national  benefit,  the  j  able  fluency.  By  this  means  he  could  read 
Hal>eas  Corpus  act.  He  only  remained  in  ad-  j  them  both  with  ease  when  only  eleven  years 
ministration  four  months,  when  the  interest  of  of  age,  when  he  was  placed  at  a  private  school, 
the  duke  of  York  once  more  prevailed  against  j  and  finally  removed  to  Winchester.  At  the 
a  statesman,  whose  endeavours  to  promote  a  -  latter  establishment  he  did  not  remain  long  ; 
bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  succession  had  i  the  hatred  with  which  the  memory  of  his 
been  unremitting.  On  his  dismissal  from  of-  >  grandfather  was  regarded  by  the  partizans  of 
fice  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  his  own  im- 1  arbitrary  principles,  producing  insults,  which 
putt'd  artifices  against  himself ;  aud  he  was  induced  his  father  to  consent  to  his  travelling 
charged,  in  his  turn,  by  infamous  accusers,  i  earlier  than  usual,  On  his  return  to  England 
with  having  attempted  subornation  of  perjury,  in  1689,  he  declined  a  seat  in  parliament  in 
He  was  in  consequence  once  more  committed  .  favour  of  a  resolution  to  study  hard  for  some 
to  the  lower,  and  tried  for  high  treason  ;  but  <  time  longer ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  years 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  prodigious  '  afterwards  that  he  became  the  representative 
acclamations  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  a  cir-  j  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  His  conduct  in  par- 
cumstance  which   stimulated  Dryden  to  the  .  liament  was  highly  honourable,  being  indVnv 

Co» taction  of  his  celebrated  poem  of  '*  Absa- 1  tigable  in  favour  of  any  measure  promotive  of 
m  and  Achitophel,"  in  which  Shaftesbury   public  liberty,  by  whomsoever  DrooxMed* i 
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w.flVring  his  mind  lo  be  warned  by 
liiguc.  His  health,  howmr  which 
i  delicate,  suffered  so  much  by  parlin- 
,  that  in  1698  he  gave  up 
I  Holland  in  the  unined 
character  of  a  student  of  phytic,  he  prosecuted 
liia  studies,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
Willi  Baylc,  Lc  t'lecc,  and  other  literary  men. 
On  hi*  return  to  England  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  ;  and  although  not  a  constant  attend- 
ant of  the  house  of  Lords,  be  was  alway* 
ready  on  important  occasions  ;  and  was  thought 
so  highly  of  by  king  William,  that  he  offered 
him  the  poet  of  secretary  of  state,  which  bit 
health  would  not  allow  bim  to  accept.  On 
(he  accession  of  Anne,  lie  took  his  leave  of 
public  'life,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
ruling  (talesmen  of  the  period,  who  deprived 
bim  of  the  lice- admiralty  of  Dorset,  which 
had  been  liold  by  his  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, lie  therefore  once  more  visited  Hol- 
land, to  which,  by  literary  connexion,  he  in 
so  much  attached,  where  he  remained  for  two 
yean.  In  17(13,  in  consequence  of  the  extra. 
vaj-finrica  of  the  French  prophets,  be  published 
bis  "  letter  on  Enthusiasm,"  in  which  he 
justly  and  eloquently  opposed  the  application 
of  prosecution  and  personal  punishments.  In 
1709  he  published  his  "  Moralists,  a  philoso- 
phical rhapsody  j"  being  an  eloquent  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  deity  and  providence,  on  the 
Platonic  models  which  piece  is  ranked  by  bishop 
Muni  amoug  the  most  finished  productions  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language.  Ilia  "  Scn- 
is&y  upon  the  freedoi 
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ao  much  worse"  than  cdibar, 

Eected.  In  the  year  1710  appeared  bis  "So- 
loquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author  ;"  after  which 
his  health  declined  so  rapidly,  that  he  waa 
advised  to  til  his  residence  at  Naples,  in 
which  city  he  died  in  the  February  of  1713, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age  ;  but  not 
before  he  hid  finished  his  "  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules," and  "  J-etter  concerning  Design."  In 
1711  the  first  edition  of  the  different  pieces  of 
lord  Shaftesbury  appeared  in  a  collective  form ; 
but  not  pleasing  the  author,  he  employed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparations  for  a 
more  elegant  edition,  which  was  published  in 
1713,  soon  after  his  decease,  anil  became  the 
standard  of  all  succeeding  editions.  It  ap- 
peared in  three  volumes  Bvo,  under  the  title  of 
*  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
and  Times."  In  1716  some  of  his  private 
eitcrs  uj*n  philosophical  and  theological  sub- 
sets were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Sc- 
leral Letters,  written  by  n  Noble  Lord  (o  i 
Toung  Man  at  tbe  University."  8vo  ;  and  in 
1721,  another  collection  appeared,  edited  by 
Toland,  entitled  "  Letters  from  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Moles- 
worth,  esq.  6tc."  lie  was  also  author  of  a 
Preface  to  Dr  Whkhcot'a  Sermons,  published 
In  lfiua  i  and  seems  to  have  entertained  great 
tmpect  for  such  divine*  of  the  establishment 
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wbosn  views  of  religion  seemed  to  bis 
opposed  to  fanaticism.  The  principal 
tion  of  lord  Shaftesbury  was  however  di 
to  the  writings  of  antiquity,  on  which  St 
a  civil,  social,  nod  thriatie  kind  of  pbili 
which  ba*  been  an  extravagantly  app1 
on  the  one  hand,  an  unduly  censured  < 
other.  The  production  of  lord  Shift 
which  eiciled  moat  discussion,  was  bis 
say  on  Wit  and  Humour,"  in  which  1 
fends  the  application  of  ridicule  at  a 
truth  in  regard  to  religion  a*  well  a*  othe 
tern.  Aa  explained  by  himself,  it  imp! 
more  than  "  the  cheerful  and  facetious 
cise  of  reason  an  a  preeervative  from  the 
of  superstition,  arid  the  extravagance 
thoaiasm ;"  but  bia  opponents  deemed  t 
rition  dangerous  altogether.  Indeed,  the 
eat  fault  of  the  wrirtnga  of  this  author 
philosophical  sense,  in  a  paucity  of  inl 
tion  and  of  decision  ; — their  strongest  i 
mendation  a  lively  and  elegant  mode  > 
cussion,  somewhat  fettered  by  his  mux 
solicitude  in  regard  to  style,  to  which  w 
lish  author  ha*  attended  with  more  assi 
In  all  his  works  lord  Shaftesbury  apr 
zealous  advocate  for  liberty,  and  a  fit 
liever  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  i 
religion  ;  but  although  he  professed  a  i 
for  Christianity,  he  waa  doubtless  ecept 
regard  to  revelation,  and  aometimea  is 
his  humour  on  scriptural  points  with  t 
ponderi t  indecorum.  In  a  morn]  point  u 
hi*  character  wa»  very  estimable,  boil 
public  and  as  a  private  man,  and  obtain 
suffrages  of  all  who  knew  bim. — He  le 
htuokt,  the  fourth  earl  of  Shafts 
rote  the  life  of  hi*  father,  which  I 
lleneral  Dictionary    which  include 
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aud  received  his  educei 
school,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge 
was  the  author  of  numerous  work*,  of 
the  following  are  die  principal : — "  The 
of  Harmony,"  a  poem  formed  on  the  mi 
Akenatde'*  Pleasure*  of  the  Imaein 
"  The  Lifts  of  Socrates,  collected  fan 
Memorabilia  of  Xeoophon  and  the  Dial 
of  Plato,  ice."  which,  when  published,  mi 
a  favourable  reception,  but  are  not  now 


TheTombofShakspeare,  ■ 
tie*  to  the  Great,  from  Aristippua  in  B 
ment;"  "  The  Call  of  Aristippus,  anepi 
Dr  Akenside,"  and  a  translation  of  Gn 
"  Ver  Vert."  He  committed  himself  by 
tack  upon  Warburton,  who,  in  hi*  not 
Pope,  retaliated  in  one  of  bis  usual  contarnp 
remark*.  Cooper  was  a  light,  easy  write 
little  variety,  the 


I  posse**  little  variety,  the 
Shafteaburian  school  of  ph 
.-,.  „  ..... —  he  was  a  disciple.  He  w 
ipright  and  active  magistrate.  Ha  di 
7fi9.-tW.  Brit. 

COOPER  (S.muil)  an  eminent  p* 
raa  born  at  London  in  1609,  and  was  the 
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of  his  uncle,  John  Hoskins.  He  excelled  In 
miniature,  and  studied  Vandyck  with  so  much 
success,  as  to  be  called  Vandyck  in  Miniature. 
He  way  so  exclusively  a  painter  of  heads,  that 
his  execution  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  was 
generally  incorrect  and  stiff.  He  painted  mi- 
niatures of  Charles  II,  his  queen,  and  most  of 
his  court;  but  one  of  his  best  performances 
was  his  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was 
invited  to  France,  where  he  painted  several 
pictures  of  a  large  size,  for  which  his  widow 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  court.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudi- 
bras,  and  gave  him  lessons  in  his  art.  He 
died  in  London  in  1672. — He  had  an  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  who  painted  landscapes 
and  portraits,  and  was  also  a  pupil  of  Hoskins. 
IValpole's  Anec.  of' Painting.     Bwg.  Brit. 

COOPER  (Thomas)  a  learned  prelate, 
was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1517,  and 
received  his  education  at  Magdalen  college, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  After  taking 
his  degrees  of  BA.  and  MA.  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated. 
Being  inclined  to  the  protestant  religion,  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  physic ;  but  on  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  popery  was  discarded, 
he  returned  to  divinity,  became  a  popular 
preacher,  and  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  was 
appointed  dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  In 
1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  year  following  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  whence  in  1584  he  was  translated  to 
Winchester,  whither  he  carried  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal commission,  authorising  him  to  be  very 
strict  with  the  popish  recusants.  He  died  at 
Winchester  in  1594.  His  learning  has  been 
highly  and  justly  commended,  as  his  works 
pTove.  His  works  are — "  An  Epitome  of 
Chronicles ;"  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Sunday 
Lessons  ;"  •'  Twelve  Sermons ;"  ••  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Romans  et  Britannica?,  et  Diction- 
arium  Historicum  et  Poeticum  ;"  "  An  Ad- 
monition to  the  People  of  England ;"  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  a  puritanical  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  John  Ap  Henry,  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Marprelate.  This  admonition  produced 
two  ludicrous  pamphlets  in  rejoinder,  entitled 
"  Ha*  ye  any  Work  for  a  Cooper?"  and 
•'  More  Work  for  a  Cooper." — Bhg.  Brit. 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre)  a  descendant  of  the 
Irish  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1726,  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  served  in  the  king's  troops 
in  the  rebellion  in  1745.  In  1754  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  the  East  Indies ;  and 
three  years  afterwards,  being  then  a  captain, 
he  was  ordered  by  admiral  Watson  to  take 
jwssession  of  Calcutta,  surrendered  by  the  na- 
bob, and  wasa  ppointed  governor ;  but  was  al- 
most immediately  superseded  by  colonel  Give, 
as  the  superior  officer.  He  was  then  employed 
in  the  reductions  of  Houghley  and  Chandena- 
gore ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Plassey  distinguish- 
ed himself  so  highly  as  to  be  entitled  to  a 
■hare  of  the  honour  of  the  victory.  On  the 
threatened  siege  of  Tricliinopoly  by  general 
Lally,  at  Eyre  Coote  (now  become  a  colonel)  i 
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collected  his  forces,  and  invested  Wandewash, 
which  he  took  ;  Lally  attempted  to  retake  it, 
and  an  engagement  took  place  in  1760,  in 
which  the  French  troops  were  entirely  routed, 
and,  with  their  general,  fled  to  Pondicherry. 
The  siege  of  this  place  lasted  two  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  thus  gave  the  final  blow  to 
the  French  power  in  India.  On  the  return  of 
sir  Eyre  Coote  to  England  he  was  presented 
with  a  diamond  hiked  sword,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  important  services.  In  1771  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  bath  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  general  Clavering,  in  the  East  Indies, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  at  Bengal,  and  commander  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  In  1780,  at  Porto  Novo,  he  de- 
feated the  army  of  Hyder  Ally,  which  had  in- 
vaded the  Carnatic ;  his  own  force  consisting 
of  only  10,000  men,  while  that  of  Hyder 
amounted  to  150,000.  In  1783,  although  al- 
most in  a  dying  state,  he  returned  to  Madras 
to  reassume  the  command  of  the  army  there, 
but  died  two  days  after  his  arrival.  His  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Rockwood  in  Hampshire; 
and  a  fine  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  Westminster  Abbey. — Gent.  Mag. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated 
mathematician  of  the  16th  century,  the  disco- 
verer or  rather  reviver  of  the  received  system 
of  astronomical  science.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Thorn  in  Prussia,  and  was  educated 
partly  at  the  university  of  Cracow.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Bologna,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  success  that  he  rvas  made  professor 
of  mathematics.  Returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Ids  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Warmia,  gave  him 
a  canonry  in  his  cathedral  church.  In  this 
station  he  diligently  employed  himself  in  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  astronomy,  by  studying  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  and  making  observations  on 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  fruit  of  his  labours 
was  the  elaboration  of  what  has  been  since 
termed  the  Copernican  System  of  the  universe, 
in  which  the  sun  is  represented  as  occupying  a 
central  station,  around  which  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  other  planets,  make  their  revolutions,  in 
periods  corresponding  with  their  respective 
distances.  Copernicus  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived this  system  about  the  year  15U7 ;  and 
he  drew  up  an  account  of  it  in  a  Latin  treatise 
"  On  the  Revolutions  of  the  Coelestial  Orbs," 
in  six  books,  which  Gassendi,  in  his  life  of 
Copernicus,  says  was  not  finished  before 
1530 ;  and  several  more  years  elapsed  before 
the  author  could  summon  resolution  to  commit 
his  work  to  the  press.  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  apprehensive  that  he  should  shock  the 
prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  the 
members  of  his  own  profession.  In  a  prefatory 
address  to  the  pope  he  endeavours  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  holiness, 
and  adds :  "  If  there  be  some  who,  though  ig- 
norant of  mathematics,  presume  to  judge 
concerning  them,  and  dare  to  condemn  this 
treatise  because  they  fancy  it  is  inconsUteut 
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vllh  some  passage  of  scripture,  the  sense  of 
v  Inch  they  have  miserably  perverted,  I  regard 
them  not,  and  even  despise  their  rash  censure. 
It  is  notorious  that  I^actantius,  a  celebrated 
author,  but  an  indifferent  mathematician,  only 
shows  his  own  ignorance  and  folly  when  lie 
derides  those  who  hold  that  the  earth  has  the 
form  of  a  globe  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  give 
offence  if  we  laugh  in  our  turn.  Mathematics 
are  designed  for  mathematicians  ;  who  will, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  consider  our  labours  of 
some  service  to  the  ecclesiastical  republic. 
For  not  long  since,  when  in  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil, under  Leo  X,  the  question  about  the  emen- ' 
dation  of  the  calendar  was  debated,  it  remained 
undetermined,  because  the  lengths  of  the  years  . 
and  months,  and  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  not  accurately  measured.  What 
1  have  done  in  this  matter  1  submit  princi- 
pally to  your  holiness,  and  then  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  learned  mathematicians."  Coper- 
nicus at  length,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  consented  to  the  publication  of  his 
work,  which  was  accordingly  printed  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1543.  At  that  period  the  author 
was  labouring  under  a  dysentery,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  palsy,  soon  proved  fatal.  A  few 
hours  only  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  his  book  ;  and  thus  he  had 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
opinions  would  be  fairly  committed  to  the  world 
p.t  a  time  when  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  censure.  His  death  happened  May  23, 
1543,  when  he  was  srmewhat  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age. — Martin'i  Biog.  PhiL*. 

COliAM  (Thomas)  a  philantrophic  Eng- 
lish mariner,  who  having  been  master  of  a 
merchant-vessel  trading  to  the  American  colo- 
nies, is  usually  styled  captain  Coram.  He 
was  the  projector  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  which  he 
sedulously  exerted  himself  during  many  years, 
till  he  had  procured  a  royal  charter  for  the  in- 
stitution. He  also  promoted  the  settlement 
of  Georgia  and  iSlova  Scotia  ;  and  through  his 
advice,  a  bounty  was  given  on  naval  stores 
imported  from  the  colonies.  After  he  relin- 
quished his  profession,  his  time  was  wholly 
employed  in  contriving  and  executing  various 
schemes  of  public  utility.  He  seems  to  have 
neglected  his  private  affairs  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  a  subscription  was  raised  for 
his  support.  He  died  in  If 51,  and  was  in* 
terred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospitah 
—  fJiofp.  Brit, 

CORBET  (Richard)  an  English  poet  and 
divine  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ewell  in  Surrey,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
He  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1605,  and  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded Dl).  and  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sarum,  and  other  church  prefer- 
ment. Being  a  man  of  ready  wit,  he  was 
favoured  by  king  James  I,  who  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains.  In  1618  he  took  a  journey 
to  France,  of  which  he  wrote  an  amusing 
In  16*7  his  majesty  gave  him 
— »  of  Curistcbmrh  ;  and  in  J 6*9  he 
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was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  ;  r  J  r 
in  1632  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Ncrc 
He  died  in  1635.  The  poems  of  bi«*i 
Corbet  were  published  in  1647,  und«rtLe  ti 
of  ••  I'oetica  Stromata,"  l*»mo  ;  and  were  : 
printed  in  176*2.  A  new  edition  of  them,  * 
the  life  of  the  author  profiled,  by  Mr  Oc-jh, 
Gilchrist,  appeared  in  1807.  1  hey  are  lit i 
and  amusing  compositions,  such  as  mi-ht  In 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  learning  a 
genius,  possessed  of  a  superabundance  of  o: 
stitutional  hilarity.  The  latter  quality  appa 
to  have  drawn  him  into  tome  excesses  i 
altogether  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  1 
profession.  After  he  was  a  doctor  of'divut 
we  are  told  he  sung  ballads  at  the  bi§h  c:< 
at  Abingdon.  Being  at  a  tavern  in  that  ton 
a  ballad-singer  came  into  the  house,  ca 
plaining  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  stoc 
the  doctor,  in  a  frolic,  took  off  his  gown,  a 
assuming  the  ballad-singer's  leather  jar  I 
went  out  into  the  street,  and  soon  drew  aro-j 
him  a  crowd  of  admiring  purchasers.  Perhi 
he  thought  he  could  direst  himself  of  his : 
cerdotal  character  with  his  habit ;  for  it  see 
he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  well-stm 
cellar,  with  his  jolly  chaplain,  Dr  Lushingfc 
and  taking  off  his  gown  exclaim :  "  There  gt 
the  doctor  5"  then  throwing  down  his  epi* 
pal  hood,  "  there  goes  the  bishop " — af 
which  the  night  was  deroted  to  Bacchi 
Riding  out  one  day  with  a  Dr  Stubbing  w 
was  extremely  fat,  the  coach  was  overturn* 
and  both  fell  into  a  ditch.  The  bishop, 
giving  an  account  of  the  accident,  ob*ervi 
that  Dr  S.  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud.  a 
he  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  Stubbing*  Bish 
Corbet  was  not  distinguished  as  a  divine  ;  1 
sentiments  however  were  liberal,  and  he  i 
clined  to  the  Arminian  party,  which  th 
began  to  prevail  in  the  church  of  England* 
Chtit mrr's  Biog.  Diet. 

CORDARA  (Julius  Cjrsar)  a  native 
Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  who  became  a  Jesv 
and  distinguished  himself  as  the  historian 
his  order.  On  the  suppression  of  the  sociei 
Cordarn,  who  had  belonged  to  it  more  th 
half  a  century,  retired  to  his  native  count 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  college 
St  Ignatius,  where  the  king  of  Sardinia  h 
given  an  asylum  to  a  few  ex  Jesuits.  In  17. 
he  published  at  Rome  a  work,  entitled  *'  Hi 
toria  Societatis  Jesu  pars  sexta,  complecte 
res  gestas  sub  Mutio  Vitellesco,  torn  us  prior 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  undertaking 
father  Orlandini ;  and  it  is  executed  in  a  mil 
ner  creditable  to  the  talents  of  Cordara,  wl 
was  the  author  of  several  less  important  pr 
ductions.  He  died  in  1784  aged  eigbty.- 
Biog.  Univ, 

OORDIER  (Mathuiun)  in  Utin,  Cordi 
rius.  an  eminent  school  master,  who  flourish! 
in  the  16th  century.  He  spent  his  life  in  tl 
instruction  of  youth,  and  died  at  Geneva  : 
156-1,  aged  eighty-five,  having  continued  h 
labours  until  a  few  days  before  his  death.  J] 
published  several  books  for  the  use  of  school 
the  principal  of  which  are  : — •■  }je  Minor  r 
la  Jeuncsse  pour  la  former  a  bonnes'  M crura  < 
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Cl-'ilite*  ie  la  Vie  ;"  "  Kpttres  Chretiennes  ; 
*4  Sentences  Kxtrartes  de  laSainte  Ecriture  pour 
I'lnstruction  des  Enfans ;"  "  Cantiques  Spi- 
rituels;"  "  L' Interpretation  et  Construction 
en  Francois  des  Distiques  Latins,  qu'on  attri- 
bueaCaton."  His  "  Colloquia,"  have,  says 
Bayle,  been  printed  a  thousand  times.  Cal- 
vin dedicated  to  him  his  M  Commentary  on 
the  Fin*  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians."  He 
had  been  his  s  holar  at  Paris  in  the  college 
de  la  Marche. — Gen.  Diet,     Moreri. 

CORELLI  (Arcanoelo)  a  native  of  Fu- 
signano  in  the  Bolognese,  founder  of  the  an- 
cient school  of  Violinists,  horn  1653.  Having 
utudied  counterpoint  under  Simon elli,  and  tlie 
violin  under  Giovanni  Bassani,  he  visited  Ger- 
many, and  was  retained  at  the  Bavarian  court 
in  1680.  Here  however  he  remained  but  a 
abort  time,  as  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
settled  at  Rome  ;  where  his  first  collection  of 
mmatas,  twelve  in  number,  appeared  early  in 
1684,  and  a  second  set  the  year  following,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Balletti  da  Camera,"  con- 
sisting of  movements  adapted  for  dancing.  A 
third  set  was  produced  in  1690,  and  in  1694 
more  "  Balletti j"  but  his  sobs,  on  which  his 
fame  as  a  composer  principally  rests,  did  not 
appear  till  six  years  after,  when  they  were 
printed  at  Rome  in  1700,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  reigning  electress  of  Brandenburg.  Soon 
after,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  Co- 
relli,  being  then  unquestionably  the  first  per- 
former on  his  favourite  instrument  in  Europe, 
attracted  the  notice  of  that  great  patron  of  the 
arts,  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  gave  him  apart- 
ments in  his  palace,  in  the  character  of  "  At- 
tuale  servitore."  Corelli's  reputation  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, about  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  he  accepted  ;  but  from  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  Neapolitan  orchestra,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Rome,  the  journey  appears 
to  have  given  him  more  mortification  than 
pleasure,  and  is  even  said  to  have  produced  so 
serious  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  as  to  have 
accelerated  his  death,  which  took  place  Janu- 
ary 18,  1713.  A  handsome  bust,  executed  in 
white  marble,  was  placed  over  his  tomb  by 
Philip  William,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  direction  of  his  patron  Ottoboni,  to 
whom,  influenced  by  gratitude  or  vanity,  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property,  amount- 
ing to  about  6,000/.,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  paintings.  The  pictures  his  eminence  re- 
tained, but  divided  the  rest  of  his  effects 
among  his  poor  relations.  The  tolot  of  this 
great  master  have  always  been  considered  as 
a  standard  work  for  forming  the  hand  of  a 
tyro  on  the  violin,  and  his  "  Opera  Quint  a," 
which  it  took  him  three  years  to  complete,  is 
indispensible  as  an  elementary  work  to  all 
good  schools  for  that  instrument.  Geminiani, 
his  great  pupil,  says  of  him,  that  his  merit 
consisted  not  so  much  in  deep  learning,  great 
fancy,  or  rich  invention,  as  in  a  nice  ear  and 
most  delicate  taste,  which  led  him  to  se- 
lect the  most  pleasing  melodies  and  harmonies, 
and  so  to  construct  the  parts  as  to  produce  the  | 
•most  delightful  effect*—  Burnty't  Hist.  cfMus.\ 
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CORIATE  or  CORYATE  (Thomas)  « 
traveller  and  whimsical  writer,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  and  was,  as  Anthony 
Wood  says,  "  the  whetstone  of  the  wits  of 
that  age."  He  was  the  son  of  George  Coriate, 
rector  of  Odcombe  in  Somersetshire,  and  pre- 
bendary of  York,  who  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  attained  some  distinction  aa  the  writer  of 
poems,  and  of  a  description  of  England,  Scot* 
land,  and  Ireland,  both  in  the  Latin  language* 
He  died  in  1606.  His  son  was  born  at  Od- 
combe in  1577,  and  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  at  Gloucester  hall,  Oxford* 
He  afterwards  held  some  situation  in  the  house* 
hold  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales  ;  who,  as  well 
as  his  courtiers,  derived  frequent  amusement 
from  his  oddities.  In  1608  he  commenced  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  various  countries  of 
Europe  ;  and  on  that  journey  he  walked  900 
miles  with  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had 
mended  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  on  his 
return  home,  hung  them  up  as  curious  relics 
in  the  parish  church  of  Odcombe.  He  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  his  adventures,  under  the 
title  of  "  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five 
Months'  Travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhe* 
tia,  Helvetia,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands," 
1611,  4to ;  which  strange  work  was  repub* 
lished  in  1776,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Prefixed  to 
the  book  are  several  copies  of  panegyrical 
verses,  by  contemporary  wits,  the  ironical  de- 
sign of  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  pe- 
netration of  the  author.  In  1612  he  engaged 
in  another  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies* 
travelling  in  so  frugal  a  manner,  that,  as  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  in  a  tour  of 
three  months,  between  Aleppo  and  the  resi» 
dence  of  the  great  mogul,  he  spent  but  three 
pounds  sterling,  living  reasonably  well  for 
about  twopence  a  day.  In  these  travels  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  and 
Hindoo  languages ;  in  the  former  of  which  be 
composed  an  oration,  which  he  repeated  before 
the  Mogul  emperor.  Of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  Hindostan*  we  are  told  he 
gave  the  following  strange  proof : — In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  ambassador,  then  resident 
at  Delhi,  was  a  Hindoo  woman,  a  laundress* 
whose  common  custom  it  was  to  scold,  bawl, 
and  rail,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  This  formi- 
dible  shrew  did  Coriate  undertake  to  scold 
with  in  her  own  language  ;  and  he  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  war  of  words,  that  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  reduced  her  to 
silence.  He  died  of  a  dysentery,  occasioned 
by  drinking  sack,  at  Surat  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  1617.  Besides  the  work  already  mention- 
ed, he  was  the  author  of  "  Coriate  s  Crambe, 
or  his  Colewort  twice  Hodden,"  1611,  4to ; 
"  Traveller  for  the  English  Wits,"  4to ;  and  a 
"  Letter*rom  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul," 
1616,  4to.  This  eccentric  traveller  is  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  into  England  the  use 
of  table-forks. — Purchases  Pilgrim*  Part  I« 
Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.     Biog.  Brit. 

CORILLA  (Maria  Mad  del  an  a  Fxk- 
? andez)  a  celebrated  improvisatrice,  was  bora 
at  Pistoia  in  1740,  and  at  the  age  of  tweofci 


COR 

di«ingiiislied  herself  by  lit  r  eiteinpore  com- 
position*. In  irii.'j  tin-  went  to  Vienna,  where 
(In-  obtained  friml  tin-  a  mi  lie  u  Maria  Theresa, 
the  place  of  [«K-t  laureate.  She  married  signor 
■' —i  of  Leghorn;    but  her 


after 


.  n|i|iri 


■  inlitr  of  the  Arsdcmy  of  (be  Arcadi,  un- 
1n-  name  of  Cuiilla  Olymjik-a.  On  (lie 
niiHi  'if  1'iun  VI  she  was  solemnly  crown- 
i]   honour  which  bad  been  granted  to  IV- 


,    with 


I    tli-    Jil 


tKi:i-ini, with  the  cumulation  she  underwent, 
and  tlic  subject*  upon  which  »he  wan  required 
lo  treat  ev.tcniporniiconsly,c»n»i*tuigtif — sacred 
hii-lnry,  revealed  rcligiim,  moral  philosophy, 
Batumi  hiHory,  metaphysics,  epic  poetry,  le- 
pNaliiiii,  line  nrtn.  mythology,  eloquence,  and 
immoral  poetry.  She  wm  a  musician  a*  wi-11 
M  11  uueti-i.*,  unil  setting  her  own  verse*  to 
music,  *;ui^  thi-iu  sweetly,  and  al»o  played  oil 
tlii>  violm.      Towiirilt  the  latter  part "of  her 

mice,  where  kin- iliiil  in  181*1.  At  V 
►In-  in*'  an  epic  poem,  ami  a  volume  of  Ijric 
nm-liy,  wliirli  she  dedicated  to  the  empress 
Slaria  Theresa.— Athmum,   vol.  iv.      /(W, 

C'HUXXA.  ncclelirutrd  (iir>ih>:i  pm-less, 
TO  born  ill  Tnnagra  in  lleiilia,  and  liuurished 
in  the  lifth  rentury  ISC  She  was  coiiicmj.0- 
rnrywith  I'inibu-,*  over  whom  die  fire  linn 
obtained  the  poetical  wreath,  to  wliicli  triumph 
her  kraut,  v  iMusteil.  Site  is  said  to  line  ad- 
vised  1'm.Ur  to  attend  more  to  fable 
poetry  :  aud  on  lii»  Knowing  her  an  od 
laiuiii'n  a  medley  of  fiction*,  which  he  had 
written  confi.rmably  with  this  Diliiec,  she  told 
iiim  Willi  a  smile,  that  he  ought  to  sow  with 
the  hand  mid  nm  with  the  sack.  She  com- 
posed ■  number  of  work*,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain.  Hit  countrymen  erected  i 
jrnih  to  her  honour,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
«f  their  ritv.— I-WJhs  nV  I'.vt  One.  Morrri. 
CORlVllIiA,  the  daughter  of  Dibutu,  a 
►otter  of  Sicyon  or  Corinth,  She  is  said  to 
»ave  sketched  the  profile  of  her  lover  on  a 
Mill,  by  lamp-light,  while  he  stent,  and  aftcr- 
a-urils  mads  a  model  of  clay,  winch  her  father 
taked  in  his  furnace.  This  incident,  which  is 
iveii  as  the  origin  of  the  art  of  design  among 
ihe  Greeks,  i*  beautifully  alluded  to  b.'  Mr 
iMontiromerv  in  one  of  hit  minor  ]K>eiiia : — 
'  Trembling  with  piracy  of  thought, 

Heboid  the  Grecian  maid, 
Whom  bite*  en  chant  iuj  impulse  tftii.hl 

To  trace  a  slumbeter  s  shade.    . 
Sweet  are  the  thefts  of  love  ; — i!ie  Hula 

Ilia  imago  while  he  lay, 
Kindled  the  shadow  to  a  soul. 

And  breathed  that  soul  tlirou.jh  clay." 
This  female  nrtist  probably  lived  aii  or  (even  ' 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. — ^ewraVi.. ; 
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CORIOLANL'S  (Cant.  Mucin 
braced    Raman,    descended   from  the 

Cj-ician  family  of  the  MarciL  Lt 
her  in  bis  infancy,  be  was  broug 
mother  Veturiu,  awl  at  an  rail; 
showed  treat  courage  and  nublenew ' 
ilion,  with  great  pride  of  birth. 
id)  the  Volacuum,  (lie  Roman  coni 
[lib  besieged  their  capital,  Genua, 
olscian*  making  a  sadly,  drove  the 
Man 


ng  the  fugitives,  pursued  the  enemy 

town,  of  wbicli 

litt  made  himself  mu 

lien  joined  the 

about  engaging 

With  n  Ijody  <■    ':i1scl 

contributed  gren 

publicly  praiaed  bj 

ed    with    a    fine    hum 

aul,  and  preaen 

spoil.      The  surname 

amu  h-u  also 

unanimously   Wow 

-mombranc-e  of  hia  serricf 
?vent  happened  BC.  -493.  At  tliil  ti 
linimtci  took  place  between  the  patrb 
lilL-beiina,  aggraTated  by  the  tiibonei 
mc  of  these  contrata.  the  people  ol 
of  Rome,  en 

Coriolauua,  with  a  bod 
friends,  drove  tbem  back  into  their  o' 
try,  and  defeating:  them,  returned  will 
•urne  booty.  He  (hen  be  crime  the  th 
}iatrician  party,  and  tbe.  violent  enen 
plelx'ians.  On  a  scarcity  in  lion»-p  a 
of  com  was  lent  from  Sicily,  which  it 
posed  to  distribute  giatis  among  t 
Cnriolanus  op]K»ed  tliia  donation,  at 
same  time  sought  the  abolition  of  the  t 
find  the  annulling  of  ihe  conditions  m 
the  people  at  the  lime  of  their  aeresi 
Muns  Sacer.  For  tliia  ofiVnce  he  ■ 
maned  to  appear  before  the  tribunes, 
Mimmona  paying  no  regard,  a  great  iu 
kUi  d,  and  he  was  finally  prevailed  or* 
|iear  before  the  people,  but  he  auf- 
anger  fay  the  haughtiness  of  bis  b 
was  fitially  agreed  tliat  be  ahouli 
the  people  ;  and  notwithstanding  hit  r 
fence,  a  siiutence  of  perpetual  banisbit 
iiinred  against  him.  Stung  by  tl 
itry,  he  joined  tl,B  V. 

>non  after,  a  quarrel  arising  wich  the  1 
be  became,  with  Tullua  Autidiua,  the  jo 
^.,,,,1,...  «f  .  powerful  army,  and  toe 
,  and  encamped  within  fi 
of  Rome  itself.  The  alarmed  potiuh 
loudly  demanded  tbe  repeal  of  his  bani 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputation 
of  the  senator*  who  had  been  his 
friends,  lie  received  them  liaughtil 
would  not  agree  to  peace,  except  upoi 
tion  of  their  restoring  to  the  Vulscians 
territories  tlie  Romans  had  taken  frun 
ing  them  tbe  rights  of  cib'i 
uid  third  depucacion  were  at 
wmi  no  uetter  success.  At  length,  t 
i  be  persuasions  of  tbe  Roman  matron 
accompanied  them,  Veturia,  the  mothi 
Vulumnia,  the  ivife  of  Coriolauas,   w 


titude  of  hia 


con 


COR 


two  young  children,  went  to  the  Volsclan  camp.  I  ceived  with  the  most  enthusiastic  approbati'M, 


Unable  to  resist  their  tears  and  entreaties,  he 
raised  his  mother  from  her  knees,  sayiug :  "  You 
have  saved  Rome,  my  mother,  but  you  hare 
destroyed  your  son."  He  then  agreed  to  with- 
•  raw  hi*  army  peacefully  from  Rome,  and  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Volscians  to  make  a  treaty 
wiui  the  Romans  upon  reasonable  terms.  He 
began  the  retreat  the  next  day,  and  taking  all 
the  soldiers  back  to  their  own  country,  divided 
the  booty  among  them,  leaving  himself  no- 
thing. A  party  of  the  Volscians  then  rose  up 
against  him,  upbraided  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
forced  him  to  appeal  for  his  justification  to  a 
general  council.  By  some  it  is  said  that  he 
was  assassinated  in  a  tumult  raised  by  his  ene- 
mies, that  the  soldiers  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  that  a  monument  was  raised  to 
him  at  Antium  ;  the  historian,  Fabius,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 
A  temple  to  Female  Fortune  was  raised  in  me- 
mory of  the  services  of  his  wife  and  mother  ; 
but  Coriolanus  himself  was  not  reckoned 
among  the  heroes  of  Rome. — Lwii,  1.  ii.  Plu- 
tarch Vit.  CorioL     Dionys,  Halic, 

CORNARO   (Lewis)    a  noble  Venetian, 
was  born  in  1464,  and  was  probably  an  illegi- 
timate descendant  of  the  great  Cornaro  family, 
as  it  is  said,  that  on  account  of  a  defect  in  his 
birth,  he  was  excluded  from  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.     Having  lived  freely  in  his 
youth,  he  injured  his  health,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  re-establish  by  strict  tempeiance.    He 
succeeded,  reducing  himself  to  twelve  ounces 
of  food,  and  fourteen  of  wine  a  day.     At  the 
tame  time,  by  ext  ang  his  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, he  also  conquered  his  temper,  which  was 
naturally  impatient  and  bad.     He  possessed  a 
large  fortune,   which  he  employed  in  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  estate.     He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  house  of   Spilemberg   at 
Udino,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  He 
wrote  many  works  upon  regimen  in  general, 
which  have  been  collected  in  his  "  Discorsi 
della  Vita  Sobria,"  Pad.  1558,  Venet.  1562, 
&c.  &c.     The  rules  which  it  contains  are  good, 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  re- 
commend to  all,  the  severity  he  practised  him- 
self.   He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Trattato 
delle  Acque,"  Pad.   1560,  treating  of  the  la- 
gunes  surrounding  Venice,  and  the  means  of 
repairing  the  injuries  they  had  sustained  from 
neglect  and  accident.     Cornaro  died  at  Padua 
in   1565,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year. — Thuani 
Hut.     Tiraboschi.     HalUr  Bibl.  Med. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter)  the  greatest  drama- 
tic poet  which  France  ever  produced..  He  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  and  his  father,  of  the 
same  name,  was  warden  of  the  forests  and  wa- 
ters in  the  viscounty  of  Rouen.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  and  practised  for  some  time 
as  an  advocate  in  his  native  city ;  till  at  length 
a  love  adventure  excited  the  latent  powers  of 
his  genius,  and  furnished  him  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  first  dramatic  composition,  a  comedy, 
entitled  "  Melite."  This  play  was  so  much 
superior  to  any  thing  which  had  before  been 


and  the  author  was  encouraged  to  renew  hii 
efforts.      He    wrote    several   other    dramas, 
chiefly  comic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
form to  the  then  prevailing  taste ;  but  in  his 
tragedy  of  "Medea,"  performed  in  1636,  he 
gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  genius ;  and 
in  the  "Cid,"  which  followed,  he  established 
his  fame  as  the  first  dramatist  of  the  age.     In 
vain  did  Scudery,  supported  by  the  patronage 
of  cardinal  Richelieu,  place  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  Corneille,  both  as  a  rival  and  a  critic ; 
the  public  applauded,  in  spite  of  the  invidious 
efforts  of  party  scribblers ;  and  the  ]>oet  re- 
pelled their  attacks  only  by  producing   new 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents.     His 
tragedies  of  "The  Horatii ;"  "Cinna;"  and 
"  Polieucte,"    are   reckoned  master-pieces  of 
the  French    theatre  ;    and    his   "  Death  of 
Pompey  •"  ««  Rhodogune ;"  and  "  Sertorius," 
are  held  in  considerable  estimation.     These 
were  succeeded  by  "  Theodosius  ;"  ■'  Pertho- 
rite  ;"     "  Oedipus,"     ••  Sophonisba  ;  "     and 
"  Otho  ;"  which  displayed  some  traces  of  the 
decline  of  his  genius ;  and  this  was  still  more 
perceptible  in  his  latest  productions — "  At- 
tila  ;"  "  Berenice  ;"  "  Pulcheria ;"  and  "  Su- 
rena."     Corneille  peculiarly  excels  in  the  de- 
lineation of  Roman  characters  ;  having  made 
himself  familiar  with  the   lofty  spirit  which 
actuated  the  sons  of  imperial  Rome,  by  the 
careful  study  of  her  historians.      A  comedy 
entitled  "  The  Liar/'  which  is  an  imitation 
of  a  Spanish  play,  is  reckoned  among  his  best 
works.       He   wrote    some    religious    pieces, 
among  which  is  a  translation,  in  verse,  of  the 
Latin    treatise    M  On  the    Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  which 
Voltaire  says,  was  printed  thirty-two  times, 
but  cannot  be  read  once.      This  was  in  fact  a 
task  which  the  poet  performed,  at  the  request, 
or  by  the  command  of  his  confessor.     Cor- 
neille was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  1647.     He  lived  long  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  fame  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  favoured  by  fortune,  for  D'Alembert, 
in  his  Eloge  de  Despreaux,  informs  us,  that 
"  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  pension  which 
he  had  caused  to  bo  given  to  Corneille  was 
withheld,  though  this  great  man  was  poor, 
old,  sickly,  and  dying."     A  gift  of  200  louis 
which   he   then  received  from    the  king,  is 
ascribed  to  the  generous  interference  of  Boi- 
leau,  who  offered  to  resign  his  own  pension  to 
obtain  the  renewal  of  that  of  Corneille.     He 
died  October  1st,  1684.      He  was  reserved  in 
company,  and  like  some  other  great  authors,  he 
did  not  shine  in  conversation.     Polite  litera- 
ture, history,  and  politics,  were  the  chief  and 
almost  only  sciences  he  studied,  and   these 
only  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  dra- 
matic writing.     Among  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  works  of  Corneille,  that  of  Geneva, 
1774,  8  vols.  4to,  with  the  commentaries  of 
Voltaire ;  and  that  from  the  press  of  Didot, 
Paris,  1801,  12  vols.  8vo,  with  the  remarks  of 
Palissot  on  the  commentaries,  are   probably 
tho  best.    Didot  also  printed  a  most  splendid 
exhibited  on  the  Parisian  stage,  that  it  was  re-  |  edition  of  the  select  dramas  o&  Ccrefes&fe%  ^S* 
Bum.  Brit.— No.  XXXV.  %  HI 
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fola,   4 to. — Perruult  Homme*  Must.     Nouv.    PiOdmgUm.       Bryan's    Diet,   ef   Pern 
Diet.  Hist.    Aikins  G.  Biog. 

CORNE1LLE  (Thomas)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  also  a  dramatic  poet,  who,  as 
Voltaire  observes,    "  would    have   enjoyed  a 


Eng. 
00] 


great  reputation  if  he  had  been  without  a  bro- 
ther." He  was  boru  in  1625,  and  while  at 
school  distinguished  himself  by  composing  a 
Latin  play.  His  literary  productions  are  nu- 
merous, including  thirty-four  theatrical  pieces. 
Some  of  his  tragedies  had  great  success,  and 
became  stock,  dramas.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  endowed  with  so  retentive  a  memory, 
that  he  could  recite  all  his  plays  from  begin- 
ning to  eud.  He  died  in  1708,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  Besides  his  theatrical  works, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences ;  and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary.— Morfri.     h\niv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CO  UN  KM  A,  an  illustrious  Roman  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
was  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
who  was  consul  BC.  177.  She  was  left  a 
widow  with  twelve  children,  to  whose  educa- 
tion she  devoted  all  her  attention.  None  of 
them  however  grew  up,  except  the  two  famous 
tribunes,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Scipio  the 
younger.  It  was  to  her  that  her  sons  owed 
those  qualities  for  which  they  were  so  distin- 
guished, and  she  regarded  them  with  great 
pride.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  being  in  a  com- 
pany of  ladirs  who  were  displaying  their 
jewels  and  finery,  she  brought  in  her  children, 
saying :  "  These  are  my  jewels."  She  was 
continually  urging  them  to  perform  some  action 
worthy  of  them  ;  and  in  their  youth  reproach- 
ed them  that  she  was  still  known  only  as  the 
mother- iu -law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  She  bore  their  death  with  magna- 
nimity, and  would  speak  of  her  loss  without  a 
sigh  or  a  tear.  Being  once  condoled  with, 
she  gravely  answered,  that  "the  woman  who 
had  the  Gracchi  for  sons,  ought  not  to  be 
esteemed  unfortunate."  She  was  well  versed 
in  letters  ;  and  Cicero  mentions  having  read 
some  of  her  epistles,  of  which  he  speaks  very 
highly.  She  retired  to  a  country-house  near 
Misenum,  where  she  lived  in  an  hospitable 
manner,  always  keeping  in  the  house  some 
persons  of  a  literary  character.  The  Romans 
erected  to  her  a  statue  in  the  portico  of  Me- 
tellus,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi." 
—Plutarch  Vit  Graech.  Cicero  de  cLtr  Orat. 
Plinii,  1.  xxriv.  Vater.  Maxim.  1.  iv.  Taciti 
Dial  de  Orator. 

CORNEUSZ  or  CORNELUS,  f  Lucas) 
called  The  Cook,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1 193.  In  consequence  of  the  little 
encouragement  he  met  with  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  exercised  the  occupation  of  a  cook,  for 
the  support  of  a  large  family.  Visiting  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  he  was 
employed  by  him,  and  finally  appointed  Ids 
painter.  Van  Mander  mentions  some  of  his 
Tiurks  at  I*eyden  and  in  England  ;  his  sixteen 
of  the  constables  of  Queenborough 
^"vst,  passats  great  merit.—  • 
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RNELLIUS  (AxTHoxY)alkem 
civil  law,  who  wan  a  native  of  Bilh  ; 
yergne,  and  lived  in  the  early  part  of  t 
teenth  century.  He  wan  the  author  of  i 
entitled  "  Infantiam  in  Limbo  clai 
Querela  advenus  dirinam  Judicium 
aequum  judicem  propoaita;  Apologia 
judicii ;  Responsio  lnfantium ;  et  cq 
did*  Sententia,"  Parians,  apod  \t 
1531,  4to.  This  work  became  so  i 
in  consequence  of  the  care  with  wl 
was  suppressed/  that  it  wan  long 
posed  no  copy  remained  in  existence 
however  occasionally  still  to  be  met  witl 
cording  to  some  authors.  Christian  Wecl 
into  poverty  through  the  immediate  jud 
of  God  for  printing  it.  Among  these  ui 
tabic  writers  is  Father  Garasse,  who, 
Somme  Theologique,  says  :  "  In  the 
1530,  after  those  horrid  and  astntiismnj 
practices  related  by  our  historians,  and 
Cochlaeus  in  several  places,  arose  this  e 
of  hell,  who  wrote  a  book  in  opposition 
divine  justice,  in  favour  of  infants  dying 
out  baptism,  the  title  only  of  which,  (] 
praised,  is  now  extant  in  Cesser's  Bibhc 
Some  have  wisely  observed,  that  the  i 
Christian  Wechel,  and  of  baa  labours,  pn 
ed  entirely  from  his  letters  and  ureases  1 
been  employed  on  so  infamous  a  hook. 
this  anonymous  wretch  who,  under  the 
of  Anthony  Cornellius,  drew  the  first 
meuts  of  this  monster  of  Atheism." 
not  only  controverts  this  coarse  invect 
Garasse,  but  also  asserts  that  he  is  mil 
in  considering  the  name  of  the  author  ai 
tious. — BayU.    De  Bur*. 

C0RNWALL1S  (sir  Ch  An  lis)  a  g 
man  of  distinguished  abilities,  was  sen 
bassador  to  Spain  by  James  I.  He  is  c 
known  for  his  life  of  prince  Henry,  i 
treasurer  he  was,  and  which  is  very  eleg 
written.  He  died  in  1630.  His  son,  sir 
liam  Corawaltis,  published  a  small  volui 
"Essays,"  163*.— Granger. 

CORNWALLIS  (Charles,  marqun 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  first  earl,  was 
in  1738,  and  received  his  education  at 
and  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Dev 
himself  to  the  profession  of  arms  in  176 
was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king 
colonel  of  foot.  After  passing  through  aJ 
various  promotions,  he  obtained  the  rai 
general  in  1793,  and  represented  the  bor 
of  Eye  in  parliament,  until  the  death  oi 
father  in  1762,  when  he  succeeded  to 
peerage.  He  did  not  distinguish  bimse 
parliament,  either  by  the  frequency  or  the 
quence  of  his  speeches,  and  in  the  how 
peers  he  appears  to  have  been  favotirabi 
the  claims  of  the  American  colonies ;  noti 
standing  which,  he  accepted  a  commas 
America,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
tie  of  Brandywine  in  1777,  and  at  the  ne\ 
Charlestown,  and  was  entrusted  with  thi 
vernment  of  South  Carolina,  After  obtai 
the  victories  of  Camden  and  Guildford 
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formed  the  plan  of  invading  Virginia,  which 
foiled ;  and  lie  was  made  prisoner  with  his 
whole  army.     He  laid  the  blame  of  this  de- 
feat on  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given 
him  the  succour   he   expected ;   and  several 
pamphlets  were  published  between  them,  in 
which   sir   Henry   blamed  both  the  scheme 
and    its    conduct.       Soon    after    his    return 
to  England  he  was  removed  from  his  place  of 
governor  of  the  lower  of  London,  but  was  re- 
appointed in  1784,   and  retained  it  until  his 
death.     In  1786  lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  out 
to  India,  with  the  double  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-cluef  and  governor-general ;    and 
not   long  after,    the   government  of    Bengal 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  the 
sultan  of  the  Mysore,  for  an  attack  upon  the 
rajah  of  Travancore,  the  ally  of  the  English. 
The  first  campaign   was  indecisive  ;    but  in 
March   1791,   lord    Cornwallis  invaded   the 
Mysore,  and  in  the  year  after,  besieged  the 
city  of  Seringapatam,  and  obliged  the  sultan, 
Tippoo  Saib,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  submit  to 
such  terms  as  he  dictated.    These  were,  to 
give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions ;  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money,  with  a  promise  of  a  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  treasure  ;  and  as  hostages 
for  the  performance  of  this  treaty,  Tippoo  en- 
trusted two  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of  lord 
Cornwallis.     On  the  conclusion  of  this  im- 
portant war,  lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1792  was  created  marquis,  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council.     In 
1798,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  office 
he  filled  until  1801,  conducting  himself  with 
great  firmness  and  judgment,  united  with  much 
conciliation*    In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  signed  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
In  1804,  on  the  recall  of  marquis  Wellesley, 
be    was    again    appointed    governor-general 
>f  India,  and  the  following  year  died  at  Gha- 
:epore,  in  the  province  of  Benares.     His  per- 
sonal character  was  amiable  and  unassuming, 
and  if  his  talents  were  not  brilliant,  his  sound 
sense,  aided  by  his  laudable  ambition  and  per- 
severance, effected  much.    As  a  military  man 
he  was  active  and  vigilant,  always  giving  his 
instruction*  in  person,  and  attending  to  the 
performance  of  them.      He  married  Jemima, 
the  daughter  of  James  Jones,  esq.  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Charles,  the  late  marquis, 
who  dying  without  issue,  the  marquisate  is 
extinct. — Dirom't  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
in  India,  1793.     Adoiphus  and  Bitset't  Hist,  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.     Collins' $  Peerage. 

CORONELLI  ^Vincent)  an  eminent  geo- 
grapher, was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  entering 
young  among  the  minor  conventuals,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  mathematician  ;  and  in 
1685  was  made  cosmographer  to  the  Republic. 
He  became  public  professor  of  geography,  and 
general  of  his  order  in  1702.  lie  commenced 
"  An  Universal  Library,"  to  be  composed  of 
forty  volumes  folio,  seven  of  which  only  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  want  of  judgment  shown  in 
the  collection  causes  no  regret  for  the  re- 
mainder.    He  published  a  great  number  of  | 
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maps,  among  which  are — "  The  Venetian 
Atlas,"  IS  vols. ;  and  the  "  Theatre  of  the 
War/1  24  vols.  He  was  also  applied  to  by 
the  cardinal  d'Estrees  to  make  globes  for  Louis 
XIV,  and  made  two  of  eleven  feet  eleven 
inches  and  six  lines  in  diameter,  very  curiously 
ornamented.  He  founded  a  cosmographies! 
academy,  the  members  of  which  took  the 
name  of  Argonauts.  Coronelli  died  in  1718. 
Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

CORREG10  (Antonio  Alleori  da)  so 
called  from  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  where  he  was  born,  and  which  his 
name  has  immortalized.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  original  of  painters,  the  force 
of  his  own  genius  alone  placing  him  at  once  in 
the  first  rank  as  an  artist ;  his  circumstance* 
being  throughout  his  life  too  low  to  admit 
of  his  cultivating  his  talents  by  education.  He 
may  truly  he  said  to  have  been  born  a  painter. 
Parma,  near  which  he  resided,  was  the  scene 
of  his  performances,  and  the  cathedral  there  is 
enriched  by  the  productions  of  his  easel.  His 
great  work,  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  embellishes  the  interior  of  the  dome ; 
but  so  unduly  was  this  astonishing  effort  of  ge- 
nius appreciated  by  the  ignoraut  ecclesiastics 
who  employed  him  in  its  execution,  that  not 
only  was  the  performance  treated  with  con- 
tempt, but  the  artist  himself  with  contumely ; 
and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  his  la- 
bours were  not  only  scandalously  underpaid, 
but  became  the  very  cause  of  his  untimely  de- 
cease. Not  content  with  verbally  depreciat- 
ing his  performance,  the  illiberality  of  the 
canons,  his  employers,  showed  itself  in  refus- 
ing him  the  stipulated  price,  and  in  compelling 
him  to  accept  the  paltry  sum  of  five  hundred 
crowns,  which,  the  more  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
was  paid  in  copper.  Returning  with  this  sum 
to  his  starving  family,  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  the  weight  of  his  load,  conspired  to  over- 
come the  unfortunate  artist ;  who  imprudently 
slaking  his  thirst  at  a  spring  of  cold  water  on 
the  road,  a  pleurisy  was  the  consequence, 
which  carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.  Among  those  of  die  profession  who 
more  especially  did  justice  to  the  genius  and 
the  execution  of  Corregio,  were  Anuihal  Ca- 
racci  and  Titian  ;  the  former,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury after  his  decease,  not  only  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  abilities,  but  made  him 
his  model;  while  to  the  latter  the  world  is 
perhaps  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
magnificent  painting  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  premature  death.  Accidentally  pas- 
sing through  Parma,  he  stopped  to  see  and 
to  admire  it,  at  a  time  when  the  priests,  whose 
taste  in  the  fine  arts  seems  not  to  have  been 
improved  in  the  interval,  were  about  to  efface 
it.  Titian,  who  is  said  to  have  parodied  Alex- 
ander's speech  to  Diogenes,  and  to  have  de- 
clared, that  "  if  he  were  not  Titian  he  would 
desire  to  be  Corregio,"  diverted  these  holy 
Vandals  from  their  intention.  The  paintings 
of  Corregio,  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are—"  The  Holy  Family ;"  "  1 ne  Mag- 
dalen »"  "  St  Jerome,"  and  the  ftmrraa 
"  Notte  "  excel  in  tta  neu&v*  t&tanst 
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especially  of  the.  flesh,  ami  in  tlw  superior  ex- 
ecution. jiulpiiHil,  and  tast*  everywhere  dis- 
played in  them.  The  iHildnrs*  of  Ilia  fore- 
shortening, which  he  »'u  the  first  lo  introduce 
with  elli-ct.  iii  ttUi  singularly  striking.  Alle- 
gri  was  born  in  ll'.'ii,  and  died  in  1.U4.  It  is 
much  to  In'  l.uiicntcd  that  the  state  or  bis 
Enuiir*,  anil  the  uliscuriiv  iti  which  he  lived, 
|mt  u  visit  to  Ui.me  out  of  the  question  ;  an 
acquaintance  wni.  :lirlii**t  masterpieces  of  (he 
Hainan  or  Venetian  schools,  being  all  that  was 
productions  perfect. 
.;,(•«    ttVfcl.     rW/.s 


lieu 


Mum. 


mi  Itali 


Corri  produced  in  177  1.  "  Alt 
die,"  an  opera,  which   'lid  r 

ho  published  i  cnllc'iiou  o 
with  original  ntciun;  .iii^i  ni'-iv 
having  opened  a  music  wiirel 
tior,  with  hi*  son- in  law,  M.  »iwk.  gat 
ill*  world  a  variety  «f  hi*  own  and  other  com- 
l»sitions.  Ho  alto  printed  a  small  worL  in 
two  volume*,  entitled  "  The  Singer's.  Precep- 
tor ;"  but  (In-  piece  by  which  he  is  principally 
known  ti  his  0]-era  of  "  'Hie  Traveller..,, 
Sliwic'i  !'«.«a  nation."     M.  Coi 
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lie  army,  and  l 

i  I  SO*  was  sent  f 
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Jubain  1511  ; 

ami  as  the  rewa 

rdof  Ins 

ary  services  obtained  a  graut  o 

■land.     A  plan 

the  coo 

of  Mexico,  <-o 

rtes,   who  had  acquired  th 

E  an  enterpriain 

appointed  to  the  command    of  il 

■  tr.nps 
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COUSIN!  (Howard}  an  Italian  monk 
was  bom  at  Kanaiio  in  170*.  At  the  age  a 
twenty-one  he  produced  a  work  in  six  volume; 
octavo,  entitled  "  Philosophical  and  Mathe 
raatical  Institutions,"  in  which  the  principle 
,lo«o]>hy  were  opposed  to  the  fancic. 


peditiou  in  November,  1S18,  with  a  ieet  r 
vessels,  baring  on  board.  Kieu  hundred 
diem.     Having  landed  at  Tabasco,  besei 

to  liis  ships  to  deprive  bia  follower!  of  all 
of  safety  but  what  in  derived  from  their 
age.  He  reduced  the  Indians  of  the  co 
.fT'lascala,  and  made  them  his  allies  in  li 
'anion  of  Mexico.  Cone,  wu  at  Grit  j. 
ably  received  by  the  Mexicans  ;  but  Iim 
bearing  cooduct  and  aeiaure  of  their  king, ! 

schemes  for  their  subjugation.  A  terrihl 
bloody  contest  ensued  previously  to  the  ca 
of  tlio  city  of  Mexico  by  Corte*,  Augus 
1M1.  Above  100,000  Mexicans  ares 
have  been  killed  during  the  siege,  and 
than  half  that  number  perished  by  fa 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Simiiiards  u  i 
to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  hm 
men  ;  but  they  were  assisted  by  uumeroi 
dies  of  the  Tlaaralans,  many  of  whom 
have  been  slain.  Velaaquex,  who  comma 
in  Cuba,  hearing  of  the  success  which  hi 
tended  the  arms  of  Cortta,  considered  h 


of  the  Arista 


rifessor  of  mora]  philosophy  and  metapbyai 
the  university  of  Pisa,     lie  died  in  170' 
His  works  are—"  Elemental)'  Geometry,"  di 
tinguitbed  for   its  [>erapicuity  and  precisia 
'"   Elements  of  practical  Ueometry,"  added 
a  subsequent  edition  of  the  first.     Appltii  , 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  he 
undertook  a   valuable  work,  entitled  "  Fast 
Attici  in  quibus  Archnnl 
riea  Philoaophorum  Aliorumque  illi 


Capita 


ie  Hist 


etoriographer. 
if  publishing  the  first 
lome  when  lit'  died.  He  was  the  intin 
friend  of  Maffei,  Murntori,  Gorio,  IJuirini,  and 
Pataiouei,  who  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  " 
philosophical ,  for  classical  and  critical  pursi 
AWc.  bin.  II in.     Martri 

CORTES  (FrnniN.ND)  a  Spanish  officer, 
known  in  history  as  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
native  of  the  province  of  fatrema- 
atudied  law  at  lbs  university  or  Sn- 
*— '*wsonk:  that  pursuit  to  enter  into 


et  againit  bin 
dehis  vie 


ch  did  not  ruaterijdl 
areer.  In  1531  hi 
st  of  the  Mexican 
if  wltich  undertakin 
committed  and  authorised  numberless  a 
cruel  barbarity  and  oppression,  which 
left  an  indelible  stigma  on  his  fame>.  Hi 
pears  naturally  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  t 
sition  rather  mild  and  humane  than  mei 
and  sanguinary  ;  and  yet  the  prejudices  i 
age,  and  the  barbarous  dictates  of  a  sup 
lions  pries'.hood,  to  which  be  submitted 
all  the  tranquillity  of  a  deluded  coosci 
and  all  the  reluctance  of  a  good  heart,  let 
to  deeds  that  make  humanity  shudder.  ( 
was  rewarded  for  bis  services  by  the  ki 
Spain  with  the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  gn 
territorial  property.  Returning  to  Snail 
was  treated  by  his  sovereign,  Charles  V, 
less  consideration  than  I 
appearance  one  day  at  c 
what  rudely  through  tli 


work   e 


te  showed  for  ceremony,  excla 
'  Who  is  that  person  t" — "  Tel 
'  said  Cortes,  "  it  is  one  whe 
d  for  liim  more  kingdoms  than  hi 
eft  him  provinces."  Cones  die 
,1S54,  aged  sixty-nine,  Thevisc 
igny,  published  at  Paris  in  177 
titled  "  Correspondence  da  Fen 
nic  i'Empereur  Charles  Quint,  at 
•  ite  Mexique,  traduite  de  I'Es 
[mo.  The  letters,  nil  written  by  I 
three  in  number,  and  they  ware 
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published  in  Spanish  by  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  had  held  the  tree  of  Mexico. 
They  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting, 
being  calculated  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  writer,  as  well  as  the  transactions  in  which 
be  was  engaged. — Clavigeros  Hist*  of  Mexico. 
Robertson's  Hist,  of  America. 

COKTONA  (Pietro  da)  whose  real  name 
was  Pietro  Berrettini,  was  horn  in  1596,  at 
Cortona  in  Tuscany.  He  was  sent  while 
young  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Baccio 
Ciarpi.  The  awkwardness  with  which  he  drew 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  "ass's  head," 
among  his  fellow-students,  but  he  soon  at- 
tained to  great  excellence  in  his  art.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  marquis  Sacchetti  ;  and  the 
saloon  of  the  Barbarini  palace,  on  which  he 
was  employed,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  Home.  He  was  engaged  in  the  new 
works  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  Rome.  He  then  travelled  for 
improvement  into  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and 
returning  by  Florence,  was  employed  by  the 
grand  duke  Ferdinand  II,  to  adorn  the  palace 
of  the  Pitti ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  performed  many  fine  works  in  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  painting.  Pope  Alexander 
VII  was  so  pleased  with  the  portico  he  built 
for  the  Church  of  Peace,  that  he  made  him 
knight  of  the  golden  spur,  and  gave  him  a 
rich  cross  appendant  to  a  gold  chain.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1669.  His  invention  was 
rich,  and  execution  graceful  and  beautiful,  but 
nis  drawing  is  incorrect,  his  figures  are  deficient 
in  expression,  and  he  succeeded  better  in  large 
than  in  small  works.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
by  an  Italian  writer  "  that  he  had  fire  in  his 
colours,  vehemence  in  his  hands,  and  fury  in 
his  pencil."  He  was  an  agreeable  and  worthy 
man,  preserving  the  same  equanimity  in  his 
opulent,  and  in  his  humble  condition. — D' Ar- 
gentine Vies  de  Pe'nit. 

COSIN  (John)  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1594.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  Dr  Neale,  bishop  of 
Durham,  in  1619  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral.  He  next 
obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  and  in 
1626  the  rectory  of  Brancepeth  in  Northum- 
berland. A  devotional  treatise,  which  he  pub- 
lished about  this  time,  subjected  him  to  the 
charge  of  being  popish ly   affected,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  engravings  with  which  it  was 
ecorated.  He  was  chosen  master  of  Peter- 
house  college,  Cambridge,  in  1638  ;  and  in 
1 640  made  dean  of  Peterborough ;  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  puritanical  party  which 
then  predominated  in  the  house  of  Commons, 
he  was  soon  after  deprived  of  all  bis  prefer- 
ments, and  even  impeached  on  the  chargo  of 
being  inclined  to  popery.  He  then  went  tc 
France,  whence  he  returned  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  and  resumed  his  benefices.  In 
December  1660,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1672.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  "  A 
Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  "A  History  of  TnuuKibstantU 
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lion."  Dr  Isaac  Basire  published  "  A  Fu- 
neral Se-mon,  together  with  the  Life,  Bene- 
factions, Actions,  Sufferings,  Death,  &c.  of 
the  late  I^>rd  Bishop  of  Durham,"  1675,  ttvo. 
— Biovt.  Brit. 

COSMAS,  of  Prague,  a  German  historian 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  an  ecclesias- 
tic, and  held  the  deanery  of  Prague.  He  com- 
posed a  Bohemian  Chronicle,  in  three  books, 
comprising  the  annals  of  his  country  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  reign  of  the  first  king,  La- 
dislaus,  who  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
by  Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany  in  1086. 
Cosmas  appears  to  be  the  firet  writer  who 
treated  of  the  history  of  Bohemia,  whence  he 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Bohemian 
historians. —  Wkeare's  Historical  Lectures* 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

COSMO  I,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  son  of 
John  de  Medici,  a  descendant  of  thu  brother  of 
the  first  Cosmo,  was  born  in  1519  ;  and  on  the 
assassination  o  Alexander,  chief  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  was  elected  chief  of  the  Republic 
of  Florence.  A  party  however,  joined  by  the 
Florentine  exiles,  opposed  the  order  of  things, 
and  took  possession  of  a  fortress  near  Florence, 
but  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by  general 
Vitelli,  they  were  completely  routed,  and  se- 
veral of  the  leaders  taken  prisoners,  and  paid 
the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  The  cause  of  Cosmo 
was  favoured  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  connexion  was 
more  firmly  cemented.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
Siennese  from  the  emperor  in  1553,  Cosmo 
assisted  greatly  in  the  reduction  of  Sienna,  oa 
a  promise  of  having  it  annexed  to  his  domi- 
nions,  which  was  fulfilled  by  Philip  VI.  Se 
veral  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  b\ 
the  Florentines,  but  he  defeated  them  all ;  ant 
instituting  the  military  order  of  the  knights  ot 
St  Stephen,  gave  them  a  palace  at  Pisa  for 
their  residence.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  liberal  encouragement  of  letters  and 
the  fine  arts.  He  restored  the  university  of 
Pisa,  invited  professors  from  all  parts  with  li- 
beral salaries,  and  founded  a  college  for  the 
free  education  of  forty  of  his  subjects.  He 
founded  the  Florentine  academy,  and  made  large 
additions  to  the  Laurentinian  library,  which 
he  opened  to  the  public.  He  also  commenced 
the  famous  gallery  of  Florence,  and  furnish- 
ed it  with  antique  relics  and  fine  paintings,  in- 
viting the  ablest  painters,  and  encouraging  the 
publication  of  works  of  consequence.  He  es- 
tablished botanical  gardens  at  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  practising  dis- 
tillations and  other  processes.  I  lis  fondness  for 
reading  and  conversation  with  literary  men, 
particularly  on  historical  subjects,  caused 
many  eminent  historians  in  his  time.  His 
great  conduct  and  authority  rendering  him  a 
powerful  neighbour,  in  1569,  pope  Pius  V  gave 
him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
crowned  him  at  Rome.  His  domestic  affairs 
were  far  from  happy  ;  he  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Garcia,  the  former  a  cardinal  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.     His  literary  attainment*  «&& 
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who,  taking  the  opportunity  while  hunting  with 
him,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  murder 
was  concealed,  hut  Cosmo  suspecting  the  au- 
thor of  it,  taxed  him  with  it,  and  finally  induc- 
ing him  to  confess,  drew  Garcia's  dagger  from 
his  side,  and  laid  him  dead  by  the  side  of  his 
brother.  Their  mother  survived  them  bat  a 
few  days.  Cosmo  had  several  children  be- 
tides ;  and  after  a  distinguished  reign  of j 
thirty-eight  years,  died  in  1574* — Mod.  Univ.  ■ 
Hist.     Moreri.     Tirabotehi. 

COSTA  (Emanuel  Mendez  da)  a  learned 
naturalist,  who  was  member  of  the  Caesarian 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Naturae  Curiosi,  and 
of  the  Botanic  Society  of  Florence.  He  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  "A  Natural 
History  of  Fossils,"  London,  1757,  4 to,  which 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed. 
In  1776  appeared  his  "  Elements  of  Coucho- 
logy,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Shells,"  8vo ;  which  is  an  ingenious  and 
useful  production,  comprising  a  review  of  the 
labours  of  preceding  conchologists.  Da  Costa 
was  foreign  secretary  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  and 
many  of  his  contributions  will  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  during  his  posses- 
sion of  the  office. — Original. 

COSTA  FURTADO  db  MENDOCA 
(Hippolyto  Joseph  da)  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man distinguished  both  for  his  talents  and  his 
adventures.  He  was  bachelor  of  divinity  and 
doctor  of  laws  in  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
and  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  various 
attainments,  and  scientific  knowledge.  He 
fled  to  England  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances detailed  in  a  work  which  he  published 
in  this  country  in  1811,  J  vols.  8vo,  containing 
"  A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Au- 
thor, a  native  of  Colonia  da  Sacramento,  on 
the  River  La  Plata,  imprisoned  and  tried  at 
Lisbon,  by  the  Inquisition,  for  the  pretended 
crime  of  Freemasonry."  His  book  also  com- 
prises the  statutes  of  the  holy  office ;  but 
though  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  his  es- 
cape from  captivity,  the  singular  mode  in  which 
it  was  effected  is  omitted.  The  following  are 
■aid  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  this  in- 
teresting transaction : — The  door  of  the  cell  in 
which  l3a  Costa  was  confined  opening  into  a 
hall,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  prison,  he  had 
opportunities  for  remarking  that  the  daily  la- 
bours of  his  jailors  terminated  with  throwing  a 
bundle  of  keys  on  a  table  where  a  lamp  was 
left  burning.  By  patience  and  perseverance, 
with  abundant  exercise  for  circumspection,  in 
the  consciousness  of  spies,  by  daylight, 
through  apertures  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
his  cell,  he  succeeded  in  forming,  out  of  an  old 
pewter  plate,  a  key  which  would  unlock  its 
door.  Upon  making  his  final  attempt,  the 
bundle  of  keys  proved  to  be  a  proper  collection 
for  threading  the  entire  labyrinth,  not  except- 
ing the  outer  gate.  Besides  the  keys  and 
lamp,  there  was  a  book,  containing,  among 
other  records,  the  minutes  of  his  own  repeated 
This  he  took  with  him,  and 
and  locking  every  door  after 
Mr-  without  interruption, 
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to  the  outside  of  the  prison  walk.    It  visas* 

cessary  for  him  to  remain  six  weeks  «*Haded 
and  disguised  in  the  neighbourhood,  before  be 
could  venture  to  take  shipping,  as  every  bark 
in  the  port  and  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  vat 
subjected  to  the  unremitting  scrutiny  of  the 
officers  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  their  victim's  rides  on  horseback,  be  fre- 
quently recognised  these  his  old  acquautaccs 
engaged  in  their  search  after  him.  At  length 
he  took  his  departure  from  Portugal.  sad 
reached  England  in  safety,  bringing  with  him 
the  book  and  keys  of  the  inquisitors,  as  tro- 
phies of  his  success.  M.  dm  Costa  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  "  Correio  Braztfien&e/'  a 
monthly  magazine  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, printed  in  London,  and  discontinued  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  He  also  printed, 
for  circulation  among  his  friends,  a  small  tract 
on  the  Origin  of  Building,  which  displays 
much  ingenuity.  This  gentleman,  who  held 
the  title  of  chevalier,  was  foreign  secretary  to 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex  ,  sad 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  exercised  the 
functions  of  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Brazilian 
government  in  this  country.  He  died  of  a 
bilious  fever,  in  the  beginning  of  18x4,  at 
Kensington,  where  he  had  resided  about  seven 
years  previously  to  his  decease. — New  Month. 
Mag. 

COSTANZO  (Amoblo  di)  a  Neapolitan 
of  a  noble  family,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Sanazzaro,  who  persuaded  him  to  write  the 
history  of  his  native  country.  After  forty 
years'  labour  and  study,  he  published  in  1579 
the  first  part  of  his  "  lstoria  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,"  and  in  1682,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  twenty  books,  comprehending  the 
annals  of  Naples  from  1250  to  1489.  Not- 
withstanding some  errors,  this  is  a  valuable 
production ;  and  it  has  afforded  materials  for 
later  writers.  One  of  the  best  and  latest  edi- 
tions is  that  of  Milan,  1(505,  3  vols.  8vo.  Cos- 
tanzo  amused  his  leisure  with  poetry,  and 
wrote  sonnets  which  have  been  much  admired, 
and  as  well  as  liis  other  poems,  frequently 
published.  He  died  about  1591  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. — Moreri.     TiraboschL 

COSTAK  (Peter)  a  literary  character  of 
some  note  in  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  hatter 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1603.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian  authors,  and  was  intimate 
with  Balzac  Voiture  and  other  wits,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  bis  defence 
of  the  former  against  the  strictures  of  Girac, 
for  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  500 
crowns  from  cardinal  Mazarine,  but  it  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  which  acquired 
him  no  credit.  He  entered  the  church  and 
obtained  several  benefices,  and  became  a  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  of  the  Sorbonne.  Madame 
de  Loges  said  of  him :  "  That  he  was  the 
most  gentlemanlike  pedant,  and  the  most  pe- 
dantic gentleman  she  had  ever  seen."  He 
published  a  collection  of  letters  in  2  vols,  con- 
taining  many  amusing  anecdotes  and  pieces  of 
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criticism,  bat  written  in  a  bad  style.  He  died 
in  \660. — Moreri. 

COSTE  (Hilarion  de)  a  French  monk  of 
the  order  of  Minims,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1595.  After  taking  the  tows  he  was  sent  to 
Nevers,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Marin 
Mersennius,  and  thence  to  a  convent  at  Vin- 
cennes  to  study  theology.  He  was  then  or- 
dained, and  had  a  situation  in  a  convent  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
The  principal  of  his  works  are  the  following — 
"  Histoire  Catholique  ou  sontdecrites  les  Vies, 
Faits,  Actions,  Ace.  des  Homines  et  Dames 
illustres ;"  "  Les  Eloges  et  les  Vies  des  Reines 
des  Princesses  et  Dames  illustres  ;"  and  "  La 
Vie  du  Pere  Marin  Mersennius  ;"  "  Le  Par- 
fait  Eccllsiastique  ;"  "  Les  Eloges  de  nos  Rois 
et  dee  Enfans  de  France  qui  ont  6t£  Dau- 
phins ;"  "La  Vie  de  Jeanne  de  France ;" 
"  Le  Portrait  de  St  Francois  de  Paul."  The 
chief  part  of  them  are  rendered  tedious  by 
their  prolixity  of  style,  and  characterised  by 
their  credulity  ;  but  some  are  interesting  and 
curious. — Moreru 

COSTE  (Peter)  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  at  Uses  in  France,  who  fled  to  England 
on  account  of  his  religion,  bat  returning  to 
France,  died  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  translated 
into  French  "  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding ;"  his  "  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity ;"  and  "  Newton's  Optics  ;"  and 
published  new  editions  of  "  Montaigne's  Es- 
says," and  "  La  Fontaine's  Tables."  He 
also  wrote  a  "  Defence  of  La  Bruyere  against 
the  Strictures  of  d'Argonne,"  and  a  "  Life 
of  the  great  Conde."  He  was  for  some  time  the 
amanuensis  of  Locke,  and  on  his  death  pub- 
lished a  character  of  him  in  terms  of  warm 
panegyric,  whieh  he  afterwards  retracted  in 
many  particulars ;  for  which  he  was  attacked 
by  Des  Maiseaux,  who  reprinted  the  whole  of 
the  character. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Biog.  Brit. 

COSTER  (Laurence  Janssen)  a  Dutch- 
man, to  whom  his  countrymen  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  was  born  at  Haerlem,  and 
was  warden  of  the  palace  in  that  city.  His 
claim  to  the  invention  has  been  obstinately 
disputed,  and  the  Germans  treat  it  as  fabulous, 
or  admitted  reluctantly,  that  he  invented 
wooden  blocks  for  printing.  Junius  asserts 
that  he  used  metal  types,  but  this  appears  to 
be  quite  unfounded.  The  time  of  his  disco- 
very is  dated  in  1430,  and  the  manner  of  it 
is  said  to  be  this  : — Whilst  walking  in  a  wood 
at  Haerlem,  he  amused  himself  by  cutting  let- 
ters upon  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  he  im- 
pressed upon  pa|>er,  in  the  manner  of  a  seal. 
He  then  proceeded  to  cut  single  letters  upon 
wood,  until  he  formed  a  few  lines  for  the  use 
of  his  brother-in-law's  children.  He  finally 
printed  a  book  entitled  "  Spiegel  onser  Be- 
houdeuisse,"  The  Mirror  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. It  is  without  a  date,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  printed  about  1422.  The  house 
of  Coster  at  Haerlem  is  still  standing,  and  has 
upon  it  an  inscription,  which  dates  the  inven- 
tion about  1440. — Nouv.  Did.  Hitt.  Cogan'i 
Rhine,  vol.  ii. 

COSWAV  (Richard)  a  most  ingenious 
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and  eminent  English  artist,  who  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  July  4th,  1821.  He  was 
chiefly  distinguished  as  a  painter  in  miniature, 
but  all  his  works  are  marked  by  superior  taste, 
elegance,  correctness,  and  beauty  ;  and  at  one 
period  of  his  life  his  excellence  in  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  art  which  he  cultivated,  bade 
defiance  to  all  rivalry.  His  oil-paintings  also 
display  striking  beauties  of  composition ;  and 
be  left  a  collection  of  drawings  so  large  as  to 
excite  surprise,  considering  that  they  were 
made  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  profes- 
sional engagements,  which  required  almost 
unremitting  exertion.  These  drawings,  in 
point  of  excellence  and  variety,  may  be  classed 
with  the  corresponding  compositions  of  the 
most  celebrated  old  Italian  painters.  Cosway 
possessed  an  excellent  understanding,  im- 
proved by  study,  and  a  turn  for  lively  hu- 
mour, which  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  He  was  of  an  enthusiastic  dispo- 
sition, and  his  feelings  and  manners  had  an 
air  of  extravagance  which  has  been  well  pour- 
trayed  by  the  pen  of  a  lively  modem  writer  : 
"  Fancy  bore  sway  in  him,  and  so  vivid  wore 
his  impressions,  that  they  included  the  reality 
in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true  with 
him  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedenbor- 
gianism  ;  be  believed  in  animal  magnetism  ; 
he  bad  conversed  with  more  than  one  person 
of  the  Trinity ;  he  conld  talk  with  his  lady  at 
Mantua,  through  a  fine  vehicle  of  sense,  as  we 
speak  to  a  servant  down  stairs  through  an  ear- 
pipe.  Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to 
flinch  at  an  ideal  proposition.  His  minia- 
tures were  not  fashionable — they  were  fashion 
itself,  When  more  than  ninety,  he  retired 
from  his  profession,  and  used  to  hold  up  his 
palsied  right  hand  that  had  painted  lords  and 
ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  smiled 
with  unabated  good -humour  at  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes."  (London  Magazine,  vol.  vi, 
p.  409,  10.)  He  died  at  his  house  in  the 
Edge  ware -road,  whither  he  had  removed  from 
Stratford-place  not  long  before  his  decease, 
having  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  his  curious 
collection  of  ancient  pictures,  and  other  objects 
of  interest  to  the  artist  and  antiquary.  He 
left  a  widow,  Mrs  Maria  Cosway,  a  woman  of 
taste  and  talents  congenial  with  his  own, 
whose  works  have  been  long  known  to  the 
public,  and  highly  appreciated. — Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  xci. 

COTELIER  or  COTELERIUS  (Joim 
Baptist)  a  learned  French  divine  and  critic 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Nismes  in  Languedoc.  Such  were  his  na- 
tural talents  and  the  care  bestowed  on  his 
early  education,  that  his  father  (who  was  a 
convert  from  Calvinism)  in  1641,  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  presented  him  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Mantes, 
where  he  construed,  on  the  casual  opening  af 
the  books,  the  Greek  Testament  and  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  answered  difficult  questions  put  to 
him  relative  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  language.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  the  degree  of  MA*£ 
and  in  1649  tie  was  elected  a  fellow  *JC<es**bs> 
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lege  of  the  Sorbonne.  His  life  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 
In  1661  be  published  the  1  Iomilies  of  St  Chry- 
sostoin  on  the  Psalms,  with  the.  Commentary 
of  that  father  on  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  1667  he  was  employed,  toge- 
ther with  Du  Cange,  by  the  prime  minister 
Colbert,  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  His  principal 
work  was  published  in  1672,  under  the  title 
of  ''  SS.  Patrum  qui  Temporibus  Ajiostolicis 
floruerunt,  Uarnahre,  Clemen tis,  &c.  Opera ; 
cum  dementis,  Ignatii,  Polycarpi,  Actisque 
Marty riis.  J.  1J.  Cot.  Soc.  Sorb.  Theol.  ex 
MSS.  Codd.  eruit,  ac  correxit,  Yersiooibusque 
et  Notis  illustravit,"  2  vols,  folio.  This  work 
was  twice  republished  ;  in  1698  at  Antwerp, 
with  improvements  by  Le  Clerc,  and  in  Hol- 
land in  1724.  Cotelier  was  made  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Royal  College  of  France  in  1676, 
which  office  lie  discharged  with  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1675  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Ecclesiaj  Grasca;  Monumenta,  Gr.  and 
Lat."  4to  ;  the  second  volume  apiwarcd  in 
1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  His  death, 
which  took  place  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of 
fifty- five,  prevented  the  continuation  of  the 
woik. — Atkins  G,  Biog. 

COTES  (Room)  a  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher of  gTeat  eminence.  He  was  born  at 
13urbage  in  Lcicestershi:  e  in  1682,  and  after 
some  previous  education  in  the  country,  he 
was  sent  to  St  Paul's  school.  Thence  he  went 
to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  be 
was  made  a  fellow  in  170:3  ;  and  he  was  like- 
wise engaged  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
marquis  of  Kent,  to  whose  family  he  was  re- 
lated. He  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1706, 
and  was  chosen  the  first  Plumian  professor  of 
astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy.  In 
1713  he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  the  same 
year  he  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  a 
new  edition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Mathema- 
tical Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to 
which  lie  added  a  learned  and  ingenious  pre- 
face. This  work  gained  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  men  of  science ;  and  his  future 
productions  displayed  still  further  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse  mathe- 
matical speculations.  He  did  not  however 
live  to  publish  any  tiling  else,  except  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  meteor.,  seen  March  6th,  1715-16. 
which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Ilia  death  happened  June  5th,  1716, 
and  he  was  buried  in  Trinity  college  chaj>el, 
where  was  placed  a  monument  with  an  ele- 
gant Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  written 
by  his  friend  Dr  Richard  Bentley.  The  ex- 
clamation of  the  great  sir  Isaac  Newton  :  '•  If 
Cotes  had  lived,  we  had  known  sometliing." 
forms  his  noblest  eulogy.  His  principal  post- 
humous works  are — "  Harmonia  Mensuarum," 
published  by  lus  relative,  Dr  Robert  Smith,  in 
1722 ;  and  a  Course  of  Hydrostatical  and 
Pneumatical  Lectures,  1737. — Martins  B'wg. 
Philos. 

COTTEREL  (sir  Charles)  the  son  of  air 
Clement  Cotterel,  groom  porter  to  James  I, 
"  LL.D.  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
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in  1670,  and  became  master  of  the  requests  to 
Charles  11.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  dur- 
ing the  exile  of  his  master,  translated  from  the 
French  the  famed  romance  of  "  Cassandra," 
and  took  a  priucijMu1  share  in  the  translation  nf 
"  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
France,"  from  the  Italian,  and  several  pieces 
from  the  Spauish.  In  1686  he  resigned  Jus 
place  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  bis  son, 
and  it  remained  for  many  generations  in 
the  family.  He  is  celebrated  by  Mrs  Curhe- 
rine  Phillips,  the  once  famous  Orinda,  under 
the  name  of  Poliarchus. — Ath.  Ox.     Grander. 

COTTIN  (Sophia  df)  a  celebrated  French 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ristau,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Bourdeaux,  nod 
was  born  in  1772.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  married  M.  Cottin,  a  hanker  at  Paris,  who 
died,  leaving  her  a  beautiful  young  widow  at 
twenty-two.  She  resided  with  a  lady  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached,  and  whose  daughter 
she  educated.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1807. 
Her  principal  works  are — "  Matilde  ;*'  **  Eli- 
zabeth ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberie  ;*'  •«  Cla>re 
d' Albe ;"  -  Malvina"and  "  Amelia  Mansfield." 
They  are  of  a  highly  sentimental  character, 
and  written  with  considerable  elegance  of 
invention. —  Diet .  Hist. 

COTTON  (Charlfs)  a  burlesque  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Beresford  in  Staffordshire  in  1630,  and  receiv- 
ed bis  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  travelled  in  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  resided  with  bis  father  at  lleresford, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak.  His  first 
poetical  production  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Essay  on  the  gallant  earl  of  Derby.  In  1656 
he  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, a  Nottinghamshire  knight ;  and  two  years 
after,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate,  which  was  encumbered 
with  mortgages.  Not  being  of  a  very  provi- 
dent disposition,  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
embarrassments,  and  at  one  time  was  confined 
in  prison  for  debt.  His  first  wife  dying,  he 
married  the  countess  dowager  of  Ardglass. 
He  died  at  Westminster  in  1687.  His  works 
are  numerous,  including  "  Scarronides,  or 
Virgil  Travestie,"  being  the  first  Book  of  Vir- 
gil's /Eneis,  in  English  burlesque  ;  a  Transla- 
tion of  Montaigne  s  Essays ;  and  "  Instruc- 
tions how  to  Angle  for  Trout  or  Grayling,  in 
a  clear  Stream,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
Izaac  Walton's  Treatise  on  Angling.  After 
the  death  of  Cotton  was  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Poems  on  several  Occasions,"  8vo ; 
which  contains  some  pieces  of  considerable 
merit,  chiefly  of  the  light  and  humourous  kind. 
He  also  translated  The  Horatii,  a  tragedy  of 
Corneil  le  ;  and  bis  pen  was  often  employed  to 
relieve  his  pecuniaiy  difficulties. — Lift  of  Cot' 
ton,  bu  Sir  John  Hawkins.     Biog.  Brit, 

COTTON  (Nathaniel)  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish poet  and  physician  of  the  last  century. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Ley  den,  under  Boer- 
haave,  and  returning  to  England,  settled  in 
practice  at- Dunstable,  whence  he  removed  to 
St  Alban'c.     For  many  years  he  kept  an  asy- 
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lam  for  lunatic*  ;  an  occupation  for  which  he 
was  particularly  qualified,  by  the  calmness  and 
amenity  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  by  his 
professional  skill.  The  poet  Covvper,  who  was 
long  under  his  care,  was  much  attached  to 
him.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  eighty-one.  His 
"  Visions  in  Verse,  for  the  instruction  of 
Younger  Minds,"  have  procured  for  him  a 
distinguished  place  among  our  minor  poets. — 
Chalmers'i  /&»£.  Diet. 

COTTON  (sir  Uobkrt  Bruce)  a  celebrated 
English  antiquary  and  collector  of  literary  re- 
lics. He  was  born  at  Denton,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, in  1.570,  and  after  having  been  at  West- 
minster school,  he  completed  his  studies  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  settled 
in  London,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  an- 
tiquarian pursuits,  and  employing  himself  es 
pocially  in  collecting  ancient  deed**,  charters, 
letters,  and  other  manuscripts  of  various  kiuds, 
illustrative  of  our  national  history.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  ;  and  he  not  only  promoted  the  general 
objec  ts  of  that  learned  association,  but  also  as- 
sisted with  his  literary  treasures,  as  well  as 
with  his  purse,  Speed,  Camden,  and  other 
writers  on  British  archaeology.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I  he  was  knighted  ;  and  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  order  of  baronets,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  that  rank.  An  act  of  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  his  librarian,  subsequently  exposed 
him  to  a  very  distressing  mortification.  A  po- 
litical treatise,  in  manuscript,  by  sir  Robert 
Dudley,  which  belonged  to  his  collection,  hav- 
ing been  lent  to  some  person,  'its  contents  be- 
came known,  and  the  work  was  considered  to 
be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that  sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  arbitrarily  restrained  for  a  time 
from  the  use  of  his  library.  It  appeared  how- 
ever, ou  an  enquiry  taking  place,  that  the  book 
had  been  lent  without  his  privity,  and  the  re- 
striction to  which  he  hail  been  subjected  was 
removed.  This  circumstance  affected  his  spi- 
rits, and  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  May  1631.  He 
wrote  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Lawfulness  of 
Combats  to  be  Performed  in  the  Royal  Pre- 
sence j"  *«  The  Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Par- 
liaments ;"  and  "  A  Narrative  of  Count  Gon- 
domar's  Transactions ;"  besides  his  posthu- 
mous works,  and  many  tracts,  still  in  manu- 
script. But  sir  Robert  Cotton  is  chiefly  me- 
morable as  the  founder  of  the  valuable  Cotto- 
niau  library,  which  collection  was  long  pre- 
served at  Cotton-house,  Westminster.  In 
1701  it  was  appropriated  to  the  public  use; 
and  after  having  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1731,  it  was  removed  in  1753  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  now  remains. —  Mog.  Ihit. 

COUDRETTE  (Christui'hkk)  a  French 
priest,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety of  Port  Royal  and  the  abbe.  Boursier,  in 
the  contests  which  they  held  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  party  con- 
demned by  the  bull  Unigenitus.  The  freedom 
of  his  sentiments  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
at  Vincennes  in  1733,  and  in  the  Bastile  in 
1158.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1774.  His  works 
-"  A  General  History  of  the  Jesuits,"  in 
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6  vols.  ISmo ;  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  For- 
mulary," 2  vols.  12mo ;  "  A  History  and 
Analysis  of  the  Action  of  God  on  the  Creatures, 
&c.  proved  by  Reasoning ;"  and  several  po- 
lemical pamphlets.  His  "  History  of  the  Je- 
suits" contains  much  information,  labour,  and 
candour,  and  was  very  useful  in  the  measures 
taken  against  that  order  in  176$. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist. 

COULOMB  (Charles  Auoustin")  an  emi- 
nent French  mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
sopher. He  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1736 ; 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  en- 
tered into  the  army,  and  was  sent  to  the  island 
of  Martinique.  He  there  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  engineer ;  but  on  his  return  to  France 
a  change  of  ministry  prevented  him  from  ob- 
taining the  recompence  of  his  services.  Dur- 
ing a  short  residence  at  Paris,  he  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  men  of  science  in  that 
metropolis,  who  had  previously  formed  an  esti- 
mate of  his  merit  from  a  memoir  on  vaults, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1776.  Iu  1779  he  was  sent  to  Roche- 
fort,  where  he  composed  an  essay,  entitled 
"  Theorie  des  Machines  Simples,"  which  ob- 
tained an  academical  prize.  After  succeeding 
in  his  undertaking  at  Kochefort,  he  was  suc- 
cessively sent  to  the  isle  of  Aix  and  to  Cher* 
bourg,  as  an  engineer.  He  was  subsequently 
received,  without  opposition,  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  then  employed  in  Bn- 
tanny,  to  examine  a  project  for  making  a  navi- 
gable canal.  Having  been  ill  treated  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  this  scheme,  he  of- 
fered to  retire  from  the  service,  but  bis  resig- 
nation was  rejected,  and  his  conduct  was  af- 
terwards justly  appreciated.  In  1784  Cou- 
lomb was  appointed  surveyor  of  waters  and 
fountains ;  and  in  1786  her  obtained,  without 
solicitation,  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  keeper 
of  plans  and  models.  At  tins  period  he  was 
sent  by  the  Academy,  with  other  commission- 
ers, to  England,  to  make  enquiries  concerning 
the  management  of  hospitals.  He  was  then 
chevalier  of  St  Louis,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
engineers.  The  Revolution  broke  forth,  and 
Coulomb,  after  resigning  all  his  offices,  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
the  education  of  his  children  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science.  He  was  however  made  a 
member  ot  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  presented  to  the  Academy  many 
important  memoirs  on  mechanics,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  which  contributed  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  their  most  interesting  pheno- 
mena. He  died  August  23,  1806.  Besides 
memoirs  presented  to  the  Academy  and  the 
National  Institute,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Rr- 
cherches  sur  les  Moyens  d'executer  sous 
TEau  toutes  sortes  de  travaux  Hydrauliques 
sans  employer  aucun  epuisement,"  Paris, 
1779,  8\o.~Biog.  Univ. 

COULON"  (Lewis)  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Poitou  in  1605,  and  entering  the 
ciety  of  the  Jesuits  in   1620,  after  teac 
classical  learning  in  their  schools,  quitted 
in  1640,  and  devoting  himself  to  li 
published  "  Traite  Ilistorkiue  dea  R»' 
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Fr.mce  ;M  an  enlargi-d  edition  of  "  Trf  nor  de 
1*1  Ii«inire  de  France  de  Gilles  Cnrrozet;'* 
"  Hi>tnire  ritiviTM-Hf  du  Ro\aume  de  la 
Chine,"  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Alva  re* 
Semedo;  "  Histoire  des  Vies  des  Papes;" 
"  Harmonic  des  Evangelistes  sur  la  Passion  de 
notre  Seigneur,"  with  various  other  transla- 
tions;  and  a  "  Histoire  des  Juifs,"  in  three 
vols,  li'mo,  two  only  of  which  were  Coulon's, 
the  tliid  by  his  friend,  father  Comte.  Ho  died 
in  1664.-  Mrtri.     le  Lrng.     Hibl.  Hist. 

COU'LET  (Philip)  a  native  of  Mechlin 
In  Flanders,  who  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  lt>;>9  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  China.  After  diligently  exerting  himself, 
both  in  promoting  the  great  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  in  acquiring  information  relative  to 
the  Chinese  history,  antiquities,  and  religion, 
he  returned  to  Europe.  He  died  in  1693,  dur- 
ing a  second  voyage  to  China.  Besides  se- 
veral religions  tracts  in  the  Chinese  language, 
for  the  use  of  ion  verts,  he  published  "  Chro- 
nological Tables  of  ('hint  st«  History  ;*'  ••  A 
Treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Confucius;" 
and  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
in  China,  from  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier 
in  1  £81  to  1(181,  all  in  Latin. — Mnrgr'u 

COURAYER  (Pi.ti:r  Francis  i.e)  a  Nor- 
man ecclesiastic  of  the  Romish  church,  who 
somewhat  inconsistently  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  lie  was  a  regular 
canon  and  librarian  of  the  monastery  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve at  Paris.  In  1723  he  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Validite 
des  Ordinations  des  Anglois ;"  which  being 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  Le  Quien  and  Har- 
douin,  was  followed  by  "  Defense  de  la  Dis- 
sertation,  &c."  17'J6,  and  other  tracts.  These 
publications  called  forth  a  formal  censure  and 
condemnation  of  the  tenets  of  father  Le  Cou- 
rayer,  by  an  assembly  of  French  cardinals 
and  prelates  in  1727.  On  this  account  he 
thought  proj>er  to  leave  France  the  following 
year,  and  being  received  in  England  with 
open  arms,  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred on  him  by  die  university  of  Oxford. 
However,  though  he  occasionally  joined  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  England,  whose 
ecclesiastical  authority  he  had  so  warmly  vin- 
dicated, he  did  not  formally  renounce  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  he  appears  to  have  been, 
in  fact,  a  I^titudinarian.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  his  two  posthumous  tracts  :  "  Declaration 
de  mes  derniers  Sentimens  sur  les  Diflerens 
Dogmes  de  la  Religion ;"  and  •«  Traite  ou  Ton 
Fjq>ose  ce  qui  l'Ecritnre  nous  apprend  de  la 
Divinite  de  Jesus  Christ."  Resides  these 
works,  father  Le  Courayer  was  the  author  of 
French  translations  of  "  Father  Paul's  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;**  and  ««  Sleidan's 
History  of  the  Reformation."  He  died  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. —  Biog.  Brit. 

COURTANYAl'X  (Francis  Cmah  i.e 
TF.r.Litn,  marquis  de)  an  eminent  French  na- 
tural philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in 
17 18,  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  was  bred  to 
tbe  probation  of  arms.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion tracer  his  uncle,  the  marshal  de  Xoailles,  in 
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Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  but  quitted  the 
17-M  on  account  of  ill  heahh.  The  rei 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  scientific  j 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  Acaxi 
Sciences,  after  having  published  two  n 
on  the  composition  of  muriatic  sther, 
the  inflammability  of  acetic  acid.  In  1 
was  appointed  by  the  Academy,  in  conj 
with  Pingre  and  Messier  to  the  task  of 
experiments  on  the  accuracy  of  time-ki 
and  an  account  of  their  observations  w; 
lished  by  Pingre  in  1768.  The  man 
Courtanvaux  also  cultivated  with  such 
chanics  and  astronomy.  He  died  . 
1781- —  Kour.  Dirt.  Hit.     Biog.  Univ. 

COURT  DE  GEBELTX  (A*™ 
French  writer  on  antiquities  and  philc 
the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  ot  ) 
and  became  a  minuter  of  the  reformed 
at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  In  176:! 
moved  to  Paris,  where,  at  successive  \ 
he  published  eight  volumes  of  a  work  < 
"  I>e  Monde  primitif  analise'  et  compai 
le  Monde  moderne,"  4to.  This  prw 
the  general  object  of  which  is  to  exp 
mythology  of  die  ancients,  and  con 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race,  i 
much  learned  research,  intermixed  wit! 
hypotheses  and  etymological  reveries 
after  the  manner  of  Bryant's  Analysis 
cient  Mythology*  D'Alemliert,  on 
shown  the  plan  of  the  work,  asked,  soc 
sarcastically,  M  Si  e'etoit  une  societe 
rante  hommesqui  etoit  charges  de  Fexe 
The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  M.  C 
Gebelin  did  not  go  unrewarded,  for  die 
Academy  twice  bestowed  on  him  the  ] 
1*00  livres,  being  the  annual  bounty  ■ 
to  the  author  of  the  best  work  publii 
each  year.  He  was  also  appointed  s 
tendent  to  one  of  die  museums  at  Pai 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  a  i 
the  then  reigning  delusion  of  animal  i 
ism,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  fallen 
rim,  having  died  May  10,  1784.  short 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  in  wl 
extolled  the  efficacy  of  magnetism  in  ) 
case  of  disease.  A  ninth  volume  of  hi 
work  appeared  after  his  death.  Hei 
author  of  several  other  publications, 
which  are  a  History  of  the  War  in  tl 
vennes.  and  the  Natural  History  of  Lanj 
the  latter  however  is  extracted  from  L„e  '. 
Primitif. —  Xouv.  Diet.  Hint.     Wo*.  I'n 

COURTENAY  (John)  a  native  of  Ii 
but  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  nob 
vonshire  family  of  the  same  name.  Afte 
ing  been  in  the  army  he  obtained  the  p 
age  of  the  marquis  Townshend,  lord  lieu 
of  Ireland,  who  made  him  his  secretar\ 
the  general  election  in  1780,  he  was  i 
MP.  for  Tamworth,  and  was  re -elect 
that  borough  in  1784  and  1790.  He  att 
himself  to  the  whig  party  ;  on  the  criun 
which  in  1783  he  was  appointed  surve 
the  ordnance,  and  secretary  to  the  m 
general.  During  the  short  administrat 
Mr  Fox  in  1806,  he  was  one  of  the  coi 
sioners  of  the  treasury.     He  had  a  seat  ii 
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liament  for  the  borough  of  Appleby  from  1796 
till  1812,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  died  in 
1816,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His  speeches 
in  the  house  of  Commons  were  distinguished 
for  wit  and  satire ;  the  brilliancy  and  poignancy 
of  which  were  generally  acknowledged,  even 
by  his  political  adversaries.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  ".A  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary 
and  Moral  Character  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  ' 
1786,  4to;  "  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the 
late  Revolution  in  France,  &cc.  in  a  Letter  to 
Dr  Priestley, "  1790,  8vo;  "  A  Poetical  and 
Philosophical  Essay  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, addressed  to  Mr  Burke,"  1793,  8vo; 
"  The  Present  State  of  Manners,  Arts,  and 
Politics  in  France  and  Italy  ;  in  a  series  of  Po- 
etical Epistles  from  Paris,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
in  1792,  1793,  and  1794/'  8vo-— Month.  Mag. 
Ann.  Biog. 

COURTNEY  (William)  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born 
in  1341,  and  was  the  fourth  son  of  Hugh 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Margaret, 
grand-daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  entering  into  orders  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  a  few  years  after 
translated  to  that  of  London.  In  1376  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
king's  demand  of  a  subsidy.  Pope  Gregory 
II  having  excommunicated  the  Florentines, 
directed  his  bull  to  be  sent  to  all  parts,  giving 
orders  for  the  seizure  of  their  property.  This 
bull,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  kinp,  Court- 
ney had  the  presumption  to  publish  at  Paul's 
Cross,  and  gave  leave  to  the  mob  to  strip  the 
houses  of  all  Florentines  living  in  the  city. 
For  these  offences  he  was  summoned  into  the 
court  of  Cha-  eery,  but  was  discharged  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  also  an  ecclesiastic,  who  mere- 
ly demanded  that  he  should  recal  his  words 
or  forfeit  his  temporalities.  In  obedience  to 
the  pope's  mandate,  in  1377  he  cited  Wick- 
liif  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  at  St  Paul's 
church  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  some  other 
powerful  noblemen,  he  proceeded  no  further 
against  him  then,  but  enjoined  him  silence. 
In  1381  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  in  the  year  following  he  held  a 
fcynod  at  London,  in  which  many  of  Wickliff's 
propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
several  of  his  followers  obliged  to  recant,  or 
be  imprisoned  and  persecuted.  In  1386  he 
was  constituted  the  first  of  eleven  commission- 
ers entrusted  with  the  direction  of  government, 
and  the  power,  for  one  year,  of  making  what 
reformations  they  chose  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1389  he  was  obliged  by  the  king  to  revoke  an 
ordfr  which  he  had  given  for  levying  a  papal 
imposition  on  the  clergy  ;  and  in  1392  he  was 
forced,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament,  to 
declare  his  willingness  to  support  the  right  of 
the  king  and  his  subjects  against  the  papal  en- 
croachments on  church  and  state.  He  conti- 
nued to  the  last  the  zealous  persecutor  of  the 
Wickliffites,  carrying  his  inquisitorial  re- 
jearchea  after  them  into  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
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He  died  at  Maidstone  in  1396.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  great  firmness  and  self-possession, 
and  exercised  his  authority  with  no  very  le- 
nient hand.  The  tyrannical  disposition  of 
this  arrogant  prelate  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  following  circumstance : — After  having  ex- 
communicated one  Richard  Ismonger,  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  lay  authority  had  encroached 
on  those  assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
he  would  only  grant  him  absolution  on  the 
terms  of  submitting  to  be  beaten  with  a  cudgel 
naked,  three  successive  market-days,  in  the 
market-place  of  West  Mailing,  and  again  at 
Maidstone  and  Canterbury.  He  also  passed 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  some  servant! 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  for  robbing  one  of  his 
fish-ponds,  styling  them  sacrilegious  persona, 
and  violators  of  the  church  of  Canterbury*— 
Biog.  Brit. 

COURTOIS  or  CORTESI  (Jamfs)  an 
eminent  French  painter,  called  also  II  Borgo- 
none,  or  the  Burgundian,  from  the  province  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  He  received  instruc- 
tions in  painting  from  his  father,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  noticed 
and  assisted  by  Guido  and  Albano.  Settling 
at  Rome,  he  became  famous  as  a  painter  of 
battles.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Sienna  and 
Florence,  at  which  last  place  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  person  of  his  own  profession. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  through  jealousy,  he 
took  the  habit  of  a  lay-brother  among  the  Je- 
suits. He  continued  the  labours  of  his  pencil, 
and  added  so  much  to  his  reputation,  as  to 
have  attained  almost  unrivalled  excellence  in 
his  peculiar  style  of  art.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits  in  1676,  aged  nfty-five.— 
William  Covrtois,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
and  also  a  painter,  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cor  ton  a,  whose  manner 
he  successfully  imitated.  He  excelled  as  a 
painter  of  historical  pieces,  and  assisted  his 
brother  in  some  of  his  great  works.  His  death 
took  place  at  Rome  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one. — D'ArgenvilU  Vietdet  Peintre*. 

COUSIN  (John)  a  French  painter  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Soucy, 
near  Sens,  and  was  at  first  employed  in  paint- 
ing on  glass,  but  he  subsequently  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  well  as  of  various  concomitant 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  settled  at  Paris, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II  and  his  three  sous,  who  patronized 
and  employed  him.  Cousin,  who  is  esteemed 
the  eailiest  French  historical  painter  of  emi- 
nence, worked  chiefly  on  glass ;  but  some  of 
his  compositions  on  canvass  have  been  much 
admired,  especially  a  painting  of  the  "  Last 
Judgment,"  at  the  convent  of  the  Minions  at 
Vincennes.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died 
about  1589.  He  wrote  "  Livre  de  Perspec- 
tive," Paris,  1560,  folio;  and  other  profes- 
sional treatises.—  De  Tile'*  Vies  de*  Peiutre$. 
D'Argenvilie.  . 

COUSIN  (Lewis)  a  Trench  writer  of  emi- 
nence on  history  and  criticism*    H«fr»V«^ 


Ill  Pari*  in  1647  ,  and  lit 

give  of  bachelor  of  divi 
entering  inutile  church, 
feiLhionof.nRjtcx-Bte.wl: 


.donled  the  pro- 
ic  followed  from 
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leisure,  he  detOted 
fruits  of  which  were  Taluable  translations  of 
Eusebiua,  Socrates,  and  oilier  early  ecclesias- 
tical historians  ;  of  the  principal  writer*  of  the 
llyzatitine  History  ;  of  Xiphilin'i  Abridgment 
of" the  Roman  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  with 
those  of  lionaraaud  Zneimus;  and  of  Ibe  His- 
tories of  Charlemagne  and  hii  successors,  by 
Egiuhard  and  others.  The  prtsideot  Cousin 
Kiao  published  several  works  of  less  import- 
ance ;  and  from  1  (id?  till  1701  he  was  editor 

169.-.  be  was  admitted  a  member  of  llie  French 
Academy,  lie  died  in  1707— Henri.  Ca- 
mm.tlfi.t.daJ.mrn.y.iL 

COL'STOU  (Nicholas)  a  French  sculptor 

After  hating  studied  at  Paris  utidcr  Anthony 

taste  from  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  the 
works  of  Michael  Angela  and  Algardj.  On 
bis  return  home,  he  was  in  1693  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sculpture,  and 
was  employed  in  some  works  of  importance. 
He  soon  obtained  great  celebrity  ;  and  Ver- 
sailles, Paris,  and  Lyons,  were  ornamented 
with  the  productions  of  his  chisel.  He  died 
in  1733,  at  which  period  he  tu  chancellor 
and  rector  of  the  Academy. — William  Covs- 
rou,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  also 
a  sculptor,  and  was  educated  under  Coysevoi, 
and  afterwards  under  I,e  Gins.     He 


works 


many  fine  pieces  of  sculpture 


i  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  In-longed  to  the  Academy  of  Sculp- 
mre.  in  which  he  attained  the  post  of  director. 
His  death  happened  in  1716,   at  the  age  of 

of  the  last  mentioned,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1716,  and  brought  up  to  his  father's  profes- 
sion. He  gained  the  prize  of  sculpture  at  the 
Academy  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  after  which 
be  went  to  study  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
home  he  became  an  academician,  and  succes- 
sively held  the  offices  of  professor,  rector,  and 
treasurer.  His  talents,  which  were  considera- 
ble, enabled  him  to  sustain  tbe  reputation  of 
his  family  as  an  artist,  and  procured  him  the 
honour  of  being  interned  with  the  truer  of  St 
Michael.  He  lied  in  177T.—  D' Argyll,-  l"i« 
d/i  Sculpt. 

COUTHON  (Gforok)  a  Frenchman  who 

mitteii  during  the  progress  of  the  Resolution. 
He  waa  born  at  Oraai,  in  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome  in  1756.  Hating  adopted  the 
1  w  a*  a  profession,  he  practised  as  an  adro- 
and  became  president  of  the 
'-  that  efcy.     In   September 
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1731,  he  was  chosen  depuiy  from 
Dome  to  the  Legislative  Aawmbly 
179*  he  entered  the  National  Co 
Previously  to  this  period  he  had  the  r 
of  being  a  man  or  honour  and  hirraai 
the  acquisition  of  power  rendered  bii 
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the  trial  of  Lotus  XVI,  and  he  iotr 
eiecutioo.  He  subsequently  oppow 
proceedings  of  the  anarchists  ;  and  w: 
policy  watered  for  a  while  between  th 
of  Ltriaaot  and  Robespierre.      But  at 

Ecrceiting  the  latter  to  be  the  more  j 
e  closely  connected  himself  with 
eierted  etery  effort  to  destroy  the  Gi 
Ileing  afterwards  sent  as  commiasioi 
the  Contention  to  Lyons,  be  entered  I 
on  its  being  taken  by  the  troops  sent  a 
Tbe  deformity  of  his  lower  limbs  rende 
tpable  of  walking,  he 


beet 

being  at 


.f  Belle-cour 
ir.  be  gave  .  U 
e  of  tbe   buildii 


This  was  tbe  signal   for  ci 


is  frame,  that 


llotine  in  th 
store,  he  was  therefore  laid  on  his 
:ei.e  the  fatal  stroke. — Bft»,  f/nir. 
I  H.  it.  rfu  I  Bnw.  Sitflt. 
COUTTS  (Tho.as)  an  eminent 
nker,  who,  from  a  moderate  beg 
istd  himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  j 
ulence  among  the  mercantile  cU 
rent  Britain.  He  was  the  fourth  and 
t  son  of  John  Coutta,  a  merchant  i 
irgh  ;  and  early  in  life  became  juni 
r  in  a  house  in  St  Mary  Ate.  in  cur 
net  with  the  firm  to  which  his  fail 
aged,  and  subsequently  in  his  brother 
'-house  in  the  Strand,  ''  —''■  '    ' 


t  propn. 


He 


.  Starkie,  a  femt 
ant  of  his  brother  James,  by  whom 
liree  daughters — Sosao,  married  in  1 
jeorge  Augustus,  third  earl  of  G' 
■ranees,  married  in  1800  to  John,  fit 
litis  of  Rute  ;  and  Sophia,  married  in 
ir  Francis  Rurdett,  bart.  On  the  deal 
rife,  which  took  place  in  IBlj,  he  a 
ima  entered  the  marriage  s 


i  of  si 


with  Har 
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of  his  immense  property,  consisting  of  person- 
alis in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  sworn  under 
000,000/.,  besides  considerable  real  estates  in 
lands,  houses,  &c.  and  the  banking  establish- 
ment in  the  Strand,  lie  died  February  24, 
18^1,  in  the  eighty -seventh  year  of  his  age  — 
Gent.  Mag. 

COUYREUR(Aduif,nne  n)a  celebrated 
French  actress,  was  born  at  Fismes  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  1700.  She  first  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1717,  in  the  part  of  Electra,  in  the  tragedy 
so  called  ;  and  the  impression  she  made  was 
so  great,  that  in  the  same  mouth  she  was  en- 
trusted with  the  leading  characters  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  She  had  great  disadvantages  in 
her  want  of  height,  voice,  and  beauty,  but 
compensated  for  them  all  by  her  fine  expres- 
sion and  truth.  She  was  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
matical philosopher  Marsais.  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  giving  her  lessons.  She  was  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  the  celebrated  marshal 
Saxe  ;  and  on  an  emergency,  when  he  wrote 
to  France  for  supplies  of  men  and  money,  she 
proved  her  attachment  to  him,  by  sending  him 
40,000  livres,  for  which  she  pledged  her  plate 
and  jewels.  She  died  in  1730. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist. 

COVENTRY  (FnANcis)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1748,  and  his 
master's  in  1752.  He  was  presented  to  the 
donative  or  perpetual  curacy  of  Edge  ware,  by 
his  relation  the  earl  of  Coventry  ;  but  died 
soon  after,  being  cut  off  by  the  small-pox  in 
1759.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Penshurst," 
an  elegant  poem  in  Dodsley's  collection ;  the 
well-known  satirical  romance  of  "  Pompey 
the  Little  ;"  a  poetical  epistle  to  "  The  Hon. 
Wilmot  Vaughan  in  Wales  ;"  and  a  paper  in 
The  World,  on  the  "  Absurdities  of  Modern 
Gardening." — He  had  a  cousin,  Henry  Co* 
ventry,  author  of  ««  The  Letters  of  Philemon 
to  Hydaspes  ;"  and  one  of  the  writers  of 
"  The  Athenian  letters."  He  was  originally 
a  religious  enthusiast,  and  afterwards  became 
sceptical,  and  died  in  1732. — Nichols's  Bow 
yer.  Cole's  MS.  Athena.  British  FMayists ; 
Preface  to  the  World.     Ijord  Orf'ord't  Works* 

COVENTRY  (John)  an  ingenious  and  self- 
taught  individual,  possessed  of  great  mechani- 
cal invention.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1735t 
in  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  South wark  ;  and 
was  for  more  than  fifty  years  painter  to  die 
Royal  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the 
prime  of  life  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr 
Franklin,  then  in  England,  and  Mr  William 
Heuly,  both  at  that  time  distinguished  by  their 
skill  in  electricity.  These  eminent  persons  he 
assisted  in  their  various  electrical  experiments, 
having  himself  been  led  to  pay  a  particular  at- 
tention to  the  medical  effect  of  electricity  in 
cases  of  paralysis.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  invented  an  hygrometer  upon  a  new  princi- 
ple, which  met  with  considerable  approbation, 
and  was  presented  to  the  late  king,  and  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  also  contrived  a  method 
of  discovering,  by  the  microscope,  the  curious 
structures  of  the  air  vessels,  and  the  minute 
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capillary  tubes  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
wood.    In  1774  he  piesented  to  the  Royal 
Society    several    specimens  of   micrometers, 
drawn  in  ivory  and  glass,  and  arrived  at  such 
perfection  in  the  art,  at  to  be  able  to  draw 
parallel  lines  on  glass  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  only  asunder.    These  lines  he  also 
contrived  to  cross  with  like  parallel  lines  at 
right  angles,  thereby  forming  minute  squares, 
which  were  only  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch 
superficial.  These  micrometers,  which  are  used 
with  the  microscope,  ascertain  the  magnitude 
of  the  minutest  animalcule,  and  the  sice  of  the 
globules  of  blood,  and  dimensions  of  the  small- 
est parts  of  insects.     He  also  employed  himself 
in  the  construction  of  telescopes  of  considera- 
ble power,  and  even  made  a  couple  of  cham- 
ber organs.     The  last  instance  of  his  invention 
was  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  several 
curious   statical  balances  for  the  assaying  of 
gold,  which,  properly  enclosed  to  avoid  dust, 
would  weigh  to  the  thousandth  pan  of  a  grain. 
This  ingenious  man,  whose  moral   character 
was  very  estimable,  was  twice  married,  and 
left  issue  seven  children,  two  sons    and  five 
daughters.     He  died  in  December  1812,  aged 
seventy -seven. — Monthly  Mag.  for  Feb.  1815. 
COVENTRY  (Thomas)    lord   keeper  of 
the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was 
born  at  Croome  d' A  hi  tot  in  Worcestershire,  in 
1578,  and  was  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Ox- 
ford, whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, to  pursue  the  study  of  common  law.    In 
1616  he  was  chosen  autumnal  reader,  and  the 
same  year  appointed  recorder  of  London ;  in 
the  March  following  solicitor-general,  and  two 
days  after  was  knighted.     In  1620-1  he  was 
made  attorney-general ;  in  1 6*5  appointed  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  and  in   1628  was 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Coventry, 
baron  of  Aylesborough      Lord  Clarendon  says 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  man   of  wonderful 
gravity  and  wisdom  ;  and  not  only  understood 
the  whole  science  and  mystery  of  the  law,  at 
least  equally  with  any  man  who  had  ever  sat 
in  his  post,  but  had  likewise  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
both  of  church  and  state ;  which,  by  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  some  well-meaning  men  jostled 
each  other  too  much."     As  an  author  he  is 
known  by  "  An  Answer  to  the  Petition  against 
Recusants ;"    and  "  Perfect  and  exact  Direc- 
tions to  all  those  that    desire    to  know  the 
true  and  just  Fees  of  all  the  Offices  belonging 
to  the   Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Chancery, 
&c.  with  several  Speeches  and  Papers  con- 
tained in  the    Harieian  Library." — His  son, 
William,  was  born  in  1626,  and  receiving 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1665,  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in 
1667.    In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham   he  was  forbidden  the 
court,  and  returning  to  Minster- l^ovel  in  Ox- 
fordshire, passed  a  private  and  religious  life, 
and  died  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  In 
1686.     By  his  will  he  gave  S000/.  for  the 
lief  of  the  French  Protestants  in  Fa^asA* 
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niahed  their  country  on  account  of  their 
giou  ;  and  3000J.  for  the  redemption  of 
tive*  from  Algiers.  He  wrote  "  A  Letter  to 
Dr  Burnet,  on  Cardinal  Pole'*  secret  Fowm 
respecting  the  Abory  Land*,"  4to;  "  Eng- 
land'* Appeal  from  the  private  Cabal  at  White- 
hall to  the  groat  Council  of  the  Nation,"  and 
"  The  Character  of  a  Treasurer."— Alk.  O*. 
vol.  ii.     CoUia'i  Prtrart.    Ptpw'  Man. 

C0VF.RDA1.K  (Mit.es)    a~  divine  in   the 
reign  of  Henry  VI11,  who  was  among  the.  first 
English  reformer*.     He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine.     On  changing  his  religion  he  w 
abroad-,  and  in  153S  assisted  William  T< 
dale  in  translating  some  part  of  the  Old 
New  Testament.     In  1535  appeared  the  £ 
complete  English  translation  of  the  Scriptur 
with  the  following  title  :  "  Biblia,  the  Bib] 
that  is,  the   Holy  Scripture   of  the  Olde  and 


by  Mile*  Coverdale.  folic 
Aew  Testament  was  alio  pabliahed  by  him 
1538.     I  le  subsequently  was  made  almoner 
queen  Catherine  Parr;  and  in  1551  lie  w 
promoted  to  the  aee  of  Exeter.    Ontheacc* 
■ion  of  queen  Mary  he  went  to  Denmark,  and 
afterward*  to  Genera,  where  he  joined  other 
En gli*h  refugee*  in  anewveraioo  of  the  Bible. 
He  came  home  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eli 
labeth,  but  he  did  not  resume  hi*  biaboprii 
The  rectory  of  St  Magnua,  London  Bridge,  w> 
bestowed  on  him,  which  he  resigned  in  156c 
and  died  in  1568  ;  oi,  according  to  other  ac 
counts,  in    1580,  at  the   age   of   eighty-am 
Coverdale  was  the  autlior  of   "  The  Chriali* 
State  of  Matrytnouye,  wherein  Husbands  and 
Wyjei  may  learn  to  keep  House  together  with 
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COWARD  (Wilms*)  amedicalandme. 
taphyaical  writer  of  eminence.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Winchester,  aod  waaeducated  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship. Ho  tuok  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1683, 
and  that  of  MD.  in  1687.  He  settled  first  at 
Northampton,  and  afterwards  in  London,  **  a 
physician,  where  he  published  some  profea- 

Bnt  Id* 


"  Opthalmiatria,"  relating  to  vi 
chum  to  notice  depends  on  hi 
"  Thougbla  on  Human  Soul,  den 


Coward'*  opiwnents,  note 
■   '  thematiiing  hi*  principle* 

procured  an  order  of  the  I 
(or  the  burning  of  hit  boc 
eiFcutioner.  He  likewim 
poem,  entitled  "  IJcentia 
teHt  of  Poetry;"  to  which  t 
curious  notes.  Dr  Coward 
iwoeu  the  years  17M  and 
**■  to  Lasamvavha*.  anilarum 


n  Soul  united 

don  of  the  Heathen*,  and  not 

i*   principle*  of  Philosophy  or 
This  publication  proroked  the 

ited  with'ana- 

,>rinciplea  through  the  pices, 

order  of  the  house  of  Commons 

ming  of  his  book  bj    the  common 

■r.      He  likewise   wrote  a  didactic 

intitled  "  I  Jcentia  Poetlca,  or  the  true 

to  which  are  appended  some 

Dr  Coward  died  some  time  Le. 

17X2  and  1715.    He  appear* 
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possessed  of  considerable  property,  i 
left  for  the  foundation  of  a  theologies 
and  the  relief  of  neceeaitoua  divine*, 
relatives.—  Dine..  Brit. 

COVYELL  (John)  an  English  1*. 
antiquary  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1 
native  of  Devonshire,  and  received  hi 
tion  at  Eton  achool,  and  King'*  colics 
bridge.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  D 
wn*  chosen  professor  of  jurispruden 
master  of  Trinity  Hall.  A  law  di. 
called  "  The  Interpreter,"  which  be  p 
in  16(17,  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  I 
Commons,  on  account  of  its  containing 
stitotiooal  doctrine*  relative  to  the  kin 
rogatiee.  He  alao  wrote  "  The  Insti 
the  Laws  of  England,"  1605.  He 
1611,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Sir 
Coke,  who  wa*  a  personal  enemy  of 
used,  by  a  wretched  pun,  to  call  him  1 
heel. — 6W.  first. 

COWLEY  (Abrsbam)  a  durtii 
English  poet,  wa*  bom  at  London  ii 
Hi*  father,  wbo  was  a  grocer,  died  h. 
birth,  but  hie  mother  had  the  interest  t 

king's  scholar.  He  complained  of  his 
fective  memory  in  the  acquirement 
rule*  of  grammar,  but  nevertheless  b* 
correct  claaaical  scholar,  and  so  early 
a  taste  for  poetry,  that  in  hi*  aixteent 
veuteenth  year,  while  yet  at  school,  1 
luheti  a  collection  of  verse*,  which  he 
"  Poetical  Blossoms,"  These  jureui 
ductiona,  which  are  more  moral  and 
tioua  than  imaginative,  obtained  consi 
attention  fur  the  author,  who  in  16 
elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  college.  Can 
where  he  soon  obtained  great  Literary  ■ 
lions,  and  again  appeared  in  print  1 
liahing  a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  ■• 
Kiddle  i"  aod  another  in  Latin,  called 
fragium  Joculare,"  which  wa*  acted  bel 
university  by  the  members  of  Trinity  • 
He  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge 
1643,  when  be  was  ejected  by  the  puri 

college,  Oxford,  where  be  published  ■ 
cal  poem,  entitled  "The  Puritan  and  t 
pint."  He  engaged  actively  in  the  royal 
and  was  honoured  with  the  friendship 
Falkland,  but  the  precise  capacity  iu  wl 
attended  in  several  of  the  king's  journ 
expeditionsisuocknown.  When  the  que 
obliged  tn  quit  England,  Cowley  ItCOM 
her.  aod  obtained  a  set  dement  in  the  fai 
the  earl  of  St  Albans.    He  was  absent 


nitty  nearly  t. 

a*  principally  through  him  tl 
ndence  was  maintained  betwv 
1  queen.  In  1647  appeared  Ii 
f  umatory  poem*,  entitled  "  Th 
This  wa*  followed  in  1650 
called    "  The  Guardian,"  afte 

g  no  longer  employed  abr, 
Ijiglaod,  where,  n  is  pre, 
wined  a  medium  of  caafi 


imedy  called 
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communication  between  the  king  and  the  royal 
party.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  the 
works  which  appear  in  the  final  collection, 
lie  was  also,  about  this  time,  apprehended  and 
committed  to  custody  by  the  ruling  powers, 
but  was  released,  on  the  celebrated  Dr  Scarbo- 
rough generously  becoming  bail  for  him  to  the 
amount  of  1000/.  For  the  purpose,  probably, 
of  appearing  in  an  ostensible  character,  he  as- 
sumed the  profession  of  physic,  and  had  suffi- 
cient interest  to  procure  a  mandamus  from 
Oxford  in  1657.  This  instance  of  favour, 
and  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  poems, 
threw  some  suspicion  upon  the  constancy  of 
his  loyalty  ;  but  apparently  without  cause,  as 
he  again  visited  France,  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions of  agent  in  the  royal  cause  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell.  On  the  restoration,  he  of 
course  returned  with  the  other  royalists, 
and  like  many  more,  was  fated  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  from  royal  grati- 
tude. At  length  however,  by  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Buckiugham  and  the  earl  of  St 
Albans,  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at 
Chertsey,  held  under  the  queen,  by  which  his 
income  was  rendered  about  300/.  per  an- 
num. A  country  retreat  had  long  been  the 
real  or  imaginary  object  of  his  wishes ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  rural  retirement  at 
Chertsey  contributed  to  his  happiness,  a  fact 
which  has  given  Dr  Johnson  an  opportunity  to 
ridicule  similar  aspirations,  with  a  portion  of 
severity  and  ridicule  which  is  certainly  over- 
charged. It  however  appears,  that  neither 
the  mind  nor  body  of  Cowley  was  fitted  for 
his  new  mode  of  lira  ;  for  it  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  a  severe  cold  and  fever,  caught 
from  unseasonable  detention  among  the  damp 
fields,  by  losing  his  way,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Sprat,  on  their  return,  on  foot,  from  a 
convivial  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chertsey.  He  died  on  the  28th 
July,  1667,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  with  a  numerous  attendance 
of  persons  of  distinction,  near  the  remains  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  private  character  of  Cowley  was  such  as 
entitled  him  to  general  respect ;  and  Charles  II, 
(no  very  conclusive  testimony  certainly,)  ob- 
served that  he  had  not  left  a  "  better  man  be- 
hind him  in  England."  It  appears,  on  higher 
authority  however,  that  the  loyalty  of  Cowley 
was  free  from  the  servility  and  gross  adulation 
of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  free,  independent  spirit,  was  modest, 
sober,  and  sincere ;  of  gentle  affections,  and 
moderate  wishes  ;  and  hence  his  small  encou- 
ragement. As  a  poet,  he  probably  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  metaphysical  class,  so  ably 
discussed  in  Dr  Johnson's  life  of  him.  He  is 
by  turns  easy,  gay,  splendid,  witty,  and  never 
trite  and  vulgar,  although  often  fantastic, 
strained,  and  extravagant.  The  chief  merit 
of  Cowley  consists  in  a  kind  of  sport  of  the 
imagination  in  pursuit  of  a  thought  through 
all  its  variations  and  obliquities  ;  and  in  search- 
ing throughout  the  material  world  for  objects 
of  similitude  with  intellectual  ideas,  connected 
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by  the  most  fanciful  relations.  Lord  Roches- 
ter, in  his  free  way,  observed,  "  that  this,  not 
being  from  God,  could  not  stand  ;"  and  he  is 
so  far  right,  that  not  being  founded  on  the  un- 
changeable principles  of  human  nature,  it  is 
unfit  for  the  nobler  purposes  of  poetry  ;  and  in 
attraction  is  necessarily  local  and  temporary* 
The  Anacreontics  of  Cowley  are  among  hit 
most  agreeable  pieces,  and  few  have  para* 
phrased  the  Teian  Bard  more  felicitously} 
although  his  own  original  ballad,  his  "  list 
of  Mistresses,"  is  deemed  still  more  sprightly 
and  pleasant.  His  love  verses,  entitled  "  The 
Mistress, "  abound  with  wit ;  but  are  utterly 
destitute  of  feeling,  being  at  once  ingenious  and 
frigid.  His  "Pindarique  Odes"  exhibit  a 
most  unbridled  license  of  thought,  metre,  and 
expression  ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
very  striking  combinations  and  images.  Hit 
"  Davideis,"  which  is  incomplete,  although 
conveying  no  strong  proof  of  epic  talent,  con- 
tains some  pleasing  passages.  Of  bis  occa- 
sional pieces,  his  "  Hymn  to  Light,"  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  elevated  and  poetical.  At 
an  essayist  in  prose,  Cowley  is  natural,  easy, 
and  equable  ;  abounding  in  thought,  but  with- 
out any  of  the  affectation  or  straining  which 
disfigures  his  poetry.  Nor  is  his  comedy,  "The 
Cutter  of  Coleman-street,"  without  humour, 
although  of  a  temporary  nature.  As  a  writer 
of  Latin  verse,  he  is  highly  thought  of  by  Dr 
Johnson:  his  principal  performance  in  that 
language  consists  of  six  books  on  plants,  which 
supply  a  remarkable  instance  of  facility  in  the 
accommodation  of  verse  to  an  untoward  sub- 
ject. His  imitations  of  the  satires  and  moral 
epistles  of  Horace,  are  also  much  admired  by 
Warton.  Whatever  place  Cowley  may  retain 
in  general  estimation  as  a  poet,  he  must  always 
stand  high  as  a  wit ;  few  authors  afford  so 
many  new  thoughts,  and  those  so  entirely  hie 
own. — Biog.  Brit,    Life  by  Dr  Johnton. 

COWLEY  (Hannah)  an  ingenious  and 
popular  dramatic  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Philip  Parkhouse,  of  Tiverton  in  Devon- 
shire, where  she  was  born  in  1743.  In  her 
twenty-fifth  year  she  married  Mr  Cowley,  a 
captain  in  the  East-India  Company's  service, 
who  died  in  1797.  While  sitting  at  one  of 
the  theatres  with  her  husband,  she  told  him 
that  she  thought  she  could  write  quite  as  good 
a  comedy  as  the  one  that  was  then  performing, 
and  on  his  laughing  at  her,  she  next  morning 
sketched  the  first  act  of  the  "  Runaway, 
which  met  with  so  much  success  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  proceed,  and  next  produced 
"  The  Belle  Stratagem,"  which  established 
her  fame  completely,  and  was  soon  ranked 
among  the  best  stock  pieces.  "  More  Way* 
than  One,"  and  "  The  Fate  of  Sparta,"  then 
followed,  and  she  was  also  the  authoress  of 
some  passable  poems ;  as,  "  The  Maid  of  Ar- 
ragon  ;"  "  The  Scottish  Village  ;"  and  the 
"  Siege  of  Acre."  The  merits  of  Mrs  Cow- 
ley, as  a  dramatist,  consist  in  the  easy,  femi- 
nine nature  of  her  plot  and  character,  which 
accomplishes  every  thing  that  it  aims  at.  This 
amiable  and  modest  authoress  died  at  Tiver- 
ton in  1809,  and  her  works  were  collecte&ixtfL 
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published  iu  3  vols.  8*0.  1815.  with  a  memoir   the  death  of  Mr  Unwin.  lie  removed,  h 

prefixed. —  Prtjnet  us  at^i  e.     dent.  Mag.  1809.    with  his  widow,  to  Olney  iu  Bucking  ha. 

Biog.  Ih-am.  which  wai  thenceforth  the  principal  p 

COWPEIl    ^William)    a    distinguished    his  residence.      Here   he   contracted  ; 

English  modern  port,  was  born  at  lierkhani-    friendship  with   the  Rev.  Johu  Newioi 

stead,  Herts,  ou  the  iNUh  Xovera!*r,    17:51.   curate  of  Olney,  and  afterwards  rectc 

Has  father,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was  the  .  Mary  Woolnoth,  whose   religious   sen 

Her  John  Cowper,  1)D.  sin  of  Spencer  Cow-    were   congenial  with    bis  own.       In 

per,  one  cf  the  justices  of  the  Common  Plea*,    varying  intercourse  with  Mr  Newton  i 

a  younger  brother  of  the  lord  chancellor  Cow-    riiwins,   he   parsed    several  of  the  sue 

per.      lie   received   his  early  education  at  a   years  of  his  life,  diversifying    their  m- 

school  in  Market-street,  iu  his  uative  county,    with    small    poetical    composition*  ; 

whence   he  was  removed  in   due  time  to  that ,  which  are  to  be  reckoned  a.  number  of 

of  Westminster.     Here  he  acquired  a  compe-    puhli»hed  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Xewi 

tent  portion  of  classical  knowledge  ;  but  from  i  177:5  he  was  again  assailed  by  religio 

the  delicacy  of  his  temperament,  and  the  timid    pondency,  and   endured  a  partial  alieu: 

thyness  of  his  disposition,   he  seem'*  to  have    mind  for  some  years  ;  during  which  a 

endured  a  species  of  martyrdom  from  the  rude-  ■  he  was  highly  indebted  to  the  affection; 

ness  and  tyranny  of  his  more  robust  com  pa- !  of  Mrs  Tnwin.     In  1778  he  again  rec< 

nions.  and  to  have  received  the  indelible  im- '  and  in  1780,  being  recommended  to  tl 

previous,     that    subsequently   produced    his  I  Mr.  Bull  of  Newport  Pagnell,  by  Mr  > 

"  Tirocinium,"    in  which  poem  his  dislike  to  ■  who  left  Olney  in  1780,  he  was  persu: 


the  system  of  public  education  iu  England  is 
Ten*  strongly  stated.  On  leaving  Westmin- 
ster, he  was  articled  for  thre**  years  to  an  emi- 
nent attorney,  during  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  |>aid  very  little  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point,  after 
his  entry  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  honourable  and  lucrative  place 
of  clerk  to  the  house  of  Lords,  which  post  his 
family  interest  had  secured  for  him.  While 
he  resided  in  the  Temple,  he  appears  to  have 
been  rather  gay  and  social  in  his  intercourse, 
numbering  among  his  companions,  Lloyd, 
Churchill,  Thornton,  and  Col  man,  all  of 
whom  had  been  his  comjKtnions  at  Westmin- 
ster school  ;  and  the  two  latter  of  whom  he 
assisted  with  some  papers  in  the  "  Connois- 
seur." His  natural  disposition  however,  re- 
mained timid  and  diffident ;  and  his  spirits  so 
constitutionally  infirm,  that  when  the  time  ar- 
rived  for  his  assuming  the  post  to  which  he 
had  been  destined,  he  was  thrown  into  such 
unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea  of  making  his 
appearance  before  the  assembled  peerage,  that 
he  was  not  only  obliged  to  resign  the  appoint- 
ment, but  was  precipitated,  by  his  agitation 
of  spirits,  into  a  state  of  great  mental  disorder. 
It  was  unhappily  at  this  penod,  that  he  was 
led  into  a  deep  consideration  of  his  religious 
state ;  and  having  imbibed  the  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation,  in  its  most  appalling 
rigour,  he  was  led  to  a  very  dismal  state  of 
apprehension.  We  are  told,  "  that  the  terror 
of  eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  actually 
disordered  his  faculties ;  and  he  remained 
seven  months  in  a  continual  expectation  of 
being  instantly  plunged  into  eternal  misery." 
In  this  shocking  condition,  confinement  became 
necessary,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  receptacle 
for  lunatics,  kept  by  the  amiable  and  well- 
known  l)r  Cotton  of  St  Albans.  At  length, 
his  mind  recovered  a  degree  of  serenity,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  he  retired  to 
Huntingdon,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  the  Re*.  Mr  Unwin,  which 
ripened  into  the  strictest  intimacy.  So  attach- 
ed m  ho  to  this  friendly  connexion,  that  on 


him  to  translate  some  of  the  spiritual  s 
the  celebrated  Madame  Guion.  In  th 
and  the  following  year,  he  was  also  : 
to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  foi  tl. 
which,  owing  to  the  spirit  and  I  i  be  rah  t 
Johnson,  publisher,  of  St  Paul's  Churc 
was  printed  in  178i>.  This  volume 
attract  any  great  degree  of  public  at 
The  principal  topics  are — Error,  Trul 
population,  Ho]te,  Charity,  Iletireme 
Conversation  ;  all  of  which  are  treatc 
originality,  but  at  the  same  time  witli  a 
of  religious  austerity,  (the  natural  resul 
opinions,)  which,  without  some  very  i 
recommendation,  was  not  at  that  tin 
nature  to  acquire  popularity.  lliev 
rhymed  heroics ;  the  style  being  ratlier 
than  |>oetical,  although  never  flat  or  i 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  t 
lume,  Mr  Cowper  became  acqnaiulei 
lady  Austen,  widow  of  sir  Robert  Auste 
subsequently  resided  for  some  time  at  tl 
sonage -house  at  Olney.  To  the  sprigln 
salutary  influence  of  tins  lady,  the  worlt 
debted  at  once  for  the  exquisitely  bui 
ballad  of  John  Gilpin,  and  the  author's  n 
piece,  "The  Task."  The  latter  adn 
poem  chiefly  occupied  his  second  v 
which  was  published  in  1785,  and  rapii 
cured  universal  admiration.  '*  The 
unites  miuute  accuracy  with  great  eh 
and  picturesque  beauty  ;  and  after  Th< 
Cowper  is  probably  the  |  oet  who  has 
most  to  the  stock  of  natural  imagery, 
moral  reflections  in  this  poem  are  also  e: 
ingly  impressive  ;  and  its  delineation  o 
racter  abounds  in  genuine  nature.  Hi 
gious  system  too,  although  discoverable, 
gloomily  exhibited  in  this,  than  in  his 
productions.  This  volume  also  contain* 
"  Tirocinium,"  a  piece  strongly  writtei 
abounding  with  striking  observations,  wh 
may  be  thought  of  its  decision  against 
education.  In  1784  Mr  Cowper  felt  h 
implied  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mrs  l" 
to  give  up  the  friendship,  with  the  poss 
of  a  still  nearer  alliance  with  lady  A 
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Thl*  piece  of  self-denial  is  possibly  to  be  re- 
pre tted,  as  the  influence  of  that  accomplished 
lady  had  been  clearly  beneficial ;  but  the  mo- 
tives of  Cowper  were  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
jealousy  and  self-love  of  the  party  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  made,  were,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  excusable.  Notwithstanding 
this  interruption  to  his  tranquillity,  he  began 
about  this  time  his  version  of  Homer  ;  which, 
after  many  impediments,  appeared  in  two  4to 
toIs.  in  J  uly  1 7  9 1 .  This  work  possesses  much 
exactness,  a*  to  sense,  and  is  certainly  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  Homer  than  the 
version  of  Pope  ;  but  English  blank  verse  can- 
not sufficiently  sustain  the  less  poetical  parts 
of  Homer,  and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and 
prosaic.  Disappointed  at  the  reception  of  this 
laborious  work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it, 
as  also  the  superintendence  of  an  edition  of 
Milton,  ami  a  new  didactic  poem,  to  be  enti- 
tled '*  The  Four  Ages ;"  but  although  he  oc- 
casionally wrote  a  few  verses,  and  revised  his 
Odyssy,  amidst  his  glimmerings  of  reason, 
those  a?  -i  all  other  undertakings  finally  gave 
way  to  a  relapse  of  Ins  malady.  His  disorder 
extended,  with  little  intermission,  to  the  close 
of  life  ;  which,  melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in 
a  state  of  absolute  despair.  In  1794  a  pen- 
sion of  500/.  per  ann.  was  granted  him  by  the 
crown,  by  the  good  office  of  earl  Spencer, 
which  happily  prevented  any  pecuniary  incon- 
venience to  himself  and  friends.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1800,  this  gifted,  but  afflicted  man 
of  genius,  exhibited  symptoms  of  dropsy,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  25th  April  following,  at 
Dereham  in  Norfolk,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  finally  removed,  by  his  relations.  He 
was  buried  the  week  following,  in  the  church 
of  that  place,  where  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory has  been  erected  by  his  relation,  lady 
Hesketh.  Since  his  death,  Cowper  has,  by 
rlie  care  and  industry  of  his  friend  and  biogra- 
pher, Hay  ley,  become  known  to  the  admiring 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  facile  and  elegant 
letter- written  on  record.  The  phenomenon 
of  a  talent,  exhibiting  so  fine  a  combination  of 
wit,  humour,  and  fascinating  ease,  in  union 
with  a  tendency  so  sombre  as  that  which 
proved  the  bane  of  Cowper's  existence,  will 
never  possibly  be  adequately  solved.  The 
complexion  which  his  malady  assumed,  it  has 
been  argued,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  doctrine  which  caught  so  baleful  a  hold 
of  his  mind.  This  is  most  certain  :  but  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  it  is  the  most  fatal 
prepossession  a  disordered  mind  can  receive  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  life  led  by 
Cowper  at  Olney,  and  the  exclusive  connexions 
which  he  formed  there,  were  not  unfortunate 
circumstances,  considering  the  turn  which  his 
religious  prepossessions  had  taken.  Be  all 
this  as  it  may,  he  will  always  remain  an  exam- 
ple of  conspicuous  genius,  united  with  the 
most  appalling  of  all  afflictive  visitations  ;  and 
of  the  existence  of  the  purest  reason,  and  finest 
moral  and  social  feelings,  in  the  midst  of  re- 
ligious convictions  of  their  utter  worthlcssncss. 
Another  extraordinary  fact  is  connected  with 
die  life  of  Cowper  ;  he  did  not  write  with  m 
Bioo.  PicT.— No.  XXXVI. 
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formal  view  to  publication,  much  before  he  hud 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  ;  and  attained  to  bw 
sixty-ninth  year,  notwithstanding  his  delicate 
health  and  extraordinary  mental  sufferings.— 
Life  by  Hay  ley. 

COWPER  (William,  earl)  an  English 
lawyer,  the  son  of  sir  W.  Cowper,  a  Hertford- 
shire baronet.  After  being  called  to  the  bar, 
he  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was 
chosen  recorder  of  Colchester.  In  1695  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Hertford ;  and  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne,  he  was  made  queen's  council,  and  in 
1705,  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancel* 
lor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  viscount  Fordwich.  Lord  Cowper  was  a 
distinguished  supporter  of  the  whig  adminis- 
tration, which  retired  on  the  triumph  of  the 
party  which  brought  about  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  He  held  the  office  till  1710  ;  when 
he  resigned,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
her  majesty,  on  whose  death  he  again 
accepted  the  seals.  In  1717  he  was  raised  to 
the  earldom,  and  in  1718  he  finally  retire^ 
from  office.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  war 
distinguished  by  some  strenuous  exertions  •»■ 
favour  of  religious  liberty  ;  in  particular  » 
effected  the  overthrow  of  a  bill,  by  which  per- 
sons were  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  for  de- 
uying  the  Trinity.  He  was  however  accused 
of  being  favourable  to  the  pretender,  but  clearrv 
without  foundation,  although  he  opposed  the 
proceedings  against  Atterbury,  and  protested 
against  a  bill  for  taxing  papists.  He  died  at 
hisseatatHertingfordbury  in  1723. — Biog.BriL 

COWPER  (William)  an  English  ana- 
tomist of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alresford  in  Hampshire,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  surgeon  in  London,  with  considera- 
ble reputation.  In  1694  he  published  a  work 
entitled  "  Myotomia  Reformata;"  but  he  it 
principally  noted  for  a  dispute  with  the  Dutch 
anatomist,  Godfrey  Bidloo.  Cowper  is  said 
to  have  procured  three  hundred  copies  of  ana- 
tomical plates  belonging  to  a  work  of  Bidloo, 
and  in  1698  published  them  as  his  own,  with 
an  English  text  quite  different  from  the  origi- 
nal Latin  ;  and  a  few  additional  figures.  To 
this  publication  the  name  of  Cowper  was 
prefixed,  without  any  mention  of  Bidloo, 
except  in  the  way  of  animadversion.  The 
latter  immediately  published  a  very  ill-natured 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Gul.  Cowrierus  citatus 
coram  Tribunali,"  appealing  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, whether  Cowper  ought  not  to  be  punish- 
ed as  a  plagiary  of  the  worst  kind,  and  accus- 
ing him  of  being  a  deceitful  and  ignorant 
fellow.  Cowper  answered  him  in  his  own 
style,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Bidloo  had  procured  the  figures  for  his  ptatea 
from  the  widow  of  Swammerdaro,  the  natu- 
ralist, and  that  he  did  not  understand  them. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  that  these  charge* 
were  supported  by  any  probable  evidence* 
Cowper  died  in  1709. — Encycbp.  Brit,  Tkomt* 
son's  Hist,  of  the  R.  S. 

COX  (Richard)  an  eminent  English  pin      ^M 
late  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom   aV  ^^ 
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Whaddon  in  Bucks,  in  the  year  1499.     Ht 
received  hia  education    at  Eton,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  King's  collie,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow.     The  character 
wluch  he  obtained  for  learning,  induced  cardi- 
nal Wolscy  to  fix  upon  him  for  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  foundation  which  he  soon  after 
established  at  Oxford.     Here  he  obtained  the 
same  high  reputation  for  learning  as  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  having  imbibed  some  of  the  new 
opinions  of  the  day,  he  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  university,  and  after  being  deprived 
of  his  preferments,  he  was  imprisoned  for  he- 
resy.      How  he  obtained  his  liberty  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  some  time  after  chosen 
master  of  Eton  school,  and  received  several 
prebendaries  through  the  influence  of  Cran- 
mer,  at   whose   recommendation    he   was  at 
length  chosen  tutor  to  prince  Edward.     On 
the  accession  of  the  latter,  he  became  a  privy 
counsellor,  almoner  to  the  king,  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  dean  of  West- 
minster.    He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  visit  Oxford,   where  he  is 
said  to  have  shown  a  fanatical  real    in  the 
destruction  of  certain  books,  which,  with  the 
superstition  of  the  age,  he  deemed  favourable 
to  magic,  because   they  contained  diagrams  or 
mathematical   figures.    On   the    accession   of 
Mary,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  preferments, 
and  once  more  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  being 
soon  after  released,  he  prudently  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  settled  first  at  Strasburgh,  and 
afterwards  at  Frankfort,  where  he  manifested 
as  much  intolerance  towards  his  fellow  exiles, 
who  differed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
church  of  England,  as    the    popish  party  at 
home  had  displayed  towards  him.      On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth   he  was  recalled,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  divines  commissioned  to 
revise  the  liturgy.     In  15i9  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  joined  the  prelates  elect  of 
Canterbury,  London,  Chichester,  and  Here- 
ford, in  petitioning   the  queen  against  an  act 
for  exchanging  and  alienating  the  lands  and 
revenues  of  bishops.      He  also  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  to 
which  Elizabeth  objected,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain ,  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical body  of  laws  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  archbishop  Cranmer.     He  was  liberal 
to  the  friends  of  the  church  as  established, 
but  exhibited  the  spirit  of  persecution  very 
strongly  towards  nonconformists  of  all  descrip- 
tions.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  much  harassed    by  the  endeavours  of  the 
rapacious    courtiers  to   obtain   grants   of  the 
lands  of  his  see,  wluch  he  would  not  consent 
to  alienate  ;  but  petitioned  to  resign,  which 
was  granted.     No  other  prelate  however  would 
succeed  on  the  implied  terms,  so  that  he  died 
bishop  of  Ely  at  last.     He  was  author  of  seve- 
ral controversial  pieces,  and  contributed  the 
four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  the  "  Bishops'  Bible." 
lie  i*  also  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  the 
ition  of  Lilly's  grammar.      He  died  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.— 
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COX  (sir  Richard)  an  Irish  statesman  and 
historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Bandon,  in  t:« 
county  of  Cork.  He  was  educated  as  an  at- 
torney, and  then  studied  at  Gray's  Inn,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1680  he  was  made 
recorder  of  Kinsale,  and  he  practised  with  re- 
putation as  a  counsellor.  Being  a  protectant, 
and  having  displayed  his  zeal  against  the  ca- 
tholics, he  thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  Eng- 
land in  1687.  On  the  triumph  of  his  party 
he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pie*?, 
and  also  military  governor  of  Cork.  Aft**r 
some  fluctuations  of  official  employment,  lie 
was  made  lord  chancellor  in  1705,  and  he  oil- 
ed that  important  situation  with  respectability. 
In  1706  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  the 
following  year  be  was  dismissed  from  the  chan- 
cellorship. He  was  afterwards  again  in  office, 
as  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ; 
but  he  was  removed  at  the  accession  of  George  I, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in 
retirement,  dying  in  1753,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
publications,  but  the  only  one  of  importance  is 
his  "  Hibernia  Anglicana ;  or  the  History  of 
Ireland  from  the  Conquest  thereof  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  present  Time,"  in  f  parts,  1689. 170.'. 
A  recent  traveller  in  Ireland  has  preserved  a 
fcsen,  or  death-song,  composed  for  the  funeral 
of  this  gentleman,  which,  whether  or  not  it 
may  be  strictly  characteristic  of  the  individual, 
it  displays  traits  of  national  manners  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  excuse  its  insertion  : — "  My 
love  and  darling,  though  I  never  was  in  your 
kitchen,  yet  I  have  heard  an  exact  aceountof  it. 
The  brown  roast  meat  continually  coming  from 
the  fire  ;  the  black  boilers  continually  boiling , 
the  cock  of  the  beer  barrel  for  ever  running  ; 
and  even  if  a  score  of  men  came  in,  no  i«r*ou 
would  enquire  their  business  ;  but  they  woulJ 
give  them  a  place  at  your  table,  and  let  them 
eat  what  they  pie  aped,  nor  would  thev  bring 
them  in  a  bill  in  the  morning." — '*  My  love 
and  friend,  I  dreamed,  through  my  morning 
slumbers,  that  your  castle  fell  into  decay,  and 
that  no  person  remained  in  it.  The  bird*  sung 
sweetly  no  longer,  nor  were  there  leaves  upon 
the  bushes  :  all  was  silence  and  decay  !  The 
dream  told  me  that  our  beloved  man  was 
lost  to  us — that  the  noble  horseman  was  gone ! 
the  renowned  squire  Cox  !" — ••  My  love  and 
darling,  you  were  nearly  related  to  the  lord  of 
Clare,  and  to  O4 Donovan  of  Bawnlehan ;  to 
Cox  with  the  blue  eyes,  and  to  Townsend  of 
White-court.  This  is  the  appointed  day  for 
your  funeral,  and  yet  I  see  none  of  them  com- 
ing to  nlace  even  a  green  sod  over  you.'*  This 
threnody,  wluch  was  taken  down  from  the  re- 
citation of  a  Hibernian  matron,  whose  me- 
mory was  stored  with  her  country's  funeral 
poetry,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  owe 
nothing  to  the  translator. — T.  C.  Croktr't  Re- 
aearches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  1824.  Aikin* 
Q.Biog. 

COXETER  (Thomas)  a  laborious  collec- 
tor of  materials  relating  to  literary  history  and 
antiquities.  He  was  born  at  Lechlade  in  ulou- 
c "Hie  shire  in  1689,  and  became  a  commoner 
and  student  of  civil  law  at  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
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»ord.  He  afterwards  went  to  London  to  qualify 
himself  for  professional  practice,  but  tome 
disappointments  which  he  incurred,  divert- 
ed him  from  his  purpose  ;  and  he  devoted  his 
time  to  the  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, by  means  of  which  he  afforded  assist- 
ance to  several  authors  and  editors  in  their 
literary  undertakings.  Ames's  History  of 
Printing  ;  Theobald's  edition  of  Shakspeare  ; 
Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  and  Dodsley's 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  are  among  the  works 
principally  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Coxe- 
ter.  J  Ic  died  in  1747,  aged  about  fifty-eight. 
I  Iii«  only  publication  appears  to  have  been  a 
new  edition  of  Bayly's  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher ; 
but  his  name  was  prefixed,  as  the  editor,  to  the 
plays  of  Massinger,  1759,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  to 
another  posthumous  publication,  entitled  "  Cri- 
tical Reflexions  on  the  Old  English  Drama- 
tic Writers,"  1761,  8vo.  Coxeter  had  formed 
the  design  of  publishing  a  series  of  old  English 
dramas,  which  Dodsley  perfected  ;  and  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  a  society  for  encouraging 
the  study  of  English  history,  under  the  patron- 
age of  which,  Carte's  voluminous  history  was 
produced. — Gent.  Mag. 

COYPEL  (Noel)  an  eminent  French  pain- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  studied 
under  an  artist  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  go- 
ing to  Paris,  he  so  much  distinguished  himself 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  employed  at  the  Louvre.  In 
1672  the  king  gave  him  apartments  in  that 
palace,  and  appointed  him  director  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome.  After  staying 
three  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1676  ;  and  he  was  subsequently  employed, 
among  other  works,  in  making  designs  for  the 
Gobelin  tapestries,  tnd  was  chosen  rector  of 
*.W  academy.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  seven- 
ty-nine.— Anthony  Coy  pel,  eldest  son  of 
Noel,  obtained  distinction  in  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  succeeded  his  rather  as  rector  of  the 
academy  in  1707;  and  in  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  m 
1722,  leaving,  besides  the  productions  of  his 
pencil,  a  poetical  epistle  on  painting,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  art  are  displayed  with 
accuracy,  taste,  and  elegance  of  style. — Noel 
Nicholas  Coy  pel,  younger  son  of  Noel,  was 
also  a  painter,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, attained  some  eminence.  His  designs 
are  said  to  be  elegant  and  correct ;  and  etch- 
ings of  some  of  them  have  been  made  by  him- 
self and  other  artists.  He  died  in  1755. — 
Charles  Anthony  Coypel,  another  painter, 
was  the  son  of  Anthony,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  principal  painter  to  the  king.  He  esta- 
blished a  preparatory  school  of  painting,  for 
students  destined  for  the  academy  at  Rome  ; 
and  instituted  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Luxembourg  gallery.  He  was  likewise  a  dra- 
matic writer.  His  death  took  place  in  1752, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. — D'ArgenvilU  Viet 
dcf  Petntret. 

COZENS  (Alexander)  an  ingenious,  but 
fencrfal  artist,  who  was  a  native  of  Russia, 
and  settled  in  London  as  a  landscape  painter 
and  drawing-master.     He  is  said  to  have  had 
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a  very  extraordinary  method  of  designing  bat 
subjects,  by  arranging  a  number  of  chance- 
formed  blots  and  flourishes  to  produce  the 
figures  he  intended.  The  application  of  this 
mode  of  execution  to  the  production  of  land- 
scapes, was  the  subject  of  a  tract,  which  he 
published.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  theo- 
ritical  work,  entitled  "The  Principle*  of 
Beauty  relative  to  the  Human  Face,"  1778, 
folio,  with  plates  by  Bartoloxzi  ;  and  other  pub- 
lications. He  died  in  1786. — John  Cozens, 
bis  son,  also  a  landscape  painter  of  some  emi- 
nence, became  deranged,  and  died  in  1799*— 
Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet, 

CRAIG  (John)  a  learned  mathematician, 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  settled 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  persona]  history.  As  a  mathematical  wri- 
ter, he  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of 
papers  on  Fluxions,  and  other  subjects,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  ;  and  by  a  contro- 
versy with  John  Bernouilli,  on  the  quadrature 
of  curved  hues  and  curvilinear  figures.  Rut 
his  principal  claims  to  notice  depend  on  his 
"  Theologies  Christiana  Principia  Matbema- 
tica,"  London,  1699,  4to.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  show,  from  mathematical  calcula- 
tions— 1 .  That  the  certainty  of  the  history  of  Je- 
sus Christ  would  have  ceased  entirely  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  if  it  had  been  supported 
only  by  the  oral  testimony  of  one  person.  S.  That 
the  probability  of  this  history  composed  by 
four  writers,  and  propagated  by  a  great  many 
copies  of  their  works,  was  as  strong  in  1699 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
to  a  person  who  had  beard  it  related  by  the 
twenty-eight  disciples.  3.  That  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  history  at  the  end  of  3150  years 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  will  entirely  cease, 
and  that  this  consequently  will  be  the  period 
when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to  judge  the 
world  ;  because  then,  as  is  inferred  from  Luke, 
chap.  viii.  ver.  8,  there  will  be  no  more  faith 
on  the  earth.  From  this  statement  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Craig,  whatever  be  thought  of  his 
reasoning,  was  still  a  believer.  His  tract  waa 
republished  at  Leipsic,  1755,  4to,  by  J.  D. 
Titius  of  Wittemberg,  with  a  refutation  of 
his  arguments  ;  which  were  also  combated  by 
the  abbe  Houtevillo.— Aikin't  G.  Biog. 

CRAIG  or  KRAAG1US  (Nicholas)  a 
Danish  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ripen,  and  became  rector  of 
the  public  school  at  Copenhagen,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  Greek  in  the  university. 
He  was  also  historiographer  royal,  and  wrote 
"  Annals  of  Denmark,  folio,  and  left  son* 
historical  collections  in  manuscript.  A  trea- 
tise "  De  Republic*  Lacedemoniorum,"  8ro, 
and  other  works,  were  also  published  by 
Craig ;  who  died  in  1602,  aged  fifty-two.— 
Moreri.    Sibber n  Bibl  Hist,  Dano-Nmv. 

CRAMER  (GAERitL)  a  native  of  Geneva, 
where  he  became  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  obtained  considerable  celebrity.    He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  Introduction  &  la  Tht>      ^ 
one  des  Lignes  Coarbes,"  1750,  4to ;  end  fcsj    ifl 
edited  the  works  of  Wolff,  and  the  «— —■■    -*■■ 
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til.  Hit  correspondence  with  eminent  mathe- 
maticians in  various  parts  of  Europe  was  very 
extensive  ;  and  he  was  a  menil/er  of  several 
scientific  societies.  In  1750  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university ; 
and  he  died  in  175*.  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
after  having  occupied,  with  reputation,  some 
political  offices  in  the  republic. — Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist.  Biog.  Univ. 

CRAMER  (John  Andrew)  a  German 
metallurgist  of  great  eminence.  He  was  born 
at  Quedlinburg  in  1710,  and  died  near  Dres- 
den in  December  1777.  He  appears  to  have 
Deen  the  first  who  treated  of  the  art  of  assay- 
ng  systematically,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Ele- 
menta  Artis  Docimasticre,"  1739,  2  vols.  8vo, 
which  was  republished  in  an  improved  form  in 
1744,  and  has  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  English.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  management  of  forests,  and 
another  on  metallurgy,  which  was  left  incom- 
plete, in  consequence  of  his  death.  Cramer 
was  an  exellent  practical  chemist,  and  made 
artificial  gems  of  great  beauty.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  political 
economy.  His  character  was  marked  with 
some  singularities.  He  was  not  only  extremely 
careless  as  to  his  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance, but  was  equally  negligent  as  to  food  and 
rest,  sometimes  taking  his  principal  meal  at 
midnight,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed  to 
sleep,  just  when  it  suited  his  inclination  and 
convenience.  His  house  was  fixed  to  the 
town-wall,  through  which  there  was  an  en- 
trance to  it ;  and  his  own  apartment  was  a 
dusty,  dirty  room,  in  which  books,  models, 
coals,  crucibles,  and  other  chemical  utensils 
were  strewed  about  in  "  most  admired  disor- 
der." To  finish  his  character — he  was  rough 
and  abrupt  in  his  behaviour,  treating  with  lit- 
tle regard  to  ceremony,  persons  of  all  rauks. — 
Aikin  $  G.  Biog. 

CRAMER  (John  Andrew)  one  of  the. 
most  eminent  literati  of  modern  Germany.  He 
was  horn  atJostadt  near  Annaberg  in  1723, 
and  after  receiving  some  education  under  liis 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  he  was  sent  in 
1742  to  the  university  of  Leipsic.  He  adopt- 
ed the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  after  hav- 
ing occupied  different  situations  in  his  own 
country,  he  was,  through  the  friendship  of 
Klopstock,  and  the  patronage  of  count  Bern- 
storff,  in  1754,  made  chaplain  to  the  court  at 
Copenhagen  ;  and  in  1765  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  The  revolution  in  Denmark,  which  ac- 
companied the  full  of  count  Struensee,  deprived 
Cramer  of  his  chaplainship,  and  in  1771  he  re- 
tired to  Lubeck.  In  1774  he  again  entered  into 
the  Danish  service,  becoming  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Kiel,  and  preacher  in  the  Castle 
church.  He  died  June  12th,  1788.  Cramer 
ranks  high  among  his  countrymen  as  a  divine, 
an  orator,  an  historian,  and  a  poet.  In  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  he  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  true  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry. 
""    two  odes,  "  David,"  and  "  Luther,"  are 

;  and  tboogh  bis  cotnpo- 
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anions  are.  not  so  spirited  an  those  of  Klop- 
stock and  Rainier,  he  far  surpasses  those  wri- 
ters in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  versitica- 
tion.  His  principal  prose  works  are — "  The 
Homilies  and  Opuscula  of  John  Chrysostom, 
translated  and  accompanied  with  [Dissertations 
and  Notes,"  Leipsic,  1748-51,  10vols.8vo; 
"  Bossuet's  Introduction  to  Universal  Hi.-tury, 
translated  from  the  French,  and  continued  with 
Historico-critical  Dissertations,"  1748-86.  8 
vols.  8vo  ;  and  two  collections  of  Sermons. 
He  also  assisted  Klopstock  in  a  peri-hiical 
work,  entitled  "  The  Northern  Specta tor/'— 
Charactere  TeutMcher  diehter  vnd  Prosauten, 
Berlin,  1781.     Aikin't  G.  Biog. 

CRANMER  (Thomas)  the  patriarch  of  the 
English  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.     He  is  said  to  have   been  descended 
from  a  Norman  family,  and  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Esq.  of  Aslacton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  he  was   born  in  1489 
He  entered  as  a  student  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1503,  and  took  the  degree  of  MA, 
and  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  lost  by 
contracting  a  marrriage  with  the  relation  of  an 
innkeeper.     His  wife  however   soon  died  in 
childbed,  and    he  regained   his  appointment, 
and  in  1523  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  Dl), 
and  was  chosen  reader  of  theological  lectures 
in  his  college,  and  examiner  of  candidates  for 
degrees  in  divinity.    Having  retired  from  Cast- 
bridge,  on  account  of  the  plague,  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  at  Waltham  Abbey,  he  there  met 
with  Dr  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  and 
Dr  Gardiner,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  whom  he  was  previously  known.     In  the 
course  of  conversation  on  the  then  meditated 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII  from  his  first  wife  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragon,  Cranrner  remarked,  that 
the  question  of  its  propriety  might  be  better 
decided    by   consulting  learned    divines  and 
members  of  universities  than  by  an  appeal  to 
the  pope.    The  opinion  thus  delivered  having 
been  reported  to  the  king  by  Dr  Fox,  his  ma- 
jesty was  highly  delighted  with  it,  exclaiming, 
at  the  prospect  it  afforded  him  of  being  able 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  gratification  of 

his  passions :  •«  By ,  the  man  has  got  the 

sow  by  the  right  ear."  Cranmer  was  sent  for 
to  court,  made  a  king's  chaplain,  and  com* 
manded  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
the  divorce.  Having  executed  this  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  master,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  living,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Taun* 
ton.  In  1530  he  was  sent  abroad  with  others 
to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  by  collecting 
the  opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  on  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage.  At  Home  he  present- 
ed  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  and  offered  pub- 
licly to  defend  its  doctrine,  but  no  champion 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  The 
temporizing  pontiff,  Clement  VII,  though  he 
could  not  have  relished  the  arguments  of  the 
English  polemic,  was  however  unwilling  to 
offeud  his  master,  and  Cranmer  was  appoint- 
ed the  pope's  penitentiary  throughout  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  He  left  Rome, 
and  proceeded  sole  ambassador  to  Germany, 
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further  to  prosecute  tlio  object  of  his  mitwicn. 
I  lr  tliore  obt  aired   for  his  opinions  the  sane- 
tion  of  a  groat  number  of  German  divines  and 
civilians,  and  formed  such  intimate  connexion* 
wiili  the  ri.Mng  party  of  the  protectants,  as  pro- 
bably  influenced   great  I  v  his    future  conduct. 
'I  bat  be  meditated  decided  hostility  to  the  we 
*»f  Kome  mav  l>e  inferred  from  his  contracting 
marriage,  though  ir  holy  orders,  with  the  niece 
of  |)r  Osiauiler,  a  famous  protest  ant  divine. 
C.'rannuT  was  employed   by  the  king  to  con- 
clude a  commercial    treaty  between   Kngland 
and  the  Netherlands  ;  after  which   he  was  or- 
dered  honi",  to  take  possession  of  the  metro 
politan  see  of  Canterbury,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  archbishop  Warhatn.      He  hesitated 
to  accept  of  this  dignity,  professing  to  be  scru- 
pulous about  applying  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls 
necessary  for  his  consecration.     This  difficulty 
was  obviated   by  a  vague  and  secret  protesta- 
tion, which  can  be  justified  only  on  the  Jesuiti- 
cal principle  of  the  lawfulness  of  mental  reser- 
vations or  virtual  falsehoods.    The  application 
lieing  therefore  made  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  court  of   Home,  the  pall   and  bulls  were 
sent,  notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  which 
the  pope  bad  to  suspect  the   partiality  of  the 
new  primate  for  the  doctrines  of  the  German 
reformers.     He  soon  set  the  papal  authority  at 
defiance,  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  divorce 
between  Henry  and  Catharine,  and  confirming 
the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  Boleyu.     'Ilic 
pope  threatened  excommunication  ;  but  Grim- 
mer and  his  master  were  prepared  for  opposi- 
tion ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  immedi- 
ately passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, and  declaring   the   king  chief  head  of 
the  church  of  Kngland.     The  nrcbbiidiop  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  in  forwarding  such  mea- 
sures as  might  give  permanence  to  the  Refor- 
mation.   The  Bible  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  dispersed  among  the  |>eople  ;   the 
monastic    institutions  were   suppressed  ;    the 
superstitious  observances  connected  with  them 
were  abolished  ;  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  instruction  of  all  ranks  in  the  principles  of 
the  prevailing  party.     In  1.i:>(>  the  casuistry  of 
Cranmcr  was  a  second  time  exerted  to  gratify 
the  base  passions  of  his  tyrannical  sovereign. 
When  Anne  lk>leyn  was  destined  to  lose  her 
reputation  and  her  life,   that  the  king  might 
take  another  consort,  it  was  determined  also 
to  bastardize  her  issue,  and  the  archbishop 
meanly  stooj>ed  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  di- 
vorce, on  the  plea  that  the  rjueen  had  con- 
fessed to  him  her  having  been  contracted  to 
lord  Percy,  before  her  marriage  with  the  king. 
The  compliances  of  the  primate  served  to  in- 
sure him  the  gratitude  of  henry,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  make  some  important  sacrifices 
to  royal  prejudice,  which  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  faith,  where  that  did  not  tend 
j}  curb  the  king's  own  passions  or  preroga- 
aves.     In  1.539  was  passed  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, called  the  •'  Bloody  Act,"  condemning 
*o  death  all  who  supported  the  right  of  marri- 
age of  priests,  and  communion  of  both   kinds 
to  the  laity,  and  who  opposed  transuhsiautia- 
tion.  auricular  confession,  vows  of  chastity,  and 
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the  necessity  of  private  masses.     Cranmer  ex- 
posed as  long  as  hcd<tred  this  enactment;  Out 
finding  his  eflbrts  vain,  he  gave  way,  aud  sent 
his  own  wife  back  to  her  friends  in  Germany. 
The  king  so  far  sympathised  with  his  favou- 
rite on  this  occasion,  as  to  send  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Kb  sex  to   Lambeth, 
I  that  they  might  comfort  him  under  bis  disa)»- 
|  |K>intment !       He  subsequently  succeeded  in 
carrying  some  points  in  favour  of  farther  Ue*-v^ 
formation  ;  and  in  1.5I0  he  published  a  work 
for  |>opular  use,  chiefly  of  his  own  composition, 
entitled  "  The  neces>ary  erudition  of  a  Chris- 
tian  Man."     The  same  year  he  exhibited  a 
laudable  instance  of  private  friendship,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  king  in  behalf  of  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Ksse.'.,  in  whose  safety  as  a  i>olitical  coadjutor 
he  was  deeply  interested,  and  after  whose  exe- 
cution, which  he  could  not  prevent,  he  retired 
from  court,  and  avoided  further  interference  in 
state  affairs.     I  le  had  however  already  done 
too  much  ever  to  be  pardoned  by  the  secret 
votaries  of  j>oj>ery,  by  whose  machinations  an 
accusation  was  preferred  against  him,  before 
the  privy  council,  of  having  opposed  the  six 
articles  in  the  statute  of  1.V59,  ana  infected 
the  whole  realm  with  novel  doctrines.     On 
this  critical  occasion  the  king  did  not  desert 
his  old  servant ;  who    when  the  councillors, 
after  treating  him  with  indignity,  were  about 
to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,   put  a  check  to 
their  proceedings,  by  an  ap|>eal  to  the  king 
aud  the  production   of  the  royal  signet,  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished  for  that  ptirjiose. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  in    1. >-!(>-?,  the  arch- 
bishop was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and    member   of   the    regency  apjwinted    to 
govern  the  kingdom    during  the  minority  of 
Kdward  VI.    He  united  his  interest  with  that 
of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  So- 
merset, and  proceeded  to  model  the  church  of 
Kngland  according  to  the  notions  of  Xuinglius, 
rather  than  those  of  Luther.     By  his  instru- 
mentality, the   liturgy  was  drawn  up  aud  esta- 
blished by  act  of  parliament,  and  articles  of 
religion  were  compiled,  the  validity  of  which 
was  enforced   by   royal  authority.      For  the 
creed  which  he  had  thus  enacted,  no  less  in- 
fallibility was  claimed  than  had  by  the  catho- 
lics been  previously  attached  to  their  doctrines. 
Under  Cranmer 's  ecclesiastical   government, 
Joan  Bother  and  George  van  Paris  expiated  in 
the  flames  their  supj>osed   heresies  ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  former  is  rendered  |>eculiarly  strik- 
ing, by  the  fact  that  the  primate,  by  his  spiri- 
tual authority  aud  pressing  importunity,  con- 
strained the  young  king  to  sign  the  death  war- 
rant for  the  auto  de- fe  of  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nal, which  he  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do 
till  he  had  disburdened  his  own  conscience,  by 
telling  the  archbishop,  that  if  the  deed  were 
sinful  he  should  answer  for  it  to  God.    The 
exclusion   of    the    princess   Mary    from   the 
crown,  by  the  will  of  her  brother,  was  a  mea- 
sure in  which  Cranmer  joined  the  partisans  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  apparently  in  opposition  to 
his  own  judgment.       With  others  who  has! 
been  most  active  in  her  elevation,  he  was  see* 
to  the  Tower  on  tta  atcc^Wknoi^ \\vr)«  'Waax 
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princett  had  persoual  obligations  to  Cranmer, ' 
who  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  from  the 
anger  of  her  father,  which  menaced  her  with 
destruction,  fur  her  pertinacious  adherence  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  she  could  not  forget  | 
or  forgive  the  disgrace  of  her  mother  and  her- 
self, in  effecting  which,  the  archbishop  had 
been  so  important  an  ageut ;  he  was  therefore 
destined  to  become  the  inevitable  victim  of 
popish  ascendancy.     Had  he  been  sacrificed 
at  once,  without  being  insulted  with  mock  cle- 
mency and  treated  with  studied  cruelty,  liifl 
persecutors  would  have  escaped  the  imputa- 
tion of  dark  revenge    and  diabolical  malice, 
which  history  has  affixed  to  their    memory. 
After  a  disputation  with  some  catholic  divines, 
in  which  Cranmer  and  his  fellow  prisoners, 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  defended  their  principles 
with  decency  and  spirit ;  the  former  was  tried 
before  commissioners  sent  from  Rome,  on  the 
charge   of  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinence, 
and  heresy  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
were  terminated  by  citing  the  archbishop  to 
appear  within  eighty  days  at  Rome,  10  deliver 
in  person  his  vindication  to  the  j>ope.     To 
comply  with  this  mandate  was  impossible,  as 
he  was  detained  in  prison ;  notwithstanding 
which,  when  the  appointed    period  was  ex- 
pired, he  was  declared  contumacious  for  not 
making  his  appearance,  and  sentenced  to  be 
degraded  and  deprived  of  office,  which  was 
done  accordingly.      After  tliis,  a  treacherous 
lenity  was  shown  him,  and  flattering  promises 
were  made  which  induced  him  to  sign  a  re 
cantation  of  his  alleged  errors,  and  become  in 
fact  a  catholic  convert.     The  triumph  of  his 
enemies  was  now  complete,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  sacrifice  of  their  abused  and 
degraded  victim.     Oxford  was  the  scene  of 
his  exeution  ;  but  to  make  the  tragedy  more 
impressive,  he  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  in  St 
Mary's  church,  the  day  he  was  to  suffer,  there 
to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  liis  faults  aud  he- 
resies, his  extorted  penitence,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  expiating  by  his  death,  errors  which 
heaven  alone  could  pardon,  but  which  were 
of  an  enonnity  too  portentous  to  be  passed 
over  by  an  earthly  tribunal.     Those  who  plan- 
ned  this  proceeding,  accomplished  but   half 
their  object.     Cranmer  was  either  prepared  to 
encounter  their  deceptive  cruelty,  or  was  work- 
ed to  a  pitch  of  heroism,  by  resentment  and 
religious  enthusiasm.      Instead  of  confessing 
the  justness  of  his  sentence,  and  submitting  to 
it  in  silence,  or  imploring  mercy,  he  calmly 
acknowledged  that  the  fear  of  death  had  made 
him  belie  his  conscience,  and  declared  that 
nothing  could  afford  him  consolation,  but  the 
prospect  of  extenuating  his  guilt  by  encoun- 
tering, as  a  protestaut  |>enitent,  with  firmness 
and  resignation,   the   fiery    torments    which 
awaited  him.     He  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
immediately  hurried   to  the  stake,  where  he 
behaved  with  the   resolution  of    a  martyr; 
keeping  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had 
~  his  recantation,  extended  in  the  flames, 
be  consumed  before  the  rest  of 
;  from  time  to  time — "  That 
lb  was  executed  March 
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21,1555-6.  The  fate  of  Cranmer  has  §!n-» 
a  false  lustre  over  his  character,  and  prorure J 
him  the  reputation  of  a  protestant  many: . 
while  he  was  in  reality  the  victim  of  [«r  . 
malice  and  personal  revenge.  Successively  a 
catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Zuinglian,  a  defender 
of  tT  an  substantiation,  and  then  a  perstcuti  r „■: 
those  who  believed  that  doctrine,  the  souaJ- 
ness,  if  not  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  nu. 
fairly  be  questioned.  Kven  the  purity  of  L> 
motives,  as  a  reformer,  is  rendered  somewlnt 
doubtful,  by  the  fact  of  liis  having  obtained.  o:i 
very  advantageous  terms,  numerous  grazit>  i.f 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  suppressed  xlo- 
nastcries.  His  private  character  however  nts 
amiable ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  Id? 
principles,  no  doubts  can  exist  as  to  the  -■-- 
pereminence  of  his  talents.  liis  continue 
favour  with  the  capricious  Henry,  is  a  deci&iic1 
proof  of  his  mental  superiority.  >\"ith  tl« 
energy  which  ever  distinguishes  genius,  he 
steadily  pursued  his  grand  object,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  church  ;  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  he  contributed  almost  in- 
finitely beyond  any  other  individual.  With- 
out the  enthusiasm  of  Luther,  he  effected  fur 
his  native  country  what  Luther  did  for  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  in  spite  of  bis  weaknesses  and 
errors,  he  has  gained  an  imperishable  name* — 
Strype*s  Memorials  of  Cranmer.  Gilpin  t  Liits 
of  the  Reformers.  Biog.  Brit.  Dyer's  Hist. 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  vol.  ii. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  port 
was  born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  13C.  300.  After 
having  obtained  honourable  notice  in  his  na- 
tive country,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  be 
became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Xenocrates, 
and  subsequently  of  his  successor  Polemo. 
He  adhered  to  the  Platonic  system,  but  was 
not  very  lucid  in  his  explanation  of  it ;  but  was 
much  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  moral 
writings,  a  treatise  of  liis  upon  consolation  un- 
der affliction,  beiug  highly  praised  in  the  Tns- 
cular  questions  of  Cicero.  Horace,  in  the  se- 
cond epistle  of  his  first  book,  has  also  testi- 
fied to  the  moral  celebrity  of  Crantor.  Of  his 
j>oems  nothing  is  now  known,  but  that  lie 
sealed  them  up,  and  deposited  them  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Solos.  He  died  of  a  dropsy 
when  scarcely  on  the  verge  of  old  age. — Dug. 
Laert.     Baylr.     Stanley's  Hist.  Phi. 

CRASH  A\V  (Riciiamd)  an  English  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  MA.  in  1658,  and  became  a  fel- 
low of  Peterhouse  college.  In  1644  he  was. 
with  other  members  of  the  university,  ejected 
for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant  ;  on  which 
he  went  to  France,  and  turned  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. His  friend  Cowley,  the  poet,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  queen  Henri- 
etta Maria,  through  which  he  obtained  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  church  of  Loretto ;  and  soon  af- 
ter his  induction,  he  died  of  a  fever,  in  1650. 
1  Ie  published  a  volume  of  devotional  poetry  in 
1 634,  which  was  suppressed ;  and  a  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  by  a  friend  in 
1646.    Among  them  is  a  translation  from  tht 
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Italian  of  Marino,  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Sospetto  d'Herode,"  some  passages  of  wbich 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  Milton ;  who 
is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  condescended 
to  borrow  from  this  neglected  bard.  A  selec- 
tion from  the  works  of  Crashaw,  with  some 
account  of  the  author,  was  published  in  1785, 
by  Peregrine  Pliilips. — Biog.  Brit.  Aikins 
Gen.  Biog. 

CRATES,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  after 
its  founder,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect. 
He  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  lived 
about  BC.  300.  From  his  native  city  he  re- 
paired to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  disciple 
and  imitator  of  Diogenes.  His  temper  was 
however  less  gloomy  and  morose  than  that  of 
his  master,  and  he  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence among  the  Athenians.  The  respect  in 
which  he  was  held,  inspired  a  young  and  rich 
lady,  of  a  good  family,  called  Hipparchia,  with 
an  unconquerable  passion  for  him ;  a  marriage 
followed,  in  spite  of  the  most  disinterested  re- 
monstrances on  his  part,  and  she  acquiesced 
with  enthusiasm  in  all  the  self-denial  of  the 
sect.  The  sayings  of  this  philosopher  are  nu- 
merous, but  not  very  pointed,  being  chiefly  in 
praise  of  forbearance,  and  in  opj>osition  to  su- 
perfluities. Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be  (bund 
in  the  EpistolaQ  Cynicse,  printed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  book  without  date,  and  very  scarce. 
—Diog.  Laert.    Enfield**  Hist.  Philos.  Suidas. 

CRATES,  an  academic  philosopher,  an 
Athenian  or  Thracian  by  birth,  who  flourished 
about  270  BC.  He  was  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  Polemo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chair 
of  the  academy.  He  had  many  celebrated  dis- 
ciples, including  Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the 
second  academy,  Bion,  Theodoras,  &c.  He 
left  behind  several  philosophical  pieces,  which 
were  much  admired  by  the  votaries  of  the 
foundation  of  the  old  academy ;  as  also  some 
Comedies  and  a  few  orations  delivered  by  him 
on  embassies  or  public  occasions. — Diog. Laert. 
Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philo. 

CRATINUS,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  twenty-one  come- 
dies, nine  of  which  obtained  prizes.  Quinti- 
lian  reckons  him  among  the  principal  Greek 
comic  writers,  and  praises  his  style.  The  re- 
mains of  his  works  consist  only  of  a  few  de- 
tached verses.  Like  Aristophanes  he  was  a 
personal  satirist,  and  besides  othex  public  cha- 
racters, he  is  said  to  have  attacked  Pericles. 
This  dramatist  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  a  zealous  votary  of  Bacchus  ;  and  Horace 
introduces  him  declaring  that  no  poetry  of 
permanent  celebrity  can  be  produced  by  a  wa- 
ter-drinker. Cratmus  apparently  did  not  in- 
jure his  own  constitution  by  his  vinous  pota- 
tions, as  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five,  and 
died  431  BC—Vossiusds  Poet.  Grtte.  Baillet. 
Biog.  Univ. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  pronounced  by  that  great 
man  to  be  the  most  able  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  was  born  at  Mitylene,  where  he  for  some 
time  taught  philosophy  with  considerable  re- 
putation j  he  then  removed  to  Athens,  where 
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Cicero  sent  his  son  to  study  under  him,  suit 
showed  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  hii 
merits,  by  prevailing  on  Cswuur  to  present  him 
with  the  freedom  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
Brutus  were  also  among  the  number  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  when  the  former  retired  to  Mity- 
lene, after  his  defeat  at  Pbarsalia,  Cratippus 
was  one  of  the  inhabitants  deputed  to  wait 
upon  him,  in  the  way  of  condolence  ;  and  he 
executed  his  critical  task  with  great  discretion 
and  delicacy.  Brutus  also  attended  his  lec- 
tures while  making  preparations  against  Mark 
Antony.  He  was  the  author  of  some  trea- 
tises concerning  divination,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  They  appear  to  have  been 
rather  fanciful  and  hypothetical  than  philoso- 
phical or  argumentative. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CRAWFORD  (Adair)  an  eminent  na- 
tural philosopher  and  medical  writer,  who  was 
physician  to  St  Thomas's  hospital,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Woolwich,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  scientific  associations. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work,  en- 
titled "  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Animal  Heat,"  of  which  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  1784,  one  vol.  8vo. 
An  Examination  of  his  Theory  was  published 
by  Mr  W.  Morgan  ;  and  his  work,  which  at- 
tracted great  attention,  was  translated  into 
German  by  L.  F.  F.  Crell,  and  into  Italian  by 
Vasalli;  with  Morgan's  Answer  and  Notes, 
Dr  Crawford  also  made  some  experiments  on 
the  matter  of  cancer,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
recommended  muriate  of  barytes  as  a  remedy 
for  scrofula.  He  was  born  in  1749,  and  died 
at  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  July  29,  1795. 
His  fatal  disease  was  consumption ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  deceptive  influence  of 
that  malady  on  the  mental  powers,  that  all  Dr 
Crawford's  professional  knowledge  could  not 
prevent  him  from  cherishing  expectations  of 
recovery  almost  to  his  last  moments.  The  day 
before  he  died  he  told  his  servant  that  he 
should  set  off  the  next  morning  for  London, 
and  desired  that  a  list  might  be  made  oat  of 
such  metropolitan  friends  as  had  called  on 
him,  that  he  might  return  their  visits.  A  post- 
humous tract  of  this  writer,  entitled  "  An  Ex- 
perimental Enquiry  into  the  Effect  of  Tonics 
and  other  medicinal  Substances  on  the  Cohe- 
sion of  the  Animal  Fibre,"  8vo.  appeared  in 
1816.— Biog.  Univ.     Editor. 

CRAWFORD  (Anns)  an  English  actress 
of  great  eminence.    She  was  the  daughter  of 
.  an  apothecary  at   Bath,  and  having  married 
I  Mr  Dancer,  a  theatrical  performer,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  afterwards  played  at  York.     In 
,  1758  she  went  to  Dublin,   where  her  husband 
died,  and  she  not  long  after  became  the  wife 
of  Barry,  then  manager  of  a  theatre  in  that  city. 
With  him  she  returned  to  England,  and  per- 
I  formed  at  the  Haymarket,  Drury-lane,    and 
Covent-garden  theatres  with  great  applause. 
She  possessed  great  personal  beauty  ;  and  her 
talents  in  the  delineation  of  love,  jealousy,  sor- 
row, and  the  tender  passions  in  general,  were 
of  the  highest  order.    Her  third  husband,  Mr 
Crawford,  was  a  Dublin  manager ;  and  on  the 
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appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  rival  theatre, '  unsuccessful  in  bis  first  attempt,  but  his  tra- 
Mim  Crawford,  in  pathetic  characters,  success-  gedy  of  •«  ldomeneus,"  produced  in  170A. 
fully  contested  with  her  the  palm  of  excellence,  was  well  received;  and  *«  Atreus,"  his  r*  v: 
though  confessedly  inferior  in  the  subliiner  per-  piece, notwithstanding  its  shocking  cata*:r.j.pb  •. 
Bonifications  of  the  tragic  muse.  After  having  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  public,  anJ  the 
retired  from  the  stage,  she  a^ain  performed  at  reputation  of  the  author  became  firmly  «'a- 
Covent-garden  in  1797;  hut  age  had  then  Wished.  In  1708  he  produced  his  "  Kin  tra;" 
manifestly  impaired  ht,r  histrionic  powers.  She  and  in  1711  was  acted  his  ■•  Rhadiunista>.' 
died  in  1801,  aged  sixty-seven. — Thespian  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius,  which  was  e-xiii- 
Dictionarxi.  hited  thirty  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  st-a^ua 

CRAWFURD  or  CRAUFURD  (David)   in  which  it  appeared.     His  tragedies  "Semi- 
a  Scottish  historian,   was  born   at  Drumsoy,    ramis,"  "  I'yrrhus,"  and  ■•  Xerxes,"  appeared 
near    Glasgow,  in  1665.      He  was  appointed    after  a  considerable  iutervnl,  and  rather  dimi- 
bistoriographer  royal  of   Scotland   by    queen  ■  niched  than  added  to  the  fame  of  the  autlur. 
Anne;  and  in   1706  published  "  Memoirs  of   Disgusted  perhaps  at  his  own  failure,  anddis- 
Scotland  during  the  times  of  the   Four  Re-  !  appointed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  notice  of 
gents."      This  work  ha*  gone  through  two  edi-  i  the  court.  Crebillon  secluded  himself  from  *o- 
tions,  and  was  held  in  considerable  estimation  |  ciety,  and  for  many  years  was  almost  forgotten 
until  Mr  Laing   published,  from  the  original    by  t'»e  world.      At  length  in  1751  he  was  ad- 
manutcript,    "  The  Historic  and  Life  of  King  ,  mitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and  was  fa- 
James  Sext."     To  this  manuscript  Crawford    vouted  with  the  partial  attention  and  patron- 
formally  referred  for  certain  passages  in   his ,  age  of  the  great.     One  of  his  latest  proouc- 
Memoirs,  although  it  contained  nothing   that  i  tions  was  the  tragedy  of  "  Catiline,"   which 
could  in  the  least  countenance  them.  His  object  j  appeared  in  1749  ;  but  it   procured  no  new 
was  to  brighten  the  characters  of  queen  IVlary  ,  laurels    for    the     poet;     and     **  The    Tri- 
and  Both  well  ;  and  to  effect  that  purpose,  he  .  umvirate,*'    written    when     the    author    was 
carefully  suppressed  all  the  circumstances  in  \  upwards  of  eighty,  in  gloriously  terminated  his 
the  quoted  inanuscript,which  told  against  them; !  theatrical   achievements.      He   died   in  176 i. 
while  every  vague  assertion  in  Camden,  Spot- 1  Crebillon  has  been  termed  the    /Escbvlus  of 
tiswoode,  Melville,  and  others  was  quoted  in  j  the  French  stage  ;  his  scenes  being    dUtin- 
the  margiu,  as  confirming  the  evidence,   thus  :  guished  for  strength  and  vigour  of  character 
misrepresented,  of  some  unknown  contempo-  I  rather  than  for  the  graces  of  style,  and  his  dnt- 
rary.     Not  only  so,  he  intermixed  positive  fie-  •  matic  skill  being  most  evident  in  poartraying 
tions  of  his  own  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  :  the  passions  of  rage  and  terror.     A  report  was 
irregularity  of  the  old  writer,  transposed  and  :  circulated  during  the  life  of  Crebillon,  that 
altered  facts  to  answer  his  purpose.      Having  !  the  credit  of   his    best  works  was  due    to  a 
thus,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  manuscript,  j  friend,  who  was  a  Carthusian  friar,  and  who 
produced  spurious  memoirs    of   his  own,  he  ;  died  about  the  time  the  dramatist  had  attained 
declares   solemnly  in  his   preface,   that  "  he  |  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
has  not  wrested  any  of  the  words,  to  add  to  |  no  just  reason  to  doubt  his  title  to  the  repu- 
one  man's  credit,  or  to  impair  the  honesty  of]  tation  he  enjoyed.  He  was  quite  an  enthusiast, 
another,"  &c  &c. ;  and  that  "  he  has  kept  j  when  engaged  in  study.  Some  person  entering 
as  close   as  possible   to   the   meaning  of  his  j  his  room  during  the  mental  concoction  of  a 
author."      Previously  to   this   discovery,  his  i  tragic  plot,  he  cried   out.  "Do   not  disturb 
memoirs  had  been  quoted  by  Hume  and  Ro-  t  me — I  am  just  a  going  to  hang  a  knavish  mi- 
bertsou,  and  they  were  often  brought  forward  j  mater,  and  turn  out  a  stnpid  one."     Like  a 
by  warm  disputants  in  support  of  absolute  fie-  j  celebrated  modern    poet,    he  is  said  to  have 
tions.  Mr.  Lamg  calls  Crawfurd's  work  "  the    usually  composed  his  tragedies  while  walking, 
most  early  if  not  the  most  impudent  literary    at  which  times  he  was  uncommonly  agitated, 
forgery  ever  attempted  in   Scotland."     He  is  |  His  favourite  retreat  on  such  occasions  was  the 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  two  plays,  en-    Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris.    His  friend  Duvernet, 
titled  "  Courtship  a  la  Mode,"  and  "  Love   at    the  naturalist,  had  given  him  a  key  by  which 
First  Sight."     He  died  in  1726.      A  "  Scot-    he  might  admit  himself  into  the  garden  at  plea- 
tish  Peerage,"  and  the  "History  of  the  Stuart   sure.    One  day  he  went  there  as  usual,  and 
Family,"  have  been  errroneously  attributed  to   supposing  himself  to  be  alone,  threw  off  his 


this  writer,   but  belong  to  a  Gkorge  Craw- 
furd,  also  author  of  "  History  of  Renfrew." 
— Laing  s  Preface  to  History  of  James  Sext, 
and  Hist,  of  Scot.     Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxviii. 
CREBILLON   (Prosper   Jolyot   de)  a 


coat,  and  walked  precipitately  about  the  wind- 
ing alleys,  declaiming  at  the  same  time  like  a 
maniac.  One  of  the  gardeners  observed  him, 
not  without  feeling  considerable  alarm ;  and 
he  went  and  told  Duvernet  that  some  inmate 


celebrated  French  tragic  poet.  He  was  boru  j  of  a  mad- house  had  made  his  escape,  and  was 
in  1674  at  Dijon,  where  his  father  was  chief  ranging  the  walks  of  the  garden  under  thein- 
register  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts.  He  re- 1  fluence  of  a  strong  paroxysm.  The  naturalist 
ceived  his  education  among  the  Jesuits,  and  j  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found  it  was  his 
was  afterwards  placed  with  a  solicitor  to  qualify  j  friend  Crebillon,  filled  with  poetical,  and  not 
him  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  the  J  maniacal  furor  ;  and  writhing  like  the  8yhil,  or 
drama  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  sta-  the  Pythian  priestess,  about  to  pour  forth  her 
be  resolved  to  devote  his  ta-  oracles.  He  withdrew  without  disturbing  »r« 
tbt  tragic  muse.  He  was  poet,  having  undeceived   the  gardener,  ana 
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laughing  heartily  at  his  mistake.—  -Aikin's  Gen. 
Biog.     Month.  Mag.     B  og.  I* nil'. 

CREBILLON    (Elias   Prosper    Jolvot 
de)  sou  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1707.     lie  was,  like  his  father,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, but  possessed  iiif*  rior  talent*.     He  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  as  a  novel  writer  ; 
having  in  his  various   productions  delineated 
v.  ith  a  lively  pencil    the  manners  of  his  time,  i 
The  best  known  of  his  works  is — "  Lea  Egare-  ' 
mens  du  ('ouur  et  de  l'Esprit,"  to  which  Sterne  j 
alludes    in  his    Sentimental    Journey.      His 
pieces  are  rather  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very   licentious.      He  died  at  Paris  in  1777. 
— Aihins  G.  Biog.  j 

CREECH  (Thomas)  ascholar  of  someemi- 
nence  for  his  classical  translations,  was  born 
in  1GM>,  at  D  land  ford  in  Dorsetshire.  He  | 
received  his  early  education  at  the  free-school 
of  Sherborne,  wheuce  he  was  removed  to 
Wadham  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  the 
degree  of  MA.  in  168.'*,  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All  Souls,  having  the  preceding  year  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  by  print- 
ing his  translation  of  Lucretius.  He  also 
translated  several  other  of  the  ancient  poets, 
altogether,  or  in  part,  comprising  selections 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Horace,  the  thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  and  several  of  Plutarch's 
Lives.  He  likewise  published  an  edition  of 
Lucretius  in  the  original,  with  interpreta- 
tions and  annotations.  He  was  made  HD.  in 
1696,  and  in  1 699  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Wehvood  in  Herts,  of  which  he  never  took 
possession,  putting  an  end  to  his  life  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1700.  Various  causes  are  assigned 
for  this  rash  act,  such  as  diappointment  in 
regard  to  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  family  of  a  lady  with  whom 
he  wished  to  be  united.  Some,  writers  have 
attributed  the  catastrophe  to  a  design  on  the 
part  of  Creech,  who  was  a  very  eccentric  per- 
son, to  imitate  Lucretius,  with  whose  name 
his  own  was  so  intimately  connected  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  all  this  is  purely  conjectural. 
This  writer  owes  his  fame  almost  exclusively 
to  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  the  poe- 
tical merit  of  which  is  very  small,  although  in 
the  versification  of  the  argumentative  and  me- 
chanical parts  some  skill  is  exhibited.  War- 
ton  also  speaks  handsomely  of  parts  of  his 
Theocritus,  Horace,  and  Juvenal.  As  an  edi- 
tor of  Luoretiua,  he  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his 
explanation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  for 
which  however  he  was  largely  indebted  to 
Gassendi. — Biog.  Brit.    Atkins  G.  Diet. 

CREECH  (William)  an  eminent  literary 
bookseller,  was  born  Newcastle,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1745,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minister.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Dalkeith  and  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, which  design  he  relinquished  in  favour 
of  bookselling.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  Kincaid,  with  whom  he  subsequently  en- 
tered into  partnership,  and  finally  succeeded. 
He  was  much  respected,  served  as  provost  of 
Edinburgh    and  was  fleeted  a  fellow  of  the 
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Royal  Society  of  Scotland.  Mr  Creech 
the  author  of  several  Essays  on  Morals,  Arcs, 
and  Literature,  which  have  been  collected  into 
a  volume,  and  published  bince  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  101 5. — Memoir  prefixed  to 
Ettays. 

CkEIGHTON  (Robeut,  DD.)  an  English 
divine,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells* 
born  1648.  During  the  civil  wars  he  accom- 
panied Charles  11.  into  exile,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  his  re* 
sidence  abroad  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
music,  in  which  he  attained  to  great  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  proficiency.  His  celebrated 
anthem  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father," 
and  a  service  written  in  the  key  of  e,  are 
much  admired,  and  are  constantly  performed 
in  most  of  the  cathedrals  in  this  kingdom.  Dr 
Creighton  died  at  Wells,  1736,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year. — Biog.  Diet.  o/Mus* 

CRELL1US  (John)  a  learned  German  di- 
vine, one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Unita- 
rian doctrine,  was  born  in  Kittinga,  a  town 
in  Frauconia,  in  the  year  1590.  He  was 
carefully  educated  by  his  father,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  who  sent  him  afterwards  to  Nurem- 
berg, and  successively  to  several  other  German 
universities.  Having  early  formed  opinions  in 
opposition  to  the  Lutheran  church,  he  honour- 
ably declined  receiving  preferment  therein, 
but  in  1612  proceeded  to  Poland,  where  free- 
dom of  enquiry  was  at  that  time  less  molested 
than  in  any  place  in  Europe.  The  next  year 
he  was  under  a  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Racow,  in  16 15  public  preacher, 
and  in  1616  rector  of  the  same.  About  1621 
he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Grotius,  who 
had  written  against  Socinus;  and  the  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  candour  displayed  on  both 
sides,  did  honour  to  the  controversialists,  al- 
though, as  usual,  attendant  zealots  were  dis- 
pleased at  so  much  moderation,  and  Grotius  in 
particular  was  accused  of  unbecoming  cour- 
tesy. 'Hie  most  important  of  the  works  of 
Grellius  consist  of  the  above-mentioned  "  An- 
swer to  Grotius ;"  "  Two  Books  concerning  the 
one  God,  the  Father ;"  ••  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing God  and  his  Attributes ;"  "A  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  •«  A  Defence  of 
Religious  Lil>erty."  He  likewise  wrote  treatises 
on  ethics,  sermons,  expositions,  &c;  the  whole 
of  his  works  filling  up  four  volumes  in  the 
'•  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum."  He 
died,  highly  respected  for  erudition  and  integ- 
rity, cif  a  fever,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age. — Life  in  Bib.  Pat.  Volon.  Saxii  Mom, 

CRESCIM1S1N1  (John  Maryor  Mario) 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Mace- 
rata,  in  1663,  and  being  educated  in  the  Je- 
suits' college,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Dis- 
posti  in  Jesi.  Being  designed  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  in  1679  he  was  made  m 
doctor  of  that  faculty,  and  went  to  Rome* 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  jurisprn* 
dence  and  literature.  He  was  the  founder  «f 
a  new  academy  under  the  name  of  "Arcane, 
dia,"  of  which  every  member  took  the 
of  an   Arcadian  sheohexd,  %xA  VJaft 
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tome  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia.  This 
academy  was  founded  iu  1 690,  and  met  with 
great  success  :  more  than  forty  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Italy  choosing  to  associate  their  aca- 
demies with  that  of  Arcadi,  and  to  receive 
laws  and  statutes  from  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  great  reformation  in  Italian  poetry, 
banishing  much  of  the  conceit  and  affectation 
which  had  before  infected  it.  Crescimbini 
then  embra.-  d  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
and  after  obtaining  some  preferments,  died  in 
1728  ;  in  liis  last  illness,  taking  the  simple 
▼ows  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  "  Istoriadella 
Volgar  Poosia  ;"  a  valuable  collection  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
Italian  and  Provencal  j>oets  ;  "  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcadi,  with  lives  of  its  princi- 
pal Members,"  7  vols.  4to.  1708  ;  •'  Le  Rime 
et  le  Prose  degli  Arcadi,"  Vt  vols.  8vo. ; 
"  Notitie  Istoriche  di  diversi  Capitani  illustri," 
4to.  170-1 ;  "  A  Translation  into  Italian  of  the 
Homilies  and  Discoveries  of  Pope  Clement 
XI."  folio,  1704;  "  A  Translation  in  verse 
of  the  Hundred  Apologues  of  Bern.  Haldi." 
1702.  12  mo.  —  Moreri.  Tirabvichi.  Kouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CRESPI  (Giovanni  Maria)  called  II 
Spagnuolo  from  the  finery  of  his  dress,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  in  1665,  and  studied  painting 
under  Domenico  Cauuti,  Curio  Cignani,  and 
Giovanni  Antonio  Burrini.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  studying  the  works  of  Banoccio, 
and  copied  them  with  great  assiduity.  Wish- 
ing to  establish  a  new  mode  of  operation,  he 
adopted  a  *  i-nsy  mode  of  colouring,  without 
solidity,  cc  .-isting  chiefly  of  glazing,  on  which 
account  many  of  his  works  are  now  almost  ob- 
literated. He  had  a  particular  talent  for  ca- 
ricature _;  a:id  some  of  his  compositions  are 
full  of  hum  oar  and  eccentricity.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  the 
Pitti  palace,  arid  many  of  his  pictures  are  con- 
tained in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Bologna. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  paint  in  a  chamber 
proj>erly  darkened,  and  so  contrived  as  to  ad- 
mit a  single  ray  of  the  sun,  or  the  light  of  a 
flambeau,  to  enable  him  to  give  a  greater 
roundness  and  relief  to  his  works,  by  a  nice 
observation  of  the  force  of  natural  light  and 
shadow. — PilkingUm. 

CRESSEY,  or  CRESSY  (Hugh  Paulin, 
or  Serenus)  a  Catholic  divine,  was  born  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  1605.  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  sent  him  to  Oxford  in  1619,  and 
in  1626  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merlon 
college.  After  taking  his  degrees  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Thomas 
lord  Wentworth,  and  afterwards  to  lord 
Falkland,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Ireland ; 
and  when  that  nobleman  became  secretary  of 
state,  was  through  his  influence  made  canon 
of  Windsor  and  dean  of  Laughlin  in  Ire- 
land* On  the  death  of  his  patron,  being 
to  very  embarrassed  circumstances, 
,  any  benefit  from  his  appoirt- 
'-*—  'o  Charles  Bertie,  esq.  i 
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afterwards  earl  of  Falmouth,  and  in  1641  ac- 
companied him  in  his  travels.     The  obsena- 
tions    which   he   made    during    his   progress 
through  the  catholic  countries,   and  the  then 
miserable  state  of  the  church  in  England,  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  faith,  and  in  1646  be 
made   a   public   profession    at    Rome  of  the 
Roman    catholic    religion.        He    soon  after 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  "  Exomo- 
logesis,  or  a  faithful  Narration  of  the  Occasion 
and  Motives  of  his  conversion    to   Catholic 
Unity,"  1647,  a  work  which  the  catholics  still 
consider  to  be  an  answer  to  all  the  arguments 
for  the  protestant  faith.   While  be  contiaued 
at  Paris,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  dowager  of  England, 
who  gave  him  a  temporary  support,  with  ap- 
plies to  bear  his  expences  to  Douay,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  col- 
lege, changing  his  name  from  Hugh  Paulin, 
to  Serenus  de  Cressey.     He  remained  there 
for  seven  years,  and  about  the    time  of  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  to  the  mission  in 
England,  and  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II. 
with  Catharine    of  Braganxa,    he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  continued  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  he  had  gained  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  catholics,  publishing  a  number  cf 
controversial  pieces,  in  answer  to  the  writmgi 
of  the  most  distinguished  protestants,  and  se- 
veral illustrations    of  the  catholic  credentl*. 
He  died  at  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex  in  1674. 
His  principal  work  is  '*  The  Church  History 
of  Brittany,"  a  work  of  great  erudition,  but 
mixed  up  with  so  many  fables,  and  supersti- 
ous  opinions,  that  it  is  seldom  to  be  quoted, 
except  by  those  of  his  own  faith.      Father 
Cressey  was  a  zealous  and  disinterested  de- 
fender of  his  faith,  but  open,  candid,  and  good- 
tempered  in  his  disputations. —  Wood'*  Atkt*. 
Ox.  vol.  ii.     Biog.  Brit, 

CHEVIEll  (John  Baptist  Lewis)  a 
French  historian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1693, 
and  studied  under  the  celebrated  Roltin,  after 
whose  death  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  died  in  1765. 
His  works  are  an  edition  of  Livyt  with  notes, 
in  6  vols.  4to.  1735  ;  "  A  Continuation  of 
Ro Din's  Roman  History  in  French,"  which 
though  less  digressive  than  that  of  Rollin,  is 
inferior  in  style  and  sentiment ;  "  History  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  to  Constantine  inclu- 
sive," 6  vols.  4to.  1749,  a  work  of  great  re- 
search and  accuracy ;  but  in  a  pedantic  and 
rather  prejudiced  style  ;  "  History  of  the 
University  of  Paris ;"  "  Observations  on  the 
spirit  of  Laws  ;  and  '<  French  Rhetoric ;"  a 
judicious  work,  but  rather  tedious.  —  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

CREW  (Nathaniel)  an  English  prelate, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  John  lord  Crew  of  Stene, 
and  was  born  at  Stene  in  Northamptonshire  in 
1659.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  after  passing 
through  numerous  preferments,  in  1671  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  and  three 
y  jars  afterwards  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Ourhaio,  through  the  interest  of  James  duke  of 
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York,  to  whose  most  obnoxious  measures  he 
professed  a  most  servile  compliance.  Finding 
it  difficult  to  obtaiu  possession  of  the  bishopric, 
owing  to  a  private  grant  from  the  king  to  one 
of  his  mistresses  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  bishop 
Crew  so  far  forgot  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
as,  through  an  agent,  to  expedite  the  affair  by 
agreeing  to  furnish  the  lady  with  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds.  In  1676  he  was  chosen 
of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  II,  and  on  the 
accession  of  James  II  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Compton,  who 
was  displaced  for  his  zealous  opposition  to 
popery.  I£e  was  next  appointed  one  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  commission  erected  in  1686, 
in  which  office  he  promoted  all  the  weak  and 
tyrannical  measures  of  James  II,  which  finally 
cost  him  his  crown.  On  the  approaching  ruin 
of  his  master,  Crew  absented  himself  from  the 
council  board,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  die  king, 
urging  him  to  retract  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
He  also  expressed  his  sorrow  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  having  followed  the  views  and 
politics  >t*  die  court;  and  at  the  convention 
parliament,  in  1688-9,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
vote  that  James  II  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  however  so  hateful  to  the  na- 
tion, that  he  was  excepted,  by  name,  in  the 
pardon  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the 
followers  of  James ;  and,  in  consequence,  ab- 
sconded for  some  time,  and  offered  to  resign 
his  bishopric  to  Dr  Burnet,  on  receiving  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  life.  Through 
the  intercession  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  he  was  how- 
ever permitted  to  retain  his  see,  and  in  1691, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
thers, he  succeeded  to  his  father's  tide.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  part  of  his  life  he  retired 
from  public  business,  interfering  only  in  the 
prosecution  of  Dr  Sacheverel,  and  protesting 
against  the  .jeeps  taken  in  that  affair.  He  died 
in  1721,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  passing  his 
latter  years  in  acts  of  hospitality  and  charity. 
He  left  behind  him  no  memorial  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  events  of  his  life  are  only  worthy 
to  be  recorded  as  affording  an  example  of  venal 
versatility  not  easily  surpassed. —  H  ood's  Athen. 
Oxon.     Biog.  Brit. 

CRICHTON  (James)  a  Scottish  gentleman 
of  the  16th  century,  celebrated  for  his  learning 
and  accomplishments,  the  reputation  of  which 
have  gained  him  the  epithet  of  "  The  admirable 
C  rich  ton."  His  father  was  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  and  he  was  born,  according  to  the 
common  account,  in  1551 .  Ho  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  St  Andrew,  where  we  are 
told  his  literary  proficiency  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  that  he  was  made  MA.  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  travelled  abroad,  and  at  Paris 
and  Rome  foiled  all  who  opposed  him,  both  in 
logical  disputations,  and  gymnastic  and  martial 
exercises.  Proceeding  to  Venice  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of 
the  city ;  and  there  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  men  of  learning. 
Among  them  was  Aldus  Manutius  the  younger, 
whose  dedication  of  a  treatise  to  Crichton, 
affords  the  least  suspicious  evidence  of  his 
wonderful  endowments.     From  this  address 
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it  appears  that  he  possessed,  or  professed  the 
knowledge  often  languages,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
science,  and  all  gymnastic  exercises  ;  that  his 
oratory  had  charmed  the  doge  and  senate  of 
Venice ;  and  diat  he  had  held  a  solemn  dis- 
putation before  the  university  of  Padua,  com- 
mencing with  an  extemporaneous  poem  in  its 
praise,  maintaining  a  contest  for  six  hours  with 
the  most  learned  professors,  on  Aristotelian 
philosophy  and  other  topics ;  and  finishing  with 
an  unpremeditated  effusion  in  praise  of  igno- 
rance. This  transaction  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1580.  The  next  and  last  scene  of 
his  exploits,  was  the  court  at  Mantua.  He  is 
said  to  have  killed,  in  a  duel,  a  famous  fencing- 
master,  who  had  triumphed  over  every  pre- 
ceding antagonist.  '1  he  duke  of  Mantua  made 
him  pieceptor  to  his  son,  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
a  dissolute  youth,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  stab- 
bed him  to  the  heart  with  a  weapon  which 
had  been  returned  to  him  by  Crichton,  whom 
he  had  attacked  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  hired 
assassins,  and  who  had  disarmed  him,  after 
having  killed  or  put  to  flight  his  associates. 
His  death  took  place  in  1582  or  1583* 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  questionable  his- 
tory of  this  modern  Amadis,  and  walking 
encyclopaedia,  who  would  probably  have  ap- 
appeared  to  more  advantage  if  the  national 
vanity  of  his  biographers  had  not  prompted 
them  to  magnify  the  value  and  importance 
of  his  deeds  and  acquirements.  "  The  admi- 
rable Crichton,"  says  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  "was  a  person  of  prodigious  capacity: 
but  there  is  no  proof  (that  I  know)  that  he  had 
an  atom  of  genius.  His  verses  that  remain  are 
dull  and  sterile.  He  could  learn  all  that  was 
known  of  any  subject ;  he  could  do  any  thing 
if  others  could  show  him  the  way  to  do  it. 
This  was  very  wonderful,  but  that  is  all  you 
can  say  of  it/'  The  verses  alluded  to,  are  four 
Latin  poems,  the  only  works  of  Crichton  ex- 
tant ;  which  are  faulty  in  language  and  prosody, 
and  possess  litde  merit  of  any  sort.  The  life 
of  this  phenomenon  has  been  written  in  an  ab- 
surd and  bomhastical  manner,  by  sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  the  translator  of  Rabelais ;  and  a 
recent  memoir  of  him  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  P.  Fraser  Tytler,  FRS^-,4i*tV«  Gen. 
Biog. 

CRILLON  (Louis  de  Berthon)  a  distin- 
guished captain,  and  a  knight  of  Malta,  was 
born  of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  court  at 
Venaissin,  in  1511.  At  die  age  of  fifteen  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Dreux, 
Jarnac,  and  Moncontour,  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  as- 
sisted at  the  siege  of  Roche  lie  in  1573.  Not- 
withstanding his  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion, 
he  took  part  with  his  lawful  king,  Henry  III, 
against  the  league,  and  was  created  mest re-de- 
camp of  his  regiment  of  guards,  and  knight  of 
his  orders.  The  king  proposing  to  him  to  as- 
sassinate the  duke  of  Guise,  Cnllon  refused  to 
be  concerned  it,  but  offered  to  fight  him.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  he  transferred  his 
services  to  that  prince,  repulsed  the  leaguers 
from  before  Boulogne,  and  in  159*  %u&o*ufa2&e\ 
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defended  MilMrcuf  against  the  army  of  Villars. 
There  was  scarcely  any  action  at  which  he  was 
not  present ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Arqucs, 
the  king  wrote  him  the  following  laconic  epis- 
tle :  "  Hang  yourself,  Crillon !  We  have  fought 
at  Arques,  and  you  were  not  there.  Adieu. 
brave  Crillon  !  I  love  you,  right  or  wrong." 
The  bad  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  life,  and  he  died  at  Avignon  in 
16 If),  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  in  proof  of  the  great  bravery 
and  soldierly  equanimity  of  Crillon.  among 
which  the  following  is  very  characteristic : — 
The  young  duke  of  Ciuise,  wishing  to  try  his 
courage,  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded  at  the 
door  of  his  lodging,  at  Marseilles,  where  he 
placed  two  horses  saddled.  He  then  ran  up 
stairs  and  awakened  Crillon,  whom  he  told 
that  the  enemy  hail  got  possession  of  the  town 
and  port,  and  pro|>osed  to  him  to  escajje,  rathe*- 
than  allow  the  victor  the  glo-y  of  making  him 
a  prisoner.  Crillon,  taking  his  arms,  quietly 
declared  that  it  was  better  to  die  sword  in 
hand,  than  survive  the  loss  of  the  place  ;  and 
was  descending  the  stairs,  when  the  duke 
burst  into  a  tit  of  laughter,  and  told  him  of 
the  trick.  Putting  on  a  stern  countenance,  he 
grasped  Guise  by  the  arm,  and  said,  with  an 
oath  :  "  Young  man,  never  again  amuse  your- 
self with  sounding  the  courage  of  a  mau  of  cha- 
racter. By  heaven  !  if  you  had  made  me  be- 
tray any  weakness,  1  would  have  stablied 
you." — Moreri.     Son  v.  Dirt,  I  Hit. 

CRILLON-MAHON  (Uwis  de  Bun  on 
des  Baibf.s  de  Qribiis,  duke  de)  a  descen- 
dant of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  "  seven  years' 
war"  in  Germany,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Foutenoi,  Hosbach,  and  Lut/elberg. 
Having  been  disappointed  in  a  scheme  ahich 
be  had  planned  for  conducting  an  invasiou  of 
England,  he  left  the  French  service,  and  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  immediately  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  During  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  when  th»*  latter  were  joined  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  duke  de  Crillon 
again  engaged  in  active  service.  In  178?, 
with  a  body  of  6,000  troops,  he  invaded  and 
took  the  island  of  Minorca;  and  he  also  com- 
manded at  the  famous  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
where  however  he  was  foiled  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  general  Klliot,  the  British  governor 
of  that  fortress.  In  the  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  France,  after  the  Revolution,  he 
took  no  part,  but  promoted  the  subsequent 
pacification.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  June  1796, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  A  volume  of  his  compo- 
sition, entitled  "  Memoires  Militaires,"  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1791. — Crillon  (Lewis 
Aiiianasms  Hamif.  Hfrtov  iif.)  brother  of 
the  duke,  was  an  ecclesiastic  and  agent-gene- 
ral to  the  clergy  of  France.  He  loved  and 
cultivated  literature,  attaching  himself  princi- 
pally to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  and 
polemic  theology.  He  died  at  Avignon  in 
ir^^BflLaUtjc-Uirec.    The  abbe  dc  Cril- 

'  -•  treatise,  entitled  ••  De 
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Pflonrn*  Morale/'  Ilaris,  177!.  8vo;  and  of 
41  Memoires  I'liilosopbiqucs  de  M.  le  fUr.-a 
de  •  *  •,  Chamdellan  de  S.  M.  I'lmp.  Keh*." 
1777,  1779,  4i  vols.  8vo. —  /*»<»£.  Unit.  Din, 
Mug,  ft  Hist,  ties  II.  M,  fin   I2mt.  .V. 

C  Riri  AS,  an  Athenian  of  noble  descfrt, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  eloquence,  and  studied 
philosophy  under  Socrates  :  but  Wis  private 
character  was  vicious,  and  in  his  political  ca- 
pacity he  was  a  turbulent  intriguer,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  I  laving  been  obliged 
to  retire  into  Thessaly,  lie  returned  home  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedemonian*, 
under  Lysauder,  and  was  appointed  one  of  tLt 
aristocratic  body,  called  the  ••  Thirty  Ty- 
rants." He  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  his 
associates  in  avarice  and  cruelty,  and  was  the 
grand  author  of  their  most  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive measures.  The  patriots,  whom  the 
tyrants  had  banished,  at  length  took  ana* 
against  them,  under  Thrasybulu*  ;  and  in  an 
attack  on  the  Pira-us,  Critias  was  killed,  400 
BC.  He  wrote  some  elegies,  which  arc 
quoted  by  Plutarch  and  Atliena*us. — B**ir. 
hloreri. 

CIUKSUS.  fifth  and  last    king  of  I.yriia, 
succeeded  his  father,  Alyattes,  about  .S/tf*  ISC. 
By  his  numerous  conquests   he  became  one  of 
the  richest  and  most    powerful   monarcli*  of 
his  time — "  the    wealth  of  Crorsus"   liaviog 
become  a  proverb.     I  (e  entertained  the  most 
learned  men  at  his  court ;  and  on  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  Athenian  legislator,  Solon,  be 
displayed  all  his  treasure,  and  then  asked  So- 
lon, whom   he  considered   the  most  fortunate 
man  he  ever  knew  1    Solon  named  Tellus,  a 
virtuous  Athenian,  who  died   righting  for  his 
country,  and  two  young  argives,  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  who  died  suddenly  in  the   temple  of 
Juno,  after  having  given  a  signal  instauce  of 
filial  piety.     Crorsus  then  asked :   '*  What  do 
you  think  of  me  V*     "I  pronounce  no  man 
fortunate  before  his  death,"  said  Solon.    Croc 
sus  dismissed  the  philosopher  with  contenvit, 
as  one  unacquainted  with   the  world.     Tbe 
conquests  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  making 
him  uneasy,   he  determined  to  check  his  pro* 
gress,  and  accordingly  consulted  the  most  ce- 
lebrated oracles  rcsj>ect;rg  the  event.     The 
oracle  of  Delphos  is  said  to  have  returned  for 
answer:     "  If  Cnrsus  cross    the   Halys,  he 
will  put  an  end  to  a  great  empire."     Inter- 
preting this  in  his  o**n  favour  he  marched  into 
Capadocia  with  a  large  force.     An   engage* 
ment  took  place  at  Sinope,  which  was  indeci- 
sive ;  but  the  licit  day  Crorsus  retreated  to 
Sardis,  which  was  at  length  taken  by  assault, 
BC.  .VI4,  and  Cnrsus   made   prisoner.     He 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  with  four- 
teen young  Lydians.      While   ascending  the 
pile,  he  recollected  the  words  of  Solon,  and  call- 
ed thrice  upon  his  name.    .Cyrus  enquired  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  and  on  the  cir- 
cumstances being  related  to  him,  he  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune,  that  he  pardoned  Crncsus,  and  received 
him  into  favour.      At  the  death  of  Cyrus,  lie 
recommended  Croesus  to  his  son   Cambyscs ; 
hut  that  vicious  prince  soon  began  to  ill* treat 
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!>im.  and  once  attempted  to  shoot  him.  Crcc- 
.-  us  escaped  ;  but  tiie  king  passed  sentence  of 
death  upon  him,  wliich  however  was  not  exe- 
cuted, and  Cambyses  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  seeing  him  alive,  though  he  punish- 
ed the  disobedience  of  his  officers  with  death. 
What  further  became  of  Croesus  is  unknown. 
— llertxlotus.     Plutarch.     Univ.  Hht. 

CROFT  (sir  Hekdkrt)  a  native  of  London, 
who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
entered  as  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Iun.  He 
however  relinquished  the  law  for  the  church, 
and  took  orders  in  1782,  but  he  never  held 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice.  He  devoted  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  first  publica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  a  small  volume,  en- 
tilled  "  Love  and  Madness,"  containing  let- 
ters supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  James  Hackman,  who  was  hanged  in 
1779,  for  shooting  Miss  Ray,  the  mistress  of 
lord  Sandwich,  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  and  to  whom  the  letters  are  chiefly 
addressed.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  life 
of  Young,  which  was  introduced  among  Dr 
Johnson's  poetical  biographies;  and  he  pub- 
lished proposals  for  au  improved  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. He  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1816. — Ann.  Biog. 

CROFf  (sir  Richard)  a  relative  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  successor  to  his  title.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
practised  for  some  years  as  a  surgeon  and  ac- 
coucheur, at  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire.  Hav- 
ing married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Denman,  the 
most  eminent  obstetrical  professor  of  his  time, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  gentleman,  succeeded  him  in  his  practice. 
His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  engaged  as 
the  attendant  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  whose  melancholy  death,  under  his 
care,  November  1817,  so  affected  his  spirits 
that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  a  few 
months  after,  by  shooting  himself  through  the 
head  with  a  pistol.  A  short  paper  of  his,  on 
a  professional  topic,  was  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal,  vol.  vii. — Original. 

CROFT  (William,  Mus.  Doct.)  a  native 
of  Nether  Eatington  in  Warwickshire,  born  in 
1677.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  and 
composed  various  anthems  and  hymns  of 
thanksgiving,  &c.  for  the  victories  gained 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  to  whom  he  was  organist,  as  well 
as  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  pub- 
lished in  1712,  a  book  containing  the  words  of 
all  the  anthems  used  at  St  Paul's,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  &c.  with  a  dissertation  on  church 
music  prefixed ;  and  in  17 15  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In  1724  Dr 
Croft  published,  by  subscription,  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  choral  music,  in  two  folio  vols., 
entitled  "  Musica  Sacra,"  containing  a  nu- 
merous selection  of  anthems,  and  a  fine  burial 
service.  He  died  in  1727 ;  his  decease  be- 
ing  much  accelerated  by  a  cold,  caught  during 
his  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
— Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

CROIUS  or  DE  CROI  (Jon*)  a  French 
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protestant  minister,  was  born  at  Use.*,  and  be* 
came  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Bexiers,  and 
afterwards  of  his  native  place.  He  was  tho 
author  of  several  works  replete  with  learning, 
and  which  show  his  acquaintance  with  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  general  literature,  and 
philology.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
principal — "  Specimen  Conjee  turarum  et  Ob- 
servationum  in  ouaedam  Originis  Irensi  et 
Tertulliani  Loca,'  and  "  Observations  sacra 
et  histories  in  Novum  Testamentum,"  1644. 
In  the  disputes  occasioned  by  Amyraut's  trea- 
tise "  On  Grace  and  Predestination,"  he  join- 
ed the  universal  is ts,  whose  sentiments  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  arminianisxn.  He 
died  in  1659. — Bayle.     Gen.  Diet. 

CROIX  DE  LA,  see  Petis. 

CROKE  (Richard)  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  he  pursued  his  studies 
both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  and  continued  abroad 
twelve  years.  At  Leipsic  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  he  also  resided  at  Lou- 
vain  for  some  time,  in  the  same  capacity.  Re- 
turning home,  he  was  in  1522  made  public 
orator,  and  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge.  In 
1524  he  proceeded  DD.,  and  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  natural 
son  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
by  the  king  to  consult  the  universities  in  Italy 
on  the  subject  of  the  royal  divorce.  On  hia 
return  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  King's  college,  after  the  suppression 
of  which,  he  resided  at  Exeter  college  on  a 
pension.  He  also  held  the  living  of  Long 
Buckby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1558.  Croke  was  one  of  the  first  Eng- 
lishmen who  cultivated  Greek  literature,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  important  philologi- 
cal treatises. — Berkenhout's  Biog.  Lit. 

CRONKNGK  (John  Frederic,  Baron 
von).     See  Kronegk. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  in  English  history,  was  the 
son  of  Robert,  the  second  son  of  sir  Henry 
Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon.  The  father  of  the  protector,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  brewer,  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Ely, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  union  was  Oliver,  who 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  25th  April, 
1599.  He  was  educated  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and  then 
removed  to  Sydney  college,  Cambridge,  bat 
after  no  long  stay,  he  returned  home  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  »He  was  then  sent  to 
study  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  restless  and  dissipated.  He 
is  said  indeed  to  have  displayed  much  strength 
of  temper,  and  little  predilection  for  serious 
acquirement  during  the  whole  of  his  youth,  a 
little  Latin  being  deemed  the  extent  of  his 
scholarship.  His  irregularities  however  could 
not  have  lasted  very  long,  as  he  married  in  his 
twenty- first  year,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
sir  James  Bourchier  of  Essex,  on  which  event 
ho  settled  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  assumed 
much  gravity,  and  an  entire  change  of  depot* 


i 
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Bent.    In  1625  lie  ni  ele, 
Huntingdon,  in  the  iirst  parlii 

maternal  uncle,  air  Thomea  Stewart,  lie  re- 
move,! to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  nnd  openly  deserting 
the  church  of  liigland,  attached  himself  to  the 
puritans.  Ai  thi*  time  lie  is  described,  by  a 
physician,  who  attended  die  family,  n*  a  va- 
pourish and  fanciful  mm,  possessing  very  sin- 
understanding  wu  always  more  or  leu  tinged 
with  en  thulium.  He  wu  a  member  of  tire 
parliament  of  Itiifl.  aiul  being  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  of  religion,  much  distinguish- 
ed  himself  by  hit  teal  against  popery.  On 
hia  return   to  tbe  country  his  attachment  to 


w  England,  but  waa  pi 


ir  the  town  uf  Cambridge. 


of    16 
admitted   into 


a.  Id  1645, 
d  to  levy  foiccB.  be 
went  iluvvn  to  Cambridge  and  rained  a  troop 
of  horse,  of  which  he.  took  command,  by  com- 
mission, from  the  carl  of  Essex.  He  made 
Cambridge  bis  he  ad -quarters,  and  acted  with 
Considerable  rigour  towards  the  university. 
Owiny  to  several  spirited  enterprisea,  among 
which  wu   the  surprisal  of  a  derail  of 


bled    t 


tofit.  he  wasei 


.   regtm. 


which    he 
ininuu-s  of 

the  celebrated  Hampden  arc  preserved,  from 
which  it  appeara  that  be  Bought  to  fill  up  hia 
Tanks  by  stout  men  of  gravity,  who  were  im- 
bued with  the  religious  zeal  of  puritaniam, 
Hia  levies,  we  arc  told,  consisted  of  substan- 
tial freeholders  and  their  eons,  who  all  knew 
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nant- general  o 

horse  at  the 
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.  where   hia 

battle  of  .Mar 

cavalry  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
obtained  (lie  name  of  Ironsides.  Ho  equally 
dial iii nuit In- J  himself  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  was  soon  deemed  the  head  of  the 
body  called  Independents,  who  at  this  time 
began  to  take  the  lead.  This  ]»rty.  doubtless 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  passed  the  famous 
nelf-denyini;  ordinance,  which  excluded 
member  of  both  houses  fmm  military 
mand,   except  himself,     Hy  th' 


thee: 


of  Man 
dtheeo: 


maid  of  the  ai 
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Thomas  Fairfax.  Cromwell  acted 
nally  nnder  this  offices  aa  hentenant-g 
~~i  continued    to    distinguish  himself  i 

totally  ruined  the  roved  cause,  br  lb 

a  victory  of  Nnseby  in  June  loli. 

minatioo  of  the  war,    hy  the  denier 


laged  matters,  that  the  i 
Fairfax  was  excepted,  being  in  reality  hi 
that  officer,  although  a  brave  soldier  i 
honest  man,  being  altogether  unable  u 
hia  great  ascendancy.  From  this  time 
well  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  tbe I 
affairs,  alternately  deceiving  tbe  ana 
parliament,  and  the  king,  aa  it  suited  h 
poraiy  views,  but  in  point  of  tact,  aim; 
ing  on  the  devotion  of  the  former.  At 
hy  hia  instigation,  comet  Joyce  seised  t 
son  of  the  king  at  Ilolmby-houae,  and  I 
him  to  the  head-quartet*  of  the  armi 
some  time  the  captive  monarch  was 
with  great  respect,  and  it  even  eeenu 
Cromwell  intended  Co  restore  bun, 
however  was  probably  mere  acting,  foe 
that  Charles  waa  regaining  respect  aoi 
deration,  during   hia   residence   at  Hi 

id  witl 


of  his  personal  safety,  and  the  perplex 
uarch  was  induced  to  cake  the  rash  atop 
so  unfortunately  placed  him  in  the  col 
Hammond,  governor  of  the  Iale  of  Wig 
second  civil  war  then  arose,  in  wh 
Scotch  and  aome  of  the  former  paxlii 
rians  joined  the  royaliats,  with  a  new  ti 
tain  the  monarchy.  Nothing  conld 
the  promptitude  and  military  skill  di 
by  Cromwell  on  this  emergency.  Rapid 
ling  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Wi 
proceeded  to  tbe  north,  and  utterly  di 
the  Scottish  invaders  in  a  single  battle, 
settling  Scotland,  by  placing  all  powr 
in  the  hands  of  hie  adherents,  be  rebn 
London,  where  parliament  had  comr 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  which  appearing 
to  come  to  a  conclusion,  n  detachment 
army  again  seised  the  person  of  Chaxle 
lodged  him  in  Hnrat  Castle  ;  while  thei 
federates  in  London  purged  the  honse  of 
mons,  by  expelling  the  members  who  wi 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  them. 
fate  of  the  king  now  drew  on  apace;  at 

ger  of  the  catastrophe.  He  acted  hi 
with  his  usual  self-possession  and  hypi 
although  hia  conduct  was  sufficiently  oi 
some  respects  ;  aa  he  sat  upon  the  trial,  ■ 
the  death  warrant,  and  urged  on  the  c 
tion.  Upon  this  event,  which  camp 
changed  the  form  of  the  constitution,  a  c> 
of  state  was  formed,  of  which  Cromwel 
came  principal  member  ;  and  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  repreaa  that  delibe 
spirit  in  the  army,  which  he  had  himae 
mented,  several  mutinies  ensued,  whit 
put  down  as  usual,  by  his  decision,  prompcj 
guile,  and  severity.  The  state  of  Ireland 
demanded  notice,   when   tliree   parti— 
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native  catholics,  the  royalists,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians, were  iu  arms  against  each  other. 
Cromwell  undertook  the  command,  with  the 
title  of  lord  lieutenant,  and  very  ample  powers  ; 
and  acting  with  his  usual  vigorous  dispatch, 
he  stormed  Drogheda,  which  was  defended  by 
2500  troo)>s,  and  exercising  the  law  of  arms 
with  the  most  relentless  rigour,  not  more  than 
thirty  it  is  supposed  escaped  military  execu- 
tion. He  soon  after  treated  Wexford  in  the 
same  manner,  where  even  the  blood  of  women 
stained  the  swords  of  his  merciless  soldiery. 
By  these  severities  he  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Irish,  that  one  spring  campaign  nearly  re- 
duced the  island  ;  and  constituting  lreton  his 
deputy,  in  June  1650  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  London.  At  this  time  Charles  II  had  been 
invited  into  Scotland,  where  an  army  was  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  and  Fair- 
fax, having  scruples  as  a  presbyterian,  declin-. 
ing  the  command,  Cromwell  marched  into 
Scotland  with  22,000  chosen  troops,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  which  the 
Scotch  army,  owing  to  the  enthusiastic  pre- 
sumption of  the  attendant  clergy,  were  most 
shamefully  defeated.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh 
surrendered,  and  various  other  successes  im- 
mediately succeeded  ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
Charles  took  the  bold  resolution  of  trying  his 
fortune  in  England.  Cromwell  followed  with 
all  possible  speed,  but  the  royalists  had  reach- 
ed Worcester  before  he  came  up  with  them ; 
where,  on  September  3,  1651,  he  obtained 
what  he  called  his  "  crowning  victory  ;"  at- 
tended with  nearly  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  royal  army,  which  was  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  his  own*  The  victor  now  return- 
ed triumphantly  to  London,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  parliament,  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  magistracy  in  procession  ;  and  the  sum 
of  4000/.  per  annum,  was  settled  on  him  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates.  He  was  now  so  great, 
that  he  could  aspire  to  power  without  compe- 
tition ;  and  aware  that  the  parliament  had  be- 
come odious  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  began 
to  talk  about  an  establishment.  He  made 
little  secret  of  his  views,  until  at  length,  on 
April  20,  1653,  he  entered  die  house  of  Com- 
mons, with  his  soldiers,  pulled  the  speaker  out 
of  his  chair,  bade  his  men  take  away  that  bau- 
ble, the  mace,  and  then  locked  up  the  doors. 
'I  hus  characteristically  terminated  the  famous 
Long  Parliament ;  and  with  equal  ease  he  dis- 
solved the  council  of  state.  Desiring  how- 
ever a  more  specious  source  of  authority,  he 
summoned  another  parliament  of  142  persons, 
by  warrants  under  his  own  hand,  which  body 
was  nick -named,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
puritanic  members,  a  leather-seller,  "  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament."  This  ignorant  crew  were 
soon  after  involved  in  so  much  perplexity,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  resigned,  and  Crom- 
well cavalierly  dismissed  the  rest.  The  council 
of  officers  then  ;igain  assumed  supreme  authority; 
snd  drew  up  an  instrument  of  government,  which 
placed  the  alminisration  on  Cromwell  and  a 
select  council :  conferring  on  the  former  the  of- 
ti  e  of  "  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,   aud   Ireland."     Accord* 
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ingly  on  December  16,  165.1,  being  then  of 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  was  invested  with  this 
high  trust  in  Westminster  Hall.  Cromwell  is 
henceforth  to  be  viewed  as  the  virtual  sove- 
reign of  a  great  nation  ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  management  of  public  affairs  with 
equal  vigour  and  judgment.  He  immediately 
made  a  peace  with  Holland,  between  which 
and  the  English  republic,  a  blon-ly  naval  war 
had  for  some  time  past  been  maintained.  He 
formed  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
and  closely  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Swe- 
den. Owing  to  the  rivalry  b-  'ween  France 
and  Spain,  he  was  also  courted  by  both 
those  states ;  and  he  is  now  thought  to 
have  greatly  erred  in  giving  tho  preference 
to  the  former,  white  rising  predominance 
was,  at  that  time,  less  obvious,  than  the  more 
dazzling  but  declining  influence  of  Spain.  In 
his  domestic  government,  setting  aside  his 
own  usurpation,  he  is  respected  for  his  dislike 
to  religious  persecution,  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  care  to  nil  the  courts 
of  law  with  able  judges.  He  also  displayed 
great  zeal  for  justice  between  roan  and  man  ; 
and  although  he  was  severe  in  punishing  con- 
spiracies against  himself,  he  was  not  wantonly 
cruel ;  and  on  various  occasions  acted  with 
great  moderation  towards  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  disaffected.  Finding  a  parliament  ne- 
cessary after  all,  to  sanction  his  raising  money, 
and  other  acts  of  power,  he  summoned  one 
according  to  a  very  enlarged  plan ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
that  he  almost  immediately  found  himself  in 
danger  of  being  deposed  by  it,  and  in  five 
months  was  obliged  to  dissolve  it.  In  1655 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land among  the  royalists,  of  w..ich,  by  his 
spies  and  emissaries,  Cromwell  was  duly  in- 
formed ;  and  he  just  allowed  it  to  get  to  a 
point  which  would  enable  him  to  stifle  it  in 
the  blood  of  its  principal  contrivers.  Amidst 
this  disquietude  he  declared  war  against  Spain, 
an  act  which  was  preceded  by  the  unjustifiable 
measure  of  seizing  400,000/.  of  Spanish  pro- 
perty ;  indeed,  pillage  was  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  these  hostilities.  The  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  under  Penn  and  Ve- 
nables  followed,  which  howevet secured  nothing 
but  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  glorious  naval 
successes  of  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean  how- 
ever raised  the  protector's  government  very  high 
in  the  esteem  of  foreigners  ;  one  consequence  of 
which  was,  a  treaty  with  France,  whereby  the 
exiled  royal  family  were  obliged  to  quit  that 
country.  The  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  England, 
when  taken  from  Spain  by  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  England,  w;"t  also  deem- 
ed a  very  honourable  event  in  t  protector's 
reign.  After  the  dissolution  of  parliament  ha. 
domestic  government  was  little  more  than  a 
military  despotism,  as  is  evident  from  the  issue 
of  an  ordinance  to  levy  z  fine  of  the  tenth  of 
the  income  of  all  who  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king ;  as  also  the  appointment  of  military  dis- 
tricts, under  the  command  of  major-generals, 
who  might  confine  all  suspecf?d  persons  at 
pleasure.    Yet  with  all  this  power  a  naxtisv 
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ment  was  still  deemed  necessary,  and  one  was 
accordingly  assembled  in  1656 ;  from  which 
two  hunched  members  being  excluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  required  oaths,  the  remainder 
passed  money  bills  at  their  master's  pleasure. 
A  further  piece  of  complaisance  was  however 
expected  from  them.  In  a  project  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  government,  brought  forward  un- 
der the  title  of  •'  The  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice  ;"  a  blank  was  left  for  the  designation 
of  the  supreme  governor,  which  Cromwell  was 
anxious  to  have  filled  up  with  the  word  lung. 
The  obsequious  parliament,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, found  that  there  was  nothing  offensive 
in  this  word;  but  Cromwell,  perceiving  that 
it  did  not  go  down  with  some  of  his  best 
friends  and  supporters,  was  content  to  continue 
the  title  of  protector,  and  he  was  reinaug united 
by  this  sort  of  parliamentary  authority,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation,  on  the  t'oth  June, 
1656.  He  then  attempted  to  frame  a  new 
house  of  Lords,  but  the  ancient  nobility  always 
forbore  to  appear  in  it.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Killing  no 
Murder  ;"  in  which  the  author,  colonel  Titus, 
boldly  argued  in  favour  of  tyrannicide.  This 
book  so  alarmed  the  protector  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  semblance  of  lawful  authority,  that  he 
grew  obviously  more  melancholy,  and  never 
went  abroad  afterwards  without  loaded  pistols, 
and  armour  beneath  his  apparel.  Mew  con- 
spiracies were  also  detected,  and  several  cava- 
liers suffered,  among  whom  was  Dr  Ilcwett,  a 
clergyman,  whose  life  even  the  entreaties  of  the 
protector's  favourite  daughter,  Mrs  Clay]K>le, 
could  not  save  ;  and  that  lady  dying  soon  after, 
and  upbraiding  her  father  in  her  last  moments, 
his  peace  of  mind  became  seriously  affected.  A  t 
length,  tormented  with  cares  and  anxieties  of 
every  kind,  his  robust  constitution  gave  way, 
and  he  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which 
terminated  in  an  intermittent,  and  so  weak- 
ened him,  that  his  physician  began  to  despair. 
Buoyed  up  by  a  remnant  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  formed  so  strange  an  elemental  portion 
of  his  character,  he  himself  however  seemed 
certain  of  recovery  ;  and  his  fanatical  chap- 
lains asserted  that  they  had  received  positive 
assurances  from  heaven  to  that  effect.  They 
were  notwithstanding  completely  mistaken,  for 
he  grew  visibly  worse,  and  at  length  becoming 
lethargic,  he  died  on  the  3d  September,  1658. 
aged  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months.  A  very 
magnificent  funeral  was  immediately  decreed, 
and  all  the  poets  of  the  time  celebrated  his 
memory  in  their  effusions.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Huroet,  Oliver  died  very  timely  for 
his  character  as  a  great  man ;  it  being  more 
than  probable  that  he  could  not  long  have 
maintained  the  power  which  he  had  so  artfully 
acquired.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  stood  critically 
situated,  as  both  republicans  and  royalists 
were  exasperated  at  his  exaltation  j  and  the 
force  by  which  he  supplied  the  place  of  legal 
right  and  public  attachment,  was  becoming 
daily  more  formidable  to  himself.  The  general 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  best  es- 
timated from  his  actions  ;  and  from  those  it  is 
a*  urn*"*'**1*  **  deny  the  greatness  of  his  abi- 
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lities,    as  the  deceptive   obliquity    by  wLtcb 
they  were  degraded.      What  is  so  freqoen'h 
true  in  regard  to  usurpers,    may  be  fairly  ob- 
served of  him — that  he  was   fit  to  rule  had  hi 
been  entitled  to  do  so  ;  and  as  it  was,  be  i> 
doubtedly   exalted    the   English  name,  by  Li 
political  vigour  and  capacity,  in  the  e-iimnuoo 
of  all   Europe.     His   military   talents  wcrr  d 
the  first  order ;  and  the  promptitude  and  <lt-o- 
sion  of  his  conduct  on  all  occasions,  exHubiu-d 
that  energetic  self-reliance,  which  is  uniformly 
one  of  the  primary  elements  of  exulted  tajii- 
bility.     Without  adverting"  to  his  share  in  tc* 
death  of  Charles,  which,  in  common  with  many 
others,  he  might  deem  merited  or  nece«.itv 
that  he  was  occasionally   cruel   is   undeniable 
nor  is  it  a  sufficient  excuse   to  observe,  that  k 
was  only  when  politically  convenient,  or  for 
more  decisive  results  in  the  field.     The  niwt 
disgusting  imputation  against   Cromwell,  m 
his  religious  hyprocrisy  ;  and  it  is  a  problem 
for  the  student  in  human  character  to  decide, 
how  far  his  puritanic  convictions  really  affect^ 
his  conduct — a  question  winch,  by  the  way,  lie 
might  scarcely  have  In-en  able  to  answer  him- 
self.     Generally  speaking,    men  of  his  cium 
assume  the  most  prevaleut  and  heart -stirring 
jargon  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  :    and 
puritanism,  doubtless,  gave  the  tone  to  that  of 
Cromwell.    There  is  some  reason  however  to 
believe  that  his  early  convictions  were  not  onlv 
real,  but  that  they  never  entirely  lo*t  their  huld 
upou  his  mind  ;  and  the  history  of  the  French 
league,   and   similar  historical    perio*ls,    will 
show  the  perfect  compatibility  of  stern  reli- 
gious bigotry  with  great  qualities   and   com- 
manding political  genius.     For*  the  rest,  not- 
withstanding his  character  for  closeness  and 
design,   nobody    would  converse    with   more 
openness  and  frankness  than  Oliver,  with  those 
of  whose  honesty  he  had  a  good  opinion  ;  and 
he  often   listened  to  advice  with  patience  and 
cordiality.     It  was  fortunate,  considering  the 
temper  of  his  chief  supporters,  that  he  paid  a 
respect  to  literature,  as  it  prevented  many  in- 
juries to   learning  wliich  fanaticism  was  dis- 
posed to  offer.    To  conclude,  his  private  life 
was  uniformly  moral  and  commendable ;   his 
household  was  administered  with  decency  and 
frugality,    and  he  was  a  good  husband  and 
father.     He  had  six  children,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters — Richard,  who  succeeded  him 
in   the  protectorate,  and  who  died  in  1712 ; 
Henry,    lord   lieutenant    of    Ireland,    under 
bis  father,  who  died  in  1674;  Bridget,  mar- 
ried first  to  Ireton,  and  afterwards  to  Fleet- 
wood ;  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Clavpole. 
esq.  of  Northamptonshire  ;  Mary,  married  to 
lord  Fauconberg  ;  and  Frances,  married  first 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  to  sir 
John  Russel  of  Cambridgeshire* — Biog.  BriU 
Aikin  $  (»'.  Niatr. 

CROMWELL  (Oi.iveiO  the  great-grand. 
son  of  Henry  Cromwell.  He  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  practised  as  a  solicitor 
in  London  during  many  years,  and  also  held 
the  office  of  clerk  to  St  Thomas's  hospital. 
He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Theobalds,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  descendants  of  hit 
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ancestor,  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  be  died  at 
Cheshunt  Park,  Hertfordshire,  May  31,  1821, 
aged  seventy -nine.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  his  sons  Richard  and  Henry,  illustrated 
by  Original  Letters,  and  other  Family  Papers." 
— Ann.  R'g. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas)  earl  of  Essex,  a 
rnan  of  great  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney 
in  Surrey,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1490. 
His  early  years  are  not  much  known  ;  but  he 
found  some  means  of  gratifying  his  inclination 
for  travelling,  as  we  find  him  employed  as 
clerk  to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp.  In 
l.>10  he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  became  his  confidential  servant, 
being  employed  by  him  in  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance. On  his  master's  disgrace,  in  1529, 
Cromwell  defended  him  with  great  spirit  in  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  and  opposed  the  articles  of  treason 
cgainst  Wolsey  so  effectually,  that  they  could 
not  pass.  After  the  cardinal's  death  he  was 
taken  into  the  king's  service,  into  which  he 
entered  with  zeal,  but  with  little  considera- 
tion or  regard  for  others.  He  formed  a  pro- 
ject for  raising  a  sum  of  money  from  the  clergy, 
by  involving  them  all  in  the  charge  of  a  pr<r- 
munire,  on  pretence  of  the  illegality  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  taken  to  the  poj>e  by  the  bishops 
on  consecration.  By  this  threat,  with  the 
king's  authority,  he  extorted  from  them  the 
sum  of  120,000/.  He  was  soon  after  knighted, 
and  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  in  1.134  bo- 
came  principal  secretary  of  state  and  master  of 
»he  rolls.  In  l.iS5  he  was  appointed  visitor- 
general  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  in 
order  to  their  suppression.  In  this  office  he 
acted  with  great  severity  and  injustice,  and 
numerous  instances  are  related  of  the  illegal 
violence  with  which  he  forced  a  surrender  from 
the  monks  and  nuns.  His  services  were  well 
received  by  the  king,  and  rewarded  by  the  si- 
tuation of  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  the  title  of  ba- 
ron Cromwell  of  Okeham.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  pope's  supremacy,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, being  created  the  king's  vicar-general, 
and  he  used  all  his  influence  to  promote  the  Re- 
formation, to  which  he  was  inclined  by  con- 
viction as  well  as  interest.  He  caused  articles 
of  religion  to  be  published  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity, differing  greatly  from  those  of  the  Romish 
church,  acknowledging  only  three  sacraments, 
aud  speaking  doubtfully  of  purgatory.  He  pa- 
tronised Coverdale's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  directed  a  copy  to  be  provided  for  every 
parish  church.  He  was  made  chief  justice, 
itinerant  of  the  forests  beyond  Trent,  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  finally,  in  1339,  earl  of  Es- 
sex, and  lord  high  chamberlain.  In  propor- 
tion to  his  honours  and  riches,  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  increased  against  him.  The  nobility  were 
offended  at  one  of  so  mean  birth  being  admit- 
tfi  Into  their  order,  and  the  clergy  and  catbo- 
\Lu>  considered  him  as  their  greatest  enemy. 
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He  made  himself  still  more  odious,  by  his  jo« 
just  proceedings  in  procuring  bills  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  condemnation  of  persons  on  thi 
charge  of  treason,  without  a  hearing ;  among* 
whom  the  countess  of  Salisbury  and  mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  of  the  blood  royal,  were 
sentenced  to  death.  He  at  length  fell  into 
disgrace  with  the  king,  for  the  interest  he  took 
in  promoting  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
from  whom,  being  a  Lutheran,  he  expected 
support.  Her  person  proving  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  Henry,  he  fell  in  love  with  Catha- 
rine Howard,  a  lady  allied  to  the  principal 
catholic  families ;  and  in  consequence  of  her 
influence  and  his  displeasure,  Cromwell  was 
arrested  at  the  council -table  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
condemned  in  his  own  manner,  without  a  hear- 
ing. During  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  Terr 
humble  letter  to  the  king,  concluding  with 
these  words :  "  Written  with  a  quaking  hand, 
and  most  sorrowful  heart,  of  your  most  sorrow- 
ful subject."  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  July  28,  1540,  declaring  that  he  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  from  which 
he  confessed  he  had  been  seduced.  Notwith- 
standing his  interested  and  unjust  conduct,  it 
seems  agreed  that  he  bore  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  was  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  willing  to  benefit  the  deserving.  He  has 
received  two  very  opposite  characters  from  the 
two  contending  parties  ;  the  jirotestants  prais- 
ing him  for  his  industry  and  solidity,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  important  affairs,  and  the  papists  dwel- 
ling on  his  violence,  ambition,  and  injustice* 
One  trait  in  his  character  certainly  did  him 
credit :  he  always  gratefully  returned  any  fa- 
vours he  had  received  while  in  a  humble  con- 
dition. He  left  a  son,  who  was  created  lord 
Cromwell,  which  title  remained  in  the  family 
for  several  generations. — Biog,  Brit. 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de)  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Lausanne,  in  1 660.  He  was  originally 
designed  for  the  military  profession,  but  disco- 
vering an  inclination  for  literature,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  it,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  progress  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  under  able  professors  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne,  applying  himself  particularly 
to  the  writings  of  ])escartes.  In  1682  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Ley  den,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Paris;  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Father  Malle- 
branche,  who,  with  ether  celebrated  men, 
vainly  endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion.  On  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  ordained  minister,  appointed 
honorary  professor,  and  remained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Lausanne.  In  1699  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  and  of  philosophy  in 
the  academy  of  Lausanne,  and  appointed  rector 
in  1706,  aud  again  in  1722.  In  1724  he  was 
chosen  mathematical  and  philosophical  profes 
sor  at  the  university  at  Groningeo  ;  and  two 
years  after,  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royai 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  and  at  the  ansa* 
time  appointed  tutor    to  onn.ee>  ¥t*A»nsi*.  *sV 
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nf  a  number  of  works  dittingnithed  far  Ibrii 
learning,  liberality,  and  ecutencit.  The  prin- 
cipal are — "  A  System  at  Kr-ne  linn*  that  may 
contribute  to  the  Illustration  and  Eitension 
of  Knowledge,  or  a  new  Essay  on  Logic,"  in 
6  toIi,  ltfmo,  1741;  "Summa  Logica  cum 
adjuncts  pncfalione  Jo  Logici  Officio  ft  Ln- 
gine  uli  liter  etponeuiba  vernMethodo."  I7«j 
"  A  Treatise  on  Education ;"  "  Eiamen  du 
Pyrrhonlsme  ancienne  et  modeme  ;"  "Ueo- 
metric  dti  Lilies  et  de*  Surface*  rrctilignes  el 
eirculairet  ;"  '■  Eiameu  de  1'Kssai  Ue  M. 
l'ope  ;"  "  Comraentaire  *ur  la  Traduction  da 
I'tCssai  du  M.  l'ope,  de  J'Abbe  du  Ili-m-l  ;" 
"Traitc.  du  Heau;"  •' A  TreatUe  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  in  which  the  hypo' hem 
of  Leibnitr  and  Wolff,  respecting  the  pre-csta- 
hlithed  harmony,    are    combated.   -   Ho   also 

physics,  and  mathematics,      lie  died  at  Lau- 

CBUWKE  (Joim)  n'drama'ti 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  came  to  England 
and  applied  hinuelf  to  literature,  by  which  he 
•nmi  became  known,  and  mi  nominated  Ly 
Charles  11  to  write  the  "  Marque  of  Calisto." 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  two  partiet,  after 
tha  pretended  discovery  of  tlio  popish  plot, 
Crowne  embraced  the  tory  party,  and  wrote  a 
comedy  called  ■'  The  City  1'olitki,"  in  ordei 
to  fipoee  the  whigs.    Though  — '    ""'"   ' 


cue 

Song.  About  the  same  time  he  entei 
order*,  and  received  the  vicarage  nf  II, 
iu  Middlesex.  Jn  17SO-3I  be  wi>  in 
to  the  united  parishea  of  St  Maty  Sui 
...I  ....  MaryMountsbawin  Lendo 


a  mi  bi 


He  i 


.  residentiary  of  Hf 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  archdeacon  o( 
In  17*i  he  published  "  Fable*  of  .¥» 
others,  translated  into  Engliah,  with  ii 
tire  oppiicatioos  ;"  which  work  it  mo 
linguithed  for  the  utility  of  the  rnavimt 
it  contains  than  for  the  elegance  of  in 
lie  was  also  the  author  of  "  Scripture 
lies ;  bring  a  View  or  the  original  Con« 
and  sul>sei|uent  Ml- volutions  in  the  Ii 
ment,  Religious  and  Civil,  of  that  Peoj 
of  whom  llie  Saviour   of  the   Wet'  ' 


i  the  liiu! 


:n  his  m 


r,  Crow 


likewise  wrote  a  poem,  called 
Manual,"  said  in  the  preface  to  be  .1 
Marvel's,  but  more  like!  v,  tlie  production 
rditor.  I  le  published,  'besides  several  ] 
dedications,  sermon*,  «c.  ;  and  was  en: 
with  tome  others,  in  a  translation  of 
-Metamorphoses.— Hi,.-.  Brit. 
I  CROZE  (Mithvhin  VavtSL-na  de 
French  writer,  distinguished  for  hit  act 
ance  with  Oriental  literature.  He  n 
in  1661, at  Kantet,  where  his  father 
merchant,  who,  being  fond  of  letter*,  bo- 
on I  lis  son  a  good  education.  At  a  nr 
ago  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  i 
only  added  to  liis  stock  of  general  know 
1         '      made  bimtelf    ncuuainted   wit 


irt,  and  openly  solicited  the  payment 
of  money  promised  him  ;  after  which  he  be- 
came remisa  in  hit  attendance  at  St  James's. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign,  he  grew  tired 

of  writing,  and  solicit  '  ' 


nother  comedy,  of  which 
Charles  II  furnished  the  plot,  and  he  pro- 
duced "  Sir  Courtly  Nice.''  The  play  wai 
just  ready  to  appear,  when,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  rehearsal,  he  was  informed  of  the  king's 
death.  This  was  a  serero  blow  ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  lire  by  hia  wits.  When  he  died  is 
uncertain,  hut  he  was  bring  in  17(13.  He  was 
tlie  author  ofaeventeen  play*;  of  a  romance 
called  "  I'andion  and  Amphigeria ;"  and  a 
burlesque  poem,  "  Lhenrida,"  jiartly  imitated 
from  lioileau't  l.utrin.  Hia  merit  lay  chiefly 
in  hia  comedies  i  the  tragedies  are  verv  poor. 
Dry  den,  who  was  jealous  nf  him,  used  to  com- 
pliment him  when  any  of  hit  piecel  failed,  and 
was  cold  to  him  if  tbey  succeeded. — Cifcfttr'i 
Licri.     liiaq.  Dram,     tiptnee't  Au,-cil"lei. 

CHOXAIJ,  (S.«n.)  an  Ivngluh  divine, 
was  educated  ut  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  lie  du- 
tinguiihed  himself  by  his  attachment  to  the 
whig  interest ;  and  by  the  piece*  which  he  pub- 
lished in  favour  of  that  party,  in  the  latter  jian 
of  the  reign  of  ipieen  Anne,  and  in  that  of 
George  I,  which  were  not  without  merit,  but 
are  now  forgotten,  to  1730  he  published  a 
hoe  traaslatiunor  rather  imitation  of  Salomon 't 


77,  he  found  t 

fairs  of  his  family  deranged,  a  circum 
which  partly  induced  him  to  become  a 
bereft  he  Benedictine  congregation  of  St. 
a:  Sanmur.  Here  he  gave  hinuelf  entir 
ttudy,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  b. 
profound  scholar.  After  a  time,  bcci 
dissatisfied  with  hit  religious  profeskiu 
went  to  llaail,  and  made  bit  abjuration  < 
Catholic  faith  in  1696.  Shortly  after  1 
moved  to  llcrlin,  where  lie  was  appoint 
brarian  to  the  Academy  of  Science*,  * 
pension  of  200  crowns.  He  formed  ai 
uuaiatanre  with  the  celebrated  Leibnitt 
n-liom  he  carried  on  an  eiteutive  literar 
reapnndence.  Notwithstanding  some  el 
oilers  of  preferment  elsewhere,  La  Croze 
tinned  at  lie  rlin  till  his  death,  which  hapj 
iu  17.iy.  Ilia  principal  work*  are — " 
toire  da  Chrittiauisme  de*  Indcs  ."  ■■  Hii 
du  Clirieiituitine  d'Armenie  et  d'Ethia] 
»nd  a  Dictiounry  of  the  Coptic  Langi 
which  did  not  make  iis  appearance  till  1 
when  it  wai  published  at  Oxford  by 
Hoidu.  Iji  Croie  also  left  several  i 
learned  works  in  manuscript  ;  and  hit 
rary  correspondence  with  contemporary  ■ 
lars,    was  e.bted    by  prufetsor  Chi   at  I 

sic.  I74S-1U,  8  ml*  -Ito .lifcin'i  G.  Bi, 

Cia'l)EN(Ai.rvANo.n)alitermrytt* 
memorable  fur  the  singularity  of  hit  cliar 
and  pergonal  odventurei.  He  was  bur 
littl  nt  Abvnhta   in   Scotland,   wh-n 


c  u  u 

father  wm  a  respectable  tradesman  ;  and  lie  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Marischal  college, 
probably  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  minis- 
ter of  the  kirk.     Incipient  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity however  prevented  him  from  embracing 
the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and  while  he  la- 
boured under  this  malady  he  became  passion- 
ately attached  to  th*  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
and  notwithstanding   his  addresses  were  re- 
jected, he  continued  his  attentions  iu  a  manner 
so  annoying  to  the  object  of  thein,  lhat  her 
friends  had  recourse  to  the  civil   power,  and 
Cruden  was  committed  to   prison.       On  his 
liberation  his  feelings  were  terribly  shocked, 
by  the  information   that    his  inamorata  had 
proved   less  cruel  to  another  lover,  and  had 
lost  her  character,  by  becoming  a  mother  with- 
out being  a  wife.     Cruden  removed  from  Aber- 
deen to  London  about  1722,  and  for  some  years 
supported   himself  by  giving  private  instruc- 
tions in  classical  literature.     He  was  then  set- 
tled for  a  short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  same  manner.     In 
1732  he  returned  to  London,  and  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
tie  voting  his  leisure  to  the  compilation  of  a 
"  Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment," which  was  published  in  1737,  in  one 
volume,  4to.      This  work  was   dedicated   to 
queen  Caroline,  whose  death,  a  few  days  after 
receiving  the  presentation  copy,  disappointed 
the  sanguine  ho]>es  of  patronage  formed  by  the 
compiler,  and  probably    proved   the  exciting 
cause  of  a  renewed  fit  of  insanity.     His  friencts 
placed  him  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  at  Bcth- 
nal  Green,  whence  he  made  his  escajie  ;  and 
soon  after  brought  an  action  against  the  per- 
sons by  whom  he  had  been  confined,  which 
terminated  in  a  nonsuit.     He  vented  his  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  result  of  the  trial  in  pamph- 
lets, which  display  a  strange  mixture  of  men- 
tal acuteness  and  hallucination.     1  he  period 
of  his  life  immediately  subsequent  to  this  trans- 
action, whs  spent  iu  tranquillity ;  and  he  re- 
sumed the  employment  of  corrector  of  the  press, 
:md    superintended    the   printing   of    several 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.       After  a  calm  of 
some  years,  his  malady  again  exhibited  itself 
in  a  new  love  fit,  which  occasioned  such  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  that  he  was  again  consigned 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.     Ou  his  liberation   he 
prosecuted  the  parties  instrumental  to  his  con- 
finement, and  with  the  same  result  as  on  the 
former  occasion.     The  remainder  of  his  career 
was  distinguished  by  a  number  of  harmless 
obliquities  of  conduct.     Ho  set  himself  up  for 
:•  general  censor  of  public  morals,  under  the 
designation  of  Alexander  the  Corrector,      Hav- 
ing published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  se- 
cond Part  of  the  Adventures  of  Alexander  the 
Corrector,"  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  in 
ex]>cctation  of  obtaining  the  tumour  of  knight-  : 
hood.     He  next  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Londou. ' 
Failing  in  both  these  objects,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  preach  reformation  of  manners  to  the 
gownsmen ;  and  meeting  with  no  success,  he 
afterwards  turned    his  attention  to    the  pri- 
soners in  Newgate,  with  whom   his  rcmon-  ( 
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Frances  proved  equally  ineffectual.  Wilke* 
and  his  partisans  also  provoked  the  animad- 
versions of  the  Corrector  ;  who  displayed  his 
zeal  against  them  by  industriously  obliterating 
with  a  s|>ouge,  the  hall-mark  of  the  party,  No. 
4.5,  wherever  he  found  it  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  metropolis.  In  the  intervals  of  all  his 
self-prescribed  labours,  Cruden  was  engaged 
in  various  literary  employments,  chiefly  in  cor- 
recting the  press,  index-making,  and  writing 
pamphlets  relating  to  his  own  undertakings. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Islington,  in  November 

1770  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  his  industry  aud  frugality,  that  he  left 
behind   him    considerable    property,    most  of 

;  which    lie  l>equeathed   to  his  relations. — Rs* 
t respective  Uevii'w,  vol.  x. 

CKUIKSHANK  (William)  an  eminent 
English  surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Edinburgh,  but  received  his  medical 
education  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.     In 

1771  he  became  librarian  to  the  celebrated 
Dt  William  Hunter,  and  afterwards  officiated1 
as  his  assistant  iu  delivering  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy. On  the  death  of  Dr  Hunter  he  was 
associated  as  a  lecturer  with  the  late  Dr  Bail- 
lie,  a  connexion  which  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved. In  1786  Mr  Cruikshank  published 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of 
the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body," 
4to,  of  wliich  an  improved  edition  appeared  in 
1790.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "Experi- 
ments on  the  insensible  Perspiration  of  the  Hu- 
man Body/'  17 9.*),  8vo  ;  aud  of  several  scien- 
tific essays  and  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  in  1797.  He  died  in  1800,  aged  fifty- 
five* — Rees't  Cuclopad. 

CRUZ  CAM)  Y  OLMEDILLA  (D.  Juaw 
de  la)  a  Spanish  geographer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  "  Mapo  geogra- 
phies de  America  Meridional,"  1775;  which, 
says  Humboldt,  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the 
new  maps  of  South  America.  The  original 
edition  is  the  more  rare,  the  plates  having  been 
defaced,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  by  order 
of  a  minister  of  the  colonies,  who  feared  that 
the  map  was  but  too  exact.  Humboldt  how- 
ever affirms,  that  the  work  of  Olmedilla  does 
not  merit  this  reputation,  except  in  a  small 
number  of  points.  He  held  the  office  of  sti- 
pendiary geographer  to  the  king  of  Spain. — 
Humboldt  s  Pen.  Xar.  of  Travels  in  S.  Amtr. 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  physician  and  historian, 
was  a  native  of  Cuidus  in  ('aria,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  fought  by  Cyrus  the 
younger  against  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  and  was  employed  to  cure  Artaxerxes  of 
a  wound.  He  wrote  the  "  History  of  the 
Assyrians  and  J  Vi. sinus,"  in  twenty-three 
books.  This  work  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy  among  the  learned,  differing  greatly 
from  Herodotus,  and  also  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  some  others 
preferred  his  authority  to  that  of  Herodotca, 
but  according  to  some  stories  of  his,  quoted  by 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  he  seems  either  to  bars- 
been  much  addicted  to  fable,  or  was  very  credu- 
lous.    He  also  wrote — "  On  Indian.  &B»»^ 
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CI'KSIHlliS  o[  Alexandria, 
thematic  ian,  tiled  alwul 
16,itli  Olympiad.      Ilewastli 
pmup.     An  act-idir-1 


IT  Of  lb 


On  low. 

mirror  that  wu  in  hi*  father's  shop, 
serrcd  thai  top  counterpoise  wliich  w 
eluded  in  a  cylinder,  produced  a  sound  by 
driving  the  air  liefore  it.  I'puu  eaamining  the 
phenomenon,  lie  thought  lie  could  make  an 
i  tut  mm  cm.  in  which  sounds  should  be  pro- 
duced, by  tin-  action  of  water  driring  the  ail 
before  il.  He  constructed  a  clepsydra,  or  »■>■ 
ter-clock,  in  which  the  Tall  of  a  column  of  wn- 
ter  gave  miiii.m  lo  a  wheel,  or  number  o! 
wheel*.  He  was  llw  auihorof  "  Geodeaia,  Or 
Ihe  Art  of  dividing  and  measuring  llodics, 
■id  tu  ho  in  the  Vatican  library. —  1'ilrimii 
Win*-,  Allien*. a,  ami  1'nr.iiii.  s/Nstrd  0»  .Uarri 
CtlKiI'IlONot^llKKSir'llilOfc,  a  fi 
mous  architect  of  Kphcsus.  who  nourished  600 
11C.  Up  formed  (he  design  of  the  lint  temple 
of  Diami  al  Kpheaus,  which  ™  partly  eie- 
rut.-d  under  hia  direction,  and  continued  under 
that  of  kit  Mm,  Meiagenes.  Tlie  work  w» 
canted  on  by  Demetrius  of  Kphesus,  who  flou- 
rished A-HI  BC.  and  completed  by  l's.-onius, 
another  Kphesiau.  This  nagiriticviit  edifice  is 
■aid  tn  have  taken  neatly  S+0  years  in  build- 
in;;.  It  was  destroyed  by  Krostrslus.  Cteei- 
phoo  Ml  jirohubly  a  skilful  mechanic  fur  llir 
age  in  which  be  lived,  as  he  is  mated  to  have 
invented  un  ingenious  metliod  of  transporting 
from  a  distance  the  marble  columns  of  thia 
celebrated  (empbh— AAn't  G.  Bltg.  Elmai 
Dirt,  tl  the  Fine  Am. 

CVIiWOHTH  (Ralph')  » learned  Knglisb 
divine  and  philosopher,  was  bum  at  Allcr  in 
°  - '  -*  wbk'lt  pnrish  Ins  fsth— 


der  of  bis  days.  Io  loo*,  after  (be  r. 
lion,  he  was  presented  by  Sheldon,  bis 
Unidon.  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashtoa. 
county  of  Hereford  ;  nod  id  16T8  was  if 
Irrebendary  of  Gloucester.  Id  the  tan 
lie  published  his  grand  work,  entitled 
true  Intellectual  System  of  the  I'niient 
Kin*  Fait,  wherein  all  the  llea*m  and 
sophy  of  Atheism  is  confuted,  and  it*  1 
nihility   demons! rated."     folio.       This 

literature,  was  intended,  in  the  first  in! 
u>  lie  an  essay  against  "lie  doctrine  of 
sity  only  ;  but  perceiving  tbat  it  was  mm 
by  several  ]ieraoni  upoo  different  prin 
lie  distributes  their  opinions  under  three 
ent  hpadi,  which  be  intended  lo  treat  of  i 
books,  buthis  Intellectual  System  relates 
the  first,  vis.  "  The  material  Necessity 
Things  without  a  God,  or  absolute  Atb 
It  i*  a  work  Of  great  power  and  crudiri 
though  the  attachment  of  tlie  author 
Platonism  of  the  Alexiindrian  school,  b 

incomprehensibility  and  mysticism, 
physics  he  adopted   the   corpuscular  * 
adding  to  the  doctrine   a  middle     suk 
between  matter  and  spirit,   to  which  h< 
the   appellation    of    "plastic     nature  r' 
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lie- 
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n-law,  the  re'v.  Dr 
Stoughton.  nud  made  such  an  early  progress 
in  classics!  acquirement,  that  he  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
nt  the  age  of  thirteen.  His  diligence  as  an 
ncndemicnl  student  was  very  great ;  and  in 
lr;:;o  he  took  the  degree  of  MA„  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college.  He  became  so 
eminent  as  a  tutor,  that,  the  number  of  his  pu- 
pils eiceede.l  all  precedent,  and  in  due  time 
he  was  presented,  by  his  college,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  In 
the  year  liAS  ho  published  a  "  Discourse 
concerning  the  (rue  Nature  of  the  lord's 
Supper,"  and  "The  Union  of  Christ  and 
the  Church    shadowed,    or    in    a    Shallow." 


Th 


ed  that  the  Loid'a  Supper  is  a  feast  upon 
ictifiee,  produced  considerable  controversy, 
long  nfter  the  author's  death.  In  1644  ho 
took  the  degree  of  HI).,  and  was  chosen  mas. 
ler  of  ('tare  hnll ;  and  in  (he  following  year 
vros  made  vegius  professor  of  Hebrew,  In 
lo.il  lie  wu  made  Ml'.,  and  in  1S.U  chosen 


the  divine  operation.  A  long  controvert 
seuuently  took  place  between  Bavk  a 
Clerc  on  this  hypothesis,  which,  in  the  u 
of  Baylp,  gave  atheists  an  advantage. 
nides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  l)r 
worth  published  a  sermon  against  the  dr. 
of  "  Reprobation,"  and  also  left  behin 
several  unpublished  A1SS.,  of  which  out 
"  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  1m 
hie  Mornlitv,"  has  be.n  printed.  His 
unpublished  MSS.  now  in  (lie  IJritish  Mu 
ate—"  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Good  and  1 
"  A  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;' 
Commentary  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  l)a 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Creation  of  (be  W< 
'•  A  Treatise  on  the  Learning  of  the 
brews ;"  and  "  An  EiqilanatiiiD  of  tha  f 
of  Itubbca  concerning  God  and  Spirits." 
mora),  as  well  as  intellectual  character 
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CU*FF  (II.  shy)  .  celebrated  wit  and 
lar,  was  born  at  Ilioton-St  George  in  S 
setshire,  about  15(10.  lie  was  entered  c 
nity  college,  Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  c 
society,  but  was  expelled  for  some  witb 
upon  the  founder,  sir  J'borass  Pope  -,  after  i 
be  obtained  admission  into  Merton  collet 
1511+  be  was  cbosen^Greek  professor  and 
(or  of  the  university  ;  and  assisted  Coin 
njus  in  the  first  edition  of  Longus's  pastor 
mauce,  printed  at  Florence  in  I5S8.  I 
tired  of  leading  a  quiet  life  at  Oiford 
wishing  to  travel,  he  berame  secretary  t 
celebrated  Robert  e.nl  uf  ilsset,    when 
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nohieman  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  and  after  its  successful  conclusion,  was 
sent  to  England  with  letteis  to  the  court,  but 
beintr  taken  ill  he  sent  them  by  Mr  Reynolds, 
unother  of  the  earl's  secretaries.  According  to 
the  carl's  instructions,  Cuff  was  to  have  drawn 
up  an  account  <  f  the  action  in  Cadiz  in  such  a 
manner,  that  not  a  guess  could  he  made  as  to 
whom  was  the  author.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  secret,  betrayed 
it  to  the  queen,  who  charged  Mr  Fulk  Gre- 
ville  to  command  Mr  Cuff,  upon  pain  of  death, 
not  to  set  forth  any  discourse  concerning  the 
expedition  without  her  consent.  On  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  the  earl  of  Essex  not  only 
confessed  matters  very  prejudicial  to  Cuff,  but 
charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  person  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  pursue  violent  measures.  He  was  con- 
sequently tried  and  condemned,  and  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  March  30,  1601,  dying  with 
great  constancy  and  courage.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  wrote  a  book  which  was 
not  printed  until  six  years  after ;  it  was  entitled 
"  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life, 
together  with  the  original  Causes.  Progress, 
and  End  thereof."  It  is  a  curioos  and  philo- 
sophical production.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  many  unpublished  pieces;  of  one  of  which 
bishop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title — "  De  re- 
bus Gestis  in  sancto  concilio  Nicasno,"  or  the 
Transactions  in  the  Holy  Council  of  Nice, 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelasius  Cyric*»nus, 
which  was  translated  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library,  by  Cuff.  In  the  "  Epistolae 
Francisci  et  Johannis  Hotomanorum  Patria 
et  Filii  et  clarorum  virorum  ad  eos,"  there  are 
several  letters  by  him  written  in  Latin,  and  re- 
plete with  genius  and  learning.  Camden, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  says,  that  "  he  was 
a  man  of  most  exquisite  learning  and  pene- 
trating wit,  bat  of  a  seditious  and  perverse  dis- 
position."— Fuller's  Worthiet.  Ath.  Or.  vol.i. 
Tanner  Wharton' t  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope.  Biog. 
Brit. 

CUJACIUS  or  CUJ  AS  (James)  a  cele- 
brated jurist,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1530. 
He  studied  law  under  Arnorel  Ferrier,  and 
having  taught  for  some  time  in  his  native  city, 
he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Cahors, 
and  after  to  that  of  Bourges.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Valence,  where  he  had  a  seat  among 
the  counsellors  of  the  parliament  of  Dauphine 
as  an  illustrious  interpreter  of  the  law.  He 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Emanuel  Phillibert  to 
occupy  the  professorial  chair  at  Turin  ;  but 
finally  returned  to  Bourges,  and  declined  an 
invitation  to  Bolognr  from  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584, 
in  five  volumes  folio.  They  were  after- 
wards reprinted,  with  all  his  additional  tracts, 
oy  Fabrot,  in  ten  vols,  1658-59.  Cuiaa 
died  a1  Bourges  in  1590,  and  directed  by  his 
will  that  his  valuable  library  should  be  sold 
piecemeal  by  auction,  lest  by  all  falling  into 
<.ne  hand,  some  publicatior ,  under  his  name, 
mtgtit  be  made  from  his  original  notes  an<i 
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manuscripts.— Thuani  Him.     Frthtn   Thutir 
Moreri. 

1  CULLEN  (William)  a  celebrated  phyw- 
,  ciau  and  medical  writer,  who  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Lanark  in  Scotland,  in  1712.  He 
j  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary 
.  at  Glasgow,  after  which  he  made  some  voy- 
ages to  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon  to  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  He  subsequently  settled  as  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Hamilton,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  another  member  of 
the  profession,  who,  like  himself,  arrived  at 
distinguished  eminence.  This  was  William 
Hunter ;  and  the  object  of  their  connexion  was, 
not  so  much  present  emolument  as  professional 
improvement.  Each  therefore  in  turn  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  metropolitan  lectures,  whilst 
the  other  prosecuted  the  business  for  their 
joint  benefit.  Cullen,  after  having  studied  at 
Edinburgh  returned  to  Hamilton,  where  his 
abilities  procured  him  the  notice  and  patron- 
age of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton.  In 
1740  he  took  the  degree  of  MD.  and  settling 
at  Glasgow,  he  was  in  1746  appointed  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  at  the  university  there.  In 
1751  he  was  chosen  regius  professor  of  medi- 
cine. His  reputation  becoming  extended,  he 
was  invitea  in  1756  to  take  the  chemical  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  death  of  Dr  Alston,  in  1760,  he  succeeded 
him  as  lecturer  on  the  materia  medica,  tnd 
subsequently  resigned  the  chemical  chair  to 
his  pupil,  Dr  Black.  On  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  1766,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
for  Dr  Cullen  a  medical  professorship,  but  it 
was  then  bestowed  on  Dr  Gregory ;  though  a 
compromise  was  made  by  which  those  gentle- 
men gave  alternate  annual  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ;  an  ar- 
rtrgement  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
Dr  Gregory  in  1773,  left  his  rival  in  complete 
possession  of  the  medical  chair.  As  a  lecturer 
on  medicine  Dr  Cullen  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  state  of  opiniou  relative  to  the 
mystery  of  that  science.  He  has  the  merit  of 
having  successfully  combated  the  specious  doc- 
trines of  Boerhaave,  depending  %m  the  hu- 
moral pathology;  though  he  has  not  been 
equally  successful  in  establishing  his  own  sys- 
tem, which  is  founded  on  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  principles  of  Frederic  Hoffmann.  Dr  John 
Brown,  the  pupil,  and  afterwards  the  antago- 
nist, of  Cullen,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the 
theory  of  his  master,  in  which  however  he 
displayed  more  courage  than  prudence  ;  am1., 
like  succeeding  innovators,  he  has  showu  how 
much  easier  a  task  it  is  to  weave  ingenious 
speculations,  than  to  add  to  the  sum  of  posi- 
tive knowledge,  by  patient  deduction  from  un- 
controverted  facts.  Dr  Cullen  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  his  medi- 
cal lectures,  till  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  February  5, 1790.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — "  Lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica  ;"  "  Synopsis  Nosologies  Practice  ;'» 
and  "  First  Unei  of  the  Practice  of  Physic," 
which  must  be  considered  at  his  magnum  emm9 
and  which,  amidst  all  the  recent  fluctuation* 
"  of  opinion  on  medical  theory,  has  retained  H* 
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value  willi  professional  men,  and  supported 
the  reputation  of  the  author. — Hutchinson's 
Bu>g.  Med.     Aikiu\  G.  Bio^. 

CULL'EPElloiCULPEtn'rIRfsirTiioMAS) 
■on  of  sir  Thomas  Culpe per  of  Hollingbourne 
in  Kent,  knt.  was  bom  iu  lo\*56,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  After  taking  the  degree  of 
BA.  he  went  on  his  travels ;  on  his  return 
was  created  probationer  follow  of  All  Souls 
college  ;  and  after  the  Restoration  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  lie  was  the  author  of 
••  Considerations  Touching  Marriage  ;"  "  Mo- 
ral Discourses  and  Essays  upou  several  Sub- 
jects;" "  A  Discourse  on  Usury  ;"  this  caused 
a  short  dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
produced  "  The  necessity  of  Abating  Usury 
reasserted  ;"  "  Brief  Survey  of  the  Growth 
of  Usury  in  England/'  anil  other  works  on 
the  same  subject.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
Ath.  Oion.     Gent.  Mag. 

CULPEPPER  (Nicholas)  an  astrologer 
and  herbalist  was  born  in  London  in  161(5. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  cf  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  making  a  short  stay  there 
became  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  lie  came 
to  1  ondon,  and  settled  in  Spilaltields  about 
1642.  He  commenced  a  war  with  the  college 
of  physicians,  whom  he  accused  of  deceit  and 
ignorance,  and  published  a  translation  of  their 
■•  Dispeusary,"  giving  an  account  of  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  each  drug,  and  the  complaints 
in  which  they  were  used.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  *'  Herbal,'*  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  was  written  with  much 
clearness  and  distinctness,  From  the  tenor  of 
his  writings  it  maybe  gathered  that  he  joined, 
or  at  least  favoured  the  puritans.— fifes'  Cyclop. 

CUMBERLAND  ^Richaud)  a  learned 
English  prelate  and  writer  on  divinity  and 
archaeology.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
In  1658  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Brampton  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  re- 
tained after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  J  I,  con- 
forming, without  any  hcruple,  to  the  episcopal 
establishment.  In  1 667  sir  Orlando  Bndgeman 
gave  him  the  more  valuable  living  of  Allhal- 
lows,  Stamford.  In  this  situation  he  continued 
many  years,  sedulously  applying  himself  to  his 
duties  as  a  parish  priest,  and  producing  some 
professional  works  of  importance.  In  1691 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough, 
without,  as  it  is  asserted,  any  solicitation  on 
his  part ;  so  completely  unexpected  it  seems 
was  the  dignity,  that  the  first  notice  of  its  hav- 
ing fallen  to  his  lot  was  derived  from  the  casual 
perusal  of  a  newspaper.  He  filled  his  high 
station  with  great  respectability,  and  held  it 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  his  death 
taking  place  October  8,  1718.  The  principal 
works  of  bishop  Cumberland  are — "  A  Trea- 
tise De  Legibus  Naturae,"  levelled  against  die 
philosophy  of  Hoboes,  which  became  extreme- 
ly popular^' An  Essay  on  the  Jewish  Weights 
"*■ Jtf^tUL  "  8anchoniathon,s  Phceni- 
1  *d  from  East  bias;  and 
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"  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissiina,"  The* 
two  were  posthumous  publications. — £.%. 
Brit.     Aikins  Gen.  Hing. 

CUMBERLAND  (Richard)  a  draautzc 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  great  grands-atcf 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  rev.  Denison  Cumberland, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  by  Johanna,  the  youn^st 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Heath y,  ander 
whose  roof  he  was  born  in  the  master's  lo*?2e, 
i:i  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  on  the  1ilu 
February  173¥.  He  receded  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  Bury  St  Edmund's,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Westminster,  and  in  Lis 
fourteen tli  year  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, where  he  studied  very  closely,  and  o\h 
tained  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  cf 
eighteen,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  his  college.  Having  been  recommended  to 
the  patronage  of  his  father's  friend,  lord  Hah- 
fax,  he  became  private  and  confidential  secre- 
tary to  that  nobleman,  and  on  his  return  to 
town  frrni  Cambridge,  he  made  his  first  offer- 
ing to  the  press  in  a  small  poem,  which  be  en- 
titled "  An  Elegy  written  on  St  Mark's  Eve," 
which  obtained  but  little  notice.  By  the  friend- 
ship of  lord  Halifax,  Mr  Cumberland  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  eccentric  George 
Bubb  Dodington,  afterwards  lord  Melcorabe 
Regis,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  poem  of  four 
hundred  lines,  and  whose  manners  and  cha- 
racter he  very  amusingly  describes  in  his  me- 
moirs. He  next  wrote  a  tragedy,  entided 
"  The  Banishment  of  Cicero,"  which  was  re- 
jected by  Garrick,  and  printed  by  the  author 
in  1761.  Having  obtained,  by  the  patronage 
of  lord  Halifax,  a  small  establishment  as  crown 
agent  for  Nova  Scotia  in  1769,  he  married 
Miss  Rudge,  the  daughter  of  George  Rudge, 
esq,  of  Kilmiston,  Hants ;  and  when  his  patron 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  that  kingdom.  His  favour 
with  lord  Halifax  however  seems  soon  after  to 
have  declined,  for  although  that  nobleman  be- 
came secretary  of  state,  his  interest  procured 
nothing  !>etter  for  Cumberland  than  the  clerk- 
ship of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations. 1  fe  now  paid  a  more  decided  attention 
to  the  drama,  for  which  he  had  from  his  early 
youth  a  great  predilection,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  wrote  an 
opera,  entitled  "  The  Summer's  Tale,"  and 
his  comedy  of  "The  Brothers."  Daring  a 
visit  to  his  father  iu  Ireland,  he  composed  lus 
excellent  comedy  of  the  "  West  Indian/' 
which  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  in  1771, 
and  proved  eminently  successful.  He  soon 
after  addressed  "  A  Letter"  to  Dr  Lowth, 
bishop  of  Oxford,  contaiuing  some  animadver- 
sions on  a  character  given  by  that  prelate  of 
Dr  ikntley,  in  an  epistle  to  Warburton.  The 
bishop,  allowing  for  the  natural  seal  of  rela- 
tionship, would  neither  reply  nor  allow  any 
one  else  to  reply  for  him ;  and  Cumberland 
then  resuming  his  attention  to  the  drama,  pro- 
duced "  The  Fasluonable  Lover,"  which  not 
obtaining  the  attention  of  "  The  West  In- 
dian/' he  exhibited  that  soreness  of  character 
!  which  subsequently  so  crposed    him  to  tha 
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r  tire  of  Sheridan,  in  his  sketch  of  sir  Fretful 
■JLlajiary,  and  which  induced  Garrick  to  call 
I  im  "  The  man  without  a  skin."     "  Hie  Cho- 
leric   Man;"    "The   Note    of  Hana ;"    and 
u  The  Battle  of  Hastings,"  were  his  next  pro- 
ductions ;  and  his  prospects  in  life  now  hap- 
{>ily  began  to  brighten,  for  on  the  accession  of 
ord  George  Germaine  to  office,  he  obtained  an 
increase  of  income,  by  being  made  secretary 
to. the  board  of  trade,  which  did  not  however 
prevent  his  continued  attention  to  the  drama. 
In  1780  he  was  employed  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid, 
which,  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  ou  the 
part  of  the  ministry  who  sent  him  out,  involv- 
ed him  in  great  distress,  as  they  withheld  the 
reimbursement  of  his  expences,  to  the  amount 
of  5000/.,  which  loss  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  hereditary 
property.    To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  board 
of  trade  was  broken  up,   under  Mr  Burke's 
economy  bill,  and  he  retired  with  a  very  ina- 
dequate pension.     On  this  event  be  took  up 
his  residence  at  Tun  bridge  Wells,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature.    The  first  work 
which    ho  published,   after    his  return  from 
Spain,  was    his  entertaining    "  Anecdotes  of 
Spanish  Painters,"  and  the  most  distinguished 
of  liis  collection  of  essays,  entitled  "  1  he  Ob- 
server."      To  these  may  be  added,  various 
dramas,  more  or  less  successful,  some  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.     The  novels  of 
'•  Arundel ;"  "  Henry  ;"  and  "  John  de  Lan- 
caster ;"  the  poem  of   "  Calvary  ;"   a  weak, 
anonymous  pamphlet  against  Dr  Parr,  enti- 
tled "  Cunius  restored  from  the  Gulf;"  "  A 
few  plain  Reasons  for  believing  in  Christ ;" 
"  A  Version  of  Fifty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  ;" 
"  The   Exodiad,"     in    conjunction    with    sir 
James  Bland  Burgess ;    and  lastly,  a  poem 
called  "  Retrospection,"    and  the  "  Memoirs 
of  liis  own  Life."     In  addition  to  all  this  lite- 
rary labour,  he  undertook    the  editorship  of 
"  The  London  Review,"  in  which  the  critics 
gave  their  names,  and  which  soon  expired. 
His  latter  days  were  chiefly  spent  in  London, 
where  he  died  May  7th,  1811,  at  the  house  of 
his  friend,  Mr  Henry  Fry.     The  character  of 
this  writer  may  be  very  fairly  gathered  from 
his  memoirs,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  educated  for  a  courtier  and  man  of  policy, 
for  which  his  talents  and  predilections  render 
ed  him  altogether  unfit,  and  hence  his  failure 
in  a  line  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  so 
much  effective  patronage.     Upon  the  whole, 
the  comic  drama  was  his  forte  ;  and  although 
he  wrote  much  even  of  comedy  that  was  very  in- 
different, the  merit  of  "The  West  Indian,"  the 
"Fashionable  Lover,"  the  "Jew,"  and  the 
"  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  is  of  no  common  descrip- 
tion.  His  *' Observer,"  since  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  obligations  to  Dr  Bentley's  MSS.,  no 
longer  supports  his  reputation  as  a  Greek  critic, 
j:nd  as  a  poet  he  was  never  more  than  a  versifier. 
Mr  Cumberland,  in  manners  was  polite,  stu- 
died, courtier-like,  and  detractive,  a  circum- 
stance which  at  length  became  generally  un- 
derstood, to  his  no  small  annoyance.     He  was 
oowever  a  benevolent  and  honourable  man  in 
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reality,  and  the  sensitive  jealousy  which  ex* 
posed  him  to  so  much  animadversion,  was 
doubtless  increased  by  his  disappointments  in 
life.  The  principle  productions  of  this  writer 
having  been  enumerated,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  titles  of  several  dramas  of  inferior 
merit,  which  are  now  seldom  remembered.—- 
Cumberland' '*  Mem,     Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet, 

CUNCEUS  (Peter)  a  philologist  and  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Flushing  in  1586,  and  sent 
to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  He  taught  Latin 
and  politics  at  Leyden,  and  was  chosen  pro* 
fessor  of  law  there.  His  principal  works  are 
— "  Animadversiones  in  nonni  Dyouisiaca ;' 
"  Juliani  Caesares  ex  Graeco  versi ;"  "  Ora- 
tioneslnaugur,  &c. ;"  "  Sardi  Venales,"  reprint- 
ed in  th*  Tres  Satyne  Menippas  of  Corte, 
Leips.  1720 ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Republics) 
Hebrasorum."  His  letters  were  collected  and 
published  by  Burman,  and  contain  many  lite- 
rary anecdotes  of  his  time.  Cunaeus  died  in 
1638*— Freheri  Theatre,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Moreri. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Alexander)  an  histo- 
rical writer  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  presbyterian  minister,  and  was  born 
at  Ettrick,  near  Selkirk  in  Scotland.  He  was 
probably  educated  in  one  of  the  universities 
of  that  country ;  though  according  to  some 
accounts  he  passed  the  early  part  of  his  hie  in 
Holland,  and  came  to  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion with  William  III.  He  afterwards  became 
tutor  to  some  young  noblemen,  with  whom  he 
travelled  on  the  continent.  Returning  home 
in  1703  he  was  employed  in  some  political 
affairs,  by  queen  Anne  s  whig  ministry ;  but 
on  the  triumph  of  the  tory  party  he  went  to 
Italy.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  Venice  ;  and  coming  home 
in  1720,  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  literary  occupation.  He 
died  in  London  in  1737,  when  he  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  years.  He  left  in  manuscript  a 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Accession  of  George  I,"  written 
in  elegant  Latin,  a  translation  of  which,  by 
Dr  W.  Thompson,  was  published  in  1787,  % 
vols.  4to. — Alexander  Cunningham,  who 
published  the  works  of  Horace,  with  animad- 
versions on  Dr  Bentley's  edition  of  that  poet, 
in  1  vols.  8vo,  at  the  Hague  and  London  in 
1721,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
same  person  with  the  historian.  But  though 
many  circumstances  of  their  lives  were  simi- 
lar, it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  distinct 
individuals,  and  that  the  classical  editor,  who 
taught  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  Holland, 
died  there  in  1730. — Biog,  Brit,  Chalmers's 
Biog,  Diet, 

CUNNINGHAM  (John)  an  ingenious 
poet,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1729.  He  was 
educated  at  DrogheHa,  but  was  soon  recalled 
to  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  father's  affairs.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  wrote  a  farce,  called  "  Love  in 
a  Mist,"  on  which  Garrick  is  said  to  fcrnv* 
founded  his  "  Lying  Valet."  The  success  of  JA 
Ids  piece  procuring  him  the  freedom  of  Qm^^J 
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laeatre,  he  became  to  attached  to  it,  that  he 
orned  performer  without  possessing  one  essen- 
tial for  the  profession.  He  however  left  his 
lou-uly  and  came  to  England;  and  entered  into 
various  companies  of  strolling  players.       In 

1761  he  was  performing  at  Edinburgh,  when 
he  produced  his  "  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins," 
which  obtained  considerable  reputation,  though 
evidently  an  imitation  of  Gray's  Elegy.      In 

1762  he  published  «•  The  Contemplatist," 
which  was  the  worst  of  his  productions,  abound- 
ing in  glittering  and  absurd  conceits.  In  1765 
he  published  "  Fortune,  an  Apologue,"  which, 
without  any  fixed  plan,  contains  many  poetical 
beauties ;  and  the  following  year  he  published 
a  Tolume  of  poems  by  subscription,  lie  con- 
tinued earning  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  thea- 
trical profession,  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  winch  took  place,  of  a  nervous  disorder 
in  1773,  at  Newcastle- upon  Tyne.  His  style 
was  simple  and  elegant,  and  he  excelled  in 
his  pastorals,  which  species  of  poetry  he  was 
encouraged  by  Shenstone  to  cultivate.  His 
•*  Landscape"  is  beautifully  descriptive,  and 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  very  minute 
observer  of  nature. — John  ton  and  Chulmer'i 
English  Poet*.     Ijondon  Magazine t  1773. 

CURIO  (Cjelius  Secundus)  a  learned 
Piedmontese,  was  born  at  Cherico  of  a  noble 
family  in  1503.  Having  abjured  the  religion 
ef  Rome  to  embrace  that  of  Luther,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  confined  for  several 
months,  but  being  at  length  released,  he  quit- 
ted his  country  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
married,  and  began  to  preach.  His  boldness 
however  soon  led  to  his  arrest ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  escape,  and  fled  to  Pavia,  whence  be 
removed  successively  to  Venice,  Ferrara,  Luc- 
ca, and  Lausanne,  where  he  was  made  princi- 
pal of  the  college.  In  1547  he  finally  settled 
at  Basle,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of 
eloquence  and  belles  lettres  to  his  death  in 
1569,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  His  works  are 
— "  De  Amplitudine  beati  regni  Dei,"  Basle, 
1550,  8vo ;  "  Opuscula,"  Basle,  1544,  8vo ; 
•«  Letters,"  Basle,  1553,  8vo  ;  «*  Calvinus  Ju- 
daisans  ;"  "  Pasquillus  extaticus  ;"  "  Pas- 
qmllorum,  tomi  auo,"  a  collection  of  keen 
Pasquinades;  "  Vita  Davidis  Georgii  j"  "Fo- 
rum Romanura,"  3  vols,  folio ;  "  Historia 
Francisci  Spine  ;"  "  Paraphrasis  in  principum 
Evancelii  St  Johannis." — Moreri.  Sarii  Onom. 

CURRAN  (John  Piiit.pot)  a  celebrated 
Irish  advocate,  of  humble  origin,  was  born  at 
Newmarket  near  Cork  in  1750.  He  was 
however  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, after  which  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
studied  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  due 
time  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  shortly  after 
which  he  married  Miss  O'Dell,  an  Irish  lady 
of  a  very  respectable  family.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  his  talents  he  gradually  rose  to  great 
reputation  ;  and  during  the  administration  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  he  obtained  a  silk  gown. 
In  1784  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish 
house  of  Commons.  His  abilities  now  dis- 
played themselves  to  advantage,  and  he  be- 
the  most  popular  advocate  of  his  age  and 
*—     During  the  distracted  nzus  of  Ire- 
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land,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnrv  it 
was  often  his  lot  to  defend  persons  accused  of 
political  offences,  when  Mr  Fitzgibbon,  (after- 
wards lord  Clare,)  then  attorney -general,  «£• 
his  opponent.  The  professional  rivalry  vl 
these  gentlemen  degenerated  into  persocil 
rancour,  which  at  length  occasioned  a  duel,  the 
event  of  which  did  not  prove  fatal  to  eitle 
party.  On  a  change  of  ministry,  under  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Mr  Cur- 
ran 'a  patriotism  was  rewarded  with  the  office 
of  master  of  the  rolls.  This  situation  he  Leld 
till  1814,  when  he  resigned  it.  and  obtained  a 
pension  of  3000/.  a-year.  With  ibis  he  re- 
tired to  England,  and  resided  chiefly  in  tkc 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  paralytic  attack  at  Brompton, 
Middlesex,  November  ISth,  1817,  at  the  age 
of  sixty -seven.  Curran  possessed  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  His  wit,  his  drollery,  his 
eloquence,  his  pathos,  were  irresistible  j  sad 
the  splendid  and  daring  style  of  his  oratory, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  bis  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  was  mean  and  diminutive. 
As  a  companion  he  could  be  extremely  agreea- 
ble ;  and  his  conversation  was  often  highly 
fasciuating.  In  liis  domestic  character  he  was 
very  unfortunate,  and  he  seems  to  have  laid 
himself  ojven  to  censure.  The  infidelity  of  his 
wife,  which  was  established  by  a  legal  verdict, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  subject  on  which  lie 
chose  to  display  his  wit,  in  a  manner  that  be- 
trayed a  strange  insensibility  to  one  of  the 
sharpest  miseries  man  cau  suffer.  On  one 
occasion  he  met,  at  a  friend's  house,  sir 
Richard  Musgrave,  the  historian  of  the  rebel* 
lion  in  Ireland,  whose  lady's  frailties  were  no- 
torious. An  altercation  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  arising  from  difference  of  politics. 
When  summoned  to  the  dining-room,  they 
happened  to  arrive  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  when,  with  more  ceremony  than  was 
necessary,  each  insisted  on  the  other  preced- 
ing him.  The  baronet  at  length  good  humour  - 
edly  said,  offering  to  take  hold  of  Curran 's 
arm, — "  Well,  let  us  settle  the  matter  by 
walking  up  together."  "Pardon  me,  sir 
Richard,"  replied  he,  "that  is  impossible; 
our  antlers  would  entangle."  Mr  Curran  ap- 
pears never  to  have  committed  any  thing  to 
the  press ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  produced 
some  poetical  pieces  of  considerable  merit ; 
and  a  collection  of  his  forensic  speeches  was 
published  in  1805,  1  vol.  8vo.  Memoirs  of 
his  life  have  been  published  by  bis  son,  by  Mr 
Charles  Phillips,  and  by  Mr  O Regan. — Gent, 
Mag.     Lit.  Gat.  vol.  iv. 

CURK1E  (James,  MD.)  an  eminent  phyia- 
cian,  was  born  at  Kirkpatrick-Fleming  in  Dam* 
frieshire,  May  31,  1756.  He  was  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  mercantile  profession,  and 
went  to  Virginia,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  troubles,  he  returned  in  1776, 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  physic  at  Edin- 
burgh, although  he  took  liis  doctor's  degree  at 
Glasgow.  In  1781  be  settled  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  obtained  extensive  practice  ;  and  ia 
1783  married  a  lady  of  a  mercantile  family 
\  by  whom  ho  had  a  large  family.     In  179*  he 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society,  and  communicated  to  it  a  paper  "  On 
Tetanus  and  Convulsive  Disorders,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  third  volume  of  its  Memoirs. 
In  1792  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  1793  appeared  his  "  Letter,  com- 
mercial and  political,  addressed  to  the  right 
lion.  William  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson,  Esq." 
which  production  soon  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  attained  great  celebrity.  In  1797 
his  medical  reputation  was  greatly  exalted  by 
a  publication,  entitled  "  Medical  Reports  on 
the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a 
Remedy  in  Febrile  Disorders ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  and  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  opium,  alcohol,  and  inanition."  Having 
established  his  professional  character,  he  be- 
gan to  indulge  his  inclination  for  miscellaneous 
literature  ;  and  having,  in  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
become  personally  acquainted  with  Robert 
Burns,  he  was  induced  at  his  death  to  super- 
intend an  edition  of  his  works,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family.  To  this  collection  he  appended 
an  account  of  his  life,  a  criticism  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  some  observations  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  These 
volumes  were  received  with  great  favour  by 
the  public  ;  and  the  editor's  part  in  them,  both 
as  a  biographer  and  critic,  was  very  much  ad- 
mired. Although  externally  of  a  vigorous 
frame,  Dr  Currie  had  early  felt  in  himself  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  and  in  1804  his 
health  began  visibly  to  decline.  He  however 
survived  until  the  31st  August,  1805,  when  he 
died  at  Sidmouth,  universally  respected  and 
lamented,  in  the  fiftieth  'year  of  his  age. — 
Cha liners' t  BiW.  Diet, 

CURTIS  (William) an  eminent  botanist, 
was  born  at  Alton  in  Hampshire  in  1746.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  early  acquired  a  taste 
for  botany.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to 
London,  and  became  assistant  to  a  Mr  Tal- 
win,  an  apothecary  in  Gracechurch-street,  to 
whose  business  he  succeeded.  His  love  of 
botany  however  producing  professional  irregu- 
larity, be  at  length  gave  up  his  practice  as  an 
apothecary,  and  became  a  lecturer  on  his  fa- 
vourite science.  His  first  gardeu  was  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  which  he  exchanged  for  one  at  Lam- 
beth, and  finally  occupied  a  still  more  exten- 
sive site  at  Brompton.  Having  been  early  led 
to  combine  the  study  of  insects  and  their  me- 
tamorphoses with  that  of  plants,  he  published 
in  1771 — "  Instructions  for  collecting  and  pre- 
paring Insects,"  and  in  the  following  year,  a 
translation  of  the  "  Fund  amenta  Entomologist" 
of  Linnaeus,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduc- 
tion to  a  Knowledge  of  Insects."  The  cele- 
brity which  these  publications  procured  him, 
was  however  eclipsed  by  the  appearance,  in 
1777,  of  the  first  number  of  his  "  Flora  Lon- 
dinensis,"  which  was  completed  in  six  fasci- 
culi of  seventy -two  plates  each.  The  beauty 
and  botanical  accuracy  of  the  plates  in  this 
laborious  undertaking,  have  always  been  much 
admired.  Mr  Curtis  next  established  a  "  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  in  monthly  numbers, 
which  undertaking  was  likewise  very  exten- 
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sively  encouraged*  He  is  also  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  brown-tailed  Moth ;"  of 
"  Practical  Observations  on  the  British 
Grasses  ;"  and  of  some  able  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  He 
died  of  a  dropsical  complaint,  on  the  7th 
July,  1799  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  an  honest,  friendly  man,  as  well  as  of  an 
able  naturalist.  After  his  death,  his  lecture* 
were  published  with  coloured  plates. — Gent* 
Mag.     Rses's  Encyclcp. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus)  a  Roman,  famous  for 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  of  which  Livy 
gives  the  following  account : — "  In  the  year  of 
Rome  393,  BC.  362,  the  ground  in  the  midst 
of  the  forum,  either  from  au  earthquake  or 
some  other  cause,  opened  and  left  a  vast  chasm 
which  could  not  be  filled  up  by  the  throwing 
in  of  earth.  The  oracle  consulted  on  the  oc- 
casion, pronounced  that  the  Roman  state  would 
endure  for  ever,  provided  that  was  thrown  into 
the  gulf  in  which  the  Romans  were  most 
powerful.  During  the  consultation  about  the 
sense  of  this  response,  Curtius  arose  and  asked 
if  the  Romans  possessed  any  thing  so  valuable 
as  their  arms  and  courage  1  Silence  ensuing, 
Curtius  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  capitol, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  overlooking  the 
forum,  and  stretching  his  hands,  first  towards 
heaven  and  next  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
gulpb,  solemnly  devoted  himself.  He  then, 
fully  armed,  mounted  his  horse,  decorated  in 
all  his  caparisons,  and  plunged  into  the  chasm  ; 
the  applauding  people  of  both  sexes  throwing 
after  him  fruit  and  flowers."  This  tradition 
was  current  among  the  Romans,  and  a  lake  or 
pool  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Cor* 
tian.  Some  say  that  this  name  was  still  more 
ancient,  and  was  derived  from  Mutius  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  chief,  who  in  a  battle  with  Romulus, 
leaped  on  horseback  into  a  deep  muddy  pool, 
and  was  taken  out  alive. — Livii  Hist,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  6. 

CURTIUS  RUFUS  (Quintus)  a  Latin 
historian,  known  only  by  his  work  on  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  age  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown ;  but  the  excellence  of  his  style 
shows  it  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  best  pe- 
riods of  the  Latin  language.  The  disputes  on 
this  subject  have  been  very  numerous  ;  some 
placing  his  existence  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
others  in  those  of  Claudius,  of  VespaMan,  and 
of  Trajan.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have 
been  the  Curtius  Rufus,  proconsul  of  Africa 
under  Tiberius  ;  it  seems  much  more  probable 
that  he  was  the  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  enumerated 
by  Suetonius  among  the  eminent  rhetoricians* 
His  work,  "  De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Mag- 
ni,"  was  written  in  ten  books,  the  two  first  of 
which  are  lost.  It  is  very  entertaining,  though 
not  very  correct  or  perspicuous  ;  his  mistakes 
in  geography  and  history,  marvellous  descrip- 
tions, and  oratorical  speeches,  prove  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  information,  his  love 
of  truth  was  not  extraordinary.  It  is  a  cari- 
ous fact,  thst  neither  Quintillian  nor  any  wri- 
ter before  the  twelfth  century,  makes  any  men- 
tion of  this  work.— Vouii  Hi*.  Lei.  Prrf.  mi 
Edit.  Deiphin.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. 
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CUSA  (Niciiolas  de)  a  cardinal,  called 
ajso  CiiA&nus,  was  horn  of  obscure  parents,  at 
the  village  of  Cusanus,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves 
in  1401,  and  being  ill-treated,  he  ran  away 
from  home,  and  entered  die  service  of  the 
count  de  Manderscheidt,  who,  finding  that  he 
possessed  good  natural  abilities,  sent  him  to 
study  at  Daventer.  He  made  great  progress  , 
there,  and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  [ 
in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of ; 
Germany  and  Italy.  He  took  the  degree  of; 
doctor  in  canon  law  at  Padua.  His  first  pre-  1 
ferment  was  the  rectory  of  St  Florence  at  Cob-  j 
lent*,  and  he  was  afterwards  nominated  to  a ' 
deanery  at  Constance,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Liege  ;  in  which  capacity  he  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Basil,  and  proposed  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  which  was  not  properly  attend- 
ed to.  He  then  attached  himself  to  pope  Eu- 
genius  IV,  who  sent  him  as  legate  to  Constanti- 
nople ,to  bring  about  an  union  between  the  G  reek 
and  Latin  churches.  In  1448  he  was  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  pope  Nicholas  V,  who  also  created 
him  bishop  of  Brixen  in  the  Tirol.  In  1450 
lie  was  sent  legate  a  latere  into  Germany,  to 
engage  the  German  princes  to  unite  against 
the  Turkish  emperor,  Mahomet  II,  who  had 
undertaken  the  conquest  of  the  trifling  remains 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  but  in  this 
object  he  was  not  successful.  On  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  14  >3  by  Mahomet,  cardi- 
nal Cusa  again  attempted  to  unite  the  Chris- 
tian princes  against  that  monarch,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Cusa  died  in  1 464  at  Tooli,  a 
town  in  Umbria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Koran  addressed  to  Pius  II,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  very  learned  production. 
The  rest  of  his  works,  consisting  of  theological 
and  metaphysical  pieces,  controversial  tracts, 
and  geographical,  astronomical,  and  mathema- 
tical works,  were  printed  in  three  volumes 
folio,  at  Basil,  in  1565.— Du  Pin  Hist.  Ecle. 
Cent.  xv.     Art»wy.  Diet,  Hist.    Moreri. 

CUSERU,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  warlike 
nation  of  the  Guaypunabis,  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Orinoco  in  South 
America.  Humboldt,  speaking  of  this  warrior 
and  the  chiefs  of  some  neighbouring  hordes  of 
savages,  says — "  We  smile  at  hearing  that  the 
names  of  Cuseru,  Imu,  and  Cocuy,  are  as  cele- 
brated in  those  countries  as  the  names  of  Hoi- 
kar,  Tippoo,  and  the  most  powerful  princes  are 
in  India.  The  chiefs  of  the  Guaypunabis  and 
the  Manitivitauoes,  fought  with  small  bodies 
of  two  or  three  hundred  men  ;  but  in  their 
protracted  struggles  they  devastated  the  mis- 
sions. These  hordes,  contemptible  for  their 
numbers  and  means  of  defence,  spread  as 
much  terror  as  armies  ;  and  if  the  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  their  settlements,  it  was 
only  by  opposing  cunning  to  strength."  Cu- 
seru however  seems  to  have  evinced  extraor- 
dinary abilities ;  and  he  deserves  notice  as  ex- 
emplifying, in  a  striking  manner,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  savage  character.  He  succeeded, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
command  of  the  tribe  of  Guaypunabis,  as  apo- 
""■*  Jung,  on  the  death  of  another  chief,  and 
by  the  Spaniards,  captain  Cruxero. 
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rie  formed  lines  of  defence  on  the  banks  <l 
the  river  Ihirida,  with  a  kind  of  little  fortcrj- 
8  true  ted  of  earth  and  timber,  defended  by  p'-- 
lisadt-s  more  than  sixteen  feet  high,  witLia 
which  he  had  a  magazine  of  how*  and  arrow*. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest  with  the 
chief  of  a  hostile  tribe,  when  a  body  of  Spa- 
ni.-h  troo]>s  arrived  in  bis  neighbourhood  a 
1756.  Their  appearance  at  first  excited  si* 
jealousy,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  attacking 
them,  when  the  Jesuits'  missionaries,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  been  on  friendly 
terms,  persuaded  him  to  remain  at  peace  with 
the  Christians.  He  dined  at  the  table  of  the 
Spanish  general,  and  flattered  by  promises  of 
assistance  in  conquering  his  enemies,  he  ab- 
sented to  settle  with  his  people  at  the  newly- 
founded  mission  of  St  Fernando  de  Atabapo; 
and  from  being  a  king  he  became  the  alcaid 
of  a  village.  The  following  anecdote  maris 
the  concentrated  violence  of  his  passions.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief 
of  Rio  Terai.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  against 
his  father-in-law,  he  declared  to  his  wife,  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  with  him.  She  remind- 
ed him  of  the  courage  and  extraordinary 
strength  of  her  father,  on  which  Cuseru, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  a  poisoned  ar- 
row and  plunged  it  in  ber  bosom.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death ;  but  in  battle  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear  on  his  left  hip  a  crucifix  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  missionaries,  and 
which,  as  he  conceived,  rendered  him  invul- 
nerable.— Humboldt's  Personal  Narratitt  *f 
Travels  in  S.  America. 

CUSSON  (Peter)  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician and  botanist  at  Montpellier,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  that 
city.  When  young  he  travelled  in  Majorca 
and  Spain,  and  brought  home  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  the  plants  of  those  countries  and  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Soon  after  his  return  an  old  female 
relation,  who  lived  with  him,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity one  day,  when  he  was  from  home,  to 
clean  and  ransack  his  study.  In  the  coarse  of 
this  operation  she  found  his  herbal  of  dried 
plants,  and  considering  them  as  so  much  use- 
less lumber,  threw  the  whole  of  his  fine  col- 
lection into  the  street.  This  circumstance  has 
been  strangely  misrepresented  by  sir  J.  £. 
Smith,  who,  in  his  Introduction  to  Botany, 
states  that  the  wife  of  M.  Cusson  "  destroyed 
his  whole  herbarium,  scraping  off  the  dried 
specimens  for  the  sake  of  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  pasted."  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  employed  on  a  great  work  on 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  left  in  a  state  fit  for  the  press,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  published.  He 
also  assisted  Savanges  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  Nosology.  His  death  took  place  in  1784. 
London  Med.  Journ.  vol.  v.     Biog.  Univ. 

CUSTINES  (Adam  Philip,  Count  de)  was 
born  at  Metz  in  1740.  He  entered  into  the 
French  army  when  young,  and  served  in  the 
seven  years'  war.  Being  patronised  by  the 
duke  de  Choiseuil,  he  obtained  %  regiment  of 
dragoons,  of  which  he  held  the  coinnaad  ia 
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1780  ;  when  the  regiment  of  Saintonge  being 
destined  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  their  contest  with  this  country, 
Custines  obtained  the  command  of  it,  by  way  of 
exchange,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was 
made  marechal  de  camp.  In  1789  he  was 
nominated  deputy  from  the  nobility  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Metz  to  the  National  Assembly  ; 
\na  in  the  first  session  he  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  afterwards  seized  all  occasions  to 
attack  the  privileged  orders,  and  declaim 
against  the  prince  to  whom  he  owed  his  for- 
tune. Having  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  June  1792, 
he  made  himself  master  of  Spires  the  29th  of 
September,  Immediately  after  he  wrote  to 
the  Convention  to  denounce  general  Keller- 
mann,  whom  he  accused  of  preventing  the 
( xecution  of  his  plans,  through  jealousy  or 
treason.  October  21st  Custines  entered  May- 
ence,  and  the  23d,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
where  he  levied  great  contributions.  Here 
he  issued  a  ridiculous  proclamation,  inviting 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  make  peace,  in  which 
he  termed  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  a 
corporal,  a  monster,  and  a  tiger,  and  declared 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  arrived  for  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Soon  after  he  was  dri- 
ven from  Frankfort  by  the  Prussians,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  17?3  he  quit- 
ted Mayence,  which  was  besieged  by  the  al- 
lies, and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Aluice.  His  conduct  was  every  where 
censured,  and,  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety, 
he  offered  his  resignation ;  but.  the  conven- 
tion entreated  him  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
not  to  abandon  his  post.  At  the  close  of  May 
1793  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north  ,  but  the  powerful  party  of 
the  jacobins  already  had  formed  designs 
against  him ;  and  the  committee  of  public 
safety  ordered  him  to  repair  to  Paris  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct.  In  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tions of  patriotism,  he  was  condemned  on  the 
motion  of  Bazire,  and  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1793,  he  suffered  execution  by  the  guillotine. 
Custines,  during  the  early  part  of  his  career  as 
a  revolutionary  general,  obtained  a  degree  of 
celebrity  which  was  by  no  means  supported  by 
his  future  exploits,  and  on  the  scaffold  he  dis- 
played so  much  pusillanimity,  as  to  evince  a 
deficiency  of  the  common  military  virtue  of 
personal  courage. — Custines  (Lewis  Philip 
Francis  de)  son  of  the  preceding,  was  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  his  father.  In  1791  he  was 
sent  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  but 
was  not  recognised  by  that  court.  He  served 
under  his  father  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and 
displayed  military  talent  and  bravery  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  Becoming  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion under  the  government  of  Robespierre  and 
his  colleagues,  he  was  arrested,  and  was  guil- 
lotined January  3d,  1794,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five. His  behaviour  on  the  scaffold  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father,  as  he  display- 
ed the  utmost  courage  and  firmness. — Diet. 
Bug.  et  Hit*,  des  H.  3f.  du  18m*.  S.     Biog. 
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|  CUTHBERT  (St)  was  born  in  the  begin* 
I  ning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  educated  under 
the  Scottish  monks  of  the  abbey  of  IcolmkiJl- 
Being  very  desirous  of  converting  the  pagan 
Saxons,  Cuthbert,  with  some  others,  settled 
in  the  island  of  Lindisferne  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Egfred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  where  he  converted  many  of 
the  nobles,  and  was  in  such  favour  as  to  be 
created  bishop  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons ; 
but  preferring  a  solitary  life,  he  returned  to 
Lindisferne,  since  called  Holy  Island,  and 
founded  a  monastery  there.  He  died  in  586, 
leaving  a  great  number  of  disciples. — Alba*. 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

CUTLER  (sir  John)  a  citizen  of  London, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II  in 
1660,  for  his  services  in  promoting  subscrip- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  royal  cause.  He 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  grocers'  com* 
pany,  to  which  he  belonged.  It  appears  also 
that  he  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  college  of  physicians  in  Warwick-lane ; 
but  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1699, 
the  sum  which  he  had  advanced,  with  inter- 
est, amounting  in  all  to  7000/.,  was  claimed 
of  the  college  as  a  debt,  it  appearing  to  be  so 
charged  in  the  books  of  the  deceased.  The 
executors  however  were  induced  to  relinquish 
a  part  of  the  sum,  and  accept  of  20002.  in  full 
of  all  demands.  This  transaction,  which  Pope 
might  have  learned  of  his  friend,  sir  Samuel 
Garth,  probably  induced  the  poet  to  pillory  air 
John  in  rhyme,  in  some  well  known  verses  in 
bis  Moral  Essays.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  satirist  has  done  injustice  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cutler,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
wretched  miser.  Some  of  the  circumstance* 
to  which  he  alludes  are  erroneous,  and  that 
others  are  exaggerated  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  sir  John  Cutler  built  at  his  own 
charge  the  north  gallery  of  bis  parish-church, 
St  Margaret's  Westminster,  and  subscribed  to 
many  public  charities.  He  had  two  daughters, 
who  were  respectively  married  to  John  Ro~ 
baites,  earl  of  Radnor,  and  sir  William  Port- 
man,  bart.  The  immense  sum  of  7,6&>/.  is  said 
to  have  been  expended  on  his  funeral. — Pen- 
nant's Account  of  London.  Bray  ley's  London, 
vol.  ii. 

CYNEAS  or  CINEAS,  a  native  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  celebrated  as  the  able  minister  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  learned  the  art 
of  oratory  from  Demosthenes,  and  that  of  war 
from  Alexander's  captains,  and  was  employed 
in  several  negociations  by  Pyrrhus,  who  used 
to  say  that  he  gained  him  more  towns  by  hit 
insinuating  manners,  than  he  could  have  con- 
quered by  arms.  Being  of  the  epicurean  sect 
of  philosophers,  he  tried  to  prevent  Pyrrhus 
from  making  war  against  the  Romans,  saying, 
that  whatever  might  be  his  success,  he  could 
not  add  to  the  enjoy mtnts  in  his  power.  Pyrr- 
hus however  persisting  in  his  design,  dispatch- 
ed Cyneas  with  a  part  of  his  fleet  and  a  body 
of  troops  to  Tarentum,  where,  by  his  manage- 
ment, he  gained  the  Tarentines  for  allies.  On 
the  first  victory  of  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans, 
BC.  280,  Cyneas  proposed  entering  into  * 
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negociation  for  peace,  and  was  sent  to  Home  for 
the  purpose,  but  failed.  After  another  battle 
he  again  went  to  Rome,  but  had  no  better  suc- 
cess than  before  ;  the  senate  refused  to  listen 
to  any  conditions,  until  Pyrrbus  would  with- 
draw  his  troops  from  Italy.  Sicily  having 
made  overtures  to  Pyrrhus,  Cyneas  was  sent 
there  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  reception. 
The  rest  of  his  life  is  unknown.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Pyrrhus,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  art  military,  and  also  abridged 
the  "Tactics of  Eneas." — Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
Univ.  Hut.     Moreri, 

CYPRIAN  (Tiiascius  Cjrcilius)  one  of 
the  most  respected  fathers  of  the  church. 
Hie  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  be 
taught  rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Carthage  for 
some  years  with  great  reputation.  When  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life,  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  246,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  Christian 
church.  He  conducted  himself  so  well  in  this 
situation,  that  upon  the  death  of  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  he  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen to  succeed  him.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  his  bishopric  in  tran- 

rity ;  but  in  251,  on  the  commencement  of 
Decian  persecution,  the  pagans  of  Car- 
thage, enraged  at  his  desertion  of  them,  de- 
manded that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions.  During  the  storm  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw,  on  which  he  was  proscribed  by 
government,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  In 
his  retirement,  which  lasted  for  fourteen 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  let- 
ters to  his  people  and  clergy,  and  the  Chris- 
tian* at  Rome,  exhorting  them  to  remain  sted- 
faac  in  the  faith.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Decius,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
held  different  councils  for  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  and  a  number  of  points  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  One  subject  of 
much  contention  was  the  validity  of  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics.  Cyprian  maintained  that  all 
baptism  out  of  the  catholic  church  was  null 
and  void,  and  that  all  who  came  over  from 
heresies  to  the  church,  ought  to  be  baptized 
again.  He  was  supported  by  the  African 
bishops,  out  opposed  by  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  displayed  much  of  the  spirit  of  do- 
mination and  intolerance,  for  which  his  suc- 
cessors have  been  so  remarkable.  In  257  the 
persecution  was  renewed  by  order  of  the  em- 
perors Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  Cyprian 
was  summoned  before  Asparius  Paternus,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  remaining  firm  in  his 
faith,  was  banished  to  Curulis,  a  town  twelve 
leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  letters  to  the  persecuted 
Christians,  exhorting  them  to  cheer  their  spi- 
rits, and  persevere  in  their  religion.  At  the 
end  of  eleven  months  he  was  recalled  to  Car- 
thage by  Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul. 
On  his  return,  finding  that  orders  were  issued 
to  carry  him  before  the  proconsul,  he  retired 
to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment,  from 
which  he  emerged  to  give  his  last  testimony  to 
of  hit  religion,  on  the  return  at  Ga- 
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was  desired  by  the  magistrate  to  obey  the  im- 
perial edict,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
on  his  peremptory  refusal,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  beheaded.  This  sentence  was  executed 
at  a  place  called  Sexti,  near  the  city  of  Car- 
thage, in  the  year  258,  where  Cyprian  submit- 
ted to  his  fate  with  firmness  and  cheerfulness. 
As  a  bishop  he  discharged  the  duties  of  liis 
office  with  prudence,  fidelity,  and  affection, 
and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  humility, 
which  much  endeared  him  to  his  flock.  As  a 
writer  he  is  correct,  pure,  and  eloquent,  with 
much  force  and  argumentative  skill.  Accord- 
ing to  Erasmus,  he  is  the  only  African  writer 
who  attained  to  the  native  purity  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  His  remaining  works  consist  of  trea- 
tises on  various  subjects  ;  some  being  defences 
of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  others  on  Christian  morality  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  The  best  editions  are 
those  of  Erasmus  in  1520.  of  Regaltius,  Paris, 
1648,  and  of  bishop  Fell  at  Oxford,  1662, 
with  the  Annates  Cyprianici  of  bishop  Pear- 
son prefixed,  and  that  of  father  Inarand,  a  Be- 
nedictine monk  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur 
at  Paris,  1727.  They  were  translated  into 
English,  with  notes,  by  Marshal,  in  1717* — 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eecles.  Dupin.  Moreri,  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  and  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Lard  tier's 
Creed.     Mosheim's  Hist.  Ecc.  vol.  i. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
century,  succeeded    his  uncle  Theophilos  in 
that  dignity  in  the  year  412.    The  bishops  of 
Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  authority 
and  power,  and  Cynl  took  every  opportunity 
to  confirm  and  increase  it.    Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation he  expelled  the  Novatians  from  Alex- 
andria, and  stripped  their  bishop,  Theopompoa, 
of  all  his  property.    In  415  the  Jews  commit- 
ted some  insult  upon  the  Christians  of  Alex- 
andria, which  so  enraged  Cyril,  that  instead 
of  advising  them  to  apply  for  redress  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  people,  and  led  them  to  the  assault  and 
plunder  of  the  synagogues  and  houses  of  that 
people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.     This 
conduct  however  displeased  Orestes,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town,  who  feared  that  the  bishop's 
authority,  if  not  checked,  might  infringe  upon 
that  of  the  magistrate.    Parties  were  formed  to 
support  the  rival  claims,  and  battles  were  often 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria ;  and  Ores- 
tes himself  was  one  day  suddenly  surrounded 
by  500  monks,  by  whom  he  would  have  been 
murdered  had  not  the  people  interfered.    One 
of  these  ruffians  being  seized,  was  put  to  the 
torture  so  severely,  that  he  died  under  the  ope- 
ration, on  which  Cyril  had  him  immediately 
canonized,  and  on  every  occasion  commended 
his  constancy  and  zeal.    There  also  lived  in 
Alexandria  a  learned  pagan  lady  who  culti- 
vated philosophy,  named  Hypatia,  with  whom 
Orestes  was  intimate,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the  claims 
of  the  bishop.     This  accomplished  female  was 
one  day  seized  by  a  band  of  zealots,  who  drag- 
ged her  through  the  streets,  and  concluded  by 


his  religion,  on  the  return  at  Ga- 1  tearing  her  limb  from  limb,  a  piece  of  atrocity 
uthage.    Being  appre\«nn*A .  \*e\  %&i%rote&  \n  v\\*  \T**^\i<wv  <£  Cvril,  and  from 
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**hich  his  memory  has  never  been  absolved. 
I  le  next  engaged  in  a  furious  controversy  with 
Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  God,  but  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  Christ,  since  the  Deity  can 
neither  be  born  nor  die.  These  homilies  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  monks, 
caused  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and 
Cyril  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  them,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to 
be  called  the  mother  of  God,  and  denounced 
bitter  censures  against  all  who  supported  the 
opposite  opinion.  A  controversial  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  bishops  ensued,  which 
ended  in  an  open  war  of  excommunications  and 
anathemas.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy, in  431  a  council  was  called  at  Ephesus 
by  Che  emperor  Theodosius  ;  and  Cyril,  by  his 
precipitation  and  violence,  and  not  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  a  number  of  eastern  bishops,  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  without 
his  being  heard  in  his  own  defence  ;  and  that 
prelate  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  ba- 
nished to  the  Egyptian  deserts.  When  John, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  eastern  bi- 
shops however  appeared,  they  revenged  Nes- 
torius, and  deposing  Cyril,  put  him  into  prison. 
In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council  he  was 
liberated,  and  absolved  from  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  doctrine  which  he  had  condemned,  spread- 
ing rapidly  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  He  died  at  Alexandria 
in  the  year  444.  Cyril  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  learning,  but  overbearing,  ambitious, 
cruel,  and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree, 
lie  is  much  exalted  by  catholic  writers  for 
bis  great  zeal  and  piety,  of  which  the  par- 
ticulars thus  specified  are  proofs.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  treatises,  dec 
the  best  collection  of  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1638,  in  7  vols, 
folio,  under  the  inspection  of  John  Aubert, 
canon  of  Laon. — Wagriut*  Scholasticus.  Hist. 
Keel.  lib.  i.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  Da  Pin. 
Moreri,     Mosheims  Hist,  Eccl.  saec.  v. 

CYRIL-LUCAR,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  born  in  the  island  of  Candia  in 
1572,  and  was  educated  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Germany  for  further 
improvement,  and  examining  the  doctrines  of 
the  protectant  and  Roman  religions,  left  Ger- 
many with  a  strong  inclination  towards  the 
former.  On  returning  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  appointed  archimandrite,  and  was  sent 
xito  Lithuania  to  oppose  the  union  projected 
oetween  the  Lutheran  and  Romish  churches. 
Being  accused  of  his  partiality  towards  Lu- 
theranism,  he  vindicated  himself  in  a  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  which  he  published.  On  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  relative,  Melitius  Piga, 
he  succeeded  him  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  governed  Ids  church  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  In  1621  he  was  appointed  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  had  the  courage 
to  declare  his  inclination  towards  the  senti- 
ments of  *Jj0  protectant  reformed  churches, 
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and  his  wish  to  purify  and  simplify  the  doc* 
trines  and  rituals  of  the  Greeks.  This  decla- 
ration caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the  bigot- 
ted  members  of  his  own  church,  with  the 
friends  of  the  Romish  church,  by  their  in- 
trigues at  the  Porte,  got  him  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Rhodes.  The  influence  of  the  English 
ambassador  procured  his  reinstatement  in  his 
dignity,  when  he  again  prosecuted  the  mea- 
sures for  introducing  a  gradual  reform  in  the 
Greek  church.  His  enemies  at  length  accom- 
plished his  ruin,  and  he  was  accused  by  false 
witnesses  of  high-treason  against  the  state, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  grand  seignior, 
which  sentence  was  executed  in  1638.  His 
confessions  of  faith,  with  twenty- seven  letters 
to  the  clergy  of  Geneva  and  other  doctors  of 
the  reformed  church,  are  inserted  in  M.  Ay* 
mon's  "  Monumens  authentiques  de  la  Reli- 
gion des  Grecs." — Mosheim.  Hist.  Eccl. 
sa»c.  xvii.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CYRUS,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  599  BC.  The  only  two  original  autho- 
rities concerning  him,  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  differ  to  greatly,  that  they  cannot  be 
reconciled*  According  to  Herodotus,  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  the  Medea,  having  married  hie 
daughter,  Mandane,  to  a  Persian  named  Cam- 
byses, was  alarmed  by  a  dream  on  the  birth 
of  Cyrus,  and  ordered  him  to  be  exposed.  His 
life  was  however  preserved  by  a  shepherd,  and 
at  length  becoming  known  to  his  grandfather, 
he  sent  him  to  be  educated  among  his  rela- 
tions in  Persia.  The  Medes,  weary  of  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Astyages,  opened  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Cyrus,  who  was 
also  exhorted  to  free  the  Persians  from  their 
dependance  upon  the  Medes.  Thus  doubly 
prompted,  Cyrus,  raised  a  band  of  Persians, 
and  leading  diem  into  Media,  was  joined  by 
several  of  the  Median  generals,  and  gained  a 
great  victory.  In  a  second  combat,  Astyages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  captive  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  while  Cyrus  ascended  the 
throne.  Cyrus  pursuing  his  ambitious  course, 
next  engaged  in  a  war  with  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  (see  Crqisus,)  which  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  monarch,  and  the  subjugation  of 
his  dominions.  He  tbeu  reduced  all  l^esser 
Asia  and  Syria,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took  after  a  siege  of  two  years, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  that  kingdom  BC.  538. 
He  soon  after  issued  an  edict,  permitting  such 
Jews  as  remained  after  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  to  rebuild 
their  temple.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Cyrus 
departed  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his 
countrymen,  and  therefore  the  words  of  the 
edict,  as  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Esdras,  may  be  questioned ;  "  The  Lord  of 
Israel,  the  most  high  Lord,  has  made  me  king 
of  the  whole  world."  There  is  no  certain  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  but  Herodotus 
relates,  that  having  invaded  the  Massagetes,  a 
Scythian  people  beyond  the  A  raxes,  his  army 
after  some  success  was  defeated  by  their  queen,  ^sj| 
Tomyris,  and  himself  slain.  He  says  tsssjsfjj^^H 
Tomyris  threw    bis  head   into  a  ■  "*^^ 
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buinan  blood, saying:  "  Satiate  thyself  with  the  land  afterwards  crucified.     He   is  «opj 
blood  for  which  thou  but  M  ardently  thirst-    hue    died    about  BC.    639. — Htrad. 
ed."     Dioduruo  relates  bis  defeat  by  the  ume  I  Univ.  ffisl. 
queen,  but  Kyi  that  bo  was  taken  prisoner, ' 
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DACIER  (Andrew)  a  clasi-ical  scholar 
■nd  Clitic  uf  eminence  in  the  Ian t  century. 
I  If  in  the  s:>n  of  a  proiestnut  lawyer  at  Castries 
iu  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lam  iu  1651. 
After  baring  studied  it  tlio  college  of  his  na- 
tive place,  be  completed  bis  education  at  Sau- 
mur,  uuder  tbe  learned  Tannegui  le  Fevre. 
whose  daughter  he  married  in  lti8:i.  Two 
years  afterward*  both  lie  and  bis  wife  forsook 
Calvinism  for  tbe  Human  catholic  faith.  In 
ItiD.i  Darier  became  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  and  wax  admitted  into 

chosen   perpetual    sceretsry.       Ho   bus   also 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  the  louvre.     He  died 
in  173*.    Aa  a  man  of  letter*  be  chiefly  distin- 
guished  himself    by  the    Delphin  editions  of 
Pompeius  Festus  and  Valerius  Flaccus  i  by  his 
prose   translation  of  Horace  *,  bis  translntioi 
of  Mucus  Antoninus ;    and  of  some  of  tl 
writings  of  Anaiotle,  Sophocles,  and  l'lutarcl 
besides  which,  in  the  famous  dispute  amoi 
the  French    literati    concerning  the   relati' 
merit  of  ancient  and  modem   authors,  he  dre 
his  pen  in  favour  of  tbe  ancients ;  hut  he  di 
played  such  an  outrageous  teal,  and  so  lilt 
judgment,  that  lloileau  sarcastically  remukt 


that  the  a. 

oftl 


a  bad  n 
,    Dae. 


ducer,  PerraulL — ,.VbrsW 
DACIER  (Madame  , 


',  than  of  i  heir  tin 
vne  LP  Fum)  wifi 


sity  of  which  place  her  father 
held  a  professorship,  lie  carefully  instructed 
her  in  classical  learning,  in  ci  nsenuence  of  ber 
baring  displayed  a  peculiar  taste  for  study 
when  young.  She  anon  became  distinguished 
for  her  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Homan 
literature,  and  when  she  was  about  twenty- 
two,  she  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
works  of  Calliruachus.  Her  reputation  occa- 
sioned her  being  engaged  as  an  editor  of  some 
of  the  Latin  classics,  published  for  the  use  of 
tlm  dauphin.  One  of  her  early  works  having 
boon  dedicated  to  I-oui*  XIV,  could  not  be 
presented  to  him  on  account  of  her  bring  a 
Itugueoot,  till  the  duke  de  Monuosiri  liberally 
majesty.  He 
kin  lor  thus 


0  him.      The   d 


i:;. .!•■■■  -  -.  to  introduc 


had  the  boldness  to 

of  his  sovereign,  and  added,  ili.it  lie  should    i 
present  to  11  [idemoiselle  1c  Ferre  a  hundred   e 
pistoles  in  the  king's  name,  which  he  n 
n-pay  or  not  as  he  thought  pro|*r.     Her 

marriage  and  conversion  have    been  ■  iruruc*  ■ 
sdy  noticed.      1  jke  bei   nAufoa&A .  *\u.<  \.u&\muvj  u 
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a  pedantic  predilection  for  tbe  ancle 
would  not  admit  that  the  classic  (ire 
Romans  had  any  faults.  She  ilefen 
moral  conduct  of  Sappho  ;  and  when  ! 
in  eon  vernation,  hinted  at  the  scanda 
ries  on  record  relaliie  to  the  Grecian 
Madame  Dacier  coolly  observed,  thai 

r.l.n    ,,  a,.     I.b*  anon. ....  "         I  It...    .-.f     I..,.-   . 


due  Of  h 


hsplay.  her 


Homer,  which  involved  berk 
pute  with  M.  Houdart  de  la  Motte.  lb 
of  a  rival  translation.  She  had  aim  i 
versy,  iu  defence  of  Homer,  with  the 
Jesuit,  father  Hardouin.  lire  latest 
linn  of  her  pen  was  a  version  of  the  ( 
She  died  much  regretted  in  1720. 
tbe  works  previously  mentioned,  the  p 
translations  or  the  comedies  of  Ten 
some  of  those  of  I'lautus  and  Aristo 
and  of  the  poetical  pieces  of  Auacn 
£a|ipho.  Madame  Uacier  was  not  n 
learned  woman,  but  an  erudite  sihola 
first  class.  Her  ]iedautry  was  rather  ; 
than  uHeneive,  because  it  seems  to  hi 
utterly  free  from  affectation.  She  ap 
have  lived  on  (ho  beat  possible  terms  v 
husband,  who  bad  the  highest  opinio: 
abilities,  which  were  far  superior  to  1 
Her  translation  of  Homer,  which  has  I 
peatedly  published,  was  much  used  I 
iu  the  cumjKisnion  of  bis  poetical  ve 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.— J  .Ain.G.  lti„t 


HAUL  (Mich 
Stockholm  in  165 

mi  early  age,  being  introduced  here  by 
lish  merchant,  lie  afterwards  visite- 
tind  Italy,  where  he  painted  tlie   pot 

:  "  --"-I,  (ItHT-    "*    -  ' 


Lot 


oKngl. 


and  became  a  for 
Godfrey  Kneller,  with  wl 
i.  He  died  iu  London  in  ; 
li lily-seven  year*-*-  iValuaU 
KHU    (E»,cj  n  famous    i 

early  n^e,   received  start 


in.  In  loo7,  when  tbe  kini 
orthia  army  to  Denmark,  D- 

then  frown  over,  and  in 
is  report,  he  resolved  to  mai 
*«  its,  Wi  which  he  con 
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T  *ne»*»and,  Tnisier,  I  Claude,  and  Ze,tI..od,  as 
(«.x  as  the  wails  of  Copenhagen.  On  the  death 
or  Charles  Gustavus  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Sudermania,  and  in 
1660  was  ennobled  at  the  diet.  After  being 
sent  on  an  important  mission  to  France  in 
1669,  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  Mal- 
mo,  and  inspector  of  the  fortifications  in  Su- 
dermania, and  in  168?  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  all  the  fortifications  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1696  he  was  created  governor  of  Livonia, 
which  he  defended  when  invaded  by  the 
Saxons  in  1700.  He  published  a  work,  enti- 
tled "  Suecia  antiqua  et  hodierna,"  published 
at  Stockholm  about  1700.  It  consists  of 
plates,  without  any  text,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  an  excellent  draughtsman.  Dahl- 
berg  died  at  Stockholm  in  1703. — Gezelius's 
BLigraphiska  Lfiiicoiu 

DA1LLE  (John)  a  French  protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Chatelheraut  in  1594.  His 
father,  who  was  receiver  of  the  consignments 
at  Poitiers,  designed  him  for  his  successor, 
but  finding  that  he  was  bent  on  books  and 
learning,  he  had  him  regularly  educated  at 
Poitiers  and  Saumur.  In  the  year  1612  he 
was  received  into  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Plessis  du  Morn  ay,  iu  the  capacity  of  tu- 
tor to  his  grandsons,  and  travelled  with  them 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England. 
In  the  year  16*3  he  entered  upon  his  clerical 
functions,  and  in  1625  was  chosen  minister  of 
the  protestant  church  at  Saumur.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  removed  by  the  consistory  of 
Paris  to  the  church  of  Chareuton,  and  in  1631 
published  his  book  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Fa- 
thers ;"  forming  a  strong  argument  against  the 
decision  of  their  authority  on  matters  of  faith. 
This  performance  excited  considerable  attention 
and  controversy,  as  did  aleo  his  "  Apology  for 
the  Reformed  Churches."  In  the  silly  dis- 
putes between  the  clergy  of  France,  relative  to 
particular  and  universal  grace,  Daille  took  a 
considerable  share  in  favour  of  the  latter  opi- 
nion, which  much  offended  the  more  rigid  Cal- 
vinists.  He  wrote  several  other  works  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  and  frequently  assisted  at 
the  protestant  national  synods  in  France,  where 
his  advice  was  much  respected.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1670,  greatly  esteemed  both  by  catho- 
lics and  protestant*. — His  son,  Hadrian 
Daille,  was  also  a  minister,  and  for  some 
time  coadjutor  to  his  father.  He  retired  to 
Zurich  after  the  edict  of  Metz,  and  died  there 
in  1690.  He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  his 
father. — Niceron.  Bayle.  Nouv,  Diet,  Hist, 
DALAYRAC  (Nicholas)  an  eminent 
French  musician  and  composer,  born  of  a  no- 
ble family  in  Languedoc.  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  royal  gardes- du- corps,  but  hav- 
ing a  strong  taste  for  music,  and  being  much 
struck  with  that  of  G retry  in  particular,  which 
was  then  much  in  vogue  at  Paris,  he  aban- 
doned the  army,  and  putting  himself  under 
Langle\  followed  the  science  as  a  profession. 
His  first  composition,  "  L' Eclipse  Totale," 
brought  out  at  the  Opera  Comique,  gained 
him  great  credit,  which  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions increased    rather  than   diminished. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  his  opera* 
"Nina,"  1786;  "  A dolphe  et  Clara,"  (angli- 
cised under  the  title  of  "  Matrimony/')  1799 , 
"  Maison  a  Vend  re,"  1800,  which  has  also 
appeared  in  an  English  dress ,  "  Picaros  et 
Diego,"  1803 ;  "  Une  Heure  de  Manage," 
1804 ;  "  Gulistan,"  1825 ;  "  Camille,"  1791. 
Sweetness,  rather  than  strength  or  originality, 
is  the  characteristic  of  his  music.  His  death 
took  place  in  1809. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus, 

DALE  (Samuel)  a  medical  writer,  was 
born  in  1659,  and  was  an  apothecary  at  Brain- 
tree  in  Essex  until  1730,  when  he  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society.  He  settled 
at  Booking,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician 
until  his  decease  in  1739.  He  was  the  friend 
of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Ray,  whose  me- 
thod he  followed  in  his  "  Pharmacologia,  seu 
M an ud actio  ad  Materiam  Medicam ;"  to  every 
chapter  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  prefixing 
that  botanist's  character  of  the  genus.  He 
also  published  "  The  Antiquities  of  Harwich 
and  Dover  Court,"  written  by  Silas  Taylor  in 
1676,  to  which  he  added  notes  of  his  own. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  various  commu- 
nications to  the  Royal  Society,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  His  style  was 
accurate  and  intelligent. —  Pulteney's  Sketch* 
of  Botany 

DALECHAMP  (James")  a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1513.  He 
removed  to  Lyons,  and  practised  there  until 
his  death  in  1588.  He  published  "  D» 
Peste,"  lib.  iii,  containing  also  a  translation 
of  Raymund  de  Vinario  on  the  same  disease. 
— "  Chirurgie  Francoise  avec  plusieurs  Figures 
d'Instruments,  &c. ;"  and  editions  of  "  Paulus 
J^gineta ;"  "  Ccelus  Aurelianus  ;"  "  Pliny 
the  Elder ;"  "  Athena-i  Deipsnosophistse,  and 
of  Seneca  the  Philosopher."  After  his  death 
appeared  his  "  Historia  generalis  Plantarum 
in  xviii.  Libros  digesta,"  containing  the  labour 
of  thirty  years.  It  was  not  arranged  or  com- 
posed on  any  fixed  plan  at  his  death,  and  there- 
fore, on  account  of  so  many  hands  it  has  passed 
through,  it  is  very  confused.  He  also  added 
thirty  plates  of  rare  plants  to  the  Dioscorides 
of  Ruellitis,  printed  in  155?. — Moreri,  Hal- 
Ur,     Bibt,  Med.  Chirurg.  et  Bat. 

DALEMILE,  the  father  of  the  poets  of 
Bohemia,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  histo- 
rians of  that  country.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mezriz,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Boleslane  the  Old  ;  and  he  was  at  Prague  in 
1308,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Meissen.  These  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstances known  relating  to  him.  He  wrote 
a  Bohemian  chronicle,  in  verse,  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  year  1314,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Prague  in  1 620,  4to.  This  work  is 
curious  and  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  fidelity  with  winch  the  author  has  related 
facts,  but  also  as  bring  the  earliest  written  mo- 
nument existing,  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Slavonian  Bohemians. — Biog,  Univ. 

DALGARNO  (Geoiice)  a  learned  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wan  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  who  appcirs  to  have 
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one  of  [lie  Grit  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
'urning  in  universal  language.  lli»  plan  is 
developed  in  ■  work,  entitled  "  Ar*  Signo- 
rjm.  Vulgo  Character  universalis  el  lingua 
Vhilosophica,"  l-tnd.  16ul,  Hvo.  This  trea- 
tise exhibit*  a  methodical  classification  of  all 
[hum]  lilt-  ideas,  aud  a  selection  of  characters 
adapted  to  this  arrangement,  nun  repre- 
sent rath  idea  by  a  specific  character,  without 
reference  tn  tlie  word*  of  uny  Isnguage.  Dal- 
garno  admit*  only  seventeen  classes  of  ideas. 
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During  die  wppresaion  of  the  cathedr 
and  disuse  of  the  liturgy,  after  the 
almost  all  the  church  organs  had  beer 
ed,  or  materially  iiijured.  Dalian*,  I 
uf  Kxcrer,  Thamar  of  Peterborough,  : 
ton  of  York,  were  then  the  only  orgai 
in  England,  and  they  were  extonsirel) 
"'  rejniring  tome  of  the  organ*  of  the 


:tiug  r 


Dal 


iuf  the. 


1  alpha! 


;  them, 
subsequently  propo: 
biahop  Wilkin!.  He  was  al»  the  author  o'f 
"  Didascalo|dius.orthe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man 'a 
Tutor,"  Oiford,  ItiUU,  8to.— lti.-g.  Uuiv. 
Kaii'i  BM.   Brit. 

DALIBAHD  (Thomas  Frawi*)  n  French 
botanist  aud  natural  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ha  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Florte  I'an- 
aieniit  Prodiomus,"  1749,  1!!mo,  which  wai 
the  first  treatise,  by  a  frenchman,  in  which 
the  Linnean  system  was  adopted,  Linnwus 
rewarded  bis  disciple  by  bestowing  the  appel- 
lation  of  Dah'harda  on  a  plant  from  Canada. 
Dalibard  made  a  discovery  relative  (0  d 
odour  of  die  niigniouette,  contained  in  "  O! 
•ervaiiona  sur  le  Heseda  a  Flour  odorante, 
which  appeared  in  tin  memoirs  of  the  At; 
demy  of  Sciences.  This  plant  is  inodoroi 
when  cultivated  in  a  poor  soil,  and  she* 
the  highest  |ierfuoie  in  a  very  rich  one.  Tl 
eiperimeou  of  Franklin  on  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  preservation  uf  build- 
ings from  lightning  by  conducting  rods,  were 
irst  repeated  in  France  by  Ualibard, — fiisg. 

DAI. IN  (Olof  Von)  a  Swedish  historian 
and  poet,  was  born  in  171)8  at  Winbergs  in 
Holland.    lie  was  designed  for  the  medical 

Iirofession,  which  lie  abandoned,  and  applied 
limself  to  philosophy  and  ]>oetry.  In  1735 
he  published  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  The 
Swedish  Argus,"  which  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  diet  then  assembled,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  die  situation  of  librarian  ai 
Stockholm.  He  has  received  the  appellation 
of  father  of  Swedish  poetry,  from  two  poems 
which  he  wrote  in  that  language,  one  "The 
Liberty  of  Sweden,"  the  other  a  tragedy, 
called  ■'  Brunhild*."  In  1714  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  diet  to  write  ■■  The  History  of 
Sweden  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 

He  successively  raised  himself  to  he  preceptor 
10  prince  Gustavus,  counsellor  in  ordinary     ' 
the  chancery,  knight  of  the  northern  star,  a 
finally  attained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  1 
court'     He  died  in  176,1.    Betides  the  aboi 
mentioned    works,    be    was  die   author  ol 
Translation  of  Montesquieu's    "  Causes  de  la 
Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  lies  Romaii 
and  several  poems,  fables,  &c.  printed 
vols.  1767. — Gnttiiu't  IlingTaiAida  Ittitvn. 

DALLAKS  <rUi.p»>  *-   v....i;.k  

builder  of  cansider.il.lt 
•lui'ioreil  U  liie  period  ol 


St  George1 
Windsor  ;  New  College  Chapel,  U 
many  other*.     He  died  in    16? t.— 

DALRYAIPLE  (A  lex  a  noes.)  t 
modern  hydrograplier.  He  was  th 
James  Dalrymple,  of  Hniles 
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vice  of  the  East-India  Company. 
there  he  made  hydrography  liia* 
study ;  and  in  1759  he  was  et 
a  voyage  of  observation,  in  the 
which  he  displayed  his  talents  to  a 
In  1763  he  returned  to  England  ;  ate 
was  determined  to  send  an  ei]vditi 
South  Sea,  to  observe  the  transit  of  \ 
Dslrymple  would  have  been  employ, 
duct  it,  but  he  insisted  on  having  the 
of  the  vessel  engaged  for  the  occasion 
as  he  had  never  served  in  the  navy, 
be  allowed,  and  hi*  place  m  sn 
Cook.  In  1775  Mr  Dtdrytnple  wei 
dras,  whence  he  relumed  iu  1781). 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  hyd 
to  the  Admiralty,  a*  well  as  to  the 
dia  Company.  The  former  situation 
short  time  before  hi*  death,  which  1 
in  1808.  Ilia  moat  important  public! 
— "  Discoveries  in  the  South  I'ucinc 
8vo  ;  ■■  A  Collection  of  South  Sea  V 
S  vols.  4to  ;  "A  It  elation  of  Eipedit 
Fort  Marlborough  to  the  Islands  of  1 
Coast  uf  Sumatra,"  4to ;  "A  Coll 
Voyages  in  the  South  Atlantic  Oceai 
"  A  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Land  rt 
North  Pole,"  4,to ;  ■■  Journal  of  the 
tions  to  tlie  North  of  California,"  4to 
Oriental  Repertory,"  t  vols.  4to. 
also  the  author  of  many  liistorical  and 
tracts  on  the  affairs  of  the  East-lud 
panv.— Eurnp,  Mag.     Oml.  Mag. 

D'ALHYMPLE(sirDAviD)aScoti 
yer,  antiquary,  and  historian  of  eminei 
was  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
Ijbm  at  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  Ei 
which  he  studied  the  civil  lawat  the  u: 
of  Utrecht.  In  1748  he  was  called  to 
nud  practised  iu  the  Scottish  courts, 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  lord  Hi 
which  he  is  best  known.  On  the  res 
of  his  father- in -law,  lord  Coalman,  i 
lie  was  made  a  commisioner  of  the  jr. 
He  died  November  Wth,  170*.  aged  s 
IV  private  character  of  lord  Hailes 
trtmelv  estimable  ;  and  he  was  much 
ed  by  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  and  other 
friends,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  e 
itavvArsYOodaBCS:.      His  pulilicntion*  wi 
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nu'Jierouft,  but  they  principally  consist  of  new  . 
editions  and  translations  of  old  works,  and  edi- 
tions of  manuscript  papers.  Of  his  original 
productions,  the  "  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  2  vols.  4to, 
1776-1779,  is  by  far  the  most  important. — 
Encuclop.  Brit.     Suppt. 

DALltYMl'LE  (John)  the  first  viscount 
Stair,  was  born  in  1607.  In  the  civil  war  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  but  soon  relin- 
quished that  party,  and  became  professor  of 
philosophy  nt  Glasgow.  On  the  Restoration 
he  receive^  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in 
1671  was  made  prfsident  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  but  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments in  1682.  He  then  retired  to  Hol- 
land, and  became  a  favourite  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  after  the  Revolution,  raised  j 
him  to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  1695.  He 
wrote — "  The  Institution  of  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
land," folio  ;  "  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ;"  "  Philosophia  nova  experimentalis ;" 
"  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections  ;"  aud 
"  An  Apology  for  his  own  Conduct." — Chal- 
mers's  0.  Biog. 

DALTON  (John)  a  divine  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Dean,  in  Cumberland,  in  1709,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  He  en- 
tered at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  obtaiued  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  was  afterwards  presented 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  living  of  St 
Mary  Hill,  London,  and  also  obtained  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  Dr  Dal- 
ton  adapted  the  Comus  of  Milton  for  the  stage, 
and  generously  obtained  a  benefit  on  its  repre- 
sentation for  the  grand-daughter  of  the  poet. 
He  also  wrote  several  poems,  inserted  in 
Pearch's  collection,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  He 
died  in  1763. — Hutchinson's  Hist.oJ'Cumb. 

DALTON  (Richard)  the  brother  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  coach-painter  ;  after  which  he  went 
to  Rome  with  the  view  of  studying  the  higher 
branches  of  painting.  He  also  visited  Naples, 
Constantinople,  Greece,  and  Egypt ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  appointed  librarian 
to  George  111,  as  also  keeper  of  the  king's 
drawings  and  medals.  He  published  an  ex- 
planation of  a  series  of  prints  illustrative  of 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirypt,  and  died  at  his  apartments  at  St 
James's  in  1791. — Edwards's  Sup*  to  Walpole. 

DALTON  (Michael)  an  English  lawyer, 
who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  in 
1554.  He  was  formerly  as  well  known  for  his 
book  on  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as 
Burn  is  at  present,  and  his  "  Duty  of  Sheriffs" 
was  in  similar  high  esteem.  He  supported 
episcopacy  in  the  house  of  Commons,  of  which 
lie  was  a  member,  against  puritanism.  There 
is  a  manuscript  of  his  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  •'  A  Breviary,  or  Chronology  of  the 
State  of  the  Roman  or  Western  Church,  or 
Empire  ;  the  Decay  of  true  Religion,  and  the 
Rising  of  the  Papacy  from  the  Time  of  our 
Saviocr  until  Martin  Lather/'    It  is  supposed 
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that  he  died  before  the  commencement  of  th<* 
civil  war. — Fuller's  Worthies.     Grainger, 

DALY  (Daniel)  a  Dominican  friar,  wne 
born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in 
1595.  He  took  the  name  of  Doininicus  a  llo- 
sario,  and  studied  principally  in  Flanders.  He 
was  invited  to  Lisbon  to  assist  in  founding  a 
convent  for  the  Irish  Dominicans,  projected  by 
Philip  IV,  then  master  of  Portugal,  and  was 
elected  the  first  superior.  On  the  accession  of 
the  duke  of  Braganza  to  the  throne,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
to  negociate  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
two  courts.  Jle  died  at  Lisbon  in  1662.  He 
was  censor  of  the  inquisition,  visitor-general, 
and  vicar- general  of  the  kingdom.  Only  one 
book  of  his  is  known,  which  is  most  likely 
very  curious — "  Initium  incrementum  et  exi- 
t'us  familiae  Giraldinorum  Desmonirc  comitum 
Palatinorum  Kyerria  in  Hibernia,  ac  persecu- 
tionis  hecreticorum  descriptio,  ex  non  nullis  frag- 
scntis  collecta  ac  Latinitate  donata,"  Lisbon, 
1 655. — Mitreri, 

DA LZELL  (Andrew)  a  Scottish  critic  and 
philologer,  who  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the 
earl  of  I^auderdale.  On  his  return  home  he  be* 
came  professor  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
librarian  at  the  metropolitan  university.  He 
was  also  chosen  principal  clerk  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1806,  aged  fifty-sir*  Professor 
Dalzell  published  two  series  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  under  the 
titles  of  "  Collectanea  Grfeca  Minora,"  and 
"  Collectanea  Graeca  Majora,  which  were  edi- 
ted in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  taste 
and  learning.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose  Transactions 
he  published  some  essays  on  classical  litera- 
ture.— Gent.  Mag, 

DAMASCENES  (John)  a  Christian  father, 
was  born  at  Damascus,  where  his  father, 
though  a  Christian,  was  counsellor  of  state 
to  the  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  He  received 
his  education  from  a  monk  of  Jerusalem  named 
Cosmus,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  most  or- 
thodox religious  opinions  of  the  times.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  in 
his  situation,  and  became  a  warm  defender  of 
the  worship  of  images,  causing  letters  to  be 
circulated  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and 
particularly  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Leo  Isau- 
ricus,  commanding  all  images,  except  that  of 
the  crucifixion,  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
churches.  These  letters  contributed  to  the 
rebellious  of  the  people,  who,  incited  %y  the 
priests  and  monks,  considered  the  emperor  as 
an  apostate.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
treacherous  methods  used  by  the  emperor  to 
embroil  Damascenus  with  the  calipb,  and  of 
the  miracles  by  which  he  cleared  himself,  and 
confounded  his  enemy.  It  however  appears 
certain  that  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  ca- 
liph, and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Sa- 
bas  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  devoted  the  re* 
mainder  of  hU  days  to  study,  and  the  severi- 
Itioaof  the  cloister.    He  was  the  author  of  a 
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frreat  number  of  works  in  philosophy,  ccclo»i- ,  when  he  married.  After  having  served  i 
Ksticul  history,  and  theology.  They  alwund  in '  ral  masters  in  the  metropolis,  one  of  whoi 
superstition  and  servile  veneration  for  the  •])i- j  is  accused  of  having  poisoned,  he  stole  a 
nious  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  hut   of  money,  and  fled  to  Flanders.     At  thai 


nevertheless  contain  great  talent,  erudition,  riod  the  French  court  was  divided  into 
and  controversial  subtlety.  He  was  die  first  parties,  one  headed  by  the  dauphin,  and 
who  used  die  language  and  arrangements  of  other  by  Mad.  de  Pompadour.  Religious 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  to  an  explanation  ■--■...  i— 

of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.-  Damaacenus 
died  about  the  year  750,  being  ordained  a 
priest  a  short  time  .before. — Moth.  Eccl.  1 1  tit. 
sec.  viii.  Eujield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

DA  Ml  A  NO  (Peteh)  a  cardinal,  was  horn 


of  a  noble  family  at  Ravenna,  in  the  beginning   made  use  of  some  mysterious  language,  inc 


putes  agitated  the  nation,  differences  exi 
between  the  king  and  the  parliaments,  anc 
people  in  general  were  miserable  and  dis 
tented.  This  distracted  state  of  the  kingc 
which  was  the  common  theme  of  conversa 
seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impressio 
the  mind  of  Damiens,  who  is  said  to  ] 


of  the  eleventh  century.  He  entered  a  con 
rent  of  Benedictine  monks  at  Avellana,  and 
was  very  instrumental  iu  introducing  a  refor- 
mation and  stnet  discipline  into  Ids  own  and 
other  monasteries,  which  he  either  founded 
or  augmented.  In  1057  he  was  created  car- 
dinal and  bishop  of  Ostia,  by  pope  Stephen  IX. 
In  1059,  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II, 
he  was  sent  papal  legate  to  Milan  to  reform 
the  clerical  abuses  in  that  diocese,  and  for 
other  objects  of  state  policy.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  ordinance  to  put  in  force  the 
law  of  celibacy  over  the  Milanese  clergy ;  and 
also  the  more  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Ambrosian  church  to  the  see  of  St  Peter,  of 
which  it  had  been  in  a  great  degree  indepen- 
dent. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  expostu- 
lated against  the  interference  of  the  pontiffs 
in  temporal  concerns,  and  the  great  profligacy 
of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Not  content  with 
verbal  remonstrance,  he  published  his  senti- 
ments in  different  pieces  highly  honourable  to 
him  ;  but  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  he  resign- 
ed  his  bishoprics  into  the  hands  of  pO]>e  Alex* 
ander  II,  and  in  1061  retired  to  his  monas- 
tery, lie  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain 
there,  being  sent  legate  into  France  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  afterwards  into  Florence,  Ger- 
many, and  Ravenna.  He  is  classed  among 
the  most  learned  and  polished  writers  of  his 
times  ;  his  works,  which  are  voluminous,  throw 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  middle  age, 
and  though  containing  much  credulity  and  su- 
perstition, they  prove  his  labours  to  have  l>een 
incessant  in  promoting  ecclesiastical  reforma- 
tion and  useful  learning*  Cardinal  Damiano 
died  in  1073.— LWi  JIist.de  Lit.  d'ltalie. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  Mosheim's  Hist.  Eccl. 
S83C.  xi. 

DAMIENS  (Robert  Feancis)  a  French- 
man, who  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
He  was  born  in  Artois  in  1715,  and  was  the 
son  o'a  small  farmer,  who  had  become  a  bank- 
rupt. His  character,  even  in  his  childhood, 
was  so  mischievous  and  generally  unfavour- 
able as  to  procure  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  Ro- 
bert le  Viable.  When  young  he  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  deserted,  and  afterwards  became  the 
servant  of  an  officer,  with  whom  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Philipsburgh.  Returning  to 
France  he  was  for  some  time  a  domestic  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Paris.  From  this  situation 
he  was  dismissed  for  tt\-condnct,  but  bein^ 


tive  of  the  abominable  attempt  he  aftexw 
made.  In  December  1756  he  went  to  A 
to  visit  his  relations,  at  which  time  he  app 
to  have  laboured  under  great  mental  irrita 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  returned  to 
ris,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Versailles, 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  January,  1757 
went  to  the  palace,  and  as  his  majesty 
about  to  get  into  his  carriage  to  go  to  1 
non,  Damiens,  pushing  aside  the  attend] 
made  his  way  up  to  the  king,  and  stabbed 
in  the  side.  The  assassin,  who  made  no  e 
to  escape,  was  taken  immediately  ;  and  ; 
having  been  interrogated  at  Versailles,  he 
transferred  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  t< 
of  Montgomery.  On  lus  trial  he  denied  ! 
ing  had  any  accomplices,  nor  did  the  app 
tiou  of  the  most  cruel  tortures  wring  from 
any  probable  accusation  against  any  one. 
being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  lus  cr 
he  said  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  die  king, 
that  he  could  have  done  it  if  he  had  tW 
proper.  He  added:  "  What  I  did  was 
God  might  touch  the  king's  heart,  and  in< 
him  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  the 
tion.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  is  the 
cause  of  our  troubles."  After  having  beer 
peatcdly  tortured,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
to  death  in  the  same  manner  with  Ra 
lac,  the  murderer  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  < 
cuted  nt  the  Place  de  Greve,  at  Paris,  AI, 
28,  1757.  It  would  be  disgusting  to  give 
detail  of  the  sufferings  of  this  miserable  wrc 
whose  punisliment,  disgraceful  to  those 
inflicted  it,  has  been  contrasted  with  the 
mane  treatment  of  Margaret  Nicholson 
Had  field,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
late  sovereign  George  HI.  If  the  punish n 
of  Damiens  were  designed  to  inspire  Frei 
men  with  reverence  for  the  authority  of  t 
princes  and  dread  of  their  power,  it  complc 
failed  of  its  purpose,  as  is  obvious  from 
slightest  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
sccudants  of  Louis  XV. — Nouv.  Diet.  X 
ltiog.  Vttiv. 

DAMON,  an  Aoienian  musician,  the 
ciple  of  Agalhocles,  and  the  friend  and 
structor  in  his  ait  of  Socrates  and  Peri 
Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  gives  him  ex 
for  much  higher  attainments  in  addition 
those  of  die  science  he  more  peculiarly  ; 
fessed.  The  same  philosopher  speaks  of 
aa  having  more  especially  directed  bis  at 
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cadence  or  time.  Aristides  Quintilianus  gives 
liim  great  credit  for  the  judgment  displayed  in 
his  composition,  and  his  attention  to  effect, 
Plutarch  also  speaks  of  him,  as  veiling  deeper 
designs  under  his  musical  talent ;  a  circum- 
stance not  unlikely,  when  we  consider  that 
his  connexion  with  Pericles  involving  him  in 
the  politics  of  the  age,  he  was  eventually  ba- 
nished, and  died  in  exile. — Bumey*s  History 
of  Music.  • 

DAM  PIER  (William)  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish navigator,  was  born  in  1652.  He  was 
descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire ; 
but  losing  his  father  when  young,  he  was 
sent  to  sea,  and  soon  distinguished  as  an 
able  mariner.  In  1673  he  served  in  the  Dutch 
war  under  sir  Edward  Sprague,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  the  office  of  an  overseer  to  a 
plantation  in  Jamaica.  He  next  visited  the 
bay  of  Campeachy  as  a  logwood-cutter ;  and 
after  once  more  visitiug  England,  engaged  in  a 
baud  of  privateers,  as  they  called  themselves, 
although  in  reality  pirates,  with  whom  he 
roved  on  the  Peruvian  coasts.  He  next  en- 
gaged at  Virginia  with  a  captain  Cook,  who, 
with  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  South  Seas.  They  accordingly 
sailed  in  August  1683,  and  after  touching  at 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  passed  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  reached  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  After  taking  several  prizes  on  the 
coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  captain  Cook  dy- 
ing, a  captain  Davis  took  the  command,  un- 
der whose  conduct  the  party  experienced  va- 
rious fortune  but  no  very  signal  success.  Dam- 
pier,  wishing  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Mexico,  quitted  captain  Da- 
vis, and  joined  the  crew  of  a  captain  Swan,  who 
cruized  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the  annual  royal 
Manilla  ship,  which  however  escaped  them. 
Swan  and  Dampier  were  resolved  to  iteer  for 
the  East  Indies,  and  they  accordingly  sailed  to 
the  Piscadores,  to  Bouton  island,  to  New 
Holland,  and  to  Nicobar  ;  where  Dampier, 
with  others,  were  left  ashore  to  recover  their 
health.  Their  numbers  gave  them  hopes  of 
being  able  to  navigate  a  canoe  to  Achin,  in 
which  they  succeeded  after  encountering  a 
storm,  which  Dampier  has  described  with 
gTeat  force  and  nature.  After  making  several 
trading  voyages  with  a  captain  Weldon,  he  en- 
tered as  a  gunner  to  the  English  factory  at 
Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coast  he  remained 
until  1691,  when  he  found  means  to  re- 
turn home,  and  being  in  want  of  money, 
sold  his  property  in  a  curiously  painted  or 
tattooed  Indian  prince,  who  was  shown  as  a 
curiosity,  and  who  ultimately  died  of  the 
small-pox  at  Oxford.  He  is  next  heard  of  as 
a  commander  in  the  king's  service  of  a  sloop  of 
war  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty  men,  probably 
fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  After  ex- 
periencing a  variety  of  adventures  with  a  dis- 
contented crew,  this  vessel  foundered  off  the 
Isle  of  Ascension,  his  men  with  difficulty  reach- 
ing land.  They  were  released  from  this  island 
by  an  East  India  ship,  in  which  Dampier  came 
to  Eugl&nd.    Here  ends  bis  own  account  of 
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his  extraordinary  adventures :  but  it  seems 
that  be  afterwards  commanded  a  ship  in  the 
South  Seas ;  as  also  that  he  accompanied  the 
well-known  expedition  of  captain  Woodes  Ro- 
gers as  pilot.  Dampier's  voyages,  in  three 
volumes,  have  been  many  times  reprinted* 
They  are  written  by  himself  in  a  strongly  de- 
scriptive style,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  fidelity, 
and  the  nautical  remarks  display  mucb  profes- 
sional and  even  philosophical  knowledge.  His 
observations  on  natural  objects  are  also  ex- 
tremely clear  and  particular,  and  he  writes 
like  a  man  of  good  principles,  although  be 
kept  so  much  indifferent  company. — Dampier' $ 
Voyages,     Atkins  G.  Biog, 

DAMPIERRE  (Augusta  Henri  Marik 
Picot  de)  a  general  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary armies.  He  was  born  at  Paris  of  a 
family  distinguished  for  military  reputation. 
When  young  he  entered  into  the  French 
guards,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  in- 
subordination to  his  superiors,  who  thwarted 
his  wish  to  be  employed  on  foreign  service. 
In  1788  he  ascended  in  an  air-balloon  from 
Paris,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  he  after- 
wards exhibited  as  an  aeronaut  at  Lyons.  He 
then  travelled  in  England  and  in  Prussia, 
where  be  contracted  a  partiality  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  great  Frederick.  Returning 
home  he'  retired  to  his  estate,  and  remained 
unemployed  till  after  the  Revolution.  In  1791 
he  served  under  Rochambeau,  and  in  1799 
under  Dumouriez,  when  he  particularly  sig- 
nalized liimself  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Jemappe,  as  he  did  likewise  at  the  battle  of 
Valmy,  and  on  other  occasions.  During  the 
winter  of  1792-1793,  he  commanded  at  Aix- 
Ia-Chapelle,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
Austrians.  He  was  at  Quesnoi  in  April, 
when  he  learnt  that  Dumouriez  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  the  convention.  Dampierre  im- 
mediately addressed  a  proclamation,  recom- 
mending fidelity  to  the  army,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  the  convention  were  probably 
induced  by  it  to  appoint  him  commander-in- 
chief.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  attacked  the 
allies  at  Quievrain,  and  was  completely  beaten. 
On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he  defended 
the  camp  of  Famars  with  great  courage  ;  but 
was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  two  days 
after  it.  The  convention  bestowed  on  bis  me- 
mory public  honours ;  though  it  is  said  that 
his  death  only  prevented  him  from  being  re- 
called and  tried  on  an  accusation  of  treachery 
against  the  republic.  His  son,  who  was  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  was  near  him  when  be 
fell.  This  officer  obtained,  under  the  consul- 
ate, the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  and  was 
employed  in  the  expedition  against  St  Do- 
mingo, where  be  died  in  180$. — Biog,  Univ. 
Diet.  Biog.  et  Hist,  des  H.  Af.  du  18me.  S. 

DAN  BY  (John)  celebrated  as  the  com- 
poser of  many  favourite  glees  and  other  musi- 
cal pieces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Of  these,  his  "  When  Sappho  tun'd  the  quis- 
ling Lyre,"  and  "  Shepherds  I  have  lost  my 
Love/'  are  among  the  best.  He  died  during 
the  performance  of  a  concert  given  for  bk 
benefit.— Bhg.  Diet.  efMut, 
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DANDOLO  (Hiw av)  one  of  the  most  il- 1 
Injurious  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  was  chosen  ' 
to  that  office  in  119*J,  at  the  advanced  age  of ' 
eighty-four.  He  had  a  defect  of  night,  ap-  I 
preaching  nearly  to  blindness,  hut  neither  that  j 
circumstance,  nor  his  age,  impaired  the  vigour 
of  his  administration,  the  events  of  his  govern- 
ment being  among  the  principal  causes  of  the 
Venetian  greatness.  On  the  formation  of  the 
league  for  the  fourth  crusade,  under  Baldwin, 
earl  of  Flanders,  Dandolo  induced  the  senate 
to  join  in  it,  and  by  his  policy  the  6rst  hostili- 
ties of  the  armament  were  directed  against 
Zara,  which  had  revolted  from  Venice.  On 
the  expedition  proceeding  to  Constantinople  on 
the  pretext  of  aiding  the  young  Alexis  Ange- 
lus  to  restore  his  deposed  father  Isaac,  Dan- 
dolo warmly  es}>oused  the  measure,  with  a 
view  of  adding  to  the  commerce  and  dominion 
of  his  country.  On  the  storming  of  the  city, 
the  aged  doge,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his 
galley,  with  the  great  standard  of  St  Mark 
borne  before  him,  commanded  his  men  to  run 
up  to  the  walls,  and  was  the  first  who  leaped 
on  shore.  After  various  changes  in  the  impe- 
rial throne,  succeeded  by  a  second  siege,  in 
which  Constantinople  was  stormed  and  pil- 
laged by  the  crusaders,  the  latter  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  an  em]>eror,  and  Dandolo 
was  first  nominated,  although,  in  consequence 
of  his  age,  and  the  incompatible  character  of 
doge,  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on  Baldwin. 
In  the  sharing  of  the  imperial  dominions,  Ve- 
nice obtained  a  full  moiety,  and  Dandolo  was 
aolemly  invested  with  the  title  of  despot  of 
llomania.  JJe  ended  his  eventful  life  at  Con- 
stantinople in  lg().>,  (if  the  records  aiu  to  be 
trusted,)  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety -seven. 
— Mod.  Unir.  Hut*     Gibbun. 

DANDOLO  (Andrew)  doge  of  Venice, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  historians,  was 
born  about  1310.  He  was  distinguished  fur 
his  knowledge  of  law,  history,  and  polite 
literature,  and  rose  first  to  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  St  Mark,  and  then  to  that  of  dope  in 
1343.  He  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Turks 
with  various  success,  and  greatly  extended 
Venetian  commerce,  by  opening  a  trading  con- 
nexion with  Kgypt.  The  jealousy  entertain- 
ed by  the  Genoese  of  this  new  trade,  pro- 
duced a  war  between  the  two  states,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
doge  and  Petrarch,  who  exhorted  him  to  peace. 
The  alarm  produced  by  the  exploits  of  a  pow- 
erful Genoese  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  doge,  that 
an  illness  was  brought  on,  which  terminated 
his  existence  in  September  1354.  To  Andrew 
Dandolo  is  ascribed  the  compilation  of  the 
sixth  hook  of  Venetian  statutes  ;  bat  he  is 
jiio&t  distinguished  for  his  Chronicle  of  Venice, 
which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  comprehends 
the  history  of  the  republic,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  1342.  It  is  praised  for  its  impar- 
tiality, and  for  its  judicious  use  of  authentic 
documents,  and  was  first  published  by  Mura- 
tori  in  his  collection  of  original  Italian  writers 
of  history. — M<hI.  Univ.  Hist,     Tiraboschi, 
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a  French  writer  and  painter,  and  direc 
the  Academy  at  Marseilles,  was  born  in 
at  Aix  in  Provence.     He  succeeded  ra 
historical  pictures,  but  distinguished  h 
most  by  his  literary  productions,  which 
"  Principcs   du  Dessin  ;M     ■•   Vie  de 
Varloo  ;*  "  Traite  de  Peinture  ;"  "  De 
lite  d'un  Cours  d'Histoire  pour  les  Artij 
"  Anecdotes  sur  la   Mort  de  Bouchan 
"  Monumens  de  la  Villc  de  Uheirns  ;"  ' 
toire  Universelle  relative  aux  Arts;"    " 
tumes  des  Anciens  Peuplcs  ;"  republisl 
a  very  enlarged  form  by  Cochin  in  17i] 
1792.      He  also  wrote  some  poetry, 
seems  not  to  have  possessed  any  claim 
membrance.     Dandrc-Bardon  died  in  17 
Diet.  Hist.    • 

DAXET  (Pitf.ii)  abb*  of  St  Niche 
Verdun,  died  in  1709.  He  was  the  aut 
"  A  Dictionary,  Latin  and  Frt-nch,  and  I 
and  Latin,"  for  the  u«*»  of  the  dnuphin 
French  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
(juities."  He  was  one  of  the  persons  c 
to  give  the  Dolphin  editions  of  the  cl; 
and  Phanlrus  fell  to  his  share,  but  bis 
mentary  is  not  much  esteemed. — Nour, 
Hist,     Moreri. 

DANGEVILLE  (Mary  Anne  Bot 
celebrated  Freuch  actress,  considered  as 
rior  to  any  of  her  profession  in  the  lower 
of  comedy.  She  was  born  at  Paris  in 
her  father  being  a  dancer  at  the  opera 
her  mother  an  actress.  She  appeared  < 
stage  at  eight  years  old,  and  attracte 
plause  by  her  performance,  especial 
her  sinking  and  dancing.  In  173( 
made  her  debut  as  a  representative  c 
waiting-maids  of  French  comedy,  in 
cist  of  characters  her  powers  were  unri\ 
She  quitted  the  stage  in  1763,  to  the 
regret  of  her  numerous  admirers.  In  Se 
ber  1794,  Mole  pronounced  at  the  Lyce 
Art*  at  Paris,  an  eulogium  on  this  di«tin< 
ed  actress,  who  died  in  March  17  96*.— 
Unir, 

DANIEL  (Gabriel)  a  French  Jesuit 
ticularly  known  as  an  historical  writer 
was  born  at  lloucn,  in  Normandy,  in 
1  laving  entered  early  in  life  into  the  soci 
the  Jesuits,  he  for  some  years  taught  in 
colleges.  From  Rouen  he  removed  to 
where  he  became  librarian  in  the 
of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
after  a  life  devoted  to  study,  he  died  th 
1728.  The  works  of  father  Daniel  ar 
mcrous ;  the  most  important  arc — '*  Le 
age  au  Monde  de  Descartes/*  an  ing< 
satire  on  the  system  of  that  philoso 
"  Kntreticns  de  Clean  the  et  Eudoxa  si 
Lettres  Provinciales,"  in  answer  to  P« 
attack  on  the  Jesuits ;  "  Ilistoire  do  1 
dt-puis  l'Etablisscmcnt  de  la  Monarchic 


coise  ;"  and  "  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Franc 
The  History  of  France,  on  which  his  n 
tion  depends,  was  intended  as  a  rival  w< 
that  of  Mejerai,  whose  errors  the  auth 
sparingly  censures.  His  own  faults  m 
general  be  traced  to  the  prepossessions  bt 
\\Si\^\AV\\  ecclesiastical  profession,  and ' 
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they  do  not  interfere  be  may  bt  esteemed  an 
industrious  and  faithful  historian.  Several 
editions  have  been  published  of  father  Daniel's 
history,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  that  of 
father  Griffet,  with  many  additions,  in  17  vols. 
4to.  1757 — Moreri,     Biog,  Univ. 

DANIEL  (Samuel)  an  English  poet  and 
historian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  and 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  was  domesticated  in 
the  family  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  whose  future 
celebrity  did  honour  to  his  instructions,  and 
whose  gratitude  was  displayed  in  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  Daniel  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Spenser  as  poet-laureat  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  such  at  least  is  the  common  opinion 
adopted  by  Dr.  Southey,  who,  in  his  Lay  of 
the  Laureate,  says — 
"  That  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days, 

My  master  dear,  divinest  Spenser  wore  ; 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays, 
Which  thoughtful  Ben,  and  gentle  Daniel 
wore. 
Grin, Envy, through  thy  rugged  mask  of  scorn ! 
In  honour  it  was  given,  in  honour  it  is  worn." 
In  the  reign  of  James  I,  our  bard  was  made 
groom  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the  queen. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  retired  to 
a  farm  at  Beckington,  near  Frome,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  died  in  1619,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.    His  poetical  works  consist  of  tra- 
gedies, pastorals,  epistles,  and  an  heroic  poem 
on  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.     His  versification  is  neat  and 
smooth ;  he  displays  considerable  judgment  as 
well  as  imagination,  and  is  more  free  from  pe- 
dantry and  conceit  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries.     His  "  History  of  England,"  to  the 
reign  of  Eel  ward  111,  is  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  and  it  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions.    Mr.  Headley  terms  Daniel  the  Atticus 
of  his  day. — Biog.  Brit.   Headley' s  Select  Beau- 
ties of  Anc.  Eng.  Poetry,  Campbell' s  Specimens, 
DANGEAU  (Louis  de  Courcillov  de) 
abbot  of  Fontaine-Daniel,  and  Clermont,  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  estimable  man  of  let- 
ters, was  the  son  of  the  marquis  Dangeau. 
He  was  born  in  1643,  and  being  descended 
maternally  from  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  was  edu- 
cated in  Calvinism  from  which  he. was  con- 
verted by  Bossuet.    In  1671  he  was  appointed 
reader  to  the  king,  and  in  1682  was  admitted 
into  the   French  Academy.     The  branch  of 
study  to  which  he  paid  most  attention  was 
that  of  grammar,  and  he  is  allowed  to  have 
been  an  excellent   anatomist   of   his   native 
tongue.     His  grammatical  essays  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  abbe  Olivet,  in 
his  "  Opuscules  surla  Langue  Franchise."  In 
his  proper  profession  he  wrote  "  Dialogues 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  He  further 
exhibited  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge by  drawing  up  short  pieces  on  geogra- 
phy and  history  for  the  use  of  learners,  which 
art  marked  with  his  characteristic  clearness 
and  spirit  of  analysis*     lie  joined  with  Lis 
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brother,  the  marquis  Dangeau,  in  establishing 
an  academy  for  the  education  of  children  of 
family,  to  which,  however,  others  who  dis- 
played  early  talent  were  also  admitted.  The 
abbe  Dangeau  strongly  opposed  an  aristocrat!- 
cat  scheme  of  forming  a  class  of  honorary  mem- 
bers in  the  French  Academy,  who  were  to  be 
excused  from  the  duties  of  the  society  on  ac- 
count of  rank  or  high  station.  This  zealous 
and  liberal  man  of  literature  died  universally 
respected  in  January  17  S3,  leaving  behind 
him  more  than  one  hundred  treatises  on  his- 
tory, grammar,  geography,  &c.  the  best  of 
which  are  those  reprinted  by  Olivet. — Moreru 
Eloge  par  d' Alembcrt. 

DANGEAU  (piiilip  de  Courcillon  he) 
elder  brother  of  the  abb6,  was  born  in  1638. 
His  endowments  of  mind  and  person  advanced 
him  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his  taste 
for  literature  obtained  him  a   place  in  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  that  of  the  Sciences. 
He  also  became  a  privy  councillor  and  knight 
of  several  orders,  and  on  being  invested  with 
the  grand- mastership  of  the  order  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Mont  Carmel,  and  of  St.  Lazare,  be 
procured  the  foundation  of  twenty- five  com- 
manderies,  and  employed  the  revenue  of  his 
office  to  the  education  of  twelve  young  gentle* 
men  as  mentioned  in  the  last  article.  The  weak 
side  of  the  marquis  was  pride  of  family, and  an 
affectation  of  performing  the  part  of  a  grandee; 
but  his  honour  and  probity  were  such,  that  ac- 
cording to  Madame  Montespan  it  was  impos- 
sible not  both  to  love  and  to  laugh  at  him. 
The  memoirs  of  the  marquis  Dangeau,  which 
have  been  recently  translated  into  English, 
have  supplied  Voltaire, Henault,  and  La  Beau- 
melle,with  many  curious  anecdotes  ;  although 
the  former  gives  the  compilation  rather  to  the 
valet  of  the  marquis    than  to  himself.     la 
another  production  he  gives  an  amusing  pic- 
ture of  Louis  XIV  among  his  courtiers.     He 
died  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two. — Biog, 
Univ. 

DANTE  (  Aliohieri)  the  first  great  poet 
of  modern  Italy,  whose  works  largely  contri- 
buted to  fix  the  language  of  his  country,  and 
communicate  to  its  inhabitants  a  taste  for  po- 
lished literature.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1265,  of  a  family  originally  from  Ferrara. 
His  christian  name  was  Durante,  of  which  his 
celebrated  appellation  Dante  is  a  contraction. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  name  of  A  lighten, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  his  father 
or  his  mother.  The  ardour  of  his  disposition 
became  manifest  in  his  childhood  ;  but  when 
we  are  told  that  he  fell  in  love  when  be  was 
only  tentyears  old  with  the  lady  whom  he  has 
immortalized  in  bis  poems,  under  the  name  of 
Beatrice,  a'little  exaggeration  may  not  unrea- 
sonably be  suspected.  He  bad  the  advantage 
of  studying  under  Brunetto  Latini,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age  ;  and  among  his 
early  friends  were  the  accomplished  Guido 
Cavalcanti  and  Giotti,  the  famous  Florentine 
painter,  He  engaged  in  the  military  service 
of  his  country,  and  was  present  in  a  battle 
fought  against  the  people  of  Arezxo  in  1*89  J 
and  in  anothor  against  the  Pisaosra  1290.  In 
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ifOI  he  married  the  daughter  of  Manetto  de' 
Donati,  from  whom  he  separated  himself  after 
■he  had  borne  him  several  children.     He  was 
employed  repeatedly  in  affairs  of  state,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  been  sent  on  fourteen  embassies 
from  the  Florentine  republic.     In  1300  he  was 
one  of  the  priors  or  chief  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence, an  honour  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
fortunes.     Political  feuds  at  that  period  dis- 
tracted all  Ttaly,  and  the  people  were  every- 
where divided  into  the  opposite  factions  of 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines.    In  Florence 
a  farther  distinction  prevailed  of  the  Neri  or 
Black   party,    and   the  Bianchi  or  Whites. 
Dante  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  having  in 
rain  opposed  the  project  of  inviting  Charles  de 
Valois,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  to  settle 
their  disputes,  he  was  involved  in  the  subse- 
quent proscription  of  his  party  which  took 
place.    He  was  heavily  fined  and   banished 
from  Florence  for  two  years.    A   charge  of 
fraud  and  extortion  being  afterwards  brought 
against  him,  he  was  farther  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  if  he  should  be  taken  by  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  such  was  the  violence  of  party  ragn. 
He  did  not  however  leave  Tuscany  immediate- 
ly, but  spent  some  time  in  vain  efforts  against 
the  authority  of  the  triumphant  faction  at  Flo- 
rence.    At  length  he  fled  to  Verona,  where  he 
was  protected  for  a  time  by  Cane  Grande  della 
Scala,  prince  of  that  city.    Thence  he  went 
to  Padua,  to  Lunigiana,  Urbiuo.  Bologna,  and 
other  places.    It  appears  to  have  been,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  while  he  was  animated  with 
resentment  against  his  political   adversaries, 
that  he  composed  his  famous  poem  the  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia,"  in  which  he  has  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  whom  he  esteemed  the 
enemies  and  betrayers  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public. When  Henry  of  Luxembourg  was  chosen 
emperor  of  Germany,  Dante  courted  his  pro- 
tection, by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  country.     He  wrote  a  Latin  trea- 
tise,   "  De  Mon arc hia,"    in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  empire  against  papal  usurpations. 
In  1311  the  emperor  was  induced  to  attack 
Florence,  but  he  was  unsuccessful;  and  his 
death  in  1313  ruined  the  projects  of  Dante, 
whose  fellow-citizens  sentenced  him  to  per- 

Eetual  banishment.  After  this  he  appears  to 
ave  visited  Paris,  where  he  signalized  his  ta- 
lents by  maintaining  public  disputations  on 
theology  at  the  university.  Some  of  his  future 
years  were  spent  in  wandering  about  Italy,  in 
indigence  and  distress ;  but  he  was  at  length 
hospitably  received  by  Guido  Novella  da  Po- 
lenta, lord  of  Ravenna,  who  was  a  patron 
and  cultivator  of  literature.  Guido  employed 
him  in  political  affairs,  and  having  sent  him  on 
an  embassy  to  Venice,  he  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  Ravenna,  in  September  1321.  He 
was  honourably  interred,  and  a  monument  was 
raised  to  his  memory,  which  was  repaired  in 
169S ;  and  in  1780  cardinal  Gonzaga  erected 
a  new  and  more  sumptuous  one,  with  this  in- 
scription : — "  Danti  Alighario,  Poetac  sui  tem- 
poris  primo,  Restitutori  politioris  humanitaus." 
into  was  the  author  of  several  works,  in  the 
>ton  t/whicb  hs  has,  like  most  of  his 
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immediate  predecessors  and  contemporviR. 
used  the  Latin  language.      They  conn*!  d 
epistles,  poems,  and  bis  book  *'  De  Mar- 
chin,"  and  a  treatise   "  De  Vulgari  Elc^- 
tia."     In  his  native  tongue,   he  early  m  lit 
composed  a  work,   entitled  "  Vita  Nbjti/ 
which  contains  the  story  of  his  juvenile  asm 
with  Beatrice  ;  and  during  bis  exile  be  wrott 
"  Canzoni,"    and  religious  poems ;  bat  tie 
merit  of  all  liis  other  productions  is  obscured 
by  the  splendour  of  his  "Commedia."    Tii 
he  originally  intended  to  bare  written  m  Li- 
tin  ;  but  aware  that  the  persusal  of  it  mast  a 
that  case  have  been  confined  to  the  Jearari 
and  that  his  strokes  of  satire  would  be  rak- 
telligible  to  the  great  bulk  of  bis  countryon. 
he  wisely  adopted  the  vernacular  dialect  taJ 
his  decision  has  secured  him  the  admiratioa  u 
his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity.    No  sa- 
tisfactory reason  has  been   given  why  Daca 
chose  to  give  his  poem  the  title  of  **  Contra* 
dia."     It  is  a  description  of  a  vision,  diviiled 
into  three  parts :   L'Inferno  (hell) ;  II  Purga- 
torio  (purgatory) ;  and  II  Paradiso  (paradise x. 
In  this  fantastic  drama  is  pourtrayed  a  moder 
assemblage  of  personages,  real  and  allegorical, 
who  figure  in  scenes  described  with  a  subli- 
mity and  strength  of  imagination,  which,  ia 
spite  of  obsolete  diction  and   want  of  conn  pi- 
ion  and  arrangement,  arrest  the  attention  of  tbe 
reader,  and  vindicate  tbe  claims  of  the  poet  to 
immortality  of  fame.       Dante  however  wrote 
more  expressly  for    his   contemporaries  and 
compatriots,  than  for  foreigners  in  future  ages ; 
and  to  appreciate  properly  the  immediate  ha- 
pression  of  his  poem  on  the  public  mind,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  tbe  manners, 
opinions,   and  usages  of  tbe  Italians  in  tbe 
fourteenth  century.     A  disquisition  on    those 
topics  would  be  inadmissible  here,  but  a  fact 
related  by  John  Villani,  the  Florentine  histo- 
rian, may  be  introduced  as  highly  illustrative 
of  the  point  in  question : — In  1304,  when  car- 
dinal da  Prato  was  legate  at  Florence,  among 
various  entertainments  eiliibited  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  public  joy,  the  inhabitants  ot 
St  Priano  made  a  proclamation,  in vi ring  all 
who  wanted   to  hear   news  from    the  other 
world,  to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno  on 
the  first  of  May.     At  the  time  appointed  a 
scaffold  was  erected  upon  boats,  and  a  repre- 
sentation given  of  bell,  in  which  were   intro- 
duced human  figures,  dressed  up  like  devils, 
and  damned  souls,  agonizing  in  flames,    and 
otherwise  tortured.     This  drew  a  multitude  of 
spectators ;  and  to  conclude  the  story,  when 
the  show  was    nearly  over,  a  scaffold   fell, 
and  many  persons  paid  for  their  curiosity  with 
their  lives.     Dante  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sent at  this  spectacle,  as  it  took  place  after  his 
banishment ;  but  he  must  have  heard  of  its 
occurrence,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
furnished  him  with  some  hints  far  his  Inferno, 
the  first,  and  finest  portion  of  his  poem.     In 
1822,  a  manuscript,  entitled  "  The  Story  of 
the  Vision  of  Alberico,"  was  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassjno, 
near  Naples.    This  story,  which  was  written 
in  the  monastery  in  the  begtaning  of  the)  twelfth 
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century,  describes  the  Vision  of  Alberico,  who 
is  represented  as  having  fallen  into  a  swoon 
which  continued  nine  days,  during  which  time 
he  dreamt  that  he  was  conducted  by  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  and  observed  the  punishment  and 
enjoyments  of  the  three  regions.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  visionary  representations  were  sub- 
jects of  popular  interest,  and  Dante,  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commedia,  complied  with  the  taste 
of  the  public.  A  very  curious  circumstance 
occurs  in  the  Purgatorio  of  this  great  bard* 
Though  he  wrote  and  died  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Ameiica  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
yet  he  exactly  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
constellation  of  four  stars  near  the  South  Pole. 
It  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  the 
Paradiso,  he  refers  to  the  property  of  die  mag- 
netic needle,  as  a  familiar  object  of  compari- 
son, though  its  discovery  is  dated  about  the 
timo  he  wrote.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Dante 
were  among  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
Commedia;  and  in  1373  a  chair  was  esta- 
blished at  Florence  for  the  express  purpose  of 
explaining  this  poem  to  the  public,  which 
was  first  occupied  by  Boccaccio.  Such  was 
the  homage  paid  by  the  Florentines  to  the 
mighty  genius  whom  their  fathers  had  loaded 
with  deadly  injuries.  There  are  many  valua- 
ble editions  of  Dante's  Poems,  among  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Conte 
Zapata,  Ven.  1757,  3  vols.  4to;  Rom.  1791, 
3  vols.  4to ;  and  Parma,  Bodoni,  1796,  3  vols, 
folio.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
the  Commedia,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Boyd  ;  and 
another,  which  is  better  executed,  has  been 
since  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. — 
Tirdlwtchi.  Gingiiiene  Hist.  Lit.  a" Italic.  De- 
ninas  Revolutions  of  Literature, 

DANTE  (John  Baptist)  a  mathematician 
and  mechanic,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Pe- 
rugia in  Italy,  and  is  memorable  for  his  expe- 
riments on  the  art  of  flying.  He  is  said  to  have 
constructed  a  pair  of  wings,  by  means  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
mene  ;  but  attempting  afterwards  to  fly  from 
a  church  over  the  square  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
rugia, some  paTt  of  his  apparatus  broke,  and 
he  fell  and  fractured  his  thigh.  However,  he 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  accident,  and 
was  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Venice,  where  he  died.  His  flying-machine 
was  probably  on  the  plan  of  the  parachute. — 
For  an  account  of  an  earlier  aerostat  see  Oli- 
ver of  Malme  sbury . — Moreri. 

D ANTON  (G forge  Jamfs)  one  of  the 
great  actors  in  the  scenes  which  succeeded  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  born  at  Arcis- 
Etir-Aubft  in  1759,  and  was  by  profession  an 
advocate.  He  was  of  an  athletic  form,  and 
possessed  a  bold  disposition,  and  a  powerful 
share  of  eloquence ;  qualities  which  contributed 
to  render  him  a  popular  demagogue  of  consi- 
derable influence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  commotions.  He  was  succes- 
sively the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  of  Marat,  and  of 
Robespierre ;  and  of  the  last  he  at  length  be- 
came the  victim.    After  the  detention  of  Louis 
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XVI  at  Varennes,  in  June  1791,  Danton  pi<*« 
sided  in  the  Assembly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  he  proposed  the  dethronement  of  that 
prince.  For  some  time  after  that  occurrence 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  from  his 
creditors  ;  but  in  November  thai  year  he  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  appointed  sub- 
stitute-attorney of  the  commune  of  Paris.  His 
influence  in  the  metropolis  increased  greatly  in 
1792.  He  was  concerned  in  the  transactions 
of  the  20th  of  June  ;  and  those  of  the  10th  of 
August  may  be  partly  attributed  to  his  appear- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
declare  that  if  the  dethronement  of  the  king 
was  not  decreed,  the  section  of  the  Cordeliers 
would  rise  and  attack  the  legislature.  Dan- 
ton  then  became  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Executive  Council,  and  obtained  the  ministry 
of  justice,  with  the  power  of  nominating  agents 
in  the  armies  and  in  the  departments.  He 
particularly  displayed  the  commanding  energy 
of  his  mind  when  the  Prussians  had  entered 
Champagne,  and  spread  consternation  through- 
out Paris  in  the  beginning  of  September  179f. 
All  the  ministers  and  leading  men,  even  Robes- 
pierre himself,  assembled  round  Danton,  who 
alone  retained  his  courage,  and  to  whom  it  was 
owing  that  the  National  Assembly  did  not 
abandon  the  capital,  and  retire  beyond  the 
Loire.  His  ascendancy  on  this  occasion  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Robespierre, 
which  proved  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  He 
was  nominated  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  in 
September  1795  by  the  department  of  Paris, 
and  he  quitted  the  ministry  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  6th  of  November  he  warmly  ad- 
vised the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI,  and  af- 
terwards voted  for  his  death.  Towards  the 
end  of  November  Danton  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Belgium.  In  April  1793  he  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety ;  he 
took  some  part  in  the  proscription  of  the  Gi- 
rondists ;  he  procured  a  decree  for  the*  forma- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal ;  and  in  July 
he  presided  in  the  Convention.  The  enmity 
of  Robespierre  against  him  augmented  daily ; 
but  these  demagogues,  notwithstanding  their 
mutual  jealousy,  united  in  overturning  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Hebertists,  whose  fall  became  the 
signal  of  hostilities  between  them.  An  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  proved 
unavailing,  and  immediately  afterwards  Robes- 
pierre caused  Danton  to  be  arrested,  with  se  • 
veral  persons  named  as  bis  accomplices.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  then 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
where,  on  being  questioned,  he  calmly  an- 
swered:— "I  am  Danton,  sufficiently  known 
in  the  Revolution ;  I  shall  shortly  exist  no- 
where, but  my  name  will  live  in  the  Pantheon 
of  History."  He  was  condemned  to  death  for 
an  alleged  conspiracy  tending  to  re-establish 
the  monarchy.  He  suffered  the  punishment  of 
the  guillotine,  April  5,  1794, — Biog.  Univ. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  '  Diet.  Biog.  tt  Hist,  da  H. 
M.  du  18m*.  S. 

DARAN  (James)  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  St  Frajoa  in  Gascony  in  1701 , 
and  becassja  fsjge»jftnjor  to  the  imperial 
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troops.  He  dsvoted  hit  attention  chiefly  to 
disorders  of  the  bladder,  and  acquired  much 
reputation  by  his  superior  manufacture  of 
bougies.  He  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth, 
but  his  easiness  of  temper  led  him  into  impru- 
dent speculations,  which  reduced  him  to  low 
circumstances,  and  he  died  in  1784,  compa- 
ratively poor.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
treatises  on  complaints  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.   Rees's  Cyclop. 

DARCEl  (John)  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician and  chemist,  born  in  1726,  at  Douazit, 
in  Guienne.  Though  the  son  of  a  magistrate 
he  preferred  the  study  of  medicine  to  the  more 
lucrative  profession  of  the  law ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  having  been  discarded  by  his  father, 
he  was  obliged  to  teach  Latin  for  his  support, 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Bourdeaux.  Be- 
ing introduced  to  the  celebrated  Montesquieu, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Paris  in  1742,  and 
remained  with  him  till  his  death  as  a  literary 
assistant.  Afterwards,  devoting  himself  much 
to  the  cultivation  of  chemistry ,  he  became  con- 
nected with  Roue  lie,  who  recommepded  him 
to  the  count  (afterwards  duke)  de  Lauraguais. 
With  that  nobleman,  who  was  iu  the  army,  he 
went  to  Germany  in  1757,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  mines  of  the  Hartz,  in 
Hauover.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  they 
applied  themselves  to  technical  chemistry,  es- 
pecially to  the  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelaine.  Darcet  made  many  expe- 
riments with  this  view,  of  which  he  drew  up 
an  account  in  several  memoirs  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1766  and  1768. 
lie  tried  the  effect  of  fire  on  the  various  kinds 
of  earths,  and  demonstrated  the  combustibility 
of  the  diamond;  on  which  subjects  he  pre- 
sented memoirs  to  the  academy  in  1770.  In 
1762,  he  was  made  regent,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris.  In  1771  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  chemist  Rouelle ;  and  in  1774 
he  travelled  over  the  Pyrennees  to  study  the 
geology  of  those  mountains,  on  which  he  de- 
livered a  discourse  at  the  college  ol  France, 
which  was  published  in  1776.  On  the  death 
of  Macquer,  he  succeeded  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  director  of  the 
manufactory  of  Sevres.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  inspector- general  of  the  assay  of 
coin,  and  inspector  of  the  Gobelin  manufac- 
tory. He  made  several  important  chemical 
discoveries,  and  contributed  much  to  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  the  science.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  his  life  was  preserved  by 
Fourcroy,  who  procured  the  obliteration  of  his 
name  from  a  list  of  persons  destined  by  Robes- 
pierre to  destruction.  He  died  in  1801,  at 
which  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  of  the  Conservative  Senate. — Nouv. 
Diet,  Hist.     Biog.  Univ. « 

D'ARCON  (John  Claudius  Eleonorb 
Limiceaud)  an  eminent  French  engineer,  was 
born  at  Pontarlier  in  1733.  In  1754  he  was 
admitted  into  the  school  of  Megieres,  and  the 
following  year  was  received  as  an  ordinary  en- 
gineer.   He  served  with  honour  in  the  seven 
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memorable  plan  of  the  siege   of  Gibraltar. 
Notwithstanding   the   approbation  which  it 
received  from  all  Europe,  which  admitted  do 
doubt  or  objection  against  it,  its  failure  was 
most  complete,  and  D'Arcon  published  a  kind 
of  justification,  which  shows  the  bitterne* 
of  his  disappointment.     He  engaged  on  the 
popular  side  on  the  commencement  of  lbs 
revolutionary  war,  and  also  took  some  pan 
in  the  invasion  of  Holland;  but  being  twice 
denounced  by  fluctuating  government*,  axd 
treated  in  the  same  manner  after  his  Dutch 
campaign,  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  his  last  work  on 
fortifications.    In  1799  the  First  Consul  intro- 
duced him  into  the  senate,  but  he  did  not  en- 
joy this  honour  long,  dying  the  year  following. 
His  works,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  by  tie 
French,  are — "  Reflexions  d'un  Ingenieuren 
Rlponse  a  un  Tacticien ;"  "  Correspondance 
sur  l'Art  de  la  Guerre;"    "  Defense  dune 
Sy steme  du  Guerre  Nationsde ;"  "  Conseil  de 
Guerre  Prive  sur  l'evenement  de  Gibraltar  in 
1782,  &c&c.  His  "  Considerations  Mihtaires 
et  Politique*  sur  les  Fortifications/'  his  most 
important  work,  was  printed  at  the  expencs 
of  government,  and  contains  the  substance  of 
all  his  other  productions* — Biog.  Univ. 
I  DARCY  (Patrick,  count)  was  born  a 
Gal  way  in  Ireland  in  1 725.     His  parents,  wbc 
were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Clairault, 
with  such  success,  that  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  gave  a  new  solution  of  the  problem  ol 
the  curve  of  equal  pressure,  and  the  year  after 
solved  another  problem  of  still  greater  diffi- 
culty.   He  served,  during  several  campaigns, 
in  Germany  and  Flanders,  as  captain  of  the 
,regiment  of  Coode,  and  in  1746  was  appointed 
to  accompany  the  troops  sent  to  Scotland  to 
i  the  assistance  of  the  Pretender.     The  vessrl 
in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  the  English ; 
but  his  life,  which  was  forfeited  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  was  saved  by  the  humanity 
of  the  English  commander.  *  Notwithstanding 
all  the  bustie  and  aanger  of  the  war,  he  found 
leisure  to  contribute   two   memoirs   to  the 
academy.    The  first  contained  the  principle 
of  the  preservation  of  the  rotatory  motion. 
This  had  been  discovered  by  Daniel  Bernoulli 
and  Euler  in  1745;  but  it  is  probable  that 
their  works  never  reached   Darcy,    whose 
method  is  original,  elegant,  and  simple.     In 
1760  he  published  an  "  Essay  on  Artillery,'* 
containing  many  curious  experiments  on  the 
charges  of  gunpowder,  and  improvements  on 
Robins ;  and  in  1765  appeared  his  "  Memoir 
on  the  Duration  of  the  Sensation  of  Sight/' 
the  most  ingenious  of  his  works,  containing 
many  experiments  on  colours,  light,  &c    He 
was  however  compelled  to  relinquish  this  pur- 
suit, being  obliged  to  trust  to  other  observation 
than  his  own ;  and  he  next  wrote  a  "  Memoir 
ou  Hydraulic  Machines, "in  which  he  showed 
how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  in  establishing  by  ex- 
periment the  laws  of  such  effects,  as  are  sus- 
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w«r,  particularly  at  the  defence  of  I  same  time  explained  how  a  system  of  experi- 
■*- 1961.    la  1780  ha  conceived  the  J  menu  might  be  formed  to'lead  to  the  discovery 
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of  theso  laws.  In  1773  Darcy  was  appointed 
ma  reach  \1  de  camp,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted pensionary  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1777  he  married  a  niece  whom  he  had 
brought  up  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  die  name  of  count  Darcy.  He  died  in 
1779.  Condorcet  wrote  his  eloge,  in  which  he 
did  every  justice  to  hi*  talents ;  a  circumstance 
highly  honourable  to  him,  as  he  had  always 
been  the  object  of  Darcy 's  hatred  and  aver- 
sion.— Eloge  by  Condorcet.  Biog.  Univ.  Diet* 
J  list. 

DARIUS  I,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of 
Ilystaspes,  a  noble  Persian  commander,  under 
Cyrus  the  great,  and  of  the  royal  race  of  Achae- 
menes.  When  Smerdis,  the  pretended  son  of 
Cyrus,  usurped  the  throne,  Darius,  with  se- 
veral nobles,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
ami  forcing  their  way  into  his  palace  at  Susa, 
Darius  killed  the  impostor  with  his  own  hand. 
I  le  was  then  chosen  king  in  the  room  of  Smer- 
dis,  and  on  his  accession,  marrried  Atossa 
and  Artystona,  daughters  of  Cyrus,  with 
other  wives.  He  divided  the  empire  into 
twenty  satrapciea  or  governments,  and  com- 
manded a  certain  tribute  to  be  paid  by  each, 
the  Persians  excepted,  and  allowed  the  Jews  to 
continue  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
the  Samaritans,  by  some  artifices,  had  inter- 
rupted. The  Babylonians,  oppressed  by  taxes, 
revolted  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  by 
means  of  one  of  his  officers,  named  Zopyrus, 
who  mangled  himself,  and  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  enemy  by  representing  that  it  was 
done  by  order  of  Darius,  he  was.  enabled  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  Babylon,  He  mag- 
nificently rewarded  Zopyrus  for  hul  services, 
and  could  never  after  look  at  his  subject,  de- 
prived of  ears  and  nose,  without  tears.  He 
next  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Scy- 
thians, inhabiting  the  country  between  the  la- 
ter and  Tanais,  but  found  his  army  in  danger 
of  perishing  by  want  and  fatigue,  and  was 
obliged  to  return.  Of  the  conquest  of  India 
by  Darius  the  accounts  are  very  meagre  and 
confused.  It  is  said  that  he  sent  a  fleet  down 
the  river  Indus,  which  proceeded  to  the  ocean, 
sailed  round  the  coast  as  far  as  the  straits  ot 
Babehnandel,  and  entering  the  Red  Sea,  ar- 
rived at  a  port  in  Egypt,  after  a  thirty  months' 
voyage.  It  is  added,  that  from  the  report  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  Scylaz,  the  commander 
of  the  fleet,  Darius,  with  a  large  army,  in- 
vaded and  reduced  India.  The  Athenians, 
by  their  interference,  and  the  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  the  Ionians  in  a  revolt  against 
Persia,  next  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Persian  king,  who  resolved  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  aod  committed  the  con- 
duct of  it  to  Mardonius,  who  marched  through 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  submitted  to 
him.  He  was  however  obliged  to  return  to 
Asia,  his  fleet  being  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  and  his  army  attacked  by  a  tribe  of 
Thracians.  On  this,  Darius  assembled  a  pow- 
erful fleet  and  army,  which  took  the  isle  of 
Naxos  and  city  of  Eretria,  but  were  defeated  at 
Marathon  by  Miltiades.  His  fleet  was  also 
frustrated  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athena. 
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Notwithstanding  these  discomfitures,  he  stiH 
persisted  iu  his  design,  and  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  person.  He  accordingly 
made  great  preparations,  and  to  prevent  do- 
mestic dissensions,  declared  his  son  Xerxes 
successor  to  the  crown.  He  however  lived 
not  to  execute  his  schemes,  dying  BC.  485,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign.  His  per- 
sonal character,  compared  to  the  generality  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  appears  to  have  been 
just  and  humane,  at  least,  so  he  is  represented 
by  historians. — Herodotus.     Univ.  Hist. 

DARIUS  III,  surnamed  Codomannus,  was 
created  king  of  Persia,  BC,  336,  by  Bagoas, 
the  eunuch,  who  murdered  Arses,  the  youngest 
son  of  Artaxerxcs  Ochus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Arsanes,  grandson 
of  Darius  Nothus,  by  his  own  sister.  He 
was  brought  up  in  obscurity,  but  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  war  which  Ochus  made 
upon  the  Cadusians,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
government  of  Armenia,  which  office  he  held 
when  Bagoas  raised  him  to  the  throne.  The 
latter  however  finding  that  Darius  was  not 
likely  to  be  governed  by  him,  attempted  to 
poison  him  also ;  but  his  design  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  mixture 
himself.  On  the  advance  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Cilicia,  Darius  took  the  command  of 
his  army  in  person,  and,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Greek  allies,  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle.  On  arriving  at  Issus,  he  commanded 
the  massacre  of  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Ma- 
cedonians left  there.  On  the  battle  of  Issus, 
which  followed,  he  fought  in  the  first  line,  but 
being  defeated,  fled  in  haste,  leaving  his  mo- 
ther, wife,  and  children,  in  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.  He  wrote  to  Alexander,  desiring 
him  to  name  a  ransom  for  his  family,  and  pro- 
posing to  decide  their  dispute  in  another  com 
bat  with  equal  numbers.  Alexander  replied 
with  haughtiness,  and  pursued  his  success. 
While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Darius 
sent  him  another  letter,  offering  him  his  daugh- 
ter Statira  in  marriage,  and  all  the  country  of 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys.  These  terms 
being  rejected,  Darius  made  another  attempt 
at  accommodation,  which  also  failing,  the  con- 
cluding battle  of  Gaugamela  ensued.  The 
Persian  army  was  completely  routed,  and  Ba- 
bylon, Susa,  and  Persepolis  taken.  Darius 
fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  but  Bessus,  gover- 
nor of  Bactria,  assuming  the  royal  authority, 
shut  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  and  took  him 
away  towards  Bactria.  Alexander  closely 
pursued  them  beyond  the  Caspian  Straits,  and 
on  Darius  refusing  to  proceed  any  further,  ho 
was  severely  wounded  by  the  conspirators, 
and  left  weltering  in  his  blood.  In  this  state 
he  was  found  by  a  Macedonian  named  Polys- 
tratus,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  desiring  that 
his  acknowledgments  might  be  made  to  Alex- 
ander for  his  kindness  to  his  family,  and  pray- 
ing that  his  death  might  be  avenged  on  the 
traitors.  When  Alexander  came  up,  and  found 
Darius  dead,  he  shed  tears,  and  covering  the 
body  with  his  own  cloak,  ordered  it  to  be  em- 
balmed, and  sent  it  to  Sisigambis  to  be  interred 
with  the  relict  of  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dv 
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,i*  Jxu  u  *.i:e  fiftieth  year  of  his  ac*.  ar.d 
,...■  t  ii^  —..p.  11C.  330,  ami  with  him  tvr- 
.. ..uti.  ]•:■  rVrsian  empire. — Arrian.  JV..- 
«.  i.»    n    i  .*?.      finY.  Dicf. 

.' .  V '  i  A  I  \  (  K ii  .1 9  m r« )   a  physician    ar.  J 
njv%,   %ia  lom  at  El ton,  near  Newark,  N-t- 
iM^.i.i.ii^hire,  December  12th,  17iM.     lie  re - 
.-ivi'>i  Lis  early  education  at  the  grammar- 
t'luuPat  Chesterfield,  whence  he  was  removed 
:u  :fc  John's  college,  Cambridge.     Having  c'j- 
•ju-'ieJ.  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  meJicine,  lie 
r- -moved  to  Edinburgh,    where  be  took   his 
doctor's  degree,  and  commenced  his  practice 
as  a  physician  at  Litchfield.     Hire  he  soon 
obtained  considerable  celebrity,  and  in  17!>7 
married  Miss  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  only  one  of  whom  survived  him.     This 
lady  dying  in  1770,  he  married  again  in  1781. 
and  went  to  live  at  Derby.     It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  mndo  himself  known  as  a  poet, 
by  the  puhlirHtirm  of  his  "  Botanic  Garden.*' 
This  porm  consists  of  two  parts ;  in  the  first  of 
which,   the  author  treats  of  the  economy  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  second,  of  what  he  calls 
"  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  being  a  sort  of 
allegorical  exposition  of  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus.     The  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  much 
of   the   personification,   and    still    more   the 
brilliant  and  figurative  diction  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  rendered  this  production  very  popu- 
lar for  a  time  ;  but  its  unvarying  polish,  want 
of  light  and  shade,  and  of  human  interest,  ra- 
pidly reduced  its  reputation.    To  this  result, 
the  pleasant  ridicule  of  Mr  Frere's  "  Loves  of 
the  Triangles,"  also  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed.     In  1793  I)r  Darwin  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of 
Organic  Life,"  4to,  which  work  excited  groat 
exjiectation  from  the  known  originality  of  the 
author.     It  teaches  that  all  animated  nature, 
as  men,   beasts,  and  vegetables,    take  their 
ori^n  from  single  living  filaments,  susceptible 
of  irritation,  which  is  the  agent  that  sets  them 
in    motion.      This  doctrine  was   refuted    by 
Brown  and  others ;  and  founded,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  a  mere  assumption,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  nil  such  systems.     The  se- 
cond volume,  which  completed  the  author's 
plan,  was  printed  in  1796.     In  1801  he  pub- 
lished his    "  Phvtologia,    or  Philosophy    of 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,"   which   excited 
hut  little  attention,  the  theoretic  bias  of  the 
author  being  now  very  generally  appreciated. 
He  also  wrote  a  tract  on  female  education,  a 
work  of  no  great  pretension,  but  valuable  for 
its  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health.     Vari- 
ous papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
are  likewise  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Darwin,  who 
die!  Middenlv,  April  16th,  1809,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the   character  of  an  able  man  of 
sonstJerable  eccentricity,  both  in  opini  n  and 
sonduct.     It  must  at  the  same  time  le  ob- 
served, that  the  bias  of  his  politics  and  ten- 
fleacy  of  his  theories  to  materialism,  excited 
^S^HHfefcl  party  feeling  against  him,  which 
^^^^^^^^■pnued  his  peculiarities. — His  son, 
^^  ^Hkftwix,  deserves  to  be  noticed  for 
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•murus.  for  which  the  gold  medal  was  asn9T»J 
him  by  the  university.  This  promising  v:^ 
"".  who  died  during  his  studies  at  "f^n. 
barji,  on  the  15th  Ma  v.  1778,  a!>o  h-ft  t*- 
:  Lir;.l  him  an  unfinished  essay  ■•  On  the  .■*:•*. 
1  zta.I*  Mjtioa  of  the  absorbent  Vessels  d  }.?.;• 
rz.%.  Itebes  in  some  Diseases."  which  *2i 
j-ublislej  by  his  father,  together  with  tb?  .L- 
sertatioa  which  obtained  the  meda!.— Rco'i 
Cw '  7».     M ».» j  Set.  ard %$  Mem.  of  Da nci  «j . 

DAS*IER  (John)  a  medallist  to  the  r^ 
lic  of  Geneva,  who,  with  a  view  to  o^*ih.a: 
a  situation  in  the  English  mint,  struck  a  *■:>* 
of  medals  of  the  kings  of  England,  whici  U 
published  by  subscription  in  1731.  He  wu 
disappointed'  in  his  expectations,  asd  ner-r 
came  to  Kngland. — J  a  ml?  A  ytiiovy  D.u«te?. 
son  of  the  former,  was  appointed  sec^s-1  *-• 
graver  to  the  mint  in  17-10,  which  situv.im  h» 
resigned  in  1715,  and  returned  to  Gene.  a.  A 
set  of  the  Reformers,  and  other  English  nvdxi, 
were  executed  by  the  elder  Dasher:  v.i 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  numerous  suite  of  B> 
man  history,  in  small  bronze  medals.  Iv  ti? 
youncer.— 'Walpole's  Artec.      Hio*.  Univ.' 

DATI  (Arousm)  a  learned  Italian,  wu 
born  at  Sienna  in  1420.     In  114*  he  was  in- 
vited by  Odo-  Antony,  duke  of  Urbino,  to  teach 
the  belles  lettres  in  that  city.     He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  duke,  and  when  the  lattt  rw*s 
assassinated  on  account  of  his  violence  and  da- 
orders,  Dati  with  difficulty  avoided  undergo- 
ing the  same  fate.   He  escaped  back  to  Sfrcna. 
where  he  opened  a  school  for  rhetoric  aa.l  tLs 
classics,  and  became  so  famous,  that  the  car- 
dinal of  Sienna  suffered  him  to  preach  thnugk 
a  married   man.    In    1458  he    was   creaw.1 
judge  of  Massa  ;  and  after  passing  through  vi- 
rions offices,  at  length  became  first  magistrate 
in  Sienna.    He  also  resided  a  year  at  Rome, 
as  agent  for  his  state  to  pope  Pins  II.    To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  histcrv. 
I  le  died  of  the  plague  at  Sienna  in  1  478.     His 
works  were  collected  by  his  son  Nicholas,  and 
printed  at  Sienna  in  1.503,  and  at  Venice  in 
1516,  folio.     They  consist  often  books  in  I  a- 
tin,    «'  On  the  Immortality  of   the  Soul;" 
seven  of  "  Orations  ;•'  three  of  •«  Epistles  •" 
"  Fragments  of  the  History  of  Sienna,"  arid 
miscellaneous  tracts.    The  History  of  Sienna 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  cf  the 
senate  of  the  city,  has  been  much  injured  by  his 
son,  who  suppressed  many  passages  for  politi- 
cal reasons. — Moreru     Tirabowhi. 

DATI  (Charles)  professor  of  belles  lettrrs 
at  Florence,  was  born  there  in  1619.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  deUa  Crusca.  and 
in  1657  published  a  discourse,  "  Dell'  Ob- 
bligo  di  ben  Parlare  la  propria  Lingua."  lie 
also  made  a  collection  of  "  Prose  Fiorentine," 
as  examples  of  excellent  Italian  writing.  In 
conjunction  with  Redi  he  made  numerous  re- 
searches on  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  language,  which  remain  unpublished* 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  his  *'  lives 
of  Ancient  Painters/'  a  very  learned  work,  but 
left  unfinished.    Ho  was  also  an  astronomer 
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*n<3  mathematician,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  defi- 
ance of  Galileo  and  Torricelli.  In  consequence 
of  an  eulogy  upon  Louis  XIV,  he  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  that  monarch,  and  also  to  that 
of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  hut  he  declined 
quitting  Florence,  where,  besides  his  profes- 
sorship, he  held  the  post  of  librarian  to  car- 
din  h!  Gian  Carlo  de  Medici.  He  died  in 
1675,  leaving  a  character  universally  respected 
hoth  by  his  own  country meu  and  foreigners,  to 
whom  he  was  always  particularly  kind  and  at- 
tentive.— Moreri.     Tiraboschi. 

DAUBENTON  (Lewis  John  Maria) 
ai  eminent  naturalist  and  comparative  anato- 
mist, who  was  born  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy 
in  1716.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
but  he  adopted  the  profession  of  physic,  as  the 
studies  connected  with  it  were  more  congenial 
to  his  inclination.  When  Buffon  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  he 
took  Daubenton  for  his  coadjutor  in  the  culti- 
vation of  natural  history.  He  obtained  the 
appointment  of  keeper  of  the  king's  museum 
of  natural  history,  which  he  enriched  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  shells  and  minerals,  and 
other  interesting  objects.  He  attached  liim- 
self  also  particularly  to  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, and  formed  an  extensive  collection  of 
anatomical  preparations.  In  1744  he  was  ad- 
mitted iuto  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose 
memoirs  comprise  many  valuable  papers  on 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  by  Dauben- 
ton. In  the  great  work  on  natural  hi"*n»~ 
which  Buffon  began  to  publish  is  1750,  Jf 
the  anatomical  details  were  written  by  Dau- 
benton"; and  they  contributed  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  treatise.  In  1784  he  published  a 
useful  work,  entitled  "  Instructions  for  Shep- 
herds and  the  Proprietors  of  Flocks,  &c." 
containing  observations  on  the  best  methods 
of  improving  wool.  The  same  vear  appeared 
his  "Methodical  View  of  Minerals,"  pro- 
posing a  new  arrangement  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. After  escaping  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Daubenton  was  in  1799 
elected  a  member  of  the  conservative  senate, 
an  honour  which  he  did  not  long  survive,  dy- 
ing December  29th  that  year.  He  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  in  the  royal  (then 
the  national)  garden,  and  a  funeral  eulogy  was 
delivered  over  his  remains  by  De  la  Cepede. 
— Aikins  G.  Biog.     Biog.  Univ. 

DAUBERMENIL  (Francis  Antiiony) 
deputy  to  the  national  convention  from  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn.  He  did  not  vote  on  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI  in  consequence  of  illness. 
Under  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  forced  to 
give  in  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  con- 
vention, but  he  was  restored  to  it  in  1795. 
Daubermenil  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  from  which  he  passed 
in  May  1797,  but  was  re-elected  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  political  conduct  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  caused  his  exclusion  from 
the  legislative  body,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  be  detained  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Charente.  He  died  in  retirement  in  1802. 
His  character  was  enthusiastic  and  romantic, 
and  he  regarded  himself  as  a  disciple  of  the 
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ancient  magi*  He  published  a  pamphlet  un- 
der the  following  title  :  "  Extraits  d'un  Manu« 
scrit  intitule* — Le  Culte  des  Adorateurs  dt 
Dieu  ;  con  tenant  des  Fragments  de  leurs  dif- 
ferents  Livres  sur  l'lnstruction  du  Culte,  les 
Observances  rGligieuses,  T Instruction,  les  pre* 
ceptes,  et  1' Adoration,"  Paris,  an  4,  (1796) 
8vo.  This  book  gave  rise  to  the  society  of 
the  Theophilanthropes,  concerning  which  some 
curious  details  may  be  found  in  "  Histoire  des 
Sectes  Reiigieuses,  par  M.  Gregoire,"  torn.  ii. 
— Diet.  Biog.  et  Hist,  de*  H.  M.  du  18m*.  S. 
Biog.  Univ. 

DAVENANT  (sir  William)  an  English 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
born  in  1605.  After  some  previous  education 
at  a  grammar-school,  he  became  a  student  at 
Lincoln  college  ;  but  he  soon  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  obtained  the  office  of  page  to  the 
duchess  of  Richmond,  from  whose  household 
he  removed  into  that  of  Greville,  lord  Brooke,  a 
nobleman  eminent  for  his  literary  attainments. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1623,  Dave- 
nant  had  interest  enough  to  bring  on  the  stage 
a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Albovine,  king  of  the 
Lombards,"  his  first  production.  He  now  be- 
came known  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  ; 
and  his  indulgence  in  licentious  dissipation 
subjected  him  to  a  disease  which  injured  the 
bones  of  his  nope,  and  was  productive  of  a  de- 
gree of  deformity,  which  furnished  the  sarcas- 
tic spirits  of  the  age  with  a  never-failing  topic 
for  coarse  jests  and  allusions.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  several  masques  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  court ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson  in  1637  he  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  laurel.  On  hostilities  breaking  out  be- 
tween Charles  I  and  the  parliament,  Dave- 
nan  t  displayed  his  attachment  to  die  royal 
cause.  Being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  agaiust 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  1641,  he 
was  arrested,  but  making  his  escape,  went 
to  France.  Thence  he  returned  with  military 
stores  sent  by  the  queen,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  ordnance  under  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  post  for  which  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  qualified  by  any  previous 
service.  At  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643, 
he  was  knighted  by  the  king ;  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent decline  of  the  royal  cause  he  again  re- 
tired to  .France,  where  he  became  a  Roman 
catholic.  In  1646  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
a  mission  from  the  queen  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  he  began  the  composition  of  his  prin- 
cipal work,  an  heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Gondi- 
bert."  An  attempt  which  he  afterwards  made 
to  lead  a  French  colony  to  Virginia  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  him.  A  ship  in  which  he  had 
sailed  from  Normandy  was  captured  by  a 
cruizer  in  the  service  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  carried  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
Davenant  was  imprisoned  iu  Cowes  castle.  In 
this  forlorn  captivity,  from  which  he  had  but 
little  hope  of  escaping  alive,  he  proceeded  in 
writing  Gondibert,  the  third  book  of  which  he 
composed  in  prison.  In  October  1650,  he  was 
removed  to  London  for  trial  before  the  high 
comBuesioti  court.     His  life  was  preserved 
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through  the  interposition  of  Milton,  according 
to  an  account  which,  for  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, ought  not,  on. slight  grounds,  to  be  called 
in  question,  and  which  seems  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  corresponding  tradition,  that  Da- 
renant  repaid  the  good  offices  of  Milton,  by 
protecting  the  republican  poet  after  the  Resto- 
ration. After  two  years,  imprisonment  sir 
William  was  set  at  liberty,  when,  with  the 
connivance  of  those  in  power,  he  set  on  foot  in 
the  metropolis  a  species  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments. On  the  return  of  Charles  IT  to  Eng- 
land the  stage  was  re-established  with  renewed 
splendour,  and  sir  W.  Davenant  became  pa- 
tentee of  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
which  he  opened  with  an  operatical  drama  of 
his  own,  called  "  The  Siege  of  Rhodes."  He 
continued  to  employ  his  pen  and  his  talents  as 
a  theatrical  writer  and  manager  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  April  17,  1668.  "  Gondi- 
bert,"  the  principal  production  of  this  writer, 
was  never  finished.  It  contains  some  truly 
poetical  passages,  but  is,  upon  the  whole,  pos- 
sessed of  too  little  interest  to  require  any  par- 
ticular notice. — Aikins  Gen.  Biog*  Camp- 
bell's Specimens. 

DAVENANT  (Charles)  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  eminent  as  a  statistical  writer.  He 
was  born  in  1656,  and  was  educated  at  Baliol 
college,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Circe,"  which  was 
favourably  received.  Ho  however  quitted  the 
drama  for  the  study  of  civil  law,  in  which  he 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree  from  die  university 
of  Cambridge.  In  1685  he  was  chosen  MP. 
for  the  borough  of  St  Ives ;  and  about  the  same 
time  was  made  joint-inspector  of  plays.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of 
the  excise,  in  which  post  he  did  himself  credit 
by  detecting  abuses  and  making  improvements 
in  the  method  of  keeping;  the  accounts.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  was  made  inspec- 
tor-general of  exports  and  imports.  He  died 
in  1714.  His  writings  on  trade  and  political 
economy  excited  considerable  interest  at  the 
time  of  their  first  publication  ;  and  as  they  dis- 
play much  historical  knowledge,  and,  in  general, 
sound  views  of  national  and  commercial  po- 
licy, they  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage. 
A  collection  of  his  tracts  was  published  in  5 
vols.  8vo,  1771,  by  sir  Charles  Whitworth. — 
Biog.  Brit. 

DAVID  (St)  the  patron  of  Wales,  was  the 
son  of  Xantiis  or  San t us,  prince  of  Ceretica  or 
Cardiganshire,  and  was  born  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  Reing  ordained  a  priest, 
he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  some  time, 
and  thence  went  into  Wales,  where  he  preached 
with  great  reputation.  He  built  a  chapel  at 
Glastonbury,  and  founded  twelve  monasteries, 
the  principal  of  which  was  in  the  Vale  of 
Ross.  One  of  the  penances  he  enjoined  was 
agricultural  labour,  which  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  leek  still  worn  by  the  Welsh  on 
his  festival.  When  the  synod  of  Brevy,  in 
Cardiganshire,  was  held  in  519,  St  David  was 
of  the  chief  champions  against  Pelagian- 
LMid  on  the  close  of  the  synod,  St  Dubri- 
cf.Caerieon,  resigned  his  see 
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to  him,  and  he  translated  it  to  Menevia,  k* 
called  St  David's.  His  works  have  peristd: 
but  they  consisted  of  **  Letters  to  King  Ar- 
thur ;"  "  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Victoria ;' 
"Rules  of  his  Monasteries  */'  and  some  bon> 
lies.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  544.- 
Wharions  Anglia  Sacra,  Butler' t  Lives  rt  fii 
Saints. 

DAVID,  a  famous  Armenian  philosopb?, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  nephew  of  Moses  Cbori- 
nensis,  the  Arminian  historian  ;  and  was  oe* 
of  the  most  distinguished  disciples  of  tae 
learned  Mesrob,  the  inventor  of  the  Armenia 
alphabet.  He  was  sent  by*  the  patmrd, 
Isaac  I,  with  other  students,  to  Ede-ssi,  Alex- 
andria, Athens,  and  Constantinople,  to  ^tudj 
the  Greek  language,  make  literary  collection, 
and  especially  to  procure  MSS.  necessary  to 
wards  an  accurate  Armenian  translation  of  tie 
Rible.  David  translated  into  his  own  lan- 
guage the  philosophical  works  of  Anstou. 
Plato,  and  Porphyry.  His  "  Philosophical 
Definitions"  were  printed  at  Constantinople 
in  17S1. — N<mv.  Diet.  Hist,     Biog.  Unic. 

DAVID  ( )  a  celebrated  painter,  loaf 

distinguished  as  the  hea<1  of  the  modern  French 
school  of  art.  He  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  instructed  ic 
painting  by  Vien,  an  artist  of  eminence.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution  he  was  painter  to  the 
king ;  and  in  September  1790  he  presented  to 
the  legislative  body  a  picture,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Louis  AVI  into  the  national  assem- 
bly on  the  4th  of  February.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  a  deputy  from  Paris  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  Public  Safety  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  was  implicated  in  the  most  bar- 
barous actions  of  Robespierre,  with  whom  he 
was  closely  connected.  When  that  demagogue 
gave  a  public  fete  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Da- 
vid constructed  a  mountain  for  the  exhibition, 
consisting  of  several  hillocks  more  or  leas  ele- 
vated. The  highest  would  only  afford  room 
for  about  250  persons ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
deputies  of  the  convention,  in  their  general 
eagerness  to  reach  this  elevated  spot,  com- 
menced a  ludicrous,  but  characteristic  scuffle 
for  place,  attended  with  several  personal  acci- 
dents, not  a  little  diverting  to  the  spectator?. 
In  January  1794  he  presided  in  the  conven- 
tion. After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  was 
several  times  denounced  as  one  of  his  most 
dangerous  accomplices  ;  and  it  was  reported 
he  had  said  to  the  dictator  :  "  If  thou  drinkest 
the  hemlock,  I  will  drink  it  also  '"  He  con- 
trived to  elude  the  threatened  danger  for  some 
time;  but  at  length,  in  May  1  ?*>.>,  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  Luxembourg.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety, 
he  had  participated  in  the  greatest  cruelties  ; 
and  his  brother  artists  are  said  especially  to 
have  suffered  from  his  proscriptions.  In  Sep- 
tember 1792,  the  deputy  Reboul  saw  David 
in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  calmly  employed  in 
making  sketches  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
being  massacred.     "  What  are  yon  doing  V* 
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demanded  Reboul.  "  I  un  catching  the  last 
impulses  of  nature  in  these  rascals,"  replied 
the  painter.  Reclaimed  by  his  disciples,  and 
defended  by  Bailleul,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
towards  the  close  of  1794.  Faithful  to 
his  principles,  during  the  winter  of  1795 
he  joined  a  society  of  terrorists,  assembled 
near  the  Pantheon,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president  ;  and  in  1799  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  jacobin  club,  which  an  attempt 
was  then  made  to  re-establish.  At  this  epoch 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  class  of  painting,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction which  he  owed  to  his  talents  as  an 
artist.  Bonaparte,  in  1800,  appointed  him 
painter  to  the  government ;  and  during  the 
sovereignty  of  that  individual,  David  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  native  country 
as  a  painter,  and  had  much  influence  over  the 
measures  adopted  for  tho  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  fine  arts  in  general.  The 
fatronage  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  part 
)avid  had  acted  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
It  evolution,  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
Sbmaining  in  France  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  lie  was  exiled  to  Brussels,  where 
he  continued  to  employ  his  pencil  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  December 
V9,  1825.  Among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  tliis  artist  are — "  The  Rape  of 
the  Sabines ;"  "  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii ;" 
Hie  Death  of  Socrates;"  •«  The  Coro- 
nation of  Napoleon,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  1822,  said  to  be  the  largest 
painting  ever  executed  on  canvass ;  "  Na- 
poleon presenting  the  Imperial  Eagles  to  his 
Troops;"  and  "  Mars  Disarmed  by  Venus 
and  the  Graces,"  a  work  executed  at  Brussels, 
the  last,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  effort  of  his 
genius. — Diet,  Biog,  HitU  det  II.  M.  du  18m/. 
Siicle,     Edit. 

DAVIES  (sir  John)  an  eminent  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  poet,  was  born  in  1570  at 
Tisbury,  Wiltshire.  lie  received  his  acade- 
mical education  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  to 
study  law.  His  abilities  were  early  noticed, 
and  he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  the 
unruliness  of  his  disposition,  which,  after  be- 
ing called  to  the  bar,  produced  his  expulsion 
from  the  Temple,  for  an  insult  which  he  offer- 
ed to  the  recorder  of  London  in  the  public 
hall.  He  made  the  best  use  of  this  disgrace, 
by  retiring  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  poem,  entitled  "  Nosce  Teip- 
sum,"  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  defects 
of  his  temper.  Adversity  lent  its  aid  towards 
his  reformation,  as  he  thus  eloquently  acknow- 
ledges in  a  stanza  of  his  poem : 

"  This  mistress  lately  pluck'd  me  by  the  ear. 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  mo  taught ; 

Hath  made  my  senses  quick,  and  reason  clear ; 
Refonn'd  my  will, and  rectify  'd  my  thought." 
He  also  courted  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth  by 
writing,  under  the  title  of  "  Hymns  of  As- 
trea,"  twenty-six  acrostics  in  her  praise,  which 
were  very  adulatory,  but  composed  with  much 
ingenuity  and  elegance.  In  1599  he  publish- 
ed hU  "  Nosce  Teipsom,"  or  a  poem  on  the 
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Immortality  of  the  Soul.    It  established  hit 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  solid  thinker, 
and  merits  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  poetry 
of  the  age.    This  piece  soon  attained  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  several  times  printed. 
In  1601,  on  a  proper  submission,  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  Temple,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  and  took 
a  spirited  part  in  the  suppression  of  monopo- 
lies.    On  the  accession  of  James  I,  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  solicitor-general,  from  which 
office  he  was  raised  to  attorney-general,  and 
justice  of  assize.     In  these  capacities  he  did 
great  service  to  Ireland,  by  extending  the  be* 
nefit  of  equal  law  to  parts  which  had  nevci 
enjoyed  it ;  and  for  his  diligence  and  ability 
was  made  a  sergeant  of  law,  and  knighted.   In 
1607  he  accompanied  the  chief  justice  on  a 
judicial  progress  through  the  counties  of  Mo- 
naghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  and  drew  up 
an  account  of  the  circuit,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Salisbury.     He  soon  after  visited 
England,  to  lay  before  the  king  an  account  of 
what  had  been  done  for  the  civilization  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  on  his  return,  assiduously  recom- 
menced his  labours  for  its  improvement.     In 
1612  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the  subject 
in  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  "  A  Disco- 
very of  the  true  Causes  why  Ireland  has  never 
been  entirely  subdued  and  brought  under  Obe- 
dience to  the  Crown  of  England,  until  the  Be- 
ginning of  His  Majesty's  happy  Reign."  During 
that  year  the  first  parliament  was  convoked  for 
Ireland,  formed  by  a  general  representation, 
in  which   catholics,   as  well  as  protcstants, 
were  returned.     In  this  parliament  sir  John 
Davies  represented  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
and    was,    after    much    opposition,    chosen 
speaker.     In  1614  he  published  *'  A  Decla- 
ration concerning  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales ;" 
and  in  1615  his  "  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged 
in  the  King's  Courts  in  Ireland."    On  a  change 
of  administration,  he  soon  after  quitted  Ire- 
land, and  returning  to  England,  went  several 
circuits  as  a  judge  of  assize.      He  was  also 
elected  member  for  Newcastle-under-Line  in 
the  parliament  of  1621,  but  spoke  little  except 
on  Irish  affairs.      He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  England,  but  was  al- 
most immediately  cut  off  by  an  apoplexy,  in 
December  1626,  in  his    fifty-seventh    year. 
The  poems  of  sir  John  Davies  were  reprinted 
in  1773,  8vo,  and  also  form  a  part  of  Chal- 
mers's and  other  collections.     His  principal 
works  in  prose,  which  are  written  in  a  clear, 
unaffected,  and  pure  style,  were  published  in 
one  vol.  8vo,  1786,  under  the  title  of  "  Histo- 
rical Tracts,  by  Sir  John  Davies."     As  autho- 
rities on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  his  own  days, 
they  are  of  great  value,  and  otherwise  do  ho- 
nour to  their  author,  by  proving  that  his  notions 
of  governing  that  unhappy  country  were  tole- 
rant, humane,  and  liberal,  a  fact  which  reflects 
additional  discredit  on  the  opposing  feeling 
pursued  for  centuries  afterwards.     ITiis  clear 
and  close-minded  lawyer  and  politician  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  lord  Audley,  but  was  on* 
happy  in  his  offspring,   his  ton  proving  — 
j  ideot,  and  one  of  hit  daughters  unthasfc 
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e? en  to  Aightiness.    A  second  daughter  was 
married  to  lord  Halting**—  Biog.Brit.    Aikin't 

G.  Hi'1/!' 

DAYIKS  (John  )  a  learned  Webb  divine 
and  antiquary,  \sas  lorn  and  educated  in  Den- 
bighshire, lu  ibe  year  1589,  be  was  eutered 
of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  be  took  bis 
first  degree  in  aris  in  1593,  and  entering  into 
orders,  obtained  a  rectory  in  Merionethshire. 
In  1 G08  be  became  a  member  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  be  obtained  the  dcgTee  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1616.  He  was  also  made 
a  canon  of  St  Ataph,  and  bis  character  was 
Held  in  high  estimation  by  the  academicians 
lor  bis  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  acquaintance  with  curious  and 
rare  authors.     His  works  are — "  Auiquaj  Lin- 

CH  Br  it  annua*,"  Ovo,  1621 ;  "  Dictionarium 
tiuo-llritannicum,"  folio  ;  "  Adagia  Uri- 
tannica ;"  Adagiorum  Britannicorum  Speci- 
men."  lie  also  assisted  in  the  rerhion  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1620. — 
Wood's  Athcn,  thon. 

DA  VIES  (John.  DJ>.)  a  learned  nhilologist, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  London,  where 
be  was  born  in  1679.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Charter-house,  r.nd  afterwards  at  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1701.  Being  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
learning,  he  was  collated  in  1711  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Fenditton,  near  Cambridge,  and  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Kly.  In  1716  he 
was  created  1)1).  and  made  master  of  his  col- 
lege, where  he  died  in  1732.  The  publica- 
tions of  Dr  Davies,  are  editions  of  classical 
authors,  with  notes  of  his  own  and  other  cri- 
tics ;  they  are  as  follows — "  Maximii  Tyrii 
Dissertationes,  Gr.  ct  Lat.,"  8vo  ;  "  C.  Julii 
Csesaris  qua*  extant  omnia,"  4to:  "  M.  Miriu- 
cii  Felicia  Octavius,"  8vo  ;  "Ciceronis  Tus- 
culanarnm,"  fivo ;  "  Do  Natura  Deorum," 
8vo  ;  *'  De  Divinatio  ct  de  Fato,  &c,"  8to  ; 
"  Lactantii  Firmiani  Epitome  Divinarum  Insti- 
tutionum,"  8vo.  These  editions  have  been 
generally  praised  for  perspicuity  and  acute- 
ness,  especially  those  cf  Cicero  ;  but  the  abbe! 
Olivet  severely  censures  the  assumed  license 
of  the  conjectural  emendation. — King.  Brit. 

DAVli  S  (Mills)  a  Welsh  divine,  a  na- 
tive of  Whiteford  in  Flintshire.  Of  his  per- 
sonal histoTy  little  is  known,  but  that  owing 
to  some  disgust  he  quitted  his  native  place, 
and  probably  his  profession,  as  he  came  to 
London  and  subscribed  himself  bani*.ter-at- 
law.  Here  be  commenced  author  in  the  hum- 
blest form,  writing  books  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  great,  and  hacked  personally  from  door 
to  door.  The  most  curious  of  his  productions 
consists  of  some  volumes,  under  the  general 
title  of  "Athena;  Britannic®,"  8vo,  1715,  a 
kind  of  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  cri- 
tical woik,  chiefly,  says  the  antiquary  Baker, 
borrowed  from  modern  historians,  but  contain- 
ing somo  things  uncommon,  and  not  easily  to 
be  mot  with.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is 
called  "  Icon  LhVllorum,  or  a  critical  hiav 
of  Famphlets ;"  the  others  are  entitled 
Britannicss,  or  a  critical  History  of 
V«d  CaMdp  Writars  and  Writ. 
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iugs,  by  M.  D.,"  London,  1716,  8vo.  Tt»f 
are  all  of  them  at  prc-aent  extremely  team. 
Judging  from  the  ••  Icon  Libflloium,"  ti* 
author  appears  well  acquainted  «iih  Lcfbl; 
writers,  and  also  to  have  consulted  the  furap 
journals.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  j^'i 
of  this  unfortunate  man  of  literature  u  j:- 
known  ;  but  Mr  D' Israeli  conjectures  that  lu 
mind  became  disordered  from  poverty  aru  dn- 
appointment. — D' Israeli**  CatciwiitUscf  A^tkcn 
Pennant's  Parish  rf  Whiteford. 

DAVIKS  (Thomas)  a  player,  book*)!*, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  about  1712, 
and  educated  at  the  uuivcisity  of  Edinburgh 
The  circumstances  wliicb  led  him  to  the  «i? 
do  not  appear;  but  in  1736  he  formed  oct 
of  the  company  at  the  Haymarket.  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  bookseller  iu  Duke's-court, 
St  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  hot  not  succeeding, 
returned  to  the  theatre,  and  appears  at  ooe 
time  as  a  provincial  manager.  At  York  be 
married  a  miss  Yarrow,  the  daughter  of  a  per- 
former, whose  beauty,  which  was  noticed  by 
Churchill  in  theRosciad,  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  correctness  of  her  conduct.  Davits  was  » 
sensitive  as  to  be  driven  from  the  stag*  by  the 
same  satirist ;  and  in  1762  once  more  engsgr  J 
as  a  bookseller  in  Russel- street,  Covent-gnr- 
den.  He  unfortunately  failed  again,  ]>osaibly  in 
consequence  of  meriting  the  character  given  cf 
him  by  Dr  Campbell,  that  "  he  was  net  a 
Imokseller,  but  a  gentleman  who  dt-alt  ia 
hooks.'*  On  bis  bankruptcy,  however.  Lit 
friends,  whom  his  abilities  and  companionate 
qualities  rendered  numerous,  interested  them- 
selves highly  in  his  favour ;  and  Dr  Johnson 
in  partii  ular,  used  his  influence  with  Mr  Sheri- 
dan to  get  him  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 
In  178.">,  by  a  well-timed  publication,  «•  The 
Life  of  David  Ganick,"  he  acquired  much 
fame  and  tome  money  ;  and  he  aftt  rward* 
published  "  Dramatic  Miscellanies/'  in  3 
vols.,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  orJy 
a  few  days  before  his  death .  His  other  works 
are — "  Memoirs  of  Mr  Henderson;"  "A 
Be  view  of  Ix>rd  Chesterfield's  Characters ;" 
"  A  life  of  Mas^n^er;"  Lives  of  I>r 
Kachard,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  Air  Iillo, 
prefixed  to  their  several  works ;  and  numerous 
fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  published  in 
the  St  James's  Chronicle  and  other  journals. 
He  died  on  the  Mb  May  1785,  and  wai  boric d 
in  St  Paul's,  Covcnt-gardcn. — Nichols's  Bowyer. 
BMiveli't  Life  of  Johnson, 

DAYILA  (Giles  Gonzalfs)  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  bom  at  Avila,  whence  be  derived 
his  name,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a  canon  of  Salamanca,  but  in 
1612  was  invited  to  Madrid,  and  received  the 
post  aforesaid.  He  composed  in  Spanish  "  A 
History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Salamanca  ;" 
"  'Hie  Life  of  Alphonso  Tostal;"  ««  Theatro 
de  las  (jrandesas  de  Madrid  ;"  "  Theatro  Ec- 
clesiastic o  de  las  Kglesias  de  las  Indias  ;"  "  A 
Life  of  Henry  III,  King  of  Castile,"  snd  other 
works.  He  died  in  16.*>8. — There  is  also 
another  Spanish  author  of  this  name.  Loins 
Da  vila;  a  knight  of  Alcantara  and  commandtr 
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of  cavalry  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He 
wrote  IVlemoirs  of  the  War,  carried  on  by 
that  emperor  in  Germany,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1646,  and  translated  into  Latin  and 
French.  De  Thou  blames  Davila  for  his  par- 
tiality to  Charles.  He  also  wrote  "  Memoires 
de  la  Guerre  d'Afrique." — MarerL  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist. 

DAVILA  (Henby  Catiiarink)  a  cele- 
brated historian,  was  bom  in  1576,  at  Pieve 
del  Sacco,  in  the  Paduan  territory.  His  father 
was  constable  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  at  the 
time  that  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  lost  all  his  property. 
Henry,  at  seven  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
France,  »ud  was  brought  up  at  Villars  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  house  of  the  marshal  d'Hemery, 
who  had  married  lus  aunt.  He  was  then  in- 
troduced at  court,  as  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
queen-mother,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  en- 
tered into  the  military  service,  in  which  he 
gave  various  proofs  of  spirit  and  bravery.  In 
1599  he  returned  to  Padua,  at  the  request  of 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  a 
window.  He  then  entered  into  the  Venetian 
service,  and  was  employed  in  various  honour- 
able posts,  both  civil  and  military,  which  pro- 
duced both  fortune  and  distinction.  His  death 
was  unfortunately  premature,  being  shot  dead, 
in  the  sight  of  his  family,  by  a  miscreant,  who 
was  enraged  at  his  demand  of  carriages  for  the 
service  of  die  state.  This  event  took  place  in 
1631  ;  and,  the  year  before,  he  bad  published 
his  '•  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,"  in 
Italian  ;  which  work  consists  of  fifteen  books, 
comprehending  the  events  from  the  death  of 
Henry  II  in  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  in 
1598.  Davila  ranks  high  among  modern  his- 
torians tor  good  faith  and  accuracy,  but  falls 
into  the  ancient  fault  of  making  speeches  and 
harangues  for  his  personages  which  they  never 
uttered.  He  is  also  considered  wanting  in  va- 
riety, and  deemed  tedious  by  the  similarity  of 
his  characters,  from  attributing  the  subtilty  of 
kalian  motive  and  policy  to  almost  all  of  them. 
He  was  also  too  partial  to  his  patroness  Catha- 
rine de  Medici,  yet  he  admits  the  faithlessness 
and  want  of  feeling  in  her  character ;  and  poli- 
tically, at  least,  condemns  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  those  of  Paris,  1644,  %  vols,  folio;  and  of 
Venice,  1733,  2  vols.  4to.  •  The  best  English 
translation  is  that  of  Farn worth,  1755,  2 
vob.  4to. — Tiraboschi,     Moreru     Mieron. 

DAVIS  (John)  an  eminent  English  ma- 
ariner,  who  was  a  native  of  Sandridge,  near 
Dartmouth  in  Devonshire.  He  went  to  sea 
when  young,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
in  his  profession  as  to  be  entrusted,  in  1585, 
with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  this  voyage  he  discovered  the 
straits  in  the  Arctic  Sea  leading  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  still  bear  his  name.  As  to  the 
grand  object  of  research,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  state  that  this  expedition  failed,  like  many 
succeeding  ones,  down  to  the  very  recent  voy- 
ages of  captain  Parry.  Davis  twice  more  vi- 
de polar  regions;  and  afterwards,  in 
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1591,  went  out  with  Cavendish,  in  his  second 
expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  He  then  made 
five  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  as  a  pilot ;  and 
during  the  last  of  these,  while  serving  under 
sir  Edward  Michelboume,  he  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  some  Japanese,  off  the  coast 
of  Malacca,  in  December  1605.  He  wrote 
accounts  of  some  of  his  voyages,  and  a  treatise 
entitled  "  The  World's  Hydrograpbical  De- 
scription ;"  and  he  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
quadrant  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea, 
which  preceded  the  use  of  Hadley's  sextan  t. — . 
Biog.  Brit. 

DAVISON  (William)  an  eminent  states- 
man, of  Scottish  parentage  or  extraction,  who 
became  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
His  early  life,  and  introduction  to  public  busi- 
ness, are  not  very  well  known,  but  in  1575  he 
was  employed  in  a  mission  to  the  states  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had  assumed 
their  own  government ;  and  in  1579  he  was 
commissioned,  in  a  similar  way,  to  the  states 
of  Holland.  In  1583  he  was  also  employed 
confidentially  in  a  mission  to  Scotland ;  and 
acquiring  great  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and 
man  of  business,  was  made  clerk  to  the  coun- 
cil. Affairs  in  the  Low  Countries  approaching 
fast  to  a  crisis,  he  was  again  sent  there,  and 
having  managed  the  interests  of  his  mistress 
with  singular  dexterity,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  made  secretary  of  state.  It  is  an 
opinion  countenanced  by  Camden,  that  he  was 
raised  to  this  office  in  order  to  involve  him  in 
that  transaction  which  proved  his  ruin.  When 
the  resolution  was  taken  in  October  1586,  to 
bring  the  queen  of  Scots  to  trial,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  opened  for  the  purpose,  the  name 
of  secretary  Davison  was  inserted  in  it,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  present  when  it 
was  opened  at  Fotheringay  castle,  or  even  as- 
sisted there  at  all ;  -and  up  to  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  sentence  to  the  unhappy  queen, 
every  thing  was  transacted  by  Walsingham. 
Her  death  being  resolved  upon,  it  only  re- 
mained to  decide  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and 
here  the  two  secretaries  differed  ;  Davison 
being  of  opinion  that  the  death  should  be  open, 
and  correspond  with  the  proceedings.  Upon 
this,  sir  Francis  Walsingham  pretended  sick- 
ness, and  did  not  come  to  court,  which  threw 
all  the  business  of  drawing  the  warrant  and 
bringing  it  to  the  queen  for  signature,  on 
Davison,  who,  pursuant  to  the  queen's  direc- 
tions, went  through  it  in  the  manner  related 
by  Camden.  The  result,  and  the  consequent 
disgrace  of  Davison,  is  an  affair  of  history. 
Brought  to  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  con- 
tempt in  revealing  the  queen's  councils,  he 
was  fined  10,000  marks,  and  to  imprisonment 
during  pleasure j  and  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  sent  to  king  James  to  account  for  the 
death  of  his  mother.  All  this  duplicity  de- 
ceived no  one ;  and  if  Davison's  apology 
may  be  believed,  he  acted  directly  under  dic- 
tation. Yet  the  fine  was  rigorously  levied; 
but  he  was  assisted  from  time  to  tune  with 
small  sums  of  money,  and  by  the  friendship  el 
the  earl  of  E&sex,  recommended  to  king  James* 
His  final  fatuo*  and  tee  of  death  aft  a*r 
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knowr.,  owing  possibly  to  the  politic  silence  of 
the  writers  of  the  time.  He  left  a  son  named 
Y ranch,  who  in  1602  published  a  collection 
of  small  poems,  entitled  "  A  Poetical  Rhap- 
sodic," some  extracts  from  which  appear  in 
Ellis'*  specimens. — Biog.  Brit.  Chalmert*t  G, 
Biog. 

DAUN  (Leopold,  count)  an  Austrian  ge- 
neral, famous  as  the  opponent  of  the  great 
king  of  Prussia.  lie  was  horn  in  1705,  and 
was  educated  in  Italy,  where  his  father  held  s 
military  command.  His  first  destination  was 
to  the  church  ;  but  giving  way  to  his  inclina- 
tion, he  obtained  admission  among  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  entered  into  the  Austrian  army. 
In  1740  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, when  he  displayed  his  talent*  in  the 
service  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  He 
rose  in  rauk  and  reputation,  and  in  the  Prus- 
sian war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions.  In 
June  1757,  Daun  assembled  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  besieged  at  Prague  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  aud  completely  defeated 
that  monarch  at  the  battle  of  K  oil  in.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  a  marshal,  and  created 
grand -cross  of  the  newly  instituted  order  of 
Maria  Theresa.  In  1758  he  delivered  01- 
mutz,  and  added  to  his  laurels  by  gaining  the 
battle  of  Hochkirchen  ;  and  in  1759  he  cap- 
tured the  whole  army  of  general  Finck  at 
Firna.  He  suffered  a  defeat  however  at  Tor- 
gau,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field.  Marshal  Daun  died  at  Vienna 
in  1766,  leaving  the  character  of  a  prudent 
and  skilful  commander,  and  an  estimable  mem- 
ber of  society  in  private  life. — Aikins  G.  Biog. 
Biog.  Unir. 

DAURAT  or  DO  RAT,  in  Latin,  AURA- 
TUS  (John)  an  eminent  French  poet,  was 
born  in  1507.  He  became  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  1560 
succeeded  John  Stracellus,  as  king's  reader 
and  professor  of  Greek.  He  was  also  princi- 
pal of  the  college  of  Coqueret,  where  he  in- 
structed John  Anthony  do  Baif  and  the  famous 
Konsard.  His  school  produced  many  distin- 
guished character,  but  his  imprudence  re- 
duced him  to  j>overty.  Charles  IX  made  him 
poet  laureat,  and  endeavoured  to  support  him 
in  his  old  a«re.  He  was  the  restorer  of  ana- 
grams,  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  found 
the  model  in  Lycophron.  He  also  undertook 
to  explain  the  centuries  of  Nostradamus,  which 
he  did  with  much  plausibility.  The  odes, 
epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  composed  by  Daurat,  have  been 
calculated  to  amount  to-  50,000  verses.  Sca- 
liger  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  powers  as 
a  critic,  that  he  says  that  he  knew  none  but 
him  and  Cujacius  who  had  abilities  sufficient 
to  restore  ancieut  authors  ;  he  however  says, 
in  ridicule,  that  Daurat  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  Bible 
in  Homer.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1588.  His 
principal  collection  of  Tenet  is  entitled  "  Jo- 
lMovfcif,_FoetsB  et  Interprets 

libri  quin- 
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qua;  Epigrammatum  lihri  tres; 
matum  liber  onus ;  Fimeram  liber  una* ;  Qs> 
rum  libri  duo  ;  Epithalarniorum  liber  o»; 
Eclogarum  libri  duo  ;  Variaxum  hber  met" 
Paris,  1586.  He  is)  however  more  cefebnfcd 
as  one  of  the  revivers  of  Greek  h'tentare  a 
France,  in  which  character  his  memory  va 
honoured  by  an  eloge,  written  by  the  abbe 
Vitrac  in  1775. — Kiceroiu  Gen.  Viet.  Bai- 
let  Jugemens.     Moreru 

DAVY  (William)  an  English  dergyaus, 
who  was  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oifcri 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  BD.    He  ** 
curate  of  Lustleigh  in  Devonshire,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  by  a  work  which  afibrds  a 
striking  example  of  literary  industry,  attend 
with  no  profit  or  advantage.     He  was  the  edi- 
tor, printer,  and  publisher  of  a  compilatks. 
entitled  ■'  A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  coos* 
of  Sermons  on  the  First   Institutes  of  Reli- 
gion ;  on  some  of  the  most  important  ankk* 
of  the  Christian  Religion   in  connexion ;  v£ 
on  the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of  Manlaud . 
with  occasional  Discourses :  being  a  compfo- 
tion  from   the  best  sentiments  of  the  pohte 
writers  and  eminent  sound  Divines.  both  as- 
cient  and  modern,  on  the  same  subjects,  pro- 
perly connected,  with  improvements :  parries- 
larly  adapted  for  the  use  of  chiefs  of  famii** 
and  students  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and  fe 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in   general,"  26  to& 
8vo,  1785-1807.     The  strange  history  of  tha 
production  is  as  follows : — Mr  Davy,  hark; 
completed  his  preliminary  arrangements,  is- 
sued proposals  for  publishing  his  work  by  sub- 
scription j  but  being  unpatronised  and  unknown, 
he  had  no  success.     Undaunted  by  his  disap- 
pointment, he  determined  to  become  his  owi 
printer.     With  a  press  which  he  construct^ 
himself,  and  as  many  worn  and   cast-off  types 
(purchased  from  a  country  printing-office")  » 
sufficed  to  set  up  two  pages,   he  fell  to  work. 
Performing  every  operation  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  female  domestic  only,  and  working 
off  a  page  at  a  time,  he  finished   forty  copia 
of  the  first  three  hundred  pages.     Twenty  -ai 
copies  he  distributed  among  the   universities, 
the  bishops,  the  royal  society,  and  the  reviews, 
expecting  to  derive  from  some  quarter  or  other 
that  patronage  and  assistance  to  which  he  fan- 
cied himself  entitled      A  second  time  disap- 
pointed, he  would  not  abandon  his  project, 
but  contracted    his  views,    resolving   in   fu- 
ture to  spare  Lis  expences  in  paper.     He  had 
reserved  only  fourteen  copies,  and  to  that  num- 
ber he  limited  the  impression  of  his  entire 
work.     After  years  of  unremitting  toil,  he  saw 
it  completed  in  26  volumes.     Disdaining  to 
get  assistance,  for  which  he  could  ill  afford  to 
pay,  he  put  the  books  in  boards  with  his  own 
hands,  and  then  took  a  journey  to  London  for 
the  express  purpose  of  depositing  a  copy  in 
each  of  the  principal  public  Ubraries  of  the 
metropolis. — Quart.  Rev. 

DAVY  (John)  a  native  of  Upper  Helion 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that 
when  scarcely  three  years  old  the  sound  of  a 
musical  instrument  was  observed  to  prodace  a 
very  strong  effect  upon  his  nerves ,  at  fnt 
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apparent!}'  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  which  after- 
wards changed  into  the  strongest  expressions 
of  infantine  delight  While  in  his  sixth  year 
he  contrived  to  purloin  a  number  of  horse-shoes 
from  the  forge  of  a  neighbouring  smith,  with 
eight  of  which  he  managed  to  form  an  octave, 
suspending  them  by  strings  from  the  ceiling. 
With  this  rude  instrument  of  liis  own  construc- 
tion, he  was  amusing  himself,  when  detected 
in  imitating  the  Crediton  chimes.  This  cir- 
cumstance procured  him  the  patronage  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  who  persuaded  his 
friends  to  place  him  with  the  cefebiated  Jack- 
son of  Exeter.  Having  completed  his  studies 
under  this  excellent  master,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  engaging  in  dramatic  composition, 
produced  the  music  to  Hoi  man's  opera,  "  What 
a  Blunder,"  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre  in  1800 ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
that  to  the  well-known  melodrame  of  "  Pe- 
rouse,"  in  conjunction  with  Moorehead.  The 
same  year  also  he  and  Mountain  set  the 
"  Brazen  Mask,"  performed  that  season  at 
Covent-garden.  Many  of  his  songs  are  much 
admired,  particularly  the  one  translated  by 
lord  Strangford,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Ca- 
inoens,  commencing  "  Just  like  Love  is  yonder 
Rose."  Mr  Davy  died  in  February  1824. — 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

DAWES  (Richard)  a  learned  critic,  was 
born  in  Leicestershire  in  1708.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Market  Bosworth,  and  admitted  a 
sizar  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which,  in  1731,  he  became  fellow,  and  in 
1733  took  the  degree  of  MA.  While  at  college 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  violent  enmity 
to  Dr  Bentley,  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  he 
affected  to  despise.  In  1736  Dawes  published 
a  proposal  for  publishing  by  subscription  a 
translation  into  Greek  verse,  of  Milton's  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  but  the  plan  proceeded  no  far- 
ther. In  1738  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
free  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  also  of  St  Mary's  hospital.  In  1745  he 
published  his  "  Miscellanea  Critica,"  consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  grammatical  remarks  on 
various  Greek  authors,  intended  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  intended  to  perform  in  an 
edition  of  all  the  Attic  poets,  with  Homer  and 
Pindar.  The  design  was  never  completed; 
but  the  Miscellanea  gained  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion, that  a  second  edition  of  it,  with  great  ad- 
ditions, was  published  in  1781,  by  the  rev. 
Mr  Burgess  of  Oxford.  His  temper  was  so 
bad,  that  his  schools  became  reduced,  and  at 
length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  resign  them 
in  1749,  and  retired  to  He  worth,  on  the  river 
side,  where  his  only  amusement  was  rowing  in 
a  boat     He  died  in  1766.— Diog.  Brit. 

DAWES  (sir  William)  an  English  pre- 
late, was  the  son  of  sir  John  Dawes,  bait.,  and 
was  born  at  Braintree  in  Essex  in  1671.  He 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
whence  in  1687  he  proceeded  to  St  John's 
college,  Oxford.  He  entered  early  into  orders, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  in  order 
to  be  qualified  for  the  mastership  of  Catherine 
ball,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1690,  and 
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soon  after  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  He  was  also  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  king  William,  and  in  1698  he  was  collated 
to  the  deanery  and  rectory  of  Bocking  in 
Essex.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he 
became  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  so  great  a 
favourite,  that  in  1707  she  appointed  him  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chester,  whence  in  1713-14 
he  was  translated  to  the  archie piscopal  see  of 
York,  which  he  filled  for  ten  years  with  great 
honour,  dying  in  17S4.  He  was  the  most  po- 
pular preacher  of  his  time,  owing  rather  to 
his  delivery  and  personal  advantages,  than  to 
the  excellence  of  his  sermons,  as  his  abilities, 
though  respectable,  were  far  from  considera- 
ble. He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Duties  of 
the  Closet,  &c. ;"  "  The  Duties  of  Communi- 
cating explained  and  enforced,  &c. ;"  "The 
Anatomy  of  Atheism,  a  Poem ;"  '*  Sermons 
preached  upon  several  Occasions  before  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne;"  "The  Preface 
to  the  Works  of  Offspring  Blackall,  DD.,  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;"  and  several  posthumous 

{neces  which,  with  the  preceding,  were  col- 
ected  and  published  in  three  vols.  8vo,  1733, 
with  a  life  of  the  author. — Biog.  Brit, 

DAY  (John)  an  early  English  printer  of 
eminence.  He  was  a  native  of  Dnnwich  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  1544  he  established  himself  as 
a  printer  in  Holborn,  in  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Seres ;  and  in  1549  he  removed  to  Al- 
dersgate-street.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  printed  with  Saxon  characters  ;  and 
he  made  improvements  in  the  types  used  for 
printing  Greek.  His  death  took  place  in  1584, 
after  he  had  held  the  offices  of  warden  and 
master  of  the  stationers'  company. — John 
Day,  his  son,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  or- 
ders in  the  church.  He  was  vicar  of  Thurlow 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1627,  aged  sixty- 
one.  He  was  the  author  of  sermons,  and  a 
work  entitled  "Day's  Dyal,  or  his  Twelve 
Hours,  that  is,  Twelve  several  Lectures  by  way 
of  Catechism,"  4to.— Amett  Hist,  of  Printing. 

DAY  (Thomas)  an  ingenious  writer,  of  a 
benevolent,  independent,  but  eccentric  spirit, 
was  born  at  London  in  1748.  His  father,  who 
was  a  collector  of  the  customs,  died  whilst  he 
was  an  infant,  leaving  him  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house, 
and  thence  was  removed  to  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford.  Although  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  confine  himself  to  a  profession,  he  en- 
tered at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1765,  and  was 
formally  called  to  the  bar.  With  a  view  to 
study  mankind  more  completely,  he  took  up 
his  temporary  residence  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  having  been  disappointed  in  an 
early  affection,  he  took  under  his  protection 
two  foundling  girls,  with  a  view  of  educating 
them  on  a  principle  of  his  own,  in  order  to 
make  one  of  them  his  wife.  His  plan,  which 
was  kindred  in  spirit  to  some  of  the  educa- 
tional reveries  of  Rousseau,  utterly  failed,  al- 
though both  of  the  females  turned  out  deserving 
women  ;  but  with  the  strictest  honour  he  gave 
them  small  portions,  and  eligibly  united  thesm 
to  respectable  tradesmen.  In  1778  h«  mar- 
ried Mist  Either  Milnes,  a  lady  of  a  hifjil 
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cultivated  understanding,  and  capable  of  con- 
forming to  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
Among  other  things,  his  principles  led  him  to 
renounce  most  of  the  indulgencies  of  a  man  of 
fortune,  that  he  might  bestow  his  superfluities 
upon  those  who  wanted  necessaries ;  and  he  also 
expressed  a  great  contempt  for  forms  and  arti- 
ficial restraint  of  all  kinds.  He  resided,  after 
his  marriage,  in  Essex,  and  attended  meetings, 
both  in  that  county  and  Cambridge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  war,  and  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform.  In  1773  he  had  joined  his 
friend,  Mr  Bicknell,  in  his  poem  of  "  The  dying 
Negro,'1  in  order  to  excite  a  feeling  against 
slavery ;  and  in  1776  had  published  a  poem, 
called  "The  devoted  Legions,"  in  which  the 
story  of  the  solemn  execration  of  the  troops  of 
Crassus  by  the  tribune  Atreius,  was  made  the 
foundation  of  an  allusion  to  the  hostilities 
with  America.  He  was  also  author  of  a  piece, 
entitled  M  The  Desolation  of  America;  and 
both  these  poems  were  published  anony- 
mously. In  178)  he  composed,  in  prose,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Reflexions  upon  the  pre- 
sent Stale  of  England,  and  Independence  of 
America  ;"  and  in  1784  another  on  the  peace. 
He  also  wrote  other  political  pamphlets  of 
temporary  interest,  but  finally  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  books  for  youth,  of 
which  the  well-known  work,  entitled  "  Scnd- 
ford  and  Merton,"  is  an  able  specimen  ;  al- 
though it  also  partakes  too  much  of  the  theo- 
retical spirit  of  Rousseau,  for  any  thing  like  a 
general  application.  Mr  Day  at  length  became 
a  victim  to  his  enthusiastic  notions  of  general 
benevolence,  being  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
young  horse,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
trained  in  the  usual  manner.  This  accident 
took  place,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  wi- 
dow and  a  wide  connexion,  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1789.— Biog,  Brit. 

DEBA1GNE  (L'Abbe)  a  French  ecclesias- 
tic, who  taught  music  to  Louis  XL  This 
Srince,  who  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
is  partiality  to  "  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  having  once  said,  pettishly,  that  he 
would  as  willingly  hear  pigs  as  musicians,  his 
instructor  is  said  to  have  collected  a  number 
of  those  animals  of  different  ages,  and  so  to 
have  arranged  them  in  pens  under  a  machine, 
constructed  with  keys  like  an  organ,  that  on 
touching  these  keys  certain  sharp  points  at- 
tached to  them  pricked  the  pigs,  and  a  sort  of 
rude  harmony  was  produced  from  their  squeak- 
ing in  different  notes,  to  the  great  delectation 
of  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  of  his  court. 
For  this  story  the  world  is  indebted  to  Bou- 
chet. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Muu 

DECEMBRIO  (Pibtro  Candido)  a  learn, 
ed  Italian,  who  was  bom  at  Pavia  in  1399. 
When  young  he  became  secretary  to  Philip 
Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan ;  on  whose 
death  in  1447  he  exerted  himself,  though  in 
vain,  to  preserve  the  Milanese  from  subjection 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  He  was  afterwards  aposto- 
lic secretary  to  pope  Nicholas  V,  but  at  lengiL 
•attuned  to  Milan,  and  died  then  in  147T. 
wrote  the  Uvea  of  P.M.  Visconti 

of  Milan  ;    and 
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translated   several   of   the  Greek  and  Lata 
classics  into  Italian. — Tirmbmcku     BsiUft. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Fbakcis  Milus) 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Cham- 
berry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  1611.  Jet 
four  years  he  read  public  mathematical  lec- 
tures in  the  College  of  Clermont  at  Paris.  H« 
then  removed  to  Marseilles,  where  he  tug&t 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  finally  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Tu- 
rin, where  he  died  in  1678.  His  priactpt! 
works,  consisting  of  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, in  which  he  struck  out  the  useless  op- 
positions, and  improved  the  others ;  a  Dis- 
course on  Fortification  ;  and  one  on  Navigmaos ; 
which  were  collected  into  three  folio  vofczDe* 
under  the  title  of  "  Mundus  Mathemattcoft," 
the  best  edition  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1690, 
and  is  in  four  volumes,  folio. — MorerL  Did. 
Hist,  in  Chain. 

DE  CH  ARMILLY  (Peter  Fbapcxs  Vi- 
na ult)  colonel  in  the  French  army,  and  fcnigbt 
of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  He  was  a  planter  in 
St  Domingo  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revota- 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  first  general  as- 
sembly of  that  colony.  On  the  surrender  of 
the  settlement  to  the  English,  he  was  charg- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  with  the  office  of 
arranging  and  signing  the  capitulation  wits 
general  Williamson.  On  the  subsequent  en* 
cuation  of  St  Domingo  by  the  British  forces, 
the  colonel  came  to  England,  obtained  rank  is 
the  service  of  this  country,  and  married  an 
English  lady  of  title.  In  1808  he  was  ess- 
ployed  as  a  kind  of  political  agent  in  Spain, 
when  sir  John  Moore  was  sent  thither  to  op- 
pose the  French.  De  Charmilly  was  consi- 
dered as  having  given  too  favourable  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  as  having  thus  contributed  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  British  general  and  his  army. 
His  conduct  being  severely  animadverted  on 
in  the  British  parliament,  he  published,  in 
1810,  two  exculpatory  pamphlets : — **  A  Nar- 
rative of  Transactions  in  Spain  ;"  and  "  A 
Letter  to  Lieutenant-general  Tarleton,"  who 
had  been  his  parliamentary  accuser.  He  sub- 
sequently obtained  from  the  prince  regent  per- 
mission to  offer  his  services  to  Louis  XVlH ; 
and  going  abroad,  died  at  Ghent  in  1815.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  tracts,  he  wrote  "An 
Answer  to  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq.  containing 
a  Refutation  of  his  Historical  Survey  of  St 
Domingo,"  4to,  1797.— Biog.  Diet,  of  Living 
Authors.     Editor. 

DECIO  (Philip)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  age,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1453. 
He  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in  Pavia,  and 
there  are  few  examples  in  literary  history  of 
more  pertinacious  disputations  carried  on  than 
those  between  Decio  and  his  rival  Soccini  and 
his  followers.  In  1510  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  canon  law  at  Padua ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  Milan  having  fallen  into  the  power 
of  Louis  XII,  he  recalled  Decio  as  his  subject, 
while  the  republic  of  Venice  refused  to  part 
with  him,  such  being,  at  that  time,  die  conse- 
quence of  a  man  of  letters.  He  at  length  how* 
ever  removed  to  Pavia,  and  when  the  French 
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were  driven  from  Italy,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  of  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  Valence  in 
Dauphiny.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I,  he 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Pisa,  which  was  not 
allowed  in  the  first  instance,  although  it  took 
place  in  the  sequel ;  and  he  finished  his  labours 
in  this  city  at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  in  1536. 
His  "  Consilia,"  was  published  in  2  vols, 
folio;  and  his  •'  De  Hegulis  Juris/'  folio, 
both  at  Venice  in  1581.  It  is  however  the 
personal  history  of  this  civilian,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  made  to  acquire  and  retain 
him  by  different  states  and  sovereigns,  which 
chiefly  merit  attention  in  these  days. — Tira- 
boschi. 

DEC  I  US  Mrs.  (P.)  a  valiant  and  patriotic 
Roman,  was  a  military  tribune  of  plebeian 
lank  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus,  which  he  delivered  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  from  destruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Samnites.  Two  years  afterwards  be  was 
created  consul  with  Manlius  Torquatus  ;  and 
Rome  being  then  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war 
with  the  Latins,  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  he  whose  army  gave  way  in  battle  should 
devote  himself  to  death.  The  troops  of  Decius 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Latins,  the  chief 
pontiff  called  on  him  to  fulfil  the  proper  cere- 
mony. This  extraordinary  piece  of  supersti- 
tion is  thus  described : — Stripping  himself  of 
his  military  habits,  he  invested  himself  with 
his  senatorial  robe  and  covered  his  head  with 
a  veil.  A  form  of  words  was  then  disclosed 
to  him  while  standing  on  a  javelin,  by  which 
he  devoted  himself,  together  with  the  army  of 
the  enemy,  to  the  infernal  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  earth ;  next,  tacking  up  his  robe,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  finally  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  hostile  array.  The  Latins 
were  in  the  first  instance  thunderstruck  with 
the  uncommon  spectacle,  but  at  length  they 
threw  their  javelins  at  him  from  all  sides,  and 
he  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  The  Romans  on 
this  rallied  in  great  confidence,  until  Manlius, 
by  a  skilful  movement,  acquired  the  victory. 
Both  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Decius,  bear- 
ing each  the  same  name,  also  devoted  them- 
selves to  death  in  the  same  manner ;  one  in  a 
war  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites ;  the  other 
in  a  battle  with  Pyrrhus,  BC.  279.  Virgil, 
Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  other  Latin  poets,  have 
commemorated  the  self-devoted  Decii. — Livy. 
Univ.  TheoL 

DEE  (John)  a  famous  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astrology  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  London,  and  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college.  At  this  early  period  of  his 
life,  he  fell  uuder  the  imputation  of  being  a 
magician,  a  circumstance  which  induced  him 
to  gp  abroad  to  the  University  of  Lou  vain, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  and  took  the  de- 

free  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  He  then  went  to 
'aris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  Euclid's 
Elements.  In  1&>1  he  returned  to  England, 
was  introduced  at  court,  and  obtained  some 
preferment  in  the  church.  The  patronage  of 
king  Edward,  and  his  connexion  with  persons 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Elizabeth,  proved 
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disadvantageous  to  Dee  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  and  he  was  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  practising  against  the  life  of  her  ma- 
jesty by  enchantments.  In  1555  he  obtained 
his  liberty ;  and  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
crown  she  extended  her  favour  towards  him, 
and  employed  him,  on  the  recommendation  of 
her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  deter- 
mine, on  astrological  principles.,  what  day 
would  be  the  most  fortunate  for  her  coronation. 
He  settled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  where  he 
was  visited  by  the  queen,  who  more  than  once 
made  use  of  him  as  a  political  agent  Among 
the  common  people  he  was  regarded  as  a  sor- 
cerer, and  suffered  in  consequence  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property  by  a  mob.  Whether  he 
was  a  downright  impostor,  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  the  great  for  his  own  advantage, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  dupe  of  an  ardent 
imagination,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pro- 
fessed the  power  of  evoking  spirits,  and  ob- 
taining from  them  supernatural  intelligence* 
He  had  a  confederate  in  these  magical  opera- 
tions, one  Edward  Kelley,  commemorated  by 
Butler  in  this  distich  : — •  - 
"  Kelley  did  all  his  feats  upon 
The  Devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone." 
Dee  claimed  an  intimacy  with  the  angels,  Ga- 
briel and  Raphael,  from  one  of  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  a  black  speculum,  in 
which  the  demons  appeared  whenever  he  had 
occasion  for  them.  It  was  the  employment  of 
Kelley  to  record  the  answers  of  the  spirits  to 
the  interrogatories  of  his  master.  This  specu- 
lum, or  black  stone,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fiece  of  cannel  coal,  once  in  the  possession  of 
lorace  Walpole.  From  a  passage  in  one  of 
Dee's  works,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
obloquy  thrown  on  him  ana  his  pursuits,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  was  partly  by  means 
of  optical  deceptions,  or  other  philosophical 
experiments  which  he  exhibited,  that  he  con- 
trived to  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who 
consulted  him.  That  he  was  a  learned  ma- 
thematician, and  skilled  in  physical  science,  is 
obvious  from  his  numerous  writings ;  and 
though  it  may  appear  extraordinary  to  the  su- 
perficial reasoner,  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  judicial  astro- 
logy and  kindred  delusions,  the  wonder  will 
cease  when  it  is  considered  that  such  specula- 
tions were  fashionable  among  the  learned  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  persons  who 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  superstition  on  any 
other  account,  as*Catharine  de  Medici  ana 
cardinal  Mazarin,  yet  regulated  their  conduct 
by  astrological  predictions.  In  1583  Dee  and 
Kelley  were  introduced  to  Albert  Laski,  a  Po- 
lish nobleman,  then  in  England,  who  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  same  visionary  pursuits  with 
themselves.  He  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
their  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  that  he  per- 
suaded them  to  accompany  him  to  his  native 
country.  Their  patron,  after  a  time,  finding 
himself  deceived  by  their  idle  pretensions* 
persuaded  Dee  and  Kelley  to  visit  Rodolph, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  the  king  of 
Poland.  Both  these  princes  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  their  quackery,  they  found  shelter 
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In  the  cattle  of  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman. 
Here  the  two  adventurers  quarrelled,  and  Dee, 
quitting  Bohemia,  returned  to  England  alone. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  the  queen,  who 
in  1595  made  him  warden  of  Manchester  col- 
lege. He  resided  there  till  1604,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  house  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  1608,  aged  eighty-one.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  preface  and  valuable  commentary  on  Eu- 
clid's Geometry,  published  with  air  Henry  Bil- 
Hngsley's  translation ;  and  some  other  inge- 
nious mathematical  treatises ;  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  tracts  still  existing  in  manuscript. 
Dr  Meric  Casaubon,  in  1639,  published  "  A 
true  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  be- 
tween Dr  John  Dee  and  some  Spirits."  These 
demoniacal  conferences,  considered  as  the  re- 
veries of  an  adept,  are  extremely  curious ;  and 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  are  se- 
veral of  Dee's  MSS,  some  of  which  contain  his 
earliest  conferences,  up  to  the  time  when  Ca- 
saubon's  relations  begin,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  .  Specimens  of  the  latter  have 
been  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol. 
xli.  The  Cotton  library  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  library  of  Manchester  college, 
are  the  depositaries  of  many  of  Dee's  composi- 
tions.— Berkenhout's Biog, Lit.  Atkins G. Biog. 
DEFFAND  (Maris  du)  a  French  lady, 
distinguished  alike  for  her  talents  and  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  literati  of  the  last  century. 
She  was  born  in  1696,  and  was  the  daugther  of 
Gaspard  de  Vichy,  comte  de  Champ- Rond, 
and  of  Anne  Brulart,  daughter  of  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy.  She 
received  an  education  suitable  to  her  rank,  and 
the  situation  she  was  destined  to  fill  in  the 
great  world.  Her  acquirements  were  very 
considerable ;  but  no  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  regulate  her  temper  and  disposition, 
which  were  marked  by  a  degree  of  egotism 
destructive  of  all  sensibility,  which  was  con- 
spicuous throughout  her  life.  In  1718  she 
was  married  to  J.  B.  J.  du  Deffand,  marquis 
de  la  Lande,  colonel  of  a  reeiment  of  dragoons, 
whose  ancestors  had  signalized  themselves  by 
their  attachment  to  their  sovereigns,  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
long  life  she  became  the  centre  of  a  literary 
coterie,  which  included  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age.  Amone  the  females  re- 
markable for  their  wit  and  talents  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Madame  du  Deffand 
claims  a  distinguished  place,  though  she  left 
no  monument  of  her  abilities  except  her  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  which  has  been  highly 
praised  by  her  friend  D'Alembert,  as  afford- 
ing a  model  of  style  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. She  died  in  1780,  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  which  she  had  been  afflicted  with  blindness. 
In  1810  was  published  "  Correspondance  ine- 
dite  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  D'Alembert, 
Montesquieu,  le'  president  Henault,  laDuchesse 
du  Maine  ;  Mesdames  de  Choiseul,  de  Stael ; 
le  Marquis  d'Argens,  le  Chevalier  d' Ay  die, 
&c,"  3  vols.  8vo.  Her  letters  to  the  cele- 
Horace  Walpole,  have  likewise  been 
Jf •£•  tdL  lxxx. 
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DEFOE  (Dawixl)  a  writer  of  great  aatsjil 
ingenuity  and  fertility,  was  born  at  London  n 
1665,  being  the  son  of  a  proteetant  disaster 
who  followed  the  business  of  a  butcher.  Ha 
father  simply  called  himself  Foe,  and  why  Dt- 
niel  prefixed  the  De  to  his  name  is  not  knows. 
He  received  his  education  at  an  academy  st 
Newington  Green,  and  he  is  not  supposed  to 
have  attained  to  much  classical  acqunesMBL 
He  commenced  author  at  the  age  of  twenty-ose, 
by  a  "  Treatise  against  the  Turks,"  and  <b 
played  his  attachment  to  {he  cause  of  pro- 
testantism, by  joining  the  insurrection  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  had  however  tse 
good  fortune  to  escape  unnoticed  to  Loadcs, 
where  to  the  business  of  a  writer,  he  jased 
that  of  a  trader,  first  engaging  as  a  hone-uc- 
tor,  and  then  as  a  maker  of  bricks  at  Tilbcrr 
Fort.  His  commercial  speculations  howertr 
failing,  he  become  insolvent ;  and  it  is  to  his 
credit,  that  having  cleared  his  debts  by  a  com- 
position, he  subsequently  paid  most  of  then 
in  full,  when  his  circumstances  were  amended. 
His  active  mind  disposed  him  exceedingly  to- 
wards projects,  and  he  not  only  offered  vari- 
ous schemes  to  the  public,  but  in  1697  wrote 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
Projects."  In  1701  appeared  his  satire,  enti- 
tled "  The  True-horn  Englishman  ;"  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  show  the  folly  of  the  po- 
pular objection  to  king  William  as  a  foreigner, 
by  a  people  who  were  themselves  a  mixture  of 
so  many  races.  This  comj>ositioa  was  rude  as 
poetry,  but  being  pithy  and  severe,  was  mach 
read.  He  soon  after  published  another  satire 
of  kindred  pretension,  which  he  entitled  "  Re- 
formation of  Manners."  He  was  also  asserted 
to  be  the  author  of  a  "  Memorial  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;"  in  which  he  sawrts  the  gene- 
ral right  of  petition,  and  the  political  supe- 
riority of  the  people  over  their  representative*. 
In  1702,  when  the  high  church  party  seemed 
disposed  to  carry  matters  strongly  against  the 
dissenters,  he  published  a  work,  which  was 
entitled  "  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters," being  an  ironical  recommendation  of 
persecution,  so  gravely  covered,  that  many 
persons  were  deceived  by  it.  It  was  however 
voted  a  seditious  libel  by  the  house  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  author  avowing  himself  to  se- 
cure bis  printer  and  publisher,  he  was  prose- 
cuted to  conviction,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  pillory.  He  underwent  the 
fatter  punishment  with  great  equanimity,  and 
was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  that  he 
wrote  "  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  allusive  to 
this  circumstance.  Pope,  most  likely  from 
party  motives  alone,  thus  characterises  him 
in  the  Dunciad : 
"  Careless  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  Defoe." 
In  February  1703,  while  still  in  Newgate,  he 
commenced  a  publication,  which  he  entitled 
"  The  Review ;"  which  journal  is  supposed  to 
have  given  Steele  the  bint  for  his  "Tatler." 
He  was  at  length  liberated  from  Newgate  by 
the  interposition  of  Harley ;  and  the  queen  her* 
self  compassionating  his  case,  sent  money  to 
his  wife  and  family.  In  1706  he  published 
his    largest  poem,  entitled    "Jure   Divine," 
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being  a  satire  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
ffc  appears  subsequently  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  ministers  of  Anne,  on  a  mission 
to  Scotland,  to  advance  the  measure  of  the  i 
union  ;  on  which  occasion,  to  conciliate  the  na-  | 
tives,  he  wrote  a  complimentary  poem,  entitled 
"  Caledonia."  When  the  union  was  completed, 
he  wrote  the  history  of  it,  as  also  "  The  History 
of  Addresses/'  When  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  became  an  interesting  topic, 
he  wrote  in  its  favour ;  but  so  obtuse  was  a 
portion  of  the  public  to  his  grave  irony,  that 
lie  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for  those 
productions  as  libels  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 
The  accession  of  George  I  produced  him  no 
further  patronage ;  and  at  length  wearied  with 
politics,  he  happily  began  another  line  of  com* 
position.  In  1715  he  published  "  The  Family 
Instructor,"  a  work  inculcating  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties  in  a  lively  manner,  by  narration 
and  dialogue.  To  this  work  his  well-known 
"  Religious  Courtship,"  published  in  172$, 
formed  a  third  volume.  In  1719  appeared  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  "  The 
Life  and  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe ;"  the  favourable  reception  of  which 
was  immediate  and  universal.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  characterise  a  work  which  every  body 
has  read,  and  which  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  living  languages ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  that  the  imputation  of  his  founding 
it  upon  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
Scottish  manner,  left  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  appears  to  be  altogether  untrue. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  Defoe  in  this  per- 
formance, induced  him  to  write  a  number  of 
other  lives  and  adventures  in  character,  as 
"  Moll  Flanders,"  "  Captain  Singleton," 
"  Roxalana,"  "  Duncan  Campbell,"  and  the 
"  Adventures  of  a  Cavalier."  Some  of  the  as- 
sumed personages  are  very  coarse,  but  all  of 
them  were  naturally  sustained,  and  temporarily, 
at  least,  popular.  In  1722  he  published  "  A 
Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665,  in  the  person 
of  a  citizen  supposed  to  have  been  a  witness  of 
that  melancholy  visitation.  The  very  natural 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  deceived  the 
celebrated  Dr  Mead,  who  thought  it  genuine. 
In  1724  he  published  "  The  great  Law  of  Su- 
bordination," and  in  1726,  his  "  Political 
History  of  the  Devil,"  to  which  he  afterwards 
added,  in  the  same  style  of  reasoning,  wit,  and 
ridicule,  "  A  System  of  Magic."  He  is  also 
author  of  "A  Tour  through  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain;"  "  The  Complete  English 
Tradesman  ;"  "  A  Plan  of  English  Com- 
merce," and  various  other  productions.  This 
indefatigable  and  copious  writer  died  in  April 
1731,  at  his  house  in  Cripplegate,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  children.  It  appears  that  with 
all  his  industry  he  died  insolvent,  as  letters  of 
administration  were  granted  to  a  creditor.  Al- 
though the  talents  of  Defoe  were  considera- 
ble, both  as  a  satirist  and  political  and  com- 
mercial writer,  his  fame  will  always  princi- 
pally rest  on  his  works  of  invention,  and  of 
these  bis  Robinson  Crusoe  is  superior  to  al- 
most any  thing  of  the  kind.  Richardson  clear- 
If  formed  himself  on  a  study  of  Defoe,  and 
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with  some  advantages,  is  in  many  respects  be* 
neath  him.  This  ingenious  man  was  very 
roughly  used  by  his  contemporaries,  bat  the 
various  charges  against  him  for  indifference  to 
principle,  seem  insufficiently  established,  and 
his  reputation  appears  to  have  suffered  more 
from  political  resentment  and  party  spirit, 
than  from  any  unpardonable  misconduct  of  his 
own. — Lift  of  Defoe,    Biog.  Brit, 

DEIMAN  (John  Rooolpu)  an  eminent 
physician  and  chemist,  who  was  a  native  of 
Hagan,  in  East  Friesland.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Halle,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  MD.  in  1770.  He  principally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  chemical  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries, especially  those  relative  to  olefiant 
eas,  the  action  of  mercury  in  vegetation,  hy- 
dro-carbonic gas,  nitrous  gas  and  its  combina- 
tions with  alkalis.  He  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  made  knight 
of  the  order  of  merit.  He  died  in  his  native 
place  in  1808.  He  shared  his  chemical  re* 
searches  with  the  society  of  the  Dutch  che- 
mists, to  which  he  belonged,  particularly  with 
M.  Paets  van  Troostwyk,  of  Amsterdam,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  published  some 
memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  the  BaUvian 
Society  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Haarlem* 
— Biog.  Univ. 

DEKKER  or  DECKER  (Thomas)  a  dra- 
matic and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Scarcely 
any  thing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  one  of  the  literary  antago- 
nists of  Ben  Jon  son,  who  has  satirised  Dekker 
in  his  Poetaster,  and  the  latter  has  in  his  Sa- 
tyromastix,  taken  bis  revenge.  Soma  of  the 
plays  of  this  author  have  considerable  merit, 
especially  his  "  Honest  Whore,"  and  his 
comedy  of  "  Old  Fortunatus."  He  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  giving  odd  titles  to  his  works. 
One  of  his  comedies  is  called  "  If  it  is  not 
good,  the  Devil  is  in  it."  His  miscellaneous 
productions  are  curious  for  the  information 
they  afford  relative  to  the  history  and  manners 
of  his  time.  One  of  these,  "  The  Gull's  Horn- 
book,"  was  republished  with  Notes,  by  Dr 
John  Nott,  Bristol,  1812.  All  his  tracts  are 
highly  valued  by  Bibliomaniacs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  two  of  them — '<  Seven 
Deadlie  Sinus  of  London,  drawn  in  seven  se- 
verall  Coaches  through  the  seven  severall 
Gates  of  the  Citie,  bringing  the  Plague  with 
them/'  1606 ;  "  English  Villanies  seven  se- 
veral times  prest  to  Death  by  the  printer,  (but 
still  reviving  again,)  are  now,  the  eighth  time, 
(as  at  the  first,)  discovered  by  Lantherne  and 
Candle,  and  the  helpe  of  a  new  Cryer,  called 
O-Per-Se-O,  with  a  Canting  Dictionary," 
16S8.— Biog.  Dramat.     Edit. 

DELABORDE  (Jean  Benjamin)  first 
valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  XV,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1734,  and  originally  intended  by  hie  friends, 
who  possessed  some  interest  at  court,  for  a 
situation  under  the  government  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance.    He  was  celebrated  as  an 

excellent  violin  player,  and  cultivating 

u  a  science,  prodaced  several  operas,  of  wtl 
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lik  "  Gilles  Garcon  Pemtre,"  brought  oat  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  1758,  was  very  successful. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  master,  in  1774, 
he  recurred  to  the  original  intention  with  which 
he  set  out  in  life,  and  became  a  fermier-gene- 
ral.  Six  years  afterwards  *ie  published  a  mu- 
sical treatise  in  four  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
"  Essai  sur  la  Musique  ancienne  et  moderne  ;" 
it  met  however  with  no  great  success,  and  its 
author  was  guillotined,  in  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, as  an  aristocrat. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Afus. 

DELACAPEDE    (Bernard    Gfrmain 
Stephen  Laville,  count)  a  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was 
born  at  A  gen,  December  16th,  1756.     In  com- 
mon with  most  persons  of  his  rank,  he  was 
destined  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  he  en- 
tered young  into  the  Bavarian  service.    But 
his  love  of  science  was  stronger  than  his  pas- 
sion for  military  glory,  and  he  forsook  the 
camp  to  study  the  works  of  nature.     He  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Buffon,  who  procured  for 
him  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  cabinets  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  which  situation  he 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.     He 
composed  the  Natural  History  of  Oviparous 
Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  great  work  of  Buffon,  in  which  he 
avoided   the   faults  of  his  master,    carefully 
availing  himself  of  the  recent  discoveries  made 
in  comparative  anatomy  by  his  own  country- 
men and  others.      He  vastly   improved  the 
royal  cabinet  under  his  care  ;   and  in   1798 
he  published  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
5  vols.  4to.     Rut  the  events  of  the  revolution 
somewhat  distracted   his  attention  from  sci- 
ence.    At  the  commencement  of  the  national 
commotions  he  became  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris,  and  in  1791  one  of  the  de- 
Duties  from  that  city  to  the  legislation.    He 
was  successively  secretary  and   president  of 
the  National  Assembly  ;  and  in  the  latter  cha  • 
racter  he  received  the  address  of  the  whig 
club  to  the  legislators  of  the  French  nation. 
Holding  a  middle  course  between  the  moder- 
ate party  and  that  of  the  jacobins,  but  rather 
leaning  to   the  latter,   he   steered  in    safety 
through  the  storms  which  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.     On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Institute,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  first  members,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1796,  he  carried  up  an  address  from 
a  deputation  of  that  body  to  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  containing  a  declaration  of  ha- 
tred to  royalty.    In  1799  Buonaparte  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Se- 
nate ;  in  1801  he  was  president  of  the  senate  ; 
in  1803  he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honour ;   in  1804  senator  of  Paris  ; 
and  in  1805  he  was  decorated  with  the  grand 
eagle  of  tbe  legion.     His  office  of  president  of 
the  senate  rendered  it  frequently  necessary 
for  him  to  make  addresses  to  the  emperor,  to 
whom   he  manifested    the  utmost  devotion. 
However,  in  January  1814,  when  the  power  of 
his  master  was   tottering    on   its  basis,  he 
lot  Proper  to  assume  a  new  tone*,  and  at 
the  •■oats  ho  recommttiided  peace , 
»  aware  now  on  mlatabie  such 
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counsel  would  prove.  Hie  political  career 
terminated  at  tbe  restoration  of  the  Boarboo*. 
and  he  returned  to  those  studies  which,  for 
the  credit  of  his  character  and  the  beaestef 
science,  he  ought  never  to  have  suspended. 
His  private  character  is  said  to  hare  Lea 
amiable,  and  he  wan  much  respected  by  ks 
numerous  acquaintance.  He  was  eitreaterf 
attached  to  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  mask', 
having  composed  several  symphonies  and  so- 
natas, which  are  said  to  display  his  taste  » 
advantage.  He  also  wrote  two  novels.  His 
lectures  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  were  numer- 
ously attended  :  the  introductory  addresses  © 
each  course  attracted  particular  admiratkn. 
He  published  several  tracts,  and  contribated 
articles  to  the  "  Annales  du  Museum  d'rfr- 
toire  Naturelle,"  and  to  other  periodical 
works ;  but  he  produced  no  scientific  trea- 
tise of  importance  after  his  Natural  History 
of  Cetaceous  Animals,  which  appeared  m 
1804.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  October 
6th,  1825.  His  funeral  was  attended  bf  de- 
putations of  the  peers  of  France,  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  many  other  ptraoai 
anxious  to  show  their  respect  for  bis  memcn. 
—Diet.  Biog.  et  Hist.  H.  M.  du  lBme.  SiccL 
Lit.  Gas. 

DELACOUR,  or  DELACOURT(Jamu 
an  Irish  poet,  was  born  at  Killowen,  near 
Blarney,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1709.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  and 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  A  be  lard  to  EJoisa," 
in  imitation  of  Pope's,  which  was  thought  to 
possess  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  He 
continued  writing  odes,  sonnets,  &c  ;  and  in 
1733  published  his  principal  work,  "  The 
Prospect  of  Poetry,"  which  gained  him  many 
admirers  among  the  best  judges.  He  then  en- 
tered into  orders,  but  unfortunately  being 
addicted  to  the  bottle  as  well  as  to  the 
muses,  he  neglected  his  duty,  and  finally  be- 
came deranged,  believing,  like  Socrates,  that 
he  was  visited  by  a  demon,  who  enabled  him 
to  prophecy  all  future  events*  This  unhappj 
idea  was  strengthened  by  the  following  circum- 
stance : — "  Paring  the  siege  of  the  Havmnnah, 
a  gentleman  meeting  him  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  asked  him  whether  he  could  tell  him 
when  the  garrison  would  surrender  V  *'  O,  y  es," 
says  Delacour,  very  confidently,  "  I'll  tell  yon 
the  precise  day ;  it  will  be  on  the  14th  of 
August  next."  "  Do  you  pledge  yourself  for 
that  day  V '  "So  much  so,"  replied  he  **  that 
I  will  stake  my  character  as  a  prophet  upon 
it,  and  therefore  beg  you  will  take  a  memoran- 
dum of  it."  Things  really  happened  as  he 
foretold,  and  Delacour  was  elated  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  claimed  the  diploma  of  a  prophet. 
He  went  on  for  many  years  prophesying  and 
writing  poetry,  making  many  mistakes  in  the 
first,  but  preserving  his  talent  for  the  last,  par- 
ticularly in  his  satires.  A  small  independence 
kept  him  from  poverty,  and  notwithstanding 
his  dissipated  life,  he  lived  to  the  advanced 

in  1781. — Emrvp. 
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celebrated  clergy- 
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man  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land of  obscure  parents  in  1686.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  received  his  first  education,  bat 
at  a  proper  age  he  became  a  sizar  in  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  study,  virtue,  and  good  sense.  After  taking 
his  degrees  he  became  a  tutor,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Dr  Swift,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  In  1724  he  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  provost  of  the  college  respecting 
its  discipline ;  his  interference  was  deemed  im- 
proper, and  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  to  the 
provost.  This  affair  drew  on  him  the  displea- 
sure of  the  lord  primate  Boulter,  which,  joined 
to  his  tory  connexions,  proved  an  obstacle  to 
his  preferment  in  the  church.  On  the  second 
appointment  of  lord  oartaret  to  the  viceroyalty 
ot  Ireland,  Dr  Del  any  was  recommended  to 
his  notice  ;  but  the  political  prejudices  of  the 
times  would  not  allow  him  to  give  him  any 
valuable  preferment,  strongly  connected  as  he 
was  with  the  tory  party  ;  he  however  presented 
him  with  the  chancellorship  of  Christchurcb, 
and  some  years  after  with  a  prebend  of  St  Pa- 
trick's cathedral.  In  1727  he  commenced  a 
periodical  paper  called  "The  Tribune,"  which 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1731,  being  reconciled 
to  archbishop  Boulter,  he  came  to  London 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  to 
Dr  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  to  consult  him 
on  a  work  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
employed,  entitled  "  Revelation  examined  with 
Candour,  or  a  fair  Enquiry  into  the  Sense  and 
Use  of  the  several  Revelations  expressly  de- 
clared, or  sufficiently  implied  to  be  given  to 
Mankind  from  the  Creation,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  6cc."  Of  this  production 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  173$,  and 
the  second  in  1734.  During  Dr  Delany's  ab- 
sence from  Ireland  he  married  a  widow  lady 
of  large  fortune,  and  was  accordingly  enabled 
to  gratify  his  liberal  disposition,  and  to  make 
several  benefactions  to  tne  university  in  which 
be  was  educated.  In  1738  he  published  "  Re- 
flections upon  Polygamy,  and  the  Encourage- 
ment given  to  that  practice  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament ;"  a  carious  work,  con- 
taining much  erudition,  and  many  unanswera- 
ble representations  against  polygamy.  In 
1740  he  published  the  first,  and  in  1742  the 
second  volume  of  "  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  David  King  of  Israel, 
interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions,^ Disquisitions,&c. ;"  written  with  great 
spirit  and  ingenuity,  but  reprehensible  for  its 
tendency  to  palliate  those  crimes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  David  which  the  scriptural  writers 
do  not  attempt  to  justify.  In  1743,  being  a 
widower,  he  married  a  lady  who  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  art  of  painting  ;  and  lord  Or- 
ford  speaks  of  her  ingenuity  in  constructing  a 
Flora,  with  coloured  paper,  containing  980 
plants,  executed  with  great  truth  arid  preci- 
sion. In  1744  he  published  some  of  the  best 
of  his  works,  being  "  Sermons  upon  Social 
Duties;"  and  "  Sermons  on  the  Opposite 
Vices  ;"  and  in  the  same  year  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Down.  He  next  produced 
an  u  Essay  towards  evidencing  the  Txl-i- 
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Original  of  Tithes/'  intended  to  deduce  the 
doctrine,  which  he  asserted  from  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  tenth  commandment  against  covet- 
ing any  thing  that  is  our  neighbour's.  Jn 
1754  he  published  "  Observations  upon  lord 
Orrery's  Remarks  on  the  life  and  Writings  of 
Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  &c."  written  with  elegance, 
and  vindicating  him  from  some  misrepresenta- 
tions of  that  nobleman.  It  was  however  at- 
tacked by  Dean  Swift,  esq.  in  his  essay  upon  the 
life,  writings,  and  character  of  his  relative ;  and 
he  treated  Dr  Delany  with  rudeness  and  abuse. 
The  latter  answered  him  in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr 
Swift,"  written  with  wit,  good-humour,  and 
candour.  In  1754  he  also  published  another 
volume  of  "  Sermons,"  some  of  which  are 
much  admired.  In  1757  he  again  commenced 
a  second  periodical  paper  called  "  The  Hu- 
manist," which  was  also  unsuccessful.  In  1761 
appeared  "An  humble  Apology  for  Christian 
Orthodoxy  ;"  and  in  1763  the  third  and  last 
volume  of  his  "  Revelation  examined  with 
Candour."  His  last  production  appeared  in 
1766,  and  consisted  of  "  Eighteen  Discourses 
and  Dissertations  upon  various  very  important 
and  interesting  Subjects."  They  are  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  the  utility  of  the  practical 
pieces,  than  for  any  strength  and  ability  dis- 
played in  those  that  are  controversial.  Dr 
Delany  died  at  Bath  in  1768,  much  respected 
for  his  piety,  generosity,  and  literary  industry. 
— Biog.  Brit, 

DEL  AVAL  (Edward  HtrssEv)  an  inge- 
nious chemist  and  natural  philospher,  who  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Gottingen.  He  was  brother  to  lord  Delaval, 
and  died  at  his  house  in  Parliament-place, 
Westminster,  August  14th,  1814,  aged  eighty- 
five.  He  particularly  directed  his  attention  to 
what  may  he  termed  the  chemistry  of  optics  ; 
relative  to  which,  he  published  many  ingenious 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  "  An  Experimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Changes  of  Co- 
lours in  opake  and  coloured  Bodies  ;  with  an 
historical  Preface  relative  to  the  Parts  of  Phi- 
losophy therein  examined,  and  to  the  several 
Arts  and  Manufactures  dependant  on  them," 
1777,  4to ;  which  work  was  translated  into 
French  and  Italian* — Biog.  Diet,  of  L.  A. 
Watt's  BibL  Brit. 

DELAUNEY  (count  d'AjrrRAroues ) 

a  French  nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  politi- 
cal agent,  especially  during  the  revolutionary 
commotions.  In  1789  he  was  ono  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  nobility  to  the  states-general,  in 
which  situation  he  displayed  much  talent.  On 
several  occasions  he  manifested  a  predilection 
for  the  popular  party  ;  but  on  the  discussion 
of  the  very  important  question  relative  to  the 
royal  veto,  he  delivered  a  long  and  eloquent 
discourse  in  favour  of  it.  He  published  seve- 
ral political  tracts,  including  some  memoirs  on 
the  states-general.  Daring  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre  he  emigrated  to  Germany,  and 
in  1797  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
Russia.  While  thus  engaged  in  Italy,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  agents  of  France,  and  thrown 
into  prison.    He  wrote  a  very  indignant  letter 
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to  the  republican  general,  complaining  of  hi*  ; 
detention,  as  an  infringement  of  the  right*  of  { 
nations  ;  bat  this  had  no  effect,  and  he  owed  ! 
his  liberation  to  Madame  St  Huberti,  a  cele-  . 
brated  actress  belonging  to  the  French  opera,  | 
who,  after  having  been  the  mistress  of  the 
count,  became  his  wife.  In  1806  he  was  sent 
to  England,  with  credentials  from  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  had  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion. Here  he  obtained  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, was  often  employed  by  government,  and 
resided  in  this  country  several  years,  till  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  insane  fury  of  a  domes- 
tic. He  had  a  house  at  Barnes  in  Surrey,  and 
also  a  town  residence  in  Queen  Anne  street, 
Westminster.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1812,  as  he 
was  about  to  step  into  his  carriage  at  Barnes 
to  go  to  London  with  his  lady,  one  Lawrence, 
an  Italian  footman,  came  upon  the  terrace, 
where  the  coach  was  waiting,  and  fired  a  pis- 
tol at  the  count,  which  slightly  grazed  his 
hair.  The  assassin  perceiving  be  had  missed 
his  aim,  rushed  into  the  house,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a 
dagger  in  the  other,  with  which  be  stabbed 
both  the  count  and  his  lady.  The  man  then 
fled  back  up  stairs,  and  put  a  period  to  his 
own  life,  by  discharging  a  pistol  in  his  mouth. 
The  count  only  survived  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour;  but  the  countess  died  instantly.  The 
former  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  latter 
fifty-two.  They  left  one  son,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent at  law  at  Manchester,  at  the  time  his 
parents  were  murdered.  The  motives  of  the 
assassin  never  transpired. — Diet.  Biog.et  Hist. 
des  H.  M.  du  18m*.  .Steele.     Gent,  Mag. 

DELILLE  (James)  a  celebrated  modern 
French  poet.  He  was  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  and  was  educated  in  the  College 
of  Lisieuz  at  Paris.  He  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Beauvais,  on  the  de- 
struction of  which  establishment  he  became 
professor  of  humanity  at  Amiens,  where  be 
commenced  bis  first  literary  work,  a  transla- 
tion into  French  verse  of  the  Gcorgics  of  Vir- 
gil. Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  in  the  College  do  la  Manche  ; 
and  at  that  time  he  published  his  version  of 
the  Georgics,  under  the  patronage  of  the  son 
of  the  great  Racine.  His  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Voltaire,  through  whose  influence  he 
wa*  nominated  with  M.  Suard,  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy ;  but  objections  arising 
on  the  score  of  his  youth,  he  did  not  obtain  a 
jeat  in  that  learned  association  till  two  years 
after.  He  next  distinguished  himself  by  his 
poem,  entitled  "  Les  Jardins,"  the  most  po- 
pular of  all  his  productions,  which  has  twice 
been  translated  into  English.  The  count  de 
Choisieul  Gouffier  going  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, invited  DeliJle  to  accompany  him ; 
a  circumstance  which  afforded  the  poet  an  op- 
portunity for  enlivening  his  fancy  and  improv- 
ing his  taste,  by  the  survey  of  the  scenery 
and  classic  monuments  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  There  he  composed  his  poem,  "  Ima- 
gination," which  was  well  calculated  to  sus- 
tain ths  reputation  of  the  author.  On  his  re- 
tarn  tc  Franca  he  again  became  professor  of 
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belles  lettres  at  the  uuiiemty  ot  ?aris  aii 


Latin  poetry  at  the  College  de  Frasrx.  a 
remained  quietly  pursuing  hx*  literary  o-«=» 
tioos,    till   the   progress   of    the   Revoi-.? 
threatened  his  safety.     In  1794  he  left  Fc 
for  a  situation  of  more  a* unity  ;  and  a  ::>. 
be  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  rbik 
some  years,  and  in  which  country  he*?x- 
his    pleasing     rural     poem,     *'  Horns*  > 
Champs."       He  returned    to  Paris  in  lfr'1 
and  entered  into  the  National  Institute,  vn 
Suard,  Morellet,  and  others  of  his  former  a- 
rary  associates.     He  died  at  Paris  in  I3i; 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dei^ 
was  the  author  of  "  Lea  Trois  Regne*  de  a 
Nature ;"  and  translations  of  Milton's  Prv 
dise  Lost ;    and  a  poem  on  the  passage  ■/' 
Mount  St  Gothard,  by  the  duchess  of  Devon- 
shire*— Bw»£.  r/ntr. 

DEL1US  (Christophkk  Tbaucott)  c 
ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  Wallhaases  a 
Thuringia  in  1728,  and  served  a  long  time  a 
the  army.  Quitting  the  profession  of  anwk 
embraced  the  catholic  religion,  and  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Hungarian  mines,  and  rose  to  the 
post  of  professor  in  the  Academy  of  mines  it 
Chemnitz.  He  was  then  invited  to  Menu, 
and  employed  in  the  department  of  the  was 
and  tbe  mint.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1779, 
on  his  way  to  Pisa,  to  try  the  waters  for  ba 
health.  He  was  the  author  of  the  IbUoiriBg 
works,  written  in  German  : — "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  and  of  ti» 
different  kinds  of  Veins  found  in  them ;  also  of 
the  Mineralization  of  Metals,  and  particularly 
Gold  ;"  and  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Mining,  both  in  Theory  and  Practice,  together 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  tbe  Eco- 
nomy of  Mines  ;"  printed  at  Paris  by  order 
and  at  the  ezpence  of  the  king  of  France.— 
Adelung's  Continuation  of  Tocher's  GeUkrt 
Lexicon. 

DELLAMARIA  (Domenico)  an  emmeat 
musical  composer,  born  of  Italian  parents,  at 
Marseilles  in  1764.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  had  composed  his  first  grand  opera,  which 
was  performed  with  considerable  success  hi 
his  native  city.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy, 
and  studied  under  Paesiello.  Here  he  wrote 
six  comic  operas,  of  which  bis  "  Maestro  di 
Capella"  was  eminently  successful.  In  1796 
he  returned  to  France  and  produced  bis  "  Pri- 
sonnier,"  which  increased  his  reputation, 
already  high.  His  "  L'Oncle  Valet ;"  "  Le 
Vieux  Chateau  ;"  and  "  L'Opera  Comique ;" 
all  of  which  he  brought  out  between  that  pe- 
riod and  1799,  proved  the  facility  with  which 
he  composed,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  He  died  suddenly  in  1800  at  Paris. 
— Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

DE  LOLME  (John  Louis)  a  political 
write  of  some  celebrity,  was  born  at  Geneva 
about  1745.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  which 
however  be  did  not  long  practise,  bat  resolved 
to  visit  England  to  study  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  government.  His  first  work, 
which  appeared  in  the  English  language,  was 
"  A  Parallel  between  the  English  Government 
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and  the  former  Government  of  Sweden."  The 
recent  subversion  of  the  latter  by  Gustavus  III 
had  induced  many  persons  to  prophecy  a  simi- 
lar fate  to  that  of  England  ;  and  the  object  of 
this  work  was  to  show  that  owing  to  radical 
distinction  in  the  policy  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, no  such  fears  were  justifiable.  He  soon 
after  published  in  Holland,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, his  leading  work,  entitled  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  England,  or  an  Account  of  the 
English  Government,  in  which  it  is  compared 
both  with  the  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  with  other  Monarchies  in  Europe." 
It  was  deemed  a  very  ingenious  performance, 
and  a  translation  being  required,  the  author 
enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  the  first  English 
edition  was  published  in  1775,  8vo.  In  1783 
appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Flagellants,  or 
Memorials  of  Human  Superstition,  4to.  He 
subsequently  published  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Union  with  Scotland ;"  and  a  pamphlet  against 
some  of  Mr  Pitt's  taxes,  especially  the  shop 
and  window  duties,  and  other  subjects  of  tem- 
porary policy.  At  what  time  he  left  England 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not  ade- 
quately encouraged,  and  was  indebted  for  aid 
to  the  literary  Fund.  He  died  in  Switzerland 
in  1807.  De  Lolme,  like  many  other  literary 
men,  who  write  with  a  view  to  secure  patron- 
age in  high  quarters,  was  disappointed.  His 
"  Constitution  of  England,"  owing  to  the  ob- 
ject aforesaid,  is  written  rather  to  support,  than 
to  deduce  a  theory,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
acute  and  able  work. — Life  by  Cooke.  D' Is- 
raeli's Calam.  of  Auth. 

DELRIO  (Martin  Anthony)  a  Flemish 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1551.  After 
receiving  instructions  in  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy under  John  Maldonat,  he  proceeded  to 
study  law  at  Douay  and  Louvain,  and  after- 
wards in  Spain,  where  he  was  created  doctor 
by  the  university  of  Salamanca  in  1574.  He 
was  subsequently  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  When 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  Flanders,  he  again 
went  into  Spain,  and  in  1580  became  a  Jesuit 
at  Valladolid ;  but  a  few  years  after  was  com- 
manded by  his  superior  to  return  again  into 
die  Low  Countries,  where  he  taught  divinity 
and  the  belles  lettres,  and  contracted  a  firm 
friendship  with  Justus  Lipsius.  He  taught 
also  at  Liege,  Gratz,  Mentz,  and  Valladolid, 
and  died  at  Louvain  in  1608.  His  principal 
works  are — "  Disquisitiones  Magicse,"  an 
elaborate  work,  affording  proofs  of  his  labo- 
rious diligence,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his 
credulity  and  prejudices;  "  Commentaries 
upon  some  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;" 
"  Explications  of  some  of  the  hardest  and  most 
important  Texts  of  our  Scripture,"  and  nu- 
merous other  pieces  of  little  importance. — 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. 

DEMADES,  an  Athenian  orator,  was  origi- 
nally a  mariner.  On  the  exultation  of  king 
Philip,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Demades 
checked  him ;  and  when  he  insulted  his  pri- 
soners, Demades  told  him  that  when  fortune 
hid  given  him  the  opportunity  of  acting  the 
pert  of  Agamemnon,  he  seemed  to  prefer  that 
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of  Thersites*  Philip,  far  from  being  offended, 
loaded  the  orator  with  favours,  and  made  him 
his  friend.  He  was  however  a  mean,  artful 
character.  He  supported  the  Macedonian 
party  against  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  pa- 
triots of  Athens,  and  when  accused  of  acting 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  his  country,  said: 
"  That  he  came  to  the  helm  when  the  com- 
monwealth was  no  more  than  a  wreck  ;"  but, 
says  Plutarch,  "  he  was  the  man  who  wreck- 
ed his  country."  When  Alexander,  after  his 
terrible  chastisement  of  Thebes,  demanded 
the  Athenians  to  deliver  np  to  Mm  the 
orators,  &c.  who  opposed  him,  Demades 
obtained  a  decree  that  the  Athenians 
should  punish  the  guilty  by  their  own  laws ; 
and  going  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to 
Alexander,  was  well  received,  and  the  Athe- 
nians pardoned.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  other  party, 
he  was  seven  times  fined  for  proposing  edicts 
contrary  to  law,  and  declared  incapable  of 
speaking  in  the  public  assembly  ;  but  on  the 
success  of  Antipater,  he  recovered  his  autho- 
rity, and  carried  a  decree,  by  which  Demos- 
thenes was  condemned  to  death,  and  he,  with 
Phocion,  went  as  deputies  to  Antipater,  but 
could  obtain  no  other  terms  than  submitting  at 
discretion.  He  was  so  grasping,  that  Antipa- 
ter used  to  say  he  could  get  Phocion  to  accept 
of  nothing,  and  could  never  satisfy  Demades. 
At  length,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Antipa- 
ter, he  wrote  to  his  enemy  Perdiccas,  propos 
ing  to  him  to  invade  Macedonia  and  Greece  ; 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted,  and  their  con- 
tents so  enraged  Cassander,  the  son  of  Anti  - 
pater,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
BC.  3$?.— Plutarch  in  Phocion*  et  Demotth. 
Univ.  Hist. 

DEMETRIADES  (Constantine)  a  native 
of  Lepanto  (the  ancient  Naupactus)  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  born  1775.  He  was  many 
years  a  teacher  of  his  native  language  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  having  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Elgin  to  this  country.  His  eccentrici- 
ties, as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  various  Euro- 
pean tongues  made  him  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  students  in  general.  By  industry  and  pe- 
nurious habits  he  had  scraped  together  about 
1,000/.,  which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to 
four  papas  of  the  Greek  church,  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  having  prayers  said  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  during  one  hundred  years  succeeding 
his  decease,    and   directed    that  only  eight 

E rands  should  be  expended  on  his  funeral, 
e  had  a  great  dread  of  having  his  portrait 
taken,  which  being  done  surreptitiously  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  formally  excommu- 
nicated all  the  parties  concerned.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  August  27, 1825.— Gene.  Ms*. 

DEMETRIUS,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  king 
ef  Macedon,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  one  of 
the  captains  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
born  about  340  BC.  When  Ptolemy  invaded 
Syria,  Demetrius  vanquished  Cilles,  the  general 
of  Ptolemy,  and  took  him  prisoner  with  his 
camp  and  treasures.  He  next  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Arabia,  but  with  little  sqece— , 
lie  then  drove  Seleucus  from  Bebvlon,  vtof 
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he  laid  waste,  tod  on  his  return  obliged  Pto- 
lemy to  raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus.  In- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  liberating  Greece 
Tom  the  power  of  Cassander,  he  went  to 
Athens,  and  on  proclaiming  that  he  came  to 
free  the  city,  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
lie  demolished  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  and 
took  Megara ;  then  assembling  the  people  of 
Athens,  he  solemnly  restored  their  ancient  de- 
mocratic government,  and  made  them  a  large 
present  of  corn  and  timber.  Demetrius  was 
called  from  Greece  by  his  lather,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Ptolemy,  whom  he  totally  de- 
feated in  a  sea-fight,  obliging  him  to  return  to 
Egypt  with  only  eigbt  galleys.  Having  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  and  constructing  many  complex 
military  engines,  he  employed  them  in  the  siege 
of  Rhodes ;  which  however  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  abandoned  the  place,  under  pretence 
of  being  summoned  by  the  Athenians  to  assist 
them  against  Cassander.  In  this  undertaking 
he  was  quite  successful,  and  restored  liberty  to 
all  the  G  reek  states  south  of  Thermopylae.  He 
was  called  from  Greece  by  his  rather,  against 
whom  a  new  league  was  formed  by  Cassander, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus,  BC.  301  ,'in  which  Anbgonus  was  killed, 
and  his  army  defeated,  Demetrius,  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces,  embarked  for  Greece, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Athens,  but  that  un- 
grateful city  refused  to  receive  him.  He  then 
smiled  to  the  I  hersonesus,  where  he  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Lysimachus.  At  this  time  he 
was  surprised  by  a  message  from  Seleucus  re- 
qaesting  his  daughter  Stratooice  in  marriage, 
whujt  was  solemnised  with  great  pomp  in 
Syria.  fVmetrtus  then  sailed  to  Cihcsa,  and 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  his  wife  Deidamia 


dying  at  the  same  time,  he  married  Ptolemais, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolesnv ;  thus  becoming  allied 
to  two  of  his  rivals.  He  next  made  an  expedi- 
boo  into  Greece,  and  took  Athens,  the  rituen*  of 
which  he  treated  with  great  lenity.  He 
after  received  an 

one  of  the  sons  of  Cassander,  king  of 
lately  dead,  to  assist  him  against  his  brother 
Anopater.  Demetrius  proceeded  thither,  but 
frond  Alexander  more  afraid  of  him  than  of 
Ins  brother.  .  Their  interview  was  attended 
with  mutual  ntprvrnt^  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  at  a  banquet  by  order  of  Dessetrius, 
who  was  strangely  chosen  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  by  the  Macedonians,  who  hated  Anti- 
pater  on  account  of  the  — rfar  of  his  brother. 
After  remaining  six  years  in  Maredon,  he  en- 
tertained a  design  of  lecmeiiag  all  the  domi- 
nions which 

the  rumour  of  which  reaching  Seleucus,  Pto- 
lemy, aad  Lysssmchus,  they  formed  a 

"  Pyrrhus  to 
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with  the  respect  due  to  him,  bat  aftermns 
fearing  lest  a  party  should  be  raised  in  his  n- 
tout,  he  confined  him  to  a  castle  in  the  Srrna 
C  hersonesus.  Demetrius  meanwhile,  to  dispeJ 
his  anxiety,  fell  into  habits  of  intoxkaopc. 
which  at  length  ended  his  life  in  his  fcfrr- 
fourth  year,  after  three  years'  captivity.  Ha 
remains  were  taken  to  Greece,  and  were  set 
at  sea  by  his  son  Antigonas  with  his  feet. 
who  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  pomp. 
Demetrius  in  person  was  ui>conim<mlT  hand- 
some, with  dignified  and  attractive  manners, 
and  possessing  great  vigour  and  activity  h 
public  affairs.  As  a  king  however  he  vat 
quite  theatrical,  assuming  great  statehnes*. 
and  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  dress  and  appearance.— 
Plutarch  Vit.  Dewtetr.      Unir.  /fist. 

DEM1SSY  (Cxsab)  a  crick,  much  <hV 
anguished  in  the  learned  world,  was  bora  at 
Berlin  in  1705.  He  studied  first  at  the 
French  college  in  that  capital,  and  subsequent}? 
at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder ;  after  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  ministry.  In  1731  he  came  to 
England,  and  became  preacher  to  the  French 
chapel  in  die  Savoy ;  and  hi  1761  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  "king's  French  chaplains  st 
St  James's.  He  published  little  separateh, 
but  many  of  his  dissertations  are  m  difierest 
journals :  and  his  name  so  frequently  occurs  is 
the  works  of  the  more  recent  learned  writers,  that 
some  notice  of  him  was  necessary.  Hecootn- 
buted  much  valuable  assistance  "to  Dr  Joroa. 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  Sir  Nichols ;  and  after  ha 
death  his  seinions  were  pohhshed  is  5  vols. 
8vo.     He  died  in  1775— Xrtefa'  Bssrutr. 

DEMOCRITVS,  one  of  the  most  cesebraa-d 
philosophers  of  anbquitv,  and  of  the  Eleanc 
sect.  He  was  born  at  Abdera  : 
the  first  rear  of  the  eightieth 
4o0  BC.  '  His  mther,  who 
opulent 

his  house  oa  hmdisgraceful  iHuatfiusnQi 
in  return  for  which  he  it  said  to  hawe  left 
behind  him  some  of 
struct  his  son  Desaocritsj 
He  afterwards 
from  whom  he 
of  amass  aad  of  a 
his  Cither,  inheririnf  a 
hundred  talents,  he 
a  vrrw  of  annronag 
He  went  first  to  Egypt, 
to  Chahlea  aad  Persia,  i 
India  and  Ethiopia,  to  he  mstiiainui  in  the 
tsoftheGvan 
v  veers  in  this 
aad*  * 

ot- 


tered it  oa  the  other. 
hard  phased  by  Agataocies, 
note  a  supplic 
at  firs 


at  length  very  vied  his  reputation 
the  son  of  Lysi- 
letter  to  Sessu-    they 
generously,  bat 
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fictions  propagated  concerning  this  philoso- 
pher, enough  may  be  collected  from  the  con- 
current  testimony  of  historians,  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  a  lofty  genius  and  penetrating 
judgment,  and  that  he  was  eminently  conver- 
sant in  physical  and  speculative  science  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  been  com- 
monly described  as  the  laughing  philosophei, 
which  epithet  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
his  practice  of  humorously  exposing  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  countrymen,  who  were  prover- 
bially stupid.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  of  which  there 
is  a  catalogue  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  none 
of  them  now  exist  According  to  this  philo- 
sopher, nothing  can  be  produced  from  non-ex- 
istence, nor  anything  which  exists  be  annihi- 
lated. All  therefore  which  exists  is  necessary 
and  sel  f-  existent ;  and  atoms  and  a  vacuum 
are  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  and  are 
notli  infinite,  the  one  in  number  and  the  other 
in  magnitude.  The  production  of  organized 
bodies  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  casual  arrange- 
ment of  compatible  atoms ;  and  the  soul  or 
principle  of  animal  life,  which  is  the  result  of 
their  combination,  is  dissolved  by  their  separa- 
tion. This  theory  of  course  amounts  to  a  de- 
nial of  an  intelligent  first  cause,  yet  possibly, 
in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  vulgar 
superstition,  its  author  admitted  the  usual  dei- 
ties of  paganism  as  an  immortal  race  of  be- 
ings. His  moral  doctrine  describes  tranquillity 
of  mind  as  the  great  end  of  life,  and  recom- 
mends forbearance  and  moderation  as  the  root 
of  all  wisdom.  He  however,  like  Hobbes, 
makes  virtue  and  vice  depend  principally  upon 
human  institutions,  and  the  laws  instituted  to. 
restrain  mutual  injuries.  Some  of  his  moial 
maxims  are  considered  very  sound  and  sen- 
sible.— Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  Stanley's  Hist,  of 
Philo. 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham)  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vitri  in  Champagne,  and  being  a  pro- 
testant  was  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
the  revocation  of  tho  edict  of  Nantes.  Com- 
ing to  England  he  settled  in  the  metropolis, 
and  gained  a  livelihood  by  becoming  a  teacher 
of  mathematics.  He  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  and  accuracy  as  a  calcula- 
tor, whence  he  is  thus  referred  to  by  Pope  : — 

"  Sure  as  Demoivre  without  rule  or  line." 
He  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  eighty- six. 
His  works  are — "  Miscellanea  Analytics," 
4to  ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Method 
of  Calculating  the  Probabilities  of  Events  at 
Play,"  4to ;  and  a  work  on  Annuities ;  be- 
sides papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow. — Mutton's 
Mathetnat.  Diet. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
tor of  ancient  Greece,  was  born  in  the  second 
year  of  the  one  hundred  and  first  Olympiad, 
or  about  381  BC.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  who  manufactured  sword-blades ; 
but  being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven, 
with  a  moderate  property  and  a  weakly  consti- 
tarion,  his  mother  would  not  allow  him  to  en- 
gage in  the  laborious  occupation  of  bis  father. 
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He  was  much  neglected  and  defrmooed  by  lis 
guardians,  who  also  paid  little  attention  to  his  li- 
terary education.    He  however  attended  Plato, 
and  Euclid  of  Megara,  to  study  philosophy, 
but  observing  with  what  applause  Callistratus 
pleaded  before  the  people,  he  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  of  becoming  an  orator.     His  mas- 
ter in  rhetoric  was  Iseus,  and  the  first  exer- 
cise of  his  eloquence  was  at  the  expiration  of 
his  minority,  when  he  called  his  guardians  to 
account  for  their  mismanagement  of  his  for- 
tune,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that 
they  were  condemned  to  a  considerable  resti- 
tution.    Several  natural  defects,  however,  im- 
peded his  progress  as  an  orator  ;  his  voice  was 
weak  and  stammering,  his  pronunciation  indis- 
tinct, and  his  action  ungraceful.    To  remove 
these  impediments  he  employed  every  means 
in  his  power.     He  declaimed  in  a  subterra- 
neous apartment  to  ensure  privacy,  exercised 
his  voice  on  the  sea-shore,  and  practised  ges- 
tures before  a  mirror,  and  even  took  lessons 
from  an  eminent  actor.    Extempore  speaking 
was  not  his  talent  at  the  commencement  of  hit 
career,  and  his  orations  were  said  "  to  smell 
of  the  lamp;"  but  on  some  important  occa 
sions  he  spoke  unrjremeditatedly  with  great 
force.     While  rising  into  celebrity,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Philip  of  Macedon  was  becom- 
ing an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Greek  states,  and  Demosthenes  took 
the  lead  in  his  endeavours  to  raise  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger.     He 
first  engaged    in   public    controversy  on  the 
Phocian  or  sacred  war,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty -seventh  year  ;  but  the  Olynthian  war 
first  called  forth  the  full  tide  of  bis  eloquence 
against  Philip.     Three  orations  against  the 
ambitious  designs  of  that  monarch  are  still 
extant,  and  form  admirable  specimens  of  the 
force  of  argument  and  clearsess  of  statement 
by  which  this  great  orator  carried  political 
points  with  his  countrymen.     Having  induced 
the  Boeotians  to  take  part  against  Philip  by 
the  dint  of  his  eloquence,  the  battle  of  Cbe- 
roosea  ensued,  in  which  he  displayed  a  defi- 
ciency in  personal  bravery  which  stigmatized 
his  character  in  that  respect  for  life.     On  the 
death  of  Philip,  despising  the  young  Alex- 
ander, he  added  his  influence  to  the  party 
which  meditated   a  new  league   against  the 
Macedonian   power.    The  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  Alexander,  and  his  dreadful  chastise- 
ment of  Thebes,  soon  broke  up  the  spirits  of 
this  confederacy,    and   Demosthenes  himself 
was  obliged  to  form  part  of  an  embassy  to 
pacify  the  victor.    Having  displayed  his  pa- 
triotism by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  a 
crown  of  gold  was  decreed  to  him.    On  the 
decline  of  his  influence,  <£schines  brought  an 
accusation  against  him  on  this  subject,  which 
extorted   his    celebrated    oration    "  On   the 
Crown,"  a  piece  of  eloquence  which  not  only 
ensured    his    own    acquittal,  but  the   lasting 
banishment  of  his  accuser.    Not  long  after* 
however,  a  circumstance  occurred 
ingly  injured  bis  reputation, 
of  Alexander's  captains,  a  notorious 
had  fled  with  his  ill-gotten  spoils  to  i 


Vot  long  after, ^g^ 
red  which  Issjj^P 
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and  Demosthenes,  who  first  took  part  against 
him,  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  into  silence, 
which  fact  being  proved,  he  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
until  it  was  paid.  To  avoid  this  disgrace  he 
fled  10  JEgina,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  great  despondency.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  however,  a  new  confederacy  being 
planned  by  the  Greek  states,  Demosthenes  so 
energetically  assisted  the  Athenian  deputies 
in  the  common  cause,  that  a  decree  was  passed 
for  his  recall.  His  return  was  a  species  of  tri- 
umph ;  a  public  galley  was  sent  to  bring  him 
from  JEgina,  and  on  the  road  from  the  Piraeus 
he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 
By  a  species  of  friendly  manoeuvre  also,  his 
fine,  which  could  not  be  remitted,  was  vir- 
tually paid  for  him  out  of  the  public  treasury  ; 
but  the  victory  of  Antipater  soon  changed  the 
face  of  affairs,  and  Athens  could  only  procure 
pardon  by  the  sacrifice  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  other  orator  of  the  same  party.  On  the 
motion  of  Demades,  a  decree  passed  for  their 
death.  Demosthenes  took  refuge  iu  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  in  Caularia,  but  perceiving 
that  the  emissaries  of  Antipater  would  take 
him  away  by  force,  although  promised  bis  life, 
he  took  poison.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  BC.  322  ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  long 
after,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory, 
and  decreed  that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  ezpence.  Hie 
private  character  of  Demosthenes  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  amiable.  He  was  austere, 
vindictive,  and  as  it  has  been  seen,  not  inac- 
cessible by  a  bribe,  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  banishment  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  against  his  reputation,  as  he 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 
His  public  conduct  at  least  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  honourable,  although  occasionally  de- 
ficient in  dignity ;  and  as  a  lover  of  money, 
the  inability  of  Philip  to  corrupt  him 
•till  more  advances  die  character  of  his  pa- 
triotism. As  an  orator,  his  fame  is  established 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  antiquity,  in- 
cluding that  of  Cicero,  who  calls  him  "  the 
most  perfect  of  orators."  With  respect  to  the 
character  of  his  oratory,  Quintilian  speaks  of 
him  as  excelling  all  others  in  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  aggravates  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  stronger  emotions.  On 
reading  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  a  modern, 
to  whom  many  of  the  graces  of  his  diction 
must  necessarily  be  lost,  may  deem  him  rather 
a  strong  and  sensible  speaker  to  points  of  bu- 
siness, than  a  model  of  rich  and  copious  elo- 
quence ;  but  the  effect  of  bis  orations  is  too 
much  a  matter  of  history  to  doubt  their  ex- 
cellence. He  is  said  to  nave  left  sixty-five  of 
them,  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  now 
remain.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Wol- 
fius,  Frankfort,  1604,  folio;  of  Taylor,  vols. 
ii.  and  iii.,  Cambridge,  1748-1757  (the  first 
volume  never  appeared)  ;  of  Reiske,  Leipsic, 
10  vols,  8vo.  1770.  The  best  translations  are 
by  Leland  and  Francis. — Plutarch  ViU  De~ 

QutHtUian  Itutit. 
n)  a  Scottish  writer 
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on  history  and  archaeology,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  a 
1579,  of  a  Roman  catholic  family,  and  recc- 
ed his  education  at  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen and  Cambridge.  He  then  went  to  France, 
where  be  assumed  the  title  of  baron  of  Mu- 
resk  ;  such  however  was  the  state  of  bis 
finances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  teacher 
of  the  classics  in  the  college  of  Beauvais  for  hu 
support.  His  quarrelsome  disposition  invok- 
ed him  in  disputes,  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  Paris  and  return  to  England.  There  be 
married  a  handsome  wife,  whom  he  took  with 
him  to  Italy.  At  Pisa  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philology  ;  and  while  residing  b 
that  city  his  wife  deserted  him,  a  misfortune 
at  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  but  little 
affected.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Bologna, 
where  he  taught  with  great  reputation  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1625.  The  writ- 
ings of  Dempster  are  numerous,  relating  to 
law,  antiquities,  philology,  poetry,  &c.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  beat  known,  is  his  '*  Me- 
nologium  Sanctorum  Scotorum,"  1619,  re- 
published after  his  death,  with  the  title  of 
"  Historia  Ecclesiastic*  Scotorum,  Lib.  xix." 
In  this  treatise  the  names  of  many  persons  are 
introduced  as  natives  of  Scotland  who  belong- 
ed to  other  countries,  and  the  author  is  equally 
careless,  inaccurate,  and  faithless  as  to  ha 
authorities.  In  1725  was  published  at  Flo- 
rence, "  Thomas  Dempsteri  die  Etruria  Regati, 
Lib.  vii,"  2  vols,  folio* — BayU>  No**.  Diet 
Hist.     Bior.  Brit. 

DEN  HAM  (sir  John)  an  eminent  poet, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  being  the  son  of 
sir  John  Denham  of  Little  Horsier,  Essex, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  grammar-school  in  London,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  Although 
dissipated  and  irregular  at  the  university,  be 
passed  his  examination  for  a  bachelor's  degTee, 
and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study 
law.  Gaming  however  seemed  to  occupy  his 
chief  attention,  and  although  he  wrote  an 
essay  against  it  to  appease  his  father,  be  sacri- 
ficed several  thousand  pounds  to  that  vice  after 
the  latter  s  death.  In  1641  he  first  became 
known  as  a  literary  character,  by  his  tragedy 
of  "  The  Sophy."  This  piece  was  so  much 
admired,  that  Waller  observed,  "  Denham 
had  broken  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  60,000 
strong,  when  no  person  suspected  it."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  received  a 
military  command,  but  not  liking  a  soldier's 
life,  he  gave  it  up  and  attended  the  court  at 
Oxford,  where  in  1645  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  called 
"  Cooper's  Hill."  He  was  subsequently  en- 
trusted with  several  confidential  commissions 
by  the  king's  party ;  one  of  which  was  to 
collect  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Scottish  resi- 
dents in  Poland.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1552,  but  how  he  employed  himself  until  the 
Restoration  does  not  appear.  Upon  that  event 
he  obtained  tlie  office  of  surveyor  of  the  king's 
buildings,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  toe 
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r  ath,  and  a  fellow  of  the  newly  foiraed  Royal 
Society.  A  second  marriage,  at  an  advanced 
age,  produced  him  much  disquiet,  and  a  tern- 
porary  derangement  of  mind ;  bat  he  recovered, 
and  retained  the  esteem  of  the  lettered  and 
the  courtly,  until  his  death  in  1688,  when  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Sir  John  Denliam  owes  his  fame  principally 
to  his  "  Cooper's  Hill/1  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  local  description,  united 
with  historical  and  reflective  matter.  The 
chief  beauty  of  this  production  consists  in  the 
compression  and  plenitude  of  the  sense  in  his 
couplets,  which  give  him  a  right  to  be  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  improvers  of  English  verse,  and 
to  the  epithet  majestic,  applied  to  him  by 
Pope.  His  poems  are  in  all  the  greater  col- 
lections.— Biog.  Brit.    Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

DENINA  (Charles  John  Maria)  born 
at  Revel  in  Piedmont  in  1731.  After  study- 
ing at  Saluces,  he  went  in  1748  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Turin,  and  in  1753  was  made  professor 
of  humanity  at  Pignerol.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhe- 
toric at  Turin,  where  he  published  his  "  Revo- 
lutions of  Literature,"  in  1760,  which  work 
was  translated  into  English  by  John  Murdoch, 
the  preceptor  of  the  poet  Burns.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Revolutions 
of  Italy"  in  1769,  procured  for  Denina  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  superior  college  of 
Turin.  The  third  volume  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1771.  Having  given  some  offence 
by  another  of  his  productions,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  and  ordered  to  retire  into  the 
country ;  but  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Turin.  In  1782  he  went  to  reside  at 
Berlin,  on  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  he  published  some  memoirs  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  Germany;  and  in 
1804  he  was  at  Mayence,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  made 
him  bis  librarian.  He  then  fixed  his  residence 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  December  1813. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are — "  Bibliopea,  o  l'arte  di  compor  Libri," 
1776,  8vo;  "La  Russiade,"  1799,  8vo ; 
"  La  Clef  des  Langues,  ou  Observations  sur 
1'origine  et  la  Formation  des  principales  Lan- 
gues de  I'Europe,"  1805,  3  vols.  8vo;  "Isto- 
ria  della  Italia  Occidentale,"  1809,  6  vols. 
8vo ;  besides  those  already  mentioned. — Biog, 
Univ. 

DENMAN  (Dr  Thomas)  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, obstetrical  professor,  and  medical  wri- 
ter. He  was  born  at  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire 
in  17S3,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable 
apothecary;  after  whose  death,  in  1752,  he 
was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who  carried  on  the  business.  When 
about  twenty-one  he  went  to  London,  and  at- 
tended lectures  at  St  George's  Hospital.  He 
then  entered  the  navy  as  surgeon's  mate,  and 
in  1757  was  made  surgeon  of  a  ship.  In  1763 
he  quitted  the  navy,  after  having  served  in  the 
expedition  against  Bellisle,  and  obtained  much 
professional  experience.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  commenced  business,  and  published 
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Essay  on  Puerperal  Fever,"  waich  o*>« 
tained  him  some  reputation.  His  prospects 
however  were  so  little  flattering,  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  resume  his  situation  in  the  navy, 
but  without  success.  At  length  he  had  inter- 
est sufficient  to  obtain  the  situation  of  surgeon 
to  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  which  brought  him 
in  a  salary  of  seventy  pounds  a-year,  without 
materially  interrupting  his  private  practice. 
About  this  time  (1770)  he  commenced  giving 
lectures  on  midwifery,  in  conjunction  with  Dr 
Osborne,  having  previously  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  that  branch  of  his  profession.  He 
was  now  also  chosen  joint  physician  and  man- 
midwife  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With 
these  advantages  he,  though  slowly,  emerged 
from  obscurity  to  the  very  extensive  practice 
and  great  professional  celebrity  which  he  so 
long  enjoyed.  He  was  appointed  licentiate  in 
midwifery  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1783, 
and  six  years  after  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  His 
obstetrical  occupation  and  fame  now  rapidly 
increased  ;  and  from  the  death  of  Dr  William 
Hunter  he  was  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  profession.  Several  useful  tracts 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  most  of  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  his  great  work — "  The 
Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery ;" 
which,  with  his  "  Aphorisms,"  foi  the  use  of 
junior  practitioners,  deserves  a  place  in  every 
medical  library.  Towards  the  decline  of  his 
life*  Dr  Denman  gradually  relinquished  the 
more  laborious  part  of  his  practice  to  his  son- 
in-law,  sir  Richard  Croft,  and  became  a  con- 
sulting physician.  His  death,  which  was  very 
sudden,  took  place  November  26th,  1815. 
He  left  two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  latter  of 
whom,  adopting  the  legal  profession,  is  highly 
distinguished  as  a  barrister,  and  is  common- 
serjeant  to  the  city  of  London.  The  elder 
daughter  married  sir  R.  Croft,  and  the  younger 
Dr  Matthew  Baillie.  The  private  character 
of  Dr  Denman  was  extremely  respectable,  his 
temper  and  manners  were  pleasing,  and  his 
general  knowledge  of  literature  and  science 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  industry,  as  his 
early  education  was  very  limited.  He  inter- 
ested himself  much  in  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  Dr  Jenner's  discovery  relative  to  the 
cow-pox,  and  published  several  papers  on  the 
subject  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
He  also  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  cancer. — 
Month.  Mag.     Lit.  Gat. 

DENNE  (John)  an  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Littlebourn  in  Kent  in  1693,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Sandwich,  Canterbury,  and  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Cambridge,  where,  after  taking 
his  degrees  m  arts,  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  entered  into  orders,  and  in  1723  became 
vicar  of  St  Leonard's.  Shoreditch.  He  preached 
the  Boyle's  lecture  in  1725.  In  1728,  being 
then  doctor  in  divinity,  he  was  installed  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  and  in  1731  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  He  died  in 
1767.  He  assisted  Mr  Lewis  in  his  life  of 
Wickliffe,  collated  Hearne's  Textus  Roffensis, 
and  published  some  "  Sermons ;"  M  A  Re- 
gister of  Benefactions  to  the  Pariah  of  Sfco*J> 
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ditch  ;"  "  Tbe  State  of  Bromley  College,  in 
Kent ;"  "  Articles  of  Inquiry  for  a  Parochial 
Visitation."— Hii  ton,  Samuel  Dennb,  also  a 
clergyman,  was  born  in  17:30,  and  died  in 
1799.  He  )Mibli»hed  <*  Historical  Particulars 
of  Lambeth  Parish  and  Palace."  4to ;  "  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Rochester  ;"  "A  Let- 
ter to  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke  on  the  Solitary 
Confinement  of  Criminals  ;"  several  papers  in 
the  Archaeology,  and  was  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. — JVi- 
choli  Bowyer. 

DENNIS  (John)  an  English  dramatist  and 
critic,  better  known  for  his  literary  quarrels 
with  Addison  and  Pope,  than  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  his  own  productions.  He  was 
die  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1657.  He  received  his  education  at 
Harrow  school,  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  expelled ;  but  afterwards  en- 
tering at  Trinity  hall  he  completed  his  studies, 
and  took  the  degree  of  MA.  He  then  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  devoted  himself  to  literary  occupa- 
tion, and  lived  upon  his  fortune,  which  had 
been  left  him  by  an  uncle.  In  1697  he  pro- 
duced a  comedy  entitled  "  Plot  and  no  Plot," 
which  was  followed  by  several  dramatic  pieces 
and  poems  of  little  value.  He  also  became  a 
political  writer  for  the  whig  party.  The  irri- 
tability of  his  disposition,  heightened  probably 
by  tbe  unprosperous  state  of  his  finances,  in- 
volved him  in  perpetual  broils,  and  made  him 
a  sort  of  standing  jest  with  the  wits  of  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  ludicrously 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  importance, 
for  having  written  a  tragedy  entitled  "  liberty 
Asserted,"  which  became  popular  during  the 
war  with  Louis  XIV,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
French,  with  which  it  abounded,  Dennis 
thought  the  grand  monarque  would  never  for- 

S've  the  insult  ;  when  therefore  the  treaty  of 
trecht  was  about  to  be  concluded,  he  waited 
on  tbe  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  was 
known,  and  rntreated  his  grace  to  save  him 
from  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  govern- 
ment as  a  state  criminal.  The  duke  tohl  him 
he  could  not  serve  him,  as  he  had  no  interest 
with  the  ministry  ;  but  he  added,  that  he 
thought  the  poet  might  make  himself  ea»y  ;  for 
though  he  had,  he  conceived,  done  as  much 
harm  to  the-  French  as  Mr  Dennis,  he  bad  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  seek  for  personal  in- 
demnity. When  his  "  Appius  and  Virginia" 
was  performed,  he  introduced  a  new  method 
of  imitating  thunder,  said  to  be  still  used  at  the 
theatre.  The  tragedy  was  soon  set  aside,  but 
some  time  after,  Dennis  being  present  at  the 
representation  of  Macbeth,  perceived  that  his 
new  invention  had  been  adopted,  on  which  he 
exclaimed :  "  S'death  !  how  these  rascals  use 
me  ;  they  will  not  let  my  play  run,  yet  they 
steal  my  thunder."  His  last  tragedy  was  al- 
tered from  Sbakspeare's  Coriolauus  ;  and  on 
its  non-success,  he  published  it  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  duke  of  Newcastle ;  in  which, 
assuming  a  whimsical  attitude  of  self-im- 
he  charges  tbe    "  three  insolent 
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actors,"  who  were  managers),  with  a  ooaspisrj 
against  him,  and  against  genius  in  general, 
literary  reputation  as  a  critic  baa  perhaps  bel 
over-rated.     He  wrote  some   severe  fttricUH 
on  Addison's  Cato,  and  on    Pope's  Rap* 
the  Ix>tk.    Pope  in  return  gave  Dennis  a  any  1 
in  the  Dunciad,  and  in  conjunction  with  S«i '' 
produced  a  sarcastic  tract,  entitled  "  A  >»■ 
rative  of  tbe  Deplorable  Phrenzy  of  Mr  J*: 
Dennis."     His  latter  days  were  spent  in  d> 
treat.    After  he  had  dissipated  his  private  fe- 
tune,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  procured  ha 
the  place  of  land-waiter  at  the  custom -how. 
This  be  disposed  of,  reserving  only  a  tenp*- 
rary  annuity  ;  and  in  bis  old  age,  his  necae- 
ties  were  relieved  by  the  profits  of  a  benviii: 
the   Haymarket  theatre,    towards  which  bi 
former  antagonist  Pope,  contributed  a  prolog*. 
He  died  soon  after,  January  6th,   1733-4.- 
Biog.  Brit. 

DENNY  (sir  Anthony)  a  courtier  in  u* 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  was  born  of  a  good  fa- 
mily in  Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  S: 
Paul's  school,  and  in  St  John's  college.  Can- 
bridge.  He  was  created  by  Henry  VI 11,  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber,  groom  of  the  suit, 
and  a  privy  counsellor,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries he  raised  a  considerable  estate.  Is 
1557  the  king  gave  him  tbe  priory  of  Hert- 
ford, with  other  lands  and  manors,  and  in  166? 
the  office  of  steward  of  the  manor  of  TWweli 
and  Little  Berkhamste ad  ;  besides  which,  he 
obtained  various  other  grants.  In  1546  he 
was  commissioned,  with  two  others,  to  si^a 
all  warrants  in  the  king's  name.  He  did  great 
service  to  tbe  school  of  Sedberg  in  YorUaor: 
which  having  fallen  to  decay,  and  uV  iaaos 
belonging  to  it  being  sold  or  embenied,  be 
caused  it  to  be  repaired,  and  the  estate  to  be 
so  settled  as  to  prevent  all  future  alienanoaf. 
Ou  tbe  approaching  death  of  Henry  Vlll.  be 
had  courage  to  remind  him  of  his  end,  and  to 
desire  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  spiritual 
affairs.  The  king  appointed  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  of  300/.  He  died  in  1550,  He 
was  prudent  and  humane,  and  employed  his 
wbole  time  in  the  duties  of  religion,  tbe  culti- 
vation of  learning,  and  the  care  of  the  people. 
He  was  the  early  friend  and  patron  <k  Mat- 
thew Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.— Bittjr.  Brit.  Knight's  Lijt  of  CvUt 
Strype't  Life  of  Parker. 

b'EON  (Chevalier)  a  Frenchman,  who* 
celebrity  principally  depends  on  his  equivc^sl 
conduct  in  having  assumed  the  character  ana 
habiliments  of  a  female,  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
was  born  at  Tonnerre  in  Burgundy,  in  17£*. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  became 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ana 
was  censor-general  for  belles  lettres  and  his 
tory,  in  that  city.  He  then  entered  into  tne 
army,  obtained  a  company  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  mar- 
shal Broglio.  In  1761  he  was  sent  to  London 
as  secretary  to  the  duke  de  Nivernois,  the 
French  ambassador.    His  services  in  this  post 
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were  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
St   Louis.      When  the  dnke  left  England, 
I) 'Eon  remained  in  the  character  of  minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  which  he  was  superseded 
by  the  couut  de  Guerchy,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
quired   to  act  as  secretary.      Offended  with 
this  arrangement,   he  in  revenge  published  an 
account  of  the  negociations  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  exposing  some  state  secrets  of 
his  court ;  and  especially  stigmatising  the  con- 
duct of  the  count  de  Guerchy.    That  noble- 
man prosecuted  him  for  libel  in  the  Court  of 
King  s   ttencb,   in  July  1764,  and  he   was 
found  guilty.     He  had  previously  preferred  a 
charge  against  the  ambassador  of  having  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  against  his  life.     Not  appear- 
ing to  receive  judgment  for  the  libel,  he  was 
declared  an  outlaw,  and  was  obliged  to  ab- 
scond.    He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  two  or 
three  duels  ;  and  a  wound  received  in  one  of 
them  led  to  suspicions  as  to  his  sex,  whence 
some  extraordinary  wagers   afterwards  origi- 
nated.    In  July  1777  a  curious  trial  took  place 
before  lord  chief- justice  Mansfield,  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  Mr  Hayes,  a  surgeon,  against 
Mr  Jaques,  a  broker,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
700/. ;    Mr  Jaques  having  some  time  before 
received  several  premiums  of  fifteen  guineas 
to  return  100,  whenever  it  should  be  proved 
that  the  chevalier  was  a  woman.     M.  Louis 
Legoux  and  M.  de  Morande  on  the  trial,  de- 
posed to  this  as  a  fact,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  so  well  established,  that  the  defendant's 
counsel  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time 
of  laying  the  wager,  knew  that  the  court  of 
France,  relative  to  the  grant  of  a  pension,  had 
treated  with  D'Eon  as  a  woman  ;  and  thence 
inferred  that  the  wager  was  unfair,  because 
the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  more  informa- 
tion than  the  defendant  when  the  bet  was 
made.     This  objection  was  not  held  good,  and 
Hayes  obtained  a  verdict  with  costs.    It  was 
however  afterwards  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
the  illegality  of  the  wager.     In  August  1777 
the  chevalier  left  England,  after  declaring  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  had  no  inter- 
est whatever  in   the  policies  respecting  the 
question  of  his  sex.    After  the  decision  of  this 
cause  he  put  on  female  attire,  and  continued 
to  wear  it  till  his  death.    In  1779  he  was  re- 
sident in  France  ;  and  persisting,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  of  the  court,  to  equip  him- 
self for  service  in  the  navy,  he  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Dijon.     For  his  vari- 
ous services  he  had  been  rewarded  with  pen- 
sions, one  of  which,  from  the  privy  purse  of 
Louis  XVI,  was  bestowed  on  him  in  1766. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  cross  of  his  order,  and 
subjected    to    no  punishment  for    his  beha- 
viour to  the  count  de  Guerchy,    renders    it 
probable   that  all  the  mystification  relative  to 
his  sex  was  a  scheme  got  up  by  the  French 
court ;  where  D'Eon  had  powerful  friends  to 
screen  him  from  punishment,  on  his  return  to 
Ills  native  country,  without  compromising  the 
honour  of  the  French  ambassador  or  his  go- 
vernment.     In   1785  the  chevalier  came  to 
Zagland,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  fencing,  an 
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art  in  which  he  excelled.  The  Revolution 
deprived  him  of  his  pensions  *,  and  in  June 
1792  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly,  in  which  he  complained  of  being 
obliged  to  wear  a  cap  and  petticoats,  and  de- 
manded permission  to  resume  his  military  uni- 
form, offering  to  raise  a  legion  a  la  Remain*. 
He  did  not  however  disclose  the  secret  of  his 
sex,  and  bis  petition  was  unsuccessful.  He 
afterwards  sought  an  asylum  in  England ; 
where  he  partly  supported  himself  by  teaching 
fencing,  and  public  exhibitions  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  small  sword,  which  derived  their 
chief  attraction  from  the  supposed  sex  of  the 
performer.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  London  in  indigent  circumstances  ; 
and  he  died  in  New  Milman-street,  May  SI, 
1810.  After  his  decease  father  Ely  zee,  his 
friend  and  confessor,  discovered  what  he  had 
never  before  suspected,  that  the  chevalier  was 
of  the  male  sex.  This  fact  was  corroborated 
by  many  medical  and  other  gentlemen  of  re- 
spectability, who  satisfied  themselves  of  its 
truth  by  an  examination  of  the  corpse,  which 
was  subsequently  interred  in  the  church-yard 
of  St  Pancras.  The  following  publications 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  chevalier  D'Eon  : — 
"  L'Espion  Chinois,"  6  vols,  ltmo ;  "Loi- 
sirs,"  13  vols.  8vo ;  besides  "  Lettres,  M6- 
moires,  et  Negociations  particulieres,"  al- 
ready noticed. — Gent.  Mag.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 
Diet.  Hist,  and  Biog.  det  H.  M.  du  18m*.  Stick. 

DENTICE  (Luioi)  a  noble  Neapolitan,  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  curious 
work  extant,  published  by  him  at  Naples  in 
1559,  entitled  "  Due  Dialoghi  della  Musica," 
which  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  state  of  music 
in  that  capital  during  his  time,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  concert  given  by  a  donna  Giovanni 
d'Arragona,  where  the  vocal  performers  are 
said  to  have  each  sung  to  his  own  instrument, 
beside  the  occasional  accompaniment  of  a  band. 
Dentice  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  critic, 
as  he  adds,  that  almost  all  of  them  had  some 
"  defect  of  intonation,  utterance,  accompani- 
ment, execution  of  divisions,  or  manuer  of  ex- 
ecuting the  diminuendo,  or  the  swell." — Biog. 
Diet,  rf  Mu$. 

DENTON  (Thomas)  a  clergyman,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Sebergham,  in 
Cumberland,  in  17S4,  and  from  school  went 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1752.  He  became  curate 
of  Ashted  in  Surrey,  and  finally,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr  Graham,  obtained  that  living.  He 
was  an  amiable  character,  much  beloved  by 
his  parishioners.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  "  Gariaton ;"  ••  Religions  Re- 
tirement for  one  Day  in  every  Month,  from  the 
original  of  Gother,  a  Papist  writer;"  two 
poems,  entitled  "  Immortality,"  and  "  The 
House  of  Superstition,"  in  the  manner  of 
Spenser.  He  also  published  a  supplemental 
volume  to  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary. 
He  died  in  1777.— Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Cum* 
btrland. 

DENTON  (William)   a  physician,  wM 
the  youngest  son  of  sir  T.  Denton,  of  MBtssw 
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den  in  Buckmghamehire,  and  wm  born  at 
Stow  in  1605.  In  1636  be  was  appointed 
physician  to  Charles  I,  whom  he  attended  into 
Scotland  in  1659.  During  the  succeeding 
troubles  he  continued  to  practise  in  London, 
and  on  the  Restoration  was  appointed  one  of 
the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Cliarles  II,  and 
soon  after  admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  lived  to  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  in  1689  dedicated  to 
♦hem  his  "  Jus  Kegiminis,"  a  justification  of 
defensive  arms  in  general,  showing  that  the 
Revolution  was  the  just  right  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  in  1691.  His  works,  which  are  all 
political,  are—"  The  Burnt  Child  dreads  the 
Fire,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Merits  of  the 
Papists  relating  to  England,  &c."  1675 ; 
"  Hone  Subsecivae,  or  a  treatise  showing  the 
original  Grounds,  Reasons,  and  Provocations, 
necessitating  our  sanguinary  Laws  against  Pa- 
pists, made  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
1664;  "  Jus  Cesaris  et  Ecclesiae  vere  dictss," 
1681 ;  to  which  he  added,  on  a  single  sheet, 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." — 
Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ii. 

DERHAM  (William)  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Stoughton, 
near  Worcester,  in  1667.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Dlockley,  in  his  native 
county,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  degree 
of  BA.  in  1678-9.  He  took  orders  in  1681, 
and  the  next  year  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Wargrave  in  Berkshire,  and  in  1689  to 
the  rectory  of  Upminster  in  Essex.  In  the 
Utter  place  he  applied  himself  with  great  ear- 
nestness to  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  becoming  distinguished  for  his 
information  in  these  branches  of  science,  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which,  as  appears  by  the  Philosophical  fran» 
sections,  he  became  a  very  valuable  correspon- 
dent. In  the  years  1711  and  1719,  he  dis- 
charged the  office  of  preacher  at  Boyle's  lec- 
tures, and  in  1713  published  the  sermons 
which  he  had  preached  in  that  capacity, 
thrown  into  a  new  form,  under  the  title  of 
"  Physico-Theology,  or  a  demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  a  God,  from  his 
Works  on  the  Creation,"  8vo.  In  the  year 
1714,  with  the  same  design,  he  published  his 
"  Astro-Theology,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  a  God  from  a  Survey 
of  the  Heavens,"  8vo.  These  works  possess 
considerable  merit,  both  in  a  devotional  and 
philosophical  point  of  view ;  although  as  usual 
in  works  which  speculate  too  nicely  upon  final 
causes,  the  progress  of  science  has  detected 
several  erroneous  illustrations.  Numerous 
editions  of  these  productions  have  been  printed 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  upon  die  ac- 
cession of  George  I,  the  author  was  made  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  a  canon  of  Wind- 
sor. In  1730  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  DD.,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  his  "  Cbristo-Theo- 
logy,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Divine  Au- 
UwritJ.  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  8vo.  Be- 
""  works,  and  a  treatise  entitled, 


"  The  Artificial  Clock-maker,"  entire!.!  rfj 
own  composition,  he  edited  Ray's  Eplr-V 
Correspondence,  and   the  Philosophical  I- 

Siriments  and  Observations  of  Dr.  Hisuj 
e  died  at  Upminster,  highly  respected. 
1735. 

DERING  (Richard)  a  musician,  deicsd 
ed  from  an  ancient  Kentish  family.  settle*1  J. 
Surrenden  before  the  conquest,    lie  rerefc.? 
his  education  in  Italy,  and  was  afterward*  z 
gamst  to  Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I.  "  C» 
tiones  Sacna  qmnque  cum   Basso  connasoii 
Organum,"   Antwerp,  1597,    and   "Casaa 
Sacra,"  1616,  printed  at  the  same  place,  e 
his  only  compositions  now  extant.     lie  ** 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  nana,  hac  at  On*: 
in  1610,  and  died  in  1657. — Dr  Bmey'tB*. 
of'  Aftu. 

DERMODY  (Thomas)  a  poet  of  some  ge- 
nius and  acquirements,   who   became  the  i* 
tim  of  imprudence  and  dissipation.    He  *a 
born  in  tne  sooth  of  Ireland  in  1775.    Ha 
father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Ecnis,  s 
said  to  have  employed,  him  when  only  niae 
years  old,  as  his  assistant  in  tombing  tne  1> 
tin  and  Greek  languages,  such  was  the  preco- 
city of  his  talents.     He  however  ran  am 
from  home  while  a  mere  boy,  and  after  soae 
adventures,    enlisted   as   a  common    soldier. 
Having  obtained    the    notice  of  the  present 
marquis  of  Hastings,   that  nobleman  procured 
for  him  a  commission  in  the  army ;  but  (be 
extravagance  of  his  conduct  deprived  him  of 
the  patronage  of  his  friends,  and  rendered  all 
their  efforts  to  assist   him  mucvailmg.     Ii 
1800  appeared   a  volume  of  his    "  Yoex*, 
moral  and  descriptive,"  l£mo;  and  a*xkr 
volume  was  published  in  180S,  in  whuft ,*r«r 
he  died,  near  Sydenham  in   Kent,  ofdueve 
brought  on  by  habitual  intemperance.    Ha 
poetical  productions  were  the  meant  of  pro- 
curing him  some  relief  from  the  Literary  Fax. 
through  sir  James  Bland  Burges ;  but  the  u* 
ture  of  his  conduct  rendered  it  impossible  » 
afford  him  permanent  assistance,  or  shield  \m 
from  want  and  misery.     After  his  death  Lit 
pieces  were  collected  and  published,  with  i 
biographical   memoir  by   James  Grant  Ray- 
mond, from  which  this  notice  is  taken. 

DERRICK  (Samuel)  a  native  of  Ireland, 
was  born  in  1724,  and  was  originally  intended 
for  a  linen-draper,  but  dUliicimg  the  businc**, 
he  left  it  and  came  to  London,  where  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  as  an  actor. 
After  this  disappointment  he  lived  chiefly  by 
his  writings,  but  being  acquainted  with  many 
people  of  fashion,  on  the  death  of  beau  Nash, 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath  and  Tunbridge.  Notwithstanding  his 
handsome  income,  his  extravagance  was  suck 
that  at  his  death  in  1769,  he  was  almost  as  ne- 
cessitous as  he  had  ever  been.  His  princi- 
pal works  are — "  Memoirs  of  the  Count  da 
Beauval  from  D' Argent ;"  "  An  Edition  of 
Dryden's  Poems,"  4  vols. ;  "  A  View  of  the 
Stage ;"  "  A  Collection  of  Voyages ;"  "  ihe 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  in  English  Verso  ;** 
"  Sylla,"  a  dramatic  piece ;"  "  A  Voyage  to 
the  Moon  from  Bergerac  ;"  "  Letters  written 
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:  fium  Liverpool,  Chester,  &W  9  vol*.  12mo. 
-51  Derrick's  vnnity  and  absurdities  lone  furnished 
"suojects  for  the  newspaper  wits. — au>g.  Drum. 
DESAGULIERS  (John  Tiieopiulus)  an 
ingenious  ntatliematician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, who  was  a  native  of  France,  but  became 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was 
born  at  Rochelle  in  1683,  and  was  brought  to 
this  country  when  only  two  years  old;  his 
father,  who  was  a  protestant  minister,  having 
been  expatriated  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subse- 
quent persecution  of  his  party.  The  son  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of 
BA.  in  1710,  when  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
The  same  year  he  succeeded  Mr  Keill  as  lec- 
turer on  experimental  philosophy.  In  1712 
he  graduated  MA.  and  soon  after  removed  to 
London,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
lecturing  on  natural  philosophy,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  In  1714  he  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  Tran- 
sactions he  published  many  papers  on  scientific 
subjects.  In  1716  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  Chandos,  who  gave  him  the  living  of 
Edgware ;  and  having  afterwards  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  before  king  George  I,  he 
obtained  some  further  preferment  in  Norfolk. 
In  1718  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford.  For  several  follow- 
ing years  he  exhibited  philosophical  experi- 
ments before  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he 
received  a  salary.  In  1734  he  published  *'  A 
Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  £  vols. 
4to,  containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures. 
This  should  be  distinguished  from  a  surrepti- 
tious work,  entitled  "  A  System  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  proved  by  Mechanics,  &c. 
as  performed  by  J.  T.  Desaguliers,  MA. 
FRS.,"  which  appeared  without  his  sanction. 
lie  exchanged  his  Norfolk  benefice  for  one  in 
Essex  given  him  by  George  II,  and  he  was 
likewise  appointed  chaplain  to  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in  1749.  Besides 
the  treatise  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Dissertation  on  Electricity," 
1 742 ;  and  other  productions  relating  to  sci- 
ence.— Biog.  Brit. 

DESAIX  DEVOYGOUX (Louis  Charles 
Anthony)  a  French  general,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  was  born  August 
17,  1768,  at  Ayat,  in  the  department  of  ruy- 
de-Dome.  In  1783  he  entered  as  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant into  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Bre- 
tagne.  During  the  first  revolutionary  commo- 
tions his  principles  led  him  to  embrace  the 
popular  party,  and  when  war  broke  out  he  ra- 
pidly rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  He 
first  displayed  his  military  talents  in  Alsace, 
during  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794.  He 
then  served  under  Pichegru  in  the  army  of  the 
north  ;  but  in  1796  he  was  employed  again  on 
the  Rhine,  under  Moreau,  who  was  indebted 
to  the  talents  of  Desaix,  in  some  measure, 
lor  the  success  of  Ids  arms.  He  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advantages  gained  by  Moreau  in 
two  battles  fought  near  Rastadt,  the  5th  and 
9th  of  July ;  and  in  November  he  wna  en- 
Bioo.  Dicr. — No.  XL. 
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trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  KeM. 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him.  He  received  another 
wound  on  the  20th  of  April  1797,  in  repassing 
the  Rhine,  near  the  same  fortress,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column  of  the  French  army.  After 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  he  was  nomi- 
nated second  in  command  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  termed*  though  destined  for  ac- 
tual service  in  a  widely  distant  country.  This 
was  the  army  Buonaparte  led  to  Egypt,  whi- 
ther Desaix  followed  him,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  the  success  which  at  first  attended  the 
French  attempts  at  the  conquest  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  was  employed 
in  Upper  Egypt,  of  which  be  was  appointed 
governor,  and  where  he  displayed  great  mili- 
tary skill  in  his  contest  with  Morad  Bey. 
Buonaparte  having  returned  to  Europe,  re- 
called Desaix  to  hfe  assistance  in  his  Italian 
campaign  in  1800.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  was  killed 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14th, 
1800,  having  arrived  on  the  field  at  the 
moment  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
doubtful,  and  fallen  just  when  it  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  his  countrymen.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Milan  to  be  em- 
balmed, and  was  then  deposited  in  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  St  Bernard,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Military  honours, 
eulogies,  flattering  letters  addressed  to  his 
family,  songs,  and  medals  were  employed  to 
celebrate  his  talents  and  bravery;  besides 
which  a  superb  monument  was  erected  at  Paris 
in  commemoration  of  his  achievements  at  the 
battles  of  Landau,  Kehl,  Weissebourg,  Malta, 
Chebreis,  the  Pyramids,  Sediman,  Samman- 
hout,  Keneh,  Thebes,  and  Marengo. — Diet 
Biag.  et  Hist.  <U$  H.  M.  du  18me.  SiecU. 
Biog.  Univ. 

DESAULT  (Peter  Joseph)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  who  was  a  native  of  Franche 
Comte,  and  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession,  bat  his  inclination  led  him  to 
the  study  of  surgery,  which  he  pursued  at  the 
military  hospital  of  Befort.  In  1765,  when 
quite  young,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself,  and  became  a  pub- 
lic lecturer.  In  1776  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  surgeons'  college ;  in  1782  he  was 
elected  surgeon-  major  of  the  hospital  of  La 
Charite* ;  and  afterwards  surgeon -in -chief  of 
the  Hdtel  Dieu.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  va- 
luable periodical  miscellany,  entitled  "  Jour- 
nal de  Chirurgie,"  of  which  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  ;  and  he  also  published  "  Traite 
des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  Desanlt  was  sent  to 
the  Luxembourg  prison  ;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  medical  attendant  on  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI,  while  confined  a  prisoner  in 
the  Temple.  He  died  in  June  1795 ;  and  the 
decease  of  his  colleague,  Chopart,  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  care  of  the  royal  captive,  and  of 
another  surgeon  who  had  visited  him,  within 
a  few  days,  occasioned  suspicions  that  tn*'w 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  at*te  intrigues 
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of  the  aapnacii4ed  men  who  then  governed 
France.  The  professional  works  of  Desault 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Bichat,  in S 
vols.  8vo. — Iliov.  Univ.     Gent.  Mug. 

DKS  HARHKAUX(Jamf8  \  alike,  lord) 
a  French  nobleman,  born  at  Paris  in  1602  ; 
like  the  English  lord  Rochester,  he  was  a  wit, 
a  libertine,  and  a  penitent.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  him  one  of  their  body  ;  and  while  very 
young,  his  father  procured  for  him  the  place 
of  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
office  he  entirely  neglected,  and  in  the  sequel 
resigned  it,  either  in  consequence  of  offence 
given  to  cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  subject  of 
a  mistress,  or  because  it  interfered  with  his 
avocations  as  a  wit  and  man  of  pleasure. 
During  his  gay  career  he  wrote  many  Latin 
and  French  verses,  which  have  more  or  less 
merit ;  but  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
well-known  lines,  commencing  "  Grand  Dieu 
tes  jugemens,  &c."  which  however  Voltaire 
says  are  not  his  own.  The  fluctuating  repent- 
ance  of  this  j>ersou  supplier  Bayle  with  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  occasional  devotion  of 
libertines.  Des  Barreaux  died  May  9th,  1663* 
A'our.  Diet,  I  Hit.     ■#*«»£.  lTniv, 

DESCARl'ES  (Rfne)  a  philosopher,  me- 
taphysician, and  mathematician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  La  liaye  in  Tou- 
rain,  April  1, 1596.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Kenues, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  early  wishes  to  know  the  causes 
of  every  thing,  used  to  call  him  his  young  philo- 
sopher. He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  of  La  Fleche,  where  he 
made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  in  the  oidinary  studies 
of  the  college.  He  quitted  the  Jesuits'  semi- 
nary at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  employed  him- 
self in  acquiring  the  manly  accomplishments  of 
riding  and  fencing  with  a  view  to  the  military 
life,  for  which  his  family  designed  him.  The 
delicacy  of  his  health,  however,  prevented  his 
immediate  entrance  into  the  service  ;  and  in 
1613  he  was  sent  to  Paris  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  or  companion,  and  remained  there  two 
years  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tend to  his  father's  wishes.  At  length,  he  was 
induced,  in  May  1616,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Spaniards.  While  in  garrison  at  Breda,  he 
highly  surprised  Beckman,the  principal  of  the 
college  of  J)ort,  by  his  mathematical  profi- 
ciency ;  and  during  his  stay  in  the  same  town, 
as  a  military  cadet,  he  not  only  wrote  a  Latin 
treatise  on  music,  but  projected  the  outline  of 
several  works.  In  1619  he  entered  himself  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, and  in  1621  made  a  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  general  and  pa- 
tron, count  Bucquoy,  he  determined  to  quit  the 
profession  of  arms  altogether.  After  travelling 
through  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
he  returned  to  France,  sold  his  estate,  and 
visited  Switzerland  and  Italy,  being  present 
in  the  jubilee  of  16S5.  About  this 
-  -f  thft  original  notions  of  Descartes 
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in  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  begii  &*• 
tract  notice,  and  it  being  suspected  that --I 
was  not  friendly  to  the  peripatetic  pbikifti>| 
the  usual  theological  meddling  of  the  arj>z\ 
priesthood,  rendered  it  convenient  for  ihrA 
repair  to  Holland  to  pursue   his  stages  «z  j 
less  interruption.     Here  he  resumed  his  v»: 
tion    to  dioptrics,   drew  up  hip  discoarsrer-  " 
cerning  meteors,  and    seriously  undertook 
study  of  physic,  anatomy,  and  chemistry.  TV 
Dutch  diviues  however,  beginning  to  «  m 
blesome  in  their  turn,  he  next  visited  Loao- 
where  he  made  some  observations  on  tic  in- 
clination of  the  magnetic    needle,   and  b?ji 
have  remained  longer  in   England  but  (or  a 
breaking  ont  of  the  civil   wars.     In  16o3  fc| 
removed  to  Deventer,    and    in  the  folk«r« 
summer  finished  his  treatise  of  the  World,  b  j 
1631   he  visited  Denmark   and    Lower  Gs- 
many,   and  returning  to  Leuwarden  in  Frvs- 
land,  wrote  there  his  treatise  on  mechanics  a 
1637.     In  1638  the  number  of  application 
him  to  explain  problems   grounded  upon  u 
works,  became  so  numerous,   that  he  dedofl 
answering  any  more   of  them,   but  drew  to* 
series  of  the  most  useful,  with  their  solatia 
for  publication.      At   the  latter  end  of  1<& 
he  was  invited  to  the  French   court  by  Loa 
XIII,  but  at  this  rime  he  could  not  be  ind«xc 
to  quit  his  retirement.     In  the   same  year  b 
published  his  meditations  concerning  thco* 
ihtence  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  tk 
soul.     In  1643  he  visited   Paris,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Holland  with  a  determination  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  plant*, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  was  diverted  froa 
his   resolution    for   a   time,  by    his    attend* 
to  the  dispute  concerning  the   quadrature  of 
the  circle.      In  1647  he  again   visited  France, 
when  the   king  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
3000  livres.     In  the  same   year  he  received  a 
communication  from  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, requesting  his  opinion  on    the  sovereign 
good,  which  led  to  an  invitation  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  arrived  in  October  1648.     Here  be 
was  appoiuted  director  of  an  academy  which 
the  queen  proposed  to  establish,   with' a  reve- 
nue of  3000    crowns  a  year,    and  a  landed 
estate  to  descend  to  his  family.     Unhappily 
the  severe  climate  of  this  northern    kingdom 
suited  not  with  the   delicate  constitution  of 
Dtscartes,  who  died   at  Stockholm  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  on  the  1 1  th  February 
1660,    in    his  fifty-fourth    year.        Christina 
wished  to  inter  him  magnificently  ;   but  was 
advised  by  her  counsellors  to  bury  him  more 
privately,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  catho- 
lics.    In  the  year  1666  however,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Louis  XIV,  his  remains  were  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  and  interred  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  church  of  St  Genevieve  du   Mont,  in 
which  cemetery  a  bust  of  him  was  also  placed. 
The   philosophy  of  Descartes,  which  prevail- 
ed for  a  considerable  part  of  a  century,  may 
be  deemed  a  sort  of  stage  between  the  school 
of  Aristotle  and  the  experimental  or  modern 
philosophy.     Of  course  there  is  no  room  in  a 
work  like  this,  for  the  detail  of  an  exploded 
system;  bat  its  principles  an  vary  cleat  Jy 
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Kin  folded  by  Brucker,  and  in  the  Cyclopedia. 
The  Grecian  philosophy  doubtless  furnished  him 
rith   many  of  his  notions,  j>articularly  that  of 
pinnate  ideas,  and  the  action  of  the  soul  upon 
™the  body  from  Plato ;  that  of  a  plenum  from 
-3 Aristotle  ;  and  the  elements  of  his  doctrine  of 
■vortices  from  the  atomic  systems  of  Democritus 
*=and  Epicurus.      With  this  and  every  other 
•abatement  however,  arising  from  his  fondness 
■for  hypothesis  and  visionary  assumption,  his 
S3  system  discovered  so  much  subtlety,  ingenuity, 
sand    originality,  that   it  long  maintained  its 
»  ground,  and  its  rise  and  decay  form  a  very  cu- 
rious history  of  the  human  mental  progress. 
As  a  mathematician   he  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  and  he  reduced  the  law*  of  refrac- 
tion, called  dioptrics,  to  a  science.      It  has 
however  b«*eu  discovered  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  algebraic  mode  of  notation,  for  which 
he  obtained  so  much  praise,  to  our  countryman 
Harriot.     It  is  pleasant  to  add,  that  the  moral 
character  and  conduct  of  Descartes  were  ho- 
nourable to  the  philosophic  character.      Ilia 
desires  were  moderate ;    his  attention  to  his 
studies  unremitting ;    his    deportment  to  his 
equals  kind  and  obliging  ;  and  to  his  depen- 
dents, considerate  and  humane.     The  principal 
works  of  this  great  man  are — 1.  "  Principia 
Philosophise;"    2.  *'  Dissertatio  de  Methodo 
recto    regendae    rationes,"    &c ;    3.   "  Diop- 
trics;" 4.  "Meditations;"    5.  "Treatise  on 
the    Passions,"    6.   "Geometry;"    7.  "  Of 
Man  ;"    8.  "  A  large  Collection  of  Letters." 
They  have  been  printed  at  Amsterdam,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  aud  elsewhere.     The  edition  of 
Paris  consists  of  15  vols,  in  ISmo.    The  Latin 
editions  of  Amsterdam,  1701-1715,  of  9  vols. 
4to. — Brucker,     Moreri.     Reei  Cyclop. 

DESCARTES  (Catherine)  the  niece  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  who  worthily  sus- 
tained the  glory  of  her  uncle  by  her  taste  and 
learning.  A  wit  said  of  this  lady:  "  Que 
l'espric  du  grand  Rene  etoit  tombe  en  que- 
nouille."  She  wrote  well  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
and  she  published  "  L'Ombre  de  Descartes  ;" 
and  "  Relation  de  la  Mort  de  Descartes ;" 
the  last  of  which  is  a  melange  of  prose  and 
poetry.  Mademoiselle  Descartes  was  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Madame  de  Scuderi.  She 
died  at  Rennes  in  1706. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DESFONTAINES  (Peter  Franc  isGoyot) 
a  French  critic  and  writer  on  the  belles  lettres, 
born  in  1625,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy.  He  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  wbich  he 
quitted  to  settle  on  a  living  in  his  native  pro- 
vince. He  afterwards  resided  at  Paris,  with 
the  cardinal  d' Auvergue  ;  and  he  was  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Journal  des  Savans.  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  Virgil,  4  vols. ; 
"  Observations  sur  les  Ecrits  des  Modernes  ;" 
**  Jugemens  sur  les  Ouvrages  nouveaux  •/' 
and  other  works.  He  died  in  1745* — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. 

DESLANDES  (Anorew  Francis  Bou- 
reau)  a  native  of  the  French  settlement  of 
Pondicherry,  in  the  East-Indies,  who  was  the 
author  of  some  literary  works  of  temporary 
notoriety.  His  "Reflexions  for  les  Grands 
Homtnea  qui  font  Mort*  en  plaisantant,"  of 
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which  there  is  an  English  translation,  is  no- 
ticed, as  an  infidel  production,  in  one  of  Addi- 
son's papers  in  the  Guardian.  He  also  wrote 
"  llistoire  de  Constance ;  Minister  de  Si  am," 
12mo  ;  and  other  works  on  history,  commerce, 
&c.  (See  Constance  Ph a ui.kon.)  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1757. — Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 

DESLON  (Charles)  MD.  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  first  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
count  d'Artois,  (now  Charles  X.)  He  became 
a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  animal  mngnetism, 
and  enrolled  himself  under  tlie  banners  of 
Mesraer,  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance in  1778.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  the 
assistant  of  Mesmer,  but  desirous  of  dividing 
with  his  master  the  immense  profits  of  liis 
scheme,  he  took  advantage  of  a  journey  which 
the  latter  made  to  Spa,  to  open  a  magnetic 
bath,  (baquet, )  on  his  own  account,  and  he  soon 
obtained  a  plentiful  harvest  from  the  credulity 
of  the  Parisians.  Not  contented  with  this,  he 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  in  January 
1784,  warm  recriminations  against  his  precep- 
tor in  the  fantastic  science  which  he  professed, 
and  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made 
any  improvements.  The  unfavourable  report 
of  a  commission  of  men  of  science,  appointed 
by  the  king  to  investigate  the  pretended  disco- 
veries of  Mesmer  and  Deslon,  probably  injured 
the  success  of  their  imposture.  Deslon  died 
August  21st,  1786.  His  writings,  relating  to 
animal  magnetism,  are  few  and  unimportant. 
— Biog.  Univ. 

DESMAtSEAUX  (Peter)  one  of  the 
French  refugees,  who  obtained  some  literary 
distinction  in  England.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
protestant  minister  in  Auvergne,  and  was  born 
in  1666.  Coming  to  this  country  when  young, 
he  attained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  our 
language  and  literature.  In  1720  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
men  of  letters  at  home  and  abroad.  He  died 
in  London  in  1745.  His  works  chiefly  relate 
to  the  history  of  learning,  and  consist  of  the 
lives  of  Bayle,  St  Evremond,  Boileau,  Chil- 
ling worth,  John  Hales,  Toland,  Locke,  &c. 
prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  He  trans* 
lated  into  English,  Bayle's  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical Dictionary. — Moreri. 

DESMARETS  (Francis  Sf.raphin  Reo- 
nier)  a  French  critic  and  poet  of  eminence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  a  native,  of  Paris ;  and  at  an  early  age 
he  displayed  a  taste  for  literature,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  translation  of  the  Ba- 
trachomyomachia  from  the  Greek.  He  went 
to  Rome  as  secretary  to  an  embassy,  and  dur- 
ing Ids  stay  in  Italy  he  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try, and  wrote  an  ode  which  obtained  him  the 
honour  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy Delia  Crusca.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
perpetual  secretary.  Having  taken  orders  in 
the  church,  he  was  made  superior  of  an  abbey. 
His  death  took  place  in  1713,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  He  translated  the  Odea  of  Ana* 
ereon  into  Italian ;  and  wrote  poem*  m  lha 
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French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  language*, 
lie  was  alto  the  author  of  a  valuable  French 
grammar. — iVum-.  Diet.  Hist. 

DKSMAKKTS  1)K  SI  SORL1N  (Joun) 
a  French  poet,  a  native  of  Pari*,  who  was  pa- 
tronised by  cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  nis  manners  were  extremely 
dissolute  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  a  fanatic, 
and  made  pretensions  to  Die  gift  of  prophecy. 
Me  was  the  author  of  "  Les  Delice*  de  1' Esprit ; 
le  Chemin  de  la  Paix  ;  le  Poeme  d'Abraham, 
et  celui  dvs  Vertus  Chretienncs,  publies  sous 
Je  litre  d'Ouviage  de  Piete,"  Paris,  1680, 
l'Jmo.  These  works  are  very  curious,  having 
been  printed  at  the  castle  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  they  are  much  admired  by  biblioma- 
niacs for  tho  beauty  of  their  typography. 
Desmarets  died  in  1676,  aged  eighty. — Mo- 
reri.     Edit, 

DESMARETS  (Nicholas)  a  nephew  of 
Colbert,  who  became  a  minister  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  Ixmis  XIV,  and  afterwards  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  in  which  station 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  his  talents  and  character.  He  died  in  1721. 
lie  was  the  author  of  a  very  curious  "  Me- 
moire"  on  his  own  administration,  which  has 
been  many  times  printed,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  Annates  Politiques  of  the  abbe  de  St 
Pierre. — John  Baptist  Desmarets,  marquis 
de  Maillebois,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  born  in  1681,  and  being  brought  up 
to  the  military  profession,  he  signalized  him- 
self in  the  war  of  the  succession  in  Spain.  His 
campaigns  in  Italy  in  1720  and  1734,  afforded 
various  proofs  of  his  ability,  and  formed  the 
principal  basis  of  liis  reputation.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Corsica  to  op|>ose  the  Ge- 
noese ;  and  his  success  in  this  ex|>edition  was 
rewarded  with  the  baton  of  marshal.  In  that 
quality  he  commanded  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  in  the  war  of  1741,  and  gathered  new 
laurels  in  the  service ;  having  taken  the  town 
of  Acqui  in  Montserrat,  of  which  he  razed  the 
fortifications.  He  was  however  defeated  by 
the  famous  count  Brown  in  17-16,  at  the  battle 
of  Placentia.  His  death  took  place  February 
7th,  1762.  The  marquis  de  Pezai  published 
the  Campaigns  in  Italy,  of  marshal  de  Maille- 
bois, in  1775,  3  vols.  4to,  a  work  highly  inter- 
esting to  military  men. — Xouv.  Diet,  Ifist. 

UESMOLE1 S  (Pkteu  Nicholas)  a  French 
ecclesiastic  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
was  also  librarian  of  the  house  belonging  to  that 
order,  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  at  Paris,  and  was 
born  in  1677.  He  was  very  learned,  and  the 
politeness  and  amenity  of  his  manners  made 
him  highly  )>opular,  ami  he  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  with  most  of  the  French  literati  of 
his  time.  His  chief  work  is  a  continuation  of 
••  Sallengre's  Memoirs  of  Literature,"  in  11 
vols.  12mo.  He  also  edited  father  Lamy's 
treatise,  "  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis  Sane t a 
civitate  Jerusalem  et  Templo  ejus,  &c."  aud 
father  Pouget's  "  Institutiones  Catholicrc  in 
modum  Catechesos,  &c."  and  various  other 
works.  Desmolets  died  in  1760.— Diet.  Bibi. 
m  CriU     Nowc  Diet.  Hist 

[OULINS  (Baworr  C a mills)  one  of 


the  ruling  demagogues  during  the  Frencil*! 
volution.     He  was)  born  at  Guise  in  PLtfl 
in  1762,  and   was    the    won  of  the  Iwj'*:^:  j 
gcucral  of  the  bailiwick  of  Guise,  a&d  ji| 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  celrTt 
lawyer,  Charles  Dumoulin.     He  was  edw& 
with  Robespierre,  and  other  persons  vber- 
ed  with  him  in  the  troubled  scenes  of  &  -=■ 
volutionary  drama.     Desmoulitis  was  aiaor 
for  the  bar,  and  became  a  counsellor  y.  * 
parliament.     He  commenced  his  profcad 
career  by  pleading  against    his   father,  *i 
wanted  to  oblige  him  to  pay  for  his  board  ■" 
than  he  could  afford  ;  and  whom  be  *:■; 
never  forgive,  because    he  one  day  sari  i»  I 
should  see  his  son  on  a  scaffold.     In  the  en- 1 
mencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  cooaecK ' 
himself  with  his  former  associate,  Robesp*rL 
He  became  conductor  of  an  incendiary  j«r.a 
in  which  he  styled  himself  attorney- geineral* 
the  Lantern  ;    he   harangued  the  peupk.  d 
acted  as  president  and  prime  director  d  a  ]f 
factious  groups  of  the  metropolis.     He  was  re- 
garded as  an  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orieis. 
and  at  one  time  was  well   thought  of  ay  U 
Fayette.    The  violence  of  his   behaviour,  o 
his  virulent  abuse  of  the   king,  in  his  yxraL 
occasioned  a  denunciation  against  him  u  At 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,   when  heva 
warmly  defended  by  all  the  jacobins.    Aw 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  to  Varennes.  Dcsnx* 
lins  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  met<B{ 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  and   he  was  coo** 
cuously  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the  sffti 
of  June,   179*,  and  that  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, which  completed  the   subversion  of  & 
royal  authority.     At  this  period  he  became 
secretary  to  Danton,  then  minister  of  justkt, 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  atrocities  which 
took  place.     He  was  chosen  a  deputy  fr» 
Paris  to  the  convention,  in  which  he  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king.     His  connexion  witk 
Danton  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  de 
struction.     He  was  arrested  by  order  of  Ro- 
bespierre, March  31st,  1794,  and  on  the  oth 
of  April  he  suffered  under  the  guillotine,  de- 
claring on  the  scaffold,  what  it  required  no  ex- 
traordinary   penetration    to  foresee,  that  bis 
enemies  would  shortly  be  exposed  to  the  same 
fate.      Besides  a  great  number   of  political 
pamphlets  and  journals,  Camille  Desmoulin* 
published  "  Les  Revolutions  de  France  et  de 
Brabant ;"    "  Le  Vieux  Cordelier  ;"    "  Hi*- 
toire  des  Brissotins ;"  "  Satires  ;*'  and  "  Opus- 
cules de  Camille  Desmoulins." — Diet.    Rio*, 
et  Ifist.  det  II.  AT.  du  18m*.  Sii-ck.    Riog.  L'niu 
DESMOUSTIER      or     DEMOISTIER 
(Charles  Albert)  a  miscellaneous   writer, 
was  born  at  Villers-Coterets,  1763.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  the  Phi- 
lotechnic  Society,  that  of  letters,  sciences,  and 
arts,  and  of  the  Athenaeum  at  Paris.     He  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  an  advocate  for  some 
time  ;  but  at  length  quitted  it,  and  retired  into 
the  country,  where   he  wrote    the   following 
works — "  Lettres  a  Emilie  sur  la  Mythologie," 
1790,  6  vols.  18mo,  an  agreeable  work,  which 
has  gone    through   several  editions,  sewnd 
comedies  and  operas ;  "  Le  Siege  de  Cyth*ro  * 
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a*  poem  ;  "La  Libertl  da  Clostre,"  a  poem. 
'He  also  began  a  work,  entitled  "Galerie 
r  da  dixhuitieme  Siecle ;"  and  left  several 
.manuscripts,  among  which,  the  "  Cours  de 
Morale  addresse  aux  Femmes,"  is  highly 
praised.  Desmoustier  died  in  1801,  at  the 
■: early  age  of  thirty-eight* — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
.  Menu  of  the  National  Institute. 
r  DESPARD  (Edward  Marcus)  an  officer 
:in  the  English  army,  remarkable  for  hisdisas- 
.  trous  fate.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and 
.  in  the  American  war  served  in  the  troops 
of  the  line.  He  quitted  that  department  of  the 
service  in  1779,  and  went  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  acted  as  an  engineer,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  defence  of  the  island.  He  afterwards 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  esta- 
blishments on  the  Mosquito  shore  ;  which  be- 
ing given  up  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of 
1783,  Despard  was  appointed  commander, 
with  the  title  of  superintendent.  In  1786 
some  disputes  arose  in  the  colony,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  suspended  from  his 
functions.  He  arrived  in  Europe  in  1790, 
bringing  with  him  the  most  honourable  testi- 
monies to  his  conduct.  His  applications  to 
government  for  redress,  and  for  the  payment 
of  sums  which  he  claimed  as  due  to  him,  were 
however  unavailing ;  and  the  disappointment 
probably  soured  his  mind,  and  prejudiced  him 
against  the  ministry,  by  which  he  conceived 
himself  injured.  In  1794  he  was  arrested, 
daring  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  but  was  afterwards  released  on  his  own 
recognizance.  In  November  1802,  Despard 
was  again  arrested,  as  the  head  of  a  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was  stated  to  be  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  government.  All  the  conspirators,  ex- 
cept Despard,  were  persons  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  many  of  them  common  soldiers. 
They  were  tried  before  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission, February  7th,  1803,  and  being  found 
guilty,  their  leader  and  seven  of  his  accom- 
plices were  executed.  The  scheme  of  Des- 
pard was  so  absurdly  arranged,  and  his  means 
so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  success  of  the 
plot,  that  some  supposed  him  to  be  actually 
deranged,  while  others  absurdly  ascribed  the 
affair  to  the  machinations  of  Buonaparte,  who 
shortly  after  declared  war  against  England. 
— Biog.  Univ. 

DESPORTES  (John  Baptist  Renx 
Pouppee)  physican  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  was  born  in  1704,  at  Vitre,  a 
town  in  Bretagne,  and  after  practising  for  some 
years  at  Paris,  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
island  of  Domingo.  He  wrote — "  Histoire 
des  Maladies  de  Saint  Domingue,"  an  inter- 
esting and  curious  work,  containing  also  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  plants  in  the  island,  with 
their  virtues  and  qualities.  He  died  at  St 
Domingo  in  1748.— AW.  Diet.  Hist.  Recs' 
Cyclop, 

DESPORTES  (Philip)  a  French  poet,  who 
was  born  at  Chartres  in  1548  ;  and  died  at  bis 
tbbey  of  Bonport  in  Normandy  in  1606.  His 
wonts,  which  were  printed  at  Rouen  in  1611, 
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comprise  a  large  proportion  of  sonnets,  in 
which  he  has  borrowed  freely  from  Petrarch 
and  other  Italian  poets.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries;  and  was 
patronised  by  Charles  IX,  who  presented  him 
with  8000  crowns  for  his  poem  of  Rodomont ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  abbey  of 
Tiron,  as  a  gratuity  for  one  of  his  sonnets. — 
Moreri.     London  Mag.  vol.  vi. 

DESSALINES  (John  James)  the  first  so- 
vereign of  the  negro  empire  of  Hayti,  or  St 
Domingo.  His  parentage  and  early  history 
are  not  well  ascertained;  but  it  is  probable 
that,  like  his  brother  in  arms,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  he  was 
born  in  slavery.  It  does  not  however  appear 
by  what  means  he  emerged  from  that  condi- 
tion. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  commo- 
tions which  were  excited  in  St  Domingo  in 
1791,  by  the  fickle  policy  of  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  the  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  led  to  the  independence  of 
the  island,  he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
general,  and  entrusted  with  an  important  com- 
mand. He  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  defence  of  a  post  at  Crete  le  Perrot 
against  general  Leclerc,  in  which  he  displayed 
considerable  military  skill.  When  Toussaint 
found  himself  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
French  general,  Dessalines  was  included  in 
the  tieaty ;  to  the  terms  of  which  he  submitted, 
though  he  by  no  means  approved  of  them. 
The  result  justified  his  objections.  Toussaint 
was  treacherously  seised  and  immured  in  a 
French  prison,  in  which  he  died.  This  act  of 
perfidy  aroused  Dessalines  to  action ;  and  re- 
tiring into  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  con- 
certed with  his  brother  officers  the  means  of 
preserving  their  liberty.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  col- 
lected to  oppose  general  Rochambeau,  who 
had  succeeded  Leclerc,  and  who  treated  the 
negroes  with  not  less  cruelty  and  violence  than 
his  predecessor.  The  black  chief  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  reposed  in  him.  He  attacked  Ro- 
chambeau with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
near  the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  defeated  him  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  within  the 
town,  and  ultimately  to  surrender  himself  and 
his  forces  to  the  English.  Having  thus  deli- 
vered his  country,  the  next  object  of  Dessalines 
was  to  provide  for  its  future  security,  inde- 
pendence, and  happiness.  He  concerted  a 
variety  of  measures  for  the  internal  regulation 
and  government  of  the  island,  and  in  die  first 
instance  he  caused  a  proclamation  of  indepen- 
dence to  be  issued  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1803,  in  which  the  colony  was  solemnly  de- 
clared to  be  for  ever  separated  from  the  domi 
nion  and  control  of  France.  The  next  step 
which  he  took  was  to  abolish  the  name  of  St 
Domingo,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  abo- 
riginal appellation  of  Hayti.  In  return  for  his 
services  the  Haytians  chose  him  their  gover- 
nor during  his  life,  with  authority  to  appoint  his 
successor  ;  and  they  suhsemtently,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1804,  exalted  him  to  \\m  rank  -if 
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wrrtH-rcr  of  Hayti.  He  enjoyed  hi*  dignity 
not  more  than  two  yean,  a  conspiracy  having 
been  formed  against  him,  in  October  1806,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Christophe,  a  relation 
of  Toussaint,  who,  as  well  as  Dessalines,  had 
contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of  the 
national  indefiendence.  An  insurrection  took 
place,  and  Dessalines,  against  whom  it  was 
excited,  was  surprised  by  his  enemies,  while 
on  his  way  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  mur- 
dered by  the  conspirators,  the  chief  of  whom, 
Christophe,  succeeded  to  the  sovereiguty  of 
Hayti. — Athena  urn,  to!,  i. 

DESTOl'CHES  (Philip  Nericavi.t)  an 
eminent  writer  of  French  comedy,  was  born  in 
1680  of  a  respectable  family  in  Tours.  He 
was  early  sent  to  Paris  for  education,  being 
designed  for  the  law,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
juvenile  amour,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen,  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  under  orders 
for  Spain,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bar- 
celona. His  subsequent  adventures  are  not 
▼ery  well  known,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  formed  part  of  a  company  of  players, 
who  visited  Switzerland  ;  in  which  country  his 
dramatic  talent  first  developed  itself  in  his 
comedy  of  "The  Curious  Impertinent,"  which 
was  acted  there  with  great  applause.  Attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Marquis  de  Puysieux, 
ambassador  to  the  Helvetic  corps,  that  noble- 
man made  him  his  secretary,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  introduced  him  at  court.  Pursuing 
his  career  as  a  dramatist,  he  produced  suc- 
cessively his  comedies  of  "  L'Ingrat,"  **  L'lrre- 
sota,"  and  "  Le  Medisant,"  which  advanced 
hira  to  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  the 
day.  Being  regarded  by  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans  as  an  able  man  of  business,  he  sent 
him  to  England  as  an  assistant  to  the  abbe 
Dubois,  in  the  negotiations  carried  on  between 
the  two  courts ;  and  after  the  departure  of  the 
latter,  he  remained  sole  resident  for  si*  or 
seven  years.  Destouches  married  secretly  in 
England,  and  proved  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
position by  remitting  4  \(XX)  livTes  to  his 
father,  who  was  burthened  by  a  large  family, 
although  he  himself  had  experienced  much 
parental  neglect.  On  his  return  to  France, 
the  regent  expressed  great  satisfaction,  and 
gave  him  great  hopes  of  advancement,  which 
were  all  frustrated  by  that  prince's  death,  On 
this  event  he  determined  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature,  and  after  being  admit- 
ted into  the  French  academy  in  1743,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  estate  near  Milan,  which  be- 
came his  future  residence.  Cardinal  Floury, 
some  years  after,  made  him  the  offer  of  going 
as  ambassador  to  Russia,  but  he  declined  it, 
and  continued  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  two 
best  pieces, "  Le  Philosophe  Marie,"  and  "  Le 
Gloneux,"  were  produced  about  this  time,  the 
last  of  which  ranks  among  the  most  esteemed 
French  comedies  since  the  days  of  Moliere. 
He  wrote  several  more  pieces  of  less  compara- 
tive merit ;  until,  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
resolved  to  give  up  the  drama,  and  employ  his 
pen  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  in  opposition 
tn  ths  xaidstttr  of  the  age.  These  labours 
' '      '■"        -'     " — -*—  for  tbeMer- 
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cure  Galant,  and  a  great  number  of  fpigBL 
against  unbelievers,  seven  or  eight  huafai 
which  he  distinguished  by  the  title  of--- ' 
He  died  in  1754  at  the   age  of  sixn  sci    1 
As  a  comic  writer  he  is  ranked  next  to  M«"    ' 
and  Kegnard,  being  deemed  inferior  totter- 
in  truth  and  sentiment,  and  to  the  bee: 
ease  and  gaiety.     He  however  surpass ]  fr: 
both  in  decorum,  stage  effect,  and  hrx*  -- 
velopement,  and  also  possessed  the  haW;  * 
of  attaining  the  pathetic  without  sacr*-.: 
the  vis  cwnica.     Several  of  his  piece*  hit- 
furnished  hints  to  our  own  dramatists,  u~ 
cularly  to   Murphy,    whorfe    Know  year  ■■*: 
Mind,  and  All  in  the  Wrong,  are  little  m 
than    translations     from    Destouches.    %* 
works  were  printed  in  the  Louvre  in  4** 
4to,    17.57,   and   since    in   lO  vol*.  15?n»- 
WAUmkert,  Eloges  Acad,      Voltaire.    Sua* 
Louis  XIV. 

DEVEUEUX  (Waiter}  earl  of  Essex,  v* 
born  in  Carmarthenshire   in  1.S40,  and  k-  ' 
ceeded  his  grandfather  in  the  titles  of  riscorn 
Hereford  and  lord  Ferrers  in  his  ninetes: 
year.     On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebels* 
in  the  north  he  joined  the  lord  admiral  and  ti 
earl  of  lincoln  with   a  body  of  troop*,  iz: 
obliged  the  rebels  to  disperse.   This  greatly  re- 
commended hira  to  the  favour  of  queen  FJin- 
beth,  who  in  1572  honoured  him  with  tbe 
garter,  and  created  him  earl  of  Essex.   Hews 
afterward*  created  governor  of  Ulster,  and  <h*i 
at  Dublin  in  1:>76,  leaving  the  character  of  i 
brave  soldier,  loyal  subject,  and  disinterest! 
patriot.     His  death  was  by  some  supposed  i: 
be  hastened  by  poison,  by  his  enemy  the  mi 
of  Leicester,  whose  marriage  with  his  widd* 
Lettice,  daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Knolies,  might 
perhaps  encourage  the  report,     Tht?  earl  nf 
Essex  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  ••  The 
Complaint  of  a  Sinner,  made  and  sang  by  the 
Karle  of  Essex  upon  his  Death-bed,"  printed 
in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.     He  alio 
afforded  proofs  of  his  talents  in  three  letteis  to 
the  queen,  the  council,  and  lord  Burleigh.— 
Biog.  Brit.     Park's  Orfmrd. 

DEVEREUX  (Robest)  earl  of  Esw, 
was  the  son  of  Walter  earl  of  Essex,  and  vu 
born  at  Netherwood  in  Herefordshire  in  l.W. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  left  him  in  the  guardianship  of  Cecil, 
lord  Burleigh.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  under  Dr  Whitgift,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  his  se- 
venteenth year  he  was  introduced  at  court, 
where  he  was  received  with  favour,  being 
connected  with  the  favourite,  tbe  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  had  married  his  mother.  In  1.V66, 
being  in  Holland,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen  so  as  to  b*  created  a 
knight  banneret,  and  on  his  return  became 
master  of  the  horse  in  place  of  tbe  earl  of 
I<eicester,  who  was  made  high  steward.  The 
queen  assembling  her  army  at  Tilbury  to  resist 
the  Spanish  invasion,  Essex  was  appointed 
general  of  the  horse,  and  received  the  oratr 
of  the  garter.  On  the  death  of  the  car!  of 
Leicester  he  became  bead  of  that  party,  and 
about  the  same  time  married  the  widow  of  sir 
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Philip  Sydney,  at  which  the  queen  was  not 
pleased.  In  1591  he  was  sent  with  4000  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  then 
fighting  against  the  league,  and  assisted  in  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  hut  nothing  of  consequence 
was  effected.  He  however  managed  to  retain 
the  queen's  favour,  was  soon  after  created  a 
privy  councillor,  and  in  1596  was  appointed 
joint  commander  with  lord  Howard,  high  ad- 
miral, in  a  successful  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  on  his  return  with  great  popu- 
larity, was  made  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. In  1597  he  was  created  earl  marshal 
of  England,  and  on  the  death  of  Burleigh 
succeeded  him  as  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  On  the  troubles  in  Ireland, 
from  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  Essex  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  an  office  which  he  accepted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  He  arrived 
there  in  1599,  and  was  advised  to  quell  a  re- 
bellion at  Minister  before  he  proceeded  against 
Tyroue,  which  effort  so  much  reduced  his 
army,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  the  Irish 
leader  before  he  received  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  he  was  induced  to  concede  to  a  ne- 
gotiation. These  transactions  highly  dis- 
pleased the  queen  and  her  council,  and  se- 
veral sharp  letters  passed,  which  determined 
him  to  give  up  his  command  and  confront  his 
enemies  at  home.  He  accordingly  left  Ire- 
land contrary  to  orders,  and  hastened  to  the 
court  without  changing  his  dress,  where,  find- 
ing the  queen  in  her  bedchamber  newly  risen, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  made  an  apology, 
which  was  received  better  than  he  expected. 
His  reception  however  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  effect  of  surprise,  as  he  was  soon 
after  committed  to  private  custody,  strictly 
examined  by  the  council,  and  deprived  of  all 
his  employments  but  that  of  master  of  the 
horse.  He  was  however  finally  set  at  liberty, 
and  might  have  regained  the  queen's  favour, 
had  not  her  refusal  to  renew  to  him  a  gainful 
monopoly  of  sweet  wines  so  irritated  him  that 
he  lost  all  sight  of  prudence.  He  indulged  him- 
self in  freedoms  of  speech  concerning  the  queen, 
one  of  his  expressions  respecting  whom  was  re- 
peated to  her  and  could  never  be  forgotten ;  it 
was,  "  That  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered, 
and  that  her  mind  was  become  as  crooked  as 
her  carcass."  He  also  carried  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  procure  a  public  declara- 
tion of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
tlirone,  and  he  would  have  engaged  his  friend 
lord  Mountjoy,  deputy  of  Ireland,  to  bring 
over  troops  to  compel  this  measure.  His  own 
imprudence,  and  the  artifices  of  his  enemies, 
at  length  brought  his  fortune  to  a  crisis,  and 
becoming  desperate,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  on  the  queen's  person,  remove 
his  enemies,  and  settle  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment. Believing  that  this  was  discovered,  he 
endeafoured  to  raise  the  city  of  London  in  his 
favour,  where  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
very  popular.  The  queen  being  informed  of 
liis  design,  sent  the  lord-keeper  Egerton  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  to  confer  with  him. 
They  were  however  detained  as  prisoners, 
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wliilst  the  earl  and  Ids  friends  went  into 
the  city.  Here  however  he  was  bitterly  din- 
appointed,  for  instead  of  meeting  with  the 
friends  he  expected,  he  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  and  the  streets  barricadoed  against  his 
return.  Making  his  way  to  the  river,  he  re- 
turned to  his  house  in  the  Strand  with  hie 
principal  followers  in  boats,  but  he  was  soon 
invested  by  the  queen's  forces,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  his 
chief  adherent,  and  a  jury  of  peers  was  ap- 
pointed for  their  trial.  Being  found  guilty,  he 
received  his  sentence  like  a  man  prepared  for 
his  fate.  He  employed  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  in  religious  duties,  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  all  his  practices,  and  a  disclosure 
of  his  accomplices.  The  queen  long  hesitated 
as  to  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  but 
being  persuaded  by  his  enemies  that  he  wished 
to  die,  and  interpreting  his  silence  into  obsti- 
nacy, at  length  signed  it,  and  the  earl  was 
executed  within  the  Tower  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1601,  dying  with  firmness,  and  re- 
signed to  his  fate.  A  story,  which  rests  upon 
tolerably  good  evidence  is  told  concerning  a 
ring  sent  by  the  earl  to  the  queen  during  hie 
confinement ;  which  ring,  in  the  height  of  his 
favour,  he  had  received  as  a  pledge,  on  the  re- 
turn of  which  she  would  pardon  any  offence 
he  might  commit.  This  ring  he  is  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  bis 
relation,  but  the  wife  of  his  enemy  the  admiral, 
who  would  not  suffer  her  to  deliver  it,  and 
thereby  the  proffered  clemency  was  frustrated. 
It  is  added  that  the  countess,  upon  her  death- 
bed, having  confessed  the  secret  to  the  queen, 
she  was  greatly  agitated,  and  told  her  "  that 
God  might  forgive  her,  but  she  never  could*" 
Essex  was  rash,  violent,  and  presumptuous, 
but  at  the  same  time  brave,  generous,  and 
affectionate.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
literature,  and  wrote  well  himself  in  prose, 
and  attempted  verse,  though  without  much  suc- 
cess. He  erected  a  monument  to  Spenser, 
gave  an  estate  to  Bacon,  (who  acted  with  ex- 
treme ingratitude,)  andencouraged  Wotton  and 
other  men  of  learning.  His  fate  has  formed 
the  subject  of  no  fewer  than  four  tragedies.— 
Hume's  Hist.of  EngL     Biog.  Brit. 

DEVEREUX  (Robkrt)  earl  of  Essex,  eon 
to  the  preceding,  was  born  in  159S.  He  was 
entered  so  early  as  his  tenth  year  at  Merton 
college,  by  his  guardian,  air  Henry  Savile, 
who  had  been  his  father's  intimate  friend. 
King  James  restored  him  to  his  hereditary 
honours  in  1603.  Through  the  mediation  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  he  was  betrothed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  lady  Francis  Howard,  but 
the  marriage  was  not  consummated  until  his 
return  from  his  travels.  The  affections  of  the 
young  countess  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
gained  by  James's  unworthy  favourite,  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
a  scandalouf  suit  against  the  earl  of  Essex  for 
impotency.  A  divorce  followed,  and  the  lady 
married  Somerset,  the  disgraced  earl  retiring 
to  his  country  seat,  where  be  passed  some 
years  in  hunting  and  rural  amusement.  Wearied 
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of  inaction,  in  1620  he  joined  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford in  an  expedition  to  the  Palatinate,  and  in 
1624  commanded  one  of  the  English  regiments 
raised  for  the  United  Provinces.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I  he  was  employed  as  vice- 
admiral  in  an  expedition  against  Spain  ;  and 
after  a  second  unfortunate  marriage,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  rendered  a  divorce 
necessary,  he  dedicated  himself  solely  to  pubt 
lie  life.  In  1635  he  was  second  in  command 
of  a  fleet  equipped  against  France  and  Holland, 
and  in  1639  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  sent  against  the  Scottish  rebels.  He 
took  possession  of  Berwick,  and  avoided  all 
concern  in  the  pacification  which  ensued ;  yet 
his  services  were  coldly  received,  until  in  1641, 
popular  measures  being  thought  necessary  by 
the  king,  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain.  At 
this  time,  such  was  liis  popularity,  both  parties 
strenuously  sought  to  gain  him  :  on  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  the  king  made  him  lieutenant-general 
of  all  his  armies  south  of  Trent,  the  house  of 
Lords  made  him  chairman  of  their  standing 
committee,  and  when  the  people  became  tu- 
multuous, the  house  of  Commons  requested  a 
guard  under  his  command.  When  the  rash- 
ness of  the  king  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
capital,  he  required  his  household  nobles  to 
attend  him,  which  Essex  declining  to  do,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  employments.  This  hasty 
step,  by  inflaming  his  resentment,  fixed  him  iu 
opposition,  and  in  1643  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  parliamentary  army.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  on  this  occasion  he  imagined  the 
contest  might  be  terminated  without  any  radical 
change  of  government,  as  he  always  seemed 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
interpreted  in  a  liberal  sense.  The  military 
achievements  of  the  earl  of  Essex  form  a  part 
of  history :  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  captured  Reading,  raised  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  and  fought  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury.  His  want  of  success  in  1644,  in 
the  west,  and  the  inclination  he  showed  for 
peace,  began  at  length  to  lower  his  interest 
with  the  parliamentary  party ;  and  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  which  followed,  throwing 
him  out  of  command,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion with  visible  discontent.  To  soothe  his 
mortification,  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the 
title  of  duke,  and  a  large  pension,  but  he  re- 
ceived neither.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly 
in  September,  1646,  and  was  buried  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  a  public  funeral.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  respectable,  but 
not  of  commanding  talent,  and  of  good  in- 
tentions, somewhat  warped  by  personal  ambi- 
tion and  a  regard  for  popularity. — <Bi"£*  Brit. 
Aikint  G.  Bring. 

DEVIENNE  (Franc*)  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  the  flute  in  the  Conservatory  at  Paris, 
born  in  1760,  author  of  "  Les  Visitandines," 
"  Les  Comediens  ambulans,"  "  Le  Valet  de 
deux  Maitres,"  and  several  other  comic  dra- 
matic pieces.  He  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Charunton  in  1803*-  Biog.  Diet,  of  Afia. 

DLVU^^Amovr)  a  celebrated  engi- 
D**r,  j0^»^^*j|^sjfci  159&  Having  com - 
pie  "    taen  well 
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acquainted  with  mathematical  and  the  science  cf 
fortification,  he  entered  into  the  service  citbt 
duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  rewarded  for  tLe  <&» 
play  of  his  talents  with  the  title  of  chevalier  de 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus.  He  returned  M 
France,  and  was  employed  to  resist  the  inva- 
sion of  Picardy  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  otbs 
occasions  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  0a 
peace  taking  place,  be  was  charged  with  tie 
fortification  of  the  places  ceded  to  1  nvtt. 
He  died  about  1657.  Deville  was  the  audit* 
of  several  works  relating  to  fortification,  tod 
he  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  wrote  on  tb? 
construction  and  effects  of  mines.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  water-works  of  Marli  has  bees 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Deville.  The  machine 
was  not  in  a  state  of  activity  till  168?.  The 
contriver  of  it  was  Ren  kin  Sualeme,  born  it 
Liege  in  1648. — Biog,  Univ. 

DEVONSHIRE  (Georgian*,  durhessofi 
a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  personal  ac- 
complishments and  for  the  elegance  of  her 
taste  and  talents.  She  was  the  eldest  dansh- 
ter  of  John  earl  Spencer,  and  was  born  June  ?, 
1757.  In  1774  she  was  married  to  William 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Devonshire,  after  which 
she  was  long  a  great  object  of  attraction  in  the 
fashionable  world.  Though  perhaps  too  deeply 
involved  in  the  frivolities  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved,  she  found  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind.  She  made  herself  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  polity  of  nations,  but  the 
belles  lettres  chiefly  attracted  her  attention. 
She  left  a  pleasing  monument  of  her  taste  and 
genius  in  a  poem  on  the  passage  of  Mount  St 
Gothard,  which  was  translated  into  French  by 
Delille.  Her  death  took  place  at  Devonshire 
House,  Piccadilly,  March  30,  1806.— Gtitf. 
Mag.    Edit. 

DEWAILLY  (Charles)  a  French  archi- 
tect, who  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  that 
of  Architecture.  He  built  the  theatre  called 
the  Odeon,  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Many  of  his  designs  have  been  published 
in  the  Encyclopedic,  and  in  Laborde's  De- 
scription of  France.  He  died  in  1799. — De- 
wailly  (Noel  Francis)  a  native  of  Amiens, 
who  cultivated  literature,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  esteemed  works  on  philology.  Among 
them  are  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Language;  a  Treatise  on  Orthogra- 
phy ;  and  the  "True  Principles  of  the  I^atin 
Tongue."  He  died  in  1801. — Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

D'EWES  (sir  Symonds)  an  English  anti- 
quary and  statesman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Coxden  in  Dorsetshire 
in  1602,  and  received  his  education  at  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  had  completed  bis  principal  work, 
"  The  Journals  of  the  Parliaments  under  Eliza- 
beth." He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I,  and 
in  1639  he  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sudbury 
in  1640;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  On  the  rupture  taking 
place  between  the  king  aad  the  parliament. 
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be  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
Being  expelled,  with  other  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  1648,  he  retired  from 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  archae- 
ological pursuits.  He  died  in  1650.  He  pub- 
lished a  parliamentary  harangue,  "touching 
the  antiquity  of  Cambridge,"  4to.  His  "  Jour- 
nals of  Elizabeth,"  was  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion, and  did  not  appear  till  1682. — Atkins  G. 

Bio/r. 

DEVVITT  or  DE  WIT  (James)  an  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1695,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Jacques 
Van  Halen,  an  historical  painter  of  eminence. 
He  declined  portrait  painting,  and  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  painting  ceilings  and  grand 
apartments,  in  which  he  excelled.  His  colour- 
ing is  good,  his  touch,  free,  spirited,  and  bril- 
liant. He  was  so  excellent  an  imitator  of  bas- 
relief,  that  he  painted  it,  both  in  oil  and  fresco, 
so  as  to  appear  like  real  carving.  He  died  in 
1754. — PUkingtnn.     Strutt. 

DE  W11T  (John)  a  Dutch  statesman, 
son  of  Jacob  De  Witt,  burgomaster  of  Dort, 
and  deputy  to  the  states  of  Holland,  was  born 
in  1625.  He  was  educated  at  Dort,  where, 
at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  he  published  "  Ele- 
menta  Curvarum  Linearum,"  one  of  the  best 
mathematical  books  of  his  time.  In  1650  he 
became  pensionary  of  Dort,  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch, 
representing  the  ill  consequences  that  must 
ensue  to  the  republic.  His  predictions  being 
justified  by  the  events,  be  was  unanimously 
chosen  pensionary  of  Holland,  and  used  every 
effort  to  produce  a  negotiation  with  England, 
sending  over  ambassadors  to  Cromwell,  who 
at  length  made  peace  ;  but  added  a  secret  ar- 
ticle for  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  States  consented  by  a  solemn  act. 
This  article  caused  great  clamour  in  Holland, 
it  being  held  to  be  a  suggestion  to  Cromwell 
by  De  Witt,  By  his  firmness  and  conduct 
however,  the  pensionary  overcame  all  pre- 
judices, and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  office,  he  was  unanimously  continued  in  it. 
After  the  Restoration,  when  war  with  England 
became  necessary,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  direction  of  the  navy ; 
and  immediately  put  the  fleet  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  was  himself  one  of  the  three  depu- 
ties named  to  command  it.  On  the  famous 
battle  in  1666,  he  was  sent  by  the  States  to 
take  a  full  account  of  the  affair,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  master-piece  of  its  kind*  In  1667 
he  established  the  perpetual  edict  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  stadtholder.  In  1672, 
when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  elected  cap- 
tain and  admiral-general,  he  accordingly  ab- 
jured the  stadtholdership  ;  but  a  tumult  hap- 
pening at  Dort,  the  people  declared  that  they 
would  have  him  for  stadtholder,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  office.  Upon  this  De  Witt  desired 
and  obtained  his  dismissal,  with  thanks  for 
his  faithful  services.  The  invasion  of  the 
French,  and  their  own  intestine  divisions,  con- 
srnred  to  irritate  the  people  against  the  De 
Wilts,  whom  they  accused  of  having  plundered 
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the  States,  and  being  the  enemies  of  tLe 
house  of  Orange.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
murder  the  two  brothers  on  the  same  day.  in 
different  places.  Cornelius  De  Witt,  on  the 
accusation  of  Ticklaer,  a  barber,  of  a  design  to 
poison  the  prince,  was  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  exile.  The  mob  fearing  that  he 
might  escape  from  the  prison,  surrounded  it, 
and  unhappily  finding  the  pensionary  with  his 
brother,  murdered  them  both,  and  hung  the 
dead  bodies  on  the  gallows.  Thus  fell  this 
zealous  partisan  of  liberty,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  disinterestedly  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try. Sir  William  Temple  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  unwearied  industry,  inflexible  con- 
stancy, sound,  clear,  and  deep  understanding ; 
and  Hume  describes  him  as  *'  a  minister 
equally  eminent  for  greatness  of  mind,  for  ca- 
pacity, and  for  integrity."  Beside  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  he  wrote  a  book  containing 
those  maxims  of  government  upon  which  he 
acted,  which  will  do  him  eternal  honour.  On 
one  side  he  points  out  the  mischiefs  of  tyran- 
ny, arbitrary  power,  authority  derived  from 
factions,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  explains 
the  true  means  of  supporting  liberty,  extend- 
ing commerce,  and  securing  power,  riches, 
and  peace.  It  was  translated  into  English  ; 
and  to  the  last  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1746,  aie  prefixed  memoirs  of  the  brothers, 
Cornelius  and  John  De  Witt,  by  John  Camp- 
bell, Esq. — Hist,  of  the  United  Province*. 
Univ.  Hist. 

D1AGORAS,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Eleatic  sect,  was  a  native  of 
the  isle  of  Melos.  He  was  sold  as  a  captive 
in  his  youth,  and  redeemed  by  Democritus, 
who  educated  him  in  the  tenets  of  his  philoso- 
phy. Being  led  by  the  Atomic  system  to  the 
denial  of  a  first  principle,  he  was  conducted,  by 
a  very  common  train  of  reasoning  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  to  argue  against  a  providence, 
and  at  length  to  openly  speak  of  the  gods  and 
religion  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  For  this 
impiety  he  was  summoned  before  a  court  ofm 
judicature,  but  aware  of  the  severity  of  the  law, 
he  absconded ;  and  the  reward  of  a  talent  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  kill,  and  two  to 
the  person  who  would  take  and  surrender  him 
alive.  This  decree  took  place  in  the  ninety- 
first  Olympiad,  426  BC.  His  future  fate  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  at 
Corinth.  It  is  said  that  being  on  ship-board, 
and  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  the  sailors 
were  disposed  to  attribute  the  storm  to  the 
presence  of  so  impious  a  person,  on  which  he 
pointed  to  other  vessels  in  the  same  danger, 
and  asked  if  he  was  on  board  all  of  them — 
no  bad  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  drawing 
particular  conclusions  from  common  events. — 
BayU.     Enfield' t  Hist.  Philou 

DIAZ  (Bartholomew)  a  Portuguese  na- 
vigator, and  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  was  employed  by  king  John 
II  of  Portugal,  in  prosecuting  discoveries  an 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  1486  he  had  traced 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country.  After 
suffering  much  by  tempests,  and  losing  the  com- 
pany of  the  victualling  bark  which  lad  tailed 
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with  him,  he  came  in  sisht  of  the  cape 
which  terminates  Africa.  Iff  was  however 
obliged  to  return  without  doubling  it,  owing  to 
the  state  of  bin  ship,  but  named  it,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  he  had  met  with 
in  his  voyage,  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  the  Stormy 
Cape.  In  1487  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  and 
from  his  report,  the  king,  who  foresaw  the  cer- 
tainty of  reaching  the  Indies  by  that  course, 
named  the  discovery  Cabo  del  Bueno  Espe- 
ranxa,  or  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. — Robertson*  m 
America.     Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

DIAZ  (John)  an  early  martyr  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  was  born  at  Cuenza  in  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  lie 
studied  theology  first  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
under  Calvin  at  Geneva.  He  accompanied 
Bucer  to  the  conference  at  Ratisbon,  and  soon 
after  visiting  Neuburgh,  was  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  his  brother  Alphonsus,  an  advocate 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  who,  having  heard  of 
his  conversion,  had  come  with  the  hope  of 
reclaiming  him.  Failing  in  this  endeavour, 
such  was  the  rancour  of  his  bigotry,  he  laid  a 
plan  against  his  brother's  life,  to  fulfil  which 
he  pretended  to  take  his  departure,  but  se- 
cretly returned  with  a  guide,  and  at  break  of 
day  was  again  at  Neuburgh.  His  first  busi- 
ness was  to  seek  the  apartment  of  Diaz,  with 
his  companion  disguised  as  a  courier,  who  af- 
fected to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his 
brother  Alphonsus.  G  aining  admission  on  this 
pretence,  the  pretended  messenger  delivered 
the  letters,  and  while  Diaz  was  reading  them, 
made  a  fatal  stroke  at  his  head  with  the  axe, 
which  was  concealed  under  his  clothes,  and 
fled  to  his  instigator  Alphonsus.  This  murder, 
which  took  place  in  March  27,  154<>,  excited 
great  indignation  at  Augsburgh,  and  the  assas- 
sins being  vigorously  pursued,  were  taken  and 
imprisoned  at  Augsburgh ;  but  the  emperor 
Charles  V  put  a  Mop  to  the  proceedings 
against  them,  on  the  pretext  that  he  would 
himself  take  cognizance  of  the  affair  at  the 
approaching  diet.  The  miserable  fratricide, 
however,  rendered  this  unnecessary  by  hang- 
ing himself.  A  history  of  this  transaction  was 
composed  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  His- 
toria  vera  de  Morte  J.  Diazii,"  which  is  a 
very  scarce  book.  Diaz  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Summary  of  the  Christian  Religion." — 
Moreri.     Frcheri  Theatntm.     Sarii  Onom. 

DIBD1N  (Charles)  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith of  Southampton,  born  there  about  the 
year  1745.  The  strong  passion  which  he  felt 
for  music  induced  him  at  a  very  early  age  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  for  which 
profession  his  father  had  intended  him  ;  with 
which  view  he  had  placed  him  at  Winchester 
school,  upon  the  foundation.  When  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  situation  of  organist  in  a  Hampshire  vil- 
lage, but  his  youth  proving  a  fatal  objection  to 
his  success,  lie  accepted  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  an  elder  brother,  a  captain  of  a  vessel 
in  the  West  India  trade,  to  come  to  London. 
Here  he  occupied  his  time  in  composing  a  few 
ballads,  which  brought  him  more  credit  than 
profit,  and  in  tuning  piano-fortes,  till  1762, 
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when  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  kc 
of  the  Richmond  theatre,  and  two  yean  u 
wards  his  debut  nn  the  London  stage  is  Rai 
in  the  opera  of  "The  Maid  of  the  MUV  : 
jmncipal  part  of  the  music  to  "  Iioatl  ; 
Clarissa,"  and  the  whole  of  that  to  the  n 
cal  entertainment  of  «■  The  Padlock,*"  wri 
by  him  shortly  afterwards,  estahuehed 
fame  as  a  dramatic  composer,  which  be  » 
sequently  increased  by  the  production  of  i*i 
one  hundred  musical  pieces  for  the  suet, 
more  or  less  merit.  The  most  eelebnto 
these  are  his  '«  Deserter,"  brought  ou 
177*;  "  The  Waterman/'  the  diafau 
which  is  also  the  production  of  his  pen, m  17 
and  "  The  Quaker/'  in  1775.  Though 
voted  to  dramatic  composition,  Dibdina 
liked  the  profession  of  an  actor  ;  and  hsvia 
length  quarrelled  with  Games:,  and  hi 
with  the  proprietors  of  all  the  principal  tl 
tres,  as  well  as  having  failed  in  more  this 
managerial  speculation  on  his  own  account 
quitted  the  stage  altogether,  and  made  sa 
tempt,  which  proved  singularly  sucreesful 
entertain  the  public  by  his  own  una*a 
powers ;  accompanying  himself,  in  his  i 
songs,  on  the  piano-forte.  The  prolific  qi 
ties  of  his  genius  are  ascertained  by  the  pr 
gious  number  of  songs  which  he  wrote  i> 
and  music)  for  these  entertainments,  and* 
at  his  saloon,  near  Leicester-square,  to  wi 
he  gave  the  title  of  "  Sans  Souci."  Thej 
said  to  have  exceeded  twelve  hundred." 
these  the  majority  display  much  origin 
and  humour ;  but  his  sea  songs  in  partk 
are  very  felicitously  composed,  and  will,  u 
probability,  continue  popular  in  the  i 
while  Britain  has  a  fleet.  ■•  Poor  Jack,"  "" 
Howling,"  6cc.  (the  latter  said  to  hare  I 
a  real  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  a 
brother,)  and  others  of  the  same  class,  i 
be  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  major  part  d 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  popularit 
these  entertainments,  and  die  large  inc 
they  produced,  aided  by  occcasional  assist) 
from  government,  who  considered  bis  e 
tions  towards  cheering  the  hearts,  and 
tening  the  sentiments  of  the  sailors,  wo; 
of  reward,  the  improvidence  which  se 
so  frequently  to  attend  the  votaries 
Tbesnis,  kept  Dibdin  constantly  poor, 
he  died  in  very  indigent  circumstances 
1814,  having,  for  some  years  previously, 
boured  under  a  disorder  which  rendered 
unable  to  perform  for  himself  the  comma 
offices.  Dr  Kitchiner  has  lately  publisher 
edition  of  the  best  of  his  songs. — Biog.  1 
of  Mus. 

D1CEARCHUS,  a  Greek  philosopher 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Phidias,   and 
born  at  Messina  in  Sicily.      He  was  a 
ciple  of  Aristotle.      He  composed  a  nun 
of  works  which  were  much  esteemed  -  on 
the  chief  of  them,  of  which  there  is  a  « 
derable  fragment  remaining,  was  a  treatise 
three  books,  on  the  different  people  and  c 
of  Greece,  their  manners,   institutions. 
His  account  of  the  republic  of  Sparta  wn 
highly  thought  of,  that  a  law 
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annual  recital  in  the  hall  of  the  Ephori,  in 
presence  of  the  young  men  of  the  city.  An- 
other of  his  works  is  on  the  measurement  of 
the  mountaius  in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  a  de- 
scription of  Mount  Pelion  remains  in  the 
M  Geographiae  Veter.  Script.  Grsec.  minores." 
Vosrii .  HuuGrec.     Bayle.     Moreri. 

DICKINSON  or  DICKENSON  (Eomuno) 
a  famous  physician  and  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Appleton  in  Berkshire,  in  1624.  In  1642  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  one  of  the 
Eton  postmasters  at  Merton  college.  After 
taking  his  degrees  in  Arts,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  physic,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  bachelor  and  doctor  in  1636.  In 
1655  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Delphi 
Phocnicizantes,  &c."  to  prove  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  story  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
all  that  related  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  from 
the  holy  Scriptures.  This  work  displays  deep 
learning  in  the  eastern  and  Greek  languages, 
and  has  caused  great  disputes  ;  Anthony  Wood 
and  some  others  maintaining  that  Dr  Dicken- 
son was  not  the  author  of  it,  but  had  published, 
under  his  own  name,  the  work  of  one  Henry 
Jacob,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  but  a  careless 
man,  and  so  absorbed  in  his  pursuits,  that  he 
suffered  others  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
However  this  may  be,  Dr  Dickenson  enjoyed 
the  credit  of  the  work,  and  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  Merton  college  gave  liim  the  place 
of  superior  reader  of  Linacre's  lectures,  in  re- 
ward of  his  great  merit.  In  1684  he  came  up 
to  London  to  succeed  Dr  Willis,  a  physician 
of  eminence  lately  dead ;  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  earl  of  Arlington,  whom  he  had 
cured  of  some  disorder,  to  Charles  II,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  one  of  his  physicians  in  ordi- 
nary, and  physician  to  the  household  ;  which 
situations  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor. 
Meeting  with  a  French  alchemist  named  Theo- 
dore Mundanus,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  on 
which,  in  1686,  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
"  Kpistola  Edmundi  Dickinson,  MD.  and  MR. 
ad  Theod.  Mund.  Philosophum  adeptum,  de 
Quintessentia  Philosophorum,"  &c.  Soon  af- 
ter the  abdication  of  James  II,  Dr  Dickinson 
retired  from  practice,  but  devoted  himself  to 
his  literary  and  philosophical  studies,  the 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  laborious  work, 
entitled  "  Physica  Vetus  et  Vera,  siveTracta- 
tus  de  Naturali  Veritate  Hexaemeri  Mosaici, 
&c. ;"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  "  that 
the  method  and  mode. of  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  according  to  the  principles  of  true 
philosophy,  are  strictly  and  concisely  laid 
down  by  Moses."  It  displays  great  read- 
ing, but  by  no  means  proves  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment ;  at  the  time  too  when  Newton  had 
made  public  his  principal  discoveries,  and 
oilier  illustrious  philosophers  were  making 
rapid  advances  in  knowledge,  to  be  seeking 
for  philosophy  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  the  ex- 
ploded theories  of  antiquity.  Dr  Dickenson  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Para- 
bola Philosophies  &c.  or  a  Journey  to  the 
Mount  of  Mercury,  by  Plilwrtes."     lie  also 
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left  in  MS.  a  Latin  treatise  •'  On  the  Grecian 
Games,"  annexed  to  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  published  in  1739.  He  died  in  1707. 
— Riog.  Brit.     Wood's  Athen.  Oion.  toL  ii. 

D1CTYS  (Cretensxs)  the  supposed  name 
of  a  very  ancient  historian,  who,  serving  under 
Idomeneus,  a  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  in  nine  books,  upon 
which  it  is  said  that  Homer  founded  his  Iliad. 
There  is  no  account  of  him  remaining,  while 
the  work  at  present  extant  under  his  name  is 
an  obvious  forgery. — You.  Hist.  Grac. 

DIDEROT  (Denis)  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Langres,  where 
he  was  born  in  1713.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  with  their  usual  policy  in 
respect  to  youth  of  promising  talents,  sought 
to  engage  him  in  their  society.  An  uncle  also, 
who  held  a  canonry,  which  he  intended  to  be- 
stow upon  him,  caused  him  to  receive  the 
tonsure.  He  shewed  however  so  little  incli- 
nation for  the  clerical  profession,  that  his  rather 
placed  him  with  an  attorney ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  literature  preventing  all  application  to 
the  desk,  he  was  finally  left  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  His  studies  were  very  multi- 
farious, including  physics,  geometry,  meta- 
physics, moral  philosophy,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  warmth  of  his  imagination,  the  ready  flow 
and  animation  of  his  language  and  conversa- 
tion, added  to  a  decisiveness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, which  is  almost  national  in  France,  soon 
produced  him  supporters  and  patrons  at  Paris* 
One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  transla- 
tion from  the  English  of  "  Stan  van's  History 
of  Greece,"  and  in  1745  he  obtained  some 
commendation  for  his  "Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy."  It  was  however  a  production 
which  he  published  the  following  year,  under 
the  title  of  "Pensees  Philosophiques,"  that 
first  ensured  his  celebrity.  This  work,  which 
was  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
"  Etrennes  aux  Esprits  forts,"  first  exhibited 
him  as  a  most  decided  partisan  of  the  new 
philosophy,  and  as  it  was  generally  read,  and 
even  became  a  companion  to  the  toilet,  it  did 
much  to  advance  the  freedom  of  opinion,  by 
which  French  society,  especially  in  the  capital, 
so  rapidly  became  distinguished.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  "  Dictionnaire  Universale 
de  la  Medicine,"  which  however  was  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  James's  Medical 
Dictionary,  and  the  success  of  this  work  in- 
duced some  of  his  friends  to  recommend  a 
translation  of  the  dictionary  of  Chambers,  but 
he  now  began  to  feel  himself  equal  to  bolder 
undertakings,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  D'Alembert,  laid  the  plan  of  that 
great  undertaking,  the  "  Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
pedique."  Diderot  took  as  bis  province  the 
description  of  arts  and  trades,  but  he  also  fur- 
nished a  number  of  supplemental  articles  in  va- 
rious branches  of  science.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  mixed  character  of  a  work  now 
so  well  known  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  share  of  Diderot  is  thought  to  discover 
much  talent  and  information,  obscured  however 
by  too  great  a  parade  of  science  and  discur- 
siveness.   The  first  edition  of  this  taboiiuai 
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compilation  made  its  appearance  from  1751  to 
1767,  with  great  occasional  interruption ;  the 
bale,  owing  to  the  scepticism  of  its  tone,  being 
sometimes  suspended,  and  even  the  printers 
imprisoned.  With  a  very  inadequate  recom- 
pense, Diderot  superintended  the  undertaking 
lor  twenty  years ;  but  previously,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  published  various  other  works  in  specu- 
lative philosophy,  which  created  a  considerable 
sensation,  ior  one  of  these,  "  Lettre  sur  let 
Aveugles,  a  l'usage  de  ceux  qui  voyent,"  be 
was  imprisoned  six  weeks  in  Vincennes.  •  His 
other  productions  of  a  kindred  nature  are, 
"  Lettre  sur  les  Sourds  et  les  Mueta,  a  l'usage 
de  ceux  qui  entendent  et  qui  parlent ;"  "  Le 
sixieme  Sens ;"  "  Pensees  sur  les  Interpretation 
de  la  Nature  ;"  "  Code  de  la  Nature,"  &c. 
The  "Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  attributed  to 
Kobinet,  is  also  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Diderot,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  all  events 
he  revised  it  Unhappily  too  for  his  reputa- 
tion, he  also  wrote  "  Les  Bijoux  Indiscrete,"  a 
tale,  in  which  the  wit  forms  a  poor  atonement 
for  the  licentiousness.  His  two  comedies  in 
prose,  "  Le  Fils  Naturel,"  1757,  and  "  Le 
Fere  de  Famille,"  1758,  on  the  contrary,  are 
equally  moral  and  interesting.  He  is  likewise 
author  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  Public  Education," 
"  An  Eulogy  on  (Samuel)  Richardson,"  and 
an  "  Essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Seneca 
the  Philosopher/'  1779,  his  last  performance. 
At  the  close  of  his  dictionary  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  library,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
empress  of  Russia  for  50,000  livrea,  he  being 
allowed  the  use  of  it  during  his  life.  He  was 
much  patronised  by  this  sovereign,  and  even 
visited  Russia  at  her  invitation ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  manner 
was  no  recommendation  in  a  courtly  circle, 
however  modified.  Diderot,  in  the  latter  part 
of  life,  took  umbrage  at  some  passages  in  the 
"  Confessions"  of  Rousseau,  and  wrote  against 
the  latter  with  more  bitterness  than  the  public 
approved  of.  In  fact,  these  two  men  of  genius 
greatly  resembled  each  other  in  the  querulous 
susceptibility  of  their  temperament ;  and  their 
complaints  of  each  other  may  produce  a  smile 
at  the  extraordinary  want  of  self-knowledge 
occasionally  betrayed  by  possessors  of  the 
brightest  faculties.  As  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  new  philosophical  body,  be- 
sides the  countenance  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, he  also  acquired  the  protection  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  who  made  him  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Berlin.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
31  st  of  July,  1784,  aged  seventy -one.  The 
abb£  Barruel  asserts  that  he  had  previously 
felt  disposed  to  give  up  his  scepticism,  and 
had  sent  for  a  priest,  but  that  the  philosophers 
hurried  him  out  of  town.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  Barruel  is  as  'poor  an 
authority  for  facts  of  this  nature,  as  the  wanner 
partisans  of  the  new  philosophy  often  proved 
themselves  in  regard  to  points  of  a  contrary 
description.  To  conclude:  Diderot  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  talent  and  ardent  imagination, 
who,  having  taken  his  side,  supported  it  as 
"""■"""  with  enthusiasts  of  his  temperament. 
Information    was   certainly    great,    and 
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his  powers  of  mind  of  a  high  order,  btt  b 
happiest  thoughts  were  often  obscure*!  * 
cloudy  reasoning,  and  passages  of  looiuu 
energy  stood  frequently  contrasted  with  «be< 
of  metaphysical  obscurity  ;  while  in  bod  ±x- 
tremes  he  was  offensive  by  a  tone  of  srrogca 
and  self-sufficiency.  His  principal  works  ci 
collected  in  six  volumes,  8vtw — -Your.  Iat. 
Hist.     Monthly  Review. 

DIDOT  (Ambrose)  an  eminent  Frccfc 
printer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1730.  He  «v 
the  son  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  classical  education,  aU 
he  entered  into  business  with  an  extreme  en- 
thusiasm for  the  improvement  of  printing.  Ik 
improved  stereotype  printing,  perfected  the 
construction  of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  hs 
paper,  and  invented  many  of  the  curious  ma- 
chines and  instruments  now  commonly  a*i 
in  the  typographic  art.  The  Delphin  edicou 
of  the  classics,  and  various  other  sterling  work*, 
issued  from  the  press  of  Didot,  who  endea- 
voured to  unite  in  his  family  every  okat 
auxiliary  to  the  art  of  printing,  one  of  hia  mu 
becoming  a  celebrated  tyjie- founder,  and  bed 
deservedly  sharing  with  their  father  in  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  6ret  printers  of  their  <hj. 
Didot  was  as  much  respected  for  his  be*- 
volence  as  his  talents.  Such  was  his  anxiety 
for  accuracy,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
he  read  five  times  over  each  sheet  of  his  sob's 
stereotype  edition  of  Montaigne.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1804. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DIDYM US,  a  musical  writer  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  by  whoa 
he  was  much  esteemed.  He  wrote  upon  griav 
mar  and  medicine,  as  well  as  music  ;  but  his 
works  are  all  lost,  and  every  thing  now  knows 
of  his  principles  of  harmony,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Ptolemy.  As  he  preceded  the  latter,  be 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  minor  tone 
into  the  scale,  and  consequently  the  practical 
major  third,  which  harmonised  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  pointed  out  the  road  to  counterpoint. 
He  seems  to  merit  the  honour  which  most  cri- 
tics have  bestowed  on  Ptolemy.  According  to 
Doni,  he  also  appears  to  have  a  better  title  to 
the  invention  of  modern  harmony,  or  music  in 
parts,  than  Guido. — Burney*$  Hist,  of'  Mus. 

D1DYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  of  the  fourth  century.  Although  be 
lost  bis  eyes  at  five  years  of  age,  he  applied  to 
study  so  vigorously  that  he  became  versed  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  musk, 
and  even  geometry  and.  astronomy.  He  also 
studied  the  scriptures  with  great  diligence,  and 
became  president  or  principal  of  the  celebrated 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  ranking 
among  his  disciples  St  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Pal- 
ladius,  and  Isidore.  He  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious learned  works,  none  of  which  hare  reach- 
ed us,  but  a  Latin  version  by  St  Jerome,  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  "  Breves 
quacdani  Enarrationes  in  Epistolas  canonicas," 
inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  BibJio- 
theca  Patrum;  a  fragment  of  **A  Book 
against  the  Manicheans,"  and  "  Notes  nnd 
Observations  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/* 
inserted  by  J.  0.  Wolff,  in  his  "  Anecdotn 
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Graca,"  vol.  i.  It  is  not  certain  when  he 
died  ;  hut  he  was  living  in  392,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -four. — Ditpin.   Cave's  I  list.  Lit.  Moreri. 

DiEMEN  (Anthony  Van)  a  governor  of 
the  Dutch  East- India  settlements,  was  born 
at  Kuilenburgh,  where  his  father  was  ourgo- 
master.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  went  in  a  subordinate  military  ca- 
pacity to  India,  where,  owing  to  his  knowledge 
of  accompts,  he  was  selected  as  a  clerk  by  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  rose  to  be  accountant- 
general  of  India.  In  1631  he  sailed  to  Hol- 
land as  commander  of  the  Indian  fleet,  and 
returning  to  India,  was  appointed  governor- 
general  by  (he  managers  of  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  in  1635.  In  1642  he  dis- 
patched Abel  Tasman  with  two  vessels  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown  countries  towards  the  south, 
part  of  which,  an  island,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Holland,  received  from  him 
the  name  which  it  still  retains,  of  "  Van  Die- 
men's  Land."  He  died  on  the  19th  April, 
1645,  after  holding  the  supreme  power  in  In- 
dia for  upwards  of  nine  years. — General  Hist. 
Diet,  bit  Luiscius.     Cook's  Voyages. 

DIEMERBROECK  (Isbrand  Van)  an 
eminent  physician,  was  born  at  Montfort  in 
Holland  in  1609,  and  after  studying  at  Utrecht 
and  Ley  den,  he  went  to  France,  and  took  his 
degree  of  MD.  He  settled  for  some  time  at 
Nimeguen,  where  a  pestilence  raging  in  163.5, 
6,  and  7,  afforded  him  much  opportunity  for 
practical  observation.  He  next  removed  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  medicine  in  the  university  in  1649, 
and  professor  in  ordinary  in  1651.  He  died 
in  1674.  His  principal  work  is  his  treatise 
"  De  Peste,  Lib.  iv,"  giving  the  history  of 
the  plague  at  Nimeguen,  with  observations, 
&c.  He  also  published  "  De  Variolis  et 
Morbillis  liber  singularis  ;"  "  Observationes 
et  Curationes  Medics  centum ;"  "  Disputa- 
tiones  Practice  de  morbis  Capitis,  Thoracis,  et 
imi  Ventris  ;"  and  "  Anatome  corporis  bu- 
rn ani,"  which  has  been  several  times  reprint- 
ed and  translated  into  French  and  English, 
and  is  a  complete  compendium  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. — Halter's  Bib  I.  Med.  Pruct.  et  Ana- 
torn.     Moreri. 

DIETER1C  (John  Conrad)  a  learned  Lu- 
theran divine,  was  born  at  Butzbach,  a  town 
of  Wetteravia,  in  1612.  On  finishing  his  aca- 
demical studies  he  travelled  into  Holland, 
where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  Dutch  literati,  and  made  some  stay 
at  Ley  den,'  to  consult  the  libraries  there. 
After  visiting  Denmark  and  Prussia  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  and  in  1639  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  history,  by 
George  II,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  1653, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Giessen,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorships in  that  place,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1669.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  De  Perigrinatione  Studiorum  ;"  "  Anti- 
quitates  Romanic ;"  "  Iatreum  Hippocrati- 
cum  ;"  "  Breviarium  historicnm  et  geographi- 
cum ;"  ••  Breviarium  pontificum  ;"  "  Brevia- 
rium h*Tetkorura  et  conciliorum ;"   "  Ants- 
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quitates  Biblice,"  folio  ;  "  Antiquitatea  Nov! 
Testamenti,"  folio.  —  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

DIETRICH  (Christian  William  Er- 
nest) an  ingenious  modern  German  artist, 
born  at  Weimar  in  Saxony  in  1712.  His  fa- 
ther, from  whom  he  learnt  the  incipient  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  was  painter  to  the  duke  of 
Weimar.  He  was  further  instructed  by  Thiele 
of  Dresden,  where  he  settled,  and  was  patro- 
nised by  the  court,  which  sent  him  in  1743 
into  Italy ;  but  his  studies  at  Rome  and  Ve- 
nice do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  influence 
on  his  style,  which  is  purely  German.  He 
excelled  in  landscapes,  in  which  he  formed 
himself  chiefly  on  Claude  Lorraine,  Berghem, 
&c.  His  scripture  subjects  are  chiefly  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt,  and  his  conversation 
pieces  in  that  of  Wattean.  In  all  his  pic- 
tures the  colouring  is  excellent ;  and  he  had 
the  art  of  giving  to  the  whole  a  spirit  and  an 
effect  which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  In  copy- 
ing, he  possessed  a  versatility  and  readiness  in 
the  highest  degree  extraordinary ;  following 
the  most  opposite  styles  with  equal  facility. 
He  was  also  very  eminent  as  an  engraver.— 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paint,  and  Eng.  H inching' s 
Manual, 

DIEU  (Lewis  de)  a  learned  Dutch  pro* 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Flushing  in  1590. 
After  concluding  his  studies,  when  he  was  of 
proper  age  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry, he  was  for  two  years  pastor  at  Flush- 
ing. His  eloquence  was  so  effective,  that 
prince  Maurice  of  Orange  hearing  him  preach, 
was  desirous  to  make  him  court  minister  at 
the  Hague,  which  situation  he  declined.  In 
1619  he  was  called  to  Leyden  to  assist  his  un- 
cle, Colonius,  in  the  professorship  of  the  Wal- 
loon college,  which  office  he  discharged  until 
his  death  in  1642.  His  works  are — "  Histo- 
ria  Christi  et  S.  Petri  Persice  conscripta ;" 
"  Animadversiones  in  quatuor  Evangelia  ;" 
"  Grammatica  trilinguis,  Hebraica,  Syriaca, 
et  Chaldaica  ;"  "  Apocalypsis  Syriaca  ex  Ma- 
nnscripto  exempt,  biblioth.  J.  Scaligeri  edit  a," 
4to ;  "  Animadversiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum  ;"  "  Compendium  Grammatics  Hebrai- 
ca ;"  «'  Rudimenta  linguae  Persica  ;"  "  Cri- 
tica  Sacra/'  folio ;  "  Aphorismi  Theologici ;" 
"  Rhetorica  Sacra ;"  "  Animadversiones  in 
Epist.  ad  Romanos,  &c. ;"  "  Animadversiones 
in  omnes  libros  Vet.  Testamenti ;"  "  Gram- 
matica Linguarum  Orientalium,"  ice. — Moreri* 
Bayle.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DIEZ  (Juan  or  John  Martin)  a  Spanish 
partisan  officer,  distinguished  for  his  conduct 
during  the  French  invasions  of  his  native 
country.  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and 
born  in  the  district  of  Valladolid  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, in  1775.  Accustomed  from  his  childhood 
to  hard  labour,  he  early  acquired  great  bodily 
strength.  Having  a  peculiar  predilection  for 
a  military  life,  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  enlisted  in  the  army,  but 
his  father  procured  his  discharge.  On  the 
proclamation  of  war  against  France,  after  the 
Revolution,  be  again  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  in  the  dragoons  of  Spain*    He  t erred 
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till  the  restoration  of  peace,  when  he  returned 
home,  married,  and  resumed  his  agricultural 
employment.  Patriotism  and  a  love  of  enter- 
prise drew  him  from  his  peaceful  labours  on 
the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Spain  by  Buona- 
parte. In  1808  he  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  a  party  of  four  or  five  of  his  neighbours, 
and  commenced  hostilities  against  tbe  enemy, 
killing  their  couriers,  and  thus  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition.  After 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  at  Ma- 
drid on  the  2d  of  May,  a  spirit  of  resentment 
was  excited  in  the  country,  and  Martin  easily 
procured  associates,  and  openly  prosecuted  his 
system  of  harassing  annoyance  and  extermi- 
nation against  the  French.  At  this  period  he 
acquired  the  appellation  of  el  Empecinado,  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  darkness  of  his 
complexion  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  local  distinc- 
tion, common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  na- 
tive place,  and  applied  to  him  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. With  the  increase  of  his  band,  the 
Empecinado  extended  his  operations  ;  ar.d  be- 
setting tbe  roads,  not  only  intercepted  the 
couriers  of  the  enemy,  but  also  seized  their 
convoys,  and  harassed  their  small  parties,  so 
as  to  distress  and  alarm  them  exceedingly. 
With  no  more  than  twelve  comrades  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  destroyed  above  six  hundred 
Frenchmen  in  three  months.  At  first  he  nei- 
ther gave  nor  expected  quarter  ;  but  at  length 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  forty-eight  well- 
armed  men,  he  no  longer  pursued  that  barba- 
rous practice.  He  had  many  op|>ortunities, 
during  his  desultory  operations,  of  signalizing 
bis  personal  prowess.  In  an  affair  with  a 
considerable  party  of  the  enemy,  he  singled 
out  the  commander  as  his  immediate  opponent. 
The  Frenchman  wounded  the  Empecinado  by 
a  sword-thrust  through  his  arm  into  his  side. 
Enraged,  but  not  daunted  by  the  pain,  he 
dexterously  avoided  another  blow  aimed  at 
him,  and  seizing  his  adversary  by  the  neck, 
dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and  fell  with  him 
to  the  ground,  but  kept  himself  uppermost. 
Both  were  disarmed,  and  struggled  violently  ; 
at  last,  as  the  Frenchman  refused  to  surrender, 
the  Empecinado  held  him  down  with  one 
hand, .  and  snatching  up  a  stone  with  the 
other,  dashed  out  his  brains.  In  September 
1809,  Martin,  who  commanded  170  men,  all 
mounted,  ranged  his  troops  in  three  divisions, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the 
junta  of  Uuadalaxara,  passed  into  that  province 
to  check  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  second  army  ;  and 
the  value  of  his  services  being  duly  appreciated, 
he  was  at  length  made  a  brigadier- general 
of  cavalry.  When  raised  to  this  rank  he  still 
retained  the  habits  of  his  former  life  ;  and  but 
for  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  he  would 
not  have  exchan.ed  his  peasant's  dress  for  a 
general's  uniform.  The  French  troops  sent 
again 8 1  him  were  almost  uniformly  defeated  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  he  was  overpowered,  and 
only  escaped  falling  into  their  hands,  by  leap- 
^ngerous  precipice     He  attended 
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the  duke  of  Wellington  in  triumph  t»  Mar. 
after  the  expulsion   of  the   French,  ax  *•. 
time  after  received   Lis  command*  to  ■.*::. 
second  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ton 
at  the  head  of    4,8c>4>   men,  horse  uk  :. : 
When  peace  was  restored  to  his  corctrr  t  M 
still  retained   his  anxiety  for  her  *>iia,-v  c: 
freely  addressed   to    the   ministers  of  g*r- 
ment  his  advice  and  reraon strances.  He ii«.  21 
a  letter  written  to  king  Ferdinand,  dated  !?r. 
ary  13th,   181.5,   a  very   remarkable  (•&?* 
tion,  bearing  the  impress  of  strong  inttt-.-i 
power.     This  epistle  was  published  in  lfc- 
in  a  work  entitled   ••  The  Military  Krp!:«* 
D.  Juan  Martin  Dies,   the  Empecicatk  ■:. 
first  commanded,  and   then  organized  the  in- 
tern, of  Guerilla  Warfare  in  Spain/*  frwn*iai'- 
the  preceding  details  are  chiefly  dented,   il 
the  services  of  this   brave  officer,  durirj  v* 
war  which  preceded   the  restoration  of  rex- 
nand,  could  not  suffice  to  atone  for  the  air' 
of  opposing  the   invasion    of   the  libera?;  z 
Spain,   since  the   return  of  that  prince.   TL? 
Empecinado  hud   laid  down    his  arms  oa  a- 
faith  of  a  treaty,    notwithstanding  which,  br 
was  seized  and  executed    at    Rueda,  ra  w 
19th  of  August,  1825,   with  circumstaaces  ? 
insulting  cruelty  highly  disgraceful  to  hu  per- 
secutors.    As  the  originator  of  that  systex  \i 
desultory  warfare  which  contributed  "racch  it 
the  expulsion  of  the  invading  army  fromSpab, 
Dicz  exhibits  strong   claims   to  notice.     It 
natural  taleuts  were   not   assisted   bv  culan- 
tion,  as  he  could  write  no  more  than  hisnas'. 
and   his  manners  were   rude,  and  his  temper 
violent;  yet  he  was  partial    to  the  socitr. 'o«' 
well-informed  persons,  and  disposed  to  attend  u 
their  advice;  while  with  the  greatness  of  mini 
which  characterises  conscious  worth,  he  neni 
scrupled  to  acknowledge  his  humble  origin,  oc 

th**  limited  sphere  of  his  information. I  dii. 

DIGHV  (sirEvERARD)  an  Knglish  gentle- 
man, memorable  for  the  *harc  he  had  in  tbe 
gunpowder  plot,  for  which  he  suffered,  lit: 
was  the  son  of  Kverard  Dig  by,  of  Drvstoke  b 
Rutlandshire,  a  pro  test  ant  gentleman  of  parts 
and  learning.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
young,  he  was  unfortunately  left  to  the  er.rirt 
superintendence  of  some  bigotted  priests,  who 
gave  him  the  unfortunate  bias  which  led  to 
his  destruction.  On  the  accession  of  .lame*  I 
he  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  marrying  an 
heiress  he  was  deemed  a  wealthy  and  prosrieT- 
ous  gentlemen.  Seduced  by  sir  Thomas  Tres- 
ham,  and  other  catholic  zealots^  he  became 
privy  to  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  offered 
1  ,;>00/.  towards  defraying  the  cxpences.  On 
the  detection  of  the  conspiracy  lie  denied  his 
guilt ;  but  on  his  trial  partly  endeavoured  to 
extenuate  his  crime,  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  of  the  catholics,  and  a  sense  of  duty ; 
and  indeed  from  facts  collected  from  some 
slips  of  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  his  senti- 
ments with  lemon  juice,  while  under  confine- 
ment, in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  his  lady,  he 
seems,  like  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  to  have 
acted  on  a  religious  ground  entirely  ;  and  tlmj 
can  bigotry  palter  with  human  reason.  A 
more  correct  sense  of  the  nature  of  toe  crime 
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ftir  which  he  suffered,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  bun  at  his  execution,  which  took 
place  on  the  50th  January,  1606,  on  which 
day  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
the  west  end  of  St  Paul's  church,  London. 
This  unhappy  victim  of  blind  religious  seal, 
left  two  sons,  afterwards  sir  Kenelra  and  sir 
John  Digby.— Bio*.  Brit.     Dodd's  Ch.  Hut. 

DIG  BY  (John)  earl  of  Bristol,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  at  Colesliill  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  1580,  and  was  educated  at  Magda- 
len college,  Oxford.  On  returning  from  his 
travels  he  became  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  James  I,  who  sent  him  ambassa- 
dor to  Spain  in  1611.  In  1616  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1618  was 
advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Spain,  and  in  1622  again  to  the 
same  court  to  negociate  a  marriage  between 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  infanta.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  accused  of  misconduct  by  Buck- 
ingham, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  was  soon 
rv leased.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  I, 
the  contention  between  him  and  Buckingham 
extended  even  to  mutual  accusations  of  high 
treason.  Notwithstanding  his  indifferent  treat- 
ment from  both  James  and  Charles,  he  espoused 
the  king's  party  iu  the  subsequent  struggle, 
and  after  losing  his  estate,  died  in  exile  at 
Paris  in  1653.  This  able  nobleman  was  the 
author  of  several  poems  and  verses,  and  also 
translated  Du  Moulin 's  defence  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith. — Biog.  Bfit. 

DIGBY  (sir  Kknklm)  the  eldest  son  of 
the  unfortunate  sir  Kverard  Digby,  was  born 
at  Gothurst  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1603.  He 
was  educated  in  the  protectant  religion,  and 
entered  at  Gloucester  ball,  Oxford,  where  he 
much  distinguished  himself  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  mind  and  the  extent  of  Ins  acquisitions. 
On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  presented 
to  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  at  the  same  time 
made  much  noise  by  bringing  back  with  him  a 
recipe  for  making  a  sympathetic  powder  for 
the  cure  of  wounds,  in  which  quackery  it  is 
possible  that  he  deceived  himself,  as  he  was 
much  addicted  to  the  philosophy  which  em- 
ployed itself  in  alchymv  and  occult  qualities. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  he  rose  into 
great  favour,  being  created  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a 
governor  of  the  Trinity  House.  He  soon  after 
fitted  out  a  small  squadron  at  bis  own  expence, 
to  cruize  against  the  Algerines  and  Venetians, 
and  obtained  some  spirited  advantages  over  the 
shipping  of  both  these  powers.  He  returned 
with  a  great  increase  of  reputation,  and  adding 
considerable  address  and  graceful  elocution,  to 
a  fine  person  and  an  imposing  manner,  very  na- 
turally made  a  cooiidrrable  figure.  On  a  vi>it 
to  France  he  was  warmly  assailed  by  the  catho- 
lic ecclesiastics,  who,  involving  him  in  the 
maze  of  controversy,  finally  reclaimed  him  to 
the  religion  of  las  ancestor* ;  which,  consider- 
»g  his  predilection  for  myftiery  and  subtle  dis- 
pefazsosj,  was  by  do  means  extraordinary.  'v 
Ike  brvaJuAgoe*  of  the  civil  war,  he 
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mitred  prisoner  to  Winchester  house,  where 
he  amused  himself  by  writing  some  very  acute 
observations  on  the  "  Keligio  Medici,"  of  nir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  ou  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  in  which  Spenser  has  introduced 
some  mysterious  matter  in  regard  to  numbers. 
Being  liberated,  he  passed  into  France,  and 
visited  Descartes,  who,  it  is  said,  discovered 
him  by  bis  conversation  previously  to  announce- 
ment. In  1646  he  printed  at  Paris  his  own 
philosophical  system,  in  two  works,  entitled 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,"  and 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of 
the  Soul."  In  1651  he  also  published,  "  In- 
stitution um  Peripatetic  arum,  cum  Appendice 
Theologium  de  Origine  Alundi."  All  these 
treatises  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  corpus- 
cular philosophy,  which  they  support  with 
more  learniug  and  ingenuity  than  solidity  or 
force.  After  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he 
returned  to  England  to  compound  for  his  estate, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  remain ;  yet  he  visited 
it  again  during  the  protectorate,  it  is  said, 
with  a  view  to  negociate  a  toleration  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion ;  a  measure  to  which  the  policy 
of  Cromwell,  whose  strong  mind  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  general  toleration,  was 
not  averse.  He  resided  in  the  south  of  France 
in  1656  and  1657,  and  produced  at  Mont- 
pelier,  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds 
by  Sympathy."  Both  in  this  and  in  another 
learned  discourse,  attributed  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  alchymv,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  he  did  not  intermix  a  considerable 
portion  of  imposture  with  his  self-delusion* 
On  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England, 
and  met  with  a  polite  reception  at  court,  hut 
was  not  again  brought  forward  into  public  life* 
He  however  became  a  member  of  the  Hoyal 
Society,  and  was  much  visited  by  men  of  sci- 
ence. He  married  a  lady  who  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty,  and  in  other  rcNtwIs 
almost  as  singular  as  himself.  Of  this  lady, 
usually  styled  the  celebrated  Venetia  Digby,  n 
great  many  pictures  and  busts  are  extant  ( 
but  she  died  while  still  young.  Sir  Kenelm 
died  in  1665,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-two,  leaving 
one  son,  who  dying  without  issue,  that  branch 
of  the  family  became  extinct.  Hlog,  lit  it, 
Pennant"  $  J ournty  from  Cheiter  to  London* 

DIGBY  (GronoK  lord)  son  of  John,  rati 
of  Bristol,  was  born  during  his  father's  em 
bassy  to  Madrid  in  161  f.  He  diMliiguiahnl 
himself  much  while  at  Mngdnlfti  college,  <)«• 
ford,  and  in  the  beginning  of  tlit  lung  paths- 
ment  opposed  the  court,  hut  seceded  from  the 
oppofiition,  on  the  measures  sgninat  ihn  earl  of 
Strafford.  He  then  distinguished  himsidf  ss 
warmly  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and  was  Hindu 
secretary  of  state  in  16-1.1.  On  tin*  blessing 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  ran  gr«**t  risks  f»»r  itm 
king's  service  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  mi 
happy  Charles,  was  excepted  from  pardon  by 
the  parliament,  and  wss  obliged  lo  live  In 
exile  until  the  Restoration,  *heu  lie  rendered 
all  be  bad  lost,  and  wu  made  knight  nf  fhn 
garter.  He  wrote  a  coined  y  i  si  led  "  l,U»rs," 
and  also  letters  to  bis  cousin,  sif  lUtwdwi 
tMgoy,  against  popery*  although  1st  ewM  It 
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becoming  *  catholic  himself.  "  He 
singular  person,"  says  lord  Orford,  ««  who** 
life  was  all  contradiction :  lie  wrote  against 
popery  and  embraced  it ;  he  was  a  sealous 
op(»oser  of  the  court  and  a  sacrifice  to  it ; 
he  was  conscientiously  converted  in  the  midst 
of  the  prosecution  of  lord  Strafford,  and  was 
most  unconscientiously  a  persecutor  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon. With  great  parts,  he  always  hurt 
himself  and  his  friends;  with  romantic  bra- 
very, he  was  always  an  unsuccessful  commander. 
He  spoke  for  the  test  act,  although  a  catholic, 
and  addicted  himself  to  astrology  on  the  birth- 
clay  of  true  philosophy." — Biog.  Brit,  Park't 
OrJ'ord,  vol.  iii. 

D1GGES  (Leonard)  an  English  arithme- 
tician, was  born  at  Barham  in  Kent,  and  edu- 
cated at  University  college,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came a  skilful  mathematician  and  architect, 
and  was  also  very  able  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications.  His  works  are — ••  Tectoricum," 
a  treatise  on  surveying;  "  A  Geometrical 
Practical  Treatise  named  Pantometria,  in  three 
books;"  "  A  Discourse  Geometrical  of  the 
five  regular  and  Platonic  Bodies,  containing 
sundry  theoretical  and  practical  Propositions ; 
also  a  treatise  entitled  "  Prognostication  ever- 
lasting, or  Rules  to  judge  the  Weather."  He 
died  in  1573  or  4.— Fuller* $  Worthies  of  Eng. 
Bio%.  Brit, 

D1GGES  (Thomas)  son  of  the  preceding, 
also  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  When  queen  Elisabeth  sent  some 
of  her  forces  to  assist  the  Netherlands  in  throw- 
ing off  the  Spanish  yoke,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  muster-master- general,  in  which 
situation  he  became  skilled  in  military  tactics. 
He  died  in  1695.  His  works  are—"  A  Trea- 
tise named  Stratioticos,  requisite  for  the  Per- 
fection of  Soldiers,"  begun  by  his  father,  but 
finished  by  himself ;  "  Alae  sive  Scale  Mathe- 
matics, containing  Demonstrations  for  finding 
the  Parallax  of  any  Comet,  or  other  Celestial 
Body ;"  "  Motives  for  Associations  to  main- 
tain the  Religion  established ;"  "  Perfect  De- 
scription of  the  Celestial  Orbs;"  «•  England's 
Defence,"  &c. — Biog.  Brit. 

DIGGES  (sir  Dudley)  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1583,  and  was  also 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  being  knighted  by 
James  1,  in  1618,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the  czar  of  Muscovy  ;  and  in  1620  was  joined 
iu  a  commission  to  Holland  for  obtaining  resti- 
tution of  some  property  seized  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  East  Indies.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  1621,  in  which  he  resisted 
the  court  measures,  and  in  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  in  1626,  engaged  with  so  much 
zeal  in  the  impeachment  of  Villiers  duke  of 
Buckingham,  that  in  consequence  of  a  speech 
made  bv  him  at  a  conference  with  the  house  of 
lords,  be  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
was  however  discharged,  and  sat  in  the  par- 
liament of  1628,  as  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent,  and  continued  to  act  with  the  patriotic 
'7,  until  his  influence  and  abilities  render- 
in  object  to  bring  him  over,  he  was  at 
gammed  by  the  office  of  master  of  the 
^ch  he  received  in  1636.    He  how- 
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ever  enjoyed  this  but  three  years,  dtr>g 
wliich  he  took  no  decisive  part  in  public  ai- 
lairs.  He  died  in  1639.  He  was  the  auto 
of  "A  Discourse  concerning  the  Rights  tad 
Privileges  of  the  Subject  ;"  "A  Defeat*  i 
Trade ; '  and  "  Speeches  in  the  Roshwtxu 
collection." — His  third  eon,  Dudley-,  *»t 
sealous  loyalist,  and  wrote  some  tracts  again: 
the  rebellion. — Leonard,  the  brother  of  sr 
Dudley,  was  the  author  of  some  commeoda- 
tory  verses  on  Shakspeare,  and.  translated  fast 
Latin  into  English  verse,  "  Clandian's  Rape 
of  Proserpine;"  and  from  Spanish,  ,4Tae 
History  of  Gerardo,  the  unfortunate  Spaniard, 
written  by  Goncalo  de  Lespadas,"  He  died  a 
1635.— Bior.  Brit.     Ath.  Ox. 

DILLON  (Wbntwortii)  earl  of  Rosas* 
mon,  a  nobleman  who  ranks  among  the  Britua 
poets,  was  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  bearing  tat 
same  title,  by  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  earl  d 
Strafford.    He  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1653. 
and  received  his  early  education  at  lord  Straf- 
ford's seat  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  was  it- 
moved  to  the  protestant  university  of  Caen  ia 
Normandy,  where  his  studies  were  directed  by 
the  learned  Bochart.     He  then  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  returning  to  England  soon  after  die 
Restoration,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of 
pensioners.     He  suffered  from  the  contagioa 
of  this  dissolute  court,  ruined   his  estate  bf 
gaming,  involved  himself  in  quarrels,  and  alt 
length  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Ireland  ta 
attend  to  his  property.    Unfortunately  however, 
he  followed  very  nearly  the  same   course  in 
Dublin  as  in  London,  to  which  he  quickly  re- 
turned, and  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  duchess  of  York,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Burlington.     From  this  time  be 
appears  to  have  acted  with  more  discretion, 
and  owing  to  his  cultivation  of  letters,  became 
distinguished  among  the  wits  and  poets  of  the 
day.     It  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he 
formed  the  design  of  an  academy  for  improving 
and  fixing  the  English  language,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  it  never  took  effect.     Oa 
the  accession  of  James  II,  it  is  said,  that  fore- 
seeing the  disturbances  that  would  ensue  from 
his  bigotry,  he  visited  Italy,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Rome,  where  he  died  of  the  gout 
in  1684.   The  productions  by  which  lord  Rot- 
common  acquired  celebrity  are  few  in  number; 
the  principal  being  an  "  Essay  on  translated 
Verse,"  which  lays  down,  with  good  sense  and 
tolerably  elegant  versification,  the  rules  wliich 
ought   to  govern  poetical  translations.      His 
other  poems  are  translations  of  Horace'*  Art 
of  Poetry,  of  Virgil's  sixth  Eclogue,  of  the 
Dies  Inc,  of  a  scene  in  Pastor  Fido,  &c  none 
of  which  claim  particular  attention.    Dr  John- 
son calls  him  the  most  correct  writer  of  Eng- 
lish verse  before  Dryden. — Biog.  Brit. 

DIMSDALE  (Thomas,  baron)  a  physician 
eminent  for  his  diffusion  of  the  practice  of 
inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  They  don  Gar- 
non  in  Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  171*. 
After  being  regularly  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  physic,  he  settled  at  Hertford  ;  but  hi 
conseonence  of  the  death  of  his  wile,  to  divert 
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In*  affliction*  offered  his  services,  in  the  Rebel- 
lion  of  1745,  as  a  volunteer  medical  assistant 
to  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In 
1746  he  married  again,  and  being  in  opulent 
circumstances,  declined  practice,  until  his  fa- 
mily  becoming  numerous,  he  returned  to  active 
life,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  physician  in  1761 . 
Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  supe- 
riority of  his  mode  of  inoculation,  on  which 
subject  in  1766  he  published  a  treatise,  he  was 
invited  to  Russia  by  the  empress  Catharine,  to 
introduce  the  practice  into  her  dominions. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  arriving  at 
St  Petersburgh  in  July  1768,  he  safely  ino- 
culated the  empress  and  the  grand  duke  Paul, 
for  which  operation  he  received  12,000/.  and  a 
pension  of  600/.  per  annum%  with  the  here- 
ditary title  of  baron.  On  his  return  from  St 
Petersburg  he  opened  a  banking-house  in 
Cornhill,  and  in  1780,  being  elected  represen- 
tative in  parliament  for  Hertford,  declined  fur- 
ther medical  practice.  He  however  again 
visited  Russia  in  1781  to  inoculate  the  grand 
dukes  Alexander  and  Constantino,  and  was  once 
more  munificently  rewarded.  He  retired  from 
parliament  in  1790,  and  died  in  1800,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine.  Besides  the 
essay  already  mentioned,  he  published  "Tracts 
on  Inoculation,"  which  supply  some  curious 
particulars  of  his  adventures  in  Russia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
Hath  Agricultural  Society,  and  much  esteemed 
for  his  tranquil  disposition  and  general  philan- 
thropy.—G«/tr.  Mag.     Atkins  Gen.  Biog. 

D1NARCHUS,  an  orator  of  Greece,  the 
son  of  Sostratus,  and  disciple  of  Theophrastus, 
was  employed  in  writing  harangues  when  the 
city  of  Athens  was  without  orators.  Being 
nccused  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  he  took  to  flight,  and  did  not 
return  until  fifteen  years  afterwards,  about 
the  year  340  before  Christ.  Three  of  his 
orations  have  descended  to  us  ;  one  against 
Demosthenes,  abounding  in  the  grossest  abuse. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  styles  him  De- 
mosthenes the  Savage. — Moreri.  Saxii  Ono- 
rnast.  i 

DINOCRATES  or  DINOCHARES,  a  ce- 
lebrated Grecian  architect,  was  a  Macedo- 
nian, and  lived  in  the  112th  Olympiad,  or 
332  BC.  Wishing  to  be  introduced  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  he  assumed  the  costume 
of  Hercules,  with  his  lion's  skin  and  club, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  king.  Alex- 
ander enquiring  who  he  was  :  •'  I  am,"  said 
lie,  "Dinocrates,  the  Macedonian  architect, 
and  bring  to  your  majesty  thoughts  and  de- 
signs worthy  of  your  greatness  ;  for  I  have 
laid  out  mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man, 
in  whose  left  hand  I  have  designed  the  walls 
of  a  great  city  ;  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount 
to  flow  into  his  right,  and  thence  into  the  sea." 
Alexander  was  amused  with  his  project,  but 
declined  putting  it  in  execution  ;  he  however 
took  the  artist  with  him  to  Egypt,  and  employ- 
ed him  in  planning  Alexandria.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Ephesus.  Pliny  relates,  io 
h'w  Natural  History,  that  being  employed  by 
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Ptolemy  Philadelphia  to  build  a  temple  to  t!h» 
memory  of  his  wife,  Arsinoe,  Dinocrates  in- 
tended to  construct  the  dome  of  magnet,  in 
order  to  suspend  an  iron  statue  of  the  queen 
in  the  air ;  an  idle  tale,  largely  partaking  of 
the  foolish  credulity  of  the  times  in  which 
Pliny  wrote. — Vitruvius.  Ptin.  lib.  xxxiv. 
Moreri. 

DINOSTRATUS,  an  ancient  mathemati- 
cian, who,  according  to  Proclus,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  of  whom  he  was  a  disciple, 
about  360  years  BC.  He  was  however  more 
addicted  to  mathematical  than  to  philosophi- 
cal pursuits,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  qua- 
dratrix  or  curve  called  by  his  name,  by  which 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  effected,  though 
no*  geometrically,  but  only  mechanically. — 
Moreri.     Hutton  s  Mathemat.  Dict. 

D10  CHRYSOSTOM,  an  orator  and  so 
phist,  the  son  of  Pasicrates,  was  born  at  Pru- 
sa  in  Bithynia,  and  lived  at  Rome  under 
Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Domitian,  which  last 
emperor  would  have  put  him  to  death  for 
the  freedom  of  his  speech,  had  he  not  retired 
into  Thrace.  After  the  decease  of  Domitian 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the  patro- 
nage of  Nero  and  Trajan,  and  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  His  orations  were  published 
first  at  Milan,  in  Greek,  in  1476,  4to  ;  a  part 
of  them  was  translated  and  published  by  the 
late  rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield  in  1800,  with  notes 
critical  and  illustrative.  Tliis  writer  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  father,  John  Chry- 
sostom. —  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  Wakefield' t 
Preface. 

DIOCLES,  an  ancient  mathematician,  of 
whom  it  is  only  known  that  he  flourished 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  the  cissoid,  a  curve 
line  of  the  second  order,  usually  called  the 
cissoid  of  Diodes.  It  is  reckoned  by  Newton 
among  the  defective  hyperbolas,  and  is  used 
for  finding  two  continued  mean  proportionals, 
between  two  other  given  lines. — Moreri,  Hut- 
ton's  Math.  Dict. 

DIOCLETIAN  (Caivs  Valerips  Auri- 
lius  Diocletianus)  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Doclea  in  lllyria, 
whence  he  was  named  Docles  and  Diocles, 
afterwards  changed  to  the  more  sonorous  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  known  in  history.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  slave,  but  having  obtained 
admission  into  the  Roman  army,  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  guards. 
Numerian,  one  of  the  sons  and  successors  of 
the  emperor  Cams,  having  been  assassinated 
by  Aper,  the  praetorian  prefect,  Diocletian 
was  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  284. 
He  avenged  the  death  of  Numerian,  and 
marched  against  Carinus,  another  of  the  sons 
of  Carus,  who  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
officers,  and  Diocletian  thus  became  sole  em- 
peror in  the  year  285.  The  exigencies  of 
state  however  induced  him  almost  immedi- 
ately to  take  Maximian  as  the  partner  of  hjs^ 
imperial  power ;  and  Constantius 
and  Galerius  were  at  the  same  time 
Caesars,  and  invested  with  an  infe 
of  authority.      The  talents  and 
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Diocletian,  enabled  him,  with  the  help  of  his 
associates,  to  re  pel  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barian*, punish  those  who  rebelled  against  his 
government,  and  maintain,  with  a  degree  of 
dignity,  the  imperial  sway  over  the  Roman 
world.  After  reigning  eighteen  years,  he  re- 
signed the  empire  to  the  Craars ;  and  with 
his  colleague,  Maximian,  retired  to  a  private 
life,  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  erected 
for  himself  a  superb  palace,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain.  His  retirement  however  was 
disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  his  successors, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  family  ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  ended  his  life  by  taking  poison. 
llis  death  happened  in  3\3,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-eight. The  reign  of  this  prince  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  general  and  severe  persecution  of 
the  rising  sect  of  the  Christians.  As  in  many 
similar  cases,  this  severity  was  the  means  of 
augmenting  their  zeal  and  multiplying  their 
numbers ;  and  after  being  renewed  under 
the  succeeding  emperors,  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  their  faith  when  Coustantine 
ascended  the  throne. — Crevirr.     (jibktm. 

DIODATI  (John)  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Lucca,  about  the  year  1689,  of  a  noble 
catholic  family,  but  embracing  the  protestant 
faith  early  in  life,  he  removed  to  Geneva, 
whero  he  made  such  progress  in  his  studies, 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  university.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  made  professor  of  theo- 
logy, and  in  1619  was  deputed,  with  his  col- 
league, Theodore  Tronchin,  to  represent  the 
Genevan  clergy  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  his 
abilities  were  so  much  respected  by  that  synod, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  six  ministers  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Belgic  confession  of  faith, 
which  was  intended  to  secure  the  professors 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  Holland  within  the 
pale  of  pure  and  unadulterated  Calvinism. 
Piodati  is  most  celebrated  for  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Italian,  faithful  and  elegant,  but 
too  paraphrastical ;  and  father  Simon  main- 
tains that  his  notes  are  rather  the  serious  me- 
ditations of  a  divine,  than  the  judicious  re- 
flexions of  a  critic.  He  also  translated  the 
Bible  into  French,  but  is  not  thought  to  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  this  as  in  the  Italian. 
He  was  the  first  translator  into  French  of! 
"  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  which  is  faithful,  but  not  very  ele- 
gant. According  to  Spanhcim  and  Grotius, 
])iodati  was  the  author  of  two  translations  from 
the  English,  one  into  French,  the  other  into 
Italian,  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys's  "  Europso 
Speculum,"  or  a  Survey  of  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Western  Parts  of  the  World," 
1626,  with  additions  to  the  first  ten  chapters, 
written  by  father  Paul.  Diodati  died  in  1649, 
at  Geneva. — Landi,  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d' Italic. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Moreri. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS,  an  ancient  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
and  flourished  in  the  times  of  Julias  and  Au- 
gustus Ca-sar.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  history,  he  dedicated  thirty  years  to  his  stu- 
and  enquiries,  taking  up  his  stated  resi- 
st Rome ;  but  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
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visiting  most  of  the  provinces  of  Esosm 
Asia,  as  also  Egypt,  to  increase  and  cotwb 
information.     The   result  of   this  ir-pfe 
was  a  work  which  he  entitled  "  The  Hirr  j  - 
Library,  a  Universal  History,  in  fom  bow.  i 
It  is  divided  into  three  periods:— hetrt:>: 
Trojan  war ;  from  that  event  tn  the  dnn 
A  lexandor ;  and  thence  to  the  canduBc 
Caesar's  wars  in  Gaul.     Of  the  mens  cf da 
work,  of  which  only  fifteen  books,  audi  &» 
fragments  remain,  very  different  opinku  !p 
been  formed.     In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a>±x&. 
that  he  is  often  chronologically  erronecras,  a. 
much  given  to  fable    and   trifling  namii-Q 
but  it  cannot  be   doubted  that  the  tar  pc 
tion  of  his  work,  which  is  lost,  contained  cu 
valuable  information,    and  that  the  pait*k. 
remnins  will  always  be  prized  by  the  stsK. 
of  history.     The  best  editions  of  DsfcbresE 
those  of  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,   lw9 
Wessclin,  Gr.  and   Lr.t.  Amsterdam,  S  t* 
folio,   1745;    and  of  Ileyne,    10  vok.  St 
17 !»:?.— Fabric.  BibLGntc.     VosdHt  Hui.Gm 

DIOGENES,  a  celebrated  Cynic  picjs>  \ 
pher,  was  bora  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontes,  a 
the  ninety-first  Olympiad,    or  about  4U  BC 
His  father  being  obliged   to   quit  his  caac5j 
for  coining  false  monies,  his  son  accompli*: 
him  to  Athens,  and  became  pupil  to  Aai- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the   cynic  sect.    Fr;= 
the  moment  of  his  initiation   he  entered  tho- 
roughly into  the  views  of  his  master,  and  it- 
tated  his  manners  with  still  greater  rigour  ci 
austerity.     He  evinced  contempt  not  only  !x 
the  luxuries,  but  for  the  absolute  convenjeccs 
of  life,  which  enthusiasm   subjected  him  w 
much  merited  ridicule.      lie   wore  a  cost* 
cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  staff,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  biographers,    took  up  ba 
abode  in  a  tub*    Other  singular  acts,  amount- 
ing to  positive  indecencies,    are  also  asserted 
of  him,  which  not  being  recorded  by  m*oj 
respectable   authorities,    may  excite  a  doubt 
whether  some  exaggeration  has  not  been  em- 
ployed by  the  opponents  of  the  cynical  sect 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  much  respected  bout 
before  and  after  his  death,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  tbe  case  had  the  stories  in  quests  a 
been  literally  true.     The  great  object  of  Dio- 
genes seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  preva- 
lent follies  and  vices  of  his  time,  and  to  incul- 
cate a  manly  independence  before  all  things. 
His  mode  of  enforcing  his  doctrines  was.  how- 
ever, too  bitterly  satirical,  and  even  sometime* 
too  scurrilous  to  make  many  converts,  while  hi* 
avowed  contempt  for  other  philosophers,  and 
neglect  of  all  civility  and  decorum,  laid  him 
ju.Ntly  open    to  the  charge   of  philosophical 
pride,  and    greatly    detract    from     the   good 
sense  and  merit  of  his  character.     In  his  old 
age  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  pirates 
on  a  voyage  to  /Egina,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a 
rich  Corinthian  named  Xeniades,  who  disco- 
vered his  value,  and  employed  him  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  sons.    At  Corinth  he  used  to  ha- 
rangue in  the  Craneum ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
he  was  visited  by  Alexander,  who  on  approach- 
ing  him,  said  :  "  I  am  Alexander  the  Great/ 
to  which  he  coolly  replied :  "  and  I  am  Dk> 
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spuus  the  Cynic."  The  monarch  then  enquired 
if  fie  could  render  him  any  service  :  "  Yes,1' 
he  replied,  "  by  not  standing  between  me  and 
the  sun."  Alexander,  according  to  the  nar- 
tative,  felt  the  greatness  of  wanting  nothing, 
to  be  next  to  that  of  possessing  all  things ; 
and  exclaimed :  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I 
would  be  Diogenes."  Various  other  stories 
are  related  of  Diogenes,  which  are  exceedingly 
to  be  doubted ;  and  among  the  rest  Brucker 
has  entirely  disproved  the  tale  of  his  amour 
with  the  celebrated  courtcxan  Lais.  Various 
accounts  are  given  of  the  time  aud  manner  of 
nis  death  ;  but  the  most  probable  one  is,  that 
he  died  at  Corinth  of  mere  decay,  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  His  friends  contended 
for  the  honour  of  bearing  the  expences  of  his 
funeral ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Athens  settled 
the  dispute  by  burying  him  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  A  column  of  Parian  marble,  termi- 
nated by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised  over 
his  tomb,  and  his  disciples  erected  many  brazen 
statues  to  his  memory.  Diogenes,  who  was 
called  by  Plato  the  "  mad  Socrates,"  left  no 
system  behind  him,  being  more  attentive  to 
practical,  than  to  theoretical  wisdom.  Deem- 
ing purity  of  mind  as  well  as  strength  of  body 
acquirable  by  exercise  and  habit,  be  deduced 
viitue  from  discipline,  and  regarded  a  con- 
quest orcr  passions  and  desires  as  the  end 
of  philosophy.  A  great  number  of  happy  re- 
torts, and  poignant  apopthegms  are  attributed 
to  Diogenes,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  insertion  here. — Diogenes  Laert.  hrucker, 
Saiii  Onom, 

DIOG  ENES  ( Antonius)  the  author  of  a 
Greek  Romance,  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of 
the  incredible  Things  at  Thole."  This  pro- 
duction is  no  longer  extant ;  but  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Photius,  in  his  Biblio- 
theca,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tale  of  ma- 
gical wonders,  and  to  have  served  as  the  model 
whence  Achilles  Tatius,  and  succeeding  ro- 
mantic fabulists,  derived  the  materials  of  their 
more  elaborate  compositions. — Dunlcp's  Jlist. 
of  Fiction. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  so  called  from 
his  birth-place  LaeTta  or  Irenes,  in  Cilicia, 
an  ancient  Greek  author,  who  wrote  ten  liooks 
of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,"  still  ex- 
tant. The  time  of  his  existence  is  uncertain  ; 
but  from  passages  in  his  works  it  is  thought 
that  he  lived  about  the  termination  of  the  se- 
cond century.  Some  writers  have  been  dis- 
posed to  deem  him  a  Christian,  but  his  immo- 
derate praise  of  Epicurus  rentiers  that  opinion 
extremely  improbable.  His  biography,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  female,  is 
valuable  as  a  repository  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  philosophy  ;  but  is,  in  other  respects, 
in  the  opinion  of  Brucker,  a  very  weak  and  de- 
fective performance.  He  composed  a  book  of 
epigrams,  to  which  he  often  refers,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
Among  the  best  editions  of  his  Lives,  are 
those  of  Meibomius,  Amst.  1692,  2  vols.  4to ; 
and  of  Longolius,  Coire,  1739,  2  vols.  8vo. — 
Jtmdbsr's  Hi*.  Phibs. 

DION,  u  Syracusian  statesman,  of  an  illus- , 
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trious  family,  who  was  in  his  youth  a  dinspl* 
of  the  philosopher  Plato,  when  at  the  court  o1 
Dion  y  si  us  the  elder.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  that  prince,  by  whom  he  was  employed  oa 
important  embassies.  He  also  retained  soma 
influence  over  public  affairs  after  the  accession 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  ;  but  that  tyrant  be* 
coming  jealous  of  Dion,  banished  him  from 
Sicily,  on  which  he  went  to  Greece,  and  was 
honourably  received  at  Athens,  Lacedamon, 
and  elsewhere.  Dionysius  having  confiscated 
his  estates,  and  persecuted  his  family  during 
his  exile,  he  collected  a  small  body  of  forces, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Sicily,  dethroned 
Dionysios,  and  restored  liberty  to  the  people 
of  Syracuse.  At  length  he  became  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Calip- 
pus,  an  A  thenian,  whom  he  had  treated  with 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  by  whose  per- 
fidy Dion  was  murdered  about  954  BC.  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — Plutarch. 

DION  CASSI IS,  also  named  Cocceius,  or 
Cocceianus,  an  ancient  historian,  was  bora  at 
Nictea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  of  which  his  father 
was  prefect  on  the  accession  of  Adrian.  He 
himself  enjoyed  the  senatorial  rank  under 
Commodus,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  consul- 
ate, as  it  is  supposed,  under  Severus.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  several 
provinces  ;  and  in  229  became  a  second  time 
consul,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Severus. 
1'he  rigorous  discipline  which  he  enforced 
among  the  Pannonian  legions,  having  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  the  soldiery  of  Rome,  the 
emperor  advised  him  to  retire  for  the  remainder 
of  his  consulship  into  Campania,  which  ad- 
vice he  took  ;  and  afterwards  returning  to  his 
native  country,  passed  many  years  in  the  com 
position  of  a  history,  in  the  Greek  language, 
of  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
state  to  his  own  times.  It  is  divided  into 
eighty  books  or  decades,  of  which  nearly  thirty- 
four  are  lost ;  the  next  twenty-four  are  per- 
fect, but  of  the  remaining  twenty,  the  epitome 
of  them  made  by  Xiphilinus,  is  alone  pre- 
served. Although  all  that  is  lost  of  this  histo- 
rian is  to  be  regretted,  the  part  which  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  is  to  be 
the  most  lamented.  The  books  which  exist, 
begin  with  the  expedition  of  Lucullus  against 
Mithridates,  and  end  with  the  death  of  tha 
emperor  Claudius.  Promoted  and  favoured 
by  despotic  princes,  Dion  is  very  favourable  to 
Cresar  and  his  party,  and  grossly  depreciates 
Cicero,  Brutus,  Seneca,  and  others  of  a  free 
and  patriotic  spirit.  He  however  writes  in  a 
free  and  easy  style,  and  is  not  destitute  of  ju- 
dicious reflections.  The  best  editions  of  Dion 
Cassius  are  those  of  Leunclavius,  Hanov.  1592, 
and  of  Reimaros,  Hamburg,  1750,  t  vols. 
folio.  Besides  his  history,  Suidas  ascribes  to 
Dion  "  The  Life  of  Arrianus  ;"  "  The  Ac- 
tions of  Trajan,"  and  certain  "  Itineraries,"-— 
I'ahric.Bibl.  Gwtca. 

DIONIS  (Peter)  a  French  surgeon  of 
eminence  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  surgeon  in  ordinary  to 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  queen  of  Fnoca> 
and  others  of  the  royal  family  j   tod  wft 
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Appointed  by  Louis  XIV  anatomical  and  surgi- 
cal demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  du  Hoi,  at  Paris. 
He  died  in  1718.  His  professional  works 
were  formerly  held  in  much  estimation  ;  and 
his  "  Anatomie  de  I' Homme  suivant  la  Circu- 
lation du  Sang,"  1690,  Bvo,  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  including  the  Tartarian, 
into  which  a  version  was  made  by  father  Pa- 
rennin,  a  Jesuit,  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  of 
China. — Moreri,    Biog.  Univ. 

DIONYSIUS  the  elder,  tyrant,  or  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  He  was  born  in  a  private 
station,  and  by  the  union  of  duplicity,  courage, 
and  address,  he  raised  himself  to  sovereign 

S>wer  on  the  ruins  of  his  country's  freedom, 
e  supported  himself  in  the  authority  he  had 
acquired  against  foreign  invaders  and  domestic 
enemies,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  to 
which  he  owed  his  exaltation,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  BC.  366,  in  the 
sixty- third  year  of  his  life.  His  suspicious 
jealousy  rendered  him  miserable,  in  spite  of  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  His  most  favoured 
friends  and  nearest  relations  were  the  objects 
of  his  distrust  and  apprehension,  and  he  never 
visited  even  his  wives  without  previously  search- 
ing their  apartments,  lest  weapons  for  his  de- 
struction should  be  concealed  in  them.  The 
bed -chamber  in  which  he  slept  was  secured 
against  access  from  without,  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  drawbridge.  His  strong  perception  of 
the  perils  by  which  the  sovereign  state  was 
surrounded,  is  illustrated  by  the  picturesque 
story  of  the  feast  of  Damocles,  one  of  bis 
courtiers.  This  man  having,  with  abject  flat- 
tery, expatiated  on  the  supreme  happiness  of 
kingly  power,  Dionysius  promised  that  he 
should  enjoy  it  for  one  day.  At  the  destined 
time  Damocles  was  placed  at  a  festive  board, 
spread  with  every  thing  which  could  delight 
the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  He  thought  him- 
self supremely  blest,  till  casting  a  look  to- 
wards the  ceiling,  he  beheld  a  pointed  sword, 
suspended  by  a  single  hair,  just  over  his  head. 
The  adventures  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  whose 
friendship  has  been  the  theme  of  a  modern 
tragedy,  as  well  as  of  many  earlier  compo- 
sitions, proves  that  Dionysius  was  not  deficient 
in  generosity  of  disposition.  He  had  also  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  aspired  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet.  A  disappointment  in  a  contest 
for  the  prize  of  poetical  excellence  at  the 
Olympic  games,  proved  a  very  serious  mortifi- 
cation to  him ;  and  the  flattering  reception  of 
a  tragedy  of  his  composition  by  the  Athenians, 
is  reported  to  have  elated  him  so  much,  that 
he  celebrated  his  success  by  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice and  a  public  entertainment,  at  which  he 
drank  so  in  temperately  as  to  bring  on  a  fatal 
disease. — Dionysius  the  Younger,  son  and 
successor  of  the  above,  whom  he  peaceably 
succeeded.  He  honourably  entertained  Plato, 
and  regained  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse  after 
the  death  of  Dion  ;  (See  Dion  ;)  but  was  a 
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replied — "The  ability  to  bear  h*  eL*s-;v! 
fortune."  The  time  of  his  death  is  vskum. 
— Plutarch.     Valerius  Maxtmus. 

DIONYSIUS  of  Halicarnassus.  inl- 
and critic,  was  a  native  of  Haiicimst 
in  Caria.  He  came  to  Home  in  the  r^ : 
Augustus,  BC.  30,  and  passed  nrj-stv:*. 
years  in  that  capital.  He  employed  Innsdfi. 
learning  the  Latin  language,  and  studyzri- 
Roman  historians,  from  whose  works  be  :■*■ 
piled  his  "  Roman  Antiquities. '*  in  r*^ 
books,  of  which  eleven  only  remain.  T>* 
include  the  period  to  the  abolition  of  thesi- 
tary  tribuneship,  AC.  312.  His  style  is  fc 
and  languid,  like  that  of  a  compiler;  bars 
the  originals  are  lost  whence  lie  drew  hi*  z± 
terials,  his  work  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  p* 
formance,  being  more  accurate  in  enrac^ 
than  Livy,  and  in  many  respects  morr  j-.-r- 
cious  and,  exact  in  lib  narrative.  Dkem 
was  also  a  writer  on  rhetorical  and  cisa 
subjects,  several  of  his  works  on  which  s? 
still  extant.  His  most  admired  piece  u  is 
way  is  "  De  Structura  Orationis,"  it?  U* 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Upton,  Ljncr. 
1702.  The  esteem  he  was  held  in  at  lux* 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  at  tbe  i. 
quest  of  Pompey  that  he  wrote  his  "  C«- 
parison  of  Ancient  Historians."  The  ber.^i- 
tions  of  all  the  works  of  Dionysius  are  ttae 
of  Hudson  Gr.  Lau  Oxford,  1704,  2  vols,  h 
ho ;  and  of  Reiske,  Gr.  Lat.  Leipf  1774. » 
vols.  8vo. — Fabric.  BibL  Gnrr.  Dibdin't  Lu- 
turn  ofHaruvod'i  Classics,     Saxii.  Oncm. 

DIONYSIUS,  named  Perifcetfs,  an  a- 
cient  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Alexandra, 
a  city  of  Susiana  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  Va- 
stus believes  him  to  have  been  the  person  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  as  sent  into  the  east  by  As- 
gustus  to  collect  information  previously  to  the 
journey  thither  of  Caius  Caesar ;  but  Scalier 
and  Salmasius  refer  him  to  the  reign  of  >lkr- 
cus  Aurelius  or  of  Severus.  His  work,  still  ei- 
tant,  is  entitled  ««  Periegeses,  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World,"  in  Greek  verse.  It  is 
chiefly  valued  as  a  relic  of  antiquity  ;  and  va- 
rious editions  of  it  have  been  published,  tie 
best  of  which  are  those  of  H.  Stephen,  4:o, 
1577 ;  of  Faber,  1676-1705  ;  and  of  Welb. 
Oxon.  1704-1710.— Vossius  Hist,  and  Pert. 
Gr&c.     Harwood's  Classics, 

DIONYSIUS  the  Areopagite,  so  called 
from  his  being  a  member  of  tnt  court  of  Areo- 
pagus at  Athens.  As  we  learn  from  Acts  xvii. 
34,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  St  Paul.  According  to  tradition, 
and  the  testimony  of  some  early  Christian  wri- 
ters, he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens ;  and 
the  same  authorities  add,  that  he  Buffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  During  the 
night  of  learning  a  great  number  of  writings 
were  circulated  under  his  name,  which  were 
collected  together  and  printed  at  Cologne  hi 
1536,  and  subsequently  at  Antwerp  in  1634* 
and  at  Paris  in  1646,  2  vols,  folio.  *l*bey  have 
now  for  a  long  time  been  deemed  spurious, 
although  the  learned  differ  in  respect  to  the 
times  and  authors  of  the  fabrication.  Ths 
most  probable  reasoning  however  fixes  thorn 
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el  th*  Utter  end  of  the  fifth  century. — Suidas. 
Cutt'i  liist.  Lit.     Lordlier' $  Cred.  part  ii. 

DIONYSIUS,  called  Exiguus,  or  the  Lit- 
tle, on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  stature, 
was  *  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  became  an  abbot  at  Rome.  Cassiodorus, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  speaks  highly  of 
his  learning  and  character.  At  the  request  of 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Salouac,  he  drew  up  a  body 
of  canons,  entitled  "  Collectio  sive  Codex 
Canon um  Ecclesiasticorum,  &c."  translated 
from  the  Greek,  containing  the  first  fifty  apos- 
tolical canons,  as  they  are  called,  with  those  of 
the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalce- 
don,  Sardis,  and  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  canons  of  certain  African  councils. 
He  afterwards  drew  up  a  collection  of  the 
decretals,  and  both  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bibliothcca  Juris  Canonici  Veteris,  of  J  us  tell. 
To  this  Dionysius  some  writers  ascribe  the 
mode  of  computing  the  time  of  Easter,  attri- 
buted to  Victorinus,  and  of  dating  from  the 
birth  of  Christ. — Cave'i  Hist.  Lit.  Huttons 
Math.  Diet. 

DIONYSIUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician, 
was  the  author  of  the  words  and  mu>ic  of  three 
hymns  addressed  to  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Ne- 
mesis. They  were  published  by  Vincent  Ga- 
lilei, at  Florence  in  1581,  and  again  by  Dr 
Fell,  at  Oxford  in  1672,  from  a  manuscript 
found  in  the  papers  of  archbishop  Usher,  It 
appears  by  the  notes,  that  the  music  of  these 
hymns  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic 
genus.  Galilei  asserts  that  he  had  them  from 
a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  copied  them  from 
an  ancient  Greek  MS.  in  the  library  of  cardi- 
nal St  Angelo  at  Rome,  which  MS.  also  con- 
tained the  treatises  of  music  by  Aristides. 
Quintilianus,  and  Bryennius,  since  published 
by  Mcibomius  and  Dr  Wallis.  The  Florentine 
and  Oxford  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
agree  ;  and  they  have  since  also  been  printed 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  French  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions." — Barney's 
Hist,  of  Mus. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ma- 
thematician, and  author  of  the  oldest  treatise 
on  algebra  which  is  now  extant ;  on  which 
account  he  has  been  deemed  the  inventor  of 
the  science.  The  time  of  his  existence  is  much 
disputed  ;  some  authors  placing  him  before 
the  Christian  era ;  others  in  the  reigns  of  Nero, 
and  the  Antonines ;  and  Saxius,  so  low  down  as 
the  fourth  century.  His  reputation  was  so 
high  among  the  ancients,  that  they  ranked 
him  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  ;  and  it  ap- 
}>ears  that  he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty- four.  He  wrote  thirteen  books  of  arith- 
metic or  algebra,  of  which  no  more  than  six, 
and  a  part  of  a  seventh,  have  been  published  ; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  a  Latin  version  only, 
at  Basle,  by  Xylander  in  1575.  The  same 
books  were  afterwards  published,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris  in  1621,  by  Uachet, 
an  erudite  Frenchman,  who  enriched  them 
with  very  learned  commentaries.  In  1670 
a  third  edition  of  them  was  also  published 
at  Toulon*,  with  the  notes  of  M.  de  Fcrmatt 
Suida*    Jfafeft'f  Moth,  Did, 
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DIOSCORIDES  (Pedacjus)  an  emfcent 
medical  and  botanical  writer  of  antiquity.  Ha 
was  a  native  of  Anaxarba  in  Cilicia ;  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
though  others  place  him  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Adrian.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  work  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  which  for  several  ages  waa 
copied  and  appealed  to  by  the  professors  of 
the  healing  art.  Six  or  seven  hundred  plants 
are  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  some  of  his 
prescriptions  have  descended  to  modern  times. 
The  best  edition  of  his  entire  works  is  that  of 
Saracenus,  Lyons,  1598,  folio. — Atkins  G. 
Biog. 

DIOTI  SALVI,  an  Italian  architect,  who, 
in  1152,  began  the  erection  of  the  baptistery 
of  Pisa,  which  he  finished  in  eight  years. 
This  structure  is  a  rotunda  of  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  cupola.  In  the  centre 
stands  an  octagonal  basin,  to  which  there  is 
an  ascent  by  three  steps.  Around  it  are  four 
handsomely  decorated  fountains.  Some  archi- 
tectural dilettante  consider  the  baptistery  now 
standing,  as  the  work  of  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  twelfth  century. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, 

DIPPEL  (Johv  Conrad)  a  German  phy- 
sician, chemist,  and  mystic,  who  styles  himself 
in  his  writings,  Christianus  Denwcritus,  He 
was  born  in  1672,  at  Frankenstein,  near  Darm- 
stadt, and  after  having  studied  divinity  at 
Giessen,  he  gave  physico-cliiromantic  lectures 
at  Strasburgh.  He  then  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Or- 
thodoxia  Orthodoxorura,"  and  another,  called 
"  Papismus  vapulans  Protestantium,"  abusiug 
the  Protestants.  In  1698  he  began  to  study 
medicine,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
alchymy.  G  ing  to  Berlin,  he  pretended  that 
he  could  discover  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  imprisoned 
in  1707.  On  being  liberated,  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  and  afterward*  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  still  pursued 
his  chemical  or  alchemical  researches.  In 
1711  he  took  the  degree  of  MD.  at  Ley  den  ; 
but  having  given  offence  by  his  improper  con- 
versation, and  by  publishing  a  book,  entitled 
"  Alea  Belli  Musselmannici,"  &c.  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Altona.  He  left  that  place 
for  Hamburgh,  and  was  there  arrested  and  de- 
livered to  the  Danish  authorities.  Being  tried 
and  convicted,  his  writings  were  burnt  by  the 
public  executioner,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  remained  in 
durance  seven  years,  when  he  was  set  free, 
at  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Denmark,  in 
1726.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Sweden  to 
attend  the  king,  who  was  ill ;  but  the  clergy 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  kingdom,  and  ho 
returned  to  Germany.  In  1733,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  of  his  death  being  circu- 
lated, he  published  a  sort  of  advertisement 
announcing  that  he  would  not  die  till  1808. 
The  event  however  speedily  falsified  the  pre* 
diction,  for  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  at 
the  castle  of  Witgenstein,  April  24th,  17  J4» 
A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Dippci  was 
published  in  3  vols.  4to,  in  1747.  A*  a  tinv 
mist  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  dispciyejr^ 
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of  Prussian  blue,  and  of  a  fluid  still  fermcd 
•■  DippiT*  Animal  Oil." — Aikin's  G.  VL>g. 

DISNK^  ^.Idiin)  a  lcan.cd  divine  and  ma- 
gistrate, was  burn  in  1677  at  IJnculn.  J  It* 
received  inMnu  lion  nt  the  grammar-school 
in  that  ri(y,  ami  finished  his  education  at  a 
private  acadt  my,  nmo;i£  the  prulestaul  di»M-n- 
ters,  to  which  bjdy  his  father  belonged,  lle- 
ing  designed  for  l lie  l.iw,  he  was  entered  at 
the  .Middle  Temple ;  hut  possessing  ;iti  easy  for- 
tune, he  did  not  follow  it  as  a  prufV^ion,  al- 
though it  enabled  him  to  become  a  very  able 
and  efleclivr  ma- ^t  rule.  At  the  a^e  of  forty- 
two  he  formed  ihi»  df>i^n  of  becoming  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  of  Kngland,  and  his  de- 
sign beiui;  waimly  applauded  by  Dr  ANake, 
archbishop  of  Cauuihurv,  he  was  ordained 
in  1 71*»,  and  in  the  .-ame  jear  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Croft,  and  rectory  of  kirkby, 
both  in  l.iuioltirdiire.  In  17-''J  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  viiara^e  of  St  Mary  at  Xottiug- 
ham,  where  he  remaiucd  until  his  death  in 
17'Jl.»-:>0.  He  is  the  author  uf  "  1'iimitia' 
Sacra',  or  the  Hi-fli'SK-:.*  of  a  devo  it  Soli- 
tude ;"  "  Flora,"  pi«  liud  to  a  translation  of 
llapin's  poem  on  Gardens;  "  Two  hh.-ays 
U]h>ii  the  Kwrutimi  uf  the  Laws  against  Immo- 
rality and  l'mfannii'SH  ;"  "  llrmarks  upon  a 
Sermon  preached  by  Dr  Sai  hcverell  ;'*  '•  I  he 
Genealogy  of  the  Ihnist*  of  lirmiMvick  ;"  **  A 
View  of  the  ancient  Laws  a-aiiiM*  Immorality 
and  l*rofanencss  :"  Sermons  on  particular  Oc- 
casion*."— /h"'^'.  Jb-if. 

DlSNF.Y  (John)  a  descendant  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  article,  was  bum  at  Lin- 
coln in  171(5,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  when  he  proceeded  to 
his  decree  of  Dl>.  lie  became  chaplain  to  l)r 
Law,  bishop  of  l'arli>h\  ai.d  vicar  of  Swiuderly 
in  his  native  county,  whh  hpi<'t'<rnu-iil  lu*  resign- 
ed in  17o\>,  in  imitation  of  his  frie;id,  Mr 
Lindsey,  in  consei|iu  «co  of  having  imUlud 
the  doctrines  of  I  murunison.  lie  was  first 
Uie  assistant,  ami  afterwards  the  sum  .s.-ur  of 
Air  l.imbev,  at  the  chapel  in  I's-i-x-strcit. 
Mr  Michael  Dodsuu  left  him  half  his  fortune, 
and  Mr  l!rand.lh>llis  his  sole  executor,  in  pure 
esteem  for  his  chaiacter,  being  no  way  related 
to  them.  Dr  Disney  published  memoirs  of 
both  his  benefactors,  hut  particulaily  of  Mr 
Hollis,  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  in  i>  vols. 
4to.  lie  was  also  author  of  several  printed 
tracts  and  sermons,  and  of  hiii^iaphical  sketches 
of  bishop  I  .aw,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr  Jortin.  and  other 
divines.  \h  Disney  died  in  lb*lo. — Annual 
Biog. 

DITIIMAR  (.U-sTi'sCiiniSToniEn)  a  Ger- 
man civilian  and  antiquary,  who  was  a  native 
of  Rottenburg  in  llei*e,  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Marpurg  and  Ley  den.  lie 
afterwards  travelled  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
as  tutor  to  tho  son  of  the  president  Van 
Danckelmann  ;  and  at  length  settled  at  Frank- 
fort on  tho  Oder,  where  he  became  professor 
of  history,  and  obtained  other  appointments. 
He  died' in  1737,  a^ed  sixty-six.  Dithmor 
was  the  author  of  many  learned  works,  among 
Which  are— "Gregorii  VII.  Tontiiici  Vita;" 
"  Delineatio   llistoria    Brandenburgensia  j" 
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"  C.  Corn.    Taciti  Germania,  en  pp 

ct  pra^matiro  Comnieniario  ; '    "  A: 
dm  lion  to  Political  Lconomv.  vithiCuL? 
of  tho   U-e-t  J}ookti   on   the  5»i»b;>\L*   !-•« 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  wi>  it  'Aiv 
and  it  jiussed  through  many  ejiiiss*.— i. -*- 
Vha  lit  pi  c 

DilllMAR  or  DI  ETUI" MAR. -.  | 
Mershurg,  in  tlie  tdeveuth  centuiv,  aGcsi 
historian.  He  wu  the  sr-n  uf  Si^ir-i, --: 
of  Saxony,  and  Laving  embraced  '.L-.-  z^jl 
profession,  he  became  prior  of  a  n-x^r 
and  in  1U 18  was  rai»ed  to  the  i-jukop-i. 
hy  the  emj^eror  Henry  II.  lit  wtu>  iv= 
nicle,  in  seven  book*,  compmin^  the  mtj 
the  German  emperors,  Henry  1,  U'.bi-, 
111,  and  1  lenry  1 1.  This  w;  irk.  wlii*.;  » . :  I 
pused  in  Latin,  Las  been  published  to  -. 
froi,  liebnitz,  and  other  editors., 
died  in  ItVJU. —  Moreri. 

Dirri'.RS   (Carl   von)  a  German  caj 
cian  and  composer  of  great  cmir.rut,l*.-.:j 
17J0.     In  1770  his  merits  and  taints  it::  4 1 
the  emperor  to  ennoble  him  by  the  tide  vf:l 
ron  Dittendorf,  and    to  numinate  l.im  f    i 
ran^ership  of  certain    forests  j     shurJc  iii 
which,  the  bishop  of  Kresl.iu  appciattiilr: 
the  hupcrintcndcriicc    of   his  chajK'l.    I>:.z 
ney  describes  him  as  living  in  K92  it  .^i 
frpU-ndoar,  on    his  own   estate  n^ar  \.=x 
Few  of  his  works   havo   been  publish:  - ;  -jt 
all  those  which   have   appeared,  hute  xrzi.* 
the  highest  celebrity,   i'£]iecially  hft«L  fjv 
phonies,  composed, 'it   is   said,  freni  th-  .  • 
predion  made  ujKm    bis    feelings   by  Ui«- 
.Meiaiuorphoses.      The  oratorio  of  "1j»il ■* 
compOM'il  in  the  year  17H0,  and  that  of  "'J: 
Donor  und    der   -Apotheker."    jierfoncei  i 
Vienna  in   l?8o\   uhich    latter  is  vmsda . 
his  chef  a'auire,   also  contributed  mainly  ". 
racing  him  to  the  high  rank   he  htldrjL 
profession.     The  time  of  bis  decease  is  utt-.: 
tiiin. — liurtuy's  Hist.    Mus.        Ilwg.  Di;i. 
Mux. 

DITTO X  (IIl-mphrky)  a  writer  of  cou 
derahlo  talents  on  mathematics  and  thecl^ 
in  the  begiuuing  of  the  eighteenth  tentiu 
He  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and  was  e«:i 
cated  as  a  dissenting  minister,  in  which  *c 
tion  he  ottici.ttcd  for  some  \  car*  at  TuubriJ. 
in  Kent.  Ill  health  induced  him  to  reltDOJL 
the  pulpit:  ami  being  chosen  matbcxiuui 
ma-t  r  of  Christ's  Hospital,  through  the  r 
commendation  of  sir  Isaac  Xcwton,  he  residi 
there  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  foitv, 
17  hi.  His  mathematical  works  axe  valiiaM 
including  a  treatise  on  "  Fluxions  ;*'  «•  Gen 
ral  Laws  uf  Nature  and  Motion  "  aud 
"  Treatise  on  Perspective  ;"  besides  nape 
in  the  rhilosojihical  Transactions,  ilepr 
jeeted,  iu  conjunction  with  the  famous  hetcf 
dox  divine,  Will.  Whist  on,  a  method  of  di 
covering  the  longitude,  wliich  is  said  to  ha 
obtained  the  approbation  of  sir  Isaac  Xewtfl 
It  was  however  rejected  by  the  comxnissioc< 
of  the  lioard  of  longitude  j  which  circunuUnt 
together  with  the  public  ridicule  to  which  t 
projectors  were  exposed,  in  consequence  oi 
ludicrously  indecent  potm^  wiiitta  by  Di 
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wfft  is  asserted  to  hare  bo  affected  the  health 
spirits  of  Ditton,  as  to  occasion  his  death. 

[e  was  the  author  of  a  theological  production , 
■Jtn titled  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of 
--resus  Christ,"  Qvo.—Aikin't  G.  Biog. 
-  *■*     DI VINI  (Eustachio)  a  mathematician  and 
-*aatural  philosoper,  who  lived  at  Rome  about 
_  lie   middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    He 
— listing uished  himself  by  his  improvements  in 
ncoptical  instruments,  and  especially  by  the  con- 
-*£* traction  of    telescopes.      Huygens  however 
sfoaving  still  farther   improved  the  telescope, 
^discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn  ;  and  this  led  to 
.;:&  literary  controversy ;    for  Divini  not  being 
1  .aable  to  perceive  the  ring  with  bis  own  instru- 
ct xnents,  denied  its  existence,  and  wrote  two 
t  tracts  against  Huygens  on  the  subject.    The 
■,r„  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. — Moreri,    Hut- 
3,  ton's  Mathenu  Diet, 

■\       DLUGLOSS   (John  Loncinus)  a   Polish 
historian,  born  in  1415.     After  studying  at 
Cracow  and  other  places,  he  was  ordained  for 
■  g  the  priesthood,  and  patronised  by  Zbigneo,  bi- 
^  shop  of  Cracow,  who,  being  nominated  to  the 
-    cardinalate,  sent  Dlugloss  to  Rome  in  1449, 
n   to  negociate  relative  to  the  affair,  in  which  he 
i     succeeded.     He  went  afterwards  to  the  Holy 
s   Land ;  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  ho  was 
m    appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Casimir  IV* 
j    Having  opposed  the  royal  authority  in  an  ec- 
~    clesiastical  dispute,  he  was  banished  for  three 
=    years  ;  but  was  then  recalled  and  restored  to 
n     favour,  and  was  employed  in  several  negocia- 
„     tions  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     In  1480 
~     Dlugloss  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Leopold, 
but  he  died  in  that  year,  before  his  consecra- 
tion took  place.     He  is  principally  distinguish- 
ed as  the  author  of  a  chronicle,  entitled  "  J. 
Dluglossi,   seu   Longini    Historia    Polonica," 
comprising  the  annals  of  Poland  to  the  year 
1480.    He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
saints  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  his  native 
country. — Moreri, 

DOBSON  (WiLLiAM)an  English  painter,  was 
bora  in  London  in  1610.  He  studied  for  some 
time  under  Francis  Cleyn  ;  but  derived  more 
advantage  from  copying  some  pictures  of  Titian 
and  Vandyke,  whose  manner  he  caught  and 
retained.  Vandyke  struck  by  one  of  his  pic- 
tures in  a  shop  window,  enquired  after  the 
painter,  and  found  bim  working  is  a  garret. 
He  recommended  him  to  Charles  I,  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  former,  gave  Dobson  the  posts 
of  serjeant-painter  and  groom  of  his  chamber, 
and  took  him  with  him  to  Oxford,  where  he 
painted  several  of  the  court,  and  acquired 
great  reputation.  The  decline  of  the  royal 
cause,  joined  to  his  own  love  of  pleasure, 
caused  him  to  get  into  debt,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  from  which  he  was  liberated  by 
Mr  Vaughan  of  the  exchequer ;  and  he  died 
soon  after  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  He 
possessed  much  sweetness  of  touch,  fine  colour- 
ing, and  a  bold,  free  manner.-  He  painted 
both  history  aad  portraits,  but  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter.— Walpoles  Ante,  of  Paint,     Biog,  Brit, 

DOBSON  (Matthew,  MD.)  an  ingenious 
English  physician  and  natural  philosopher.  He 
m  engaged  in  medical  practice  at  Lirerpool* 
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and  afterwads  at  Bath,  whore  he  died  in  1764 
He  published,  in  1779,  "  A  medical  Commen* 
tary  on  Fixed  Air,"  8vo,  a  work  displaying 
luminous  and  original  views  of  science.  A  se- 
cond edition,  with  additions,  by  Dr  W.  Fal- 
coner, appeared  in  1785.  Dr  Dobson  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transac- 
tions he  furnished  several  important  contri- 
butions.— Lond,  Med,  Journ. — Dobson  (Su- 
sannah) wife  of  the  preceding,  was  a  woman 
of  highly  cultivated  talents.  She  published 
"The  Life  of  Petrarch,"  abridged  from  the 
French  of  the  abbe  de  Sade,  London,  1775,  S 
vols.  8vo ;  "  The  literary  History  of  the  Trou- 
badours ;  containing  their  Lives,  Extracts 
from  their  Works,  and  many  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Customs,  Morals,  and  History  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries ;  col- 
lected and  abridged  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
St  Palaye,"  1779,  8vo  ;  "  Memoirs  of  An- 
cient Chivalry,  &c.  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
St  Palaye,"  1784,  8?o  ;  and  a  translation  of 
Petrarch's  "  View  of  Human  life/'  1791, 
8vo.— Watt's  Bibl.  Brit, 

DOBREE  (Peter).    See  Appendix. 

DOD  (John)  usually  called  the  Decalogist, 
from  his  Commentary  on  the  Commandments, 
was  a  puritan,  and  was  born  at  Shotiedge  in 
Cheshire  in  1547.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Jesus'  college,  Cambridge,  and  taking  orders, 
became  minister  of  Hanwell  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  became  very  popular,  and  remained 
twenty  years  ;  but  owing  to  his  nonconformity  fat 
some  points,  he  was  suspended  by  Dr  Bridges, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  He  then  preached  at  Fen- 
nv-Compton,  and  next  at  Cannons  Asbby  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  again  sus- 
pended ;  and  during  his  suspension,  wrote  hie 
Commentary  on  the  Decalogue  and  Proverbs. 
In  1624  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Fawesley  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in 
1645.  i  His  works  are—'4  A  plain  and  familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,"  and 
"  A  plain  and  familiar  Exposition  of  certain 
Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs."  His  say- 
ings became  proverbial  >  and  printed  ia  a  small 
tract,  or  on  a  broad  sheet,  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  cottage.— Clark' t  Lives  of  Divines* 

DODD  (Ch  ablss)  a  Roman  catholic  divine, 
who  resided  at  Harrington  in  Worcestershire, 
where  he  died  in  1745.  He  was  author  of  a 
"  Church  History  of  England,"  in  3  vols.  fol. 
which  met  with  little  attention  when  publish- 
ed, but  it  has  since  risen  in  reputation.  It 
was  nominally  printed  at  Brussels,  and  bears 
the  date  of  1741-7.—- Berrington'B  Prs/.  to 
Mem,  of  Pansani. 

I  DODD  (Ralph)  a  civil  engineer,  the  ori- 
ginal projector  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames, 
and  various  other  public  works  of  importance* 


He  was  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and 
about  1790  he  was  in  the  metropolis  engaged 
as  a  student  of  historical  and  portrait  painting 
at  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and 
he  had  also  some  employment  connected  with 
the  shipping  which  visited  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. 8oon  after  the  period  aiwve-neationcsi, 
he  directed  h|0  attention  to  ike  impmnsJWM 


if  as*  Mucin   and  oUier  duties  of  a  civil  engi- 
er  ;  and  he  retiied  to  his  native  county  for 


the  purpose  of  prosecuting  hi*  profession.  In 
1795  he  published  an  "  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Canals  in  the  known  World,  with  Re- 
flexions on  the  great  Utility  of  Canals."  In 
1798  he  returned  to  London,  and  laid  before 
the  public  his  plan  for  a  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  which  was  approved  by  government ; 
but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  soon  after  its 
commencement,  from  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances over  which  the  engineer  had  no  con- 
trol.      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that         _ 

a  similar  scheme  is  at  present  being  executed   afterwards  at  Hinckley  in  Leicestentnie. 
under  the    direction  of  Mr  Brunei.     At  the 
same  period  Mr  Dodd  procured  an  act  of  par- 
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of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  DacbjiCsl 

wall,  and  Earldom  of  Chester,"  4to ;  "Opa 

touching    the   Antiquity,    Power,  6tc  4  al 

High  Court  of  Parliament,"  8vo;  and  -t 

nour's  Pedigree,"  8vo,  relating  to  degas*] 

nobility. — Wood's  A  then,  Oxon. 

DODDRIDGE  (Philip)  a  very 
dissenting  divine,  of  the  same  family  inch  a 
subject  of  the  preceding  article.  Hi*  bat 
was  a  tradesman  in  London,  and  he  wm  x: 
there  in  1702.  After  some  previous  «ic 
tion,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr  Jofct.;« 
nings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibwwu,c 

r  in  Leicestershire.  Is. 
his  tutor  he  succeeded  to  the  r 
removed   the  seminary  to  Hr*- 


the  death  of 
tuation,  but 


liament  for  making  a  canal  between  Gravesend  rough,  where  it  was  opened  at  Midssaar 
and  Chatham,  to  unite  the  rivers  Thames  and  ■  1729  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sum* 
Medway,  by  a  nearer  navigation  than  previ-  '  he  removed  to  Northampton.  There  b«  cat: 
ously  existed.  In  1799  he  printed  his  "  Let-  j  nued  to  reside  nearly  twenty-two  years,  ilh- 
ten  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of  Lon-  j  bis  station  as  a  minister  and  academical  p- 
don,  without  making  Wet  Docks."     Among ,  ceptor,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  u>4  * 


the  other  plans  and  projects  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  which  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, were  the  South   Lambeth  Water- works, 


vantage  to  those  tinder  his  care.  He  died  t* 
tober  26th,  1751,  at  Lisbon,  whither  brU 
gone  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  fan  tt 


the  Grand  Surrey  Canal,  the  East-London  Wa- 1  change  of  air,  in  a  pulmonic  complaint.  U  | 


ter- works,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge.  He  had 
also  a  share  in  the  improvement  of  steam- 
vessels  ;  and  the  first  impetus  to  the  scheme 
for  navigating  by  steam  in  England,  was  given 
by  a  patent  which  he  obtained  for  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Thames  from  London  to  Gravesend, 
which  however  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
But  the  Richmond  steam-boats  were  after- 
wards built  by  his  son,  Mr  George  Dodd,  the 
projector  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded his  bold  navigation  in  a  steam- vessel 
round  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  He 
became  at  length  the  victim  of  his  professional 
pursuits ;  for  being  on  a  journey  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  iron-masters  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
the  beginning  of  1822,  he  went  on  board  a 
steam-packet,  and  was  severely  wounded  by 
an  explosion  of  the  boiler.  From  the  effects 
of  this  accident  he  never  recovered  ;  but  after 
lingering  a  few  months,  died  at  Cheltenham 
in  April  1822.  His  ingenuity  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art  which  he  cultivated  was  indisputa- 
ble, and  few  persons  have  planned  more  works 
of  public  utility  and  importance  than  Mr 
Dodd  ;  but  a  fluctuating  temper  and  warmth 
of  manner  sometimes  precluded  the  execution 
of  his  schemes,  and  thus  prevented  him  from 
enriching  himself  or  his  family  by  his  exer- 
tions.— Lit.  Gaz.     Edit. 

DODDRIDGE  or  DODERIDGE  (sir 
John)  an  English  judge,  distinguished  for  his 
writings  on  juridical  history  and  archaeology. 
He  was  a  native  of  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.  Hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  made  Ser- 
jeant in  1605,  and  afterwards  solicitor-general. 
In  1613  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  dying  in  1628,  he 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter. 
Among  his  published  works,  which  are  ra- 
ther numerous,  are—"  The  complete  Parson/' 
•  treatise  on  iluurb  livings ;  "  Hie  History 


his  death  the  academy   was  removed  to  Dfr 
ventry,  and  was  placed  under  the  superiotraJ- 
ence  of  Dr  Caleb  Ashworth,  a  baptist  dwx 
of  some  learning,  who  conducted  it  till  bn  ^ 
cease  in  1775.      Dr  Doddridge  distmguuW 
himself  by  a  commentary  on  the  N*»ir  Tes> 
ment,  published  under  the  ride  of  the  "  Fa- 
mily Expositor,"    which     became  detent* 
popular,  and  has  gone  through  many  edition. 
After  his  death  appeared  a  *'  Coarse  of  lec- 
tures on  the  principal  Subjects  of  Pneumtto- 
logy,  Ethics,  and  Divinity  ;  with  References 
to  the  most  considerable  Authors  on  each  of 
those  Subjects,"  4to,  1763  ;  republished,  wiri 
improvements,  by  Dr  Kippis  in  1794,  2  vos. 
8vo.    Dr  Doddridge  was  also  the  author  of 
sermons,  hymns,  devotional  treatises,  &c— 
Aikint  G.  niog. 

DOD1NGTON  (George  Bubs)  lord  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  was  the  son   of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune ;  or  as  others  say,  of  an  apothecary, 
named  Bubb,  who  married  into  a  wealthy  fa- 
mily in  Dorsetshire.     He  was  born  in  1691, 
and  appeals  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford 
In  1715  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Winchelsea,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.     In  1720,  by  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  George  Doing  - 
ton,  Esq.  of  Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire,  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  very  large  estate,  and  took 
the  surname  of  Dodington.     In   1724,  having 
closely  connected  himself  with  the  ministry  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  appointed  a  lord 
of  the  treasury,   and  obtaJhea  the    lucrative 
office  of  clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland,    He  how- 
ever some  time  afterwards  joined  the  opposition 
against  that  minister,  and  on  the  tall  of  Wal- 
pole, became  treasurer  of  the   navy.      Thu 
party  he   also  quitted,    in  order  to  lead  the 
opposition  under  Frederic,  prince  of   Wale*, 
whose  death  for  some  time  arrested  Las  iuter- 
ested  and  venal  career;  but  in  1755  he  ac- 
cepted his  former  post  of  treasurer  of  the  awv/ 
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AZ&tx  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  but  lost  it  the 
following  year.    On  the  accession  of  George 
HI,  he  whs  early  received  into  the  confidence 
"»f  lord  Bute  ;  and  in  1761  was  advanced  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Melcombe,  but 
lie  obtained  no  post,   and  died  the  following 
year,  at  his  house  at  Hammersmith,  July  28, 
1762.     This  versatile  politician  was  generous, 
magnificent,  and  convivial  in  private  life,  and 
the  patron  or  friend  of  Young,  Thomson,  Glo- 
wer,  Fielding,  Bentley,    Voltaire,    Lyttelton, 
and  Chesterfield,  who,  with  many  of  meaner 
pretensions,  mingled  at  his  hospitable  table. 
Thomson  addressed  to  him  the  first  edition  of 
his  Summer,  but  never  repeated  the  dedica- 
tion in  any  of  the  subsequent  ones.       Lord 
IVIelcombe's  own  pretensions  to  literature  were 
exhibited    in    some    political   memorials  and 
pamphlets ;  and  some  poetry  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  the   French   call  Vers  de  Societe  ; 
and  among  the  rest  an  Epistle  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection,  which 
he   afterwards  addressed  mutatis  mutandis  to 
lord  Bute.     He  will  however  always  be  best, 
if  not  most  creditably  known,  by  his  celebrated 
Diary,  published  in  1784,  by  Henry  Penrud- 
dock  Wyndham,  Esq.     A  more  curious  expo- 
sition of  avarice,  vanity,  servility,  and  selfish- 
ness, as  a  place-hunter  and  trading  politician, 
has  seldom  been  exhibited ;    and  it  will  for 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  a  self-recorded  and  seemingly  uncon- 
scious prostration  of  honourable    ana   manly 
feelings  to  the  acquirement  of  place,  emolu- 
ment, and  court  favour.    He  had  no  children  ; 
and  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  devolved  to  Thomas 
Wyndham,    Esq.    of    Hammersmith. — Diary. 
Life  of  Cumberland.     Coie's  Life  of  Walpole. 

DODSLEY  (Robert)  an  ingenious  poet 
and  dramatist  of  the  last  century,  who  emerged 
from  obscurity  by  his  own  exertions.  He  was 
born  of  parents  in  humble  life,  at  Mansfield  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1703.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  stocking-weaver,  but  left  that  labo- 
rious employment  for  menial  servitude.  Be- 
coming footman  to  the  lion.  Mrs  Lowther,  he 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  "  The  Muse  in  Livery,"  which  at- 
tracted public  favour,  less  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  than  from  the  situation  of  the  author. 
His  next  effort  was  "  The  Toy-shop,"  a  dra- 
matic satire  on  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
time.  Pope  was  induced  to  patronise  this 
piece,  and  through  his  influence  it  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  1735.  It  bad  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  Dodsley  was  enabled,  by  means  of 
his  profits  as  an  author,  to  set  up  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  Pall-Mall,  which  ultimately  proved  a 
very  prosperous  concern.  Proceeding  in  his  lite- 
rary career,  he  wrote  the  farce  of  '•  The  King 
and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  founded  on  an 
old  ballad,  which  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
produced  a  sequel  to  it,  called  "  Sir  John 
Cockle  at  Court."  In  1741  he  brought  out  a 
musical  piece,  entitled  "  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green  ;"  and  in  1745  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  on  the  stage  a  new  species 
of  pantomime,  in  "Rex  et  Pontifex."  A 
tytii  BiAjquo  in  honour  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
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Chapelle,  appeared  in  1749.  His  next  work 
was  <*  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  a  well- 
known  collection  of  moral  maxims.  He  wrote 
a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Cleone,"  which  bad 
some  success  on  tbe  stage,  but  possesses  no 
extraordinary  merit.  A  selection  of  Fables  in 
prose,  with  an  iugenious  "  Essay  on  Fable," 
prefixed,  was  one  of  his  latest  productions. 
Having  acquired  a  competent  fortune  by  his 
double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller, 
he  retired  from  business  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  exertions.  He  died  at  Durham,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mr  Spence,  September 
25th,  1764.  Besides  his  original  works,  he 
has  the  credit  of  having  planned  "  The  Pre- 
ceptor;"  the  "  Collection  of  Old  Plays  ;"  12 
vols.  12moj  and  the  "  Collection  of  Poems 
by  different  Hands,"  6  vols.  ISmo. — Biog. 
Brit.     Bio*.  Dram. 

DODSWORTH  (Roger)  an  antiquarian 
and  topographical  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  remarkable  for  his  industry  and  re- 
search. He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1585, 
and  died  in  August  1654.  He  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  the  ««  Monasticon  Anglica- 
nura"  of  Dugdale  ;  and  he  made  collections 
relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  county,  amounting  to  1£2  vols,  folio, 
of  his  own  writing ;  with  original  MSS.  con- 
sisting of  40  vols.  more.  They  are  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  there 
are  many  transcripts  from  them  at  the  British 
Museum. — Gough's  British  Topography. 

DODSON  (Michael)  an  English  banister, 
was  born  at  Marlborough  in  1732.  He  stu- 
died under  his  uncle,  sir  Michael  Foster,  and 
after  being  admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
practised  with  reputation  as  a  special  pleader, 
but  was  not  called  to  the  bar  until  1783.  He 
died  in  1799.  His  legal  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination were  highly  estimated.  Mr  Dod- 
son  published  a  new  edition  of  justice  Foster's  re- 
port of  the  trials  of  the  rebels.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  his  uncle,  sir  Michael  Foster.  In  1 790, 
after  many  years  study,  he  published  a  "  New 
Translation  of  Isaiah,"  in  which  he  took  more 
freedoms  with  the  text  than  were  justifiable 
by  sound  criticism,  and  which  induced  an  able 
answer  from  Dr  Sturges,  in  "  Short  Remarks 
on  a  New  Translation  of  Isaiah,"  to  which 
Mr  Dodson  replied  with  candour,  in  "  A  Letter 
to  the  rev.  Dr  Sturges,  ore." — Aikin's  G.  Biog. 

DODWELL  (Henry)  a  critic  and  theolo- 
gical writer,  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1641 ,  and  owing  to  family 
misfortunes  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  early  subjected  to 
a  life  of  want  and  dependance.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  his  mother's  brother,  at  length  sup- 
plied his  necessities,  and  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain some  education.  In  1656  he  became  a 
student  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application,  and 
was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  This  station  he 
resigned  in  1666,  because  he  had  scruples  re- 
lative to  tbe  lawfulness  of  taking  orders  in  the 
church,  as  enjoined  by  the  statutes  of  the  al- 
lege.   Ha  then  visited  England,  and  for 
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Cfcn*  resided  at  Oxford,  that  be  might  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  uaing  the  public 
library.  Returning  to  Ireland,  he  began  his 
career  of  authorship  with  a  preface  to  a  theo- 
logical tract  of  his  tutor,  Dr  Steam.  His  next 
production  was  entitled  "Two  Letters  of  Ad- 
rice  j  1.  for  the  Susception  of  Holy  Orders ; 
8.  for  Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as 
are  rational."  To  the  second  edition  of  this 
work,  1681,  was  annexed  a  Discourse  on  the 
Phoenician  History  of  Sanchoniathon,  which  he 
deemed  spurious.  In  1674  he  came  again  to 
England,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he 
continued  to  employ  his  pen.  In  1688  he 
was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  history  at 
Oxford,  and  was  also  incorporated  MA.  there. 
After  the  Revolution  his  high-church  princi- 
ples inducing  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
nonjurors,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  ;  and 
he  then  retired  to  the  village  of  Cookham,  near 
Maidenhead  in  Berkshire,  where,  and  at 
Shottesbrooke,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  he 
resided  chiefly  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1711.  He  produced  a  multitude  of  works 
relating  to  theological  and  classical  literature. 
Of  these,  the  most  valuable  is  entitled  "De 
veteribus  Graecorum,  llomanorumque  Cyclis, 
obiterque  de  Cyclo  Judauorum  yEtate  Christi, 
Dissertationes  X.  cum  Tabulis  necessariis, 
etc."  folio  :  and  another,  entitled  "  An  Epis- 
tolary Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  Princi- 
ple naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized  actu- 
ally by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or 
to  reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  divine  bap- 
tismal Spirit ;  where  it  is  proved  that  none 
have  the  Power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 
mortalizing Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but 
only  the  Bishops."  The  last-mentioned 
work  gave  rise  to  a  warm  controversy, 
and  subjected  the  author  to  much  obloquy. 
The  moral  conduct  of  Mr  Dodwell  was  emi- 
nently virtuous,  and  his  diposition  was  amia- 
ble ;  but  his  piety  too  much  approached  that 
of  the  ascetics,  to  merit  unqualified  approba- 
tion.— Henuy  Dodwell,  his  eldest  son,  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  where  he  does  not  ap- 

{>ear  to  have  attained  much  distinction.  He 
lad  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  turn  for  ab- 
stract speculation,  with  less  learning,  and 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  •*  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument,"  published  anony- 
mously in  1742.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  a  covert  attack  on  revealed  religion  ; 
and  as  such  it  provoked  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  answers  from  the  dissenting  and  na- 
tional clergy.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce,  on  its  first  institu- 
tion. His  death  took  place  in  1763. — Wil- 
liam Dodwell,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Shottesbrooke  in  1709, 
and  received  a  clerical  education  at  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  MA.  in  1732.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  successively 
rector  of  Shottesbrooke,  vicar  of  Bucklersbury, 
and  White  Waltham,  prebend  and  canon  of 
Salisbury,  and  archdeacon  of  Berks.  He  died 
in  iZUknJHa  formed  a  sort  of  literary  counter- 
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part  to  his  brother,  possessing  mi  kno( 
than  natural  talent.  His  principal  enema  i 
an  author  depend*  on  his  tracts  agab&L* 
Conyers  Middleton  on  Miracles;  and  bn* 
wrote  an  answer  to  his  brother's  aaanw* 
pamphlet. — Biog.  Brit* 

DOGGET  (Thomas)  a  celebrated  isi& 
ginal  comic  actor,    was  born  at  Dublin,  at  i 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    K*  ix- 
came  joint  patentee  with  Wilts  and  Gbbcu 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  where    he  took  tbe  k* 
in  a  forcible  line  of  broad  comedy  fa  ear. 
years.      He  retired  early  from  the  stage  «i  i 
a  handsome  fortune,  and  died  at  Dtlas  j  I 
Kent  in  1721.     Dogget  was  very  indepeaffs  I 
in  spirit,  and  so  zealous  a  whig,  that  m  {rk  1 
to  commemorate  the  day  on  which  Georje  1  I 
acceded  to  the  throne,    he  left  a  sum  to  p-  I 
vide  a  coat  and  badge   to  be  rowed  for  oy  ii  I 
young  watermen,  on   every   first  of  Au^tst.  I 
the  candidates  for  which   prize,  accord^-  1 
the  rules  of  the  match,   set  out  oo  a  s^ai  ft 
given,  when  the  tide  is  strongest  against  thts,  ■' 
and  row  from  the  Old  Swan  at  London  ttnJj?. 
to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsea*       Dogget » 
the  author  of  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Coo- 
try  Wake,"  reduced  to  a  farce,  and  oftea  per- 
formed some  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "  lloo 
in  the  Well."—  Cibbers  ApoL      Bio*.  Dram. 

DOLCE  (Carlo  or  Carlino)  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1616,  *al 
studied  under  Vignali.  At  the  early  ageef 
eleven  years  he  distinguished  himself  by  i 
whole* length  figure  of  St  John,  and  his  sabtt- 
quent  productions  placed  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  painters.  His  style  is  soft,  tender,  and 
highly  finished  ;  his  colouring  transparent,  aii 
his  management  of  the  chiaro-scuro  very  (be ; 
but  he  is  censured  for  the  great  labour  bestow- 
ed upon  his  pictures,  his  carnations  haviag 
more  the  appearance  of  ivory  than  of  fltfh. 
He  chiefly  painted  sacred  history.  His  death 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  chagrin  at 
seeing  Luca  Giordano  despatch  more  work  m 
four  or  five  hours,  than  he  could  have  done  in 
as  many  months ;  it  did  not  however  take 
place  until  his  seventieth  year,  in  1686. — PiBc- 
ington* 

DOLCE  (Ludovico)  a  copious  writer  of  an 
ancient  family,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1608. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  grammarian,  orator, 
poet,  historian,  translator,  compiler,  editor, 
and  commentator ;  but  his  works,  which  are 
very  numerous,  have  not  gained  him  much 
fame.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are 
the  following — "  Dialogo  della  pittura  intito- 
latol'Aretino,"  1557  ;  "L'Acbille  e  lEaea; 
"  Cinque  primi  canti  del  Sacripante  ;"  *'  Pri- 
maleone  ;'*  "  La  Prima  lmprese  del  coote 
Orlando."  His  principal  biographical  work  is 
"  A  Life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.M  He  also 
composed  some  tragedies,  and  published  ver- 
sions of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  &c.  Dolce  died  of  a  dropsy 
in  1568. — Moreri.     Tiraboxhi, 

DOLET  (Stephen)  a  learned  Frenchman 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  1509.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  and  Pa- 
dua, and  became  secretary  to  the  French 
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Ctcnt  at  Venice,  where  he  improved  himself  in 
rlassical  literature  under  Egnatius.      On  his 

•i-eturn  to  France,  he  repaired  to  Toulouse  to 
^ "study  the  law;  but  taking  great  freedoms  in  a 

literary  controversy  with  the  bigotted  parlia- 
s  nriejit  of  that  place,  he  was  banished  from  Tou- 
»=»  liouse,  and  repaired  to  Lyons,  where  he  pub- 
fealished  many  works  in  theology,  philosophy, 
sspolite  literature,  and  poetry,  which  procured 
slifiim  great  distinction.  He  was  however  to 
^.addicted  to  literary  warfare,  that  he  was  al- 
x:\vays  engaged  in  it ;  and  a  serious  quarrel  en- 

a  suing  on  one  occasion,  he  killed  his  antago- 
x  i  nist.  .  Iu  this  emergency  lie  fled  to  Paris,  and 
amr  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Francis  I, 

1  5  the    zealous   patron  of    men  of  letters,   who 
t  granted  his  pardon.       He  then  returned   to 

i  i  Lyons,  iu  which  ci$  he  commenced  printer 
A)  and  bookseller,  and  by  his  labours  Uie  inter- 
-  :  eats  of  literature  were  much  advanced,  the 
f*i  atudy  of  the  Latin  language  benefited,  and 
m-  t  his  native  tongue  improved  and  polished.  He 
p»  still  however  excited  enmity  by  the  freedom 
^  of  his  opinions,  and  the  carelessness  with  which 
L  he  avowed  them,  until  the  monks,  exasperated 
K  at  his  exposure  of  their  frauds  and  impostures, 
k  i  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  suffi- 
ri  cient  in te i  est  to  get  released  in  the  first  in- 
j^  stance,  on  a  promise  of  behaving  like  a  good 
,  3    catholic  ;  but  was  soon  confined  again.     Cou- 

2  triving  to  escape,  he  took  refuge  for  some 
.  time  in  Switzerland;  but  returning  in  1545, 
a     was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  inquisitors, 

in  whose  sanguinary  and  inhuman  court  he 
t  was  found  guilty  of  atheism,  and  condemned 
to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution  in  1546,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  works  of  this  unfortunate 
scholar  are  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here, 
but  the  catalogue  will  be  fouud  in  Niceron. 
They  are  exceedingly  scarce  ;  most  of  them, 
even  when  purely  philological,  having  been 
burnt  by  the  sentence  of  the  divines  of  Paris. 
They  still  however  exist,  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
genius  of  the  individual,  and  the  barbarity  of 
his  age. — Moreri.     Nictron.     Saxii  Onom. 

DOLLOND  (John)  an  eminent  optician 
of  French  descent,  was  born  in  Spitalfields  in 
1706.  He  was  brought  up  a  silk-weaver,  and 
carried  on  that  business  for  many  years  ;  but 
finding  it  little  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  op- 
tics, and  astronomy,  and  at  last  commenced 
optician,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldest  son, 
Peter.  His  first  attention  was  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  refracting  telescopes,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  vol.  xlviii j  and  he  soon 
after  communicated  his  discovery  of  the  mi- 
crometer, as  applied  to  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Mr  Dollond  next  engaged  in  a  defence  against 
Euler,  of  Newton's  doctrine  of  refraction, 
which  correspondence  was  also  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  made 
many  experiments  on  this  subject,  lor  which 
he  received  from  the  Royal  Society,  sir  God- 
frey Copley's  medal.  He  next  constructed 
object  glasses,  in  which  the  different  refran- 
pbility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  corrected,  to 
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which  the  name  of  achromatic  was  given  ft/ 

Dr  Bevis,  on  account  of  their  being  free  Ann 
the  prismatic  colours.  This  telescope  being 
made  public,  excited  the  jealousy  of  philoso- 
phers at  home  and  abroad,  who  pretended  to 
doubt  its  reality,  and  then  endeavoured  to  find 
a  previous  inventor ;  hut  Mr  Peter  Dollond 
stated  and  vindicated  his  father's  right  to  the 
discovery,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1789.  In  1761  Mr  Dollond  was 
elected  FRS.  and  appointed  optician  to  the 
king,  but  did  not  enjoy  these  honours  long, 
dying  of  apoplexy  in  the  same  year. — Life  by 
Dr  K*Un. 

DOLLOND  (PeteiO  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1730.  In  1765  he  com- 
municated a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  upon 
his  improvement  of  telescopes,  and  another  in 
1772  on  his  additions  and  alterations  to  H ad- 
ley's  quadrant.  He  also  gave  a  description 
of  his  equatorial  instrument  for  correcting  the 
errors  arising  in  altitude  from  refraction.  In 
1789  he  published  "  Some  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery made  by  his  Father  in  refracting  Tele- 
scopes," as  mentioned  above.  He  died  in 
18*0.— Gent.  Mag. 

DOLOMIEU  (Dkodatus  Guy  Sii.vanus 
Tancred  Gratkt  de)  a  celebrated  French 
mineralogist.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  which  he  left  in  conse- 
quence of  having  killed  one  of  his  comrades, 
for  which  ho  received  sentence  of  death, 
afterwards  commuted  for  that  of  banishment* 
He  went  to  Metz,  where  he  studied  natural 
history  and  chemistry  ;  and  subsequently  he 
published  some  works  which  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  geological  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  literary  men  who  accompanied 
Buonaparte  in  his  Egyptian  expedition ;  and 
on  his  return,  Dolomieu  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  in  a  dungeon  at  Messina,  by  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Naples.  He  owed 
his  liberation  to  the  good  offices  of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  interested  himself  in  his  behalf  on 
account  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  science. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  Mount  Simplon,  whence  he  returned 
with  a  rich  addition  to  his  mineral ogical  cabi- 
net. A  disease,  which  appears  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  his  harsh  treatment  in  prison, 
occasioned  his  death  in  December  1801.  His 
principal  productions  are — "  Voyage  aux  lies 
de  Lipari ;"  "  Memoire  snr  le  Tremblement 
de  Terre  de  la  Calabrie  ;"  "  Memoire  sur  les 
lies  Ponces,  et  Catalogue  raisonne'  de  l'Etna ;" 
and  a  treatise  "  Sur  la  Philosophic  Minera- 
logique." — Nouv.  Vict.  Hist. 

DO  MAT  (John)  an  eminent  French  law- 
yer, who  was  born  in  the  province  of  Anvergne 
in  1695.  His  education  was  superintended  by 
his  great  unci*,  father  8irmond ;  and  having 
studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  he  practised  as  a 
counsellor  with  great  reputation.  At  length 
he  obtained  the  office  of  king's  advocate  in  the 
presidial  court  of  Clermont,  and  held  it  for 
thirty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  Do- 
mat  composed  a  systematic  treatise,  entitled 
"  Les  Loix  Civiles  dans  leur  Ordre  natare*," 
published  in  1694,  3  vols.  4^;  and  after  hfc 
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death  appeared  three  volume*  more,  on  pub- 
lic law,  &.c.  Aq  improved  edition  of  Uii  works 
was  published  in  1777,  and  there  U  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  them,  1720,  2  vols,  folio. — 
Moreri. 

DOMENICHINO,  the  name  among  artists 
of  Domenico  Zampieri,  a  painter  of  great 
eminence,  born  at  Bologna  in  1581.  He  was 
sent  to  school,  first  to  Calvasi,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Caracci.  From  the  slowness  of  his  per- 
formance he  was  named,  by  liis  fellow-stu- 
dents, the  ox  of  painting  ;  but  Annibal  Caracci 
predicted  that  the  ox  would  "  plough  a  fruit- 
ful field."  Having  contracted  a  great  friend- 
ship for  Albano,  he  joined  him  at  Rome,  and 
his  former  master,  Annibal  Caracci,  jealous  of 
Guido,  procured  for  him  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  pictures  for  a  Roman  church,  which 
had  been  promised  to  that  great  painter.  It 
was  a  custom  with  Domenichino  to  assume 
for  a  time  the  passion  he  was  depicturing ;  so 
that  while  working  by  himself,  he  was  often 
heard  to  laugh,  weep,  and  talk  aloud,  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  induced  a  stranger  to 
suppose  him  a  lunatic.  The  effect  was  how- 
ever such,  that  few  painters  have  surpassed 
him  in  lively  representation.  liis  Communion 
of  St  Jerome  has  been  reckoned  by  some  con- 
noisseurs, the  next  piece  in  merit  to  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raphael  ;  and  the  History  of 
Apollo,  which  he  painted  in  ten  frescoes,  for 
cardinal  Aldobrandini,  is  also  much  admired. 
Although  a  modest  and  inoffensive  man, 
liis  superior  merit  excited  so  much  envy 
that  he  retired  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  married,  and  employed  himself  two 
years  on  his  famous  picture  of  the  Ro- 
sary. He  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Rome 
by  Gregory  XV,  who  created  him  his  first 
painter,  and  architect  of  the  Vatican.  Losing 
this  post  after  the  Pope's  death,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Naples,  to  paint  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  ;  but  here  he  encountered  a  jea- 
lousy so  rancorous,  that  his  life  became  alto- 
gether embittered  by  it ;  and  so  great  was  his 
dread  of  poison,  that  he  prepared  all  his  eata- 
oles  with  his  own  hand.  He  died  in  1641,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  Domenichino,  who  under- 
stood every  branch  of  his  art,  produced  nothing 
excellent  without  study  and  labour;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  great  premeditation,  no 
painter  has  given  his  pieces  more  of  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  his  designs  are  correct ;  and  he  succeed- 
ed equally  in  the  grand  and  the  tender.  Near 
fifty  of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved. — D'Ar- 
genviile,  Vies  de  Peint,  Tiraboschi.  Pilk~ 
ington. 

DOMINIC  DE  GUZMAN,  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  catholic  calendar,  and  founder  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  uas  born  in  1170,  at 
Calarogo  in  Old  Castile.  Having  finished  his 
studies  and  taken  his  degrees,  he  became  ca- 
non of  Osma,  and  accompanying  the  bishop 
of  that  see  on  an  embassy  to  the  earl  of  La 
Marche,he  was  grieved  to  behold  the  pi  ogress 
of  what  he  deemed  the  heresy  of  the  Albi- 
Smitten  with  a  desire  to  recover  these 
p  to  the  catholic  fold,  he  repaired  to 
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Rome,  and  offered  his  services  to  ttw  pwi! 
a  mission  for  that  purpose.     In  the  fat  i 
stance,  he  confined  himself  to  persuaacc  r 
pious  frauds  in  the  way  of  miracles ;  bctjai 
ing  these  ineffectual,  he  called  in  secahr t 
and  a  bloody  crusade  and  military  staffer 
became  the  principal  characteristics  of  as  q» 
tolic  mission.     Appointed  inquisitor  of  Li- 
guedoc  by  the  pope,  his  zeal  wasredoehk,t 
and  the  catholics  'were   excited  by  pknino-:- 
dulgences,  to  destroy  the  miserable  Aib^rM 
by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  such  actions  were  pe- 
netrated at  his  instigation,   according  to  it 
most  faithful  historians  of  the  times,  as  «it 
to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  ccupted  m 
infamy  and  execration.      It  was  while  in  In- 
guedoc  that  he   laid  die  foundation  of  u*  a 
der  of  preaching  friars,  wJsich  was  establish 
by  a  bull  of  pope  I  ion  on  us  in  1217.    Of  & 
order  he  was  the  first  general,  and  none  hv 
enjoyed  a  liigher  degree  of  power  and  nak- 
rity  than  the  Dominicans,  who,  with  the  Fns- 
ciscaus,  became  the  very  soul  of  the  himrdj. 
Being  called  to  Rome  the  pope  created  t  x* 
office  for  him,  which  afterwards  became  cat 
of  great  importance,  entitled  "The  Mastfraf 
the  Palace."     Dominic   is   by  many  regard:; 
as  the  founder  of  the  inquisition ;  but  who- 
ever he  might  have  suggested  in  respect  to  6n 
execrable  tribunal,  it  appears  not  to  hate  tax 
finally  established  until  eight  years  after  b 
death.     The  mechanical  devotion  of  the  r> 
sary  was  the  invention  of  this  active  saint,  vfei 
died  at  Rome  in  1221,  and  was  canonised  bt 
pope  Gregory  IX  in  1254. — Butler's  Lirof 
the  Saints*     Mosheim  and  MUners  Eecl,  Hi*- 
DOM1NIS  (Mark  Anthony  dr)  a  leaned 
Italian  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeen^ 
centuries.     He  was  born  at  Arba  in  Veneoaa 
Dalmatia,  and  having  left  the  Society  of  Je- 
suits,  into  which  he    had    entered,   becaae 
finally  archbishop  of  Spalato,  in    the  same  ter- 
ritory.     Having  been  led  to  defend  the  Vene- 
tian seuate  in  its  dispute  with  pope  Paul  V. 
he  was  induced  to  examine  more  strictly  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church, 
the  result  of  which  step  was,  that  he  resigned 
his  archbishopric,  and  wrote    his  famous  work 
against  the  papal  power,  entitled  "  De  Repub- 
lic* Ecclesiastica. '      Ihese  books  were  read 
over  and  corrected  by  our  own  bishop  Bedell, 
at  that  time  chaplain   to  sir   Henry   Wottoo, 
English  ambassador  at  Venice.     .Domiuis  fol- 
lowed up  his  change  of  opinion  by  accompany- 
ing Bedell  to  England,  where  he  pre  ached  and 
wrote  against  the  church  of  Rome  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.     He  also  published 
the  above-mentioned   work   in  3   vols,  folio, 
1617  and  1620.     To  reward  his  learning  and 
sacrifices,  he  was  preferred  by  king  James  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and    deanery  of 
Windsor ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  formed 
higher  expectations,  and  after  having  disco- 
vered many  marks  of  an  avaricious,  ambitious, 
and  unsettled  disposition,  he  was  seduced  by 
the  Spanish  minister,  Gondemar,  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  formally  abjure  his  heresy,     Al- 
though outwardly  well  received,  and  ludrjrrd 
to  publish  an  explicit  acknQwltdgcn«eut  *>f  his 
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termra,  ho  joon  perceived  that  he  was  held  in 
ato  estimation,   and  was  probably  meditating  a 
vtitl  further  change,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
-~he  order  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  and  committed  to 
trhe  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  died  in  1625, 
t.iot  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.     Some  time  after  his  death,  his 
3^ody  was  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his 
^writings,  by  the  inquisition.  Besides  the  works 
^already  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  a  treatise 
_on  optics,  entitled  "  De  radiis  Visus  et  Lucis 
m  Vitris  perspective,  et  Iride  Tractatus,"  in 
which,  according  to  Newton,  the  phenomena 
'of  the  colour  of  the  rainbow  were  first  explain- 
ed on  just  principles. — Moreri.     Nouv.  Dirt. 
1  Hut. 

DONATO  (Jerome)  a  patrician  of  Venice 
'  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  united  the  man 
of  letters  with  the  statesman.  He  command- 
ed in  Brescia  and  Ferrara,  and  in  1510  recon- 
ciled the  republic  to  pope  Julius  II.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  day,  particularly  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from 
which  he  translated  various  pieces.  He  also 
defended  the  pope's  supremacy  against  the 
Greek  church  ;  and  drew  up  a  long  and  able 
apology  for  the  Venetians  againvt  Charles  VIII 
of  France.  He  died  in  151 1. — Moreri*  Tira- 
boschi. 

DONATUS,  bishop  of  Casao  Negra  in  Nu- 
midia,  in  the  fourth  century.  According  to 
some  writers  he  was  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Donatists,  which  grew  out  of  a  schism  pro- 
duced by  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage. 
He  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  in  coun- 
cils held  at  Home  and  at  Aries,  in  the  years 
313  and  314,  but  was  for  some  time  after  sup- 
ported by  a  party  at  home.  What  farther 
happened  to  him  is  not  known.  There  was 
also  another  Donatus,  who  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Carthage  in  316.  He  continued  and  sup- 
ported the  schism  produced  by  his  namesake, 
which  led  to  a  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Constans,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  finally 
prevailed,  and  Donatus  died  in  exile  about 
355.  According  to  St  Augustin,  this  prelate 
maintained  an  inequality  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity. — Cave.     Dupin.     Mosheitn. 

DONI  (Anthony  Francis)  a  Florentine 
monk,  and  afterwards  a  secular  priest,  died  in 
1574.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
the  PeregTini,  and  from  his  humorous  and 
satirical  character,  took  the  name  of  Bizzaro. 
Dr  Bumey  gives  an  account  of  a  rare  book  of 
Iiia,  entitled  "  Dialoghi  del  la  Musica,"  of 
which  he  never  saw  but  one  copy,  and  that  in 
the  library  of  Padre  Martini.  His  other  works 
are — «•  La  Zucca,"  1565,  4  parts,  8vo,  with 
plates  ;  "  Letters,"  in  Italian,  8vo  ;  "La 
Libraria,"  1557,  8vo ;  "I  Mondi  celesti  ter- 
restri  ed  infernali ;"  "I  Marmi  sive  Raggio- 
namenti  fatti  a  i  marmi  di  Fiorenza.  His 
writings  are  singular  and  very  numerous. — 
Burney  and  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Mus.  Mortri. 
DONI  (Giovanni  Battis™)  a  noble  Flo- 
rentine, born  in  1594.  At  an  early  age  his 
literary  reputation  procured  him  the  profes- 
sorship of  rhetoric  in  the  Academy  of  Flo- 
Fence,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Delia 
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Cruse  a,  he  was  a  distinguished  member.  Ur- 
ban VIII  afterwards  recommended  him  for 
the  secretaryship  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
which  post  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1647 
In  addition  to  his  application  to  severer  stu- 
dies, he  also  directed  his  attention  to  music, 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  not  only  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art, 
entitled  "  Compendio  del  Trattato  de'  Generi 
e  de'  Modi  della  Musica,"  in  which,  after  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern music,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
former,  but  even  invented  a  new  kind  of  in- 
strument,  which  he  named  after  the  pope,  his 
patron,  Lyra  Barharini.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  variation  of  the  guitar,  having  three 
double  niches  like  the  theorbo,  and  was  con- 
structed by  him,  as  better  adapted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ancient  Greek  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  treatise,  which  appeared  in  1635, 
he  also  published  three  books,  entitled  "  De 
prsstantia  Musics  veteris,"  in  1647,  and  seve- 
ral other  tracts,  principally  on  the  same  sub- 
jects.— Tiraboschi.     Burney. 

DONI  D'ATTICHI  (Lewis)  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Florence 
in  1596,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Minims. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  struck  with  his  modesty 
and  learning,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Riex, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Autum 
His  works  are — "  The  Life  of  Queen  Joan, 
Foundress  of  the  Annonciades  ;"  "A  History 
of  the  Minims  ,"  "  The  History  of  the  Car- 
dinals,"  in  Latin;  "  The  Life  of  Cardinal  de 
Berulle,"  in  Latin.  The  diction  of  his  French 
works  is  obsolete  ;  but  the  style  of  his  Latin 
is  good. — Moreri, 

DONNE  (Benjamin)  a  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Biddeford  in  Devonshire  in  17*9, 
where  his  father  and  brother,  Abraham,  were 
eminent  teachers  of  mathematics.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  became  master  of  me- 
chanics to  the  late  king.  He  died  in  1798  at 
Bristol,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  works 
are — "  The  British  Mariner's  Assistant/'  8vo ; 
"  An  Epitome  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  12mo ; 
"  The  Accountant  and  Geometrican,"  8vo ; 
"  Mathematical  Essays,"  8vo,  1759  ;  "  A 
Map  of  Devonshire,  from  an  actual  Survey  by 
Himself;"  "  Essays  on  Trigonometry  ;"and  "  A 
Treatise  on  Mechanical  Geometry."  His  bro- 
ther, Abraham,  was  the  instructor  of  Mr 
James  Harvey,  who  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon in  1742. — Univ.  Biog.  Diet. 

DONNE  (John  DD.)  a  celebrated  poet 
and  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1573.  He 
studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  was 
then  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  prepare  for  the 
law.  His  parents  were  papists  ;  but  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  abjured  the  catholic  religion, 
and  after  accompanying  die  earl  of  Essex  in 
his  expedition  to  Cadiz,  became  secretary  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere.  He  continued 
in  that  capacity  five  years  ;  but  finally  lost  it 
by  a  clandestine  marriage  with  his  patron's 
niece,  the  daughter  of  sir  George  More*  The 
young  couple  were  in  consequence  reduced  to 
great  distress,  which  was  hiwever  aikti?iaA 
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"    me  aft  his 
Piriord  in   Surrey,   f*    several    year*. 
length  bis  tt*her'-in-law  relented  to  mr  ; 
give  his  daughter  a  moderate  portion  ;  . 

after  a  temporary  residence  at  Mitcham,  they 
were  lodged  ia  the  house  of  sir  Robert  I>rvy 
is  London,  which  friend  Mr  Dooae  accompa- 
nied ia  bat  imheas y  to  Paris.  Oa  bis 
after  endeavouring  is  vain  to  get  into 
employment,  be  complied  with  James's 
by  taking  orders,  and  was  immediately 
ooe  of  bis  chaplains,  and  aft  toe  king's 
asendation,  prrseotel  witb  tbe  degree  of 
by  tbe  university  of  Cambridge.  So 
was  be  beloved,  that  be  immediately  received 
fourteen  oners  of  benefices  from  persons  of 
rank,  bat  preferred  settling  in  London,  and 
was  made  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1619 
be  accompanied  tbe  earl  of  Doacaster  in  bis 
embassy  to  tbe  German  princes  ;  and  tbe  next 
year  tbe  king  conferred  upon  bim  tbe  deaxery 
of  St  Paol's,  to  which  were  united  tbe  vicar- 
age of  St  D;n>tan's  in  tbe  West,  and  a^othrr 
benefice.  He  was  cuoscn  fn-Aacm'oi  to  tbe 
convocation  in  1 &£ 3-  4  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  illness,  witb  which  be  was  soon 
after  affected,  wrote  a  fervently  religions 
work,  entitled  "  Devotions  upon  emergent 
Occasions."  He  died  in  March  1631,  and 
was  interred  in  St  Paul's.  Dr  Donne  was  a 
writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  it  is  chiefly 
a*  a  poet  that  bis  name,  rather  than  his  works, 
bare  retained  celebrity.  As  the  precarsor  of 
Cowley,  he  may  be  deemed  the  foanjier  of 
what  Dr  Johnson  calls  the  metaphysical  class 
of  poets ;  understanding  thereby  the  faculty  of 
wittily  associating  the  most  widely  discord- 
ant images,  and  presenting  ideas  under  tbe 
most  remote  and  fanciful  aspects.  Abounding 
in  thought,  this  school  of  poets  generally  neg- 
lected versification,  in  respect  to  which  Dr 
Donne  was  peculiarly  bar>h  and  unmusical. 
In  all  respects  indeed  he  ranks  below  bis  imi- 
tator, Cowley  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  most  of  his  poetry  was  written  in  early 
life,  and  that  he  appears  not  to  have  valued  it 
very  highly  in  bin  maturer  year*.  Pope, 
struck  with  the  sense  and  wit  of  his  poeti- 
cal satires,  modernised,  or  rather,  as  he  him- 
self says,  versified  them.  He  wrote  Latin 
verse  with  much  elegance,  of  which  a  collec- 
tion was  published  in  1633.  Of  his  prose 
works,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  en- 
titled "  Biathanatos,"  to  prove  that  suicide  is 
not  necessarily  sinful.  This  work,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  casuistry,  he  never  publish- 
ed ;  but  it  found  its  way  to  the  press  after  his 
death.  Tbe  style  in  prose  is  as  quaint  and 
pedantic  as  in  verse,  but  he  displays  sound 
learning,  deep  thinking,  and  an  originality  of 
r,  which,  however  occasionally  fantastic, 
to  a  certain  degree  attractive.  Be- 
jWorks  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
sudo  Martyr,"  4to,  1610,  a  trea- 
oaths  of  allegiance  from  Roman 
stters  ;"  *'  Sermons  >"  "  Essays 
«ad  other  pieces,  all  of  which 
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170*  to  has  native  city  j  and  in  1704  at  *■ 
appointed  mathematical   professor  ia  ±t  ra- 
dian college  there,  which   ssil'sssi  bf  rrrrr 
daring  forty  years.     He  was  ejected  a  swate 
of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  an* 
scientific  associations.      Towards  tbe  dosti 
his  hie  be  disdngniahed  himself  bv  mne» 
tion  to  electricity.     He  died  in  1730.   W- 
sides    several    translations    of   rrf^mm~^ 
works,  be   published    ••  Nora.  Methods*  a- 
randi  Sciaterica   Solaria,"     1720,  4m,  "h 
Historical  Account  of  the  3lAthemetkim*  mi 
Artists  of  Nuremberg/'   1730.  feho,  »Ge- 
man  ;  "  Pbystca  experiment!*  iUostrata/'ltf . 
4to ;  *•  Atlas  Codestis,    in  quo   in,  Tams 
Astronomicss,  a?re  incisae  coDtanemtnT.9*  17-fc. 
folio ;  and  a  tract 
— Aik'm's  G.  Bug. 

DORIA  (Axnacw) 
soldier  and  statesman  in  tLe  sixteenth  cents} 
He  was  born  about  1468  ax  Onegha,  of  wad 
place  bis  father  was  feudatory  lard.     Hh  c»i 
inclination  led  him  to  adopt  the  military  aw- 
fession  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  pama, 
after  whose  death  be  entered  into  tbe  street 
of  pope  Innocent  VI II.     He  next  was  em^ioy- 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  and  other  luiaa 
princes.     At  length  he  returned  to  Genoa, us 
was  twice  sent  against  the  revolted  Corskaos, 
then  subjects  of  the  republic.     In  1313  be  vai 
made  captain  of  tbe  Genoese  galleys,  in  wikk 
post  be  distinguished  himself  by  chastising  tae 
piracies  of  the  barbary  corsairs.     The  de- 
tracted state  of  bis  satire  country,  which  be 
was  not  able  to  remedy,  induced  him  to  eater 
into  the  service  of  Francis  I  of  France.    He 
assisted  in  raising  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  asd 
took  prisoner,  Philibert  of  Chalons,  prince  <i 
Orange,  the  imperial  general.      After  the  bat- 
tle of  Paria  he  left  the  service  of  France  for 
that  of  pope  Clement  VII,  who  made  him  ad- 
miral of  his  galleys ;  but  on  the  ruin  of  the 
affairs  of  that  pontiff,  by  the  capture  of  Rosas 
in  1521,  Doria  again  joined  the  French  king, 
who  appointed  him  his  admiral  in  the  Levant. 
He  had  five  galleys  of  his  own ;  and  it  was 
through  his  means  that  Lautrec,  the  French 
general,  in  1527,  made  himself  master  of  Ge- 
noa, expelling  the  Adorni  faction,   by  whom 
the  republic  had  been    governed,   under  the 
protection  of  Charles  V.     Doria,  finding  that 
the  change  of  imperial,  for  French  infl^e^ 
over  his  native  city,  was  only  a  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  not  of  slavery  for  freedom,   forsook 
the  French  party,  and  contrived,  with  the  aid 
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of  IBe  imperialists,  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
Genoa  from  a  foreign  yoke.     From  this  time 
tie  became  permanently  attached  to  the  inter- 
est of  Charles  V,  in  whose  service  he  greatly 
signalized  himself  in  naval  contests  with  the 
Turks.     In  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
emperor  against  Algiers  in  1541 ,  Doria  com- 
manded the  fleet,  and  eleven  of  his  own  ves- 
sels were  lost  in  this  enterprise,  which  had 
l>een  undertaken  in  opposition  to  his  advice. 
Though  he  had  nobly  refused  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  Genoa,  and  contented  himself 
•with  the    honorary  appellation  of  Deliverer 
and  Father  of    his  Country,  and  the  power 
and  influence  in  state  affairs  which  his  cha- 
racter  and  services   naturally  bestowed,  vet 
some  of  his  fellow -citizens  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  superiority  and  that  of  his  family,  and 
a  plot  was  formed  for  his  destruction.     This 
was  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  one  of 
the  most  singular  events*  recorded  in  history, 
the  details  of  which  will  appear  elsewhere. 
(See   Fiesco,  J.  L.)     It  proved  fatal  to  the 
nephew  of  Doria,  and  occasioned  the  tempo- 
rary expulsion   of  the   aged  statesman   from 
Genoa  ;  hut  his  return  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  people,  and  he  recovered  his  influence  in 
the  state.     The  last  of  his  martial  exploits  was 
an   expedition  against  the  French,  who  bad 
invaded  Corsica,   which    he    recovered  from 
their  grasp.     This  was  in  1554,  after  which 
he  resigned  his  military  and  naval  command 
to  his  grand-nephew,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  well-earned  tranquillity.    He 
died  at  his  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  in 
November  1560.      Charles  V  rewarded   his 
services  with  the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and    a  Neapolitan  principality  ;  but  his  best 
distinction    is    that    of  the    patriot  liberator 
of   Genoa. — Rttbertwn's    Hist,  of  Charles    V. 
Bio g.  Univ.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DOR1GNY  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1654,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  La  firun.  He  settled  at 
Verona,  where  he  employed  himself  in  works 
which  gained  him  much  reputation.  Going 
to  Paris  in  1704  he  was  employed  to  paint  a 
ceiling  of  a  staircase  for  a  person  whose  father 
had  been  a  farrier.  He  chose  the  subject  of 
Phaet(*n,  and  slily  represented  the  horses  of  his 
chariot  overthrown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
all  their  shoes.  Not  being  able  to  get  into 
the  academy,  he  returned  to  Verona,  and  in 
1711  prince  Eugene  sent  for  him  to  Vienna, 
where,  and  at  Prague,  he  was  employed  for 
some  time.  His  style  was  heroical  and  sub- 
lime, his  colouring  lively,  and  manner  firm  and 
correct.  He  was  also  a  master  of  fresco.  He 
died  at  Verona  in  1742.  His  younger  bro- 
ther, Nicholas  Dorigny,  an  eminent  engraver, 
came  to  England  and  engraved  the  cartoons, 
for  which  he  was  knighted  by  George  I.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1746. — D'Ar- 
genvUU,  Vies  des  Peintns. 

DORINK  or  THORING  (Matthias)  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  a  native  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
*Magdcburgu,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth , 
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century.  He  was  the  author  of  Comtneutarion 
on  the  Bible,  published  with  those  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyra,  at  Paris,  1590,  6  vols,  folio.  To 
him  also  has  been  ascribed  the  compilation  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg  ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  the  work  of  Hartmann  Schedel.  (See 
H.  Schedel.) — Moreri. 

DORION,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  mu- 
sician, celebrated  as  well  for  his  wit  as  for  his 
compositions,  and  his  skill  in  performing  on 
the  flute.  He  is  commemorated  as  the  contem- 
pory  and  rival  of  Antigenides,  by  both  Plu- 
tarch and  Athenaeus,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  unqualified  panegyric.  Al- 
though his  writings  are  lost,  vet  several  of  his 
bon-mots  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  ; 
among  others,  the  well-known  joke  of  a  gouty 
old  gentleman,  whose  large  shoe  was  stolen 
from  him — "  The  only  harm  1  wish  the  thief 
is  that  it  may  fit  him,"  though  ascribed  to  a 
long  variety  of  humorists,  from  Joe  Miller 
downwards,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  the 
property  of  Dorion,  who  experienced  a  loss  of 
the  kind  while  supping  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  An  anecdote  of  his,  admiring  the  gold 
cup  of  Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  his 
reply  to  that  prince,  who  told  him,  '«  the  gold- 
smith would  make  him  just  such  another/' 
viz ;  "  He  will  obey  you  sooner  than  me,  sir, 
give  me  that  and  bespeak  another  for  your- 
self/' is  cited  by  Atheureus  as  a  contradiction 
to  the  adage,  that  "  nature  gives  brains  to 
the  flute-players,  but  they  blow  them  out." 
The  gluttony  of  this  facetious  musician  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  his  wit. — Biog.  Diet.  ofMxtu 

DORPIUS  (Martin)  a  Dutch  divine  and 
classical  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Louvain,  where  he  contributed  by  his  influ- 
ence and  example,  to  promot  the  study  of 
polite  literature.  He  criticised  the  Encomium 
Moriae  of  Erasmus,  but  subsequently  he  be- 
came the  friend  and  admirer  of  that  celebrated 
scholar.  Among  his  works  are — "  Dialogue 
Veneris  et  Cupidinis  Herculem  ancipitem  in 
suam  miiitiam,  invita  virtute,  propellentium  ;" 
"  Complementum  Aululari®  Plantinae j"  "  Epis- 
tola  de  Hollandorum  Moribus;"  and  "  Oratio 
de  laudibus  A  r  is  tote  lis  contra  Laurent.  Vale- 
am."      He  died  in  1526. — Moreri. 

DOUGAL  (John)  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent  and  literary  acquirements,  born  in  1760, 
at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire j  where  his  father, 
who  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  there, 
educated  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk.  He  was 
a  proficient  in  most  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
lauguages,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  for 
some  years  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the 
late  learned  general  Melville.  Among  his 
productions,  are  "  Military  Memoirs,"  8vo , 
■•  The  Modern  Preceptor,'  8 vo,  1810;  "The 
Cabinet  of  Arts,"  8vo ;  and  a  translation  of 
a  Spanish  work,  entitled  "  Espana  Maritima, 
or  Spanish  Coasting  Pilot,"  4to,  1813.  He 
had  also  commenced  translations  of  Strabo 
and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  but  died  before 
they  were  finished,  in  Robert- street,  BedJM- 
row,  Sept.  14,  1822,  in  his  £gd  jee*-G*«. 
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IKWGLAS  (Gawin)    an  early  Scottish 

ttf«t  of  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  Archi- 
bald, earl  of  Angus,  and  was  born  at  Brechin, 
in  1474-5.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
commenced  at  home,  and  completed  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  On  returning  to  Scotland 
he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  was  made 
provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's,  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  abbot  of  Aberbrothick. 
Subsequently  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  but  papal  opposition  prevented 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  metropolitan 
see  ;  and  at  length  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Dunkeld.  In  this  station  he  not  only  fulfilled 
his  episcopal  duties,  but  also  employed  him- 
self in  works  of  public  utility.  Political  com- 
motions, after  a  time,  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
retreat  in  England,  where  be  was  liberally 
treated  by  Henry  VIII,  to  whose  patronage 
he  was  recommended  by  the  politics  of  his 
family.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  London,  in 
1522,  and  was  interred  in  the  Savoy  church. 
Gawin  Douglas  translated  the  poem  of  Ovid 
"  De  Kemcdio  Amoris;"  but  his  greatest 
work  is  a  translation  in  heroic  verse  of  the 
JEtieia  of  Virgil,  and  the  supplementary  hook 
of  Maphxus.  This  work,  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect of  the  English  language,  is  executed  with 
great  spirit ;  and,  considering  the  age  of  the 
author,  with  extraordinary  elegance  of  diction, 
far  surpassing  in  that  respect  the  succeeding 
productions  of  Phaer,  Swyne,  and  even  of  lord 
Surrey.  It  was  written  about  1512,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  completed  in  sixteen  months. 
To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  highly  poetical 
prologue.  It  was  first  published  in  1553, 
London,  4to ;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh, 
1710,  folio.— Biag.  Brit. 

DOUGLAS  (sir  Charles)  an  eminent 
naval  officer  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
first  obtained  employment  in  the  maritime  ser- 
vice of  Holland.  This  circumstance  operated 
to  his  disadvantage  on  entering  into  the  English 
navy  ;  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
squadron  destined  to  act  in  the  gulph  of  St 
Lawrence.  His  conduct  on  that  station  pro- 
cured him  honours  and  promotion.  On  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  1787,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  rear-admiral.  He 
died  in  1789.  Independent  of  his  merit  in 
the  practice  of  the  more  immediate  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  his  important  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
firing  guns  on  board  ships,  by  means  of  locks 
instead  of  matches.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  six  European  languages,  and 
could  speak  them  correctly. — Gent.  Mag. 

DOUGLAS  (James)  an  anatomist  and 
accoucheur  of  some  eminence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  settled  in  London  as  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  and  died  there  in  1749.  Among 
bis  publications  the  following  possess  consi- 
derable merit :  '•  Bibliographic  Anatomies? 
8pecimen,"  containing  short  notices  of  ana- 
tomical writers,  from  Hippocrates  to  Harvey, 
fjitb  catalogues  of  their  works  ;  "  Myographia? 
pomparatio  Specimen,"  exhibiting  compara-  | 
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tive  descriptions  of  the  muscles  of  tfcetssi 
and  canine  species ;  and  a  transhtioQ  r<  *» 
slow's  anatomy. — Hutchinson's  Bit*.  AM. 

DOUGLAS  (John)  a  learned  drool 
critic  of  the   last  century.     He  wis  ban  a 
Scotland  in  1791,  and  was  the  gradfoiat 
clergyman  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scodul 
who  was  deprived  of  his  living  at  the  rela- 
tion.     His   parents    having    emigrated  fat  ? 
Pittenweem,  in  Fifeshire,  to  London,  totb  j 
many  years  the  British  coffee-house,  in  Cod-  I 
spur-street.    After  some  education  at  a  gm- 
mar-school  in  his  native  country,  be  was  kl 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1736,  tads 
1745  he  took  the  degree  of  MA.    Son  ife 
entering  into  holy   orders,  he  was  appoasi 
chaplain  to  the  3rd   regiment  of  foot-gear*. 
and  in  that  capacity   he  was  present  it  tit 
battle  of  Fontenoy   in    1745.      He  wis  afer- 
wards  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Bath  121 
travelling  tutor  to  hi&  son  lord  Pulteaey,  win 
whom  he  visited  several  parts  of  the  coauoa:: 
but  quitted  him  and   returned  to  England,  a 
1749,  when  his  patron  presented  him  with  tk  ! 
benefices  of  Eaton,  Constantine,  and  Uppa*- 
ton,  in  Shropshire,  and  the  succeeding  ywr 
gave  him  the  vicarage  of  High  Ercal  in  tk 
same   county.    His    first    literary  pfodseaa 
was  a  letter  to   the   earl  of  Bath,    entitled 
"   Milton    vindicated     from    the    charge  i 
plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  MrLn- 
der,"  1751,  8vo.      (See  Lauder,   W.)   h 
1754  he  published    a   tract,  entitled   "Tk 
Criterion ;  or  a  Discourse  on  Miracles,"  de- 
signed  as  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  uV 
attacks  of  sceptical  writers,  and  especially  d 
Hume.    He  next  appeared  a  second  time  « 
the  scourge  of  imposture,  in  animadverting  <s 
the  errors  of  the  papal  historian,  Archibald 
Bower,  against  whom  he  wrote  «•  An  Ataii 
on  certain  positions  in  Bower's  History  of  die 
Popes,  &c."   1756 ;  "  Bower  and  Tillemoot 
compared,"    1757 ;    "  A  full   Confutation  of 
Bower's  Defences;"   and     ««  The  complete 
and  final  Detection  of  Bower."    In  May  1758. 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplain*, 
and  proceeded  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1762  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor,  which 
benefice  he  exchanged  with  Dr  Barrington  for 
a  residentiary  canonry  of  St  Paul's.     His  next 
preferment  was  the  deanery  of  Windsor.    His 
patron,  the  earl  of  Bath,  dying  in  1764,  be- 
queathed to  Dr  Douglas  his  library ;  but  tbe 
legatee  was  induced,  for  the  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  money,  to  leave  it  in  the  possession 
of  general   Pulteney,  and   afterwards  of  sir 
William  Pulteney.     Dr.  Douglas  was  much 
connected  with  many  of  the  literary  ornaments 
of  the  metropolis.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  celebrated  beef-steak  club  • 
and  he    is   characteristically  commemorated 
among  them  in  Dr  Goldsmith's  humorous  poem 
entitled  «'  Retaliation."      He  also   belonged 
to  another  literary  club,  of  which  Dr  Johnson 
was  a  member.     In  1777  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  press  the  journal  of  captain 
Cook's  second  voyage,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
well-written  introduction,  and   added  note*. 
He  assisted  lord  Hardwicke  in  arranging  and 
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"JeAblishing  hit  "  Miscellaneous  Papers," 
^Jsrhijh  appeared  the  following  year.  In  1778 
^™**e  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
^"^aqaarian  Societies;  and  in  1781  he  edited 
™  :he  account  of  captain  Cook's  third    voyage. 

J,it  should  be  mentioned,  to  his  honour,  that  in 

:za,:1780,  during  the  disgraceful  riots  in  the  me- 

^tropolis,   caused  by  the   assembling  of  lord 

■^George   Gordon's  mob,   Dr  Douglas  contri- 

— ;-t>uted  to  check  the  fury  of  the  misguided 

-=*rmbble,  by  procuring  a  detachment  of  the 
KSgaards  to  be  posted  in  St  Paul's  church-yard  ; 

*  and  on  the  last  day  of  their  services  he  enter - 
k±  tained  the  whole  party.     In   1786  he   was 

ii  chosen  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
^»  quaries,  in  the  room  of  Daines  Barrington,  who 
as  resigned  ;  and  he  framed  the  address  of  that 

*  body  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  the  recovery  of 
"-*;  his  majesty's  health  in  1789.  On  the  death 
»  of  Dr  Law  in  1787,  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
jm,  of  Carlisle ;  and  in  1792  he  succeeded  Dr 
ex'  Shute  Barrington  as  bishop  of  Salisbury.  In 
^m  this  situation  he  passed  the  last  sixteen  years 
issi  of  his  life,  dying  May  18,  1807.  His  death 
^   took  place  at  Windsor,  and  he  was  interred  in 

m  St  George's  chapel.  He  was  twice  married, 
s^.  and  by  his  last  wife  he  left  a  son,  the  rev  Wil- 
bh  Ham  Douglas,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
J:  canon  of  Sarum,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
^  who  died  March  19,  1819,  aged  50.— Month. 
wt.'  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  Cauan't  Metnu  of  the  Bishops 
Bgj    of  Salisbury. 

m        DOUGLAS  (Sylvester)  lord  Glenbervie, 
s^    a  Scottish  lawyer,  who  raised  himself  by  his 
r      talents  to  rank  and  eminence.     He  was  edu- 
m     cated  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
m     forsook  for  the  bar.  Having  married  the  eldest 
*.     daughter  of  lord  North,  the  prime  minister, 
afterwards  earl  of  Guilford,  he  obtained  pro- 
motion in  the  state.    His  first  political  situa- 
tion is  said  to .  have  been  that  of  secretary  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  after  which  he 
was  joint-paymaster  of  the  army,  and  finally, 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests.    The 
latter  office  he  at  length  resigned,  and  retired 
to  domestic  privacy.    He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1819,  and  died  May  2, 1833.    Lord 
Glenbervie  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  pro- 
fessional treatise  on  "  Cases  of  Controverted 
Elections,"  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  he  also  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  the  "  Ricciar- 
detto  of  Fortinguerra,"  with  an  introduction 
and  notes. — Biog.  Peerage.     Lit.  Chron. 

DOUGLAS  (Frederick  Sylvester 
North)  only  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
educated  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford ; 
and  at  bis  examination  in  1809  he  gained 
first  class  honours.  In  July  1813  he  took 
the  degree  of  MA.  His  attainments  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar  were  very  considerable,  and  his 
talents  were  of  a  high  order.  After  having 
finished  his  travels  on  the  continent,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  Greece,  he  returned 
home  to  adorn  that  station  and  seek  that  poli- 
tical distinction,  to  which  he  seemed  destined 
by  his  birth,  fortune,  and  abilities.  He  dis- 
played his  taste,  learning,  and  judgment,  in  a 
published  "  Essay  on  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  ancient  and  modern 
Bioo,  Dictv— No.  XLIL 
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Greeks,"  1813,  8vo  ;  a  work  which  was  the 
result  of  observations  which  he  made  during 
his  visit  to  the  "  land  of  the  Muses."  He  had 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Banbury,  and  seemed  about  to  realize  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  when  death  closed  his  short  career, 
in  October,  1819,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 
— Gent.  Mag, 

DOUSA  (Janus^  or  Jan  Vander  Does, 
a  Dutch  critic  and  writer  of  Latin  poetry. 
He  was  lord  of  Noortwyk  in  Holland,  and  was 
born  at  that  place  in  1545.  He  studied  both 
at  home  and  at  Paris ;  after  which  he  held 
various  employments,  and  in  1575  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Leyden,  which  place  he 
defended  with  great  spirit  and  success,  during 
the  famous  siege  by  the  Spaniards.  On  thai 
foundation  of  the  university  he  was  the  first 
curator.  Ho  died  of  the  plague  in  1604b 
His  works  consist  of  the  Annals  of  Holland, 
in  Latin  verse ;  smaller  poems  of  various 
descriptions;  and  annotations  on  several  of 
the  Latin  classics. — His  son,  Janus  Dousa, 
junior,  was  eminent  for  his  literary  attainments. 
He  wrote  notes  on  the  comedies  of  Plautua, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  writing  the 
Annals  of  Holland.  He  was  appointed  tutor 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  librarian  to  the 
university  of  Leyden  ;  and  died  soon  after,  in 
1597,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  poems 
were  published  at  Leyden  in  1607. — Moreri 
Baillet. 

DOUW  (Gerard)  an  eminent  painter  of 
the  Dutch  school,  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1613.  His  father,  a  master  glazier,  placed 
lum  first  with  Dolendo,  an  engraver,  and  then 
with  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter  on  glass. 
The  skill  which  he  exhibited  in  the  last-men- 
tioned department,  at  length  induced  his  friends 
to  devote  him  solely  to  painting ;  and  for  far- 
ther improvement  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
Rembrandt.  He  imbibed  from  that  great  roas- 
ter the  true  principles  of  colouring,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-scuro ;  but  in 
other  respects  his  style  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  perfection  of  Douw  consists  in  a 
laborious  delicacy  of  finish,  which  he  unites 
with  the  most  brilliant  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing; and  although  his  pictures  are  wrought 
up  beyond  those  of  any  other  artist,  they 
exhibit  a  spirited  and  characteristic  touch,  ana 
a  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  most  intelligent  productions 
of  the  arts.  The  first  pictures  that  he  painted 
were  small  portraits,  which  were  extremely 
admired  for  the  resemblance  and  the  beauty 
of  their  finish  ;  but  the  length  of  time  he  took 
at  them  wearied  those  who  sat  to  him,  and  he 
in  consequence  abandoned  portrait  painting 
for  fancy  subjects.  In  these  he  has  surpassed 
every  painter  of  his  country,  although  so  many 
of  them  have  excelled  in  the  same  line.  The 
works  of  this  roaster  have  ever  been  zealously 
sought  for  by  collectors,  and  even  in  his  own 
time  they  bore  a  high  price;  and  notwith- 
standing his  slowness,  such  was  his  industry, 
he  left  a  handsome  fortune.  He  died  at  Ley- 
den in  1674.    A  few  of  his  works*  whirH 
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n*ited  most  of  tbe  C  ennui  and  Italian  court*, 
mt  ill  of  which  he  met  with  ■  mutt  fluttering 
reception.  Id  1595  appeared  "  Ths  Grit 
Books  of  Suiikje" .  or  Avres  of  four  Putt,  with 
Tablature  for  the  Lule."  an  instrument  on 
whicli  he  principally  excelled  ;  styling  himself, 

mentioned,  which  he  published  in  1600, 
"  Luleniat  10  the  kin;;  of  Denmark."  Ilia 
other  work*  aro  "  Ijiclirymw,  or  Seaveo 
Tram,  figured  in  senven  passionate  Pauant, 
(Spanish  dance",)  with  .liver*  other  Pauaos, 
Gulliard*.  etc."  "A  Pilgrim1.  Solace,  wherein 
ii  contained  .Musical  Harmony  of  three,  four. 
and  Gtc  Paris,  to  be  sunt;  anil  plaid  wiih  I.ute 
and  Viohi,"  lol'i;  beside*  which,  in  1609, 
he  printed  a  translation  of  tbc  "  Micrologui 
of  Omillioparcus,"  a  course  of  musical  hscftuvt 
delivered  by  that  writer  at  Mutt,  Tubingen, 
Heidelberg,  &C.  a  short  time  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  "  Lachrymie" 
if  alluded  to  in  Middleton's  old  comedy—"  No 
Wit  like  a  Woman's  j"  and  two  of  Dow 
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j  "  Muaiia  Aniii]ua,"  the  other 

Crotch'*   Selections.      He  died  in    1  cJ  1 

Denmark,  tearing  a  son,  Robert,  author  of 
"  A  Musical  lianiniet,"  Londun,  \610. — 
Bioe.  Hid.  tf  iiui. 

DOWNMA.N  (Ilrmii)  a  physician  and 
poet,  wa*  bom  near  Enter,  in  17*1.  lie  was 
educated  at  Ilaliol  college,  Oxford ;  and  in 
1762  wa»  ordained  in  Kxeter  cathedral,  by 
bishop  Lavington.  Not  having  much  inclina- 
tion for  tbe  church,  ho  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
■tudy  physic.  After  attending  the  hospitals, 
lectures,  btc.  in  London,  and  taking  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Cambridge,  he  nettled  al 
Exeter,  where  he  attained  much  eminence  iu 
bis  profession.     Ilia  health  being  affected,  he 
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closely  to  that  of  the  old  English  masters. 
pi*  time  of  his  decease  is  uncertain. — Biog. 
.^ict.  if  Mus. 

DRAKE  (sir  Francis)  a  very  celeorated 
„aglish  navigator  and  commander,  was  born 
s"  obscure  parentage  at  Tavistock  in  Devon- 
2>ire  in  1546.  After  serving  under  his  rela- 
s.tion,  sir  John  Hawkins,  for  some  time,  he 
to  the  command  of  a  vessel  at  the  age  of 
ty  two,  and  acquired  considerable  repu- 
^  Hiion  by  his  gallantry  in  an  expedition  to  the 
-*~  Half  of  Mexico.  He  returned  however  in  needy 
■*•  ircumstances ;  and  in  the  privateering  spirit 
**  *.f  the  age,  manned  two  small  vessels  in  1570, 
BBBC'jid  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  He  repeated 
^*~lii»  voyage  in  a  single  vessel  the  following 
c  sear ;  but  of  the  result  of  these  cruises  very 
^3ittle  is  known.  A  third  expedition  in  1572  was 
□st^nore  fruitful  in  consequences,  as  he  captured 
o  Spanish  towns  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
brought  home  a  considerable  booty, 
hich  he  honourably  divided  with  his  owners, 
mploying  his  own  share  for  the  equipment  of 
t  * -three  frigates,  in  which  he  served  in  the  expe- 
t  c  edition  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  against 
i-  the  rebels  in  Ireland.  These  exertions  on  the 
Ssb  part  of  spirited  individuals,  were  not  however 
c  altogether  patriotic,  being  usually  made  with 
a  view  to  remuneration,  by  grants  of  land  or 
Otherwise  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it 
served  Drake,  by  procuring  him  the  interest 
and  countenance  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
'who  introduced  him  at  court.  Ever  since  he 
had  beheld  the  South  Sea  from  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  he  had  ardently  desired  to  be  the  first 
Englishman  who  should  sail  upon  it ;  and  bis 
credit  with  Elizabeth  ensuring  him  the  neces- 
sary authority  and  protection,  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  credit  rapidly  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  undertaking,  with  five  small  vessels, 
and  only  164  men,  the  expedition  which  has 
rendered  his  name  so  distinguished  in  naval 
history.  Sailing  from  Falmouth  in  December 
1577,  he  reached  Port  St  Julian,  near  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  the  following  year ;  and 
after  refitting,  passed  these  celebrated  straits, 
and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  acquired  great  booty  from  the  Spaniards. 
He  then  coasted  California  and  North  Ame- 
rica in  a  single  ship,  as  far  as  the  fort)-  eighth 
degree ;  and  landing,  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  name 
of  New  Albion.  He  next  boldly  crossed  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  reach- 
ed the  Molucca  isles,  and  thence  by  Java  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proceeded  home- 
wards, regaining  Plymouth,  after  a  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe,  in  two  years,  ten  months, 
and  twenty  days.  Having  brought  home  a 
large  portion  of  treasure,  this  voyage  became 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  politicians ; 
and  there  were  not  a  few  who  thought  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Spanish  ambassador  against 
this  species  of  expedition,  very  justifiable.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  conduct  of  the  Spani- 
ards themselves,  in  the  West  Indies,  gave 
some  countenance  to  reprisals,  the  fame  and 
glory  which  redounded  to  England  from  the 
unit*  of  so  much  gallantry  and  enterprise, 
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finally  prevailed ;  and  Elisabeth,  in  the  spring 
of  1581,  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  Drake,  by 
dining  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  and  be- 
stowing on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  after 
dinner.  In  1585,  war  being  declared  against 
Spain,  he  ably  conducted  a  public  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
once  more  returned  with  great  wealth.  In 
1587  he  conducted  an  attack  against  Cadis, 
and  destroyed  much  shipping  ;  and  the  year 
following  commanded  as  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land under  lord  Howard,  in  the  famous  con- 
flict with  the  Spanish  armada.  He  next  com* 
manded  a  fleet  conveying  forces  to  restore  don 
Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which  en* 
terprise  failed,  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded 
the  land  forces.  His  credit  was  somewhat 
affected  by  this  circumstance  ;  and  a  similar 
failure  taking  place  in  a  subsequent  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake,  unused  to  so 
much  disappointment,  became  melancholy,  and 
his  depression,  joined  with  the  effects  of  an  un- 
healthy climate,  threw  him  into  a  flux  and  fever, 
of  which  he  died  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  January 
28th,  1596,  in  the  fifty- first  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  somewhat  rough  and 
boastful,  but  was  very  careful  of  the  crews 
under  his  command.  He  was  also  humane  and 
courteous  to  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
threw  into  his  power,  and  just  and  honourable 
in  his  private  dealings.  He  was  a  great  be- 
nefactor to  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  which 
he  represented  in  parliament,  by  causing  wa- 
ter to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  springs, 
through  a  devious  course  of  twenty  miles.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  his  skill  in  his 
own  profession,  as  no  name  stands  higher 
among  the  founders  of  English  naval  supe- 
riority, than  that  of  sir  Francis  Drake. — Biog. 
Brit.     Prince*s  Worthies  of  Devon. 

DRAKE  (Francis)  a  surgeon  of  York,  much 
distinguished  among  antiquarians.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1736,  "  Eboracum ;  or  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York,"  folio. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiqua- 
rian Societies,  but  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  former  for  some  unexplained  cause  in  1769. 
Cole  asserts  that  he  was  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  "  Parliamentary  History  of  England," 
in  21  vols.  8vo.  He  died  in  1770. — trough's 
Topography. 

DRAKE  (James)  a  physician,  who  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  attracted 
much  notice  as  a  Tory  political  writer.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  education  at  the  university  there,  he 
went  to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Such  was  the  warmth  with 
which  be  entered  into  party  politics,  that  he 
was  twice  prosecuted  for  his  writings;  and 
though  he  escaped  unpunished,  through  some 
informality  in  the  proceedings  against  lum, 
yet  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have  caused 
him  so  much  distress  as  to  have  hastened  bis 
death,  which  took  place  in  1707,  at  the  age  of 
forty.  He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  end 
tied  "  The  Share  Lawyer  :"  and  he  also 
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a  "System  of  Anatomy,"  a  work  of  merit, 
considered  relatively  to  the  state  of  science  a 
century  ago. — Bwg.  Brit.     Hutchinson's  Biog. 

Med. 

DHAKKNIKHICH  (Arnold)  an  eminent 
classical  editor,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1684, 
and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  that 
town,  and  of  Lejdeu.      In  1716  he  succeeded 
Burmann  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  history 
at    the    former.    The    first    publication  that 
evinced  his  talents,  was  entitled  "  Dwsertatio 
Pbilologico-Ilistoricade  prafecto  Urbis,"  1704, 
4to,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1752.     In  1707  he  printed  ano- 
ther dissertation,    "  De  Officio   i'ncfectorum 
Praetorio,"    4to.      As  an   editor  he   is   best 
known    by  his  editions  of  Silius  Italian  and 
Livy,  both  of  which  are  in  very  high  esteem, 
lie   died    at  Utrecht  in   1748. —  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hiit.     Dihdins  Edition  if  HarwixHl's  Classics. 

DRAPER  (sir  William)  an  English  offi- 
cer, and  political  partizan  writer  of  considera- 
ble notoriety.  He  was  the  son  of  Ingleb 
Draper,  esq.  an  officer  of  the  customs  at  liris-. 
tol,  where  ho  was  born  in  1721.  lie  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the 
cathedral  grammar- school  in  that  city  ;  and 
ho  afterwards  went  to  Eton,  and  then  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  Relinquishing  his  academical  pros- 
pects, he  entered  into  the  army,  and  served  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  taking  of  Fort  St  George,  now  Ma- 
dras, from  the  French  in  1758.  Ho  was  pro- 
moted to  a  colonelcy  in  1760  ;  and  in  1761 
he  was  employed  in  the  expedition  against 
Bellisle,  in  which  he  acted  as  brigadier.  His 
next  service  was  in  the  East,  where  in  1763 
he  was  concerned  with  admiral  Coruish  in  the 
capture  of  Manilla  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
British  commanders  on  this  occasion  agreed 
to  accept  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
as  a  remuneration  to  the  captors  of  the  fort  in 
lieu  of  plunder.  This  money  was  never  paid 
by  the  Spanish  government ;  aud  colonel  Dra- 
per, on  his  return  to  England,  wrote  and  spoke 
in  the  house  of  Commons,  (of  which  he  was  a 
member,)  in  warm  terms  of  the  inattention  of 
the  ministry  to  the  claims  of  himself  and  his 
comrades,  in  regard  to  the  Manilla  ransom. 
Ho  was  afterwards  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  had  given  him  the  16th  regiment  of  foot, 
which  he  resigned  to  colonel  Gisborue,  for  his 
half-pay  of  200/.  Irish.  This  affair,  coupled 
with  his  parliamentary  conduct,  subjected  him 
to  some  unpleasant  suspicions  ;  and  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  writer  of  Junius's  letters, 
whom  he  attacked  in  defence  of  the  marquis 
of  Granby,  liis  character  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  sarcasms  of  his  masked  antagonist. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Minorca ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  that 
island,  he  preferred  charges  against  general 
Murray,  the  governor ;  when,  on  his  failure  to 
substantiate  them  before  a  court-martial,  he 
was  ordered  to  make  an  apology  to  that  officer. 
He  died  at  Bath,  January  8th,  1787. — Chat- 
wurs'   Biog,  Diet*      Evans    Hist,  of  Bristol, 
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DRAYTON  (Michael)  as  E»#i 
of  eminence  in  the  seventeenth  mz\ 
was   born   in  Warwickshire  in  Unit::'! 
died   at    thct    university  of  Oxford.'^, 
professional  pursuits  or  future  life.f-v— ] 
stances  are  recorded.     He  seem*  to  ir-  j»] 
a  dependant  on  the  great ;  anditinwn. 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  famLjcti:' 
of  Dorset,  the  lord  chamberlain.   hii*~ 
of  a  copy  of  his  rerses,  written  ial£v>. 
styled  poet  laureate  ;    but  it  is  sx  pi& 
that  he  ever    held   that  office.    H*  at: 
1631,  and  waa  buried  among  the  poets  af* 
minster  A  bbe  v .       1 1  is  works  consul  cur . 
historical  and  descriptive  poem,  oaBpr* 
—"The   Baron's    War*;"  •' Eijslicai '; 
roical    Epistles ;"      and    thv    "  Piojc 
which  last   is  a  chorographkal  sane*  ■:  ; 
rivers,  mountains,  forests,  castles,  &;iai; 
land.     It  is  written  in  Alexandrine  te^r  * 
is  not  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  but  i>  iJ. 
nteresting  on  account  of  the  vanelt  cci: 
toimation  it  con  tain  a.      llis  •'  NvtapLii 
tec  Court  of  Fairy,"  is  a  lively,  "fandui ; 
not  however  calculated  to  secure  its  ta: 
hign  rank  among  the  imaginatire  poo  c 
age  and  nation.      The  works  of  Uriy*i« 
published  collectively  in  1748.  folio,  sci!" 
4  vols.  8vo  ;  but  he   is  one  of  the  aer 
class  of  authors    whose    writings  are  ss 
infinitely  oftener    quoted    than  read.— J 
Brit. 

DKEBDEL  or  DREBEL  (Coavii.^ 
Dutch  chemist,  who  was  in  En  » land  ic  tfe 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wte 
philosophical  inventions  or  experuwa 
tracted  much  notice.  ]  le  is  said  to  Lan 
trived  the  thermometer  about  1620,  after* 
improved  by  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur. 
discovery  of  the  microscrope  is  ascribeJ  - 
with  less  probability.  lie  is  moreover  ro 
to  have  made  a  vessel  which  could  be  ? 
under  water ;  and  in  which  he  present 
purity  of  the  enclosed  air  by  means  of  a  pe; 
liquor.  If  there  bo  any  truth  in  this  state 
he  must  have  forestalled  the  discovery  of  a 
gas  or  vital  air.  Drebbel  died  in  lx>^l 
1634.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a  Dulcb  tr 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Elements  of  Boui 
Original. 

DRKUNCOURT  (CifARLrs)  a  F 
protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan  in 
After  receiving  liis  education  in  lus  i 
place,  he  went  to  Saumur  to  study  phib 
under  the  famous  professor  Duncan.  la 
he  entered  the  ministry,  and  in  i62ui 
as  pastor  with  the  church  at  Chnrentoa, ' 
office  ho  filled  with  great  piety,  prudetc 
diligence.  His  writings  are  partly  pn 
and  devotional,  and  partly  controvert 
latter  of  which,  though  spiritedly  writ! 
defence  of  the  protestants,  never  offend 
opponents  by  illiberality,  though  Ilavle 
that  "  his  writing  made  him  to  be  look* 
as  the  scourge  of  the  catholic  controvert 
He  died  in  1669.  His  works  are—*'  C< 
tious  against  the  Fears  of  Death  *"  <(T 
on  the  Preparation  for  the    Lord's  Sui 
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^oIuLne»  of  "  Sermons." — Laurence,  his 
?1ti«st  son,  was  brought  up  to  the  ministry,  and 
'led  at  Nivet  in  1681.  He  published  some 
dmired  "  Sermons/'  and  a  collection  of 
'*  Christian  Sonnets,"  said  to  be  well  written. — 
-lis  third  son,  Charles,  was  an  eminent  phy- 
ician,  and  in  1668  became  professor  of  physic 
it  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  the  au- 
-Iior  of  "  Apologia  Medica,"  "  De  Arthritide," 
*  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis,"  "  Sermo  de  Divinis 
apud  Hippocratem  Dogmatibus,"  "Observa- 
liones  Medicte  circa  Regimen  Puerperarum  et 
recens  natorum,"  besides  several  orations  and 
imputations.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1697. — 
Hayle.     Halleri  Bibl,    Moreri. 

DREUX  DU  RADIER  (John  Francis) 
an  advocate,  was  born  at  Chateauneuf  in  Thi- 
merais  in  1714.  Dislilring  his  profession,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  in  which  the 
following  are  his  chief  productions :  "  Tablettes 
Anecdotes  des  Rois  de  France,"  3  vols  12mo ; 
* '  L'JSurope  Illustre ;"  "  Recreations  historiques, 
critiques,  morales,  et  d'erudition  ;"  "  Biblio- 
theque  historique,  et  politique  du  Poitou." 
He  died  in  1780.— Die*.  Hiti. 

DREXELIUS  (Jeremiah)  a  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Augsburgh  in  Germany,  in  1581. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  preaching, 
with  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  so 
struck  that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain  in 
ordinary.  He  died  in  1698.  His  works  are 
very  curious;  the  principal  are — "  Considera- 
tions on  Eternity,"  "  Orbis  Phaeton  hoc  est, 
de  universis  vitiis  linguae,"  in  which,  treating 
of  those  who  employ  their  time  in  trifles,  he 
calculates  in  how  many  ways  six  persons  in- 
vited to  dine  may  be  placed  at  table,  and  after 
six  pages  of  combinations,  gives  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  as  the  result. — Aiegambe.  Niceron, 
vol.  xxii. 

DRUMMOND  (William)  an  elegant 
Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  sir  John  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  was  born  in  1585.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high-school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in 
foreign  travels,  residing  for  a  part  of  the  time 
at  Bourges  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  the  death  of  his  father  having 
left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations,  he 
resigned  all  idea  of  the  law,  and  retiring  to 
his  romantic  seat  of  Hawthornden,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  polite 
literature.  A  dangerous  illness  with  which  he 
was  attacked,  seems  to  have  early  fostered  a 
serious  and  devout  turn  of  mind,  which  was 
evinced  by  his  first  productions,  which  were  a 
prose  work  entitled  "  The  Cypress  Grove," 
containing  reflections  upon  death,  and 
"  Flowers  of  Sion,  or  Spiritual  Poems."  This 
gravity  of  disposition  was  farther  increased  by 
the  loss  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  by  a  fever, 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  manned,  a  circum- 
stance which  rendered  home  insupportable, 
and  drove  him  again  abroad.  He  remained  on 
the  continent  eight  years,  visiting  all  the  prin- 
cipal places,  forming  literary  connexions,  and 
cnllncting  valuable  books.  On  his  return  to 
Srotland  it  is  supposed  that  he  employed  tim- 
tetf  in  bis  "  History  of  the  five  James's,  kings 
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of  Scotland,"  which  work  did  not  appear  vttU 
after  his  death.  In  his  forty-fifth  year  he 
married  a  lady  who  brought  him  several  chil- 
dren, and  on  this  occasion  again  took  up  his 
residence  at  Hawthornden.  As  his  principles 
were  highly  monarchical  and  episcopalian,  ha 
was  much  afflicted  when  his  country  took  part 
against  Charles  I ;  and  it  is  thought  that  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  that  monarch,  together 
with  the  vexation  which  he  experienced  from 
the  other  party  on  that  account,  shortened  his 
days.  He  died  in  December  1649,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  As  an  historian  Drummond 
claims  little  notice,  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 
authority  and  passive  obedience  being  advo- 
cated by  him  to  an  extent  bordering  on  absur- 
dity ;  while  in  most  other  respects  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  James's"  shows  a  total  deficiency 
ef  historic  talent.  It  is  therefore  as  a  poet 
solely  that  he  is  now  remembered,  in  which 
character  his  claims  are  indisputable.  The 
sweetness  and  melody  of  his  verse  were  ex- 
ceeded by  no  poet  of  his  age  ;  and  although 
tinged  with  the  conceits  of  the  Italian  schools, 
there  is  much  genuine  imagery  and  truth  of 
feeling  in  all  his  poetry,  but  particularly  in  hit 
sonnets,  which  are  replete  with  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  Drummond  kept  up  a  lonca- 
pondence  with  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  of 
whom  the  latter  walked  all  the  way  to  Haw- 
thornden to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  rough  convi- 
viality of  Jonson,  however,  by  no  means  suited 
his  refined  and  fastidious  host,  who  made  notes) 
recording  his  intemperance  and  incautious  sal- 
lies, which  appeared  in  print  long  after  the  death 
of  both.  It  is  pleaded  that  Drummond  might 
never  intend  them  for  publication,  which  is 
probably  true;  but  after  all,  the  composi- 
tion of  written  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  a 
temporary  guest,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
genuine  duties  of  hospitality.  A  recent  edi- 
tion of  Drummond's  poems  was  published  in 
1791,  and  they  are  also  to  be  be  found  in  most 
of  the  collections. — Biog.  Brit. 

DRURY  (Robert)  an  English  mariner,  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  who  merits  notice  as 
the  author  of  a  very  singular  account  of  Ma- 
dagascar, first  published  in  1729,  reprinted  in 
1743,  and  more  recently  in  1808.  Drury, 
then  a  boy,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Degrave, 
East  Indiaman,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  in  1702,  and  lived  there  in 
captivity  for  fifteen  years.  On  his  return  he 
published  an  interesting  account  of  the  island, 
and  of  his  own  adventures,  in  a  plain  unadorned 
manner,  and  being  corroborated  as  far  as  it 
went  by  the  journal  of  Mr  Benbow,  (the  son  of 
the  admiral,)  who  was  wrecked  at  the  same 
time,  his  book  has  been  always  deemed  au- 
thentic. Drury,  who  bore  the  character  of  a 
plain  honest  man,  became  porter  at  the  India- 
house,  and  inherited  some  little  property  from 
his  father,  hut  when  he  died  is  not  recorded. 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ix. 

DRUSI  US  or  DRLECHE  (John)  a  Flemish 
divine  and  scripture  critic  of  eminence,  born  at 
Oudenard,  in  1550.  His  father,  who  was  a 
protestant,  fled  from  the  Netherlands  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  the  dmke  of  4l**»  Md  taidbj 
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in  England  in  15(57,  wm  there  joined 
Vy  nis  son,  who  completed  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  attached  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  oriental  literature ; 
and  in  1572  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  read 
lectures  on  the  eastern  languages,  at  Mcrton 
college,  Oxford.  In  1576  be  went  to  Lou  vain, 
and  studied  the  civil  law,  but  the  state  of  the 
country  obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  In 
consequence  of  the  pacification  at  Ghent,  his 
lather  and  himself  were  shortly  after  enabled 
to  revisit  their  native  country ;  and  in  1577 
Drusius  became  oriental  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  In  1585  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew  till  his  death  in  1616.  His  very  nu- 
merous literary  productions,  relate  principally 
to  Hebrew  criticism  and  archaeology.  His 
notes  and  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  thirty  separate  works,  published 
during  his  life,  or  from  his  MS8.  after  his  de- 
cease, have  been  incorporated  in  the  "  Critici 
Sacri  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test."  of  which  volu- 
minous compilation  a  useful  abstract  was  made 
by  Matthew  Pool,  in  4  vols,  folio* — Drusius 
(John,  jun.)  son  of  the  preceding,  deserves 
notice  for  his  early  proficiency  in  Hebrew  lite- 
rature. He  died  in  England  in  1609,  aged  SI, 
leaving  behind  him  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  in  Hebrew;  a  translation  into  Latin 
of  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudcla ; 
and  other  monuments  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.— Bayle.  Moreri.    Wood's  Athen,  Oitm, 

DRUTHMAR  (Christian)  a  celebrated 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Corby  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  after- 
wards taught  in  the  monasteries  of  Stavelo  and 
Malmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  Leige.  The  time 
and  place  of  h'a  death  are  unknown.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  of 
St  Matthew,  and  also  upon  those  of  St  Luke 
and  St  John,  only  fragments  of  which  have 
reached  us ;  they  were  published  in  1514,  at 
Strasburgh, under  the  title  of  "  Christiani  Druth- 
mari  Expositio  in  Matheum  Evangel,  fami- 
liaris,  luculents,  et  lectu  jucunda  cum  Kpi to- 
rn atibus  in  L<:cam,  etc."  folio.  They  were  soon 
suppressed  on  account  of  their  containing  pas 
sages  favourable  to  the  protestants  in  their 
disputes  with  the  catholics,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  trensubstantiation.  In  1530  a  se- 
cond edition  was  published  at  Haguenau, 
which  met  with  the  fate  of  the  former. — Diet. 
Bibl.  Hist,  et  Crit.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  Now, 
Diet.  Hist. 

DRYANDER  (John)  a  Hessian  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Marpurg,  where  he  begin  to  deliver 
lectures  in  1535.     He  is  reproached  with  ad 
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DRYANDER  (Jonas)  an  ingenioe 
dish  naturalist.  Coming  to  England  w 
Daniel  Solander,  he  was  patronised  by 
seph  Banks,  through  whose  influence  ) 
appointed  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society 
the  foundation  of  the  Linnean  Soci< 
which  he  contributed,  he  became  one 
first  fellows,  and  was  also  a  rice -pre 
The  Transactions  of  that  association  anon 
proofs  of  his  botanical  knowledge  ;  \ 
principal  literary  production  is  a  ratal 
the  private  library  of  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
8vo.,  forming  a  classified  arrangemei 
analysis  of  works  on  natural  history  .with 
pineal  notes.  He  died  in  London,  C 
1810,  aged  sixty-two. — Gent.  Mag. 

DRYDEN  (John)  one  of  the  mos 
nent  of  the  English  poets,  was  born,  ac< 
to  the  most  probable  accounts,  on  t  lie  9th 
gust,  1631,  in  the  parish  of  Aid  wink 
Saints,  in  Northamptonshire.  His  fath< 
possessed  a  small  estate,  and  acted  as  a 
of  the  peace  during  the  Protectorate,  v 
third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Dry  den,  hart, 
same  county.  The  subject  of  this  artic 
eldest  son,  received  his  early  education 
country,  and  was  then  removed  to  \V< 
ster  school,  whence  he  was  elected  to  i 
larship  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  a 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  fat 
ing  in  1654,  he  succeeded  to  the  posset 
his  estate,  subject  however  to  considers 
ductions  for  the  widow  and  younger  cl 
He  immediately  removed  to  London, 
the  auspices  of  his  relation,  sir  Gilbert . 
ing,  one  of  Cromwell's  council  and  h 
I^ords.  Dryden  is  said  to  have  been  hii 
tary ;  and  certainly  at  this  time  he  dis< 
no  symptoms  of  disagreement  with  the 
cal  tendency  of  his  family*  On  the  d 
Oliver  he  wrote  his  celebrated  ■■ 
Stanzas"  on  that  event ;  one  of  the 
his  poems  that  evinced  the  loftiness  of  < 
sion  and  imagery  which  characterize  1 
hirer  efforts.  This  production  necessari 
jeered  him  to  much  obloquy  in  after 
especially  as  it  is  suspected  that  in  the  j 
where  Cromwell  is  praised  for  staunchi 
blood  "  by  breathing  of  the  Tein,"  th 
ititended  to  vindicate  the  execution  of  Ch 
He  this  as  it  may,  at  the  Restoration  hi 
all  possible  haste  to  efface  his  past  sta 
greeting  the  king's  return  in  a  poem,  e 
"  A  strata  Redux,"  which  was  quickly  i 
ed  by  a  "  Panegyric  on  the  Coronation 
1661  he  produced  his  first  play,  "  Tin 
of  Guise  ;"  and  in  the  next  year  ••  Th« 
Gallant."  In  1662  also  appeared  his 
addressed  to  the  chancellor  Hyde,  a 
M  Satire  on  the  Dutch."  Setting  asi 
drama,  to  which  his  attention  was  unren 


hering  to  obsolete  authorities,  and  neglecting 

the  great  discoveries  of  Vesalius,  who  com-  

plains  in  his  works  of  the  illiberal  enmity  of  j  his  next  publication  of  consequence 
Dryander.  De  Thou  speaks  very  highly  of  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  published  in  1667 
him  as  a  mathematician,  who  found  out  many  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  royalist 
things  in  astronomy,  invented  new  instruments,  this  time  ho  well  established,  thai  on  thi 
Or  improved  those  already  in  use.  He  wrote  ,  of  nr  William  Davenant,  he  wasappointc 
^  ■*  on  anatomy  and  astronomy,  both  in  I  laureat  and  historiographer,  with  a  ami 
and  in  German.    VY\*  &««&  took.  \\%fc*AtCK\L  \*»r  annum.      He  soon  after  pal 
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had  written  in  1665,  in  his  retirement  daring 
the  plague  ;  previously  to  which  public  calamity 
he  had  married  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  an  alliance  which 
seems  to  have  done  little  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  his  worldly  prosperity.  He  now 
became  professionally  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
by  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  paten- 
tees of  the  King's  Theatre,  to  supply  three 
I  lays  a-year.  The  earlier  dramatic  productions 
of  Dryden  were  written  in  rhyme,  a  circum- 
stance which  favoured  the  rant  that  disfigured 
them  in  common  with  most  of  the  tragedies  of 
the  day.  To  correct  this  fault,  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  conjunction  with  other 
wits,  composed  "  The  Rehearsal,"  in  which 
celebrated  burlesque  Dryden  was  openly  ridi- 
culed in  the  character  of  Bayes.  The  town 
enjoyed  the  laugh,  hut  the  sterling  character 
of  the  poet  was  very  little  affected.  In  1679 
he  joined  lord  Mulgrave  in  an  "  Essay  on 
Satire  ;"  and  in  1681,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Charles  IT,  he  composed  his  famous  political 
poem,  entitled  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
in  which  the  incidents  attendant  on  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  against  David,  are  admirably 
applied  to  Charles  II,  the.  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  intriguing  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
severity  and  excellent  poetry  of  this  produc- 
tion raised  him  innumerable  enemies ;  whom 
he  still  farther  enraged  by  his  "  Medal,  a 
Satire  on  Sedition ;"  written  on  the  occasion 
of  a  medal  struck  by  the  whig  party,  when  an 
indictment  against  Shaftesbury  for  high  trea- 
son was  declared  ignoramus.  The  rancour  of 
the  last  production  is  not  easily  to  be  pa- 
ralleled. Having  succeeded  so  well  in  politi- 
cal, he  next  essayed  literary  satire,  by  attacking 
Shadwell  in  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe,"  the  proto- 
type of  the  Dunciad.  Soon  after  appeared  his 
"  Religio  Laici,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
give  a  compendious  view  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  revelation.  With  all  this  ability  and 
industry,  Dryden  acutely  suffered  the  anxiety 
attendant  on  straitened  circumstances ;  and  an 
affecting  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rochester,  representing  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  shows  the  unhappiness  of 
this  not  extravagant,  and  certainly  most  indus- 
trious, champion  of  loyalty  und*»r  Charles  II. 
He  next  published  some  classical  translations, 
and  two  volumes  of  "  Miscellany  Poems ;" 
and  on  the  death  of  the  king,  composed  his 
"  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  funeral  poem/' 
which,  as  might  be  expected  on  such  a  subject, 
is  not  one  of  his  happiest  productions.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II  he  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  the  new  sovereign ;  which  com- 
plaisance, for  it  was  probably  little  more, 
gained  him  an  addition  to  his  pennon  of  100/. 
per  annum.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  conver- 
sion, and  of  the  profits  attached  to  it,  was 
his  elaborate  controversial  poem  of  "  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  the  very  absurdity  of 
which  plau,  overcome  as  it  is  by  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  versification  and  execution,  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  poetic  talents  of 
Drvden.  The  birth  of  a  prince  in  June  1688 
<xJh«d  forth  his    "  Britannia  Rediviva,"  in 
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which  all  kind  of  prosperity  to  chorch  and 

state  is  anticipated  from  the  auspicious  event, 
with  much  more  of  poetic,  than  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  the  unfortunate  poet  found  out 
in  a  few  months  afterwards,  by  the  loss  of  Lis 
places  and  pensions  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  now  nothing  to  trust  to 
but  his  literary  industry,  and  during  the  ten 
concluding  years  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote 
actually  for  bread,  and  at  so  much  per  line, 
he  produced  some  of  the  pieces  which  have 
most  contributed  to  his  well-established  fame. 
Passing  over  his  translations  of  Juvenal  and 
Peroius,  and  various  minor  works,  it  may  be 
observed  that  he  commenced  his  celebrated 
translation  of  Virgil  in  1694,  and  it  was  sent 
to  the  press  in  1697.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  1300/.  for  this  hasty  but  able  transla- 
tion. Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Virgil,  he 
was  solicited  to  write  a  second  ode  for  St 
Cecilia's  day,  which  request  produced  his  ad- 
mirable "  Alexander's  Feast,"  probably  the 
most  popular  lyric  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  appears  that  about  this  time  he  medi- 
tated a  translation  of  Homer,  but  the  design  was 
given  up  for  that  of  modernizing  Chaucer's 
Tales,  in  which  undertaking  he  contracted 
with  a  bookseller  to  furnish  10,000  lines  for 
300/. ;  and  so  rich  and  ductile  was  the  versify- 
ing faculty  of  Dryden,  this  unpoetical  bargain 
produced  the  collection  called  his  "  Fables," 
some  of  the  most  truly  poetical  pieces  he  ever 
composed.  This  was  the  last  of  his  great 
works,  for  he  soon  after  declined  in  health,  al- 
though the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
an  inflamation  in  one  of  his  toes,  which,  ter- 
minating in  a  mortification,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  on  the  1st  of  May  1700.  A  romantic  ac- 
count of  his  interment  was  given  by  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Thomas,  which  had  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  interference  of  some  noblemen 
and  others,  to  change  a  private,  into  a  public  fu- 
neral. The  latter  accordingly  took  place,  with 
a  very  honourable  attendance ;  and  the  body  of 
this  great  poet  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  next  to  that  of  Chaucer.  The  place 
was  for  some  time  undistinguished  by  a  monu- 
ment, until  a  plain  one  with  his  bust,  was 
erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  foregoing  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  will  pre* 
elude  the  necessity  of  much  observation  on  the 
moral  and  political  character  of  Dryden.  Jt 
possibly  forms  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
recorded  in  English  history,  of  the  debasing 
nature  of  the  high  monarchical  and  passive  obe- 
dient theory  on  commanding  talent.  -  Ac- 
cording to  Congreve,  although  reserved  and 
saturnine,  Dryden  was  friendly  and  humane, 
domestic  in  habits,  and  affectionate  towards 
bis  family.  That  the  pen  of  such  a  man 
should  be  so  freely  prostituted  to  party  rancour 
and  venal  panygeric,  appears  surprising ;  and  it 
is  equally  so,  that  although  regular  in  his  own 
manner,  few  went  beyond  him  in  the  dramatic 
licentiousness  of  the  age.  For  a  portion  of 
this  subserviency,  his  narrow  circumstances 
may  plead  in  mitigation,  but  it  would  be  futile 
to  say  that  it  can  altogether  excuse  it ;  and 
Dryden  will  always  remain  a  coospiasoa*  m» 
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of  the  union  of  high  talent  with  extreme 
mental  prostitution.  On  his  literary  merits  it 
would  be  idle  to  dwell  here  ;  the  character 
of  none  of  our  writers  having  been  more  amply 
investigated.  As  a  dramatic  poet  he  has  wit, 
force,  and  majesty,  but  very  little  of  nature  or 
propriety.  His  comedy,  with  the  exception 
of  "  The  Spanish  Friar,"  is  altogether  in- 
ferior ;  and  of  all  his  tragedies,  "  Don  Sebas- 
tian," and  "  All  for  Love,"  alone  are  spoken 
of  at  present.  As  a  general  poet  he  stands  un- 
rivalled in  point  of  versification,  it  being  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  for  fulness  and  variety 
of  harmony,  and  a  fine  flowing  and  resistless 
current  of  numbers,  he  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. There  is  scarcely  any  walk  of  poetry 
m  which  he  has  not  excelled  ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  able  a  satirist,  the  pathetic 
seemed  least  suited  to  his  powers.  His  style 
in  prose  also  deserves  great  praise  ;  he  chiefly 
exercised  it  in  the  critical  essays  prefixed  to 
his  works,  which  form  excellent  specimens  of 
genuine  English  composition.  The  reputation 
of  Dryden  has  lost  nothing  by  age;  many  of  his 
productions  are  doubtless  very  little  read,  but 
enough  remains  to  render  him  one  of  the  most 
lasting  of  the  English  poets,  of  which  there 
are  but  two  or  three  of  greater  celebrity.  Of 
recent  editions  of  his  works,  we  may  refer  to  the 
prose  works,  by  Mai  one,  1800, 4  vols.  8vo ;  his 
poetical  works,  edited  by  Todd,  with  notes  by 
Warton,  1812,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  the  whole  of 
hit  works,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  1818,  18  vols. 
8vo.  Dryden  left  behind  him  three  sons,  of 
whom  Charles,  the  eldest,  was  the  author  of 
some  Latin  poems  and  translations.  In  1692 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  by  pope 
Innocent  XII,  chamberlain  to  his  household. 
While  at  Rome  he  wrote  a  poem  in  English, 
"  On  the  Happiness  of  a  Retired  Life." 
He  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  attempting 
to  swim  across  the  Thames  at  Datchet,  in  1704. 
—John,  the  second  son,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, whence  he  was  elected  to  Oxford, 
but  was  secretly  brought  up  a  catholic.  He 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  pope's  household, 
sjnder  his  brother.  He  wrote  a  comedy  while 
at  Rome,  which  was  acted  in  London,  en- 
titled "  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold  ;"  he 
also  wrote  a  "  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta,"  which 
remained  in  MS.  until  1776,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  an  8vo  pamphlet.  He  died  of  a  fever 
at  Rome,  1701. — Erasmus  Henry  Dryden, 
third  son,  was  bora  in  1669,  and  educated  at 
the  Charter-house.  Like  his  brother,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  pope's 
guards.  By  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  sir 
John  Dryden,  he  finally  succeeded  to  the  ba- 
ronetcy of  the  family,  and  died  in  1710. — 
Biog.  Brit.  '  Life  by  Malone.  Johnson's  Bio- 
graphical Preface. 

DUBOIS  (William)  a  French  statesman, 
more  remarkable  for  his  profligacy  than  his 
talents.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
an  apothecary  at  Brive  la  Gaillarde,  in  Limou- 
sin, and  he  was  born  in  1656.  After  some 
education,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ob- 
ndmission  into  the  college  of  St  Michael; 
while  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  was 
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obliged,  for  his  support,  to  serve  the 
of  the  institution  as  valet.  He 
acted  as  tutor  in  several  families,  sad  ci 
being  recommended  to  the  sub-gorfncfrfi 
duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  repeal 
of  Orleans,  he  was  employed  to 
prince  the  Latin  language.  The  liteanil 
quirements  of  the  pupil  did  credit  to  tkeaol 
of  his  preceptor,  and  Dubois,  on  the  tai] 
die  sub-governor,  succeeded  to  the  ami 
He  obtained  a  complete  ascendaacy  o*e  5 
mind  of  the  duke,  and  while  he  auuriisij- 
talents  with  due  care  and  success,  he  conn 
Ids  principles,  and  laid  the  foundanoa  of  a 
career  of  unblushing  debauchery  inwtndj| 
subsequently  indulged.  By  these 
means  Dubois  secured  his  own  interest  «t| 
his  royal  pupil,  through  whose  mtoescek 
rose  to  offices  of  high  importance  in  the  eta 
and  state.  A  fter  the  peace  of  Rvswkt  be  w 
sent  ambassador  to  England,  ana  rewarded  c  I 
Ids  service*  there  with  ecclesiastkal  pna>1 
tions.  When  the  duke  became  regent  is  lili 
Dubois  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  '- 
1717  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  em- 
ordinary  to  England,  where  he  sigoed  i 
triple  alliance.  On  his  return  he  was  mi 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  fares 
affairs.  He  was  subsequently  raised  to  i 
archbishopric  of  Cam  bray,  and  m  17  Jl  hetV 
tained  a  cardinal's  hat.  In  17tt  hew  at 
mitted  into  the  council  of  regency,  asds> 
dared  first  minister  of  state.  He  was  also  at- 
nutted  into  the  French  Academy ;  isd  a 
crown  his  honours,  (which  the  profligacy^ 
conduct  rendered  disgraceful  to  France,)  h 
was  chosen,  in  17*3,  first  president  of  tat 
French  clergy.  He  died  of  a  disease  ca*si 
by  his  debaucheries,  in  August  17 J3.  Aie- 
mark  which  he  made  to  Fontenelle,  with  iris* 
he  was  fond  of  conversing,  is  worth  record*; 
for  its  moral  effect : — *•  I  wish,"  said  the  or- 
dinal, "  I  lived  in  a  fifth  floor  at  Paris,  wiikn 
old  housekeeper,  on  an  income  of  five  hundred 
crowns  a  year." — Aikin's  Gen.  Bmmt. 

DUBOS  (John  Baptist)  abbot  of  Reams, 
an  eminent  French  writer,  was  born  in  1670. 
at  Beauvais,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant 
and  magistrate.  He  was  sent  young  to  Pant 
to  study  theology,  but  being  disappointed  of  i 
canonry  by  the  caprice  of  a  relation,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  civil  law,  history,  and  pohbes. 
He  first  made  himself  known  by  his  "  Historr 
of  the  four  Gordians,  proved  and  illustrated 
from  Medals  ;"  and  was  soon  after  taken  into 
the  office  of  M.  Torcy,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  who  employed  him  in  various  nego- 
ciations ;  and  among  others,  in  a  missiao 
to  England.  His  object  was  to  promote  a 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  to  forward 
which  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  •'  The  Interests 
of  England  ill  understood  in  the  present  War," 
which  publication  is  remarkable  for  a  predic- 
tion of  the  future  separation  of  our  American 
colonies.  In  the  midst  of  his  political  engage- 
ments, he  also  wrote  "  A  History  of  the 
league  of  Cambray,"  of  which  an  impsovcA 
edition  appeared  in  17f  8,  S  vols.  ltmo.  Af- 
ter much  employment  in  t  political  capacity. 
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?He  facaine  almost  equally  distinguished  as  a 
rmmoisseur  in  polite  literature  and  the  arts, 
ibv   his  celebrated  "  Critical  Reflections  on 
Poetry  and  Painting/'  1719,  %  vols.  12mo. 
'This  work,    which  has  been    several  times 
r  reprinted,   procured  him  admission  into  the 
:  French  academy,  to  which  body  he  subse- 
quently became  perpetual  secretary.    He  next 
employed  himself  in  researches  into  French 
:  history,  which  produced  his  "  Critical  History 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Monarchy 
in  Gaul,"  3  vols.  4to,    1734,  reprinted  in 
1743,  with  additions    and    corrections.     He 
wrote  a  few  other  pieces,  consisting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  a  part  of  Addison's  Cato,  and  some 
discourses  held  m  the  French  academy.    In 
1723  he  was  promoted  to  the  abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Resons,  and  had  received  the  orders 
of  subdeacon  and  deacon,  in  order  to  officiate, 
when  he  was  seized  at  Paris  with  a  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  in  March  1742. — Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Elogepar  D'Alembert. 

DUBOURG  (Anns  or  Annas)  one  of  the 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  protestantism  in  France, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Auvergne  in  1521,  and  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  being  very  learned  in  law,  was  appointed 
counsellor  clerk  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In 
this  high  station,  having  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  the  protestants,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
soften  or  prevent  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  them,  which  drew  upon  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  authority.  He  was  accordingly  ar- 
rested in  the  presence  of  the  king,  Henry  II, 
who  unexpectedly  visited  the  parliament  for 
that  purpose,  but  not  until  he  had  delivered  a 
spirited  speech  in  his  own  defence,  in  which 
he  scrupled  not  to  attack  the  vices  of  the  court. 
In  a  few  days  after,  he  was  tried  and  declared 
a  heretic  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
sentenced  him  to  be  first  degraded  and  then 
burnt ;  which  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  20th  December,  1559 ;  when  he 
died  with  a  constancy  worthy  the  acknow- 
ledged steadiness  and  uprightness  of  his  cha- 
racter.— Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DUBRAW,  or  DUBRAVIUS  SCALA 
(John)  bishop  of  Obnutz  in  Moravia,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Bohe- 
mia, but  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  employed 
in  various  negotiations  and  other  political 
affairs  ;  and  he  also  distinguished  himself  as 
an  author.  His  principal  works  are  a  "  His- 
tory of  Bohemia,  in  33  books  ;  and  a  treatise 
"  On  Fish-ponds  and  on  the  Nature  of  Fishes ;" 
both  written  in  Latin.  The  latter  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  George  Churchey,  fel- 
low of  Lion's- inn,  and  published  in  1599,  4to., 
Dubraw  died  in  155 J. — Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Note*  on  Walton* »  Complete  Angler. 

DUCAREL  (Andrew  Coltei)  an  emi- 
nent writer  on  archaeology.  He  was  born  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  but  his  father  having  re- 
moved to  England,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
school,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
taw.  In  1743  he  became  a  member  of  the 
ctJneo  of  Doctors'  Commons.    In  1755  he 
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was  elected  commissary,  or  official  of  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  die  collegiate  chorea  of 
St  Catharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  palace  of 
Lambeth  in  1757  ;  and  the  following  year 
was  nominated  commissary  of  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1755,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  fellows,  having  several  years  before 
been  admitted  into  that  learned  association. 
In  1762  he  was  elected  FRS. ;  and  in  1763 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  appointed 
him,  together  with  sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  and  Mr 
Astle,  to  methodise  the  records  in  the  State 
Paper  office  at  Whitehall,  and  in  the  Augmen- 
tation office.  He  died  at  his  house  in  South 
Lambeth,  in  May  1785,  aged  seventy-two. 
His  principal  works  are — •'  Anglo- Norman 
Antiquities,"  1767,  folio,  which  has  been  re- 
cently translated  into  French,  and  published 
at  Caen,  *  vols.  8vo ;  "  A  Series  of  above 
two  hundred  Anglo-Gallic,  or  Norman  and 
Aquitaine  Coins  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
England,  &c."  1757,  4to;  "The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at 
Lambeth,"  4to ;  and  "  The  History  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St 
Catharine,'1  4to.  He  also  furnished  consider- 
able contributions  to  periodical  publications, 
and  other  productions  of  the  press.  Dr  Duca- 
rel  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  antiqua- 
rian pursuits  ;  and  he  even  displayed  his  pre- 
dilection in  choosing  for  his  burying-place  an 
ancient  vault,  which  was  found  in  St  Catha- 
rine's church.  In  his  literary  character  he 
has  been  considered,  not  unjustly,  as  a  sort  of 
beau  ideal  of  an  antiquary. — AUdns  Gen.  Biog. 
Nichols'  Lit.  Anee.  of' the  Eighteenth  Century. 

DTJCAS  (Michael)  a  Greek  historian,  of 
whom  little  is  known  but  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  negociationa.  He  wrote  a  history, 
which  is  still  extant,  of  the  Grecian  empire 
from  the  elder  Andronicus  to  its  termination. 
Ducas  is  preferred  to  Cbalcondyles,  though 
his  style  is  barbarous,  because  he  relates  facts 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  was  an  atten- 
tive observer  of  what  passed.  His  works  were 
printed  at  the  Louvie  in  1649,  fol. ;  accom- 

n'ed  with  a  Latin  version  and  learned  notes. 
as  afterwards  translated  into  French  by 
Cousin,  of  whose  "  History  of  Constantinople,'* 
printed  at  Paris,  1672,  4to,  and  at  the  Hague, 
in  1685, 12mo,  it  concludes  the  8th  vol.— 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gree.    Saxii  Onom. 

DUCHAT  (Jacob  Lb)  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Mets  in  1658.  He  studied 
law  at  Strasburg,  which  he  professed  until  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  counsellor 
of  the  upper  court  of  French  judicature,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  published  editions  of  several  of  the  old 
French  authors;  the  principal  of  which  are 
"  Les  (Euvres  de  Rabelais/'  5  vols.  8vo,  3 
vols.  4to.  1715 ;  "  L'Apologie  pour  Herodote," 
1735 ;  "  Les  Aventures  du  Baron  de  Fsueste," 
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I6M.  He  died  in  ITS?,  and  after  his  death 
were  published  *'  Ducauana,"  t  vols.  8vo,  a 
compilation  of  his  remarks,  dec. — Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Unt. 

DUCK  (Arthur)  an  English  civilian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lie  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire,  and  was  iicated  at  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  after  which  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship at  All  Soul's.  This  circumstance  proba- 
bly induced  him  to  write  the  life  of  the  founder, 
archbishop  Chichele,  a  work  still  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation.  After  taking  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  London.  He  died  in  1649,  aged 
sixty-eight.  His  treatise,  "  De  I' suet  Aucto- 
ritate  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum  in  Dominiis 
principum  Christianorum,"  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  work,  which  has  been  printed  se- 
veral times. —  Wood's  Athen.  Oron. 

DUCK  (Stephen)  a  labourer  in  hus- 
bandry, who  attracted  notice  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  as  the  author  of  some 
poetical  compositions.  He  was  born  at  Charl- 
ton, near  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was 
employed  as  a  thresher,  when  his  talent  for 
versification  procured  him   the  patronage   of 

Sueen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II.  She 
rst  gave  him  an  annuity,  and  procured  him 
the  place  of  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  ;  but  pro- 
bably thinking  that  office  not  altogether  a 
becoming  recompence  for  literary  merit,  her 
majesty  afterwards  had  him  ordained,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  By  fleet,  in 
Surrey.  He  filled  his  new  station  decently 
for  some  years;  but  at  length  became  de- 
ranged, and  drowned  himself  in  the  year  17.56. 
His  poems  were  reprinted  after  his  death ; 
and  specimens  of  them  may  be  found  in  Dods- 
ley's  «•  Collection." — ChaUnen*  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet. 

DUCLOS  (Charles  Diveau)  a  French 
writer  of  some  celebrity,  was  the  son  of  a 
hatter  at  Dinant,  in  Hntanny,  where  he  was 
born  in  1705.  He  received  a  liberal  education 
at  Paris  with  a  view  to  the  law,  but  after  some 
attendance  at  the  office  of  an  advocate,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  becoming 
known  as  a  writer,  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  in  1739,  and  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1747.  His  native  place 
nominated  him  its  first  magistrate  in  1744 ;  and 
when  the  king  wished  to  confer  honours  on 
some  of  the  members  of  the  province  of  Bri- 
tanny,  Duclos  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  third  estate,  and  was  in  consequence  en- 
nobled. He  was  also  pensioned  and  made  his- 
toriographer of  France,  all  which  honours  fall- 
ing on  a  man  of  an  impetuous  manner,  and 
much  disposed  to  speak  liis  mind,  obtained  him 
the  praise  of  being  at  once  "  droit  et  adroit." 
He  set  out  with  the  philosophical  party,  but, 
disgusted  with  the  laxity  of  principle  displayed 
by  too  many  of  that  school,  he  was  cautious  in 
his  intimacy.  He  was  an  author  in  various 
departments  of  literature,  and  wrote  several 
ingenious  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  the  "  Con- 

du  Comte  de "       His  "  History 

XI,"  3  vols  ltmo,  1745,  and  "  Sup- 
1  vol.,  1746,  it  a  work  of  curious 
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imitation    of   the  sentenfiuaaW  rf  lej 
liis  other    productions  ai«-,  "CsEstscf 
sur  lea  Marurt  de  ce  Steele ;"*  "  R*xr*t:ii. 
Grammar  of  the  Port  Royal."    He  a**-: 
several  dissertations   in  the  Uec>cf>*:" 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  ami  V«:  ir . 
share  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Frnch  \oc 
From  notions  of  prudence  he  refrain: 
publishing  any  thing  in  his  chaxacv?  r!  k 
riographer  of  France  in  his  tifeone.  b-c: 
his  death  have  appeared,  '*  Secret  M*nn: 
the  Courts  of  Louis  X I V,  and  Loot*  XV.  r. 
are  deemed   authentic,  and  coctsio  ar> 
rious  particulars.     Duclos,  who  w  i  u- 
much  integrity  and  generosity,  died  in  :7'.- 
AT<wv.  Diet .  Hist.      Notice  prefixed  t?  \x 
Seerets. 

DUCOS  (Johv  Francis)  a  nnmWH 
deaux  in  France,  who  cultivated  IhenrctE.! 
figured  daring  the  Revolution.     He  w»  i  A 
puty  from   the  department  of  the  Gere* : 
the  legislative,  assembly,  and  afterward*  £?l 
convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  thta-l 
of  Louis  X  V I.      Deing  a  man  of  sa  ra  [ 
disposition,  and  of  considerable  talent,  k ? 
came  a  leading  member  of  the  puno] 
Girondists.     When  Robespierre  and  b*  st- 
riates overthrew  that  faction,  Docos  r*  » 
at  first  included  in  the  proscription;  bat  si  j 
adhered  to  his  principles,  and  defended  tor  ' 
secuted  friends,  he  was  at  length  hwtai: 
their  fate.     He   was   guillotined  towards? 
close  of  1794,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Ute 
confined  in  prison,  a  few  days  prerioodjsa 
death,  he  wrote  a  burlesque  poem,  deaense 
the  circumstances  of  his  flight  to  Prona».*i 
arrest  at  the  place,  at  the   period  of  ms  7* 
seription. — Diet.  Biog.  et  Hist,  du  H.  JL  » 
18mr.  S. 

DUDLEY  (Edmund)  a  statesman  noted t 
English  history  as  an  instrument  empJovrfM 
Henry  VII  in  the  arbitrary  acts  of  ettoroi 
practised  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  ft 
was  born  in  146*,  of  an  ancient  and  respetisw 
family  ;  and  was  educated  at  the  univenitt  J 
Oxford.     Becoming  a  student  of  the  law  a 
Gray's  Inn,  he  arrived  at  such  eminence  ia  b 
profession  as  recommended  him  to  the  hvm 
of  the  king,  who  made  much  use  of  bis  s* 
vices,  and  conferred  on  him  various  offices  and 
emoluments.     In  1505  he  was  made  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence several  enactments  took  place,  oppres- 
sive to  the  people  and  profitable   to  the  nw- 
narch.    On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  tan 
minister  of  oppression,  with  his  associate  ia 
criminality,  sir  Richard  Empson,  (who  was  the 
son  of  a  sieve  maker  at  Towceater,)  expiated 
his  deeds  on  a  scaffold.     They  suffered  August 
18,    1510.     Dudley  left  a    treatise   entitled 
"  The  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,"  written 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  which 
ha*  never  been  published, — Bacon  $  Hist.  */ 
Hen.  VII.     Biog.  Brit. 

DUDLEY  (John)  duke  of  Northumberland, 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  1501. 
and  soon  alter  his  father's  execution  he  was 
restored  in  blood  by  act  of  ntrriamfiBL  <■»  tM 
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application  of  his  guardian,  Edmund  Guilford. 
At  a  proper  age  he  became  a  courtier,  and  at- 
tached himself  successively  to  the  king's  fa- 
vourites, Wolsey  and  Cromwell.  In  1542  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  viscount  Lisle,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  who  inherited  that  title. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  KG. ;  and  at  length 
the  post  of  lord-high-admiral  was  conferred  on 
him  for  life.  He  served  with  reputation  in 
the  wars  of  Henry  VIII  with  Scotland  and 
France ;  and  he  was  so  much  in  favour  with 
that  monarch  as  to  be  left  one  of  the  executors 
named  in  his  will,  as  a  kind  of  joint-regent 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  Under 
that  prince  he  manifested  the  most  insatiable 
amoition,  and  obtained  vast  accessions  to  his 
honours,  power,  and  emoluments.  At  first  be 
joined  his  interest  with  that  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  the  king's  uncle,  whom  however, 
at  length  he  undermined  and  destroyed.  He 
had  been  advanced  to  the  titles  of  earl  of  War- 
wick and  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  his  rival,  his  authority  was  almost 
unbounded.  The  illness  of  the  king,  over 
whom  he  had  gained  complete  ascendancy, 
alarmed  his  fears,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  interest  by  marrying  his  son,  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  descended 
from  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
persuaded  Edward  to  settle  the  crown  on  his 
kinswoman  by  will,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  two 
sisters,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elisabeth. 
The  death  of  the  king,  the  abortive  attempts 
to  place  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and 
the  ruin  of  all  those  concerned  in  the  scheme, 
are  among  the  most  familiar  events  in  the  an- 
nals of  England.  Northumberland  himself 
was  beheaded  on  Tower- hill,  August  22,  1553. 
With  the  usual  inconsistency  of  a  thoroughly 
ambitious  man,  he  professed  himself  a  catholic 
a  short  time  before  his  execution,  and  died  in 
that  faith,  though  the  avowed  object  of  the 
plot  for  which  he  suffered  was  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  protestantism  in  this  country. 
— Hume.     Biog,  Brit. 

DUDLEY  (sir  Henrt  Batb)  bart.  was 
descended  of  a  good  family,  settled  in  Worces- 
tershire and  Staffordshire  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  born  at  Fenny  Comp- 
ton,  August  25th,  1745.  His  father,  the  rev. 
Henry  Bate,  held  for  many  years  the  living  of 
St  Nicholas,  Worcester,  and  being  afterwards 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  North  Farmbridge 
in  Essex,  removed  with  his  family  into  that 
county,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Chelmsford. 
In  tltis  latter  benefice  his  son  Henry,  who  took 
holy  orders,  succeeded  him  at  his  death ;  but 
the  emoluments  of  the  living  being  but  trifling, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  public 
press,  and  established  the  Morning  Post  news- 
paper. A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1780,  he 
originated  the  "  Morning  Herald,"  to  which 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time.  Commencing 
also  about  the  same  time  the  "  Courier  de 
l'Europe,"  a  journal  printed  in  the  French 
language ;  and  the  "  English  Chronicle/'  At 
mi*  period  he  was  the  intimate  associate  of 
■Mat  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  and  was  a  cootri- 
owtnr   to   the    "Probationary    Odes;"    the 
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"  Rolliad ;"  and  other  work*  of  a  sfaaUar 
class.  In  1781  the  advowson  of  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Bradwell-juxta-Mare  was  purchased 
in  trust  for  him,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  rev, 
George  Pawson ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  expended  during  the  life-time 
of  that  incumbent,  upwards  of  28,000/.  in  re- 
pairs, embankments,  plantations,  &c.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living.  In  1784  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Dudley,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  a  relation  belonging  to  that  family.  Mr 
Pawson  dying  in  1797,  Mr  Dudley  presented 
himself  to  the  vacant  benefice ;  but  doubts 
having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  transaction, 
he  refused  institution,  and  a  compromise  was 
at  length  effected  by  the  proposed  substitution 
of  the  rev.  Richard  Birch,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  patron.  This  arrangement  was  however 
made  too  late,  inasmuch  as  the  delay  had 
caused  a  lapse  of  the  living  to  the  crown, 
which  bestowed  it  on  the  rev.  Mr  Gamble, 
chaplain -general  to  the  army.  The  case  waa 
thought  a  hard  one,  and  a  petition,  signed  by 
lord  Braybrooke,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex, 
and  most  of  the  magistrates  and  gentry  of  the 
county,  was  forwarded  to  ministers,  enumerat- 
ing the  services  of  Mr  Dudley  in  his  capacity 
as  a  magistrate,  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances, for  which  he  had  been  publicly  thank- 
ed by  lord  Kenyon,  when  on  the  circuit.  A 
favourable  answer  was  returned,  and  in  1804 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kilscoren, 
barony  of  Forth,  Ireland,  to  which  was  soon 
added,  the  chancellorship  of  the  diocese  o» 
Ferns.  In  1807  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gave  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Kilglass,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
which  he  retained  till  1812,  when  he  resigned 
all  his  Irish  preferment  for  the  living  of  Wil- 
lingham  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  his  relation,  Mr 
Birch,  having  been  in  the  mean  time  instituted 
to  the  long-disputed  rectory  of  Brad  well,  on 
the  decease  of  Mr  Gamble.  Shortly  after  Mr 
Dudley  obtained  a  baronetcy ;  and  in  1816  the 
dignity  of  a  prebend  in  Ely  cathedral,  which 
he  retained  till  the  day  of  his  death,  February 
1st,  1824.  Of  a  comprehensive  mind  and  ac- 
tive habits,  sir  Henry  distinguished  himself 
on  many  occasions  as  a  useful  magistrate  ;  while 
his  literary  abilities  were  manifested  in  the 
composition  of  a  variety  of  dramatic  pieces, 
some  of  which  still  maintain  their  footing  on 
the  stage.  Among  these  are — the  "  Flitch  of 
Bacon,  written  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing his  friend  Shield  to  the  public,  as  a  com- 
poser ;  the  "  Woodman ;"  "  The  Rival  Can- 
didates ;"  "  The  Blackamoor  washed  White ;" 
(at  the  representation  of  which,  party  spirit 
ran  so  high  as  to  produce  a  serious  conflict, 
in  which  swords  were  drawn,  6tc.  among  the 
audience  ;)  "  The  Travellers  in  Switzerland  ;" 
and  lastly,  a  short  but  popular  piece  brought 
out  about  ten  years  since,  under  the  title  of 
"  At  Home."  To  his  discriminating  patronage 
the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  discovering 
and  fostering  the  talents  of  Gainsborough,  tW 
painter  ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  bee*  ooa 
of  the  firtt  to  appreciate  those  of  Mrs,  ftfd&aa** 
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whom  he  introduced  to  Garrick.  His  person 
was  handsome  and  athletic ;  while  in  his  earlier 
years  the  warmth  of  his  temperament  betray- 
ed him,  notwithstanding  his  cloth,  into  seve- 
ral quarrels.  The  cause  of  two  of  these  recon- 
tres  (with  Messrs  Fitzgerald  and  Miles)  is 
said  to  have  been  Mrs  Hartley,  an  actress, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  who,  singularly 
enough,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, died  on  the  very  same  day  with  her 
quondam  champion.  A  third,  of  more  equivo- 
cal character,  fought  with  Mr  Stoney  Bowes, 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  Sir  Henry, 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  magistrate 
for  seven  English  counties,  and  four  in  Ire- 
land.— Gent,  Mag.     New  Mmth, 

DUDLEY  (Robert)  earl  of  Leicester,  was 
the  fifth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  born  about  1532.  He  was  knighted 
when  young,  and  was  made  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Edward  VI.  Though  involved 
in  the  criminal  designs  of  his  father,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  sentence  of  attainder  passed 
against  him  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was 
pardoned  and  employed  by  that  queen.  After 
Elisabeth  ascended  the  throne,  Dudley  soon 
acquired  the  envied  distinction  of  being  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  a  female  sovereign.  Of- 
fices, honours,  and  wealth,  were  showered  on 
him  with  an  unsparing  hand,  by  his  partial 
mistress.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  KG.,  and  privy  counsellor  ;  and  he 
received  grants  of  the  princely  domains  of 
Kenilworth,  Denbigh,  and  Chirk  castle.  In 
1560  the  death  of  his  wife  took  place,  at 
Cumnor-hall,  in  Berkshire.  This  event,  ac- 
cording to  popular  opinion,  as  appears  from  a 
traditionary  tale  preserved  by  Aubrey,  in- 
volved Dudley  in  the  guilt  of  murder.  If  he 
sacrificed  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  consort,  as 
was  suspected,  in  the  hope  of  marrying  the 
queen,  his  ambitious  views  were  disappointed. 
Elizabeth,  however,  encouraged  him  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  another  sovereign  princess, 
Mary  of  Scotland,  who  rejected  her  suitor 
with  disdain.  la  1 564  he  was  created  baron 
Denbigh  and  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  was  the 
same  year  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  uni- 
versity, having  previously  been  chosen  to  the 
same  office  at  Cambridge.  About  1572  he 
appears  to  have  married  the  baroness-dowager 
Sheffield,  lady  Douglas  Howard,  by  whom  he 
had  children,  but  whom  he  disowned  as  his 
wife,  and  even  compelled  her  to  marry 
another  person.  In  1575  he  gave  a  princely 
entertainment  to  the  queen  at  Kenilworth 
castle ;  the  festivities  of  which  are  described 
in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  in  defiance  of 
chronology,  connected  with  the  death  of  Lei- 
cester's first  wife,  in  the  celebrated  modern 
romance  of  Kenilworth.  Leicester,  in  1578, 
offended  the  queen  by  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex. 
He  however  recovered  her  favour,  and  in 
1585  was  appointed,  through  her  influence, 
£f  the  Netherlands,  then  recently 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  His 
station  did  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  states  over  which  he 
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presided,  and  he  was  recalled  tie  fetal 
year.     He  returned  to  his  commad  la.ol 
1587;    but   he    was  finally  displaced  t« 
months  after,  and  came  to  England.  He* I 
accused  of  misconduct  by  lord  Bsckbsx* 
others;  but  Elizabeth  still  retained u  ml 
partiality  for   him,    that  she  supported  a  I 
against  all  his  enemies ;  and  on  the  pnpc I 
of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588.  she  ifpara  \ 
him  commander  of  the  forces  asKsaafeisl 
Tilbury,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdosL  U  i 
cester  died  September  4th,  the  sane  jwi ' 
Cornbury  park  in  Oxfordshire,  aad  vv  &  ' 
terred  in  a  chapel  of  the  collegiate  cfadi 
Warwick,  where   a   splendid  wm»t  n 
raised    to    his    memory. — Lodge's  P*7ta. 
Aikin's  Gen.  Bing. 

DUDLEY  (air  Robert)  son  of  the  wr1! 
Leicester,  by  lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  tone 
1573,  at  Sheen  in  Surrey.      He  was  edaaat 
at  Christ's   college,     Oxford,    and  after  fr 
death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  coandfoa* 
estates,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  the  ix. 
Oroonoco,  in  which  he  took  and  destroyed  *• 
veral  Spanish  ships.      In  1596  he  was  u  tie 
taking  of  Cadiz,  where  his  courage  www 
warded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a 
1605  he  adopted  legal   proceedings  to  ed- 
blish  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  ;  but  ba- 
ther's widow  defeated  the  attempt ;  and  Dud- 
ley soon  after  went  to  Florence,  having,  a* 
withstanding  he  was  married,  seduced  and  ca- 
ned off  the  daughter  of  air  Robert  SoathwtB. 
This  transaction,  or  the  event  of  his  law-sd 
occasioned  his  being  outlawed,  and  his  ems 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.     At  Florence* 
assumed  the  title   of  earl    of  Warwick,  be- 
came   chamberlain    to  the  gprand  ducheaaf 
Tuscany,  and  on  being  created  a  duke  of  tte 
holy  Roman  empire,  he  styled  himself  duke  d* 
Northumberland.    Many  plana  for  the  adm- 
tage  of  his  adopted  country  are  said  to  brc 
occupied  his  attention,   particularly  the  drain- 
ing of  a  morass  between  Pisa  and  the  sea,  aad 
the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Leghorn.    He 
compiled  a  work,  entitled  "  Arcano  del  Mare," 
Flor.  1630,  1646,  *  vols,   folio,   containing! 
multitude  of  charts,  plans,  and  projects,  rett- 
ing to  navigation  and  commerce.     His  death 
took  place  in  1639,  at  his  seat  near  Florence* 
By  the  daughter  of  sir  R.  Southwell,  whoa 
he  married  with  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
he  left  a  numerous  issue ;    and  he  h%^  also 
four  daughters  by  his  deserted  wife.      like 
others  of  his  family,  sir  Robert  Dudley  was  aa 
active,  clever,  well-informed,  but  unprincipled 
man. — Bio$.  Brit. 

DUFRtfSNE  (Simon)  a  native  of  Lower 
Normandy,  who  adopted  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  became  a  canon  of  Hereford 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Le- 
land  and  bishop  Tanner  mention  him  as  a  wri- 
ter of  Latin  poetry  ;  but  he  is  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  Norman 
French,  entitled  "  Le  Roman  de  Dame  For- 
tune, ou  de  la  Dame  Fortunee,"  of  which  the 
manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. This  work,  which  treats  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  is  said  to  possess  sow*  m* 
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ttfr»*t  merit ;  and  it  is  carious  on  account  of  the 
writer  positively  mentioning  a  fourth  part  of 
xhb  world,  though  he  lived  so  long  before  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  ascertained  its  exist- 
ence.— Mimoiret  de  la  Soc.  det  Antiquaries  de 
im  Normandie, 

DUFRESNE  (Chaulis)  sieur  du  Cange, 
a  distinguished  writer  on  history  and  archaeo- 
logy. He  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1610,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1688.  He  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  became  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but  passed  his  life 
as  a  retired  student,  intent  on  investigating  the 
memorials  of  former  ages.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous and  valuable,  including — "  Histoire 
de  1' Empire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  Empe- 
reurs  Francaises,"  Paris,  1657,  folio  ;  "  Glos- 
sarium  mediae  et  infimas  Latinitatis,"  3  vols, 
folio ;  augmented  to  6  vols  in  the  edition  of 
1733;  "Glossarium  Grsscum  medii  am,"  2 
vols,  folio  ;  "  Historia  Bysantina  duplici  corn- 
men  tario  illustrata,"  1680,  folio ;  and  he  also 
edited  the  historical  works  of  Joinville,  and 
Zonaras,  and  the  Pascal  Chronicle  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  besides  which  he  left  a  vast  number  of 
historical  and  critical  memoirs  and  disserta- 
tions, preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Pans. — Moreri.     Biog.Univ. 

DUFRESNY  (Ciiaklxs  Rivieri)  a  French 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bora  in 
1648,  and  said  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
Henry  IV,  by  a  woman  of  Anet,  who  was 
styled  la  belle  Jardiniere.  He  became  when 
young  a  valet-  de-chambre  of  Louis  XIV,  whose 
excessive  liberality  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  boundless  extravagance  of  Dufresny.  His 
talents  were  various,  and  he  displayed  them  as 
a  writer  of  songs,  a  musical  composer,  a  land- 
scape gardener,  and  in  other  capacities.  He 
also  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  with  considerable 
success ;  and  on  the  death  of  Danneau  de 
Vise*  in  1710,  he  obtained  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  "  Mercure  Galant,"  a  magazine 
or  literary  miscellany,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  that  writer  in  1672.  Dufresny 
conducted  the  work  with  spirit  while  he  was 

Soprietor;  but  sold  his  patent  in  1713  to 
ardouin  le  Fevre,  only  reserving  to  himself 
an  annuity  out  of  the  profits,  which  he  retain- 
ed till  his  death  in  1724.  HU  works  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  6  vols.  12mo. 
A  bon- mot  ascribed  to  him  is  worth  repeating, 
as  it  conveys  a  severe  satire  on  his  own  impro- 
vident disposition.  One  of  his  friends  making 
the  trite  remark,  that  poverty  was  no  crime  ; 
Dufresny  replied — "  No;  but  it  is  much 
worse." — Camtuat  Hut,  Crit.  da  Journ. 
Atkins  G.  Biofr. 

DUGARD  (William)  an  eminent  school- 
master, was  born  at  Bromsgrove  in  Worces- 
tershire in  1605.  He  received  his  education 
at  Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after 
receiving  bis  master's  degree,  he  was  appoint- 
ed roaster  if  Stamford  school  in  Lincolnshire, 
whence  he  removed  to  Colchester.  In  1644 
he  was  chosen  head  master  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors school ;  but  giving  offence  by  his  affec- 
tion for  the  royal  cause  and  defence  of  Charles  I, 
l*s  wm»  imprisoned  in  Newgate.    Being  how- 
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ever  soon  released,  in  1650  he  opened  a  tot- 
vate  school  on  St  Peter's  Hill,  London.  W. 
was  shortly  after  restored  to  his  former  situa- 
tion, which  he  again  lost  by  his  breaking 
through  some  rules  of  the  Merchant  Taylors* 
He  then  opened  a  school  in  Coleman-street, 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  but 
died  soon  after  in  1663.  His  works  are— 
"  A  Greek  Grammar  ;"  "  Rhetoric©  Compen- 
dium ;"  "  Lexicon  Graeci  Testamenti ;"  "  Lu- 
ciani  Samosatensis  dialogi  sclecti." — Biog. 
Brit. 

DUGDALE  (sir  William)    an  English 
herald  and  antiquary  of  great  celebrity.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  was 
bora  at  Shustoke,  near  Coleshill  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  1605.    He  was  educated  at  a  free- 
school  at  Coventry,  and  afterwards  pursued 
his  studies  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.      On  his  death  he  purchased  Blythe 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Shustoke,  and  made  it  is 
residence.    He  employed  himself  in  making 
collections  for  a  history  of  his  native  county  » 
and  in  1638,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  he 
became  acquainted  with   sir  Henry  Spelman 
and  other  persons  of  congenial  taste,  through 
whose  interest  he  was  made  a  pursuivant  in 
the  herald's  office.     On  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
king,  and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
created   MA.       In  1644   he  was  appointed 
Chester  herald  ;   and  he  continued  at  Oxford 
till  its  surrender  to  the  parliament  in  1646. 
At  that  period  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr  Dods worth,   in  procuring  materials 
for  his  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum,     designed 
to  comprise  the  history  of  the  monastic  and 
other  religious  foundations  existing  in  England, 
previously  to  the  Reformation,  with  copies  of  all 
the  charters  and  documents  extant  relating  to 
them.    The  first  volume  of  this  great  work 
appeared  in  1655,  the  second  in  1661,  and  the 
third  in  1673.    Two  supplementary  volumes 
were  published  by  John  Stephens  in  1 72  J  and 
1733  ;  and  the  Monasticon  has  been  recently 
edited,  with  improvements,  by  the  rev  Bulks* 
ley  Baudinel.     In  1656  Dugdale  published 
"The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  illustrated/' 
folio ;  a  work  of  vast  research,  which  Gough 
places  at  the  head  of  all  county  histories.  The 
"  History  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,"  folio,  was 
the  next  production  of  our  author ;  who,  on 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  U,  was  made  Nor- 
rov-king-at-arms.        In   1662    he  published 
"  The  History  of  Embanking  and  Draining  of 
divers  Fens  and  Marshes,  &c."  folio  ;  anbf  ha 
edited  the  second  volume  of  sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's  Councils  in  1664,  and  the  second  part 
of  his  Glossary.    A  miscellaneous  work  on  le* 
gal  antiquities,  entitled    "  Origines  Juridi- 
cales,"  was  the  next  of  his  literary  labours ; 
to  which  succeeded  "  The  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land/' 3  vols,  folio,  which,  inspiteof  almos*  on 
avoidable  errors,  may  be  retarded  as  a  work 
of  unrivalled  merit  in  its  kind,  and  alone  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  fame  of  the  author  as  a  v 
nealogical  historian  and  antiquary.     In  lofrV 
Dugdale  was  made  gartcr-principsd.kLif  +> 
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ami,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Ilii  remaining  publications  were — "A  abort 
View  of  the  late  Trouble,  in  England/'  1681, 
folio ;  "  The  ancient  Usage  in  bearing  of 
Arms  ;  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Nobility,  and 
of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  Baronets/'  1681, 
8vo  ;  and  "  A  perfect  Copy  of  all  the  Sum- 
monses of  the  Nobility  to  the  great  Councils  and 
Parliaments,  from  49th  of  Henry  111  to  the 
present  Time,"  1685,  folio.  He  died  at  his 
■eat  of  Blythe  Hall,  in  February  1686  ;  and 
was  buried  at  Shustoke.  His  numerous  ma- 
nuscript collections  are  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  and  at  the  Herald's  college.  He 
left  a  son,  sir  John  Dugdale,  knight,  who  was 
a  herald  ;  and  a  daughter,  the  second  wife  of 
Aabmole  the  antiquary. — Biog.  Brit. 

DUGOMM1ER  ( )  a  French  repub- 
lican general,  who  was  a  native  of  Martinique 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  possesed  a  large 
estate  previously  to  the  Revolution.  At  the 
commencement  of  political  changes  he  em- 
braced the  popular  party,  and  being  nominated 
colonel  of  the  national  guards  of  the  island,  he 
defended  Fort  St  Pierre  against  a  body  of 
troops  sent  from  France,  under  M.  de  Behague. 
He  afterwards  went  to  France  to  procure  suc- 
cours for  the  patriots  ;  and  arriving  there  in 
179S,  he  refused  the  office  of  deputy  from  the 
colonies  to  the  convention.  In  September 
1793  he  was  employed  as  general  of  brigade  ; 
And  next  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy,  where  he  gained  many  advantages 
over  the  Austro-Sardmian  army,  and  almost 
always  with  inferior  forces.  He  took  Toulon, 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  December  19th, 
1793.  He  then  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Spaniards  with  great  success.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1794,  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Alberdes,  and  seized  the  post  of  Montesquieu, 
taking  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  2000  pri- 
soners. Proceeding  in  his  career  of  victory, 
after  defeating  an  army  of  near  50,000  men  at 
St  Laurence  de  la  Mouga,  the  13th  of  August, 
he  was  killed  November  17th,  1794,  in  an  en- 
gagement at  St  Sebastian.  The  convention, 
w  reward  of  his  exploits,  decreed  that  the 
name  of  Dugommier  should  be  inscribed  on  a 
column  of  the  Pantheon. — Diet.  Biog.  et  Hist. 
da  H.  M.  du  lSme.  S. 

DUKE  (Richard)  a  clergyman  of  the  last 
century,  who,  by  favour  of  tho  booksellers,  has 
been  ranked  among  the  English  poets ;  his 
works  forming  a  part  of  the  collection  of  poetry 
published  with  the  biographies  of  Dr  Johnson. 
Duke  was  a  native  of  Otterton  in  Devonshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Trinity  college  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Blaby  in  Leicestershire  in  1688,  and  was 
made  a  prebend  of  Gloucester  soon  after.  His 
death  took  place  in  1710,  shortly  previous  to 
which  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  valuable 
benefice  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
the  author  of  translations  of  some  of  the  Odes 
Of  norace,  and  other  detached  poems,  none  of 
*nich,  in  merit,  exceed  mediocrity.— Johtuon*s 
.ft**  Pom. 
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DUKER  (Cna*u»  Araiw)  sn  •#» 
and  critic,  was  born  at  Unnain  Westph*Ja\i 
1670.  He  studied  under  Perizoaius  at  d« 
university  of  Franeker,  and  was  appelated  p. 
feasor  of  ancient  history  at  the  nareaavi 
Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  great  repsoaa 
His  works  are,  "  Oratio  de  diificultanba  <p 
busdam  interpretationis  Grammatics  vest* 
Scriptorum  Grsecorum  et  Latinonim;"  "  Sjl- 
loge  opusculorum  variorum  de  T-f***i— **  J** 
consultorum  ▼eterum  ;"  an  edition  of  "  Tb- 
cydides ;"  and  an  edition  of  "  Floras,"  ax.  k 
He  died  at  Meyderick  near  Duntoarga  ITai 
— — Sf  rii  Oiumt* 

DUMAS  (Charlks  Lawn)  a  Freack* 
geon  and  anatomise,  who  distinguished  bmitf 
by  some  improvements  in  the  noooeocknot  i 
anatomy.  He  was  professor  of  the  taoct* 
Montpellier,  where  he  died  in  1814.  Asms* 
his  works  are  ••  A  Treatise  on  Myology/'  ■ 
which  is  proposed  a  new  mode  of  classic 
and  denomination  of  the  muscles  of  the  tan* 
body  ;  and  "  Principea  de  I^yswlogie/*  P«a 
1806,  4  vols.  8vo. — Biog.  Univ. 

DUMONT  (John)  baron  of  Carietcroc.s 
historical  and  political  writer,  who,  after  aw- 
ing some  time  in  France,  became  a  remgee  ■ 
Holland  on  account  of  religion,  and  was  sett 
historiographer  to  the  emperor  of  Genam 
He  died  about  1726,  leaving  behind  him  w* 
ral  historical  works,  meagre  in  point  of  snk 
but  valuable  for  their  facts,  the  chief  of  van 
are — "  Memoires  Politique*,  pour  smir  i 
rintelligence  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswkk,"  4"k 
12mo,  1699 ;  "  Voyages  en  France,  ea  It* 
en  Malte.et  enTurquie,"  4  vols.  ltmo,lft»; 
"  Corps  Universel  diplomatique  du  Droit  is 
Gens,  8  vols,  folio,  17*6  ;  '«  Lettres  Hilfr 
riques  depuis  Janvier  1652  jusou'en  1710."- 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

DUMOURIEZ  (Chaslu  F*anco»  Ds- 
perier)  a  French  general  of  great  nahurj 
talent,  born  January  95,  1739,  of  a  sob* 
though  not  affluent  family  in  Provence,  lb 
father,  the  translator  of  the  "  Ricciardetto,' 
bestowed  great  pains  on  his  education  till  1st 
age  of  eighteen,  when  be  entered  the  amy, 
and  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  saw 
duke  of  Brunswick  whom,  subsequently  h 
1792,  he  drove  out  of  the  French  territorka 
On  this  occasion  he  so  much  distinguished  hav 
self  by  his  bravery,  that  when  at  length 
wounded  in  nineteen  places,  and  taken  pri- 
soner, the  duke  sent  him  back  with  a  flatteriaf 
letter  addressed  to  bis  general,  ra^rfKi1  <k 
BrogHe.  In  his  twenty -second  year  he  ob- 
tained three  more  wounds,  a  captaincy,  sad 
the  cross  of  St  Louis.  During  the  peace  of 
1765  he  travelled  through  Italy  and  Portugal, 
on  the  subject  of  which  latter  country  he  pub- 
lished an  "  Essay."  On  his  return  to  Pari* 
in  1767,  when  he  was  named  aide-marechal- 
general  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invaska 
of  Corsica,  and  having  served  with  reputation 
in  the  campaigns  of  1768  and  1769,  obtained  a 
regiment.  In  1770  be  was  appointed  by  tat 
duke  de  Choiseul,  minister  to  the  con"  * 
of  Poland,  and  two  years  afterwards)  ~, 
ployed  by  the  marquis  of  Moateyn«rd\ 
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*.  to  revise  the  military  code*  In  tbe 
.  of  1773,  being  entrusted  by  this 
with  the  management  of  a  secret 
n  with  Sweden,  at  the  instance  of 
XVth,  but  unknown  to  his  secretary 
i  affairs,  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  he  was 
it  Hamburg  by  the  order  of  that 
and  placed  in  the  Bastile,  the  king 
I  to  interfere  and  save  him.  He 
six  months  in  confinement,  and  was 
bed  to  the  castle  of  Caen  for  three 
i  the  succession  of  Louis  XVI  to  the 
umouriez  obtained  a  revision  of  his 

a  declaration  from  the  government 
d  been  unjustly  sentenced.  He  con- 
ployed  in  the  various  duties  of  his 
,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
i  siding  with  tbe  moderate  party,  he 
In  1791  the  command  of  the  district 
es  to  Bourdeaux ;  the  year  following, 
lied  to  Paris,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
in t- general,  and  appointed  minister 
affairs,  but  resigned  his  situation  in 
s,   perceiving  the    vacillation    and 

of  the  court.  On  the  entrance  of 
Ti  troops  into  France,  Dumouriez 
cceeded  Lafayette  in  the  command 
y  of  the  north,  dispersed  with  a  very 
rce  the  Prussian  army,  100,000 
-ongh  the  superiority  of  his  tactics ; 
ttle  of  Jemappe  shortly  after  conso- 
triumph  by  revolutionizing  Belgium, 
ig  it  under  the  influence  of  France, 
urn  to  Paris,  he  found  the  trial  of 
whose  life  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
idy  in  progress ;  and  becoming  sus- 
consequence,  by  the  more  violent  of 
ists,  retired  from  the  capital  and 
nself  once  more  at  the  head  of  his 
this  situation,  the  convention  neither 
lismiss  him  nor  to  accept  his  resigns- 
:h  he  repeatedly  tendered,   endea- 

destroy  his  popularity  with  the 
id  by   rendering  his    commissariat 

caused  the  failure  of  the  campaign. 

of  mutual  distrust  now  took  place 
le  French  directory  and  Dumouries, 
atter  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty 
>rince  of  Saxe  Coburg  for  the  evacu- 
elgium,  while  he  himself  determined 
is  troops  to  Paris,  and  re-establish 
tution  of  1791  ;  in  order  to  effect 
oburg   promised,  if    necessary,    to 

contingent.    The  design  was  frus- 

some  of  the  subordinate  generals, 
eyed  intelligence  to  the  convention 
as  in  agitation.  The  latter,  alarmed, 
tly  summoned  Dumouries  to  their 
sent  accredited  commissioners  to 
a ;  when  finding  his  intentions  be- 
>  took  the  decisive  step  of  instantly 
the  commissioners  and  handing  them 
e  custody  of  the  German  leader,  as 
or  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.     A 

insubordination  now  showed  itself 
e  troops  under  his  command,  and 
d  finding  all  lost,  quitted  them  and 
or  refuge  to  the  head-quarters  of  his 
utemy,  who  offered  him  a  command. 
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but  he  declined  it,  and  retired  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own  me- 
moirs. The  cantons  were  however  too  near  to 
France  to  render  that  country  a  safe  asylum, 
especially  as  the  sum  of  300,000  francs  was 
offered  for  bis  head.  He  therefore  again  re- 
treated to  Hamburg,  where  he  subsisted  on  a 
pension  of  400  louis,  granted  him  by  the  laud- 
grave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  On  the  threatened 
invasion  of  this  country  by  Napoleon,  Dumou- 
riez removed  to  England,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  surviving  several  years 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  in  which 
however  he  took  no  part.  In  1821  he  pub- 
lished two  memoirs  addressed  to  the  Greeks, 
whose  cause  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  at 
length  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  Turville 
park,  near  Henley- upon-Thames,  March  14, 
1823. — Ann.  Biog. 

DUNB  A  R  (Willi  am)  an  early  Scottish  poet 
of  considerable  merit,  was  born  about  1465,  as 
generally  supposed,  at  Salton  in  East  Lothian. 
In  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  been  a  travelling 
noviciate  of  the  Franciscan  order,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1490.  He  eaily  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  poet ;  but  whether  he  ever 
obtained  a  benefice  or  not,  or  in  what  manner 
he  passed  his  future  life,  is  not  known.  He 
died  about  1536  Dunbar  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  pieces,  serious  and  comic,  in  which  he 
discovered  considerable  poetic  genius,  and 
great  force  and  richness  of  description.  One 
of  his  principal  poems  is  "  The  Thistle  and  the 
Rose,"  a  kind  of  vision,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  eventful  marriage  of  James  IV  of  Scot- 
land with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII 
This  piece  abounds  in  gay  and  rich  imagery* 
Another,  called  "  The  Golden  Terge,"  is  a 
moral  allegory,  in  which  the  shield  of  reason  is 
employed  to  resist  the  attacks  of  love.  There 
is  also  a  third  of  considerable  length  called 
"  The  Daunce,"  which  is  a  vision  of  heaven 
and  hell,  in  a  comic  strain.  These  and  many 
more  poems  are  printed  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  Scottish  poems  by  sir  David  Dalrymple, 
in  1770.  Dunbar  seems  to  have  derived  bis 
poetic  taste  from  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate, 
and  united  a  great  degree  of  sentiment  and 
spirit  with  much  fertility  of  imagination  and 
command  of  phraseology.  Like  his  precur- 
sors however,  he  was  frequently  licentious  and 
coarse.  His  language  is  the  Scottish  dialect 
of  the  time,  which  differed  but  little  from  Eng- 
lish.— Warton*$  Hist,  of  Port.  Pink*rUm'$ 
Ancient  Scottish  Poets, 

DUNCAN  (Adam)  viscount,  a  naval  officer 
of  distinguished  skill  and  courage.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1731,  and  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Duncan,  esq.  of  Lundie  in  the 
county  of  Angus.  Going  to  sea  when  young, 
he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  1755,  was  made 
master  and  commander  in  1759,  and  was  a 
post-captain  in  1761.  In  that  station  he 
served  in  the  following  year  at  the  taking  of 
Havannah  ;  and  in  1779  he  shared  in  the  vic- 
tory of  admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spaniards. 
In  1789  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  by  regular  gradation, 
in  1794,  he  became  vice-admin!  of  the  white 
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squadron.  Ilia  following  year  tit  was  Ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  North  Sea  fleet ; 
when,  after  a  tedious  and  harassing  service  of 
two  years,  occupied  in  watching  the  motions 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  harbour  of  the  Texel,  ad- 
mind  Duncan  found  himself  obliged  to  leave 
his  station,  and  sail  to  Yarmouth  roads,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
sailors.  This  unpleasant  occurrence  was  the 
prelude  to  a  glorious  victory.  The  Dutch  fleet 
put  to  sea,  which  was  no  sooner  made  known 
to  admiral  Duncan's  men,  than  they  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  he  immediately  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  came  up  with  them 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  between  Camperdown 
and  Egmont,  and  alter  a  severe  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  captured  the  commander, 
admiral  De  Winter,  and  eight  of  his  ships. 
The  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  viscount  Duncan,  and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a 
year.  He  died  August  4th,  1804. — Gent.  Mag. 
DUNCAN  (Daniel)  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Montauban  in  1649,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Puylaurens,  and  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  MD.,  and  in  1679  visited 
London.  In  1690  the  persecution  against  the 
protestants  drove  him  to  Geneva,  whence  he 
removed  to  Berne,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  In  1699  he  was  sent  for  to  Cassel,  to 
cure  the  princess  of  Hesse,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  remained  three  years  in  the 
court  as  the  landgrave's  domestic  physician. 
The  praises  of  Dr  Duncan's  liberality  to  the 
poor  emigrants  who  passed  from  France  to 
Berlin,  procured  him  an  invitation  to  that 
court,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
reigning  prince,  who  made  him  the  minister 
of  his  charity,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 

giysic,  and  physician  to  the  royal  household, 
erlin  not  agreeing  with  liis  health  he  removed 
to  the  Hague.  In  1714  he  came  to  London, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  final 
abode,  and  died  there  in  1755.  His  works 
are  "  La  Chymie  Naturelle,"  8vo;  "  Avis 
centre  Tabus  des  Liqueurs  chaudes,  Cafte, 
Chocolat,  et  Th6  ,"  "  Histoire  do  V Animal  j" 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Explication  nouvelle  et 
mecbanique  des  Actions  animates,"  4to. — His 
grandson,  John  Duncan,  DD.  was  born  in 
1720,  and  was  rector  of  South  Warm  borough, 
Hants.  He  was  the  author  of  "An  Address 
to  the  rational  Advocates  of  the  Church  of 
England;"    "  An   Essay  on  Happiness/'    a 

E>em ;  "  Religious  View  of  the  present  Crisis." 
e  likewise  published  a  posthumous  tract  of 
Mr  Andrew  Baxter,  on  the  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  in  1808. — Bio 2. 
Brit.  * 

DUNCAN  (William)  a  Scotch  professor 
of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1717, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Marischal 
college  of  Aberdeen.  In  1737  he  took  his 
degree  of  MA.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  clerical  profession,  but  disliking  it  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal 
college  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  educated. 
Ht  ttiote  "  The  Elements  of  Logic/'  originally 
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written  to  form  a  part  cf  Dodsley't  Pmras 
which  are  no  clear,  judicious,  and  cono*.  ■ 
to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  introduction*! 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  was  iko  a* 
author  of  a  faithful  and  elegant  venka  a 
"Caesar's  Commentaries,"  rendered stiD aw 
valuable  by  a  learned  discourse  on  tbe  Ross 
art  of  war  prefixed  to  it.  He  likewise  tr» 
lated  those  select  orations  of  Cicero,  **u 
occur  in  the  common  Dauphin  edition,  scene- 
panied  with  judicious  explanatory  aotes,  be- 
sides several  trifling  pieces  published  aaau- 
mously.     He  died  in  1760. — Biog.  Brit. 

DUNCOMBE   (William)    an   ingeai» 
writer,  born  in  London,  of  a  Herefordshire  f* 
mily,  in  1690.      At  the  age  of  sixteen  fee  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  navy  office ;  bu:  bit- 
ing a  taste  for  literature  he  dedicated  bale- 
sure  to  study,   and   at  length,  in  1743,  be* 
tired  from  his  official  occupation,  to  puis*  fail 
learned  labours  without  interruption.    He  p- 
duced  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Lucius  JuniuEi- 
tua,"  which  had  little  success  on  tbe  io^ 
but  was  not  devoid  of  merit ;  and  he  wroe  1 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and  to*. 
but  his  principal  work  was  a  series  of  imm> 
tions  of  the  poems  of  Horace,  written  in  co- 
junction  with  his  son.     He  died  in  I7d9r- 
Duncombb  (John)  son  of  the  foregoing,  *» 
born  in  1730.    He  was  educated  atBenetea- 
lege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  afcfi* 
Having  taken  orders,   he  obtained  in  1757 1 
benefice  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.    In  ltf 
he  was  nominated  by  archbishop  Seeker,  * 
of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  catbe&i; 
and  in  1770  was  appointed   to  the  masteasf 
of  St  John's  hospital  in  that  city,  and  tknrf 
St  Nicholas,  Harbledown.     He  wrote  a  nnsi 
of  poems,"  the    principle  of  which,  entsisi 
"  The  Feminead/'  is  a  commemoration  of  fe- 
male excellence.        Dodsley's   Collection,  s 
well  as  those  of  Pearch  and  Nichols,  tftri 
many  specimens  of  his  productions,  which  iff 
distinguished  rather    for  taste    and  etegasx 
than  for  the  higher  graces  of  composition,    ft 
was  also  the  author  of  papers  on  antiquit** 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographies  Bu- 
tannica,  and  other  prose  essays  ;  and  lie  edited 
a  second   impression   of    «•  Goatling's   Wufc 
about  Canterbury;"  "Archbishop  Herring* 
Letters,"  &c.      He  died  in  I78d.     His  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Ilighmore  the  paints, 
wrote  the  story  of  Fidelia,   published  in  tie 
Adventurer. — Biog.  Brit. 

DUNDAS  (Henry)  viscount  Melville,  d* 
son  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  lord-advo- 
cate, and  afterwards  president  of  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  17+K 
Having  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
he  adopted  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  is 
1763  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Facaltt 
of  Advocates.  He  obtained  the  post  of  folio- 
tor-general  in  1773  ;  that  of  lord-advocate  ia 
1775  ;  and  he  was  made  joint-keeper  of  the 
signet  for  Scotland  in  1777.  He  more  imme- 
diately commenced  his  career  as  a  statesmsa 
in  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  treasurer  oC 
the  navy,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  pntv- 
council;  but  he  continued  only  a  aiMJctuf* 
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*fci  iKtce,   the  coalition  between   lord  North 
"and  Mr  Fox  Laving  displaced  the  party  which 
J1  he  had  joined.    The  triumph  of  his  opponents 
r  was  but  temporary  ;  anil  on  their  forced  re- 
1  treat  from  power,  he  resumed  his  office  under 
l!the  ministry  of  Mr  Pitt,  whose  firm  partisan 
■he  approved  himself  during  their  joint  lives. 
On  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  re- 
ignlating  the    affairs  of  the   East- India  com- 
I  pany,  Mr  Dun  das  was  appointed  president  of 
(the  board  of  control ;  in  1791  lie  was  made  secre- 
•  tary  of  state  for  the  liome  dejiartmeut ;  and  in 
1791  he  became  secretary  at  war.     On  the  re- 
aignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  previously  to  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  he  also  retired  from  public  life  ; 
and  when  the  former   resumed  the  helm  of 
state,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty.    In  1805  he  was  impeached  before  the 
bouse  of  I^ords,  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours in  his  former  officeof  treasurer  of  the 
navy.     As  the  evidence  adduced  against  him 
did  not  directly  implicate  him  in  the  malver- 
sation proved  against  his  deputy,  Mr  Alexander 
Trotter,  he  was  acquitted.     lie  did  not  how- 
ever hold  any  situation  afterwards,  except  that 
of  privy  counsellor.      His  death  took  place  in 
May  1811.      lie  was  created  viscount  Mel- 
ville in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  title 
hf  his  son. —  Riog>  Peerage. 

DUNGAL,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis, 
near  Paris,  studied  philosophy  and  astronomy 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  be  consulted  by 
Charlemagne  in  8 1 1 ,  on  the  two  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  which  took  place  the  year  before-  He 
answered  in  a  long  letter,  printed  in  D*  Acheri's 
Spicilegium.  In  827  he  composed  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  images,  against  Claude,  bishop  of 
Turin,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
— Now.  Diet*  Hist, 

DUN  I  (Egidius)  a  Neapolitan  musician  and 
com]>oser,  born  at  Matera  in  that  kingdom  in 
1709.  Having  early  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  music,  he  was  placed  by  his  friends 
at  the  conservatory  in  Naples,  under  the  tuition 
of  Durante,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  stu- 
dies, procured  liim  an  engagement  at  Rome. 
Here  he  composed  his  first  opera,  "  Nerone," 
which  had  a  great  run,  and  gave  him  a  degree 
of  celebrity  that  procured  him  an  invitation  to 
Paris,  where  he  produced  a  variety  of  operas, 
principally  comic,  of  which  "  Le  Sabotiere," 
after  an  existence  of  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
is  still  deservedly  popular  iu  France.  Among 
his  compositions  are — "  Le  Peintre  Amoreux ; 
«•  Mazet ;"  "  La  Clochette  ;"  "  Lea  Mais- 
aoneurs  ;"  "  Les  Sabots  ;"  and  "Lea  Cha- 
peurs,"  all  comic  operas.  His  death  took 
place  in  1775. — Bhg.  Diet,  of  Mus. 

DUNNING  (John)  lord  Ashburton,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr 
John  Dunning,  an  attorney-at-law  of  Ashbur- 
ton in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  born,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1731.  He  was  educated  at  the  fre*- 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  served  his  clerk- 
ship to  his  father ;  but  early  determining  to 
rmdy  fur  the  bar,  he  pursued  a  course  of  assi- 
apnlication,  both  before  and  after  his 
(boo   Ou-r.-No.XLlH. 
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admission,  which,  after  a  considerable  portion 
of  briefless  attendance  on  the  court  and  cir- 
cuits, at  length  produced  its  reward.  The 
first  thing  which  established  his  character,  wrr 
his  employment  in  1759  by  Mr  Sullivan,  thou 
chairman  of  the  East-India  company,  to  draw 
up  a  defence  of  the  company  against  the  claims 
of  die  Dutch.  This  memorial,  which  pro* 
duced  the  required  redress,  being  esteemed  a 
masterly  production,  both  in  language  and 
reasoning,  led  to  considerable  practice ;  and  this 
was  prodigiously  augmented  by  his  becoming 
:ounsel  for  Wilkes,  in  all  the  causes  produced 
by  the  question  of  the  general  warrants.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  on  this 
popular  occasion,  as  to  obtain  the  character 
of  a  sound  constitutional  lawyer,  and  his  prac- 
tice soon  after  became  the  most  lucrative  at 
the  bar.  In  1766  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
Bristol,  and  in  1767  solicitor- general,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1770,  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  step  on  the  part  of  his  patron,  lord 
Shelburne,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been 
cliosen  member  for  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  From 
the  time  of  his  resignation  he  remained  a  firm 
opponent  to  the  ministry  who  conducted  the 
American  war ;  and  on  the  return  ef  lord  Shel- 
burne to  power  in  1782,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  advanced 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Ashburton. 
He  did  not  long  survive  these  honours,  dying 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1785,  leaving  one  son, 
the  present  possessor  of  the  titles.  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  regarded  as  the  soundest  common 
and  constitutional  lawyer,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  able  legal  orators,  of  his  day.  Besides 
his  defence  of  the  East-India  company,  ha 
was  deemed  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to  the 
East*  India  Company  on  the  Subject  of  Lord 
Clives  Jag  hire."  The  Letters  of  Junius  have 
also  been  assigned  to  him,  but  without  the 
least  shadow  of  foundation. — Brit.  Peerage 
PolwhcU't  Hist,  of  Devon. 

DUNS  (John)  commonly  called  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  an  eminent  scholastic  divine  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  He  was  born 
at  Dunstance,  near  Alnwick  in  Northumber- 
land, and  was  admitted  when  young  into  an 
institution  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  friars 
at  Newcastle,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Merton 
college,  Oxford.  Becoming  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  scholastic  theology,  civil  law,  logic, 
and  mathematics,  he  was  in  1301  appointed 
divinity  professor  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  fame 
of  his  learning  and  talents,  he  drew  crowds  of 
scholars  from  all  parts.  In  1304  he  was  sent 
by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  in  the  university  of 
which  city  he  was  admitted  to  the  highest  ho* 
nours,  and  appointed  professor  and  regent  in 
the  theological  schools,  in  which  situation  he 
acquired  the  title  of  "  the  most  subtle  doctor." 
Nothing  however  could  be  more  barren  and 
useless  than  the  chimerical  abstraction  and 
metaphysical  refinements  which  obtained  him 
this  title*  Duns  opposed  Aquinas  on  the 
subject  of  grace,  and  hence  the  scotists  as  op- 
posed to  the  Thomists.  The  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  another  of  the 
tenets  which  divided  these  fierce  anftaraaanw  v 
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amd  It  fa  believed  by  many  authors,  that  it  w** 
Duni  who  fint  propounded  it.  In  the  year 
1308  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  by  tlie  head  of 
hi*  order,  to  teach  theology,  but  was  cut  off 
by  an  apoplexy  ;  and,  as  a  disputed  account 
asserts,  buried  before  he  was  actually  dead,  as 
was  discovered  by  an  examination  of  his  grave. 
His  death  happened,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, in  his  thirty-fourth,  and  to  others,  in  his 
forty- third  year.  He  left  behind  him  numer- 
ous works,  which  were  collected  by  Lucas 
Waddingius,  in  1*  vols,  folio,  Lyons,  1639. — 
Cmoe't  HUt.  lut.     Unpin.     Mosfirim. 

DUNSTABLE  (John)  an  English  musi- 
cian of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  erroneously 
believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  counterpoint, 
until  Dr  liurney  proved  to  the  contrary. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  "  I)e 
Mensurabili  Music  a,"  and  of  a  geographical 
tract ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminent 
astrologer  and  mathematician,  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician. Stow  calls  him  "  a  master  of  astro- 
nomy and  music,"  and  says  that  he  was  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  \Y  alb  rook, 
in  145  t. — Humey's  Hi*t  of'  .Mm*. 

DUNSTAN  (St)  an  'Anglo-Saxon  divine 
and  statesman  of  the  tenth  century,  alike  ce- 
lebrated in  legendary  and  authentic  history. 
He  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in  925,  and  was 
educated  under  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
inmates  of  the  famous  abbey  at  that  place. 
He  acquired  a  knowledge  ot  the  I^tin  lan- 
guage, and  of  pliilosophy,  and  studied  the 
scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers ; 
besides  which  he  became  skilled  in  music, 
painting,  earring,  and  workiug  in  metals. 
With  these  accomplishments  he  was  intro- 
duced early  in  life  to  the  court  of  king  Athei- 
st an,  by  his  uncle  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Some  youthful  indiscretiou,  or  the 
jealousy  of  rival  courtiers,  compelled  him  to 
retreat  from  the  busy  scene  ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  prospects,  together  with  n 
dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  seriously  impressed 
his  miud,  and  led  him  to  seek  for  tranquillity 
in  the  seclusion  of  monastic  lite.  He  took  the 
vows  at  Glastonbury,  and  devoted  himself 
with  ardour  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  So 
entirely  had  he  relinquished  all  views  of  secu- 
lar ambition,  that  he  divided  between  the 
church  and  the  poor  a  valuable  estate  be- 
queathed to  liim  by  a  wealthy  Saxon  lady,  as 
well  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  devolved 
to  him  at  this  period.     On  the  death  of  Athel- 
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remained  till  he  was  recafiei 
king  Edgar,  to  whom  the  impr 
been  obliged  to  cede  a  part  oi 
Dunstan  was  made  bishop  of 
some  time  after,  when  Edgar 
ed  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbcr 
station  his  influence  was  stzoa 
fully  exerted  in  promoting  tl* 
the  rule  of  St  Benedict,  which 
of  chastity,  into  the  roonasti 
England.  The  secular  priesti 
have  been  generally  married 
from  religious  houses  and  re] 
dictine  monks,  wherever  th< 
slan  extended.  During  the  r 
was  supported  in  the  executio 
the  royal  authority  ;  but  ua 
.Martyr  he  experienced  great 
the  patrons  of  the  secular  cl 
Kihelred  II  became  king,  hi 
farther  declined,  and  he  appea 
to  have  interfered  but  little 
He  died  in  988.  Few  chara 
history  have  been  more  vaxk 
than  that  of  Dunstan.  The  mon 
only  early  historians,  represent 
most  learned  and  accompli*! 
most  eminent  statesman  of  tl 
he  lived.  Popular  tradition 
master  of  magic  arts — a  kind 
mon,  subjecting  demons  to  his  ] 
them  as  the  unwilling  ministei 
Modem  protestant  writers,  wi 
of  plulosophical  acumen,  hai 
imaginary  miracles  of  Dunstai 
hypocrisy,  overlooking  their  r 
pular  misconception,  winch  1 
the  same  manner  made  a  conk 
brated  Roger  Bacon.  Osbern 
life  of  Puustan  a  century  aft 
first  appears  to  have  propagate 
tales  which  have  been  so  injuri 
and  of  which  no  notice  is  take 
porary  anonymous  biographer, 
of  the  saint  has  been  publish 
landists,  and  wliich  has  every  i 
ticity. — Lin  sards  Antiquities 
Savon  Church,  ch.  rii. 

Dl XTOX  (John)  a  books* 
laneous  writer,  was  born  at  Gra 
ingdonshire  in  1659,  of  whirl 
ther,  whose  works  he  subseque 
was  rector.     He  carried  on  bus 
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11  of  Che  author.  To  these  and  other  similar  la 
1  hours,  is  also  to  be  added  a  curious  book,  en- 
-■  titled  "  Duntou's  Life  and  Errors,"  which 
\  has  been  recently  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
*  This  extraordinary  character  died  m  1733. — 
1    NichoW  Lit,  Ante.  vol.  v. 

W  PAN  (James  Malllt)  a  political 
writer  of  some  celebrity,  was  boru  at  Geneva 
in  1749.  Through  die  interest  of  Voltaire  he 
was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  tweuty-two,  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  at  Cassel.  In  1783  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  during  the  three  years'  bit- 
ting of  the  first  French  assembly,  published 
an  impartial  analysis  of  their  debates,  which 
was  generally  read  throughout  Europe,  in 
1792  he  left  Paris  on  a  confidential  mission 
from  the  Ling  to  his  brothers ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  the  confiscation  of  his 
estate  in  France,  together  with  the  whole  of 
his  personal  property,  including  a  collection  of 
JVISS.  and  a  valuable  library.  While  resident 
at  Brussels,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by 
Burke,  and  those  who  thought  with  him  on 
that  important  event.  He  Anally  se  tiled  in 
London,  where  he  carried  on  a  journal,  entitled 
*•  Mercure  Britannique,"  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  May  1000. — Supplem.  to 
Lysons*  Knvirons  of  Ixmdon,  Gent.  Mug.  1800. 
DUPAI'Y  (The  President)  advocate-gene- 
ral and  president- a-mortier  in  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux.  He  was  born  at  Rochelle,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1788,  at  no  verv  advanced 
age,  with  the  character  of  an  upright  and  in- 
telligent magistrate,  fie  acquired  great  ho- 
bout  by  his  inflexible  constancy  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  magistracy  in  1771,  and  still  more 
by  his  successful  defence  of  three  criminals  of 
Chamont,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel.  He  published  a  state* 
raent  on  this  occasion  which  did  credit  to  his 
talents  ;  and  also  wrote  a  kindred  work,  which 
added  to  his  reputation,  entitled  "  Historical 
Reflexions  on  Penal  Laws."  He  long  occu- 
pied himself  in  advocatiug  a  reform  of  these 
laws,  and  in  combating  the  strong  prejudices 
which  supported  them.  As  a  mau  of  letters 
he  is  known  by  his  "  Academical  Dis- 
courses," and  his  •«  letters  on  Italy  ;"  both 
of  which  display  warmth  and  sensibility,  but 
are  disfigured  by  an  affectation  in  style  and 
expression,  attributable  to  an  unfortunate  wish 
to  resemble  Diderot  and  Thomas. — Xour, 
.  Diet.  Hist. 

DIUMX  (Lfwis  Ellis)  a  celebrated  ecclc- 
sia>tical  historian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1657. 
In  167*  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  MA. 
in  the  college  of  Harcourt.  Determining  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  *tudy  of  theology,  and  in 
1684  became  doctor  of  the  Sor bonne,  and  im- 
mediately after  produced  his  gTand  work — 
"  Bibliotheauc  Universelle  del  Autcurs  Eccle- 
siastiques,  &c,"  an  arduous  undertaking,  but 
*ery  successfully  performed.  'Hie  freedom 
*  hich  he  used  in  criticising  some  of  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  roused  the  anger  and  preju- 
dices of  the  famous  Bossuet,  who  exhibited  a 
csrmplaint  against  Dupin  to  liarlai,  archbishop 
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of  Paris,  who  published  a  decree  against  the 
work  in  1693.  In  order  to  prevent  its  entire 
suppression,  Dupin  submitted  to  retract  the 
objcctiouable  opinions,  after  which  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  it  under  a  change  of 
title.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  in  the  royal 
college,  and  for  many  years  a  writer  in  the 
"  Journal  des  Scavaus ,"  but  joining  with 
those  doctors  who  subscribed  to  the  celebrated 
"  Case  of  Conscience/'  relative  to  the  disputes 
ou  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship  and  banished  to  Chatel* 
leraut,  not  being  permitted  to  return  to  Paris 
until  he  retracted  the  measure  he  had  taken. 
Dupin  afterwards  met  with  great  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  the  correspondence  which  he  held  with 
Dr  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  relative 
to  a  project  for  uniting  the  churches  of  Kugland 
and  France.  In  1719  his  papers  were  seised 
by  order  of  government,  but  as  no  charge  could 
be  established  against  him,  he  was  permitted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace.  He 
died  a  few  mouths  after  at  Paris.  His  works 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal  are  "  Bib* 
liotheque  Universelle  des  Auteurs  Ecclesias- 
tiques ;"  "  Account  of  the  Writers  of  the  first 
Tliree  Centuries ;"  "  The  History  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  present 
Day ;"  "  Bibliotheque  des  Historiens  pro* 
phaues ;"  "  The  Method  of  studying  Theology, 
etc."  "  Prolegomena  to  the  Bible  ;"  "  De  Anti- 
qua  Kcclesi.u  Disciplina  Dissertationes  Histo- 
ric a/'   &c.  &c. — Moreri.     Souv.  Diet,  Hist, 

DUPLE1X  (Joseph  )  a  distinguished  French 
commander  in  the  East-Indies.  He  was 
brought  up  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  being  sent 
out  in  1730  to  direct  the  declining  settlement 
of  Cbandernngore,  he  disco\  ered  so  much  ac- 
tive and  political  ability,  that  he  was  recom- 
pensed in  17 4l*  with  the  government  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  which  place  he  successfully  defended 
in  1746,  against  a  powerful  English  arma- 
ment under  Boscaweu.  For  this  service  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  marquis 
and  a  red  riband  ;  on  which  he  was  stimu- 
lated with  the  ambition  of  effecting  that  domi- 
nion in  India  for  his  country,  which  similar 
talents  and  superior  advantages  have  bestowed 
on  the  English.  He  was  at  first  eminently 
successful.  Two  rivals  started  for  the  nabob- 
ship  of  Arcot ;  one  of  whom,  Chuudah  Saheb, 
assisted  by  the  French,  obtaiued  the  advan- 
tage, and  conferred  ujkhi  them  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  extensive  territory.  Dupleiz  even 
obtained  for  himself  the  nabobship  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  Tins  ascendancy  however  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  the  Engli>h,  under  Lawrence 
and  Clive,  rendered  their  party  triumphant  in 
turn,  and  the  French  were  exi>clled.  Poudi- 
cherry  at  the  same  time  being  distressed  and 
alarmed,  representations  were  made  to  the 
French  ministry  of  the  daring  rashness  of  Du- 
pleix,  and  he  was  recalled.  He  accordingly 
retained  to  France  in  1754,  in  despair  at  the 
I  ruin  of  his  mighty  projects,  and  commenced  a 
|  flit  against  the  French  East- India  company, 
'  for  va«*t  sums  alleged  to  be  due  to  him.  In" a 
>ery  rhort  tim  fawoti  ba  disAtf.  <\o3&sa> 
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•rvJ  »naappointmentt  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  possessing  political  and  enterpris- 
ing talents  of  a  very  high  order. — Hist,  of  Mod. 
FMrvpe.     Souv.  Diet.  Hist, 

DUPLK1X  (Scipio)  a  French  historian, 
was  horn  at  Condom  in  1569.  Accompanying 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarro,  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  France,  in  which 
capacity  he  employed  many  years  in  researches 
into  the  ancient  history  of  hi*  country.  The 
fruits  of  this  industry  were  his — "  Memoirs 
of  the  Gauls,"  lo'li),  4to ;  "  History  of 
France,"  6  vols,  folio  ;  "(Roman  History,"  3 
vols,  folio  ;  "  Course  of  Philosophy  ;  '  and 
other  pieces  which  are  hut  little  esteemed. 
Two  circumstances  attendant  on  the  author- 
ship of  Dupleir  merit  narrating.  'Hie  last  two 
reigns  of  his  "  History  of  France,"  which 
came  down  to  1645,  were  revised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  filled  them  with  adulation  of 
himself.  The  other  characteristic  fact  is,  that 
Dupleix,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  composed  a 
work  on  the  liberties  of  the  (Jallican  Church, 
which  he  brought  in  MS.  to  the  chancellor  Si- 
guier, for  his  permission  to  print  it,  who  bru- 
tally threw  it  into  the  fire  before  his  face,  an 
insult  which  so  affected  the  aged  author,  that 
he  never  recovered  his  spirit!,  but  soon  after 
died  in  1661,  in  his  ninety-second  year. — 
Mortri. 

DUPORT(  James) a  learned  Greek  scholar, 
was  born  in  1 606  in  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  his  father  was  master.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and  was  appointed  regius  profes  - 
•or  of  Greek  in  1632.  In  1641  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  aud  archdeacon  of  Stow  ; 
but  in  1656  was  ejected  from  hi*  professorship 
at  Cambridge,  for  refusing  the  engagement. 
Jn  1660  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  11,  and  was  restored  to  his  profes 
sorship,  which  he  soon  after  resigned  in  favour 
of  Dr  Ilarrow.  He  was  then  created  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  1668  was  elected  master 
of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  He  died  in 
1679.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned 
works,  of  which  these  are  the  principal — 
*  Gnomologia  Homeri,"  1660  ;  "  Metaphrasi* 
Ijbri  Psalmorum  versibus  Gracis  contexta  cum 
vendone  Lat-Cantabr.  1666  ;"  ••  Tres  Libri 
Solomonis,  scilicet  Proverbia  Ecclesiaittes,  Can- 
tica,  Graco  Carmine  douati,  1616  ;"  "  Musa> 
Subsecivac  seu  Poetica  Stromata,"  1676. — 
Niehels  Hist,  of  Jjeieestenhire. 

DUPORT  (Adrian)  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  deputy  from  the  nobility 
of  that  city  to  the  states-general  in  1789.  He 
embraced  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  authority ;  having  with 
forty-six  of  his  colleagues,  joined  the  tiers- 
Itat.  In  the  National  Assembly  he  took  his 
place  among  the  violent  reoubheans ;  but  he 
■poke  on  the  most  important  questions  with 
method  and  sagacity,  particularly  on  the  sub- 

f"  >ct  of  legislation,   having  materially  contri- 
t«e<i  to  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.     His 
*3uMk  conduct  on  several  occasions  was  ex- 
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traneiv  imrsrobVnt ;  but  after  */  fat?  i 
turn  of  the  king  from  Vamxei,  y  w 


bare  changed  his  measures;  c^i  *_:. 
friends  declared   themselves  \Mvv.t 
the  monarch,    whose  authority  utt  ■- 
verted.     The   counsels  of  D-jjcr..  u  -  ■ 
who  acted  with  him,  might  hat*  t*-o«»- 
ahle  to  Louis,  if  their  previous  c?ti  ..*.  ^ 
deprived  them  of  his  conndetHv.   it-  u 
president  of  the  criminal  tribciai  -j  rci .. 
held  that  office  on   the  10th  of  Aof.  ". 
On  the  triumph  of  the  anarchic  «  - 
casion,  he  took   to   flight,  but  n*r^. 
Mclun,   and  imprisoned.     Daotfc,  *.;■- 
obligations  to    him,    contrived  ha  -v.z 
means  of  an  insurrection  of  the  iin*i:">-  - 
afterward*  returne«i  to  Paris,  bin  *u  ■■■.•!. 
to  flee  a  second   time  ;  and  talus  >U  '■ 
Switzerland  under  a  feigned  name,  b?  -v.  ■ 
Appenzele  in  August  1798.     lhipotnit 
the  works  of  Taciturn. — Bioe.  I 'sir. 

DUPORT  DU  TERTkE  (Fsiva 
ciiim)  a  native  of  St  Maloes  in  Uricir-  r 
distinguished   himself  as  a  profeasunl  *zl 
Ile  was  at  one  time  a  Jesuit,  bot*.ici* 
ciety,  and  embraced  a  secular  lif*.    He  iss 
ed  Freron  in   his  periodical  publicists* .  t 
he  was  the    author    of    "  Abri^t  d'U&n 
d'Angleterre,"    3  vols.   1£mo;  •'  than  a 
Conjurations,    Conspirations,  et  Rc^ra 
ceUbres,"   10  vols,    l£mo  ;    "  Almuai  a 
lieaux    Arts,"    afterwards  known  oaara 
title  of  ••  France    IJtteraire  ;"  &c    rfc  is', 
in  1759,aged  forty-four. — Marg«sitiL:jj 

FkaNCIS  lh'PORT   DV  TeRT  RE,  SOD  (rf  titt* 

ceding,  was  an  advocate  at  Paris,  of  wbid* 
was  a  native.     In  1790  be  was  appoints* 
nister  of  justice  on  the  recommendaboo  JJ 
Fayette,    having    previously    passed  thntf 
some  inferior  offices.         In   this  situatin  » 
vainly  endeavoured   to  adhere  to  the  coo** 
tion  which  had  been  established  ;  and  tbos* 
less  persecuted   than     the   other  minirtw*  i 
state,  he  was  denounced  several  times.    Afw 
the  departure  of  the  king  for  Yarenne* ,  Dc- 
I>ort  went  to  the  National  Assembly  to  delwa 
up  the  great  seal,    according  to  his  majrtrVi 
directions.     The  representatives  enjoined  ka 
to  resume  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  sealed  u* 
order  for  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
Hcing  denounced  anew,   he  (rave  in  his  reaj- 
nation,  and  attempted  to  justify  himself.    Us 
was  however  involved  in  the    iiroscriptiaQ  d 
the  1  Oth  of  August,   179$.    and  being  sent  is 
Orleans  he  escaped  the  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed, bat  was  condemned  and  executed  a 
November  1793,  as  an  enemy  to  the  libertv  ot 
the  press.     On  hearing  his  sentence  read!  ht 
exclaimed,  •«  Revolutions   destroy  men  ;  pos- 
terity will  judge  them."     Hb  personal  charac- 
ter was  highly  res,  ectable  ;  sod  as  a  politician 
he  uuiformly  displayed  moderation.     Duport 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Kerverseau.  the 
first  eight  volumes  of  a  work,  entitled  "  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Revolution,  par  deur  Amis  de  h 
Liberie."— Diet.  Bio$.  et  Hist,  de*  H.  M.  dm 
Mine.  £.     Biog.  Unit, 

DUPPA  (liuiAN)an  English   preUur.  wss 
born  at  Lewi*ham  m  Kent  iq  1588-SR.     AstfX 
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trJting  Lis  degree*  in  arts  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
taring  into  orders,  he  travelled  for  further  im- 
provement. In  1625  he  became  DD.,  and  in 
1629,  dean  of  Christen urch,  Oxford.  He  was 
afterwards  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  who 
in  1638  appointed  him  tutor  to  Charles,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  York.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Chiches- 
ter, from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Salisbury.  When  the  episcopal  form  of  go- 
vern men  t  was  declared  by  the  parliament  to 
be  abolished,  bishop  Duppa  joined  the  king  at 
Oxford,  and  remained  his  steady  friend  during 
all  his  troubles,  and  is  said  to  have  assisted 
him  in  composing  the  "  Eikon  Basilike."  On 
the  death  of  Charles  I  he  retired  to  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  until  the  Restoration,  when  his 
loyalty  was  rewarded  in  1660  by  the  rich 
bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  was  also  made 
lord  almoner,  and  appointed  one  of  the  visitors 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  being  commission- 
ed to  remove  those  masters  and  fellows  who 
occupied  the  situations  of  the  royalists  ejected 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  few  sermons  and  devotional  pieces, 
and  of  a  collection  of  verses  in  praise  of  Ben 
Jonson,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  taste. — Biog.  lb  it, 

DUPRAT  (Anthony)  a  French  cardinal, 
of  a  noble  family  of  Issoire  in  Auvergne,  be- 
came first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
in  1509,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  1515. 
By  his  pernicious  influence  over  Francis  I,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  taxes  were  augment- 
od  and  new  imposts  established,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ke  advised  the  king  to  settle  the  Concordat,  by 
which  the  pope  bestowed  on  the  sovereign  the 
nomination  to  bishoprics,    while    the    latter 

E anted  to  the  pope  the  annates  of  the  great 
nefices.  He  soon  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
devotion  to  the  court  of  Rome,  for  on  entering 
Into  orders  he  was  successively  raised  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Meaux,  Albi,  Valence,  Die,  Gap, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  and  finally  to  the 

Sirple.  He  died  in  1535  regretted  by  no  one. 
e  built,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  the  hall 
■till  called  the  Legates'  hall,  of  which  the  king 
observed — "  that  it  wonld  have  been  much 
larger,  if  it  could  contain  all  the  poor  he  had 
made." — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Moreri  in  Prat. 

DUPRE  DE  ST  MAUR  (Nicholas  Fran- 
cis) master  of  accounts  at  Paris,  was  born 
there  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Acquiring  a  taste  for  English  literature, 
he  wished  to  promote  it  among  his  country- 
men, and  undertook  a  translation  into  French 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  in  prose,  which 
was  very  popular,  and  gained  him  admission 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1735.  He  was 
also  the  author  of — "  An  Essay  upon  the  Mo- 
nies of  France,"  1746,  4to  ;  "  Inquiries  into 
the  Value  of  Monies  and  the  Price  of  Corn," 
1761,  12mo ;  and  "  Tables  of  the  Duration  of 
Human  life  ;"  which  are  printed  in  BufTbn's 
Natural  History  of  Man.  M.  Dupre  died  at 
Cn  advanced  age  in  1775. — Necrologi*  Franc. 

ftbui).  Diet.  Hist. 
UUPUIS  (Charlr*  Francis)  a  French 
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philosopher  and  politician,  born  of  poor  pa- 
rents  near  Gisors,  in  1749.     He  was  patroni*M 
by  the  duke  de  Rochcfoucault,  who  sent  him  to 
the  college  of  Harcourt  to  pursue  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and  in 
1770  was  made  a  counsellor  of  parliament.    In 
1778  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Ainontons,  and  by  means  of  it  he 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  a  friend  at 
a  distance ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  of  applying  the  invention  to  public 
use  ;    and  he  destroyed  his  machine  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger.     He  published,  first  in 
the  Astronomy  of  Lalande,  and  afterwards  in 
1781 ,  in  a  4to  volume,  "  Memoire  sur  l'Ori- 
gine  des  Constellations  et  sur  1' Explication  de 
la  Fable  par  Astronomie."     In  1794  appeared 
his  great  work,  entitled  "  Origine  de  tous  les 
Cultes,  ou  la  Religion  Universelle,"  3  vols.  4to ; 
and  an  Atlas,  in  12  vols.  8vo.     He  was  a  de- 
puty to  the  National  Convention  from  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Oise,  and  he  voted  for 
the  detention  of  Louis  XVI  on  his  trial.     In 
April  1795  he  made  a  report  on  the  finances, 
which  led  to  several  legislative  enactments. 
He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred;  and  in  December  1799  ho 
was  nominated  a  member  of   the  legislative 
body.      He  also  belonged  to  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour.    He  died  at  Is-sur-Til,  September  29th, 
1809.     Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published  "  Memoire  sur  le  Zodiaque  de 
Tentyra  ;"  and  he  left  in  MS.  a  work  on  Cos- 
mogony and  Theogony,  forming  a  defence  of 
his  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Modes  of  Worship, 
and  other  pieces. — Diet.  Biog.  et  H.  des  H.  Af . 
du  18m*.  o.     Biog.  Univ. 

DUPU1S  (Thomas  Saundf.rs)  mus.  doc., 
born  in  England  of  French  parents  in  1733. 
Having  studied  music  under  Gates  and  T ra- 
vers in  the  Chapel  Royal,  he  officiated  for  the 
latter  in  his  capacity  of  deputy  there,  and  in 
1779  succeeded  Dr  Doyce  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, becoming  at  the  same  time  composer  to 
the  king.  Most  of  his  compositions,  which  are 
much  admired,  are  still  in  manuscript  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  ;  and  two  of  his  anthems, 
"  The  Lord,  even  the  most  mighty  God,"  and 
"  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,"  are  to  be  found  in 
Page's  "  Harmonia  Sacra."  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Paik-lune  in  1796. — Biog.  Diet,  of 
Mus. 

DURAND  (David)  DD.,  an  eloquent  pro- 
testant  preacher  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  and 
was  born  about  1679,  at  Pargoire  in  Lower 
Languedoc.  Of  his  history  little  more  is 
known  than  that  he  was  a  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam, whence  he  was  invited  to  the  Savoy 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  1763.  His  worka 
are— "  Histoire  du  XVI  Siecle;"  "Onxieme 
etdouzieme  volumes  de  lTIistoire  d'Angleterie, 
par  Rapin  ;"  "  La  Vie  et  les  Sentimens  do 
Lucilio  Vanini ;"  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture 
ancienne,"  from  Pliny,  with  the  Latin  text 
and  notes  ;  "  Hist,  naturelle  de  l'Or  et  do 
1' Argent,"  from  the  same  ;  an  edition  of  "•'!•» 
lemachus,"  with  note* ;  "  C.  PKak  I&not* 
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"  EclaircisMmens  sur  le  toi  et  sur  le  vout  ;"' 
"  Eiercisea  Francais  et  Anglais ;"'  ■•  Disser- 
tation en  forme  d'Entretieu  sur  la  Prosodie 
Franraise;"  and  a  ••  Life  of  Ostervald."— 
Dirt.  Hist. 

1 ) I '  K  A  X I )  (  W  i  i.i. i  a  m  )  an  eminent  jurist, 
was  born  in  K'.S7,  at  luvmnisson  in  Provence, 
and  studied  tin*  canon  law  at  liologna,  under 
lieraardo  ilu  Parma.  After  taking  his  doc- 
tor's depree  be  taught  at  Ikdo^na  and  Modena, 
ami  published  his  famous  work — "  Speculum 
Juris,"  which  gained  him  the  surname  of 
"  Speculator."  living  introduced,  by  the  car- 
dinal of  {Hun,  at  the  court  of  Home,  he  was 
employed  by  Clement  IV,  and  four  succeed- 
ing pontiffs,  in  im]K>riant  and  honourable 
charges ;  and  after  passing  through  various 
preferments,  at  length  became  bishop  of 
Mende  ;  aftrr  which  he  was  retailed  to  Italy, 
and  ma>le  marquis  of  the  march  of  Ancona, 
and  aj»:iin  count  of  Honia^ua,  which  provinces 
be  governed  during  the  tuinuhs  of  the  Guelf 
and  Ghihelline  factions,  lie  died  at  Home  in 
ltft>6.  Ilesides  the  above-mentioned  work,  be 
was  the  author  of — "  Kutionalc  Divinorum 
Officiorum  ;"  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Canons 
of  the  Council  of  Lyons  ;"  and  an  ••  Abridg- 
ment of  the  CJ losses  and  Texts  of  the  Canon 
Law  ,"  all  of  which  have  Imtii  printed. — Kim 
nephew,  William  Dm  and  succeeded  him 
n  his  see,  and  died  in  1328.  He  was  the  an  - 
thor  of  a  work  highly  esteemed  anionf  ihe 
catholics,  entitled  "Dc  la  Maniere  dc  cele- 
brer  le  Concile  General. '* — Mortri,  Xohv.  Diet. 
Hist. 

M'RANT  or  DVRAND  (Gillis)  sieur 
de  la  llergerie,  an  eminent  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  a  very  good 
poet,  and  translated  or  imitated  part  of  the 
i-atin  pieces  written  by  his  friend,  John 
Bonnefons,  the  father,  under  the  title  of — 
'  Imitations  tirees  du  Latin  de  Jean  Ikmne- 
frms,  avec  autrcs  Amours  et  Melanges  Po- 
Itiques."  The  verses  on  the  death  of  his  god- 
mother *s  ass,  arc  considered  a  master- piece  of 
irony  and  liveliness,  lie  was  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  a  libel  against  the  king  in  1618. 
Some  doubt  however  if  this  were  the  sarue. — 
VAdvocnt  Diet.  M*t.     Norcvi. 

DURANTE  (FnANCESco)  an  eminent  mu- 
siean,  the  scholar  of  Alessaudro  Scarlatti,  l>orn 
at  Gmmo,  near  Nnples  in  K»9.3.    The  reputa- 
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height.     He    was    wsrsh  t 

royal   cause,  and  rash  «4n 

eloquence  to  restrain  tbe  hca: 

were  so  irritated  at  the  pr. 

that    after    many    n&ioccesEf. 

I  assassinate  him,  he  was  c  i* 

|  musket- ball  as  he  was  en  Jew 

a    tumult    on    tbe    Uth  « 

While   praying  for  hi*   m 

rushed  upon  him  and  ptab*d 

sand  places  ;  then  dratptE  i 

the  streets,  tied  it  to  thei-ito 

picture  hung  at  Ids  back;  ; 

rewarded  for  the  pains  he  U 

Toulouse  from  the  placut,  ; 

benefit*  he  had  conferred  <rp 

was  a  great  friend  to  liten 

author  of  an  esteemed  work 

bus  Kcclesi:*." — M,rrrru 

Ul'RELL  ( Jons)  a  lew 
church  of  England  in  tbe  se 
was  born  at  St  Helier.  in  d 
in  16^.  He  was  entered 
consequence  of  the  civil 
France,  and  studied  at  C; 
On  his  return  to  Jersey,  he 
self  by  lus  endeavour  to  as 
against  tbe  parliamentary  i 
con:*equence  to  retire  to  1 
epiM'oual  ordination  ia  tl 
Knylinh  ambassador,  from 
hishop  of  Galloway.  On 
was  appointed  preacher  ai 
being  a  great  favourite  wit 
ceived  much  countenance 
menu,  and  among  other 
Windsor.  Hi*  principal  woi 
of  tbe  Government  and  \Y 
formed  Church  of  England. 
produced  by  a  reply  to  it, 
Ecdesiae  Angl  cana>.  adven 
iverecuodas  Schismaticoni 
Viudicia* ;"  ««  Theoremata  J 
— Bioff.  Hrit. 

IH'KELL  (David)  DD. 
and  biblical  critic  of  the  cl 
al&o  a  native  of  Jersey,  an 
same  family  as  the  subject 
article.  He  was  born  iu  \7H 
course  of  grammatical  cduc 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  J 
principal  of  Hertford  college. 
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1  occupation  but  manifesting  a  taste  for  design, 
:  be  became  the  pupil  of  Michael  Wolgemuth, 
:  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in  painting  and 
'  engraving.     He  was  also  skilled  in  geometry, 
:  anatomy,  and  architecture,  on  which  subjects 
'  he  composed  some  treatises  which  are  extant. 
1  Many  specimens  of  his  skill  as  an  engraver 
are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 
1  The  most  famous  productions  of  his  pencil  are 
at  Nuremberg,  particularly  a  picture  of  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  and  another  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Granicus  between  Alexander  and  Darius. 
The  style  of  Albert  DureT  makes  no  approaches 
to  classical  taste  ;  and  ho  seems  to  have  had 
no  conception  of  ideal  beauty ;  but  ho  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention, 
and  he  represented  nature  with  an  air  of  fide- 
lity, strength,  and  majesty,  which  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Homer  of 
painting.     He  visited   Flanders  and    Venice, 
out  resided  till  his  death  at  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  hail  a  seat 
in  the  council.     He  was  also  honoured  for  his 
talents  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  gave 
him  a  patent  of  nobility.     He  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1528,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  fit  John. — James's  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man Schools  of  Painting, 

D'URFEY  (Thomas)  a  comic  writer  and 
whimsical  humorist,  was  the  son  of  French 
refugee  parents,  who  fled  from  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  in  1628,  and  settled  at  Kxeter, 
where  the  subject  of  this  article  was  born,  but 
in  what  year  is  uncertain.  He  was  bred  to 
the  law,  but  soon  quitted  it  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations  as  a  dramatist  and  poet. 
His  numerous  comedies  were  generally  popu- 
lar during  his  life,  and  possess  some  genuine 
humour  of  a  farcical  cast,  but  so  impreg- 
nated with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  that 
within  thirty  years  of  his  death,  the  whole, 
amounting  to  thirty-one,  were  struck  off  the 
list  of  acting  plays.  Durfey  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  composition  of  bal- 
lads of  a  jovial  and  party  description  ;  which, 
together  with  his  powers  of  exciting  merri- 
ment, and  companionable  qualities,  rendered 
him  a  gTeat  favourite  with  the  tory  party. 
Like  most  exclusive  cultivators  of  mirth,  he 
stood  in  need  of  assistance  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  occasioned  the  pleasant 
account  of  him  in  No.  67  of  the  Guardian, 
with  a  view  to  secure  him  a  benefit.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  performance  which  took 
place  was  profitable,  as  he  continued  to  write 
with  his  usual  spirit  and  drollery,  until  his 
death,  in  February  1723.  The  larger  part  of 
the  ballads,  sonnets,  ore.  of  Durfey,  will  be 
found  in  the  publication  entitled  "  Pills  to 
purge  Melancholy,"  6  vols,  l'irao. ;  and  a 
fist  of  his  dramatic  pieces  may  be  found  in 
the  Biograpliia  Dramatica. — Cibher's  Lives. 
Biog.  Dram*  Guardian,  Nos.  29  and  67. 

DUROC  ( )  duke  of  Friuli,  was  born 

at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1772,  and  studied  in  the 
military  school  there.  Hie  father,  who  was  a 
notary,  intended  him  for  his  own  employment ; 
bit  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
loaned  for  Vara  a  more  inviting  career.    lie 
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became  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  in  17P2 
but  soon  after  emigrated  and  passed  a  few 
months  in  Germany.  Returning  home,  he 
was  involved  in  some  danger,  from  which 
being  extricated,-  he  was  made  aid -de-cam  o 
to  general  Lespinasse,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
engaged  in  his  first  revolutionary  campaigns. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  Marmont,  he 
was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Buonaparte  in 
1796.  Under  him  he  served  in  Italy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Isonzo 
in  1797.  He  was  present  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt ;  and  after  being  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  he  returned  with  his 
commander  to  France.  Buonaparte,  after  his 
accession  to  power,  intrusted  Duroc  with  im- 
portant missions  to  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Vienna, 
and  St  Petersburgh ;  in  which,  though  some- 
times placed  in  delicate  circumstances,  he 
completely  succeeded.  He  was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  his  master,  who  placed  much  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  intrusted  to  him  chiefly  the 
arrangements  for  his  personal  safety  and 
accommodation  during  his  campaigns.  Duroc 
was  an  adroit  diplomatist,  but  he  never  ac- 
quired much  military  renown  or  held  any  post 
of  importance,  except  in  1805,  when  he  re- 
placed Oudinot,  who  was  wounded,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  of  Ger- 
many. Honours,  titles,  and  offices,  wero 
lavishly  bestowed  on  Duroc,  not  only  by  his 
master,  but  by  several  of  his  allies,  or  rather 
subject  sovereigns.  He  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  Wartschen,  May  22,  1813. — Biog. 
Univ. 

DUROI  (John  Philip)  a  German  physi- 
cian, born  in  1741  and  died  in  1786.  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  naturalist  by  botanical 
observations  on  some  species  of  roses  and  other 
plants,  which  he  published  in  an  inaugural 
thesis  in  1771.  He  afterwards  printed  a  work 
on  the  naturalization  of  American  plants,  in 
which  the  subjects  are  ranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  under  the  title  of  "  Die  Harbkesche 
Wilde  Baumzacht,"  Brunswick,  1771-72, 
2  vol.  8vo.  A  second  edition  of  this  valuable 
production  was  published  by  J.  Frederic  Joss, 
in  1795.  Linne  the  younger  gave  the  name 
of  Duroia  to  a  genus  of  plants,  in  honour  of 
this  botanist. — Biog.  Univ. 

DURY  (John)  usually  called  Doneoj,  * 
learned  and  enthusiastic  protestant  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  educated  for  the  ministry  in  hie 
native  country  ;  but  conceiving  the  project  of 
an  union  of  the  reformed  churches,  he  obtained 
leave  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in  order 
to  bring  about  an  event  then  deemed  so  de- 
sirable. He  even  obtained  the  countenance  of 
archbishop  Laud,  and  the  prelates  Bedell  and 
Hall ;  but  although  he  met  with  no  small  par- 
tial encouragement  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  finally  fail- 
ed. Of  a  temperament  which  will  seldom  al- 
low of  inaction,  and  which  usually  renders  the 
failure  of  one  scheme  the  introduction  of  ano- 
ther, he  next  undertook  a  new  explana- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  reunite 
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matoder  of  his  days,  amused  with  the  dreams 
aud  chimssras  to  which  this  new  project  gave 
rite,  in  a  pleasant  retreat  provided  for  him  in 
the  country  of  Hesse,  by  the  consort  of  the 
landgrave.  He  composed  several  treatises  on 
church  government  and  reformation,  and  died 
about  \675^—BayU.    Aikint  G.  Biog. 

DUSSAULX  (John)  a  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1728.  He  served  in  the 
army  under  the  marechal  Richelieu,  but  on  his 
return  to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  literature  ; 
and  in  1776  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  be  became  a  deputy  of  the 
Convention,  and  in  1797  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  His  works  are — 
"  A  Translation  of  Juvenal  ;"  "  Memoire  sur 
ks  Satiriques  Latin  ;"  *'  De  la  Passion  du 
Jeu  ;"  "  Stir  la  Suppression  des  Jeux  de 
Hazard;"  "  Eloges  de  1'Abbe  Blanches;" 
"  Voyage  a  Barege  et  dans  les  hautes  Pyren- 
ees, '  8vo ;  "  Mes  raptwrts  avec  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau," 8vo.     He  died  in  1799.— Diet.  Ilist. 

DUSSEK  (John  Louis)  the  son  of  an  or- 

fanist  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  born  in  1762. 
laving  gone  through  a  course  of  classical  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Prague,  he  directed 
his  attention  principally  to  the  study  of  music, 
and  travelling  to  Hamburg,  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Emmanuel  Bach.     After  visiting 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Paris,  whence  he  was 
driven  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
he  came  to  Loudon,  and  in  1796  opened  a 
musical  establishment,  in  conjunction  with  N. 
Corn,  in  the  Hay  market ;  the  concern  how- 
ever did  not  succeed.     In  1799  he  returned  to 
the  continent,  and  died  in  1810  in  the  service 
of  the  prince  of  Benevento.     He  is  the  author 
of  an  immense  number  of  sonatas,  concertos, 
and  other  musical  pieces. — Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus. 
DUTENS(LEWis)a  political  and  miscellane- 
ous writer,  was  born  in  France  in  1729,  of  pro- 
testant  parentage.      He  obtained  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  1758  became  chap- 
lain and  secretary  to  the  hon  Stuart  M'Kenzie, 
the  British  minister  at  Turin  ;  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  that  gentleman  to  Engl  aud,  was  him* 
self  entrusted  with  the  post  of  charge  d'affaires. 
While  in  this  capacity  he  wrote  his — "  R6- 
cherches  sur  l'Origine  des  Decouvertes,"  Pa- 
ris, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  a  translation 
soon  afterwards  appeared  in  London.     On  his 
return  to  England  he  received  from  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  a  living  in  the  north,  worth 
800/.  per  annum  ;  and  in  1768  accompanied 
lord  Algernon  Percy,   the  son  of  that  noble- 
man, in  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent.  In 
1776  he  again  returned  to  London,  where  he 
remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Northumberland  family,  and  his  early 
patron,  Mr  M'Kenzie,  until  lord  Mountstuart 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Turin, 
whom  he  accompanied  as  a  friend.    The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  divided  between  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  until  at  length  the 
death  of  Mr  M'Kenzie,  who  left  him  a  very 
handsome  bequest,  induced  him  to  pass  the 
"  *r  of  his  life  in  literary  leisure.    He 
Ma  house  in  London,  Mav  23d,  1812* 
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Hie  various  experience  of  Mr  Ehtsi  c*r 
him   to  compose   his  own  huton.  c:?i' 
title  of  ••  Memoires  d'un  Voy*c«rji*c 
pose;"  it  is  an  amusing  pubhaEA  ti 
probably  not  produce  much  resptc'.friiif 
racter  of  the  writer,  from  the  eeiriri 
the  English  readers.      Besides  tL*rs:i 
ready  mentioned,    he  published— *  hp.{ 
tions  de  qneJques  Medailles  Greats  <sb{ 
niciennes ;"  •'  " 
principales  de 
qui  se  passe  poor 

gence  en  Angleterre  ;*"  "  ReehercL*  *: i* 
Terns  reculea  de  1 'usage  des  Yootw  i*.:' 
anciens."  He  also  wrote  theFrodie:: 
the  second  volume  of  Marlborough  G*c&  t* 
published  an  edition  of  the  worts  at  Ljc 
— Memoires  <Vun  Voyagtur.     Gent.  3for. 

DUVAL  (Valentine  J  AiaMuiii.rv- 
student,  whose  early  attainments  crigejw: 
a  spontaneous  taste  for  scientific  ptrcsi.  s 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  Champaev,  a 
was  born  in  1695.  After  spending  kck  at 
in  rustic  employment  in  various  ataatma- 
thirst  for  knowledge  attracted  the  waf.if 
some  noblemen  belonging  to  thecoartafi- 
princes  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  was  sect'.. 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  Ponta-Mossua  i': 
there  prosecuted  his  studies  with  giest  tin.-  • 
tage,  and  afterwards,  in  1718,  heriweiM 
ris.  He  next  year  was  appointed  fifess, 
to  duke  Leopold  of  Lorraine,  and  profane; 
history  at  Luneville.  On  the  removal  of  i 
family  by  which  he  was  patronised,  n>Fi> 
rence  in  1756,  he  accompanied  them  thidr; 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  keeper  of  * 
imperial  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna;  ia* o 
1751  the  office  of  sub-preceptor  to  par 
Joseph,  afterwards  emperor,  was  conferred* 
him.  He  died  in  1775,  having,  amidav 
splendours  of  a  court  life,  preserved  that  s* 
plicity  of  manners  and  fondness  far  st&Jj. 
which  led  to  his  advancement  from  the  k« 
station  in  which  he  was  born.  The  works  rf 
Duval,  relating  to  miscellaneous  htmio*. 
with  memoirs  of  his  life,  were  published  at 
Strasburg  and  Petersburg,  1784-88,  t  «w. 
4to. — Aikint  G.  Biog. 

DUVERNOY  (John  George)  a  Gersas 
physician  and  naturalist,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Touruefort.  He  applied  his  knowledge  of 
botany  to  the  discovery  of  curious  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tubingeu,  where  he  resided ;  tad 
he  published  the  result  of  his  researches  under 
the  following  title,  "  Design  a  tio  plantarom 
circa  Tubingensem  arcem  floreutium,"  17C-J, 
8vo.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy,  on  which  be 
wrote  some  curious  memoirs  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  academy  of  St  Petersburg,  of  which  lie 
was  a  member. — Gronov.  BibL  R*gn*  Animal. 
Biogm  Univ. 

D WIGHT  (Timothy)  DD.,  president  ot 
Yale  college,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1753.  Ilia  rather  was  an 
opulent  merchant,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
to  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.     At  tht 
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__  thirteen  he  was  entered  at  Yale  college, 
-••sxe  he  subsequently  became  a  distinguished 
'lor.     He  twice  represented  his  native  town 
■i.he  state  legislature,  and  in  179.5  was  elect- 
ee president  of  Yale  college,  and  became  mi- 
ster at  Greenfield  in  Connecticut.     He  ob- 
ned    great    reputation    as  a  pulpit  orator 
yl  biblical  critic  ;  and  for  a  long  time  headed 
— iC3  Calvinistic  clergy  of  New  England.    Be- 
« ~les  his  theological  works,  consisting  of  5 
=x  4s.  8vo,  he  composed  in  early  life,  two  poems, 
^g. ititled    "The   Conquest  of  Canaan,'    and 
^  t  Greenfield  Hill;"  deemed  at  the  time  the 
^r-et  productions  of  the  American  muses,  al- 
^  ,  lough  greatly  surpassed  by  later  writers.   Dr 
".">wigbt  died  January  11th,  1817,  at  the  age  of 
—  ^ixty-five. —  Wilks's  Christ.  Biog.  Diet.    Ildinb. 
J^Mag,  vol.  iv. 
"     DYER  (sir  Edward)  a   poet  and  cour- 
ier of  the  Elizabethan  age,  was  born,  as  it  is 
■opposed,  about  1540.     He  was  educated  at 
._  Oxford ,  and  on  his  return  from  Ids  travels, 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  court,  and 
became  distinguished  as  a  poet.      Elizabeth 
employed  him   in  several  embassies,  and  in 
1596  conferred  on  him  the  chancellorship  of 
the  garter.    Several  of  his  compositions,  which 
are  chiefly  pastoral  odes  and  madrigals,  will 
be  found  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  and  many 
more  of  his  unpublished  verses  are  in  the  Bod- 
leian library.     He  died  about  1610. — Wood's 
Athen.  Oion.     Ellis'*  Specimetts. 

DYER  (sir  James)  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  born  in  1511  at  the  seat  of  his  fa- 
ther, a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire.  Fie  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  to 
study  law.  He  rose  through  different  offices 
in  his  profession  to  that  of  chief-justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty-two 
years,  with  a  high  character  for  integrity  and 
ability.  He  died  in  1582.  Sir  James  Dyer 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Book  of  Reports,"  in 
folio,  containing  cases  and  decisions  occurring 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1601  ;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  late  one  of 
1794,  3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
conciseness  and  solidity. — Biog.  Brit.  Aikin's 
G.  Diet. 

DYER  (John)  an  agreeable  poet  of  the 
secondary  class,  was  horn  at  Aberglasney  in 
Carmarthenshire  in  1700.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  solicitor  of  that  place,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  under 
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DrFreind.  He  was  designed  for  the  law ;  Hit 
being  left,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  at  liberty 
to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  became  a  pu- 
pil to  Richardson  the  painter,  and  travelled 
through  Wales  as  an  itinerant  artist,  but  never 
seems  to  have  gained  any  distinction  in  that 
capacity.  In  1727  he  unexpectedly  made  him- 
self known  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  "  Grongar  Hill."  The  agreeable 
intermixture  of  moral  reflection,  introduced  in 
an  easy,  unforced  manner,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  romantic  rural  scenery,  has  rendered  this 
poem  highly  and  deservedly  popular.  After  the 
publication  of  "  Grongar  Hill,"  he  went  to  Rome 
for  professional  improvement ;  but  the  onlj 
apparent  result  was  the  production  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  published  in  1740,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Ruins  of  Rome."  It  consists 
of  a  similar  combination  of  description  and 
sentiment  with  "  Grongar  Hill,"  but  met  not 
with  equal  attention.  Not  appearing  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  profession  which  he  had  cho&en, 
his  education  being  liberal  and  his  manners 
irreproachable,  he  was  recommended  to  take 
orders,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  by  Dr 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  then  married 
and  retired  to  a  small  living  in  I  Leicestershire, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  ano- 
ther in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  a  second  was 
subsequently  added.  In  1757  he  published 
his  largest"  poem,  "  The  Fleece,"  in  five 
books.  Akenside  thought  very  highly  of  this 
production  ;  while  Johnson  censures  the  sub- 
ject as  unbefitting  poetry ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  as  a  theme,  the  care  of  sheep,  the 
labours  of  the  loom,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  wool  business,  supply  but  a  scanty  portion 
of  poetical  materials.  It  is  however  a  very  in- 
genious production.  The  author  did  not  lone 
survive  the  publication  of  "The  Fleece, 
but  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  1758.  His 
poems,  which  comprise  a  few  more  pieces 
than  those  already  mentioned,  were  published 
in  1  vol.  8vo,  1761. — Biog.  Brit.  Johnson* % 
PoeU. 

DYER  (Samuel)  an  eminent  scholar,  bet- 
ter known  for  his  connexion  with  the  literati 
of  the  day,  than  for  any  performances  of  his 
own,  was  born  in  1725,  and  educated  under 
Dr  Doddridge  at  Northampton.  He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  Johnson's  literary 
club,  and  died  in  1772.  He  translated  *'  Lea 
Maurs,"  from  the  French,  and  some  of  the 
lives  of  Plutarch.  The  letters  of  Junius  have 
been  attributed  to  him  without  the  least  founds* 
tionv— Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson, 
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EACHARD(John)  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1 636.  He  was  educated 
at  Catherine  hall,  Carobridge.where  he  obtained 
a  fellowship.  In  1670  he  published  a  book, 
winch  produced  many  replies,  entitled  "  The 
Oroands  and  Occasion  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
deify;*'  and  subsequently  attacked  Hobbes 
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I  in    two   dialogues,    possessing    considerable 
I  humour,  to  which  his  talent  was  chiefly  con- 
fined.  His  works  have  been  published  in  1  vol. 
8vo,  and  in  3  vols.  12mo.  1776. — Life  prefixed 
to  his  Works. 

EADMER,  a  learned  English  benedictm* 
mot  k,  who  flourislwd  at  the  Utter  end  of  the 
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eleventh,  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St 
.A  I  ban's,  mul  w;is  afterwards  raised  to  the  see 
of  St  Amlrvw's  in  Scotland,  wliich  however  he 
did  not  accept,  because  lie  was  not  allowed  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  archbudiop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  regarded  aa  the  primate  of  the  whole 
ibland.  He  died  in  1  HM.  His  works  are,  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Church/'  in- 
tended to  vindicate  Ansthn,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  hid  con U *l*  with  William  Ru- 
f us  ;  4t  llibtoria  Novorum,"  or  liistory  of  his 
own  times,  which  Selden  published  with  notes 
in  1623 ;  the  lives  of  St  Anselin,  St  Wilfred. 
St  Oswald,  St  Dunrtan,  St  Odo,  &c.  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra.  The  titles  of  various  other 
pieces  may  also  be  found  in  Moreri. — Tanner. 
Bale.     Pits.     Moreri. 

KAHLK  (John)  successively  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  Salisbury,  was  born  at  York  in 
1601.  He  took  hisdt  grces  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  by  the  aprttintment  of  bishop 
Dnppa  became  sub-tutor  to  prince  Charles. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  lie  went 
abroad,  and  attended  Charles  II  as  his  chap- 
lain. At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  166*2  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, whence  he  was  the  next  vear  removed 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  diecl  at  Oxford  in 
16'ti.i.  His  works  are — ••  An  Elegy  on  Mr. 
Francis  Beaumont ;"  *•  Microsmognphy,  or  a 
Piece  of  the  World,  discovered  in  Kss;iys  and 
Characters ;"  and  a  Latin  Translation  of  the 
Eakou  Rasilike. —  li'mul,  Allien  Oxoii. 

EAKLE,  (William  Benson)  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  extensive  charity  and 
benevolence,  was  born  at  Shaftesbury  in 
1710,  and  died  at  Salisbury  in  1796.  He 
published  "  An  Account  of  the  Eruption 
of  Mount  «¥tna  in  1766,"  appended  to  a  scarce 
tract,  entitled  "  An  exact  Account  of  the 
Earthquake  and  Eruption  of  Mount  ./Etna  in 
1669."— Gent.  Map. 

EARLOM,  (Rich a kd)  a  celebrated  mee- 
zotinto  engraver,  was  born  in  London,  and  was 
the  sou  of  the  vestry-clerk  of  the  parish  of  St 
Sepulchre.    His  taste  for  design  is  said  to  hate 
been  excited  by  the  inflection  of  the   orna- 
ments on  the  state- coach  of  the  lord-mayor, 
which  had  been   painted    by  Cipriani.      Wis 
attempts  to  imitate  the  figures  they  presented, 
induced  his  father  to  place  him  as  a  pupil  of 
the  painter,  under  whom  he  acquired  conside- 
rable skill  as  an  artist.     About  1765  he  was 
employed  by  alderman  Roydellto  make  draw- 
ings from  the  celebrated  collection  of  pictures 
at  Houghton,  most  of  which  lie  afterwards  ad- 
mirably engraved  in  me/zotinto.  In  this  branch 
of  art  he  had  been  his  own  instructor,  and  he 
introduced  into  the  practice  of  it  improvements 
and  instruments  not   previously   used.     The 
first  print  lie  engraved  was  "  Love,  in  Bon- 
dage,1'   after   Guido,   published    by  Boy  dell 
in  1767.      The  fruit  and   flower-pieces  exe- 
cuted  by  Earlom  after   Van    Huysum,  esta- 
blished ma  fame  as  the  first  artist  in  that  line. 
be  distinguished   himself  by  his 
"  Agrippina,"  from  the  grand 
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'  picture  by  West.  He  alio  raproi  a 
oriental  scenes,  frost  pairtkigs  to  l£x  i 
published  two  volumes  of  pia>i  fe :  .- 
Liber  Veritatis,  or  sketch -txv*  :■;  ".'«. 
He  died  at  hi*  bouse  in  ClerkeiiWil',OcJ>: 
1822,  aged  79. — Amu  Reg. 

EB I O N,  the  reported  founder  cfi*. 
.'  the  first  century,  against  whom,  u  <r 
;  port,   St    John    wrote   his  £0*;*!.    hu. 
■  LuseUus,  and  On  gen  however,  ia  *p<w&. 
]  tlie  Ebionites,  make  not  the  least  cri^: 
,  such  a  person  as  Ebiou,  but  deme  &mM  ' 
i  of  the  sect   from  a  term  njrniccint^vr 
.and  meanness.     The   Ebionites  seen i ^ 
,  held  the  same  tenets  with  the  Nartre»>:.=- 
!  rejected  all  the    New  Testament  exesv  2 
i  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  and  pamcur.;  :• 
jetted  to  the  writhes  of  St  Paul,  tatWc: 


1  that  ajK>stle  as  an  apostate  from  tie  £a 
|  law,    the   observation   of  which  thej  an* 

indispensable. — Mvlchior  Adam.  FrA^.7- 
tnim. 

EBOLI  (Anve    rn*  Mexdoza  ia  Cbu 
princess  of)   married    to    Rui  de  (jeac:. 
Silva,   the    favourite  of  Philip   11  of  ^ps, 
whose  favour  be    was  supposed  to  ban  « 
to  the  attractions  of  his  wife.     Her  una 
induced  her  to  listen  to  the  king's  paw." 
which  means  she  obtained  for  a  time  git* in- 
fluence in  the  state.     Antonio  l\m,  ut  * 
cretary  of  state,  was  the   rival  of  hu  m»u 
who  discovering  the  circumstance,  wooldir- 
sacrificed   the    lovers  to  his    vengeance;  £ 
1'erez  made  his  escape   to    Inner,  audi 

Sincess  was  impi boned. — Xoui.  Dirt.  & 
iog.  Univ. 

KCCARD,  or  ECKI1ARD  (  Joux  Gioki 
an  eminent  antiquary  and  historian,  who  n 
a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.    Wka 
young   he  became   acquainted  with  Leta. 
through  whose  recommendation   he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  at   Helmsudt  i: 
1706,  and  in  1713  he  was  made  historiograph** 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover.     After  the  death  ri 
Leibnitz  in  1716,  he  succeeded  to  his  office  of 
librarian.    In  1724  the  deraugement  of  ha 
pecuniary  affairs  obliged  him  to  withdraw  froa 
Hanover,  and  going  to  Cologne,   he  abjorei 
Lutheranism  for  tlie  faith   of    the  church  of 
Rome.    He  then  settled  at  Wurtaburg,  wbeic 
he   obtained  some  pubhc  employments,  and 
)mrsued  his  studies  til)  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1730,  at  the  age  of  56.    His  principal 
works  are  "  Corpus  Historiarum  Medii  JCn," 

2  vols,  folio  ;  "  Origines  Familise  llabsburgico- 
Austriaca?,"  folio  ;  "  Commentarii  de  Kebos 
Franciaj  Orientalis  et  Episcopatus  Wirceabur- 
gensis,"  2  vols,  folio  ;  •'  De  Origine  Genna- 
norum,"  4to ;  and  "  Origines  Guelphica?," 
which  last  was  in  part  only  the  work  of 
Kccard. — Aikin's  G.  liiog.     liing.  Uuiv. 

KCCHELLENSIS  (Abraham)  a  Maro- 
nite,  distinguished  as  a  biblical  scholar.  He 
went  to  France,  and  was  employed  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  polyglot  bible  of  M.  le  Gay,  till 
he  quarrelled  with  two  of  his  coadjutors, 
Gabriel  Sionita  and  V.  de  Flavigny.  He  was 
then  made  professor  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages,  at   the    lloyal  College   at   Poru, 
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ti  whence  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  to  translate 
•ftthe  Scriptures  into  Arabic,  in  the  college  De 
•a  Propaganda  Fide.    He  died  in  1664.    Besides 
r,hi*  literary  labours  already  noticed,  he  pub- 
x.lished  several  works  relating  to  oriental  litera- 
ture.— Moreri.     Saiii  Onom. 
m     ECCLES  (Johv)  son  of  an  eminent  violin 
_  player  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  himself 
Rj  a  musician  and  composer  of  no  ordinary  rank. 
a  His  principal  productions  were  the  music  to 
Dennis's  tragedy  of  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida," 
"  1699  ;  to  Congreve's    "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's 
Day/*  1701 ;  and  a  masque  by  the  same  au- 
.  tlior,  entitled     "  The  Judgment    of    Paris." 
tie  became  afterwards  master  of  the  band  to 
!*  queen  Anne,  and  is  now  principally  known  as 
*  the  author  of  the  celebrated   duets,    "  Fill 
1  your  Glasses,"  and  "  Wine  does  Wonders." 
1   —  Bwg .  Diet,  of  Mus. 

1  EC  HARD  (Lawrence)  an  English  divine 
1  and  historian  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
1  born  in  Suffolk  in  1671,  and  studied  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  MA.  in  1695.  On  entering  into  orders  he 
obtained  preferment  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
continued  several  years.  In  1719  he  obtained 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  presented  bv  the  king 
to  the  livings  of  Rendlesharo,  Sudborn,  and 
Alford,  in  Suffolk,  to  which  county  he  removed. 
Taking  a  journey  towards  Scarborough,  when 
in  an  ill  state  of  health,  he  died  in  his  carriage 
in  1730.  Among  his  works  are,  "  The  Roman 
History/'  3  vols.  8vo  ;  "  A  General  Ecclesias- 
tical History,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  both  works  ex- 
tending only  to  die  age  of  Constantine  ;  "  A 
History  of  England  to  the  Revolution,"  3  vols. 
folio  ;  "  The  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Inter- 
preter."— Biog.  Brit* 

ECHINUS  (Sebastian)  a  noble  Venetian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  on  numismatics  and 
the  belles  lettres,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  waa  probably  of  Greek  descent, 
as  he  changed  his  name,  which  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a  hedgehog,  for  the  synonimous  Italian 
appellation,  Erizzo,  by  which  he  is  usually 
known.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  was, 
while  young,  employed  on  public  affairs ;  but 
renouncing  those  dignities  of  the  republic  to 
which  ho  might  have  aspired,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  discourse  on 
ancient  medals ;  commented  on  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle ;  translated  into  Italian  the  Timsus 
of  Plato ;  and  produced  other  works  on  philo- 
sophy. After  he  was  forty  he  again  engaged 
in  affairs  of  state,  and  filled  with  respectability 
the  employments  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
He  died  in  1585,  aged  fifty  -five.-— TeittierE/flg** 
des  H.  S.     Tiraboschi. 

ECK1IEL  (Joseph  Hilary)  a  learned 
Jesuit,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
his  works  on  i  oins,  medals,  and  other  remains 
of  classical  antiquity.  He  was  born  at  Entzes- 
fMd  in  Austria  in  17S7.  After  becoming  a 
member  of  the  society  of  St  Ignatius,  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
medal*,  and  professor  of  archaeology  at  Vienna. 
He  died  in  1798.  Eckhel  may  be  regarded  as 
tta  lomvfor  of  the  science  of  Numismatics,  the 
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principles  of  which  are  elaborately  developed 
in  his  treatise  entitled  "  Doctrina  Veterum 
Nummorum,"  8  vols,  folio.  He  also  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  the  ancient  coins  and 
gems  in  the  imperial  cabinet,  and  other 
learned  treatises* — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Biog. 
Univ. 

ECKHOF  (Conrad)  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious theatrical  performers  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced.  He  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1723, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  was  employ- 
ed at  the  theatre.  Having  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  dramatic  exhibitions,  he 
soon  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  them,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  consecrated  his  talents  to  the 
stage.  He  speedily  arrived  at  great  eminence. 
In  1 775  he  obtained  the  management  of  the 
theatre  of  Gotha,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death  in  1778.  He  excelled  particularly  in 
tragedy ;  and  his  style  of  acting  was  distin- 
guished by  truth  and  simplicity  of  manner. 
He  possessed  a  talent  for  poetical  composition, 
and  wrote  several  comedies. — Biog.  Univ. 

ECLUSE  (Charles  de  l')  a  distinguished 
physician  and  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
better  known  under  his  Latinized  name,  Clu- 
sius.  He  was  born  at  Arras  in  Flanders,  in 
1526  ;  and  after  studying  at  Ghent  and  Louvain, 
he  visited  several  German  universities,  and 
then  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  MD.  He  resided  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  1550  to  1563  ;  after  which  he  tra- 
velled in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  search  of 
botanical  information.  On  his  return  he  waa 
made  superintendent  of  the  imperial  garden  at 
Vienna.  At  length  becoming  tired  of  living  at 
court,  lie  weut  to  reside  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  which  he  left  in  1593  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  be  conti- 
nued till  his  death  in  1609.  His  works  con- 
tain descriptions  and  figures  of  the  plants  of 
Spain,  Hungary,  Austria,  &c.  collected  during 
his  travels  ;  and  of  exotic  plants  from  the  col- 
lections of  Garcias  ab  Horto,  C.  Acosta,  Mo- 
nardes,  and  Rellonius. — A i kins  Gen.  Biog. 

EDELINCK  (Gerard)  a  celebrated  en- 
graver, born  at  Antwerp  in  1641.  He  acquired 
the  principles  of  his  art  in  his  native  city,  but 
exercised  it  chiefly  in  Paris,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Louis  X IV.  He  was  selected  to  engrave 
the  Holy  Family  of  Raphael,  and  Alexander 
visiting  the  Family  of  Darius,  by  Le  Brun ; 
both  of  which  pieces  are  very  highly  prized* 
His  print  of  Le  Brim's  famous  Magdalen,  is 
also  deemed  a  masterpiece.  He  was  consti- 
tuted engraver  to  the  king,  and  counsellor  of 
the  academy  of  painting.  He  died  in  1707.— 
Moreri.     Strutt. 

EDEN  (sir  Frederick  Morton)  barL,  an 
English  diplomatist  and  statistical  writer.  He 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1793,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  removed  to  Vienna* 
In  March  1794  he  quitted  that  court  for  Ma- 
drid ;  but  returning  thither  again,  he  con- 
cluded, in  May  1795,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  of- 
fenuve  and  defeusive,  between  England  and 
Austria,  by  which  the  former  power  engaged 
to  furnish  a  considerable  loan  to  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose   of  vigorously  prosecntng  «u 
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agaiart  France.  In  November  1796  he  held 
conferences  with  baron  Thugut,  on  the  subject 
of  pending  negotiations  between  the  Austrian 
ministers  and  the  French  republic.  He  after- 
wards was  sent  to  Dieppe,  to  treat  about  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Sir  Frederick,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  died  at  his 
house  in  Pall-mall,  November  14th,  1809. 
He  ]>aid  much  attention  to  political  economy, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  considerable 
research,  entitled  "The  State  of  the  Poor; 
or  History  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Eng- 
land,"  1797,  3  vols.  4to. — Gent.  Mag. 

EDGAR,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
king  Edmund.  On  the  insurrection  against 
bis  brother  Edwy,  under  the  influence  of  Dun- 
stan,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  the  death  of  Edwy  intervening,  he 
succeeded  peaceably  to  the  throne  in  959. 
Although  politically  subservient  to  the  monk- 
ish party  as  to  religious  concerns,  he  managed 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
with  great  vigour  and  success.  He  maintained 
a  body  of  troops  to  control  the  mutinous  North- 
umbrians, and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Scots, 
and  fitted  out  a  powerful  navy,  which  he  sta- 
tioned in  three  squadrons  round  the  coast  to 
Sotect  his  subjects  from  the  piracies  of  the 
anes.  By  these  prudent  precautions,  he  not 
only  prevented  invasion  from  the  Danes,  but 
secured  the  submission  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent provinces  of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  and 
the  surrounding  islands.  Chroniclers  relate  that 
he  was  once  rowed  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee, 
ly  eight  tributary  kings,  including  Ken- 
Beth  III,  king  of  Scotland,  which  latter  asser- 
tion the  Scottish  writers  mostly  deny.  During 
the  reign  of  Edgar,  wolves  were  nearly  extir- 
pated from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
by  exchanging  a  tribute  from  Wales  for  pay- 
ment in  the  heads  of  these  animals.  Notwith- 
standing his  submission  to  monkish  authority, 
Edgar  was  licentious  in  manners.  His  well- 
known  adventure  and  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Orger,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  supplied  Mason  with  the  subject 
of  his  dramatic  poem  of  Elfrida,  which  how- 
ever widely  departs  from  the  genuine  tradition. 
Edgar  died  in  975,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, Edward  the  Martyr. — Humes  Hist. of'Eng. 

EDGEWORTH  (the  abbe)  a  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Edgeworth's-town  in  Ireland 
in  1745.  His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  turning  catholic,  he  went 
with  his  family  and  settled  at  Toulouse.  After 
studying  at  Paris,  the  abbe  Edgeworth  en- 
tered the  fiaternity  of  "  Les  Missions  Etran- 
geres."  He  was  chosen  confessor  to  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  thereby  becoming  known 
to  Louis  XVI,  he  attended  him  in  his  misfor 
tunes,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  he  made  his 
escape  in  disguise  and  came  to  England, 
whence  he  went  to  Mittau  to  attend  upon 
Louis  XVII I,  and  died  there  of  a  fever  caught 
in  the  military  hospital  in  1807.  His  letters 
wn  printed  with  his  life  in  1818. — Life  srs- 
HxedkiktM  Letter* 
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EDGEWORTH  (Ricxabd  Lonu)tf* 
tleman  distinguished  for  the  veisaasij  rfa 
talents,  who  was  born  in  1744  at  Bata,  foot 
arnily  possessed  of  landed  property  ai  E*» 
worth's-town,  in    the  south  of  btbai  ■» 
received  his  education  at  Trinity  college.  Da- 
lin,  and  Corpus  Chris  ti.  Oxford,  after vtadu 
entered  at  the  Temple,  but  not  proUbJria 
any  serious  intention  of  adopting  the  lavai 
profession.     Mechanics  and  general  feens* 
chiefly    attracted    his    attention,  wai  sua 
seemed  to  be  his  governing  principle  a.  i 
direction   of  his   studies.     He  formal  u  » 
quaintance   with    I>r    Erasmus  Dime,  3L 
Thomas  Day,  and  other  men  of  coogeBulH* 
suits,  to  whose  researches  as  well  «  k*  on 
what  may  be  termed   practical  philosoj&vi 
not  a  little  indebted.     In  1767  be  eottawit 
telegraph,  with  regard  to  which  however  k 
had  not  the  merit  of  having  started  the  orjpd  | 
idea,  neither  did  he  bring  it  into  general » 
After  residing  some  years  in  England  be** 
to  France,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  dw- 
Hon  of  some  works  on  the  Rhone  at  Lwa 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soar 
of  London  in  1780,  and  on  the  fanuuus* 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  m  1785,  be  been. 
one  of  its  members.      In  the  latter  part  of  b 
life  he  resided  much  on  his  own  estate,  co- 
pying himself  with  plans  for  constiucnBg  si- 
roads,  draining  bogs,    and  other  undertakas 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  aaasV 
tores,  and  commerce.     Much  of  his  use  ■ 
was  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  conjatcM 
with    his    highly. talented    daughter,   Ito 
Edgeworth,  he  wrote    a    treatise  on  prasa 
education,  another  on  professional  edncsas. 
as  well  as  some  subsidiary  works,  all  remain 
for  the  air  of  good  sense  and  adaptation  to  * 
exigencies  of  common  life  which  they  en&. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  «•  AnEssja 
the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriage*"  i 
subject  to  which  he  had  paid  much  attanai. 
"  A  Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  on  theTeic 
graph  ;"  and  various  papers  in  the  Transacted 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Acadesj, 
He  died  at  Edgeworth's-town,   in  June  181*. 
Mr.  Edgewoith  married  four  wives,  of  wka 
two  were  sisters. — Memoirs  written  by  aswfr" 
and  his  daughter. 

EDMONDES  (sir  Thomas;  an  eminent  4 
plomatist  under  Elisabeth    and   James  I,  "W 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1563.        In  159$  be  r* 
appointed  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  sd 
in  1598  was  employed  to  treat  for  peace  «* 
archduke  Albert  of  the  Netherlands.     In  1608 
he  was  made  clerk  of  the  privy-council,  aadn 
1603  was  knighted  by   king  James,  and  re- 
ceived the  reversion  of  the  place  of  the  ded 
of  the  crown.     In  1604  "he  was  again  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  the  archduke  Albert,  and  be 
promoted,  to  the  utmost  of  lus  power,  an  ac- 
commodation between  Spain  and  the*  United 
Provinces.     On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV  hi 
was  sent  ambassador  to  France.     In  1616  h* 
was  chosen  comptroller  of  the  household,  an* 
privy-councillor,  and  in  1620  appointed  df* 
of  the  crown,  and  elected  one  of  the  repress- 
Utivts  for  the  upversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  red 
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"^ttncnt  of  Charles  I.  In  16f  9  lie  again 
■^  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  exchange 
c-^mtincation  of  peace  between  that  monarch 
^  Louis  XIII.  He  died  in  1659.  Sir 
^^twls  Edmondes  was  a  statesman  of  great  in* 
^sy  and  political  sagacity,  as  appears  by 
t  .voluminous  letters  and  papers,  many  of 
:  "ch  have  been  published,  with  extracts  from 
.Treat,  by  Dr  Birch, in  a  work,  entitled  "  An 
"torical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between 

Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels, 
|>  1592  to  1617."      Several  of  his  letters 

also  in  Lodge's  "  Illustrations  of  British 
Story."— Biog.  Brit.  1 

'EDMONDSON  (Joseph)  a  genealogist 
tcd  herald  painter.  In  1764  he  was  appoint- 
*  Mowbray  herald-extraordinary,  and  he  also 
'came  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
J*s.  He  died  in  1786.  His  works  are — 
■Historical  Account  of  the  Greville  Family," 
Vo;  "A  Companion  to  the  Peerage,"  8vo  ; 
:  A  Body  of  Heraldry,"  2  vols,  Solio  ;  "  Ba- 
magium  Genealogicum,  or  the  PedigTees  of 
English  Peers,**  6  vols,  folio. — Noble's  Hist, 
f  College  of  Anns. 

EDMUND  I,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed- 
rard  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  brother  Athel- 
tan  in  941.  He  conquered  Cumberland, 
rhich  he  bestowed  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
ind,  on  condition  of  homage.  He  was  an 
ble  and  spirited  prince,  but  was  stabbed  at  a 
•liquet  by  Leolf,  an  outlaw,  who  entered 
mong  the  guests,  and  exasperated  the  king 
ito  a  personal  attack  upon  him.  Edmund 
mmediately  expired  of  the  wound,  in  the 
txth  year  of  his  reign. — Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng. 
rurner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

EDMUND  II,  surnamed  Ironside,  king  of 
England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  II. 
3n  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1016,  he  was 
mmediately  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
Canute,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great 
daughter  at  Assingden  in  Essex,  in  consc- 
ience of  the  defection  of  Edric,  duke  of  Mer- 
ria.  He  however  assembled  a  new  army  at 
Gloucester,  and  was  prepared  again  to  try  his 
fortune,  when  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
ivhich  the  midland  and  northern  counties  were 
uaigned  to  Canute,  and  the  southern  to  Ed- 
mund. He  survived  this  treaty  but  a  short 
ime,  being  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his 
:bamberlains,  at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor 
Edric.  This  event  made  Canute  master  of 
the  entire  kingdom  ;  but  the  line  of  Edmund 
was  again  partially  restored  by  the  marriage 
»f  his  great  grand -daughter,  Matilda,  to 
Henry  I* — Ibid. 

ED  RED,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  Edmund  I.  He  quelled 
ft  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  and 
compelled  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  renew 
his  homage  for  his  English  possessions.  Al- 
though active  and  warlike,  he  was  extremely 
Uiperstitious,  and  became  entirely  subservient 
to  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  abbot  of  G  las  ton - 
trttfv*  Edred  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
bud  left  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Edwy. — 
JikJ. 
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ED  RIDGE  (Hbnby,  ARA.,  FSA.)  a  imd. 
scape  and  miniature  painter  of  eminence,  bum 
at  Paddington  in  1768.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  placed  under  Mr  Pether,  a  skilful 
mezzotinto  engraver,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  admitted  a  student  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  hit 
proficiency,  obtaining  in  1786  the  prize  medal 
for  the  best  academical  figure.  Sir  Joshaa 
Reynolds,  whose  works  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
copying,  always  expressed  for  him  the  greatest 
regard.  His  earlier  portraits  are  principally 
drawn  on  paper,  with  black  lead  and  Indian 
•nk  ;  it  was  of  late  years  only  that  he  made 
chose  elaborately  high  •finished  pictures,  unit- 
ing the  depth  and  richness  of  oil-painting  with 
the  freedom  and  freshness  of  water-colours, 
of  which  there  is  perhaps  scarce  a  nobleman's 
family  in  England  without  a  specimen.  He 
died  iu  Margaret-street,  Cavendish- square,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1821.— Gent.  Mag, 

EDR1SSI       (MoHAMED      BEN      MoiIAMED, 

Sciierip  al)  an  Arabian  prince,  who  being 
expelled  from  his  dominions  in  the  south  of 
Egypt,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of 
Roger  II.  He  composed  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Geographical  Recreations  ;"  and  he  also 
constructed  a  silver  globe,  said  to  have 
weighed  400  Greek  pounds,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  so  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  period.  This  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  book,  which 
has  been  termed  "  Geographia  Nubiensis," 
from  its  containing  much  information  relative 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa,  was  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Gabriel  Sionita  and 
lohn  Hearonita,  and  published  at  Paris,  1619, 
4to  <  Edririsi  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
2th  century.— D'Herbelot  BibU  Orient.  Fa- 
bricii  Bibl.  Antiq. 

EDWARD  the  Elder,  king  of  England,  sou 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
901.  His  reign  was  disquieted,by  the  preten- 
sions of  Ethelwald,  who,  being  the  son  of  hit 
father's  elder  brother,  claimed  a  preferable 
right  to  the  crown.  This  insurrection  ended 
with  the  death  of  Ethelwald  in  battle.  The 
reign  of  Edward  was  farther  distinguished  by 
many  conflicts  with  the  Anglicised 'and  foreign 
Danes,  over  whom  he  was  finally  successful. 
He  fortified  many  of  the  inland  towns  of  Eng- 
land, acquired  dominion  over  Northumbria, 
and  East  Anglia,  subdued  several  of  the 
Welch  tribes  ;  and  in  warlike  transactions,  at 
least,  proved  himself  tbe  worthy  son  of  hit 
illustrious  father.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  925. — Hume's  Hist,  of 
Eng. 

EDWARD,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  king  of 
England,  son  of  Edgar,  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  in  975.  His  step-mother, 
Elfrida,  wished  to  raise  her  own  son,  Ethelred, 
to  the  throne  ;  but  was  opposed  by  Dunstan, 
through  whose  exertions  Edward  was  peace- 
ably crowned.  His  short  reign  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  disputes  le^weca  J>cn- 
stan  and  the  foreign  nonas  on  one  «ide,  and 
the  secular  clergy  on  the  other.  The  voting 
king  paid  little  attention  to  any  thing  hist  tk* 
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cb4*e,  which  't  I  to  hU  unhappy  death.  Hunt- 
ing ouc  day  iu  Dorsetshire,  he  was  separated 
l>oiu  hi*  "attendants,  and  repaired  alone  to 
CoriV  caMle,\\h«  re  liiMuother-in-law,  Klfridd, 
resided.  After  |i;t\i!i^  his  resp-cts  to  her, 
he  requested  a  «lass  of  li*|»i«>r,  ami  as  In?  was 
drinking  it  on  horseback,  one  of  KlfndVn  ser- 
vants gave  liim  a  diep  stab  behind.  He  im- 
mediately x-t  sours  to  his  horn.1,  hut  f;t:ritn.L- 
froni  lo*s  of  bl -i.nl,  hi-  was  draped  iu  tin-  stir- 
lup  until  he  dii'.l.  Mis  h.idy  bei:i£  tracked  In 
bis  attendant-,  was  jirivati-ly  buried  at  Wai- 
ham  ;  and  the  pity  caused  by  Ins  innocence 
and  irii>f>rturit',  induced  the  people  t.»  regard 
him  ;is  a  martyr,  lie  bad  reigned  fjur  years. 
— -lh,d. 

KDWAHP,  surname  1  the  (.'onfe>sor. 
roun^i  r  sou  of  Kth-dred  11.  On  tht>  death 
of  Iiih  maternal  brother,  liardicanutc.  ih/  Dane, 
iu  10 11,  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  and 
thus  renewed  thf  Sa\.»n  line.  He  was  not  the 
immediau- heir,  a*  hi*  br.ither.Kduiund  Ironside, 
had  li'l'i  i.  >n*  ;  but  a-  thest?  were  abroad,  and 
he  received  tip*  support  of  Godwin,  earl  ot 
Kent,  on  cnii  htiua  of  marrying  his  daughter. 
Kditba,  hi*  <  1-tiiil  «as  c*tahii<.he.l,  :m-l  the 
Danes  iibb^i-d  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Kdward 
was  a  weak  and  snj.t  rstiiion»,  bat  well- 
intent iuued  prime,  who  acquired  the  love  of 
his  subjects  by  his  monkish  sanctity,  and  care 
iu  the  administiation  of  justice.  What  chiefly 
gnined  him  the  title  of  saint  and  confessor,  was 
his  abstaining  from  nuptial  connexion  with  his 
queen.  Having  been  educated  in  Normandy, 
he  introduced  so  many  natives  of  that  co-mtry 
to  his  court,  th.tt  the  French  langiM^*'  and 
manners  became  prevalent  in  England,  to  the 
great  disgu.-t  of  earl  Godwin  and  hi*  sons,  who 
excited  discontent  ain<m^  the  people,  and  a 
rebellion  took  place,  whit  h  being  uns::ce-ssfiil, 
Godwin  was  obliged  t-»  take  refuse  iu  K hin- 
ders. Me  soon  how.  ver  returned  with  a 
powerful  licet,,  and  Edward  w.i*  f  »:ced  to 
compromise  with  him,  ami  dismiss  his  foreign 
favourites.  In  1  «»■>.">  he  had  the  honour  of 
placing  Malciilm  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by 
means  of  Si  ward,  «.  arl  of  Northumberland,  who 
defeated  and  slew  the  UMirjn-r,  Macbeth.  He 
had  sent  over  to  Hungary  for  the  son  of  Ed. 
lnund  Ironside  ;  but  that  prince  dying,  he  per- 
ceive.l  that  the  youth  and  weakness  of  his  sou, 
J£dt;ar  Alhcliiig,  would  not  secure  the  succes- 
sion against  the  power  and  ability  of  Harold, 
the  son  of  Godwin,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon 
liia  kinsmm,  William  of  Normandy,  iu  whose 
favour  it  haus  been  asserted,  with  little  proba- 
bility, that  he  executed  a  will.  He  died  in 
1  ()(>(),  leaving  tin'  point  of  the  su  "cession  un- 
determined ;  and  with  him  ended  the  Saxon 
line  of  kings.  Kdward  was  the  iir-t  English 
monarch  who  touched  for  the  kind's  evil.  It 
is  more  to  his  honour  that  he  caused  a  bodv 
of  laws  to  be  compiled  from  th  u.c  of  Kthel- 
bert,  Ina,  and  Alfred,  to  which  the  nation  was 
Ion«*  after  fond  I  v  attached. —  Ibid. 

KDWAH1)  I,  (of  the  Norman  line,)  Ling 

';*   England,  son  of   Henry  111,  was    born  at 

V'i'iihester  in  12:59.    The  contests  between 

nd  the  barons  called  him  early  into 
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active  iife.  rind  he  finals  .-^r7.*;  £  h 
to  the    royal  autlnnrv.  ;■;.  '.:.■•-  >-v 
Of"  J**icester  at  tlio  bv.ilv  of  L:  ?Ui- 
Having    /irmly  estaJ-iiahrvi  ,.i*  ■.-■■-• 
rity,    lie    was   induced,   iy  :!•;■■.•- 
Louis    I  \    of    France,    to   !'.i-  ai  r 
a^an.st    the    Saracens.      He  *>.  r_ . 
cecded  to  Palestine,  whore  L*  *:."-■■■ 
valour  on    many   occas; ■•m,    :—  i  ■--' 
much  terror,  th.it  ria  a>?a»>:a  ■wu-.-t 
di's>j>atch  hini,  frjm  wli  i;nlir  r-.  -.•  ■- 
in  the   arm,    which,  a»  tra-Ji:;.: 
•  mi  the  &us] ac ion  of  p'>i»*"»j.  »i>  -.:-.'. ' ■ 
nil  c-..'iisort,  Kieaiior  ufC.'a.-'.  ■.'.■.-.  i\-..- 
Suily    on    his    return,  when  l.e  r- 
news  of  his  father's  death.     < 'l  ■— 
reiiis  of  ^ovcinmoxit,  he  attei  wi '..'., ■ 
in  Lie  repression  of  the  law !»■.-* j'.-> 
Ides,  and  the  corruption   iu   the  ■l.-ii. 
of  justice  ;   but  oftf  n   crint-ed  ai  U"j 
■^ra^jiinv;    disj»o.siri jn    on   his  r»*n  y. 
tarni?!ied  the    utiht\  of  his  cii ::;.-_ 

m 

i-a^erness  to  mcre.-ise  the  royil  :*■ 
commenced  an  enquiry  into  tk-  ::'-'■: 
the  nobli-s  l:«.-ld  tlioir  lauds  ;  be:  *J. 
excited  such  a  spirit  amoi;*  tl..-  ! 
quickly  found  it  th«ci  ssary  to  »rs>i 
he  summoBcd  Llewellyn," pricce  -f 
do  him  homage  ;  an  J  upon  ki-  rrf.: 
on  certain  condition.?,  commenced  : 
which  ended  in  the  celebrated  at.i 
that  principality  to  the  Kn^ li>h  w** 
Kdward  then  spent  some  ti.i.e  abrc 
diatinij  a  peace  betwoon  the  ctowlj 
and  Arrajron  ;  and  on  his  mturn.  t 
that  arduous  attempt  to  destiov  \h< 
dency  of  Scotland,  the  coarse  of  w] 
i;le  forms  so  striking  a  portion  of  tin 
charneter  of  his  rei«rn.  The  c: 
teudant  upon  this  strung,  but  unpni 
liey.  was  such  tha'.  Kdward  was  n 
tr  use  every  expedient  to  raise  su;i 
for  this  puri»cse,  in  the  tuvntv-ih' 
his  reii;ti,  he  summoned  to  parlian 
seutatives  from  all  the  borou-dis  ii 
dom ;  it  is  therefore  reckoned  1m 
thors,  the  true  epoch  of  the  iWn 
house  of  Commons  in  Knglami.  A 
turn  from  the  Scottish  expeditioi 
which  terminated  in  tlio  capture  of 
became  involvtd  in  a  quarrel  with 
who,  supported  by  the  pope,  refuset 
to  a  tax  which  he  had  imxiosed  on 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  thai 
the  power  of  the  catholic  pricsth 
excited  njainst  a  weak  monarch, 
uenerally  fmnd  themselves  obliged 
stro-iji  ones  ;  and  on  this  occa.-io 
forced  their  compliance,  by  placing 
of  the  protection  of  the  law.  ]ljs  fr, 
pedients  to  raise  money,  at  hngtl 
produced  great  discontent  among  i 
and  people,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  ^ 
ilined  a  necessity,  on  the  part  of  tl: 
solemnly  conlirm  the  j;n*at  charter,  a 
of  forests,  as  also  to  give  otht-r  sei 
fivour  of  public  liberty.  He  thei 
catnjtai^n  in  Flanders  against  Fran 
tenuinated  with  the  recovery  of  Gui 
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hi*  tecond  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  lister 
of  king  Philip.  Meantime  new  commotion* 
took  place  in  Scotland,  under  the  patriotic 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  William  Wallace, 
who,    having    been    declared    by  his    party 

Eiardian  of  the   kingdom,   made  an   inroad 
to  the  north  of  England.      These  transac- 
tions recalled    Edward    from  Flanders,  who 
hastened  to   the  borders    with    an  aimy  of 
100,000  men.      The  events  of  this  interest- 
ing campaign  cannot  be  detailed  here ;    but 
the  ignominious  execution  of  the  brave  Wal- 
lace in  1303,  as  a  traitor,  forms  a  great  blot 
in  the  character  of  Edward.     Neither  did  it 
avail ;  since  Robert  Bruce  was  able  in  1306 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  con- 
federacy.    Highly  indignant  at  this  determined 
apin't  of  resistance,  Edward   vowed  revenge 
against  the  whole  Scottish  nation  ;  and  assem- 
bling another  army,  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
the  border,  when  he  was  arrested  by  sickness, 
and  died  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  near  Carlisle, 
on  July  7th,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.    Few  princes 
have  exhibited  more  vigour  in  action,  or  policy 
in  council  than  Edward  I.    For  the  justness 
of  his  aggression  upon  Wales  and  Scotland, 
little  can  be  advanced ;  but  however  otherwise 
indefensible,  his  enterprises  were  indisputably 
directed  to  permanent  advantages,  rather  than 
to    mere  personal   ambition    and    temporary 
splendour.    Nor  was  he  less  intent  upon  the 
internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom,  than  its 
external  importance.    The  laws  of  the  realm 
obtained  so  much  additional  order  and  preci- 
sion during  his  reign,  that  he  has  been  called 
the  "  English  Justinian."      He  was  also  vigi- 
lant against  clerical  usurpation,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  first  Christian  prince  who  passed  an 
act  of  mortmain.    He  protected  and  encou- 
raged commerce  ;   and  m  his  reign  first  ori- 
ginated the  society  of  Merchant  Adventurers. 
The  manners  of  this  able  sovereign  were  cour- 
teous, and  his  person  majestic,  although  the 
disproportionate  length  of  his  legs  gave  him 
the  popular  surname  of  Longshanks.    He  left 
behind  him  a  son  and  three  daughters  by  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1290,  and  to 
whom  he  apj>ears  to  have  been  strongly  at- 
tached ;    and  two  sons  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  of  France. — Hume's  Hist*  of  Eng. 

EDWARD  II,  king  of  England,  born  at 
Caernarvon  Castle  in  1284,  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  his  father, 
Edward  I,  in  1307.  He  was  of  an  agreeable 
figure  and  mild  disposition,  but  indolent  and 
fond  of  pleasure.  After  marching  a  little  way 
into  Scotland,  with  the  army  collected  by  his 
father,  he  returned,  dismissed  his  troops,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  amusement. 
His  first  step  was  to  recall  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
young  Gascon,  whom  his  father  had  banished, 
which  favourite  he  created  earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  married  him  to  his  neice.  He  then  went 
over  to  France  to  espouse  the  princess  Isa- 
bella, to  whom  he  had  been  contracted  by  his 
father.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  barons  as- 
sociated against  the  favourite,  Gaveston  whom 
they  more  than  once  obliged  the  king  'o  send 
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away.      He  was  however  as  constantly  re* 
called  when  the  immediate  danger  was  over, 
until  an  open  rebellion  took  place ;   and  the 
person  of  Gaveston  being  captured,  he  was 
executed  as  a  public  enemy.    In  1314  Edward 
assembled  an  immense  army  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  nearly  freed  his 
country  from  the  English,  and  was  completely 
defeated  by  that  gallant  leader  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Bannockburn.     Bruce,  following  his 
blow,  made  an  incursion  into  England,  and 
took  Berwick ;  while  his   brother,   Edward, 
passed  over  to  Ireland,  and  headed  an  insur- 
rection in   that  island.    A  rising  also  took 
place  in  Wales ;  yet  all  these  calamities,  ad- 
ded to  the  incessant  factions  of  the  barons, 
could  not  rouse  the  infatuated  king  into  a  due 
sense  of  his  great   imprudence.      After  the 
death  of  Gaveston,  he  selected  a  similar  mi- 
nion in  the  person  of  Hugh  Spenser,  a  young 
nobleman,  whose  father  was  living,  upon  whom 
he  lavished  favours  of  every  kind  until  the 
barons    again  rebelled,   and   the    parliament 
dooming  the  Spensers  to  exile,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  confirm  the  sentence.    Edward  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  in  concert  with  the 
Spensers,  contrived  to  raise  troops  and  attack 
the  barons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  cou- 
sin, the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  executed  at  Pomfret.    Several 
others  also  suffered,  and  the  Spensers  were  en- 
riched with  the  spoils.     Edward  subsequently 
made  another  fruitless  attempt  against  Scot- 
land, which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  trues 
of  thirteen  years.      In  1324  oueen  Isabella 
went  to  France  to  settle  some  disputes  in  re- 
lation to  Guienne  ;  and  while  there,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  several  English  fu- 
gitives, in  whose  hatred  to  the  Spensers  she 
participated.     Among  these  was  Roger  Mor- 
timer, a  young  baron  of  the  Welch  marshes, 
between  whom  and  Isabella  a  criminal  inter- 
course succeeded,   in  consequence  of  which, 
the  queen  was  still  more  determined  upon  the 
ruin  of  her  weak  and  unhappy  husband.  Hav- 
ing formed  an  association  with  all  the  English 
malcontents,  and  being  aided  with  a  force  by 
the  count  of  Hainan!  t,  she  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  September  1326,  and  landed  in  Suf- 
folk,  where  she  was  immediately  joined  by 
two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  various  persona 
of  rank  and  influence,  so  that  her  party  quickly 
became   irresistable.    Her  forces  seized  the 
Tower  of  London  and  other  fortresses,  cap- 
tured and  executed  both  the  Spensers  without 
trial,  and  at  length  took  prisoner  the  king, 
who  had  concealed  himself  in  Wales,  with  a 
view  of  escaping  to  Ireland.    The  unfortunate 
Edward  was  confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle, 
and  in  January  1327  his  deposition  was  unani- 
mously voted  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity  and  misgovernment.    A  resignation 
of  the  crown  was  soon  after  extorted  from  him, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
where  he  suffered  the  most  base  and  cruel  in- 
dignities.    This  conduct  being  found  insuffi* 
cient  to  terminate  his  existence,  Mortimer 
dispatched   two   ruffians   to  Berkeley  Cafftfo, 
with  orders  to  take  charge  of  his  peracn,  trt» 
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It  is  siiiil  rnuM'TOil  liim  in  the  mort  atrocious 
niBinuT,  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
bowels,  liiat  no  external  marks  of  violence 
mighc  it-main.  "I  his  horrible  tragedy  was  act- 
mi  on  tlit?  'J  1st  of  September,  11)27,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  hid  reign,  and  forty -third  of 
his  age. — Ibid. 

EDWARD  HI.  «m  of  Edward  II,  V,y  Isa- 
bella of  France,  was  bom  in  IS  IS.  On  his 
father's  deposition  in  1S.'7.  lie  was  piwdaimed 
kin^r,  under  a  council  of  regency,  while  his 
mother's  paramour,  .Mortimer,  really  possi  ssed 
the  principal  power  in  the  state.  An  incur- 
sion bihig  made  by  the  Scots,  the  young  king, 
who  already  felt  the  martini  ardour  by  which 
lie  was  subsequently  so  much  distinguished, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force. 
Tlse  Scots  ho wi-v«*r  returned  without  coming  to 
action  ;  and  to  the  great  di^ust  of  the  English, 
Mortimer  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Robert 
Bruce  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland, 
and  his  son  1  >avid  contracted  to  Edward's  sis- 
ter, Jane.  The  pride  and  opprcr-Hou  of  Morti- 
mer now  became  *•■>  untaarable,  that  after  he 
had  contrived  to  involve  the  king's  uncle,  the 
carl  of  Keut,  in  a  conspiracy,  and  to  have  him 
executed,  a  general  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  young 
king  himself,  who  now  in  his  eiyhtei  nth  year, 
could  ill  bro.ik  the  ascendancy  of  his  mother's 
minion.  The  result  was  the  seizure  of  Mor- 
timer by  a  stratagem,  in  the  castle  of  Notting- 
ham, where  he  lodged  with  the  (pieen  ;  and 
his  immediate  execution  ujion  a  gibbet.  The 
queen  was  also  confined  to  her  house,  with  a 
reduced  allnwaiice  ;  and  although  treated  with 
outward  respect,  never  again  recovereo  any 
decree  of  authority.  Edward  was  now  fully  j»os- 
sesscd  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  his  first 
transactions,  after  restoring  order  and  submis- 
sion to  the  l;iws,  were  with  Scotland.  Assisted 
by  some  principal  English  nobles,  who  enjoyed 
estates  in  that  country,  which  were  withheld 
from  them  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty,  Edward  I'.aliol.  son  of  the  John  ltaliol 
to  whom  the  crown  had  been  awarded  by 
Edward  I.  raised  a  force,  and  defeating  the 
Scots  in  a  great  battle,  set  aside  David  Pmice. 
then  a  minor,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in 
15.S3.  This  ascendancy  was  however  very 
short-lived,  Haliol  being  driven  away  in  his 
turn,  on  the  departure  of  his  English  auxilia- 
ries, and  obliged  to  fly  to  England.  Sensible 
that  the  direct  supjwrt  of  the  king  of  England 
could  alone  maintain  him,  he  applied  to  Ed- 
ward, who  yielding  to  the  temptation,  levied  a 
well-appointed  army,  with  which  he  signally 
defeated  the  regent,  Douglas,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Halidown-hill  in  July  1SJS.  This 
victory  produced  the  restoration  of  Baliol, 
who  was  however  again  exjielled,  and  again 
restored,  until  the  ambition  of  Edward  was 
called  off  hy  a  still  more  splendid  object. 
The  crown  of  France,  by  the  Saliquc  law, 
l.-.iving  devolved  to  Philip  de  Valois,  cou>in- 
ge'maii  to  the  deceased  king,  Charles  the  Fair, 
fccwvd  w;>»  induced  to  claim  it  in  right  of  his 
ni«"»»J:» ■•-.  that  monarch's  skier.  Had  his  pre- 
Irtuton  ?>'.*on  even  tenable,  which  it  was  not, 
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there  existed  other  claims  that  *>r»  «»*.  F 
on  the  very  same  ground  ;  but  the*"^»rfs  j 
tioos  weighed  very   little  with  a  y?c:2Z>i 
tious  monarch,    eager  for  conuue>it  tzi  ;ir.i 
The  lint   hostilities  produced  by  ;ri?  ct-i  *• : 
course  to  arms,  led  to  nothing "i.f  ik* ce- 
ment, except  a  naval  battle  at  Sky*,  n  t\s ; 
an  inferior   English   fleet,  commands:  ^  '!• 
king,  entirely   discomfited,   and  f,>:  iL='m 
part    destroyed,     a     French    fir*t  >■£  re- 
double   the  "strength    and   number.    A  ~  • 
terminated   this    first    attempt,  anj   F.:rc. 
re  turning  home    in    great  ill -hum^r,  it  .*j 
to  obtain  fresh   supplies,  made  colc«-.::-i 
parliament  which  he  never  intended  :ji>- 
and  favoured  by   a   disputed  suco?**;ic  v.  i  \ 
dukedom   of  llritanny,  landed  an  arn.v -.3  =x  j 
country,  and  laid  siege  to  Vanne*.  th-*' -.*.■= 
|  of  which  being  rendered  impracticable.  ■&: 
■to  the  approach    of  a   superior  Frfn.iiT 
,  another  amiititice    took  place.     This  trjir  v.. 
|  soon  broken,  and  Kdward.  finding  h'n  trp. ■:,  ■ 
i  of  Guienne  threatened,  sent  over  a  fore*  h .'.  \ 
defence;  and   «piicklv    followed   mrar.f.  *i 
companied   by  his   son.    Edward,  the  raj 
■  black  prince,  all  his  chief  noMlirv.  and  .V  0  j 
men.    The  memorable  battle  of  CWv  f/x+-  I 
on  the  25th   of  August,  134n.   winch  no 
was  succeeded  by  the  siege  of  Calais.   Is  a 
mean  time,  David  Rruce  having  recovgrti  j 
|  throne  of  Scotland,   made  an  ?ncm*ra::J 
i  head  of  a  large  army  iuto  Kngland  :  b«x  >3 
1  met  at   Durham   bv    a    much    infer*:  :« 
|  raised  by  queen  IMiilippa,    and  headed  *'fl 
i  Percy,    he   was    totally    defeated    aci  :»'- 
prisouer,  with  many   o'f  his  principal  3*ii 
Thilippa  went  over  to  her   husband  at  U* 
where  she  w.«s  received  with  great  disriM- 
and  by  her  well-timed  interference,  prr^-i 
the  barbarous  execution    of    Eustache  ->  v. ' 
Pierre  and  five  other  citizens,  whom  U*v-  \ 
on  the  capitulation    of  the  place,   had  =-«  \ 
barbarously  determined  to  execute*  iu  rer-v?  | 
for  his  long  detention    in    the   sie^e.     Ir.  1 v  \ 
a  truce  was  concluded    with   France.    JxU } 
which  the.  French  attempted  to  recover  ftfti  I 
by  surprise,  but  were  repulsed  with  gr.=  a:  i»  ! 
The  year  1319  was  distinguished  bvtfie  ia*  ! 
tution  of  the  order  of  the  garter;  whick.  ***$ 
to  the  fame  ami  chivalrous    chara<  ur  of  li- 
ward  'and  his  eldest  son,  soon    became  owM* 
the  most  illustrious  orders    of   knii:hth<wi  b 
Euroi>e.     Philip,  king    of    France*,  dv:n;  i 
1350,   was  succeeded  by    his   Son    John. '  t* 
commencement  of  whose    reign  so   ab-sua-.!* 
with  intestine  commotion,  that  at  the  eipn- 
tion  of  the  truce  in  1355,  Kdward  was  i:i«m:^ 
agaiu  to  invade  France  on   the  side  of  Cil«^ 
while  the    black    prince    at     tho    same  tine 
marched  a  large  army   from   Gascon  v.     J*'** 
thes»e  expeditions  were    attended  with   rc.ci 
plunder  and  devastation  ;  and   Kdward  brti* 
recalled  home  by  a  Scottish    inroad,  soon  re- 
pelled it,  and  retaliated    bv  carrying  fire  aid 
sword  from  Berwick  to   Edinburgh.      Duiiaz 
this  time,  the.  prince  of  Wales  had  penetrate! 
from  Guienne  to  the  heart  of  France,  wiiet 
he  was  opposed  by  king  John,    at  the  h*»i  d 
an  army  nearly  lire  times    more    oum*vfr 
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-The  famous  battle  of    Peictiers  ensued,   in 
:which  the  French  monarch  being  taken  pri- 
'•mtmeTj  Edward  held  at  the  same  time  in  cap- 
tivity, the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the 
smost  dangerous    of  his  enemies.     John  was 
taken  to  England  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
-respect ;  and  David  was  soon  after  liberated 
upon  ransom.     A  truce  had  been  made  with 
France  after  the  battle  of   Poictiera,    at  the 
inspiration  of  which  in  1359,    Edward    once 
more  passed  over  to  Calais  with  a  large  army, 
and  desolated  the    provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Champagne  ;  but  finding  himself  as  distant  as 
over   from    the    possession  of   the  crown  of 
France,  he  at   length   consented  to  a  peace, 
which   was  concluded  in  May    1360.       Be- 
sides the  stipulation  of  a  large  ransom  for  king 
John,    several  provinces  and  districts  in  the 
south-west  of  France  and    neighbourhood   of 
Calais,  were  yielded  to  Edward ;  who  in  his 
turn  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France 
and  duchy   of   Normandy.    This   treaty  was 
attended  to  during  the  life  of  John,  but  on  his 
decease,  his    successor,    Charles  V,    having 
strengthened  himself  by  his  judicious  policy, 
invaded  the  provinces  intrusted  to  prince  Ed- 
ward, then  in  the  last  stage  of  declining  health. 
Edward  immediately  meditated  fresh  hostili- 
ties, but  the  tide  of  fortune  changing,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  gradual  loss 
sf  all  his  French  possessions,  except  Bour- 
deauz  and  Bayonne,  and  of  all  his  conquests 
except  Calais.     In  the  decline  of  life  this  war- 
like monarch  was  in  other  respects  unfortu- 
nate ;    becoming  a  widower,   he   fell   into  a 
species  of  dotage  on  an  artful  mistress,  named 
Alice  Piers,   who    so    abused  her  influence, 
that  on  a    parliamentary    remonstrance,    he 
found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  her.     His  admi- 
nistration   also    became    unpopular ;    and  no 
longer  dazzled  by  his  glory,  the  people  beheld 
him  with  diminished  attachment.     He    had 
also  the  affliction  of  witnessing  his  heroic  son, 
Edward,  sink  a  victim  to  a  lingering  illness  ; 
which  calamity  he  survived   about    a    year, 
dying  June  21, 1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  fifty-first  of  his  reign.     Few  kings 
have  left  behind  them  a  more  splendid  name 
than  Edward  111,  who  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities   of   a    great    sovereign,    as  valour, 
strength  of  mind,  affability,  and  munificence. 
Although  the  nature  of  his  exploits  are  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  a  warlike  people,  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  France,  notwithstanding 
his  virtues,  produced  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment to  himself,  and  much  mischief  to  both 
countries.     Partial  good    however  frequently 
springs  out  of  evil,  and  the  perpetual  difficulty 
if  raising  adequate  supplies  for  such  expen- 
Vive  expeditions,  obliged  him  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner that  greatly  increased  the  consequence  of 
Jhe  house  of  commons.     One  of  the  most  po- 
pular laws  in  the  statute  book  also  dates  from 
the  25th  Edw.  Ill,  which  is  that  of  accurately 
limiting  the  crime  of  high  treason  to  three  dis- 
tinct cases.     The  use  of  the  French  language 
in  legal   proceedings   was   laid  aside  in  this 
reign  ;  legislation  and  police  much  improved  ; 
and  the  staple  of  this  nation,  the  wooden  ma- 
Bioo.  Dict<~No.  XL1V. 
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nufacture,  promoted  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  foreign  weavers.  English  poetry,  too, 
began  to  acquire  chaiacter,  the  age  of  Edward 
being  that  of  Chaucer.  The  magnificent  castle 
of  Windsor  was  also  built  by  this  monarch,  a 
residence  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  most 
splendid  and  chivalrous  court  in  Christendom. 
Edward  left  a  numerous  issue  by  his  wife  Phi- 
lippa.  His  line  by  his  eldest  son  ceased  in 
his  successor,  Richard;  but  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  sprang  from  his  second 
son,  Lionel  of  Clarence,  and  his  third  son,  John 
of  Gaunt. — Ibid. 

EDWARD,  prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the 
Black  Prince,  one  of  [the  most  chivalric 
and  heroic  characters  in  genuine  history, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III  and  Philippa 
of  Hainault.  He  was  born  in  1330,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
invasion  of  France,  and  received  from  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  victory  of  Crecy, 
which  king  Edward  left  principally  to  the 
exertions  of  the  force  under  his  son's  com- 
mand, to  use  that  warlike  king's  language, 
"  showed  that  he  merited  his  spurs."  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  assumed  the  motto  of 
Ich  dien  (I  serve)  used  by  all  succeeding 
princes  of  Wales,  and  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  slain  in  that 
battle,  which  tradition  however  later  antiqua- 
ries seem  disposed  to  discredit.  In  13.55  he 
commanded  the  army  which  invaded  Franca 
from  Gascony,  and  the  next  year  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Poictiers,  (see  Edward  III,) 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  chivalric 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  his  prisoner, 
king  John.  In  1361  he  married  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  his  uncle.  By 
the  peace  of  Bretagne,  his  father  had  obtained 
the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Saintonge,  Perigeux, 
Limousin,  &c,  which  he  annexed  to  Guienne, 
and  formed  into  a  sovereignty  for  his  son, 
under  the  title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitain. 
There  the  prince  took  up  his  residence ;  and 
at  his  court  Pedro  the  Cruel  sought  refuge, 
when  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  natural 
brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare.  Edward,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  undertook  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  this  tyrant,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished,  but  lost  his  health  in  the  enter- 
prise. Disappointed  by  the  perfidy  of  Pedro 
of  the  stipulated  reimbursements,  the  taxes 
he  was  obliged  to  levy  on  his  new  subjects, 
rendered  his  government  unpopular ;  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  king  of  France,  as  bis 
liege  lord,  who  summoned  him  as  his  vassal  to 
appear  at  Pari*.  "  I  will  come,"  replied  the 
angry  prince,  "  but  it  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men."  His  health  however  was  too 
far  declined  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field, 
when  the  king  of  France  invaded  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  having  suffered  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  generals  defeated,  he  withdrew 
into  England,  and  after  lingering  some  time, 
died  in  June  8,  1376,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
leaving  an  only  son,  afterwards  Richard  II.— 
Ibid. 

EDWARD  IV,  king  of  England,  was  bom 
in  1441.    His  father,  Richard-  *»**  «C  Y<saV. 
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w%s  grandson  of  Kdward,  earl  of  Cambridge 
anil  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Kdward  111, 
while  the  I  .alienator  branch   descended  from 
John  of  (jaunt,  the  third  ton.     The  York  line 
had  however  intermarried  with  the  female  de- 
scendants (if  1  ionel,  the  second  son  ;   which, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  succession 
in  Kngland.  nave  it  the  preferable  right  to  the 
crown.      Kdward  was  brought  up  in  scene*  of 
civil  rummotion  ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  imme- 
diately a*fumed  his  title  and  pretensions.    Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Warwick  at  St  Alban's,  Kd- 
ward, collecting  the  remains  of  that  leader's 
forces,    advanced,    and    obliging   the   queen, 
Mai^ant,  to  return  to  the  north,  entered  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  declared  king  by  acclama- 
tion in  I -lot.     Si  ion  after  his  accession  he  had 
to  fij;ht  for  his  crown  against  an  army  of  60,000 
Kamast  riant*  assembled  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the 
field  of  Towton.the  most  bloody  in  that  unna- 
tural contest,  continued  his  title  by  a  decisive 
victory.      He  (hen  summoned  a  parliament, 
and  being  young,  hnndsome,  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  I-nndoners,  he  was  recognised 
as  fully  as  he  could  desire.      Although  the 
hii;h-!<pirit<  d    Margaret  was  enabled,  by  the 
aid  of  Louis  XI  of  France,  again   to  take  the 
field,  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Hexham,  in 
May  1-16 1,  obliged  her  to  return  to  Handera, 
and  leave  her  husband,  the  imbecile  Henry,  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  im- 
mured him  in  the  Tower  of  London.     Freed 
from  warlike  can's,   Kdward  indulged  himself 
In  the  gallantries  too  common  to  his  age  and 
station  ;    and  by  a  marriage  of  passion  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  sir  John  Grey 
of  Urohy,  a  Lancastrian,  betrayed  himself  into 
very  serious  difficulties.     At  the  very  time  be 
was  hurried  into  this  imprudent  match,  he  had 
dispatched  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  negociate 
a  marriage  for  him  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister 
to  the  queen  of  France  ;  so  that  by  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct  he  at  once  offended  two  royal 
houses,    and  his  powerful   friend,   Warwick. 
The  disgust  of  the  latter  was  farther  increased 
by  the  favours  lavished  U|K>n  the  queen's  kin- 
dred, who  received  titles,  ami  were  advanced 
to  the  highest  posts  of  the  state.      Warwick 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  king's  own  brother, 
(  larence ;    while  Kdward,  to  counteract  the 
views  of  France,  married  his  sister,  Margaret, 
to  Charles  the  Hold,  duke  of  Burgundy.    The 
intrigues  which  followed  arc  subjects  rather 
for  history  than  biograi  by ;  it  will  therefore 
suffice  to  observe,  that  aided  by  Franco,  War- 
wick, who  had  contracted  his  daughter  to  the 
Lancastrian  prince  Kdward,  landed  with  Cla- 
rence and  some  other  lords  at  Dartmouth  ; 
and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  he  quickly  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  with  whom 
ho  marched  to  encounter  Kdward.     They  ap- 
proached each  other  near  Nottingham,  where 
the  king,  by  the  treachery  of  the  marquis  of 
Montague,   in   whom  ho  placed   great  confi- 
dence, had  nearly  been  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.     lie  had  just  time  to  mount 
on  horseback,  and  with  a  few  attendants  pro-  \ 
92-.' i  to  Lynn,  where  he  instant! v  embarked 
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an  J   reached  a  port  in  Holland,  tanaj^t' 
wick  in  full  possession  of  his  kiajdsa.  sr« » 
days  after   be  had  set  his  foot  in  it.  Alln 
quickly  reversed  in  Kn gland  ;  H<^*^' 
j  was    again    recognised    by  paiiuxfU .  t 
I  Warwick   and  Clarence  were  declare  *^j 
of  the  kingdom.     Kdward  in  the  bxchl 
\  who  in  the  tirst  instance  had  bees  iwi 
rather  coldly  by  his  brother-in-law,  i*» 
of  Burgundy,   was  at  length  secretJ y  *&-: 
;  by  him  with  a  small   squadron  of  ship*  u> 
'  force  of  about  2000  men.  with  which  a?  si" 
I  reached   Kavenspur    in  Yorkshire.    Km  u 
forces  quickly  increased  by  partinns  frxsi. 
quarters,  and    he  was  soon  enabled  ra  ar. 
to  London  ;  where,    through  the  uieEt: 
many  rich  merchants  who  had  adnsctd  b 
money,  he   obtained    entrance    as  Iz.:,  c- 
the    unfortunate     Henry  again   been*  *> 
soner.      Warwick    advanced   a^ai&s  Lai' 
far  as  Barnet,  where,  on  the  14th  cf  Ar- 
1471,  another   great  battle  was  foocht,  *i»- 
ended  in  the   death   of  Warwick,  \frfo  » 
been  previously  abandoned  by  Clarettt.i  a. 
a  decisive  victory  on  the  part  of  EJwad.  ».s 
the  same  day   <pieen   Margaret  and  hit  n 
Kdward,   landed  at  Weymouth,  and  aic*- 
into  Gloucestershire,   where  she  wasav.? 
the  victorious   Edward,  who  totally  <!**£•* 
her  at  Tewkesbury.     The  queen  and  hff»: 
Kdward,  being  taken   prisoners,  and  L*e3| 
into  the  presence  of  the  victor,  Edwirca* 
the  latter  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  i* 
nions.    On  receiving  a  spirited  an**fl  « 
basely  struck  the  captive  prince  on  tin** 
with  his  gauntlet,   the  signal  for  inn** 
massacre  by  the  king's  brothers  and  oil*? 
bles  attendant.    Margaret  was  thrown  a"* 
Tower,  where  Henry  VI  soon  afterdiei:3j 
whether   by   violence   or    by    disease  »  = -\ 
certain.      Kdward  now   once    more  «**»■! 
himself  to  pleasure  and  gaiety,   until  *a*| 
with  a  desire  to  make  French  conquests,  fc' 
fled  by  the  arts,  intrigues,  and  money  of  La  ■ 
XI,  (which  he  condescended  to  accept,  j  6*  I 
attempts  ended  in  nothing  of  important*.  Ts 
latter  part  of  his  reigu  was  disturbed  by  ^ 
jealousy  of  his  brother   Clarence,  who.":* 
!  withstanding  bis  critical  abandonment  of  We* 
Jwick,  ho  had  never  heartily   forgives.   T» 
-consequence  of  this  ill-will  was  the  ataic&l 
1  of  Clarence,  who  was  indulged  in  his  wlis- 
sical  desire  of  meeting  his  death  by  imxnfr&s 
.  in  a  butt  of   Malmsey    wine.      Kdward  « 
:  preparing  for  another  expedition  against  Free* 
when  he  was  taken  off  by  sickness  in  A'ta 
1483,  in  the  forty- second  year  of  his  age.  vi 
twenty -third  of  his  reign".      He  left  two  son 
and   five  daughters.      Kdward  IV   posses^ 
some  able,  active  qualities,  which  were  bflv- 
ever  more  showy  than  solid.      His  valour  «* 
stained  by  cruelty,  and  he  was  less  fitted  w 
prevent  evils,  than,  by  his  courage  and  enter- 
prise, to  remedy  them.     This  monarch  formed 
another  example  of  the  frequent  union  betweea 
gross  sensuality  and  extreme   want  of  feel- 
ing.— Ibid. 

KDWARD  V,  king  of  England,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  1 V,  was  in  his  thirteenth  ye« 
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be  succeeded  his  father  in  1483.     Of  bit  father's  younger  niiterf   the  duchess  d 
lorl  nominal  reign  it  is  merely  necessaiy    Suffolk.     J  lis  decease,  from  a  pulmonary  com* 
"  » that  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,    plaint,  soon  after  followed,  on   the  6th  July 
^gent,  after  executing  some  of  the  maternal    lhb3,  in  the  sixteenth  ye-ir  of  his  a^e,  and 
,  "fed,  and  other  friends  of  the  young  king,  ■  seventh  of  his  reign.     The  pmmiMug  qualities 
eded  to  bastardize  his  deceased  brother's   of  this  young  prince,  and  the  blow  suMained 
my,  on  the  ground  of  a  previous  contract, '  by  the  protestant  cause  by  his  death,  have 
,*e  his  marriage  to  the  qneen.     The  young   rendered  his  memory  very  dear  to  the  nation. 
.   f  and  his  brother  being  lodged  in  the.  'lower,    He    is  also    advantageously   remembered  as 
*l  not  long  allowed  to  remain  an  obstacle  to    founder  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  charities 
Hnciplcd  ambition  ;  within  two  months  of  in  the  metropolis,  which  was  however  rendered 
%  father's  decease,  the  two  princes  were   an  easy  task  by  the  recent  dissolution  of  so 
^"thered  by  ruffians  while  deeping  together,    many  opulent  religious  foundations. — Ibid. 
ff%  ■  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  their        EDWARDS    (Hryan)    historian    of   the 
'ttment.     Two  bodies,  answering  the  des- 
>tion  at  least,  being  found  in  the  foregoing 
tation  in  the  reign   of   Charles   II,   were 
en  up  by  that  king's  Older,  and  deposited 
^Westminster  abbey. — Ibid, 
**i  /EDWARD  VI,  king  of  England,  son   of 
flB.*nry  VIII  by  Jano  Seymour,  was  born  in 
AT #38.     At  bis  father's  death  he  was  only  nine    island,  his  uncle  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
&  .-an  of  age,  and  as  he  did  not  live  to  attain  j  of  a  clergyman  resident  there,   with  whose 
Bssftjority,  the  public  acts  of  his  reign  are  to  be  j  assistance  he  partially  supplied  his  deficiency 
ffss^emed  those  of  his  counsellors.    His  education  '  in  eaily  clamtal  acquirement.     He  inherited 

■  irns  entrusted  to  men  of  the  first  character  for    not  only  the  large  fortune  of  his  uncle,  but  of 
r  framing,  among    whom    were    Sir    Anthony    a  Mr  Hume  of  Jamaica,   and  Incoming  an 

■  «Jooke  and  Sir  John  Cheke.     The  progress  of   eminent  merchant,  returned  to  Kngland,  and 
B-.lie    young  king,  uhose  disposition  was  very    in  1796  took  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Gram* 

jtocile  and  amiable,  was  proportionality  great,  j  pound,  which  he  represented  until  bin  death 
j  ^specially  in  classical  acquirement,  and  a  rooted  j  in  July  1800.  His  first  publication  was  a  pam- 
kj«eal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  His  [  phlet,"  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Trade  of 
-; reign  was,  on  the  whole,  tumultuous  and  un-  i  the  West  India  Islands  with  the  United 
K fettled.     After  his  father's  death,  his  maternal    States,"   1701;    this    was    followed    by    his 


West  Indies,  was  born  at  Westhury  in 
Wiltshire  in  1743.  He  was  educated  at  a  pri- 
vate dissenting  seminary  at  Bristol,  hut  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  adverse  circumstances, 
he  acquired  the  protection  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  a  person  possessed  of  great  pro}>erty  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,     llein"  sent  to   that 


Sj>eech  on  the  Slave  Trade  ;"  but  his  most 
distinguished  performance  is  his  "  History, 
civil  and  commercial,  of  the  Hiitish  t'oloni 


^jiracle,  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  became 
^  protector,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  quar- 
H  rol  with  Scotland,  which  kingdom  was  averse 
r  ^  to  his  project  of  uniting  Edward  to  the  young  j  in  the  West  Indies/'  1793,  2  vols.  4to.  A 
^  queen  Mary.  The  protector  marched  an  army  '  new  edition  of  this  work,  published  after  bit 
n-  into  that  country,  and  gained  the  battle  of  death,  in  1801,  3  vols.  8vo,  includes  a  "  His- 
v,  Pinkey,  but  failed  in  his  main  object,  Mary  tory  of  St  Domingo."  Mr.  Kdwards  also  pub- 
m  being  sent  over  to  France,  and  contracted  to  lished  in  1796,  "  The  Proceedings  of  the  Go- 
^  the  Dauphin.  Meantime,  his  power  at  home  vernor  and  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  regard  te 
-  was  attacked  by  his  own  brother,  the  lord  ad-  ■  the  Maroon  Negroes,"  6vo.  All  these  work* 
miral,  whose  practices  being  deemed  treasona-  :  are  valuable  for  their  information,  and  art 
ble,  he  was  tried  and  executed.  Formidable  :  written  with  ease  and  elegance. — Life  bu  Aim- 
insurrections  followed  in  various  parts  of  Eng-  |  self,  prefixed  to  History  of  the  West  hid  its. 
land,  partly  owing  to  the  discontent  produced  EDWARDS  (Kdward)  an  artist,  was  bore 
by  so  many  changes  in  religion,  and  partly  to  in  London  in  1738.  He  was  brought  up  to  hi* 
an  abridgment  of  the  right  of  commonage.    At ',  father's  business  of  chair-maker  and  carver,  but 


• 
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length  the  administration  of  Somerset  raised 
up  such  powerful  enemies,  that  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold  in  turn.  Edward  was  much 
afflicted  at  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  his 
execution,  and  with  equal  reluctance  consented 
to  the  death  of  a  poor  fanatical  female,  named 
Joan  Bocher,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  flames 
for  some  unintelligible  heresy.  W  hen  C  ranmer 
(on  whose  memory  this  transaction  is  a  great 
stain)  urged  Edward  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her 
execution,  he  long  resisted,  and  at  length  over- 
come by  his  im]K>rtunities,  told  the  prelate, 
that-  if  wrong  the  guilt  lay  with  him.  After 
the  death  of  Somerset,  Dudley,  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, became  all  powerful,  and  through 
his  influence,  Edward,  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  was  induced  to  set  aside  the  succession 
of  both  his  sisters,  and  to  settle  the  crown 
i-Tor  t2w  Lady  Jane  (J ray,  claiming  through 


was  allowed  to  quit  it  for  drawing,  in  which 
he  showed  considerable  skill.  He  was  enabled 
by  his  exertions  to  support  a  widowed  mother 
and  two  younger  children.  He  obtained  two 
premiums  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  histo- 
rical pictures,  and  gradually  acquiring  reputa- 
tion, in  1773  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1775  he  visited  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  was  employed  by  the  lion.  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mr  Hamilton  of  Hath.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  perspective  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1803  he  published  «•  A 
Treatise  on  Perspective,"  with  forty  plates. 
He  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  his 
death  in  1806,  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
"  Anecdotes  of  Painters,"  intended  as  a  sup- 

f dement  to  Walpole,  which  was  published  after 
lis  decease,  1808,  4to,  with  his  own  life  pre- 
fixed.— Memoir*  prefixed  is  Anerdntm* 

*  Y  * 
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l*ft5.  In  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. — Biog. 

Bnt. 

EDWARDS  (William)  a  very  skilful  ar- 
chitect, although  io  a  great  degree  self-taught, 
was  horn  in  Glamorganshire  in  1719*  He 
received  little  or  no  early  education,  and  was 
bred  a  mason.  Being  employed  to  build  a 
mill,  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  in  1746  he 
was  entrusted  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Taafe.  This  structure  being  carried  away  by 
a  heavy  flood,  he  boldly  threw  over  a  single 
arch,  which  exceeds  the  span  of  that  of  the 
Rialto  of  Venice.  Having  thus  finally  succeeded, 
be  was  employed  in  the  constructing  of  bridges 
in  various  parts  of  the  principality,  besides 
which,  he  erected  forges,  and  built  many  ex- 
cellent houses.  So  indefatigable  was  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  farmer,  and  a  preacher  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  dissenters.  He  died  in  1789. — Malkm's 
Scenery  of  South  Wales. 

EDWIN  (John)  a  burlesque  comedian  of 
great  merit,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  bom  in  lxmdon  in  1749, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  watch-maker,  who  gave 
bim  an  education  above  his  circumstances,  and 
procured  him  a  situation  in  the  pension-office 
of  the  Exchequer.  This,  as  well  as  another 
profitable  employment,  he  left  for  the  stage  ; 
and  after  having  figured  in  the  private  theatri- 
cals of  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  professional  actor  at  Manchester  in 
1765.  The  class  of  characters  in  which  he 
first  excelled  was  that  of  ridiculous  old  men, 
as  Justice  Woodcock,  in  "  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage ;"  but  he  afterwards  took  a  wider  range, 
and  especially  distinguished  himself  in  embo- 
dying the  ludicrous  personifications  of  O'Keeffc, 
many  of  which  were  expressly  designed  for 
him  by  the  author.  After  performing  with 
applause  at  Dublin,  Bath,  and  other  places, 
be  made  his  appearance  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  June  1775.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  at  Covent-gnrden  ;  and  continued  to 
enjoy  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  3 1st,  1790. — Thespian 
Diet.     Biog.  Univ. 

EDWY,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edmund  I, 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Edred,  in  955.  Taking 
part  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  monks, 
he  incurred  the  confirmed  enmity  of  the  latter. 
Having  called  Dunstan  to  account  for  his  share 
in  the  administration  in  the  preceding  reign, 
the  latter  refused  to  attend  the  summons,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished.  His  party  was 
however  so  strong,  a  rebellion  was  excited, 
and  Edwy  driven  from  the  throne  to  make 
way  for  his  brother  Edgar.  That  his  intrigue 
or  marriage  with  Elgiva  may  have  given  a 
pretence  for  his  deposition  and  excommunica- 
tion is  very  probable,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,    from  his  youth    and  other   circum- 
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his  father  just  me  he  bad  termiaUeilae 
dies,  be  had  recourse  to  bis  pea  for  saw 
He  published  a  series  of  essays  enurfcd  uTj 
Misanthrope,"  9  ▼oL  8vo ;  and  -  The  1* 
rary  Journal  of  the  Hague/'  la  1719  be  vr 
to  Sweden  with  the  prince  of  Hesse  Ph&am 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  exnectsows 
the  connexion,  he  returned  to  tie  ftpr. 
which  place  he  left  some  time  after  fcr  Lena 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Casaau 
brother  journalist.  He  then  engaged  is  se- 
rai new  literary  schemes  ;  till  at  leogtkoai 
de  Welderen  having  taken  him  as  his  most 
on  an  embassy  to  England,  on  has  retnpt 
cured  for  him  the  place  of  inspector  of  ss> 
sines  at  Bois-le-Duc,  which  be  held  tia 
death  in  September,  1755.  Besides  the 
already  mentioned.  Van  Rffen  was  the 
of  "1  he  Dutch  Spectator;"  "  A  Joorstrx 
Sweden;"  translations  of  Robinson  C; 
and  the  Talc  of  a  Tub,  from  the  Eagfcth,  t 
— Biog.  C/itisw 

EGBERT,  archbishop  of  York  in  the  sib 
century.  He  was  a  prelate  of  canada* 
learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Is 
celebrated  A I  cum,  who  was  bis  pupil  w* 
a  Latin  poem,  containing  a  list  of  theks* 
which  composed  the  library  of  Egbert,  k* 
eluded  the  writings  of  victorious  sails 
thius ;  Pompeius  Trogus,  Pliny  the  Lsr 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  dec. ;  but  among  the  La 
poets,  only  Virgil,  Statiua,  Lucan,  and  ftsi» 
tius.  This  literary  collection  was  unfortesw 
destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  Norman  rasa 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  York  in  1069,  that  a? 
might  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  bent* 
Danes  and  Northumbrian*.  Egbert  &4  J 
767.  His  works,  relating  to  theology,*9 
published  by  father  Labbe,  in  the  sixth  vsw 
of  Ms  Councils. — Henry.  Limgwft  i*  * 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch. 

EGBERT,  reckoned  the  first  king  of  aQ  Be 
land,  was  of  the  royal  family  of  \ Vessel.  T» 
jealousy  of  Brithric,  who  governed  that  kaf 
dom,  forced  Egbert  to  retire  to  France,  *h* 
he  served  in  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  & 
the  death  of  Brithric  be  was  invited  to  seas* 
him,  and  became  king  of  Wessex  is  800.  * 
force  of  arms,  aided  by  their  mutual  oW 
tions,  he  reduced  the  other  kingdoms,  and  ua 
rendered  them  dependant  on  his  am- 
reign  authority.  This  important  event  wk 
place  in  8*7.  His  subjects  remained  v* 
submissive  and  quiet,  but  be  was  muck  a> 
noyed  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Daa* 
In  83S  they  plundered  the  isle  of  Skeppev,  sW 
the  neat  year  landed  in  Doroetshire,  wa* 
Egbert  forced  them  to  retreat  with  great  tosv 
They  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ba- 
tons of  Cornwall,  and  invaded  Devoasaiff. 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  Egbert  at  He* 
gesdown.  Egbert  died  in  838,  leaving  hi 
son,  Ethelwolf,  to  succeed  him.  'Hmwm'i  ifst 
of  Eng. 

EGEDE  (Hans)  a  Danish  divine,  w» 


stances,  that  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Elgiva,  as 
related  by  Carte  and  Hume,  is  materially  incor- 
rect,    Edwy  died  in  959. — Lingard't  Hut.  of  I went  to  Greenland  in  1791,  as  a 

V I? FEN    (Justus    Na*^   %>  mS^XawKwaYfcwcaaDMk  \5&»  V*o&»t  t* 
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prated  in  the  "  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices/ 
<~-Wanoni  Hist.  ofEng.  Pjetry. 

EDWARDS  (1  iiom as)  an  English  divine, 
wms  educated  at  Trinity  college  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  MA,  in  1609. 
Although  he  entered  into  orders  in  the  estab- 
lishment, he  became  a  zealot  for  presbyte- 
nanism,  and  wrote  with  equal  zeal  against 
episcopalians  and  independents.  On  the 
ascendancy  of  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  country  and  withdraw  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  in  1647.  He  is  only  mentioned  here 
in  order  to  observe,  that  amidst  a  mass  of  furi- 
ous controversial  writing  produced  by  this 
fanatic  divine,  his  "  G  an  gran  a ;  or  a  Cata- 
logue and  Discovery  of  the  Errours,  Blasphe- 
mies, and  pernicious  Practices  of  the  Sectaries  of 
this  time  vented  and  acted  in  England/'  &c.  in 
four  parts,  4to,  may  be  worth  consulting  by  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  religious  absurdities  of  the  period  in 
which  the  work  was  written. — Biog  Brit. 

EDWARDS  (John)  an  eminent  divine  and 
voluminous  writer  ;  he  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding  Thomas  Edwards,  and  was  born  at 
Hertford  in  1637.  He  received  his  education 
mt  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  St  John's  college  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow.  After  the  Restoration,  be 
was  ordained  and  appointed  minister  of  Trinity 
church,  Cambridge.  He  was  next  chosen  lec- 
turer of  St  Edmund' s-bury,  and  removed  after- 
wards to  the  living  of  St  Peter's  Colchester. 
Dr  Edwards  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  and  the 
numerous  theological  and  controversial  fruits 
of  a  long  life  of  study  and  literary  application, 
will  be  chiefly  acceptable  to  readers  of  that 
school  of  Christianity.  'Ihe  number  of  his 
treatises  is  too  great  for  the  insertion  of  a  com- 
plete list  here ;  but  that  which  has  obtained 
the  most  notice,  is  entitled  "  The  Preacher," 
part  I,  1705  ;  part  II,  1706.  Considerable 
attention  was  also  paid  to  a  discourse  entitled 
••The  Socinian's  Creed,"  1696  and  1697, 
intended  to  controvert  Mr  Locke's  "  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity  as  declared  in  the 
Scriptures."  Dr  Edwards  died  in  1716,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. — Ibid, 

EDWARDS  (Thomas)  a  critic  and  poet, 
horn  in  1699,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
London,  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  After/ 
receiving  a  good  classical  education,  he  was[ 
entered  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  and  in  due  time  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  like  many  others  intended 
for  the  same  profession,  be  occupied  himself 
more  with  the  belles  lettres  than  with  Coke 
upon  Littleton.  Having  paid  a  particular  at- 
tention to  Shakspeare,  on  the  appearance  of 
Warburton's  edition  of  that  dramatist,  in  1744, 
he  published  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  a 
late  Epistolary  Dedication,  addressed  to  Mr 
Warburton."  This  was  followed  in  1747  by 
"  A  Supplement  to  Mr  Warburton's  Edition  of 
Shakspeare,"  a  work  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  subsequently  became  fa- 
mous under  the  title  of  "  Canons  of  Criticism." 
The  idea  of  it  was  derived  from  a  hint  given 
hy  Warburton,  that  he  intended  to  construct  a 
wdj  of  caaons  for  literary  criticism.  Edwards 
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affects  to  take  up  this  design,  and  frames  a 
burlesque  set  of  canons,  which  he  illustrates 
from  W ar burton' 8  notes  on  Shakspeare,  wherein 
that  celebrated  personage  appears  to  very  sig- 
nal disadvantage.  An  "  Essay  towards  a 
Glossary,"  another  of  Warburton's  abortive 
designs,  also  furnished  his  ironical  opponent 
with  great  scope  for  his  humourous  acuteness. 
The  critic  attacked  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
thus  assailed  with  impunity,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity of  a  new  edition  of  Pope's  Dunciad, 
to  introduce  Edwards  by  name  into  a  note 
with  his  usual  coarseness  of  invective.  The 
latter  however  received  compensation  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  him  by  Akenside,  who  reflected 
upon  Warburton  in  turn,  and  thus  the  affair 
ended.  As  a  poet  Mr  Edwards  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  attempt  to  revive  the  son- 
net, and  composed  several,  which  are  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  justness  of  his  sentiments  than  to 
his  powers  of  imagination.  He  was  a  skilful 
critic  in  the  English  language,  and  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  "  Canons,"  besides  the  sonnets, 
contains  an  "  account  of  the  letter  Y  alias  Y," 
in  which  he  discusses  the  principles  of  English 
orthography.  He  passed  his  life  in  the  ease  of 
competence  and  literary  leisure,  chiefly  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  until  he  purchased  an 
estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1739,  which 
from  that  time  became  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  died,  unmarried,  in  1757,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  Mr  Richardson,  at  Parson's 
Green.  In  1761  appeared  his  posthumous 
"  Tract  on  Predestination." — Biog.  Brit.  Ri- 
chards,m's  Correspondence. 

EDWARDS  (Thomas)  a  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Coventry 
in  1729,  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  17.51,  and  priest  in 
1756,  in  which  year  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  reduced  to  metre,  on  the  plan 
of  bishop  Hare.  In  1758  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Tree  Grammar  School  of  Co- 
ventry, and  rector  of  St  John  in  that  city ;  and 
in  the  year  following  he  published  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Doctrine  of  Irresistible  Grace 
proved  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  Doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament."  In  1762  he  attacked 
Dr  Lowth's  "  Metric®  Harianse  Confutatio," 
to  which  strictures  the  latter  replied  in  a  note 
that  elicited  from  Mr  Edwards  his  "  Epistola  ad 
Robertum  Lowthium."  The  controversy  was 
concluded  by  Dr  Lowth's  "  Larger  Confuta- 
tion of  bishop  Hare's  System,"  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  secured  the  victory. 
In  1766  Mr  Edwards  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  soon  after  published  two  dissertations  on 
"  Bigotry  and  Persecution,"  and  on  the 
"  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament."  These 
were  followed  by  two  Latin  dissertations  con- 
cerning various  readings  in  the  Scripture  text, 
and  on  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  predestination* 
In  1770  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to 
the  valuable  living  in  Nuneaton  in  Warwick- 
shire, whither  he  retired  in  1779,  and  pub- 
lished his  last  work,  entitled  "  Selecta  qusb- 
4am    Theocriti    Id^Uia,"  *ut«     \Va  «*A  \st 
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1*85.  In  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. — Biog. 
Bnt. 

EDWARDS  (William)  a  very  skilful  ar- 
chitect, although  in  a  great  degree  self-taught, 
was  horn  in  Glamorganshire  in  1719.  He 
received  little  or  no  early  education,  and  was 
bred  a  mason.  Being  employed  to  build  a 
mill,  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  in  1746  he 
was  entrusted  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Taafe.  This  structure  being  carried  away  by 
a  heavy  flood,  he  boldly  threw  over  a  single 
arch,  which  exceeds  the  span  of  that  of  the 
Rialto of  Venice.  Having  thus  finally  succeeded, 
be  was  employed  in  the  constructing  of  bridges 
in  various  parts  of  the  principality,  besides 
which,  he  erected  forges,  and  built  many  ex- 
cellent houses.  So  indefatigable  was  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  farmer,  and  a  preacher  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  dissenters.  He  died  in  1789. — Ma  Ik  in'* 
Scenery  of  South  Wale*. 

EDWIN  (John)  a  burlesque  comedian  of 
great  merit,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1749, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  watch-maker,  who  gave 
bim  an  education  above  his  circumstances,  and 
procured  him  a  situation  in  the  pension-office 
of  the  Exchequer.  This,  as  well  as  another 
profitable  employment,  he  left  for  the  stage  ; 
and  after  having  figured  in  the  private  theatri- 
cals of  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  professional  actor  at  Manchester  in 
1765.  The  class  of  characters  in  which  he 
first  excelled  was  that  of  ridiculous  old  men, 
as  Justice  Woodcock,  in  "  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage ;"  but  lie  afterwards  took  a  wider  range, 
and  especially  distinguished  himself  in  embo- 
dying the  ludicrous  personifications  of  O'Keeffc, 
many  of  which  were  expressly  designed  for 
him  by  the  author.  After  performing  with 
applause  at  Dublin,  Bath,  and  other  places, 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  June  1773.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  at  Covent-garden  ;  and  continued  to 
enjoy  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  31st,  1790. — Thespian 
Diet.     Biog.  Univ. 

EDW  Y,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edmund  I, 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Edred,  in  955.  Taking 
part  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  monks, 
he  incurred  the  confirmed  enmity  of  the  latter. 
Having  called  Dunstan  to  account  for  his  share 
in  the  administration  in  the  preceding  reign, 
the  latter  refused  to  attend  the  summons,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished.  His  party  was 
however  so  strong,  a  rebellion  was  excited, 
and  Edwy  driven  from  the  throne  to  make 
way  for  his  brother  Edgar.  That  his  intrigue 
or  marriage  with  Elgiva  may  have  given  a 
pretence  for  his  deposition  and  excommunica- 
tion is  very  probable,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  his  youth  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Elgiva,  as 
related  by  Carte  and  Hume,  is  materially  incor- 
rect.    Edwy  died  in  959.—Lingord's  Hut.  of 

VpFEN    (JvsTua   VaV)  *  TOscc&anMraa1 
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his  father  just  as  he  had  terminated  Ms  i 
dies,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  simp 
He  published  a  series  of  essays  entitled  "  J 
Misanthrope,"  2  vol.  8vo  ;  and  "  The  L 
rary  Journal  of  the  Hague."  In  1719  he  w 
to  Sweden  with  the  prince  of  Hesse  Philipsth 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  fr 
the  connexion,  he  returned  to  the  Hagi 
wliich  place  he  left  some  time  after  for  Leyd 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Canmsat 
brother  journalist.  He  then  engaged  in  se 
ral  new  literary  schemes  ;  till  at  length  co 
de  Welderen  having  taken  bim  as  bis  secret 
on  an  embassy  to  England,  on  his  return  p 
cured  for  him  the  place  of  inspector  of  ma 
sines  at  Bois-le-Duc,  which  he  held  till 
death  in  September,  1735.  Besides  thewa 
already  mentioned,  Van  KfiTen  was  the  aatl 
of  "  Ihe  Dutch  Spectator  ;"  •«  A  Journey 
Sweden;"  translations  of  Robinson  Cru* 
and  the  Talc  of  a  Tub,  from  the  English,  I 
— Biog.  Uniw. 

EGBERT,  archbishop  of  York  in  the  eig\ 
century.  He  was  a  prelate  of  consider* 
learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  T 
celebrated  Alcuin,  who  was  his  pupil,  wn 
a  Latin  poem,  containing  a  list  of  the  hoc 
which  composed  the  library  of  Egbert.  It  i 
eluded  the  writings  of  Victorinus  and  BV 
thius;  Pompeius  Trogus,  Pliny  the  L4 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  &c. ;  bat  among  the  La: 
poets,  only  Virgil,  Statius,  Lucan,  and  Prade 
tius.  This  literary  collection  was  tinfortuatte 
destroyed  by  fire,  when  the  Norman  gams 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  York  in  1069,  that  ts 
might  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  beeietx 
Danes  and  Northumbrians,  Egbert  died 
767.  His  works,  relating  to  theology,  wr 
published  by  father  Labbe,  in  the  sixth  vohn 
of  his  Councils. — Henry.  Limgard'g  AnL 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch. 

EGBERT,  reckoned  the  first  king  of  all  & 
land,  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  T 
jealousy  of  Brithric,  who  governed  that  ku 
dom,  forced  Egbert  to  retire  to  France,  wbf 
he  served  in  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  < 
the  death  of  Brithric  he  was  invited  to  snece 
him,  and  became  king  of  Wessex  in  800.  ] 
force  of  arms,  aided  by  their  mutual  djf 
tions,  he  reduced  the  other  kingdoms,  and  th 
rendered  them  dependant  on  his  sov 
reign  authority.  This  important  event  to 
place  in  8*7.  His  subjects  remained  vc 
submissive  and  quiet,  but  he  was  much  a 
noyed  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Daw 
In  832  they  plundered  the  isle  of  Sheppey ,  sj 
the  next  year  landed  in  Dorsetshire,  wh 
Egbert  forced  them  to  retreat  with  great  ku 
They  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bi 
tons  of  Cornwall,  and  invaded  Devonshin 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  Egbert  at  Hci 
gesdown.  Egbert  died  in  838,  leaving  n 
son,  Ethelwolf,  to  succeed  him* — Hmmtt  *  Hit 
of  Eng. 

EGEDE  (Hams)  a  Danish  divine,  wk 
went  to  Greenland  in  17X1,  as  a  "»;trionnrT  t 
convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  B 
\raaann  \i\A  founder  of 
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f  It*  died  in  1758,  aged  seventy-one,  in  the  isle 
of  Falster.  Egede  was  the  author  of  a  work 
011  the  topography  and  natural  history  of 
Greenland,  published  in  Danish  in  1729,  and 
afterwards  tianslated  into  French  and  Dutch. 
— Paul  K«kd£,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  his 
assistant  in  the  mission  ;  and  besides  a  new 
edition  of  his  father's  work,  he  published  a 
•ounial  of  his  own  residence  in  Greenland,  from 
1721  to  1788.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  June  :>d,  1789.— Atkins  G.  Biog. 

EGERTON  (TuoMAd)  viscount  Brackley, 
lord  chancella  ?f  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  lie  v  a*  the  son  of  sir  Richard  Eger- 
ton,  of  Ridley  in  t.'heshire,  and  was  born  about 
1540.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  went  to 
Lincoln's  inn  t«»  qu*ufy  himself  for  the  legal 
profession.  He  acquired  so  much  reputation, 
that  in  1581  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general ; 
iu  1584  he  was  knighted,  on  being  raised  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general  ;  the  mastership 
of  the  rolls  was  conferred  on  him  in  1593; 
and  in  1596  he  received  the  seals,  with  the 
title  of  lord-keeper,  and  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy-council.  He  not  only  distinguished 
himself  by  attention  to  his  official  duties,  but 
also  by  his  political  conduct,  particularly  in 
the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl 
of  Essex.  He  continued  in  favour  at  court  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  when  he  was  created 
baron  Ellesmere,  and  was  made  lord  chancel- 
lor. He  died  at  York-house  in  the  Strand, 
March  15, 1 61 7.  The  earldom  of  Bridgewater, 
which  he  had  declined  a  short  time  bt.ore  his 
death,  was  conferred  on  his  son.  Lord  Elles- 
mere, as  he  is  usually  termed,  was  the  author 
of  some  law  tracts,  still  held  in  esteem  by  pro- 
fessional men. —  Biog.  Brit. 

EGERTON  (Francis)  duke  oi  Bridge- 
water,  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding. 
He  was  born  in  1736,  and  was  the  fifth  son 
of  the  first  duke,  and  the  third  who  held  that 
title,  having  succeeded  his  elder  brother  in 
1748.  This  nobleman  deserves  commemora- 
tion for  the  enlightened  spirit  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  schemes  for  making  navigable 
canals,  for  the  advantage  of  his  estates  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  and  for  bis  patronage  of 
Brindley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  by  whom 
his  projects  were  executed.  After  prevailing 
against  numerous  obstacles,  and  expending 
immense  sums  of  money,  the  duke  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  success  of  his 
undertaking,  the  profits  of  which  have  well 
rewarded  his  perseverance.  He  died  in  1803. 
— Biog,  Peerage.     Diet.  Hist. 

EGlL  SCALLAORIM,  an  Islandic  bard 
or  poet  of  the  tenth  century,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  warlike  exploits  in  predatory 
invasions  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland. 
Having  killed  in  combat  the  son  of  Eric  Bfodox, 
king  of  Norway,  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
on  being  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  that 
prince.  Egil  demanded  permission  to  redeem 
hiii  life  by  giving  a  specimen  of  his  powers  as 
an  improvisatore.  This  was  granted,  and  he 
immediately  composed  and  recited  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Eric,  entitled  "  Egil's  Ransom," 
wliich  procured  him  his  life  and  liberty*    Thia 
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piece  is  fctill  extant,  and  a  Latin  version  of  it 
was  published  by  Olaus  Worroius  in  his  "  lite* 
ratura  Danica  Antiquissima ;"  from  which  Dt 
Percy  translated  it  into  English,  and  printed 
it  in  his  Northern  Antiquities. — SibUern.  BibL 
Hist.     Dano-Norv..   JEtog.  Univ. 

EG  MONT  (Lamoral,  count  of)  a  distin- 
guished victim  to  despotism,  and  a  nobleman 
of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Flanders,  was  born 
in  1522.  He  became  a  distinguished  leader 
under  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  in  England  to  negociate 
the  marriage  between  queen  Mary  and  Philip 
II.  He  had  also  a  great  share  in  the  victory 
over  the  French  at  St  Quentin,  and  was  com* 
mander-in -chief  in  that  of  Gravelines.  He 
was  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Low  Countries,  one  of  the  greatest  sub- 
jects in  point  of  office  and  reputation,  but  bit 
moderation  could  not  obliterate  the  crime  of 
having  shown  himself  in  any  degree  a  friend  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  When  the  duke 
of  Alva  was  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose 
of  quashing  all  opposition  by  force,  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  vain  attempted  to  pursuade  Egmont 
to  withdraw.  He  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  confi- 
dence ;  for  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alva 
was  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  by  treachery,  who  being  tried  by  a 
special  commission  at  Brussels,  to  the  terrer 
and  indignation  of  the  whole  Flemish  people, 
thev  were  both  executed  in  June  1568,  at  which 
time  count  Egmont  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
—  Grotii  Annal.  Belg.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

EGNAT1US  (John  Baptist)  a  classical 
scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Venice  in  1478. 
His  literary  merit  was  rewarded  with  civic 
honours  and  ecclesiastical  preferment,  by  the 
Venetian  republic.  In  1520  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  rhetoric,  which  office,  after  filling 
it  for  many  years  with  great  reputation,  he  re- 
signed in  his  old  age,  but  enjoyed  the  salary 
till  his  death  in  1553.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Julius 
Cassar  to  Coustantine  Palaeologus  and  from 
Charlemagne  to  Maximilian  I ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Turks ;  nine  Books  of  Ex- 
amples of  Illustrious  Men ;  besides  com- 
mentaries on  the  works  of  ancient  writers; 
epistles;  orations;  Sec. — Moreri.  Tirabosehi. 
Biog.  Univ. 

EH  RET  (Georob  Dionysxus)  a  very  emi- 
nent botanical  painter,  was  son  of  the  gardener 
of  the  prince  of  Baden  Durlacb,  and  was  born 
in  1710.  He  was  a  self-taught  genius,  and  de- 
rived his  extraordinary  skill  from  the  imitation 
of  nature.  After  first  visiting  Paris,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  garden  of  plants  under 
Jussieu,  he  repaired  to  England.  In  1736  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  made  drawings  for  Mr 
CUfibrt  of  Amsterdam ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  Linnaeus,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  botany, 
he  executed  the  figures  of  plants  for  the  "  Hor- 
tus  Clifibrtianus,"  published  in  1737.  He  re- 
turned to  England  about  1740,  and  settled  hen 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  patronised 
by  the  duchess  of  Portland,  the  physicians 
Mead,  Sloane,  and  Fad^t^'fcofc^  ^\&ssw 
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KLUjJ  J'  i(iioi:(<i  A i  (.i  -ii ■-  )lonl  Ilialh- 
fivld,  wad  the  Hiu  <f  .-ir  <iilU»rt  llliott.  of 
Stol»bu  hi  I\oxlair;jli>liiii',  ini'l  \\;ib  horn  aluuit 
171JI.  Ik1  waa  ftluiau-it  at  I-iwIlu,  and  si-ivrd 
an  u  will-ulcer  in  the  rru.-**ian  aimy.  Krturn- 
iitg  to  ScutlaiiJ,  lit*  oiiU-rutl  ;us  a  volimtt-i  r  intu 
tlit-  *J;>vl  rvuiuiciit  of  foot,  a:.d  in  l?.iowiiit 
into  the  lurpscf  on l: inters,  and  made  ^n-at 
pro^n -^s  iu  that  study  until  his  uncle,  (-nluiu-l 
Kliuit,  intro  inccd  him  as  adjutant  of  the  \>d 
troop  of  horM'-uronadior.-.  Ih*  robe  tlirou«;h 
the  t;radali<Jiia  of  <  a])tuin,  major,  and  licutt  • 
nant- colonel,  and  *♦*.:>»  soon  afu-r  appointed 
aid-df-camp  to  kiny  (ifor^t*  II.  In  1751)  he 
quitted  the  ^ienadier-j;u.iru'*l  hein^  ilio*en  to 
form  and  diMipJine  the  1st  rrpnu-i.t  of  liuht- 
hor&t1,  i  ailed  atu-r  him  Klioil'is,  which  he  com- 
manded iu  Germany.  In  17?;>  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  dibiallar.  At  the  sie^e 
of  that  place  hy  llie  comhineil  forces  of  France 
and  Sp.u! j,  he  defended  it  in  the  most  aide 
manlier.  On  hi*  return,  after  the  peace,  he 
received  the-  uidrr  if  the  hath,  ami  was  rai>od 
to  the  petiaj^e  in  17o7,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Heathfield,  haron  (Jilraltnr.  He  was  intend- 
ing to  r<  turn  to  his  p'Vt-ninuin,  when  he  was 
prevented  hy  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  carried 
him  oil' at  Aix-la-Chapclle  in  1790.  Jle  left  a 
bod  and  daughter. — Jintidi  Venule, 

Eld/A  UK  111,  (juein  of  Knjjjland,  and  one 
of  the  moot  celehraied  of  iis  sovereigns,  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VI 11,  by  his  epieen, 
Anne  lioleyn.  She  wa.s  born  in  1. >:>.*,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  j»rinciplcs  of  the  Kefcriuation, 
and  alstf)  iu  those  classical  stui!i*-s  into  which 
it  liad  then  l>ecome  customary  to  initiate  fe- 
males of  distinction  iu  Knejand.  In  her  fa- 
ther's testament,  she  was  placed  the  third  iu 
the  older  of  succession,  but  the  duke  of  North- 
•om-K-rl  ind  induLid  her  brother,  Edward  VI, 
to  set  Iter  aside,  as  well  its  her  sister  iUary, 
to  make  room  for  Jane  Gny.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary  ah^m^Mlaced  under  circumstances  of 
grea|^  ^^p  her  known  attachment  to 
pwf  ^notwithstanding  her  great 

i  :>litic  interference  of  her 


<if   her   n  i^n.         Alary,    ti..»    v 
Scots',  was  lu.t    t-nJy    the    i.rit 
to  the  K!ijJ;>h  n.  wn,  I.;  t  ■.-.;.>  ri-*r-I: -■."'■ 
Komanisls,  who  tit  ••riu-»i  1  ii.:ji.-rt.'i  .!  ■  . '.r- 
as  ihc   true  m\  in  ^..n    oi   Ern:t  -i:..i.     I  '■•   ■ 
n.arria-e  of  thai    i<i  iu<  i-ss    wnh  :!.     -Jil  - 
and   her  relation-sliij*   u»    llie  Gmim -.  >..    . 
was  also  drawn  into  a  di»>!  r  uni-n  ".:-  :~ 
than  ever.     J  hu>   ^nu:  j^iitii*.!  (,.u«*  : 
mity  abounded,   in    :uldiixuii  !■•  ».],.*  !■ -- 
v airy,  which    was    tlit*  moi.i  4.oi:>;:-.-j  j*.-. 
of"  I'lixabcth.      J  ho  first  s-vii  slit-  :     i*  j-.  * 
tibh  ail'airs  was  to  *>fi»il  a  lhvt  ai.a  av  -.:■: 
aid   the   parly  whi-.-li   .-i,:.j<ntt-d  i]n  ]:,■■ .-.  ■ 
lion  ;  and  this  intc-ru-ni^e    in    l    t'o  ..r- 
a  treaty  by  which   tin.-  Frvm-ij   Wire*1.;. 
«|mt  S'.'otlaml.     On    ihv   return    of  AU.~.  :■- 
liauce,   af'.er  the    dc-ulh  of  In  r   Jiu-j.  :.' 
tempts  were  made   to   procure*  Kii:-.-».-r*j."»: 
cognition  of  her  title  ns  {-lesimiptm  »..    :t" 
to  the  crown   of   England  ;    but  altin.-t.  J-  ^.. 
tended  la,  and  wry  ilisa^roeaMe  to  tie  ]..:: ' 
the  two  queens   Ii\ed    t«>r   some   tin.c  i::  :■' '• 
rent   amity.     In   the   Tiioantime    1  lun:--'.. '. 
miired   j^reat  reputation    by   h«  r   xiz*::^?  in- 
duct   and   political    sa-acity.    and    l.<;J  r.vz' 
suitors  anion  <j   the   princes  "of  Euror*.  «h  ?'. 
consistent  with    her    early    resolution  :-  b 
single,  she  constat.! ly  refused,      lit  in.,*  n:  f-i- 
ed   as  the  head  of  the  prore>iai:t  jiarrv  v.  r  i- 
rope,  she   made  a  tieary  of   alhance  wi:L  :^ 
French   Hu:;oiiots  in    that  caj.acitv,  aii.i  :-- 
them  aids  in   men  and   monci.      il^r  >  ..v,::- 
ment  at  home  also  gradually  jjrew  more  r.^  ■ 
ous  agaiiiAt  the  catholics  ;  one  of  die  iiuVLu'-- 
ous  c<m0c<]ucnc<  s  of  the   i:.cc->sant   intn^'ic  J 
the  iwpish  party,  hotb  at  h-  uie  and  atr.j.i.  t; 
overthrow  her  government.       >*j,e  did  ull 
her  power  to  thwart   the    attempts    ta   liti 
Mary  iu  a  second  marria-j-o,  ami  U'.<i<:e-a  a  »rs 
jealousy  of  the  i«rs<iiial    i  harms  of  tl.c  q-.xc 
of  Scotland,    she   discovered    another   s-i*. : 
weakness  in  u  j»roj)criMtv   to  ndoj-t  cont    a 
vourites,  with  a  view  to  "exterior  acccni.pii-:- 
me ii is,  rather  thsn  to  sterling  morit.  ns  in  ;>  < 
well -known  instance  of  Pualev,  tarl  of  i-i 
cesii-r.     While  it  is  but  t<  o  ciitam   th^t  if 
political  dissenrioni  iu  Scotland,    which  g*T 
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Mary  so  much    disquiet,  were  fomented  by 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  it  was  her  owu 
misconduct  alon«?  zunt  i>roduced  the  terrible 
crisis  which  threw  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
formidable  rival.      The  manner  in  which  Eli- 
zabeth detained  the  unhappy  queen  in  capti- 
vity, the  secret  negociations  of  the  latter  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  rebellions  in  the  north, 
and  the  treasonable  engagements  made  by  the 
carl*  of  Northumberland    and  Westmoreland 
with   the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, are  affairs  rather  of  Irstory  than  biogra- 
phy.    In  the  midst  of  these  events  the  puri- 
tanical party  began  to  give  much  uneasiness  to 
the  queen,  who   was  warmly  attached  to  the 
ceremonials  of  religion.  anH  to  the  hierarchy  of 
which  she  had  become  the  head.       Inherit- 
ing too  all  the  leaked  maxims  of  royal   au- 
thority maintained  by  her  father,  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty,  by  which  the  puritans  became  early 
distinguished,   was  also  very  offensive  to  her. 
Elizabeth  however  understood  the  art  of  mak- 
ing practical  concessions,  while  she  maintained 
her  dignity  in  language ;  and  such  was  the  gene  • 
ral  prudence  and  frugality  of  her  administration, 
that  she  retained  the  warm  affection  even  of 
those  whom  she  governed  with  a  vigorous  hand. 
The  almost  only  cause  of  complaint  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  matters  in  this  celebrated  reign, 
arose  from  the  injurious  grant  of  monopolies, 
which  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  parliament- 
ary complaint,  and  were  often  in  consequence 
revoked.  The  politic  assistance  given  by  Eliza- 
beth to  the  protestants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
induced  Spain  in  1572  to  pi  •> mote  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  chiefly  condr  •   .,    by  a  Florentine 
merchant  and  the  bishop  <d  r  3*s,  the  Scottish 
resident  in   England,      'l  he  duke  of  Norfolk 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  partici- 
pation of  this  plot,  on  its  discovery  was  tried 
and  executed ;  and  the  English  indignation  was 
so  great  against  Mary,  (who  in  reality  formed 
the  soul  of  all  these  conspiracies,)  that  she 
might  have  been  proceeded  against  to  any  ex- 
tremity, with  the  entire  national  concurrence. 
Elizabeth  however,  aware  of  the  plea  formed 
by  her  unjust  detention,  was  at  present  satis- 
fied with  an  increase  of  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, and  the  ruin  of  her  party  in  Scotland  by 
the    succession    of    the    earl    of  Morton    to 
the  regency.     The  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew in  the  same  year,  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  all  protestant  rulers,  and 
especially  of  Elizabeth,  who  put  herself  and 
court  into  mourning  on  the  occasion,  and  le- 
ceiied  in  silent  solemnity  the  French  ambas- 
sador sent  over  to  apologize  for  that  execrable 
deed.    She  however  maintained  external  amity 
with  the  French  court,  and  even  suffered  ne- 
gociations to  be  commenced  for  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  king's  brothtf, 
which  brought  that  priuce  to  England.     An 
expectation  that  the  union  would  take  place 
now  became  general ;  but  whether  the  great 
dislike  displayed  by  the  ministers  and  people 
to  the  prince  urojMsed,  or  that  she  had  only 
indulged  the  coquetry  of  her  disposition  U  an 
extreme,  6he  suddenly  broke  off  the  affair,  and 
sent  back  the  enraged  lover  to  bis  govern- 
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roent  in    the    Netherlands.      In    1575    she 
received  the  honourable  offer  of  the  possession 
and   sovereignty   of  the  revolted  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, but  from  prudential  reasons  she  de- 
clined to  accept  them,  and  it  was  not  until  1578 
that  she  signed  with  them  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
An  extraordinary  instance  of  attachment  to 
her  person  was  shown  in  1 584,  when  her  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks  entered  into  an  association 
to  defend  her  from  all  attacks.    This  burst  of 
loyalty  originated  in  the  apprehension  of  new 
conspiracies  in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
who  about  this  tunc  was  committed  to  still 
more   rigorous  custody.     In    1585   Elisabeth 
ventured  openly  to  defy  the  hostility  of  Spain, 
by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, by  which  she  bound  herself  to  assist 
them  with  a  considerable  force,  the  command 
of  which  she  entrusted  to  Leicester,  who  did 
little  honour  to  her  choice.    She  also  sent  an 
armament  under  Drake  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  made  a 
j  league  of  mutual  defence  with  James,  king  of 
Scotland,  whose  friendship  she  courted  while 
she  detained  his  mother  in  prison.     In  1586 
that  conspiracy  took  pi  nee,  the  object  of  which 
was  her  assassination  by  Anthouy  liahington. 
The  particulars  of  this  plot  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  here,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  led  to 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.     As  Elizabeth's  principal  counsellors, 
as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  demanded  the  life 
of  that    unhappy    queen,    whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  injustice  of  her  treatment,  it 
was  clearly  the  result  of  strong  political  cir- 
cumstances.     Elisabeth,  however,  conscious 
I  of  the  invidious  light  in  which  the  execution 
j  of  a  queen  and  relation  would  ap|>ear  to  ICurope 
at  large,  practised  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation 
to  remove  as  much  of  the  odium  from  herself 
as  possible.     She  even  wished  Mary   to  be 
taken  off  privately,  and  it  was  only  on  the  re- 
fusal of  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury, 
her  keepers,  to  be  concerned  in  so  odious  an 
affair,  that  the  curious  transaction  of  furthering 
the  warrant  by  secretary  Davison  took  place, 
(see  article  Davison.)  which  produced  the 
execution  of  Mary  on  February  8, 1587.     The 
dissembled  grief  of  Elizabeth,  when  informed 
j  of  this  catastrophe,  deceived  no  one  ;  although 
( the  imputed  mistake  of  Davison,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  him  to  her  assumed  resentment,  afforded 
( the  king  of  Scotland  a  pretext  for  gradually  laying 
!  aside  his  anger,  and  resuming  an  amicable  cor- 
'  respondence  with    the    English    court.      The 
year  1588   was  rendered   memorable   by  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  on  which  medi- 
ated invasion  Elizabeth  displayed  all  the  con- 
fidence and  energy  of  her  character ;  and  her 
subjects,  even  including  the  catholics,  showed 
the  utmost  zeal  in  her  service.    Soon  after  this 
event,  one  of  the  most  important  in  English 
history,  Elizabeth  became  the  ally  of  Henry  IV 
of  France,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  title  to 
that  throne  ;  and  for  some  years  English  aux- 
iliaries served  in  France,  and  naval  expeditions 
were  undertaken,  in  which  none  more  distin- 
guished themselves  than  the  celehK%te& 
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Es«cx,  who,  on  the  death  of  Leicester,  wc- 
ceeded  to  hit  place  in  tlie  quten's  favour.  In 
1601  she  held  a  conference  with  tlie  marquis 
de  Hosiii.  afterwards  the  celebrated  Sully,  who 
came  over  on  the  jiart  of  Henry  IV,  to  con- 
cert, in  concurrence  with  England,  a  new 
balance  of  Euroj>ean  power,  to  control  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  house  of  Austria.  Elizabeth 
readily  gave  in  to  the  project,  and  the  minister 
quilted  England  in  admiration  of  the  solidity 
and  enlargement  of  her  political  views.  Hav- 
ing suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
obliged  all  the  Spanish  troops  sent  to  aid  in  it, 
to  quit  the  island,  she  turned  her  thoughts 
towards  relieving  the  burdens  of  her  subjects, 
and  gained  much  additional  popularity  by  sup- 
pressing a  great  number  of  unpopular  mono- 
polies. The  execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
(see  article  Devekkvx,  Robert,)  however, 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  her  happiness ;  and  on 
learning  from  the  dying  countess  of  Not- 
tingham, that  he  had  really  transmitted  the 
ring,  which  implied  his  request  of  pardon,  she 
became  furious  with  rage,  and  when  her  anger 
subsided,  fell  into  an  incurable  melancholy. 
At  length  nature  Iwgan  to  sink,  and  as  her 
end  manifestly  approached,  she  was  urged  by 
her  council  to  declare  her  successor.  She  an- 
swered, "*  Who  but  her  kinsman,  the  king  of 
Scots  V  and  soon  after  sinking  into  a  lethargy, 
she  expired,  without  farther  struggle  or  con- 
vulsion, on  March  24,  1609,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 
Estimating  the  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth from  the  events  of  her  reign,  she  will 
justly  rank  high  among  sovereigns.  Under  her 
auspices,  the  protectant  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery,  was  firmly  established.  Factions  were 
restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  vast 
power  of  Spain  nobly  opposed,  oppressed 
neighbours  supported,  a  navy  created,  com- 
merce rendered  flourishing,  and  the  national 
character  aggrandized.  Nor,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anne,  did  she  merely  leud  a  name  to  a 
conspicuous  period  of  history  ;  her  own  pru- 
dence, iudgment,  fortitude,  firmness,  vigour, 
and   industry,  materially  contributed   to   the 

Srosperity  of  her  administration.  It  is  not 
owever  by  any  abstract  idea  of  a  con- 
stitutional ruler  that  Elizabeth  must  be  judged, 
as  no  sovereign  was  ever  more  jealous  of 
power  and  prerogative  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  saw  what  the  Stuarts  never  could  be  made 
to  see,  that  in  a  mixed  government,  popularity 
was  the  only  efficient  support  of  lasting  autho- 
rity and  influence ;  and  therefore  always 
timely  sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  her 
people  by  dignified  concession  and  cautious 
demeanour.  She  was  frugal  to  the  borders  of 
avarice  ;  but  being  as  economical  of  the  people's 
money  as  of  her  own,  her  prudent  attention  to 
national  expenditure  contributed  materially  to 
the  public  good.  The  severity  of  Elizabeth 
Co  catholic  emissaries,  Jesuits,  and  others, 
whethei  native  or  foreign,  has  latterly  been 
deemed  scarcely  defensible,  nor  on  a  religi- 
ous ground  was  it  so  ;  but  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,   thai  moat  oA  \-\iows.  -wha  wiffeved 
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in  addition,   acted    under   the  direction  of  i 
foreign  influence  of  the   most  Iwlelul  awnp- 
tion.     The    treatment  of  the  queen  of  iww 
can  never  be  wholly  defended,  hut  will  always 
remain  one  of  those  cases  which  neither  po- 
licy nor  even  personal   danger  can  sufficing 
justify.     It  may  be  questioned  however  if  t* 
dissimulation  of  Elizabeth  has  not  injured  her 
memory  in    respect     to   this    strong  featerec 
transaction,   more  than    the  deed  itself,  whui 
was  certainly  deemed  necessary  both  by  b« 
ministers  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
Of  the  more   personal   qualities  and  acquire- 
ments of  this  queen,  the   principal,  in  the  my 
of  defect,  were  her  violence  and  haughtine* 
of  temper,  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  in- 
satiable fondness  for  admiration  and  flattm. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  however,    that  capricious 
as  she  was  in  her  affections,  and  petty  in  bet 
feminine  jealousies,  abe  always  made  even  ker 
favourites  feel   that  she   was   their  sovereign 
when  they  were  disposed  to  forget  it.    Al- 
though fond  of    literature    and    substantially 
learned,  she  was  no  -very  munificent  patrc&eu. 
and  made  very  poor  returns   for  the  eseeft  of 
incense  so  lavishly  bestowed   upon  hex.    She 
was  skilled  in  the  Greek,  and  spoke  the  Laos 
language    with    considerable    fluency.      She 
translated  from  the  former  into  Latin,  a  dia- 
logue of  Xcnophon,   two  orations  of  Isocratea, 
and  a  play  of  Euripides,  and  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Plato.     From  the  Latin  she  trans- 
lated Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy; 
Sallust's  Jugurthine  War;  and   a  part  of  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry.     In  die  Royal  and  Nobie 
Authors  of  lord  Orford,  may  also  be  fount  a 
catalogue  of  translations    from     the   Freed, 

}>rayers,  meditations,  speeches  in  parliamest, 
etters,  &c  ;  which,  however  flattery  may 
have  exaggerated  ber  literary  abilities,  testify 
sufficiently  to  the  learning  and  general  capa- 
city of  Elizabeth.  To  conclude — this  cele- 
brated queen  was  rather  great  as  a  politician, 
than  either  estimable  as  a  moralist,  or  amialk 
as  a  woman  ;  but  taken  altogether,  ibkn  pact 
of  history  has  seldom  to  record  a  reign  men 
honourable  to  the  intellect  and  capacity  of  the 
person  presiding  over  it,  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth.— Hume.     Aikin's  G.  Bu*gm 

ELIZABETH  PETROWNA,  empress  of 
Russia,  second  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  born  in  1709.  Excluded  from  the 
throne  in  spite  of  the  testamentary  disposition  of 
her  father,  she  was  urged  to  avail  herself  of  the 
infancy  of  Ivan,  who  had  been  declared  em- 
peror under  the  regency  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, Anthony  and  Elizabeth  of  Mecklenburg. 
After  proceeding  some  way  in  the  conspiracy, 
she  would  have  desisted,  but  for  her  surgeon 
and  favourite,  Lestoff,  who,  as  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  spies,  had  a  picture  conveyed 
to  her,  representing  her  on  one  side  seated 
upon  an  imperial  throne,  aud  on  the  other 
beheaded  on  a  scaffold.  This  contrast  de- 
cided her,  and  oa  the  night  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1741,  she  sought  the  quarters  of  the 
Preobaahenki  regiment  cf  guards,  who  imme- 
diately declared  in  her  favour.  A  detachment 
*         "  •-«.  .    ^•Jace.whera 
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die  regent  prince  and  princes*,  counts  Oster- 
mann  and  Munich,  and  the  young  Ivan  were 
arrested,  and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  was  declared  empress"  of  all  the  Russian, 
by  a  revolution  which  cost  not  a  single  drop 
of  blood.  Elizabeth  was  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous hi  the  extreme,  but  exceedingly,  although 
mistakenly,  humane  ;  as  on  her  accession  she 
made  a  vow  never  to  inflict  a  capital  punish- 
ment for  any  offence  whatever.  Resolved  to 
pass  her  days  unmarried,  she  nominated  her 
nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric  (afterwards  Pe- 
ter HI)  her  successor.  She  was  however  far 
from  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  love,  but 
openly  indulged  in  that  succession  of  personal 
favourites,  which  seems  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  regular  establishment  of  reigning  Rus- 
sian empresses.  Her  indolence  and  sensuality 
rendered  her  reign  merely  that  of  her  fa- 
vourites, by  whom  it  is  said  that  she  had  no 
fewer  than  eight  natural  children.  To  disso- 
luteness of  morals,  she  however  joined  the 
most  scrupulous  devotion,  and  practised  with 
punctilious  exactness  all  the  ceremonies  of  her 
church.  Russia  in  1756  joined  Austria  and 
France  against  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  it  was 
by  the  troops  of  the  latter  that  he  was  so  hard 
pressed  as  to  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  suddenly  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  affairs.  This  event  took 
place  in  December  1761,  in  the  fifty -second 
year  of  her  age.  —  Con's  Truv.  in  Russia, 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. 

ELLIOT  (sir  John)  a  native  of  Peebles 
in  Scotland,  of  obscure  parentage,  who  attain- 
ed great  notoriety  as  a  physician.  After  a 
tolerable  education,  he  became  an  assistant  to 
an  apothecary  in  London,  whom  he  left  to  go 
to  sea,  as  surgeon  of  a  privateer.  Being 
fortunate  in  obtaining  prise-money,  he  pro- 
cured a  diploma,  and  settled  in  the  metropolis 
as  a  medical  practitioner.  Assisted  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  sir  William  Duncan,  he  became 
very  popular,  and  acquired  an  income  of  5000/. 
a -year,  as  well  as  a  baronetcy,  which  he  is 
6aid  to  have  owed  to  the  influence  of  lord 
Sackville  and  Madam  Schwellenberg.  He  was 
intimate  with  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  with 
many  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  was  countenanced  by  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown.  His  death  took  place 
in  1787  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  convivial  indulgence  among  his  titled  friends 
and  associates.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An 
Account  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,"  and  other  popular  works 
relative  to  medical  science  ;  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Dr  John  Fothergill. — Lempriere's 
Bio*.  Dirt. 

ELLIS  (Gxoroe)  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
was  a  native  of  London,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  obtained  an  office  under  govern- 
ment during  the  administration  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
and  he  was  secretary  to  lord  Malmesbury  in 
his  embassy  to  Lisle  in  1797.  He  was  one  of 
the  junto  of  wits  concerned  in  the  well-known 
political  satire,  "  The  Rolnad  ;"  and  he  wrote 
ft  preface,  notes,  and  appendix  to  Way's  trane- 
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lation  from  the  French  of  Le  Grand  s  Fabliaux ; 
besides  which,  lie  published  "  Specimens  of 
the  early  English  Poets,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English 
Poetry  and  Language,"  3  vols.  Bvo ;  and 
"  Specimens  of  early  English  Metrical  Ro- 
mances," 3  vols.  8vo.  The  two  latter  works 
have  passed  through  several  edition*,  and  they 
display  much  ingenuity,  and  a  general,  though 
not  a  profound  acquaintance  with  English  lite- 
rature. Mr  Ellis,  who  was  a  felh  w  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
died  in  1815,  aged  seventy. — Gent.  JMa0'. 

ELLIS  (Joun)  a  naturalist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  researches  concerning 
marine  zoophytes.  He  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  agent  for  the  colony  of  West 
Florida  and  the  island  of  Dominica.  He  died 
in  1776,  aged  about  sixty-five.  His  first  pro- 
duction was  an  "  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Corallines  found  on  the  Coast 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  1755,  4to ;  in 
which  the  animal  nature  of  the  corallines  waa 
first  distinctly  ascertained,  and  their  difference 
from  sea-weeds  pointed  out.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1756,  with  the  original  plates.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  **  Historical  Account  of 
Coffee,  with  a  Botanical  Description  of  the 
Tree,"  1774,  4to  ;  a  "  Letter  to  Dr  Solaoder 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Gorgonia,"  1775,  4to ; 
a  "  Description  of  the  Mangostan  and  Bread- 
Fruit  ;  and  Directions  to  Voyagers  for  bring- 
ing Home  vegetable  Productions  ;"  &c.  Many 
of  his  papers  relating  to  the  Natural  History 
of  Zoophytes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Dr  Solander  edited  a  posthumous 
work  of  Mr  Ellis,  entitled  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  curious  and  uncommon  Zoophytes," 
1786,  4to.—  Rees's  Cyclop. 

ELLIS  (Henry)  probably  a  relation  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  author  of  a  "  Voyage  made 
to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1746  and  1747,  by  the 
Dobbs  galley  and  the  California,  to  discover 
a  North-west  Passage  ;  with  an  exact  De- 
scription of  the  Coast,  a  Sketch  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Country  ;  and  a  plain  State- 
ment of  the  Facts  and  Arguments  which  show 
the  probability  of  Finding  that  Passage,"  1748, 
8vo.  This  interesting  work  was  translated 
into  French,  and  published  at  Leyden  in  1750 ; 
and  in  a  German  collection  of  voyages  at  Got- 
tingen. — Grmtovii  BibL  Regn.  Animal. 

ELLWOOD  (Thomas)  an  early  writer 
among  die  quakers,  was  born  in  1639  at 
C rowel  1,  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
received  such  an  education  as  the  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  would  afford.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  he  was  induced  to  join 
the  society  of  friends,  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Edward  Burroughs,  and  he  soon  after  publish- 
ed his  first  piece,  entitled  "  An  Alarm  to  the 
Priests  on  a  Message  from  Heaven  to  warn 
them."  He  subsequently  became  reader  to 
Milton,  with  whom  he  improved  himself  in 
the  learned  languages,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  quit  London  on  account  oC  b>vktaifi&v.  "V* 
tltt  yeas  \66&  Yua  ^TCsrea.  %.  V 
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Milton  at  Chalfont,  Hucks,  ami  was  the  occasion 
of  his  writing  "  Paradise  Regained,"  by  the 
follofvin '  observation  made  on  die  return  of 
the  "  Paradise  l^ost,"  which  the  poet  had  lent 
him  to  read  in  manuscript — "  Thou  hast  said 
much  of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to 
•ay  of  Paradise  found  1"  ,f'ho  entire  life  of 
El  I  wood  was  spent  in  controversy,  and  the 
annoyance  which  his  ze^l  and  per-everance 
rendered  him  liable  to  from  the  conventicle 
act  and  other  persecuting  statutes.  In  1705 
he  published  the  first  part  of  "  Sacred  History, 
or  the  Historical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  in  1709,  "  Sacred  History,  &c.  of  the 
New  Testament,"  which  production  was  well 
received,  and  is  still  held  in  some  estimation. 
His  other  works  are  too  numerous  for  a  list 
here;  but  one  of  them,  entitled  "The  Foun- 
dation of  Tithes  Shaken,"  attracted  much  at- 
tention at  the  time  of  publication.  He  also 
attempted  verse,  and  among  many  other  things, 
wrote  "  Davideis,  the  life  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,"  a  poem,  which  is  more  distinguished 
for  piety  than  poetry.  He  died  in  1713,  aged 
•eventy-four.  His  life,  written  by  himself, 
affords  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  sect. — Life  as  aim*. 

ELLYS  (Anthony)  a  Idirned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in 
171(5.  Having  been  ordained,  he  became  vicar 
of  St  Olave  Jewry,  London,  in  1724 ;  and 
after  some  intermediate  preferments,  was  made 
bishop  of  St  David's  in  1752.  He  died  at 
Gloucester  iti  1761,  aged  sixty -eight.  This 
prelate  published — "  A  Ploa  for  the  Sacra- 
mental Test,  as  a  just  Security  to  the  Church 
established,  &c."  1735,  4to  ;  "  Remarks  on 
an  Essay  concerning  Miracles,  by  D.  Hume, 
Esq."  17.>2,  4to  ;  besides  which,  he  was  the 
author  of  two  volumes  of  "  Tracts  on  liberty, 
spiritual  and  temporal,"  which  were  post- 
humous publications. — Biog.  Brit. 

ELMACINUS  (GfcOROF.)  an  Oriental  his- 
torian of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  proper 
name  was  Al  Makin.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
secretary  to  the  council  of  war  uuder  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  and  he  succeeded  his  fnther  in 
that  office-  in  1238.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
from  the  creation  to  AD.  11  IB,  in  the  Arabic 
language.  The  former  part  of  this  work,  ex- 
tending to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
been  published  ;  but  the  latter,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Saracens,  was  printed  at  Ley- 
den  iu  1625,  with  a  I -At  in  version  by  Erpe- 
nius  ;  and  it  lias  also  been  translated  into 
French.  Elmacinus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Christian. — Mareri,     Fabricii  BihL  Antiq. 

ELMSLEY  (Pkteii)  DD„  an  eminent 
scholar  and  philologist,  principal  of  St  Alban 
hall,  and  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  born  in  1773. 
From  a  preparatory  seminary  at  Hampstead 
he  was  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Westmin- 
ster^  and  thence  in   due    course  to  Oxford. 

£ng  taken  orders  he  was  presented  in  17i>8 

?lry  of  Little  Horkesley,  Essex,  the 

"ice  he  ever  held  ;   and  inheriting 

vds    a    handsome  independence 
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from  his  uncle,  the  weIl-kno*rn  rooksfC^*! 
the  same  name,    he   devoted  tb*rexar,t:!| 
his  life  to  literature.    In  180"-*,  btirj;  •_*:•.- j 
dent  in  Edinburgh,    he  became  on*  •■$ :1.-? 
ginal   contributors   to   the  Edirib^h  >?»■ 
in    which     the    articles    on    Heyne  ?  !i™ 
Schweighauser's  Athenieos,  I41vxvr.it!  t?h 
metheus,    and  Porson's   Hecuba,  ar*  frs : 
]>en.     He  also  wrote  occasionally,  a:  ifjyj 
quent  period,  in   the   Quarterly  Rct&t. 
the  pursuit    of    his    philological  s:t:ij-§. 
Elrasley  afterwards  visited  most  of  the  ;je.-  \ 
pal  libraries   on    the  continent,  acd  spec.  -• . 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in  the  Lar**.- ? 
one  at  Floreuce.      The  year  fullonia^  h* : 
cepted  a  commission    from  our  govfnaer  - 
superintend,  in  conjunction  with  sir  1Ltt:> 
Davy,    the    development  of  the  HeicxfiM 
papyri  ;  in  which  difficult  undertaLii-c  -=  c 
lection  of  the  manuscripts  was  left  to  Li*  :.. 
ment,  while  the   task  of  unrolling  t!-.-a-! 
more  especially  the    province  of  tLe  \\\sSs.   . 
chemist,  his  coadjutor.      'I"he  experiaws:  v.  - 
ing  unfortunately  abortive,  Mr  Ehnsiev  set  u 
on  his  return,  but  imprudently  exposx^L^ 
self  too  much  to  the   heat,  contracted  i  iw 
at  Turin,  which,  though  he  partially  rwow. 
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from  its  effect,    had  yet   a  material  vb* 
upon  his  constitution.     On  his  arrival  in  In- 
land he  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  taL- 
settled,  end  having  taken  the  degree  of  der 
in  divinity,  obtained  soon    after  the  h^aiss: 
of  Alban  hall,  and  the  Camden  profess! .■ 
in  18'i3.     An  organic  disease  of  the  Ir-rV- 
origin  of  which  is  attubuted    to   the  &».«*: 
already  alluded   to,   v.  .is  apparent  dam:  -• 
same  year,  and  carried    him  off  on  the  Mi  ■"! 
March  102>.     llesides  the  papers  above  ra- 
tioned, Dr  Elmsley  pur.!l:hed  an  edition  £& 
following  tragedies  of  Soplncles  and  Euripi;*- 
"  Acharnanes,"  in    180J:    uf    the    "  lx..i:r._- 
Tyrannus,"1811  :  "  llcraclida?,"  1815;  ".M-.- 
dea,"  1818  ;  "  tiacchre.'*  1821  ,*  and  "  ttii:  » 
Coloneus,"  1823. — Ann.  Biog. 

ELOY  (Nicholas  Francis  .Tosirn)  - 
French  physician  aud  medical  histon.ia  •■•: 
some  eminence.  He  was  a  native  of  Mow  is 
Flauders,  and  occupied  tlie  j»ost  of  pin  skis: 
to  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  was  tbi 
author  of  some  tracts  on  the  use  of  tea  am 
coffee  ;  a  treatise  on  Dysentery  ;  and  an  Kie 
mentary  Course  of  Midwifery";  but  his  m« 
important  production,  was  his  ««  Dictiounaii 
Ilistoritpie  do  la  Medicine  ancienne  et  mc 
derne,"  first  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  sol 
sequently  enlarged  to  4  vols.  4to.  This  woi 
is  valuable,  as  it  comprises  much  informatic 

not  readily  to    be    found    elsewhere. Bio 

Univ. 

KLPHINSTONE  (George  Keith')  riscoa 
Keith,  GCB.,  &c.  etc.,  fifth  son  of  Chart 
Elphinstone,  tenth  baron  El phin stone,  bora 
1747,  a  distinguished  naval  odicer,  who  e 
tered  the  service  early  in  life.  In  1773  J 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  ai 
two  years  after  made  fiost-captain  and  return* 
MP.  for  Dumbartonshire,  in  which  coantv  fa 
family  possessed  considerable  property.  Du-ii 
the  American  war,  captain  Elphinston*  se;  v< 
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with  great  credit  at  the  attack  on  Mud  Island 
and  Charlestown,  and  in  1778  commanded 
the  Berwick,  74,  in  the  action  off  Brest.  In 
1782  he  was  again  on  the  American  station, 
when  he  captured  L'Aigle,  a  French  frigate  of 
40  guns  and  600  men ;  the  count  de  la  Touche, 
her  commander,  with  a  long  train  of  French 
nobles,  among  whom  were  the  baron  de  Vio- 
menil,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
troops  in  America,  the  due  de  Lauzun,  &c. 
making  their  escape  with  difficulty  to  the 
shore.  In  August  1793  he  assisted  rear-ad- 
miral Goodall  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon,  and 
received  the  red  riband  of  the  bath  in  reward 
of  his  services.  In  1795  he  commanded  the 
fleet  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  in  the  object  of  which  expedition 
he  not  only  succeeded,  but  compelled  the 
Dutch,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
colony,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  without 
firing  a  shot.  On  this  occasion  he  was  re- 
warded with  an  Irish  barony,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Keith,  of  Stonehaven  Marischal,  March 
7,  1797.  After  a  variety  of  gallant  and  valuable 
services,  performed  under  the  orders  of  earl 
St  Vincent,  earl  Bridport,  &c,  his  exertions 
in  the  Foudroyant  on  tbe  coast  of  Kgypt  during 
the  campaign  of  1801,  procured  his  elevation 
to  the  English  house  of  peers,  in  which  he 
obtained  an  additional  step  in  the  year  1814, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
viscount  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  wear,  in  addition  to  the  insignia  of 
his  English  order  of  knighthood,  those  of  a 
grand  cross  of  the  Sardinian  order  of  St  Mau- 
rice and  St  Lazare.  Lord  Keith  died  in  the 
spring  of  18?:*. — Gen.  Mag. 

ELPHINSION  (James)  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh,  who  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  1791.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  the  high-school 
and  university  of  his  native  city,  after  which 
he  became  tutor  to  lord  B  Ian  tyre.  His  first 
literary  production  appears  to  have  been  a 
translation  of  the  mottos  prefixed  to  the  papers 
of  Dr  Johnson's  Rambler,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  essayist.  In  1761  he  opened 
an  academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  youth,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
in  several  respects  eminently  qualified.  He 
however  displayed  some  deficiency  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  his  attempts  to  produce  an  ima- 
ginary reformation  in  the  orthography  of  the 
Knglish  language,  by  spelling  all  words  as  they 
are  pronounced ;  a  project  in  which  he  was 
(perhaps  mischievously)  encouraged  by  Dr 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Ibis  absurd  scheme  he 
pursued  with  great  perseverance  for  several 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  published — 
■■  Propriety  ascertained  in  her  Picture,"  t  vols. 
4to ;  "  English  Orthography  epitomised ;" 
and  "  Pnprieiy's  Pocket  Dictionary."  Bat 
in  spite  of  bis  admonitions  from  the  press,  and 
those  which  he  delivered  in  his  lectures  on 
the  English  language,  at  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 

Sow,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  public 
eaf  to  the  merits  of  his  plan.    He  died  at 
Ilamroorsmith,  October  8,    1809,  mock    re- 
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gretted  by  his  personal  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  «  as  the  author  of 
an  English  grammar,  which  is  not  without 
merit;  and  in  1794  was  published,  a  Selection 
of  his  Correspondence,  deformed  by  bis  pecu- 
liar orthography. —  XichoU't  Lit.  Ante. 

ELSHE1MEK  (Adam)  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1574, 
and  was  a  pupil  oi  Philip  Uffenbach.  He 
com  pie  tea  bis  studies  in  Italy,  where  he  resided, 
and  formed  a  peculiar  style  of  painting,  con- 
sisting of  landscapes  with  historical  figures  in 
small,  which  he  painted  with  great  neatness. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  and  colouring  and 
finishing  exquisite,  yet  he  worked  so  slowly 
that  he  was  unable  to  live  by  his  profession ; 
and  falling  into  debt,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
He  was  soon  released,  but  the  disgrace  so 
preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  it  hastened  his 
death,  which  soon  after  took  place  at  Home  in 
1620.—D'ArgenvilU.     PUkington. 

ELSNER  (James)  a  learned  divine,  was 
born  at  Saalfield  in  Prussia  in  169?,  and  was 
educated  at  Konigsberg.  In  1720  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Jung  of  Prussia,  professor  of 
theology  and  oriental  languages  at  Lingen,  and 
in  17 4i  was  chosen  director  of  the  class  of  the 
belles  Jettres  in  the  academy  of  Berlin.  He 
died  in  1760.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works,  chiefly  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, and  of  "  A  new  description  of  the  state 
of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,"  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Atbanasius  Dorostamos,  who 
came  to  Berlin  to  collect  money  in  England 
for  the  Christian  slaves. — Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ELSHOLTZ  (  John  Sioismond)  a  physician 
and  botanist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1623,  and  took  his  doctor's  decree  at 
Padua.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  by  Frede- 
rick William,  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  court 
pbysiciau  and  botanist,  which  offices  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  until  his  death.  Hit 
works  are,  "  De  Hortirultura,  &c."  "  Flora 
Marchita,"  8vo ;  "  Distillatoria  Curio**,"  4to; 
"  CI)  sm  a  tic  a  Nova,"  8vo ;  "  Anthropometria, 
sive  de  mutua  Membrorum  ProjKMtione,"  8vc; 
"  De  Phosphoris  ;"  this  latter  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English. — Moreri. 

ELS  FOB  (William)  an  eminent  Saxon 
scholar  and  critic  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
born  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  in  1673,  and 
received  his  education  partly  at  Eton  school, 
whence  he  removed  to  Catharine  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  subsequently  to  Queen's  college. 
Oxford,  the  air  of  the  former  situation  proving 
injurious  to  his  health.  He  obtained  a  fellow* 
ship  in  1696,  and  was  admitted  MA.  in  the 
following  year*  In  1701  he  translated  into 
Latin  the  Saxon  homily  of  Lupus,  with  note* 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St  Swiihin  and  St  Mary 
Botbaw,  London,  which  appears  to  have  bees 
bis  only  ecclesiastical  preferment.  In  1709  ha 
published  "  The  Homily  on  St  Gregory's 
Day,"  in  Saxon,  with  a  Latin  translation,  lie 
idied  in  1714.  He  had  formed  the  design  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Sonmer 
and  nous  of  various  authors ;  with  a  prefatory 
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history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  En- 
glish laws  to  the  grant  of  the  magna  charta ; 
bat  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
scheme.  He  had  also  transcribed  for  publica- 
tion the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Orosius, 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
printed  in  1699,  under  the  title  of  "  Hormesta 
Pauli  Orosii." — Biog.  Brit. 

ELSTOB  (Elizabeth)  sister  of  the  forego- 
ing, and  the  associate  of  his  Saxon  studies, 
was  bom  at  Newcastle  in  1683.  She  made  an 
English  translation  of  the  homily  on  St  Gre- 
gory's day,  published  by  her  brother;  and 
afterwards  undertook,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  George  Hickes,  a  Saxon  Homilarium, 
with  an  English  version,  notes,  and  various 
readings ;  but  the  design  did  not  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement.  In  171.5  she  pub- 
lished a  Saxon  grammar.  After  the  death  of 
her  brother,  with  whom  she  had  resided,  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  day- 
school  at  Evesham  for  her  support,  till  some 
friends  procured  her  the  patronage  of  queen 
Caroline,  who  allowed  her  a  pension  of  twenty 
guineas  a  year.  Being  deprived  of  her  small 
income  by  the  queen's  death,  she  was  again 
reduced  to  distress ;  but  in  1739  she  obtained 
nn  asylum  in  the  family  of  the  duchess  of 
Portland,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  days.  She  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast 
in  1756.— Ihid. 

ELSYNGE  (Henry)  an  eminent  writer  on 
Juridical  antiquities  in  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  at  Battersca  in  Surrey,  in  1598 ;  and 
his  father  was  clerk  of  the  house  of  Lords. 
After  passing  through  his  studies  at  Westmin- 
ster-school and  Christchurch  college,  Oxford, 
he  travelled  abroad  for  some  years.  Through 
the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  house  of  Commons,  which  post 
he  filled  with  great  ability  till  1648,  when  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  state  induced  him  to  resign 
his  office.  He  died  in  retirement  in  1654.  His 
literary  reputation  depends  on  a  tract  entitled 
"  The  ancient  Method  and  Manner  of  holding 
Parliaments  in  England,"  which  has  been 
printed  several  times.  He  left  other  works, 
never  published. — Biog.  Brit, 

ELYOT  (sir  Thomas)  an  early  English 
lexicographer  and  writer  on  medicine  and 
general  literature.  He  was  the  son  of  sir 
Richard  Elyot,  and  was  born  in  Suffolk  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  continent.  Henry  VIII  in  1532 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  15S6 
he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  died  in  1546.  His  works, 
which  are  chiefly  translations,  had  some  influ- 
ence in  improving  the  English  language. 
Amone  them  are,  "  The  Castell  of  Health," 
a  medical  treatise ;  "  Bibliotheca  Eliotas ; 
Elyot's  Library  or  Dictionary  ;"  •«  The  Gover- 
nor ;"  and  •'  The  Image  of  Governance,"  a 
pretended  translation  from  a  Greek  MS.  buf 
in  fact  a  compilation  fabricated  by  Elyot,  or 
some  person  who  had  imposed  on  him. — Aikin't 
Biog,  Mem.  of  Med.     Berkenhout'i  Bwf.  Uu 
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ELZEVIR,  the  name  of  a  familr  of 
printers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  celebr 
for  their  skill  in  the  art  which  they  pnft 
— Lewis,  the  elder,  began  to  be  disois-iid 
foi  his  typography  about  1595.  He  tme;. 
ceeded  by  Bova  vrvTuna,  Abraham.  Lr*.i 
the  younger,  and  Davi*l,  the  last  of  wk& 
died  about  1680.  Their  editions  of  \>£ 
Terence,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  1633,  h 
particularly  esteemed  by  book -collector* .  oar* 
however  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters,  -la 
for  any  critical  tiki II  displayed  by  the  edits* 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  their  edition  «  di 
New  Testament  in  Greek  has  been  adopted  a 
the  standard  text,  by  succeeding  prctaij 
though  it  is  uncertain  who  was  the  «nr.i 
nor  is  it  known  whether  lie  made  use  of  trr  i 
ancient  manuscripts  in  correcting  the  ten,  z\ 
whence  the  various  readings  were  derived  c } 
which  it  differs  from  a  preceding  edido:  d\ 
Robert  Etienne,  en  which  it  is  princip.;; 
founded.  Daniel  Elzevir,  in  1674,  puKi&l. 
the  last  of  their  typographical  catatajnc*,  u.| 
seven  parts  ;  but  it  includes  many  [k<«<  k  j 
printed  by  the  Elzevirs. — BaiUet.    Afwi    ' 

EMERSON  (William)  an  eminent Ea* j 
lish  mathematician,    was   born  at  Haror.1 
near  Darlington,  in  the  year  1701.    He  re- 
ceived   his  early  education   from  his  fcb»- 
who  kept  a  school,  and  was  a  good  ma&a* 
tician.     He  was  farther  benefited  in  the  <*zr> 
of  the  learned  languages,  by  a  young  (to- 
man who  boarded  in  the  same  house.    Wrz; 
derived  from  his  parents   a  moderate  ccat^- 
tence,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  sJaias 
retirement,   in  which    he   wrote  the  virra 
treatises  which  have  established  his  repuwn 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  habits,  hastv  at 
rude  in  his  manners,  and  one  who  affected  d* 
character  of  being  odd  and  whimsical.    Fmi 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  the  closene**  d 
his  application,  he  acquired  a  deep  Lnowk\k< 
of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics  and  ph* 
sics,  upon  all  parts  of  which   he  wrote  sott, 
treatises,  although    with    few   pretension*  t 
originality  of  invention,   and  in  a  rough  an 
unpolished  style.     His  constitution  was  bardj 
and  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  i 
1782,  in  hi*  eighty-first  year.     The  f  j^ia-n> 
is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — "  The  Dortrm 
of  Fluxions,"  1748  ;  •«  The  Projection  of  tli 
Sphere,"  1749;  "The  Elements  of  Trigone 
metry,"  1749;    "The   Principles  of  Mechi 
nics,"    1754;   "  A  Treatise  of  Navigation. 
1755;  "A  Treatise  of  Algebra,"  1765;  "Tb 
Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  &c."    1767;   "M< 
chanics,  or  Doctrine  of  Motion,"  1769 ;  wTn 
Elements  of  Optics,"  1768  ;  "  A   System  < 
Astronomy,"    1769;    "Mathematical  Princ 
pies  of  Geography,  Navigation,  and  Dialling, 
1770  ;  "  Cyclomathesis,  or  Introduction  to  ti 
Mathematics/'  1770;  ••  A  short  Comment  r 
Newton *s  Principia,"    1770  ;    one   volume  i 
"  Tracts,"  and  another  of  ■•  Miscellanies."- 
Huttont  Math.  Diet. 

EMERY  (John)  an  actor  of  great  em 
nence  in  his  profession,  born  at  Sunderland,  i 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  December  ££< 
1777,  and  educated  at  Ecclesfield  iu  Yori 


■hire,  where  h»  acquired  that  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  provincial  dialect,  which  after- 
wards contributed  so  much  to  his  celebrity. 
His  first  appearance  on  the  boards  was  at 
Brighton,  in  the  character  of  Crazy,  in  Peep- 
ing Tom,  a  part  he  performed  to  the  last  with 
great  effect.  He  afterwards  joined  the  York 
company  under  Tate  Wilkinson,  but  made  his 
debut  ou  the  London  stage  at  Covent-garden 
in  1798,  in  the  very  dissimilar  characters  of 
Lovegold  in  the  "Miser,"  and  Frank  Oat- 
land  in  the  "  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache."  In 
the  unsophisticated  rustic  or  the  stupid  dolt, 
He  was  excellent ;  while  in  some  parts,  writ- 
ten purposely  for  him,  such  as  'I  yke  in  the 
"  School  of  lteform,"  and  Giles  in  the  "  Mil- 
ler's Maid,"  his  acting  was  truly  terrific  and 
appalling.  The  pourtraying  of  rough  nature, 
fine  simplicity,  and  strong  passion,  was  his 
forte  ;  and  in  the  latter,  especially,  he  ever 
excited  very  strongly  the  approbation  of  the 
best  foreign  critics.  In  private  life  he  was 
much  esteemed  ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  January  25th,  1822,  Covent-gar- 
den  theatre  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  seven  children,  whom  he  had  left 
in  indigent  circumstances.  The  produce  of 
the  evening  was  700/*  At  the  time  of  hit  de- 
cease he  had  just  attained  his  forty-fifth  year. 
— Gent.  Mag. 

EMLYN  (Thomas)  a  protestant  dissenting 
divine,  memorable  for  the  persecution  he  sus- 
tained on  account  of  his  peculiar  sentiments 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      He 
was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire  in  1663  ; 
and  after  studying  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  finished  his  education  at  an  aca- 
demy in  London.     In  1 683  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  countess  of  Donegal,  with  whom, 
he  went  to  Belfast  in  Ireland ;  and  on  her 
marriage  with  sir  William  Franklin,  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  after  in  the  family.     He 
left  this  situation  in  1 688  and  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  following  year  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  at  Lowestoff  in  Suffolk. 
In    1691    he   accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come assistant  to  the  rev.  Joseph  Boyse,  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecu- 
tion, disgraceful  to  those  by  whom  it  was  in- 
stituted.   Mr  Emlyn  had  adopted  sentiments 
approaching  to  Arianism,  and  though  it  does 
not   appear  that    he    intruded  them    on  his 
hearers  or  the  public,  yet  the  circumstance 
oeing  suspected,  an  inquisitorial  examination 
was  set  on  foot  by  his  brethren,  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  Dublin,  who,  as  he  would  not 
disavow  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth, 
restricted  him  from  continuing  his  pastoral  du- 
ties.    He  then  went  for  a  short  time  to  Lon- 
don ;    but  on  his  return    to  Dublin,  finding 
himself  the  object  of  public  odinm  and  mis- 
conception, he  thought  proper  to  publish  a 
"  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  a  short  argument  concern- 
ing his  Deity  and  Glory,   according  to  the 
Gospel."      immediately  after  this  work  ap- 
peared* he  wan  arrested  on   the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  and  was  subsequently  tried  be- 
fx*  the  chief  jertke  of  the  Queen's  Beach. 
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Being  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence  of 
holding  sentiments  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of 
1000/.,  and  detention  in  prison  till  it  should 
be  paid.  The  exorbitant  fine  was  reduced  to 
70/.  through  the  interposition  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  other  humane  persons ;  and 
after  somewhat  more  than  a  year's  confine- 
ment, Mr  Emlyn  was  set  at  liberty.  He  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  preached  for  some 
time  to  a  small  congregation  of  persons,  whose 
opinions  resembled  his  own,  and  occupied 
himself  in  writing  controversial  tracts.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
William  Whiston,  and  other  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  liberality ; 
and  was  generally  respected  for  the  excellence 
of  his  character  and  amiable  disposition.  He 
died  July  30th,  1743.  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1746,  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  an  account  of  his  life. — Sollom  Emlyn, 
son  of  the  foregoing,  was  a  barrister-at-law. 
He  published  an  edition  of  sir  Matthew  Hale's 
"  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  1736,  2  vols,  folio  ;  and  he 
was  the  author  of  a  memoir  of  his  father.  He 
died  in  1756*— Aikin't  G.  Biog. 

EMLYN  (Henry)  an  architect  distinguish- 
ed by  the  patronage  of  royalty,  and  by  his 
innovations  in  the  art  which  he  professed.  He 
was  employed  by  king  George  HI  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  architectural  repairs  and  altera- 
tions which  took  place  in  his  reign,  at  St 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  There  Mr  Emlyn 
exhibited  an  imagined  improvement  of  liis 
art,  by  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
architecture,  formed  however  on  principles  ut- 
terly different  from  those  which  regulate  the 
original  classic  orders.  His  plan  consisted  in 
making  a  double  column  rise  from  a  single 
pedestal ;  a  mode  of  architectural  decoration 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imitated 
elsewhere.  He  died  at  Windsor,  December 
10th,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  in- 
vention is  described  in  a  woik  which  he  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  A  Proposition  for  a  new  Or- 
der of  Architecture,"  with  plates,  1784,  folio. 
— Gent.  Mag. 

EMPEDOCLES,  an  heathen  philosopher, 
who  was  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and 
flourished  444  DC.  He  is  reckoned  among  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  though  in  some  of  his 
tenets  he  differed  from  that  sage.  His  father, 
Meto,  was  a  rich  citizen,  after  whose  death, 
becoming  a  man  of  consequence  among  the 
Agrigentines,  he  employed  his  wealth  and  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and 
in  preserving  and  defending  their  rights  an<r 
liberties ;  and  though  in  his  dress  and 
equipage  he  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
he  refused  the  offer  of  a  crown.  Hit 
skill  in  medicine  and  natural  philosophy  ena- 
bled him  to  produce  effects  which  his  less  en- 
lightened contemporaries  regarded  as  mira- 
culous. He  wrote  poetry,  some  remaining 
fragments  of  which  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  Henry  Etienne ;  and  he  is  sun^ 
poeedt  by  Fifaric»a%  \a  Vw^Wsa.  <&*»'*»*&*» 
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of  "The  Golden  Verses,"  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras. 1 1<>  is  also  said  to  have  composed  tra- 
gedies and  treatises  on  politics.  His  skill  in 
eloquence  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
bad  for  his  pupil  the  celebrated  orator,  Gor- 
gias.  The  history  of  his  death  is  variously 
recounted :  soine  say  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  thinking  that 
the  manner  of  his  death  being  unknown,  he 
should  be  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  and  it  is  ad- 
ded, that  a  subsequent  eruption  of  the  volcano 
ejected  one  of  his  brazen  sandals,  and  thus 
detected  and  prevented  his  design  from  suc- 
ceeding. But  this  popular  tradition  is  highly 
improbable,  and  may  be  accounted  fabulous. 
It  is  most  likely  that  he  went  to  Greece, 
whence  be  never  returned.  A  statue  in  ho- 
nour of  him  was  erected  at  Agrigentum,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Rome. — Diog. 
Laert.  Stanley's  Hist,  of  Philos.  Enfield's 
Abridgm.  of  Br  acker. 

EMPEllEliR  (Constaxtine  l')  a  learned 
divine  and  Oriental  scholar  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  lie  was  a  native  of  Oppyck  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Ley  den,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  J-)D.  lie  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  Hebrew  iu  the  univer- 
sity of  Harderwyck  ;  and  in  1627  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  Ley  den.  At  his  inaugura- 
tion he  delivered  an  oration — "  De  dignitate 
et  utilitate  linguae  Hcbraica*."  This  eminent 
Hebrew  ciitic  died  in  1648,  not  long  after 
becoming  theological  professor  at  Leyden. 
His  literary  productions  are  chiefly  Latin 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and 
writings  of  the  Rabbins ;  and  though  not  free 
from  faults,  they  are  among  the  best  works  of 
ttoe  kind,  and  are  accompanied  with  useful 
notes  and  observations. — Moreri,     Biog.  Univ. 

ENFIELD  (William)  LL1).,  a  dissenting 
divine,  of  great  learning  and  amiable  charac- 
ter, was  born  at  Sudbury  in  1741.  He  was 
educated  for  the  dissenting  ministry  at  Daven- 
try,  and  in  176:3  was  chosen  pastor  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Liverpool,  where  he  obtained 
much  notice  as  a  pleasing  preacher  and  amia- 
ble nmn.  During  his  residence  in  Liverpool, 
he  published  two  volumes  of  "Sermous"  in 
12mo,  as  also  a  collection  of  "  Hymns"  and 
"  Family  Prayers,"  all  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. In  1770  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  resident  tutor  and  lecturer  on  belles- 
lettres,  at  the  academy  at  Warrington,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years.  During  this 
year  he  published  his  well-known  "  Speaker," 
and  subsequently  the  sequel  to  it,  entitled 
•'Exercises  on  Elocution;"  "The  Preacher's 
Dictionary  ;"  "  The  English  Preacher  ;*' 
•'  Sermons  on  the  principal  Characters  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  &c  He  also  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  on  literary  property, 
and  drew  up  "  Institutes  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, theoretical  and  experimental."  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  academy  in  1783  he  re- 
mained two  years  at  Warrington,  engaged  in 
the  education  of  private  pupils,  during  which 
time  he  received  the  title  of  LLD.  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1785  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  ptealde  orcet  *  cou^tfe^*.- 
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tion  at  Norwich,  to  which  he  (raited  prim 
tuition,  which  however  he  finally  resigned  fi 
literary  occupation  exclusively.  In  1791  fe 
published  hie  "  Abridgment  of  Brockers  lu> 
tory  of  Philosophy,"  2  vols.  4to,  a  c«ar  su 
able  performance ;  and  subsequently  jssk 
with  Dr  Aikin  and  others  in  the  "Gecem 
Biography,"  JO  vols.  4to.  He  died,  in  & 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  esteem  and  mpec 
for  his  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  N> 
vernber  3d,  1797,  in  his  fifty- seventa  we. 
After  his  death  his  "  Sermons'"  were  pebbfe- 
ed  in  3  vols.  8vo,  the  subscribers  to  *kd 
were  exceedingly  respectable  and  numeral. 
— Aikin  s  G.  Biog, 

ENGEL  (J.  J.)  a  German  philosopher, 
whose  writings  have  done  honour  to  bis  coo- 
try.  He  possessed  the  happy  art  of  treatec 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  a  clear  and  popu- 
lar manner.  His  "  Der  Philosoph  fur  ht 
Welt,"  i.  e.  Philosopher  for  the  World,  ii  i 
striking  illustration  of  this  remark;  and  to: 
work,  his  "  Ideen  «u  einer  Mimik,"  L  e. 
Ideas  on  Dramatic  Art,  and  others  of  his  pro- 
ductions, display  the  correctness  of  his  tact, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  He  died 
in  1799.  His  works  were  published  together 
in  IS  vols.  8vo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1801.— &*• 
Univ. 

EVGLEFIELD  (sir  Henry  Chaklej^ 
last  baronet  of  an  ancient  family  settled  at  tee 
village  and  manor  of    the  same  name,  sear 
Heading,  Berks,  as  early  as  1272.    SirHearr. 
who  was  born  in  1752,   succeeded  his  iukr 
in  the  baronetage  in  May  1780,  and  earl?  dis- 
tinguished lumself  in  the  field  of  science"  » » 
classical  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  cbemA 
and  an  antiquary.      In  1788   he  was  elect*: 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  year  W 
lowing  of  that  of  the   Antiquaries,  of  mbici 
latter  he  was  long  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber, as  is  evinced  by  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  Architologia.       Besides  these  vA 
various  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, (of  which  he  was  also  a  member,)  1* 
published  ••  Tables  of  the  apparent  Places  of  tbe 
Comet  of  Idol,"  and   another  work  "On the 
Determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets  according 
to  Boscovich  and  De  la  Place, "  4to,  1793.  •'  A 
Walk  through  Southampton,"  with  plates  of 
its  antiquities,  8vo,  1801  ;  "  A  Description  oi 
the  principal  Picturesque  Beauties  and  Geolo- 
gical Phenomena  of  the   Isle  of  Wight,"  4u> 
and  folio,  1816  ;  and  a  metrical  translation  of 
the  "  Andria'*  of  Terence.     On  the  deceasr 
of  marquis  Townsend  he  became  for  a  short 
period  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
but  was  not  re-elected,  it  is  said,  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions.      He  died  in  Mi> 
Fair,  March  2 1st,  1822.— Gent.  Mag. 

ENNIUS  (Quintus)  one  of  the  earliest  La- 
tin poets,  was  a  native  of  Calabria.  Accord- 
ing to  Silius  Italicus,  he  served  as  centurion  in 
Sardinia,  when  that  island  was  conquered  bv 
the  Romans ;  and  he  probably  remained  there 
after  the  war,  as  Cato,  the  censor,  brought  him 
from  Sardinia  to  Rome.  He  was  also  pa- 
^VKKuaed  ta;  Sci\ao  Afticanut  the  Elder,  uf* 
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lomans  of  distinction.  He  died  167 
ed  seventy.  Ennius  is  represented  as 
ie  r  of  La  tin  poetry  ;  and  be  is  thus  cha- 
ed  by  Ovid  : 

nnius  iugenio  maximus,  arte  rudis." 
jte  "  Annals"  of  Roman  history,  in 
tragedies,  comedies,  epigTams,  and  sa- 
'  which  only  fragments  remain.  These 
mblished  separately  at  Amsterdam, 
ko  ;  and  they  may  be  found  in  Mait- 
Corpus  Poetaruin. — Vosshis  de  Poet, 
Elton's  Specimens. 

'  (sir  George)  an  ingenious  and  able 

an,  was  bom  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in 

ind  received  his  academical  education 

ey  college,  Cambridge.    After  travelling 

continent  he  returned  home,  and  be- 

eminent  in  his  practice,  waa  made  pre- 

of    the    College   of    Physicians,    and 

d    by   Charles  II.      He  was  intimate 

ie  celebrated  Harvey,  whom  he  learned- 

nded  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Apologia  pro 

done  Sanguinis."  He  aim)  translated  the 

citationes  de  Generation e  Auimalium" 

great  physician  into  Latin.     He  him- 

the    author  of  "  Animadversiones  in 

ii  Thrustoni,  MD.  Diatribam  de  liespi- 

i  Usu  primario,"  1679,  &c.     He  died  in 

-W<hhI's  Fasti, 

TICK  (John)  a  miscellaneous  com- 
mas born  in  1713.  Where  he  was  edu- 
is  not  known,  nor,  although  he  styled 
f  the  rev.  John  En  tick,  AM.,  is  it  un- 
d  where  he  obtained  his  orders  or  his 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  engaged 
controversy  with  Woohrton,  against 
he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  ••  The  Evi- 
of  Christianity  proved  from  Facts," 
is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  from 
ille.  He  was  subsequently  a  school- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stepney,  and  wrote 
for  the  booksellers  who  published  in 
rs,  for  whom  he  compiled  a  •■  Naval 
'  •'  A  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
"  an  enlarged  edition  of  Mailland's 
/  of  London,  &c.  &c  In  the  latter  of 
vorks  he  inserted  a  history  of  Wilkes's 
lings  with  the  city  of  Ixmdon,  having 
ie  of  his  warmest  partizans.  He  also 
ed  a  small  Latin  and  English  Dictionary, 
English  Spelling  Dictionary,  of  which 
lumbers  were  for  some  years  sold,  and 
share  in  composing  the  new  "  Week's 
ution,"  and  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 
d  in  May  1773. — T.ysons't  Env.  of  Lond. 

IRECASTEAUX  ( d)  a  French 

i  officer  and  circumnavigator,  towards 
ose  of  the  last  century.  The  king  of 
»  gave  him  the  command  of  two  frigates, 
cherche  and  L'Esperance,  with  which 
ed  in  quest  of  the  unfortunate  M.  de  la 
ie  in  1791.  He  departed  from  Brest  on 
th  of  September,  and  died  at  sea  July 
1793.  The  squadron  proceeded  on  the 
*,  without  success  as  to  its  grand  object, 
fcer  having  sailed  round  the  world,  re- 
to  France  in  1794.  An  account  of  the 
lion  was  published  in  France,  and  trans- 
Dto  English*— Bug .  Utuu 
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EPAMINONDAS,  one  of  the  noblest  cha- 
racters recorded  in  ancient  history,  was  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Bwotia.  He  was  the  son  of 
Polymnis,  a  man  of  rank  and  family,  who  placed 
him  under  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  taught  him  philosophy  and  music.  He 
did  not  however  neglect  the  exercises  calcu- 
lated to  give  perfection  to  the  bodily  powers, 
nor  to  cultivate  the  eloquence  so  necessary  in  a 
popular  state.  The  expences  of  his  education 
exhausted  his  patrimony,  but  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  honourable  poverty,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  riches  rendered  him  inaccessible  to 
corruption  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Epaminondas  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Pelopidus, 
another  illustrious  The  ban,  who  appears  to  have 
been  his  senior,  and  was  highly  distinguished 
for  civil  and  military  talents.  They  made  a 
campaign  together  among  the  forces  sent  by 
the  The  bans  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  in  a 
battle  fought  in  this  service,  Pel  op  id  as  having 
fallen  under  a  number  of  wounds,  was  valiantly 
defended  by  Epaminondas,  who,  although 
himself  wounded,  protected  him  until  both 
were  rescued.  By  his  advice  Pelopidas  deli- 
vered the  city  of  Thebes  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  two  friends  in  con- 
junction formed  the  noble  design  of  rescuing 
their  countrymen  from  the  depravity  and  want 
of  spirit  into  which  they  had  fallen.  A  bloody 
war  was  the  immediate  consequence,  in  which 
Epaminondas,  who  commanded  the  Thebans. 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  371 
BC.  in  which  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  killed,  the  victory  being  followed  by  the  re- 
building and  repfopling  of  the  city  of  Messene. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  soon  after  taken 
from  him,  because  he  kept  the  army  in  the 
field  longer  than  authorized  by  the  laws,  but 
unmindful  of  this  treatment,  he  continued  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier,  and  signalized  him- 
self so  nobly  that,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  tho 
people  once  more  appointed  him  generalissimo. 
A  war  breaking  out  between  Elea  and  Manti- 
nea,  the  Thebans  defended  the  former  ;  and 
Epaminondas  marched  an  army  with  a  view  to 
surprise  Sparta,  but  failing  in  his  enterprise,  he 
engaged  the  enemy  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  obtained  another  signal  vic- 
tory, 363  BC,  but  was  himself  mortally 
wounded  by  a  sj>ear,  the  head  of  which 
remained  in  the  wound.  Finding  that  he  must 
die  if  it  were  extracted,  he  would  not  let  it  he 
done,  but  continued  to  give  orders  until  told 
that  the  enemy  was  defeated,  when  he  ex* 
claimed  :  "I  have  lived  long  enough  since  I 
die  unconquered  ;"  and  then  tearing  out  the 
weapon,  expired,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hi* 
age.  This  great  man  was  not  only  illustrious 
for  his  military  talents,  but  for  his  temj>e ranee, 
equity,  disinterestedness,  patriotism,  and  mo- 
deration. Swift,  in  his  Gulliver,  ranks  him 
as  one  of  the  six  great  and  just  men,  equal 
to  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  seventh. 
— Plutarch.    Corn,  Nepos. 

EPEE  (Chakles  Michael  de  l')  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  who  distinguished  himself  by  hu 
great  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching 
language*  u>  \ta*t  Vwni  &.««&  *xA  ^oc~^     xx<* 
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goras.     1!<*  is  also  said  to  have  composed  tra- 
gedies ami  treatises  oa  politics.     lJis»  skill  in 
eloquence  may  l>o   inferred  from  hi*  having 
had  for  his  pupil  the  celebrated  orator,  Gor- 
g\a*.     The   hi>tory  of  his  death  is  variously 
re-counted  :    miuiu   say  that   lie  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Ltna,  thinking  that 
the  manner  of  his  death  being  unknown,  h«* 
shcml  1  b<*  \voi>liip]*d  as  a  god  ;  and  it  i»  ad- 
ded, tli.it  a  subsequent  eruption  of  the  volcano 
ejected  one  of  his  brazen  sandals,  and  thus 
detected  and   prevented  his  design  from  suc- 
ceeding.    J  hit  this  popular  tradition  is  highly 
improbable,  and  may  be  accounted  fabulous. 
It  is  most  likely    that    he   went  to  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.     A  statue  in  ho- 
nour of  him  wns  erected  at  Agrigentum,  which 
was  afterwards    removed    to    Homo. — Diog. 
Jjiwrl.       Stanley'*    Hist,   of  Philos.      Enfield's 
AhriA^m.  of  Br  nek  r. 

KMPKllKUl  (  Const  \nt inf.  i/)  a  learned 
divine  and  Oriental  scholar  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  !!>'  was  a  native  of  Oppyck  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  educated  at  1.4-ydcii,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  l)\).  lie  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  theology  aud  Hebrew  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Uarderwyck  ;  and  in  1(5 'J7  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  Ley  den.  At  his  inaugura- 
tion he  delivered  an  oration — "  I)e  dignitate 
et  utilitate  lingua?  Hebraica'."  This  eminent 
Hebrew  ciiiic  died  in  16  IB,  not  long  aftei 
becoming  theological  professor  at  Leydcu. 
His  literary  productions  are  chiefly  Latin 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and 
writings  of  the  Rabbins  ;  and  though  not  free 
from  fault?.,  they  are  among  the  best  works  of 
the  kind,  and  are  accompanied  with  useful 
notch  at u I  ol nervations. —  Woreri.     Hiog.  I'liiv. 

KNI'lLLI)  (Wii.mam)  LLl)..  a  dissenting 
divine,  of  great  learning  and  amiable  charac- 
ter, was  horn  at  Sudbury  in  1741.  lie  was 
educated  for  the  dissenting  ministry  at  Daven- 
try,  and  in  17o.J  was  chosen  pastor  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Liverpool,  where  he  obtained 
much  notice  as  a  pleasing  preacher  and  amia- 
ble linn.  During  his  residence,  in  Liverpool, 
he  ptihltohed  two  volumes  of  "Si-rni  i:.s"  in 
rimo,  as  also  a  collection  of  "Hymns."  and 
41  Family  Prayers,"  all  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. In  1770  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  resident  tutor  and  lecturer  on  belli  s- 
lettns,  at  the  academy  at  Warrington,  where 


tuition,  which  lKjw«Tf-r  \x  £s\L  v : 
literary  occupation  exci'is.vtW.  I 
published  his  "  Ahri-i.:nect »  I-r. 
torv  of  PmJnsophv."  z  Tu>.  fc:-.  : 

my  Aw 

able  performance;  ar.d  si1-^:-1 
with  Dr  Aikin  and  other*  n  v.r 
Hi-jf^raphv.**  Id  vui*.  4:o.  il=  . 
i  njoymeut  of  the  iiijh^t  trit»ri ; 
for  his  qualities,  both  of  be*.*  v  .; 
vrraher  3d,  1797.  in  his  nuj-y 
After  his  death  his  "  Sermr-r* '  » 
ed  in  3  vols.  6*vo.  thv  >ub*cri--. 
were  exceedingly  respectable  -*z 
— Aikin\  G.  Jiirg. 

KXGKL  (J.  J.)  a  German 
who*e  writings  have  done  hxsou 
try.  He  possessed  the  happy  a. 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  a  d< 
lar  manner.  His  •■  Der  PhiV 
Welt,"  i.  e.  Philosopher  for  th 
striking  illustration  of  this  rem: 
work,  his  ■•  Ideen  tu  einer  ] 
Ideas  on  Dramatic  Art,  and  otln 
durtions,  display  the  correctnes 
and  the  sound ness  of  his  judge* 
in  1799.  I  lis  works  were  puii'i 
in  1*  vols.  8vo,  at  Leipsic,  in 
Umv. 

LNGLEFIELD  (sir  Hrxav 
last  baronet  of  an  ancient  fanul\ 
village  and  manor  of  the  sail 
Heading,  Berks,  as  early  as  1.7 
who  was  born  in  175-J,"  sucrte; 
in  the  baronetage  in  May  1780, 
tinguished  himself  in  the  field  c 
classical  scholar,  a  mathcmalici 
and  mi  antiquary.  In  176tf  h 
fellow  of  the  I\n\al  Society,  an 
lowing  i,f  that  of  the  Autiqua: 
latter  he  was  Ion,;  an  active  an 
her,  as  is  evinced  by  his  mime 
tions  to  the  Arch;iol«^in.  lies 
various  pa}»ers  in  the"  I'hilosnp 
tions,  and  the  Transact  ions  of  tl 
ciety,  (of  which  he  was  also ; 
published  •'  Tables  of  thoapparex 
Comet  of  lool,'*  and  another  i 
Heteriuinationof  the  ( )rl»it.-»  of  Co 
to  I'oscoiich  and  Do  la  Place1."  • 
Walk  through  Southampton,"  i 
its  antiquities,  iJvo,  1801  ;  ••  A 
the  principal  Picturesque  I  It  >  ami 
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l  vols.  4to,  by  Upton  ;  that  of  Heyne,  1776, 
Jvo  ;  and  that  of  Schweighauser,  1798, 6  vols. 
Jvo.  The y  have  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  the  ablest  English  version  being  that 
9f  Airs.  Carter,  published  in  1758,  with  notes. 
— Brucker.  Arriaru  Saxii  Onotn. 

EPICURUS,  one  of    the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  after  his  name,  was  born  at  Gar- 
gettus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  109th  Olyinpia,  or  344  BC. 
His  parents  were  of  honourable  descent,  but 
being  reduced  to  poverty,  were  sent  with  a 
colony  of  2000  citizens,  to  Samos,  where  his 
father  kept  a  school.      He  appears  to  have 
early  imbibed  a  taste  for  learning,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  removed  to  Athens,  in  order 
to  cultivate  it  to  greater  advantage,  and  stu- 
died assiduously  there  for  five  years.     Having 
matured  his  system  of  philosophy  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  he  opened  a  school  at  Mitylene, 
whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Lampsacus, 
and  finally  to  Athens.     Finding  every  conve- 
nient building  occupied,  he  purchased  a  plea- 
sant garden,  in  which  he  passed  his  time  with 
his  friends  in  great  tranquillity,  and  taught  his 
system  to  a  numerous  body  of  disciples.  Hence 
the  Epicureans  are  entitled  the  Philosophers 
of  the  Garden,  in  which  the  disciples  all  lived 
in  common  with  their  master,  each  contribut- 
ing, according  to  his  means  and  inclination,  to 
the  frugal  support  of  the  whole.    Cicero  de- 
scribes the  friendship  of  the  Epicurean  frater- 
nity as  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  kept  up  by  the  members 
even  in  his  own  days.     The  conduct  of  Epi- 
curus, according  to  the  confession  of  his  most 
candid  enemies,  was  very  moral  and  abste- 
mious, and  he  inculcated  upon  his  followers 
the  purest  manners  and  the  strictest  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  as  the  best  means  of  en- 
joying a  tranquil  and  happy  life.     Through  the 
intenseness  of  his  application,  his  constitution 
became  enfeebled   towards    the  close  of  his 
days,  but  he  reached  his  seventy-third  year, 
and  when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  be- 
queathed his  garden  and  buildings  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Hermachus,  and  after  him,  to  the  suc- 
ceeding professors  of  his  philosophy.  No  per- 
son's memory  was  ever  held  in  higher  respect 
by   his  followers  than  that  of  Epicurus.     So 
implicit  was  their  submission  to  his  decisions, 
that  they  never  sought  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  modify   his  doctrine  ;    in   consequence  of 
which  his  school  was  never  divided,  and  his 
disciples  formed  a  philosophical  republic,  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  disputes  and  misunder- 
standing.   It  is  impossible  to  supply   a  due 
notion  of  the  system  of  Epicurus,  in  a  brief 
article  of  this  nature ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  he  deemed  philosophy  the   exercise  of 
reason  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  a  happy 
life,  and  maintained  that  the  end  of  all  specula- 
tion ought  to  be  to  enable  men  to  judge  with 
certainty  what  is  to  be  chosen  and  what  avoided 
to  secure  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.     The  adoption  of  the  word  pleasure  for 
the  name  of  this  consummation,  has,  from  his 
•wn  time  to  the  present,  exposed  the  system  of 
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Epicurus  to  excessive  reproach ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  name  of  his  sect  has  very  inconectiy 
become  a  proverbial  expression  for  laxity  of 
principle   and  gross  sensuality.     ATI  of  this 
which  is  not  mere  calumny,  may  be  attributed 
to  the   licentious  conduct  of  many  professed 
votaries,  who,  as  ably  shown  by  Gassendi  and 
BayK  have  affected  to  follow  his  system,  be- 
cause, from  the  latitude  given  to  the  expression, 
pleasure,  it  might  be  made  to  form  a  more 
plausible  shelter  for  their  vices  than  any  other. 
His  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  providence  has 
more  reasonably  exposed  him  to  the  charge  ot 
impiety,   especially  as  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  in  admitting  the  existence  of  the  Gods, 
while   he  carefully  deprives   them   of  every 
essential  character  of  divinity,  either  as  creators 
or  preservers,    he  only  sought  to  avoid  the 
odium  and  punishment  of  an  open  avowal  of 
atheism.      The  physical  system  of  Epicurus 
may  be  acquired  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
poetry   of    Lucretius  ;    like   all    the    atomic 
theories,  it  exhibits  invincible  difficulties  and 
great  ingenuity.     One  of  the  charges  against 
this  eminent  person,  of  being  an  enemy  to 
liberal  studies  and  manly  pursuits,  is  as  un- 
merited as  the  imputation  of  immorality.    On 
the  contrary,  although  he  thought  that  nothing 
deserved  the  name  of  learning  which  was  not 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  life,  he  wrote 
a  greater  number  of  books  than  any  other 
Grecian  philosopher.      The  only  remains  of 
these,  however,  which  have  reached  our  times, 
are  to  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  a 
few  fragments  collected  from  ancient  writers, 
by  Garaendi.      A   very   clear  and    succinct 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  (cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  ideal,  or 
purely  intellectual  systems  of  antiquity,)  may 
be  gained  from  Dr  Enfield's  Abridgment  of 
Brucker.— Diog.  Laert.    Bayle.    Ehjield't  Hut. 
of  PhiL*.     Aikin't  G.  Diet. 

EPIMENIDES,  a  Cretan  philosopher  or 
mystic,  who  flourished  about  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Many  marvellous 
tales  are  related  of  him,  as  that  he  slept  fifty 
years  at  one  time,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  thought  so  highly 
of  by  the  Athenians,  that  they  sent  for  him  to 
Athens  to  perform  a  lustration,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  which  conduct  was  highly  dis- 
approved by  Solon.  That  philosopher  possibly 
discovered  what  was  probably  the  fact,  that  he 
largely  mingled  enthusiasm  with  imposture. 
Laertius  enumerates  a  variety  of  pieces  written 
by  Epimenides,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  and 
among  them  one  on  "Oracles  and  Responses,0 
from  which  St  Paul  is  said  to  have  taken  his 

?uotation  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  wherein  the 
Cretans  are  denominated  "liars,  evil  beasts, 
and  slow  bellies." — Diog.' Lacrt.  Brucker. 
Stanley.  ■ 

EPINE  (Francesca  Margarita  dk  l') 
an  Italian  singer,  who  performed  the  principal 
part  in  the  operas  at  London  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  •  Ii  was  in  order  to  reconcile 
her  accommodation  with  that  of  the  audience, 
that,  in  1707,  the  whimsical  < 
by   Addison  in  tkafsf 
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vix :  the  allowing  her  part,  and  that  of  Urbani, 
10  l*e  performed  in  Italian,  while  the  rest  of  the 
opera  w.-i  executed  in  English.  —  Iiiog,  Diet, 
Mas. 

KP1PH  ANIL'S,  bishop  of  Salamisiu  Cyprus, 
in  the  fourth  century,     lie  was  born   in    the 
neighbourhood  of  Ueutheropolis   in  Palestine, 
about  o'«M,  and  ap;>cars  to  have  been  educated 
in  Egypt,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Gnostics.     At  length  he  left  those  here- 
tics, and    becoming   an   ascetic,   returned   to 
Pales-tine,   and  adopted  the   discipline  of   St 
Hil.irion,  the   founder  of  uionachism   in  that 
country.     Kpiphanius  erected  a  monastery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  over  which  he  presided 
till  he  was  clock  d  to  the  see  of  Salami*  in  367. 
In  ,3yi    he   commenced    a  controversy   with 
Jihn    l-ishop   of  Jerusalem,     relative   to   the 
opinions  of   Origen,    which    Kpiphanius  con- 
demned.    In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  as  in 
otheisiu  which  he  was  involved,  he  displayed 
more  zeal  than  charity  or  prudence,  particularly 
when  in  the  height  of  las  resentmeut  against 
the  favourers  of  Origeu,  he  sent  word  to  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  who  requested    his  prayers 
for  her  son  Thcodosius,  who  was  ill,   that  the 
prince  should  not  die,  provided  she  would  dis- 
card  the   heretics   who   enjoyed  the  imperial 
patronage.     Kpiphanius  died  in  402  or  403, 
on  returning  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,   but  deficient 
in  judgment  and  accuracy.     His  work  entitled 
"Panarion,"  against  heresies,   is  reckoned   as 
a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  but  the  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  of  the  author  as  to  facta 
and  opinions,  deducts  much  from  its  authority. 
'Hie  best  edition  of  the  writings  of  Kpiphanius 
is  that  of  Petavius,  Paris,  2  vols,  folio  ;  reprinted 
at  Cologne,  in  1 68^. — Dupin,  Moreri.  Atkins 
Gen.  Iliog. 

KPlPHAXll'S  SCIIOLASTICUS.  an 
Italian  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  at  whose 
request  he  translated  into  Latin  the  histories 
of  Sozomen,  Socrates,  and  Theodoret ;  as  he 
likewise  did  those  of  other  Greek  writers,  but 
with  more  fidelity  than  elegauce. — Cave.  Moreri. 
EP1SC0PIUS  (Simon)  a  learned  Dutch 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Arminian  sect,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1583.  He  was  educated 
at  Ley  den,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  MA. 
in  16(H)  ;  but  in  consequence  of  siding  with 
Arminius  against  Gomarus,  he  could  not  obtain 
ordination  until  1610.  In  1611  he  was  one 
of  the  deputies  at  the  conference  held  at  the 
Hague,  between  six  ante -remonstrant,  and  six 
remonstrant  ministers,  and  argued  ably  for  his 
party.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  at  Ley  den,  but  at  the 
famous  Synod  at  Dort  in  nil  B,  he  was  excom- 
municated  by  the  Calvinistie  party,  under 
the  sinister  influence  of  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  an.l  with  the  other  Arminian  divines 
banished  from  the  territories*  of  the  repub- 
lic. They  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  controversial  worl.s  i  i 
exposure  of  the  wyisuct  o*  *V<i  S,hw&      Ou 
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the  death  of  prince  Maurice  in  16vSf  t:«>  Ar- 
tuinianswere  allowed  to  return  to  1  IvJil.i,  ;ri 
Kpiscopius  was  chosen  minister  of  the  ir\-.-:> 
strant  church  of  Rotterdam,  and  h^o  ■.::■! 
married.  After  remaiuing  some  \e:»;s  u:..t> 
lestcd,  the  Arminians  ventured  to  fcu&«l  s 
college  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  I.f i*  -■; i'-s 
became  principal,  and  so  continued  antii  lis 
death  in  1 634.  He  was  a  man  oi  n;!i~  ati 
extensive  learning,  and  a  very  elcquci.t  a:<i 
able  defender  and  ex}K>sitor  of  the  sy?ti*rc  c 
Arroinius.  His  works,  consisting  tf.  V^s.. 
mentaries,  Theological  Institutions,  Contorrr 
sial  Treatises,  C»:c.  forovng  two  vclurcr*  a 
folio,  were  edited  by  Curcellarus  in  !<>.> 
who  has  prefixed  to  them  a  life  of  the  author^ 
havle.     Moreri.      Moyheim  Hist.  Kecta. 

EP1TIXCANUS,  a  Greek  or  Ruaa 
sculptor  of  gems,  whose  name  is  found  gd:*i 
of  his  productions,  one  of  which  is  a  bead  o 
Marcellug,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  C«ar 
aud  the  other  a  figure  of  Germanicu5,  withifci 
latter  of  whom  the  artist  was  probably  c-v 
temporary.  Representations  of  these"  gre. 
have  been  engraved  by  Fulvius  I'rwnu*.  : 
his  Imagines  Yirorum  lllu&trium — Abetter. 
PittorictK 

ERASISTRATUS,  a  physician  of  gw 
reputation  among  the  ancients,  is  soppott 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cea  s 
Ceos.  He  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Cbn 
sippus,  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  attaint 
great  eminence  in  his  profession,  in  the  burtl 
century  BC.  His  fame  acquired  lam  the  no 
tice  of  Seleucua  Nicenor,  king  of  Syria,  i 
whose  court  he  is  said  to  hare  discovered  & 
love  of  his  son,  Antiochus,  for  his  mother  it 
law,  Stratonice,  by  feeling  his  poise  m  U 
presence.  He  may  he  considered  the  fell* 
of  anatomical  science,  at  least  conjoindy  *«! 
Hierophilus,  it  being  clearly  established  tan 
liefore  the  time  of  thebe  physicians,  do  oo 
dared  to  di>sect  human  bodies.  The  Ptok 
roiea,  especially  Soter  and  Philadelpus,  <Wi 
cated  the  bodies  of  malefactors  to  this  purpc* 
of  which  opportunity  the  physicians  in  qorf 
tion  eagerl)  availed  themselves.  To  what  ei 
tent  these  discoveries  were  carried  it  is  k 
easy  to  ascertain,  but  they  were  the  first  wh 
accurately  dissected  the  human  brain,  whk 
Erasistratus  described  minutely,  and  infrrre 
to  be  the  common  sensorium.  From  the  fa* 
menu  of  Ids  writings  to  be  found  in  Galea  aa 
Aureleanus,  it  appears  that  he  wrote  an  ah 
treatise  on  the  dropsy,  and  he  was  abo  d 
author  of  various  other  treatises  on  the  <fc 
orders  incident  to  the  human  frame.  Havn 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  auffeni 
severely  from  an  ulcer  in  his  foot,  he  is  said  1 
have  terminated  his  existence  by  swallows 
the  juice  of  hemlock. — lines'  Cyclop 

ERASMUS  (Desiderius)  a  celebrmti 
Dutch  scholar,  who  contributed  greatly  to  tl 
revival  of  learning  at  the  period  of  the  Reform 
tiou.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  14c 
His  father,  Gerard,  a  native  of  Tergou,  hi 
f.med  a  connexion  with  Margaret*  t! 
daughter  of  a  physician  of  Swenbergen,  whe 
^YAirci.  Yrevented  from  marrying;  and  by  a 
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he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Erasmus,  the  sole 
survivor,  was  the  younger.      Gerard  went  to 
Home,  where  he  took   holy  orders,   in  conse- 
quence of  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  his 
mistress,  whence  Erasmus  has  beeu  improperly 
called   the  sou  of  a  priest.     Young   Gerard, 
which  was  his  first  appellation,  was  sent  to 
school  at  Daventer,  at  the  age  of  nine ;  and 
wheu  he    was  thirteen   he  lost    his  mother, 
whose  death  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  his 
father.     He  was  now  left  in  charge   to  three 
guardians,   who  proved   false  to   their   trust, 
and  removed  him  from  school,  where  he  had 
made   great    proficiency,    t:  eating    him    with 
harshness,  in  order  to  induce  htm  to  take  the 
vows  of  religion,  that  they  might  embezzle  his 
property.     They   succeeded   in  their    object; 
for,  after  being  removed  from  one  convent  to 
another,  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  among  the 
canons  regular  at  Stein,   near  Tergou,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.     He  now,  in  compliance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  his  literary  contemporaries, 
took  the   classical    appellation   of   Desiderius 
Erasmus,  the  former  being  the  Latin,  and  the 
latter  the  Greek,  translation  of  the  German  term 
gerfutrd,  which  signifies  amiable*     After  a  few 
years'  residence  in  his  convent,  not  finding  the 
situation  agreeable  to  his  taste,  he  obtained 
leave  from  his  superior  to  live  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray ;  and   in    1 492    he    took 
priest's  orders.    Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  in  the  college  of  Montaign.     He  sup- 
ported himself  by  giving  private  lectures,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  some  Englishmen,  who 
persuaded  him  to  visit  England.  He  went  there 
in  1497,  and  passed  some  time  with  great  satis* 
faction,  and  on  this  occasion  ho  formed  an 
intimacy    with    Colet,  Grocyn,   Sir    Thomas 
More,  and  other  literary  men.     Refore  the  end 
of  the  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Orleans.     At  Paris,  in  1498,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;   and  such  u  as   his  anxiety  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  that  in  writing  to  a  friend 
he  says  :   "  Statimque  ut  pecuniam  accepero, 
G  rax:  os  primum  auctores,deinde  Testes  emam :" 
— As  soon  as  I  get  money,  I  will  buy  first  Greek 
books  and  then  clothes.  At  this  period  he  began 
printing  his  collection  of  proverbs,  "  Adagia," 
published  about  two  years  afterwards.     I  le  now 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  rather 
however  as  a  branch  of  science  necessary  to  be 
acquired,  than  as  a  professional  pursuit.    Some 
years  passed  away  in  occasional  residence  at 
London,  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Lou  vain,  during 
which  time  he  published  his  valuable  treatise 
**De  Copia  Verborum,"  and  his  "  Enchiridion 
Mil  ids  Christiani.9*      In   1508  he  went  into 
Italy  ;  and  after  staying  some  time  at  Bologna, 
he  visited  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  places. 
At  Sienna  he  instructed  in  classical  literature 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,   who  was    a 
natural  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  His  talents 
were  highly  appreciated  at  Home,  and  some  of 
the  great  churchmen  wished  much  to  retain 
among  them  so  valuable  an  advocate  for  the 
Romish  hierarchy.     A  letter  which   Erasmus 
wrote  from  Rome   to  a  fry  n  1,  will  afford  an 
tnttieninj  extract.  It  r*L»tt*  d»c  c ire umau.it es 
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of  a  visit  which  he  mad*  to  cardinal  Dominic 
Grim  run,  who  had  tent  him  an  invitation   by 
the    celebrated  Peter    Hemho. — **As  he  hud 
invited  me  once  or  twice  to  come  and  see  him, 
feeling  my  unfitness  to  pay  court  to  great  per- 
sonages,  1  went  thither  more  because  I  was 
ashamed  to  refuse  hiin  than  out  of  inclination. 
There  was  no  creature  before  the  house,  nor  in 
the  poich.     It  was  after  dinner  ;  and  1  ordered 
my  bervant  to  take  care  of  my  horse,  and  passed 
on  alone.     I  saw  nobody  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  rooms  through  which  I  went,  nor  did 
I  find  any  door  fastened,  so   that  I  admired 
this  solitude.     At  last  I  came  to  the  farthest 
apartment,  where  I  found  a  Greek  physician, 
in  I  supposed,  by  the  tonsure  of  his  head  ;  and 
he  guarded  an  open  door.     I  enquired  if  the 
cardinal  was  engaged  ?  an.d  he  answered  that 
he  had  some  gentlemen  with  him.     As  I  said 
no  more,  he  asked  what  I  wanted.   •  1  wished/ 
said   I,  '  to  have  paid  mv  resjvects  to  the  car- 
dinal if  he  had  been  at  leisure  ;  but  since  he  is 
busy,  I  will  come  aud  see  him  another  time.' 
Ad  I  was  going  away,  I  stopped  to  look  out  of 
a  window,    when  the   Greek  demanded  if  I 
would  leave  any  message,  and  on  my  declining 
to  do  so,  he  a*ked  my  name,  and  I  told  it. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  went  in,  unknown 
to  me,  and  came  back  forthwith  to  tell  me  that 
I  must  not  go  away.      Within  a  minute  after, 
I  was  called  ;  and  the  cardinal  did  not  receivo 
me  as  a  person  of  his  rank  might  have  beeu 
expected  to  have  received  so  mean  an  individual 
as  myself,  but  as  he  would  have  received  one 
of  bis  colleagues.     Ho  ordered  a  seat  to  bo 
brought  for  me,  and  we  conversed  together 
above  two  hours.     Nor  would  he  allow  me  to 
take  off  my  hat,  which  was  a  wonderful  com- 
pliment  from    a  man    of   his  great  dignity. 
Among  other  things  relating  to  learning,  no 
told  me  he  designed  to  erect  a  library.     Ha 
exhorted  me  not  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  a 
place  where  ingenious  men  were  sure  to  be 
encouraged.     I  le  offered  me  a  residence  in  his 
house,  saying  that  the  air  of  Rome,  which  was 
bland  ana  tepid,  would  suit  my  constitution, 
and  that  his  palace  was  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  city,  having  been  built  there  by  the 
pope  for  that  reason.     After  much  discourse, 
he  called  his  nephew,  who  was  an  archbishop, 
and  was  possessed  of  fine,  natural  talent*,  and 
on  my  ottering  to  rise,  he  prevented  me,  saying 
the  scholar  ought  to  stand  before   his  numter. 
Then  he  showed  me  his  library  All  I  of  atilhois 
in  various  language*.      If  1   had  known  him 
sooner  1  should  never  have  lift  Home,  when*  I 
have  found  more  favour  than  1  dtwived)   but 
I  had  previously  resolved  on  |£t»iii|«(  and  It  **m 
no  longer  in  mv  power  to  »U),      As  stmn  as  I 
told  him  that  lU  king  of  r.iiyUml  had  sent  fur 
me,  he  ceased  from  pirs-lny  me."     Ho  wi'Mt 
soon   after  to   England ,  whm«    hu    **«  vwH 
received  by  Henry   VIII,  and  patiouued  by 
archbishop    Warham ,     Iml      llw     pet  uninty 
favours  of  the  English  did  nut  dw  tu-ilil  to  ihw 
national  liberality,  or  keep  ham   mih  Ihu  v% 
pecutions  of  Erasmus,     ll«»    was,    Uuvuwi, 
honoured  with  the  friendship  t»f  *w    I  Uuiua* 
Mow,  with  who*  to  i%*v&»*  * *  •»* 
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in  whose  house  he  wrote  the  ingenious  satire, 
entitled  "  Encomium  Moria?,"  The  Eulogy  of 
Folly.  JUshop  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  piocured  for  him  the 
Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  Greek  literature.  He  is 
•aid  also  to  have  had  a  living  bestowed 
on  him  ;  but  probably  disappointed  at  the 
parsimonious  patronage  he  experienced,  he 
returned  in  1514  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
visited,  by  invitation,  the  court  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  couusellor,  with  a  salary.  In  1516 
be  published  at  Basil  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes.  Basil  was  subsequently  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  where  many  of 
hi*  works  were  printed,  by  Frobenius.  Among 
th.se  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome, 
ma  undertaking  which  occupied  him  ten  years. 
In  1522  appeared  the  most  popular  production 
of  his  pen,  his  Latin  "  Colloquies,"  or  Dia- 
logues, which,  though  professedly  designed  as 
exercises  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  abound 
in  striking  and  liberal  remarks  on  imjMjrtant 
topics,  tending  to  expose  prevalent  su|>ersti- 
tions.  They  were  read  and  praised  by  the 
friends  of  the  nascent  reformation  in  the  church, 
and  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  violent 
displeasure  of  the  bigots  of  the  catholic  faith. 
In  1524  Erasmus  published  his  treatise  "  De 
Libero  Arbitrio,"  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Luther,  on  predestination.  This  work 
occasioned  an  open  breach  between  these  two 
great  men,  whose  characters  and  objects  were 
extremely  dissimilar.  Erasmus  was  next 
engaged  in  a  controversy  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  A  sect  of  Ciceronian*  had  arisen, 
principally  amoug  the  Italian  literati,  who 
objected  to  the  use  of  any  word  in  Latin  com- 
position which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Cicero.  Against  this  piece  of  pedantry  he 
wrote  a  dialogue,  entitled  "  Ciceronian  us," 
published  in  1528.  The  violent  and  disgraceful 
warmth  which  his  antagonists  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  literary 
animosity.  -  Erasmus,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  real  sentiments,  thought  proper  to 
adhere  to  the  church  of  Rome,  withdrew  from 
Basil  to  Friburg  in  1529,  in  consequence  of  the 
public  change  of  religion  in  the  city  where  lie 
had  so  long  resided  ;  but,  attached  to  it  by  his 
literary  associations,  he  returned  thither  in  1535. 
His  steadfastness  to  the  catholic  cause  would 
probably  have  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's 
hat,  but  this  promotion  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  July  12th,  1536.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen.  And  the  people  of  Rotterdam 
erected  in  the  great  square  a  bronze  statue, 
with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  their 
illustrious  townsman.  The  works  of  Erasmus, 
besides  those  mentioned,  consist  of  Latin  trans- 
lations from  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  and  ot\\et  Cj\««Y  autaro*  \  ^ravsv- 
matical  and  phy\o\ogvca\  ttaic\*\  vWTO%»  ^R~ 
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editiou  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  was  published 
by  Le  Clerc,  Ley  den,  1703,  10  vols,  fobs, 
with  a  biographical  memoir. — Battle.  Jortii't 
Life  of  Erasmus*      Butler's  Life* 

ERASTUS  or  LIEBER  (tfioMAS/  a  nan* 
of  Auggenen,  in  Baden  Durlach,  born  in  \Wtk 
Like  many  eminent  scholars  of  bis  timf,  be 
united  the  study  of  medicine  with  that  •£ 
divinity,  and  distinguished  liimself  amoog  the 
polemics  of  the  day.  Having  received  tht 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Basil,  he  aftrr- 
wards  spent  ten  years  in  Italy,  graduating  m 
the  university  of  Bologna.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  Frederic  III,  Elector  Palatine,  re- 
ceived him  at  his  court  in  <|ua)ity  of  first  phy- 
sician, and  secured  his  election  to  the  chair  cf 
the  professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg,  la 
the  celebrated  controversy  with  the  divines  <i 
Wittenberg,  he  coutended  with  much  eloquence 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  mai> 
taiuing  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word* 
"  flesh  and  blood,"  as  u*ed  in  the  instituuoo 
of  the  Eucharist.  Of  his  polemical  writing 
the  one  by  which  he  is  most  known  U  la* 
treatise  "  De  Excommunicatione  Ecclesiastic*, '' 
in  which  he  denies  the  power  of  the  church  » 
extend  its  censures  beyond  this  life,  and 
maintains  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  cases  of  discipline.  This  work,  which  wu 
not  published  till  after  his  decease,  excited  aa 
almost  equal  degree  of  indignation  among  bod 
catholics  and  protestanta,  those  who  embraces' 
his  opinions  being  stigmatized  by  both  paroei 
under  the  name  of  Erastians.  His  professuoal 
writings  are  numerous,  and  marked  by  the  good 
sense  and  ability  with  which  he  overturn 
some  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  Paracebm. 
In  1581  he  returned  to  Basil,  on  being  chosrt 
professor  in  that  university,  and  died  there  is 
1588. — Melchwr  Adam.    Preherl  Theatrmm. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  learned  Greek,  a 
native  of  Cyrene,  an  historian*  philosopher, 
and  poet.  Ptolemy  Euergetee,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  placed  the  Alexandria 
Library  under  his  superintendence,  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  Thebau  kings  of  Egypt,  a  succession  taken 
no  notice  of  by  Manetho,  to  whose  chronology 
his  system  is  by  many  preferred.  He  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  method  of  measuring  the 
circumference  of  the  earth*  Some  fragments 
of  his  writings  were  printed  in  1672,  at  Oxford, 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  his  only  entire  treatise  that 
remains  is  a  description  and  fabulous  account 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  his  other  works, 
Fabricius  and  Vossius  furnish  a  catalogue. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  194  BC 
and  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  voluntary 
starvation,  through  grief  at  his  total  lost  of 
sight. — Suidas.     Vossius  d*  Hist.  Gnrc. 

ERCELDOUNE  (Thomas  op)  or  Thomas 
the   Rhymer,  an  Anglo-Norman   or  Scottish 
bard,  or  minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  century 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Sir 
^t^vtcvqJ'  a  ooetical  work  of  which  there  are 
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notes  and  illustration*  ;  and  two  fragment!  of 
the  story  in  Norman  French  are  in  the  library 
of  Francis  Douce,  esq. — Edit. 

ERCILLA-Y-ZUNIGA  (Alonzo  de)  a 
celebrated  heroic  poet,  who  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1553.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  noble 
family,  followed  the  law  as  a  profession  ;  and 
his  mother,  who  was  also  of  noble  descent, 
becoming  a  widow  while  he  was  young,  was 
received  into  the  household  of  the  queen  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  made  page  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  Philip  II,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  visit  to  England  to  espouse  queen  Mary. 
Ercilla  was  in  this  country  when  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  of 
Arauco,  a  district  of  Chili  in  South  America, 
then  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  He  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  military  service,  having 
fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  and  he  now 
joined  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  the  Arau- 
canians.  In  the  subsequent  war  against  that 
Indian  people  he  was  personally  engaged 
throughout ;  and  he  seems  to  have  contracted 
a  strong  admiration  of  their  courage  and  love 
of  liberty,  though  obliged  to  employ  his  sword 
against  them.  The  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
called  forth  the  powers  of  his  genius,  which  he 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  his  famous 
heroic  or  romantic  poem,  the  "  Araucana," 
the  earlier  parts  of  which  were  written  during 
ins  campaigns  ;  and  it  is  said  that  for  want  of 

Ciper  he  was  forced  to  inscribe  his  verses  on 
ather.  The  poem  was  published  in  three 
parts,  the  first  and  second  in  1577  and  1578, 
and  the  complete  work  in  1590.  It  comprises 
thirty-seven  cantos ;  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  adventures,  not  connected  by  any  regular 
fable.  The  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the 
style  is  often  flowing  and  spirited,  but  the 
whole  is  possessed  of  too  little  interest  to 
reward  the  patience  of  the  general  reader. 
Ercilla*  after  narrowly  escaping  being  punished 
with  death  for  a  supposed  mutiny,  returned  to 
Spain.  His  subsequent  adventures  are  obscure 
and  unimportant ;  and  the  time  of  his  decease 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  living  in  1596. — 
Aikint  G.  Biog.  Notes  to  Haylty's  Essay  on 
Epic  Pot  try. 

ERCKER  or  ERCKERN  (Lazarus)  a 
German  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol ; 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  describing  the 
art  of  working  mines,  and  assaying  metals  as  it 
was  practised  in  his  time.  An  improved 
edition  of  his  book  was  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  167S,  folio,  entitled  "  Aula  Subterranea ; 
sive  Unterirdische  Hofhaltung  von  Metallen 
and  Mineralien,"  with  plates.  This  appears 
to  have  long  been  a  popular  manual  of  metal- 
lurgy.— Nouv.  Diet.  //iff. 

ERDESWICKE  (Sampson)  an  English 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Erdeswicke, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  born  at  Sandon  in  that  county,  and 
studied  at  Brazen-nose  College  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  1553  and  1554.  On  finishing 
his  academical  studies  he  returned  to  Sandon,  I  i 
where  be  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  \ 
Bioo.  Dict^-No.  XLVL 
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researches.  He  died  in  1603,  leaving  behind 
him  in  manuscript  "  a  Short  View  of  Stafford- 
shire, containing  the  Antiquities  of  the  same 
County,"  which  is  now  incorporated  in  Shaw's 
History  of  Staffordshire.  There  are  two  copies 
of  the  original  in  die  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the  Museum  are 
also  some  MS.  collections  by  him,  of  genealo- 
gies, monuments,  arms,  occ. — Athen,  Oxam, 
Gough't  Topography. 

ERIGENA  (John  Scotus).  The  birth-place 
of  this  eminent  scholar  and  metaphysician  has 
been  disputed,  notwithstanding  the  patronymic 
usually  affixed  to  bis  name.  Wales,  and  even 
Ireland,  have  advanced  claims  to  the  honour  of 
his  birth,  although  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  predominate  in  favour  of  Ayrshire  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  however  well  ascertained,  that 
quitting  his  native  country,  wherever  it  might 
be,  at  an  early  age,  he  visited  Greece,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  as  well  as  classical 
literature,  and  became  no  mean  proficient  in 
logic  and  philosophy.  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  France,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  the  production  of  some  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  church  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
impugned  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiatioo 
and  predestination.  Wemlo,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Floras, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Lyons,  wrote  against  him 
with  much  acerbity.  But  his  grand  offence 
was  the  translating  into  Latin  a  pretended  work 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  supposed  first 
Christian  preacher  in  France.  Many  passages 
in  this  treatise,  although  popular  among  the 
clergy  of  the  east,  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  a  peremptory 
order  from  pope  Nicholas  to  Charles,  com. 
manding  the  immediate  transmission  of  the 
culprit  to  Rome,  induced  that  monarch  to  wink 
at  his  escape  into  England,  in  preference  to 
delivering  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
papal  see.  Alfred  the  Great,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws,  and 
furthering  the  introduction  of  learning  into  bis 
kingdom,  according  to  Drs  Cave  and  Tanner, 
received  Erigena  gladly,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  lately  founded  by  him 
in  Oxford,  then  called  the  "  King's  Hall/'  and 
now  more  generally  known  as  Brazen- nose  col- 
lege, over  the  hall  door  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  busts  reputed  to  be  those  of  their  royal 
founder  and  Erigena.  Here,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  he  continued  to  lecture  in  ma- 
thematics, logic,  and  astronomy,  about  the  year 
879 ;  but  after  a  residence  of  little  more  than 
three  years,  disputes  arising,  traditionally  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline, he  gate  up  his  professorship  and  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Malmeabury,  where  he  again 
superintended  a  number  of  pupils,  whom  the 
fame  of  his  learning  had  drawn  to  him.  The 
time  of  his  decease,  or  rather  murder,  far  he  is 
said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  his 
scholars,  with  the  iron  tt^le*  at  WdbSsst  <feas*> 
in  use  (ox  wrvtax^,  Sa  twucrosVi  «»&*&.  %a^»Kwt 
occurteA  Va  ito*  ws%  «*  V  «**,  %afc^»&\  *>  ^ 
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in  whose  house  lie  wrote  the  ingenious  satire, 
entitled  "  Encomium  Moria;,"  The  Eulogy  of 
Folly.  Bishop  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  procured  for  him  the 
Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  Greek  literature.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  had  a  living  bestowed 
on  him  ;  but  probably  disappointed  at  the 
parsimouious  patronage  he  experienced,  he 
returned  in  1514  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
visited,  by  invitation,  the  court  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  couusellor,  with  a  salary.  In  1516 
he  published  at  Basil  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes.  Basil  was  subsequently  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  where  many  of 
hi h  works  were  printed ,  by  Frobenius.  Among 
th.se  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome, 
ma  undertaking  which  occupied  him  ten  years. 
In  1522  appeared  the  most  ]K>pular  production 
of  his  pen,  his  Latin  "  Colloquies,"  or  Dia- 
logues, which,  though  professedly  designed  as 
exercises  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  abound 
in  striking  aud  liberal  remarks  on  important 
topics,  tending  to  expose  prevalent  supersti- 
tions. They  were  read  and  praised  by  the 
friends  of  the  nascent  reformation  in  the  church, 
and  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  violent 
displeasure  of  the  bigots  of  the  catholic  faith. 
In  1524  Erasmus  published  his  treatise  "  De 
Iibero  Arbitrio,"  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Luther,  on  predestination.  This  work 
occasioned  an  open  breach  between  these  two 
great  men,  whose  characters  and  objects  were 
extremely  dissimilar.  Erasmus  was  next 
engaged  in  a  controversy  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  A  sect  of  Ciceronian*  had  arisen, 
principally  amoug  the  Italian  literati,  who 
objected  to  the  use  of  any  word  in  Latin  com- 
position which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Cicero.  Against  this  piece  of  pedantry  he 
wrote  a  dialogue,  entitled  "  Ciceronian  us," 
published  in  1528.  The  violent  and  disgraceful 
warmth  which  his  antagonists  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  literary 
animosity.  •  Erasmus,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  liis  real  sentiments,  thought  proper  to 
adhere  to  die  church  of  Rome,  withdrew  from 
Basil  to  Friburg  in  1529,  in  consequence  of  the 
public  change  of  religion  in  the  city  where  he 
had  so  long  resided  ;  but,  attached  to  it  by  his 
literary  associations,  he  returned  thither  in  1535. 
liis  steadfastness  to  the  catholic  cause  would 
probably  have  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's 
hat,  but  this  promotion  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  July  12th,  1536.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen.  And  the  people  of  Rotterdam 
erected  in  the  great  square  a  bronze  statue, 
with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  their 
illustrious  townsman.  The  works  of  Erasmus, 
besides  those  mentioned,  consist  of  Latin  trans- 
lations from  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  and  other  Greek  authors;  gram- 
matical and  phylological  tracts;  poems,  de- 
mons, and  oration*  \  *;q?Y&  on.  c&wixwtiT- 
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edition  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  was  publish* 
by  Le  Clerc,  Leyden,  1703,  10  vols.  foh< 
with  a  biographical  memoir. — Battle.  Jortin 
Lift  of  Erasmus.     Butler's  Life. 

ERASTUS  or  LIEBER  (Thomas,  a  natiy 
of  Auggenen,  in  Baden  Durlach,  born  in  152. 
Like  many  eminent  scholars  of  bis  time,  h 
united  the  study  of  medicine  with  that  c 
divinity,  and  distinguished  himself  among  th 
polemics  of  die  day.  Having  received  th 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Basil,  he  aftei 
wards  spent  ten  years  in  Italy,  graduating  i 
the  university  of  Bologna.  On  his  return  t 
Germany,  Frederic  III,  Elector  Palatine,  re 
ceived  him  at  his  court  in  quality  of  fin»t  phj 
sician,  and  secured  his  election  to  the  chair  < 
the  professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg.  I 
the  celebrated  controversy  with  the  divines  < 
Wittenberg,  he  coutended  with  much  eloquenc 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  mair 
taining  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  won! 
"  flesh  and  blood,"  as  used  in  the  institutio 
of  the  Eucharist.  Of  his  polemical  writing 
the  one  by  which  he  is  most  known  is  h; 
treatise  "  De  Excommunicatioue  Eccletdastica, 
in  which  he  denies  the  power  of  the  church  t 
extend  its  censures  beyond  tins  life,  an 
maintains  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistral 
in  cases  of  discipline.  This  work,  which  wa 
not  published  till  after  his  decease,  excited  at 
almost  equal  degree  of  indignation  among  bod 
catholics  and  protestants,  those  who  embraced 
his  opinions  being  stigmatized  by  both  parties 
under  the  name  of  Erastians.  }  lis  professional 
writings  are  numerous,  and  marked  by  the  good 
sense  and  ability  with  which  he  overturn 
some  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  Paracelsus. 
In  1581  he  returned  to  Basil,  on  being  chosen 
professor  in  that  university,  and  died  there  in 
1588. — Melchwr  Adam.   Freheri  Theutrum. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  learned  Greek,  i 
native  of  Cyrene,  an  historian,  philosopher, 
and  poet.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  placed  the  Alexandrian 
Library  under  his  superintendence,  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  d 
the  Thebau  kings  of  Egypt,  a  succession  taken 
no  notice  of  by  Manetho,  to  whose  chronology 
his  system  is  by  many  preferred.  He  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  method  of  measuring  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Some  fragment! 
of  his  writings  were  printed  in  1672,  at  Oxford, 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  his  only  entire  treatise  that 
remains  is  a  description  and  fabulous  account 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  his  other  works, 
Fabricius  and  Vossius  furnish  a  catalogue. 
Mis  death  took  place  about  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  194  BC. 
and  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  voluntary 
starvation,  through  grief  at  his  total  loss  of 
sight. — Suidas.     Vossius  d*  Hist.  Gnrc. 

ERCELDOUKE  (Thomas  or)  or  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  an  Anglo-Norman  or  Scottish 
bard,  or  minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  century 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Sir 
Tristrem,"  a  poetical  work  of  which  there  are 
many  imitations  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
ancient  metrical  romance  of  '*  Sir  Triatrem* 
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Botes  and  illustrations  ;  and  two  fragment!  of 
the  story  in  Norman  French  are  in  the  library 
of  Francis  Douce,  esq. — Edit. 

ERC1LLA-Y-ZUNIGA  (Alonzo  de)  a 
celebrated  heroic  poet,  who  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1555.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  noble 
family,  followed  the  law  as  a  profession  ;  and 
bis  mother,  who  was  also  of  noble  descent, 
becoming  a  widow  while  he  was  young,  was 
received  into  the  household  of  the  queen  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  made  page  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  Philip  II,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  visit  to  England  to  espouse  queen  Mary. 
Ercilla  was  in  this  country  when  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  of 
Arauco,  a  district  of  Chili  in  South  America, 
then  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  He  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  military  service,  having 
fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  and  he  now 
joined  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  the  Arau- 
canians.  In  the  subsequent  war  against  that 
Indian  people  he  was  personally  engaged 
throughout ;  and  he  seems  to  have  contracted 
a  strong  admiration  of  their  courage  and  love 
of  liberty,  though  obliged  to  employ  his  sword 
against  them.  The  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
called  forth  the  powers  of  his  genius,  which  he 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  his  famous 
heroic  or  romantic  poem,  the  "  Araucana," 
the  earlier  parts  of  which  were  written  during 
Jut  campaigns  ;  and  it  is  said  that  for  want  of 
paper  he  was  forced  to  inscribe  his  verses  on 
leather.  The  poem  was  published  in  three 
parts,  the  first  and  second  in  1577  and  1578, 
and  the  complete  work  in  1590.  It  comprises 
thirty- seven  cantos ;  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  adventures,  not  connected  by  any  regular 
fable.  The  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the 
style  is  often  flowing  and  spirited,  but  the 
whole  is  possessed  of  too  little  interest  to 
reward  the  patience  of  the  general  reader. 
Ercilla*  after  narrowly  escaping  being  punished 
with  death  for  a  supposed  mutiny,  returned  to 
Spain.  His  subsequent  adventures  are  obscure 
and  unimportant ;  and  the  time  of  his  decease 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  living  in  1596. — 
Allan's  G.  Biog.  Notes  to  Hayleys  Essay  on 
Epic  Pot  try. 

ERCKER  or  ERCKERN  (Lazarus)  a 
German  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol  j 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  describing  the 
art  of  working  mines,  and  assaying  metals  as  it 
was  practised  in  his  time.  An  improved 
edition  of  his  book  was  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  167S,  folio,  entitled  "  Aula  Subterranea ; 
stve  Unterirdische  Hofhaltung  von  Metallen 
and  Mineralien,"  with  plates.  This  appears 
to  have  long  been  a  popular  manual  of  metal- 
lurgy.— Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

ERDESYVICKE  (Sampson)  an  English 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Erdeswicke, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  born  at  Sandon  in  that  county,  and 
studied  at  Brasen-nose  College  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  1555  and  1554.  On  finishing 
his  academical  studies  he  returned  to  Sandon, 
where    be    devoted   himself   to    antiquarian 
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researches.  He  died  in  1605,  leaving  behind 
him  in  manuscript  "  a  Short  View  of  Stafford- 
shire, containing  the  Antiquities  of  the  same 
County/'  which  is  now  incorporated  in  Shaw's 
History  of  Staffordshire.  There  are  two  copies 
of  the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the  Museum  aro 
also  some  MS.  collections  by  him,  of  genealo- 
gies, monuments,  arms,  flee. — Athen.  Oron, 
Gough's  Topography. 

ERIGENA  (John  Scot  us).  The  birth-place 
of  this  emiuent  scholar  and  metaphysician  has 
been  disputed,  notwithstanding  the  patronymic 
usually  affixed  to  his  name.  Wales,  and  even 
Ireland,  have  advanced  claims  to  the  honour  of 
his  birth,  although  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  predominate  in  favour  of  Ayrsliire  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  however  well  ascertained,  that 
quitting  his  native  country,  wherever  it  might 
be,  at  an  early  age,  he  visited  Greece,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  as  well  as  classical 
literature,  and  became  no  mean  proficient  in 
logic  and  philosophy.  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  France,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  the  production  of  some  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  church  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
impugned  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiatioa 
and  predestination.  Wemlo,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Floras, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Lyons,  wrote  against  him 
with  much  acerbity.  But  his  grand  offence 
was  the  translating  into  Latin  a  pretended  work 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  supposed  first 
Christian  preacher  in  France.  Many  passages 
in  this  treatise,  although  popular  among  the 
clergy  of  the  east,  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  a  peremptory 
order  from  pope  Nicholas  to  Charles,  com. 
manding  the  immediate  transmission  of  the 
culprit  to  Rome,  induced  that  monarch  to  wink 
at  his  escape  into  England,  in  preference  to 
delivering  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
papal  see.  Alfred  the  Great,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws,  and 
furthering  the  introduction  of  learning  into  bis 
kingdom,  according  to  Drs  Cave  and  Tanner, 
received  Erigena  gladly,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  lately  founded  by  him 
in  Oxford,  then  called  the  "  rung's  Halj/'  and 
now  more  generally  known  as  Brasen-nose  col- 
lege, over  the  hall  door  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  busts  reputed  to  be  those  of  their  royal 
founder  and  Erigena.  Here,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  he  continued  to  lecture  in  ma- 
thematics, logic,  and  astronomy,  about  the  year 
879 ;  but  after  a  residence  of  little  more  than 
three  years,  disputes  arising,  traditionally  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline, he  gate  up  his  professorship  and  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  again 
superintended  a  number  of  pupils,  whom  the 
fame  of  his  learning  had  drawn  to  him.  The) 
time  of  his  decease,  or  rather  murder,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  his 
scholars,  with  the  iron  styles  or  bodkins  then 
in  use  for  writing,  is  variously  stated  as  having 
occurred  in  the  years  874,  884,  and  886 :  it  is 
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however    more  credibly   asserted,   that    the  ,  William,  bom  1733,  succeeded  his  and 
jealousy  of  the  monks,  rather  than  the  inaub- 1  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Leipsic,  and  rivi 
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we  are  indebted  for  excellent  edition*  of 
and  Qnintilian.    His  death  took  place  in  1 
— Hirtching's  Manual  of  Eminent  tenons  r 
ISth  Century. 

ERPENIUS,  (Thomas,)  or  VAN  EH 
a  learned  Dutchman,  who  flourished  during 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
born  September  11,  1584.  Having  gradu 
at  Ley  den  as  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1 
he  visited  England  and  most  parts  of  the 
tinent  of  Europe,  cultivating  an  acquaint 
and  correspondence  with  Bedell,  J.  G.  Vo* 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  other  literati  of  the 
On  his  return  to  Ley  den  in  161 3?  he  was  ele 
to  the  professor *s  chair  in  Arabic  and 
oriental  languages ;  to  the  study  of  whkl 
had  devoted  bis  attention  with  such  nice 
that  the  emperor  of  Morocco  (between  w 
and  the  States  of  Holland  he  had  acted  as 
terpreting  secretary)  used  to  exhibit  his  lei 
as  models  of  elegance  and  correctness, 
published  nineteen  various  works,  all  of  w 
exhibit  proofs  of  great  talent  and  unwea 
industry.  The  principal  of  them  are — "  K 
on  the  Arabic  Lexicon  of  Raphelengit 
an  Arabic  grammar,  and  a  collection  of  Ara 
proverbs,  each  in  one  voL  4to ;  a  selection  i 
the  works  of  Lokmann  and  other  Arabian  f 
l:sts,  8vo ;  a  treatise  on  the  Arabic  parti 
4to  ;  rudiments  of  the  Arabian  language,  I 
a  Hebrew  grammar,  8vo  ;  three  essays  on 
dignity  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  tongues,  I 
a  ChaJdee  and  Syriac  grammar,  8vo  ;  rem 
on  the  Greek  language,  and  a  treatise  on  p 
tuition,  4to.  He  also  translated  the  Pen  tan 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic,  and 
"  History  of  the  Saracens,"  by  Klmaci 
from  Arabic  in  Latin,  into  one  vol.  folio, 
died  of  a  contagious  fever  in  1624. — Mo 
Freheri  Theotrum. 

ERSKINE.  There  were  three  Scottisl 
fines  of  this  name,  father  and  sons.  Rn 
the  elder,  was  born  at  Alloa  in  1628,  and  w 
several  polemical  and  other  treatises,  wi 
have  never  appeared  in  print.  He  died 
1696,leaving  two  sons — Eben  ezer  and  Rai 
The  former,  born  1680,  became  ministei 
Portmoak  in  Fife,  in  1702  ;  in  which  sitoa 
he  continued  six  and  twenty  years,  when 
removed  to  Stirling.  Five  volumes  of  his 
mons  are  extant,  printed  1762  and  1765,  i 
Quarrelling  with  the  members  of  the  kirk 
joined  the  sect  known  by  the  name  of  Burgh 
and  died  in  1755. — His  brother,  Ralph,  i 
was  two  years  younger  than  himself,  was  mi 
ter  of  Dumfermline  in  Fifesliire  from  1711 
1734,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  synod 
secession.  His  sermons  are  numerous,  I 
together  with  a  controversial  treatise,  and  a 
lyrical  effusions  on  sacred  subjects,  ca 
"  Gospel  Sonnets,"   fill   two   folio  mini 

printed  in  1760.    He  died  in  1751. Urn 
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ordination  of  his  pupils,  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  death,  inasmuch  a*  his  heterodoxy  bad 
gi?en  great  offence  to  their  fraternity.  This 
statement  of  facts  has  however  been,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  disputed  by  other  writers, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  historians 
have  confounded  John  Scotus  Erigena  with 
another,  John  Scot,  abbot  of  Kthelingay,  who 
taught  at  Oxford,  in  proof  of  the  latter 
supposition,  Mackenzie,  in  his  first  volume  of 
Scottish  writers,  quotes  a  letter  from  Anastasius 
Bibliothccarius  to  Charles  the  Bald,  written  in 
875,  which  sjieaks  of  Erigena  as  then  dead.  Dr 
Henry,  in  his  History  of  England,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  he  died  in  France.  A  treatise  written 
by  him  with  great  acuteness  and  metaphysi- 
cal subtilty — "  De  Divisione  Naturae, '  was 
published  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  by  Dr  Gale,  in 
1681.  A  work  of  his  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  entitled  ««  De  Corpora  et  Sanguine 
Domini,"  is  also  extant,  printed  in  1558.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  as  celebrated  for  bis  wit 
as  for  his  learning  ;  and  his  boldness  may  be 
supposed  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  either, 
if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  repartee  attributed  to  him,  in  reply  to 
the  jocular  question  of  the  French  Monarch 
— "  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Scot 
and  a  sot!"  as  he  sat  opposite  to  him  at  a 
banquet.  ••  Sire,"  answered  Erigena,  "  jest 
the  breadth  of  the  table." — Biog.  Brit,  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.    Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philou 

ERINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  by  different 
writers  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Lesbos,  of 
Teios,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Tenos  in  Laconia. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
with  Sappho,  about  BC.  600 ;  but  the  chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius  places  her  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later.  Some  fragments  are  extant 
in  her  name,  which  are  inserted  in  the  "  Car* 
mina  Novem  Poetarum  Faeminarum,"  Antw. 
1568*—  Vossii.  Poet  Grac. 

ERNESTI.  There  were  two  eminent  scho- 
lars of  this  name,  uncle  and  nephew,  both  of 
whom  flourished  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  elder,  John  Augustus, 
was  born  at  Tennstadt  or  Taenstadt  in  Thu- 
ringia  in  1707.  He  spent  the  principal  part  of 
a  long  life  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where 
he  filled  successively  the  professor's  chair  in 
ancient  literature  1742,  rhetoric  1756,  and 
theology  1758.  He  carefully  collated  and  pub- 
lished valuable  editions  of  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
Cioero,  Callimachus,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and 
Xenophon,  with  the  lexicons  of  Hedericb  and 
Fabricius  ;  his  notes  to  these  authors  manifest 
great  classical  erudition  and  research.  His 
original  writings  consist  of  "  Initia  Doctrinal 
Solidioris,"  8vo  ;  "  lnsututio  Interpretis  Novi 
Testament!,"  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1761, 
8vo  ;  "  Opuscula  Oratoria,  Orationes,  Prolu- 
siones  et  Elogia,"  8vo  ;  •«  Opuscula  Ciitica," 
8vo  ;  "  Opusculorum  Oratorum  Novum  Volu- 
men,"  8vo,  pub\iabeA  after  baa  te*0a  Vn,  VT^V  \ 
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tilloch  in  1741*  which  he  quitted  for  Culross 
in  1754.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  New  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1759  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr  Robertson,  to  that  of  the 
Old  Grey  Friars  in  the  same  metropolis.  He 
assisted  bishop  Horsley  in  his  controversy  with 
Dr  Priestley,  and  published  in  his  life-time  an 
essay  written  as  a  college  exercise,  "  On  the 
legitimate  Use  of  Reason  and  Liberty  of  Con- 
science ;"  a  duodecimo  volume  of  "  Theolo- 
gical Dissertations ;"  "  Sketches  of  Church 
History/'  2  vols.  12 mo ;  and  an  octavo  volume 
of  Sermons.  Another  volume  of  his  sermons 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters  were  printed 
after  his  decease,  wliich  took  place  January  19, 
1803-—  Chulmeri't  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

ERSK1NE  (Thomas)  lord  Erskine,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  David  Henry  Erskine,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan, 
in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1750, 
and  was  educated  partly  at  the  high-school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews.  The  contracted  means  of  his  family 
rendering  a  profession  necessary,  he  was  em- 
barked at  Leith  as  a  midshipman,  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  sir  John  Lindsev ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  from  this  time, 
he  did  not  revisit  Scotland  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  He  never  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  navy,  which  he  quitted  after 
a  service  of  four  years,  and  entered  into  the 
Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  in  1768.  In 
1770  he  married,  and  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  three  years.  He 
served  in  the  army  six  years,  and  during  that 
time  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the 
acuteness  and  versatility  of  his  talents  in  con- 
versation; and  it  is  supposed  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  acquirements  and 
singular  penetration,  induced  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- six,  to  embrace  the  legal  profession. 
He  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1777,  merely  to  obtain 
a  degree,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  and  thereby  to  shorten  his  pas- 
sage to  the  bar ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  entered 
himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  also 
became  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr,  afterwards 
judge  Buller,  then  an  eminent  special  pleader, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr,  afterwards 
Haron  Wood.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1*73,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of 
the  profession,  his  success  was  marked  and 
Immediate.  Accidentally  introduced  to  cap- 
tain Baillie,  who  had  been  removed  by  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  from  the  superintendence  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  be  was  employed  by  that 
gentleman  to  oppose  a  motion  of  the  attorney- 

Eneral,  for  leave  to  file  an  indictment  against 
m  for  a  libel  on  the  earl.  He  showed  so 
much  eloquence  and  spirit  on  this  occasion, 
that  on  leaving  the  court  he  received  thirty 
retainers  from  attornies  who  happened  to  be 
present.  This  fortunate  occurrence  took  place 
m  the  Michaelmas  following  the  Trinity  term 
in  which  he  had  been  admitted  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  was  equally  favoured 
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by  being  chosen  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  counsel  for  Mr  Carnan 
the  bookseller,  against  a  bill  introduced  by 
lord  North,  then  prime  minister,  to  i«store 
to  the  universities  the  monopoly  in  almanacks, 
wbich  Mr  Carnan  had  succeeded  in  abolishing 
by  legal  judgment.  His  speech  in  opposition 
to  this  impolitic  proposal  was  much  admired, 
and  the  bill  being  lost  by  a  considerable  majo- 
rity, his  reputation  became  so  established, 
that  be  was  henceforward  engaged  either  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  almost  every  cause  of 
importance  during  a  practice  of  twenty-five 
years.  In  May  1783  he  received  a  silk  gown, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Portsmouth.  The  latter  honour 
he  acquired  from  the  reputation  he  obtsined 
there  when  acting  as  counsel  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  admiral  Keppel ;  and  he  was  unani- 
mously recbosen  for  the  same  borough  on 
every  succeeding  election,  until  raised  to  the 
peerage.  When  his  present  majesty  obtained 
bis  establishment  as  prince  of  W  ales,  be  chose 
Mr  Erskine  as  liis  attorney-general ;  but  no 
occurrence  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer 
does  him  more  honour  than  his  struggles  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  juries.  The  rights  of 
juries  he  firmly  maintained  on  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  dean 
of  St  Asaph  for  libel,  when  justice  Buller  re- 
fused to  receive  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing only,"  as  returned  by  the  jury.  In 
1789  he  found  another  fortunate  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  eloquence,  in  a 
defence  of  Mr  Stockdale,  the  bookseller,  for 
publishing  what  was  charged  as  a  libellous 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  Mr  Hastings,  whose 
situation  at  the  time  (being  then  about  to  take 
his  trial)  gave  him  admirable  scope  for  the 
animated  appeal  to  feeling,  by  which  his  ora- 
tory was  so  felicitouslv  distinguished.  In 
1799,  being  employed  to  defend  Thomas 
Paine,  when  prosecuted  for  the  second  par 
of  his  Rights  of  Man,  he  declared  that 
waiving  all  personal  convictions,  be  deemed  i 
right,  as  an  English  advocate,  to  obey  the  call . 
by  the  maintenance  of  which  principle,  he  lost 
his  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  most  arduous  effort,  however,  in 
his  professional  life,  arose  out  of  the  part  cast 
upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  afterwards 
sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  in  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke, 
and  others,  for  high  treason,  in  1794.  These 
trials  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  the  ability 
displayed  by  Mr  Erskine  on  this  eventful  occa- 
sion was  admired  and  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Mr  Fox's, 
and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  war  with  France ; 
on  which  subject  he  embodied  his  sentiments 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  war  with  France ;" 
when  such  was  the  attraction  of  his  name,  that  it 
ran  through  the  unprecedented  number  of  forty- 
eight  editions.  In  180*  the  prince  of  Wales 
not  only  restored  him  to  his  office  of  attorney 
general,  but  made  him  keeper  of  his  seals  for 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  On  the  death  <£  Vfct 
i  Pitt  in  1*06,  V&eu  Vk&  ^wcct^a 
\Viui  \**a  miifc%\.V%  www»^  *»  ^««^  ^ 
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administration,  Mr  Erskine  was  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  lord  Erskine,  of  Restonnel 
castle,  in  Cornwall,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  For  this  office  his  previous  experience 
in  the  courts  of  common  law  by  no  means 
qualified  him,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  his  quickness  in  catching  points  and 
adopting  instructions  would  triumph  over  pre- 
vious inexperience,  when  the  difficulty  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  dissolution  of  the  brief 
administration  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  His 
public  career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
with  this  event ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that, 
owing  to  a  decay  in  fortune,  originating  in  an 
unfortunate  landed  purchase,  and  a  great  fall 
of  income  from  the  loss  of  professional  emolu- 
ments, the  latter  years  of  his  life  were,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits,  exceedingly  embittered.  Nor  were 
these  difficulties  abated  by  the  circumstance 
of  an  unhappv  second  marriage,  and  some 
eccentricity    of  conduct,  exceedingly  incom- 

{mtiable  with  his  age  and  station.  In  his 
eisure  he  amused  himself  by  editing  several 
of  the  state  trials.  The  preface  to  Mr  Fox's 
Speeches  was  also  written  by  him,  as  well  as 
a  political  romance,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
"  Armata,"  and  some  pamphlets  in  support  of 
the  Greek  cause.  His  death  was  produced  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  a  malady  to  which 
he  was  subject.  He  was  seized  by  it  while 
accompanying  one  of  his  sons  by  sea  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  in  consequence  landed  at 
Scarborough ;  whence  he  reached  Scotland  by 
easy  stages,  but  soon  after  died,  on  the  17th 
November,  1 823,  at  bis  late  brother's  seat,  a 
few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  like  talents  of 
lord  Erskine  were  peculiarly  those  of  the 
accomplished  advocate,  in  which  character  he 
exhibited  a  power  of  commanding,  at  the  instant, 
all  the  renources  of  his  mind,  and  a  dexterity 
of  applying  them,  which  no  one  at  the  English 
bar  ever  exceeded.  This  faculty,  united  with 
great  spirit  and  undaunted  courage,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  able  on  the  defensive  side  of 
political  persecution;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  some  leading,  but  disputed  con- 
stitutional doctrines  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished by  his  exertions.  As  a  senatorial  orator 
his  claims  were  but  secondary ;  nor  as  a  political 
writer  is  he  entitled  to  much  distinction.  His 
peculiar  sphere,  in  fact,  was  oratorical  advocacy ; 
and  to  be  very  great  in  one  thing  is  usually 
exclusive  of  eminence  in  several ;  a  remark 
which  applies  to  the  legal  profession  probably 
more  than  to  most  others.  By  his  first  wife, 
who  died  in  1805,  lord  Erskine  had  three 
sons  and  five  daughters. — David  Montague, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  now  lord  Erskine,  was 
for  some  time  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States ;  and  is  at  present  resident  at  the 
court  of  Wirtembergh. — Annual  Biog.  Gent, 
Mag. 

ERYCEIRA  (Ferdinand  db  Men  is  is 
Count  d')  a  Portuguese  historian,  born  in 
1614,  at  Lisbon.    "ETxletva^  \!h»  werwcfe  %1  %a. 
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of  which  latter  place  he  wrote  a 
printed  in  17*3.  folio.  He  also  wrote  tbe  ti 
of  Don  John  I,  king  of  Portugal,  and  a  toon 
of  that  country,  published  in  two  folio  votonei 
1640  and  1637. — His  great  grandson,  Fuse* 
Xavier  deMeneses,  born  in  1673,*tLubcc 
was,  like  himself,  a  distinguished  mintan  com- 
mander, and  united  the  study  of  the  icwm 
and  general  literature  to  that  of  his  protests. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  numismatics!  towns 
on  Portuguese  coin  ;  "  Fifty -eight  ParaU&d 
Illustrious  Men,  and  twelve  of  lUasmoa 
Women  ;"  •*  Reflections  on  Academical  Sa- 
die* ;"  and  nearly  one  hundred  other  pabacabn 
of  lesser  note,  besides  translating  Volant' 
"  Henriade"  into  the  Portuguese  language.  E 
is  said  to  have  enriched  the  family  hbruy  !>; 
the  addition  of  above  a  thousand  manatrnp? 
and  fifteen  thousand  printed  volumes,  many  c 
which  were  presents  from  his  correspondttB 
the  principal  literary  characters  of  the  perio 
in  which  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  his  decern 
which  took' place  in  1745,  he  was  a  Mlow< 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  as  well  u  < 
other  literary  institutions,  and  superintends 
of  the  academy  of  history  at  Lisbon. — 5m 
Diet.  Hist. 

ESCHENBACH  (Akdrew  ChuistuV) 
native  of  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  bora  I6d 
His  learning  and  abilities  gained  him  di 
professorship  of  history,  Greek,  and  rheuo 
in  bis  native  city.  Among  his  works  ate  "  . 
Commentary  on  the  Orphic  Fragments,"  in  4t 
and  "  Orphei  ArgonautJe*  et  de  lapidibi 
poema."  He  also  published  an  edition  < 
Devarius's  treatise  on  the  Greek  particle 
and  a  collection  of  Academical  Dissertanos 
1705.   His  death  took  place  in  172?. — U** 

ESCOBAR.  There  were  two  Spanish  Jew 
of  this  name.  Ba rtholom ew,  the  elder,  w 
born  at  Seville,  and  is  the  author  of  m 
devotional  and  other  tracts,  written  in  tl 
Latin  language.  Those  by  which  he  is  pri 
cipally  known  are  entitled  "  Sermones 
Historiis  Sacrss  Scripturae  ;**  "  Condon 
Quadragesimales ;"  folio,  and  "  De  F« 
Domini.*'  He  assumed  the  tonsure,  and  wt 
as  a  missionary  to  America,  where  lie  died 
1624,  at  Lima. — The  other,  Antonio 
Mbndoza,  was  born  in  1689,  and  was  a  ce 
brated  controversialist.  His  polemical  and  otl 
writings  occupy  twenty -three  folio  volumes ; 
these  seven  contain  his  treatise  on  "  Mo 
Theology,"  which  has  excited  the  sarcasms 
Pascal.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
eighty,  and  died  in  1669. 

ESPAGNAC  (John  Baptist  Joseph 
Sahuouit  d'Amabzit,  Baron  d')  a  Fro 
officer  and  military  writer,  who  was  a  native 
Brive  le  Gaillarde.  He  entered  into  the  an 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  served  with  repot 
tion  in  Italy  in  1734,  and  in  the  Bar  iriau  « 
in  1742.  He  was  esteemed  by  marshal  Su 
who  employed  him  as  aid-major-general.  I 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier- general,  ai 
died  at  Paris  in  1783.  His  principal  wori 
%xa  **  Camnagaes  du  Rot  de  1745-^1748 
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ri?f  du  Corate  de  Saxe,"  i  vols.  8vo  ;  besides 
which  he  produced  some  treatises  more  strictly 
professional. —  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Biog.  Univ. 

ESPER  (John  Frederick)  an  ingenious 
and  diligent  naturalist,  was  born  at  Drossenfeld 
in  Bayreuth,  in  1732.  He  studied  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  applied  chiefly  to  theology,  and 
assisted  his  father  in  his  pastoral  du'ies.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  settlement  at  Utten- 
rnth  near  Erlangen,  but  was  finally  appointed 
superintendent  at  Wunsiedal,  where  he  died 
in  1781.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  naturalist,  but  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  zoolites  or  remains  of  unknown  animals, 
which  he  discovered  in  some  profound  and 
extraordinary  caverns  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth.  Of  these  remarkable  curiosities  he 
published  an  account  under  the  title  of  "An 
accurate  Description  of  the  lately-discovered 
Zoolites  of  unknown  Animals,  and  of  several 
Caverns,  &c."  Nu  rem  burgh,  1774,  folio.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  "  A  method  of  determining 
the  Orbits  of  Comets,  and  other  Celestial  Bodies, 
without  astronomical  Instruments  or  mathema- 
tical Calculation."  Erlangen,  1770,  8vo. — 
H inching* t  Manual  of  Eminent  Persons  who  died 
in  the  18th  Century, 

ESPERIENTE  (Philip  Callimachus)  a 
member  of  the  Buonacorsi  family,  a  native  of 
St  Geminiano  in  Tuscany,  born  1437.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  society  of  learned  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  at  their  meetings  by 
the  assumption  of  ancient  names,  but  their 
assemblies  exciting  suspicion    in    the    papal 

Svernment,  their  dispersion  followed,  and 
periente  betook  himself  to  Poland,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  Casimir  the  Third,  (to 
whose  children  he  was  appointed  tutor, )  and 
afterwards  that  of  his  successor,  John  Albert. 
By  both  these  sovereigns  he  was  employed  on 
various  diplomatic  missions  to  the  Porte,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Vienna,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  historical  works  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  Of  these  the  principal  are — "  Historia 
de  iis  quae  a  Venetis  tentata  sunt,  Persia  et 
Tartans  contra  Turcas  movendis ;"  "  De  Geslis 
Attil»,"4to ;  "Commentarii  rerun  Peraicanim," 
folio  ;  "  Historia  de  rege  Uladislao,"  4to ;  "  De 
clade  Varnensi,"  folio.  "  Oratio  de  bello 
Turcis  inferendo,  "  &c.  4to.  His  death,  which 
took  place  in  1 496,  at  Cracow,  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
valuable  library,  which  was  accidentally  con- 
sumed by  fire. — Biog.  Univ. 

ESPREMENIL  (James  Duval  d')  a  native 
of  Pondicherry,  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  deputy  from  the  nobility  to  the 
states-general  in  1789.  He  united  to  great 
talents  all  the  virtues  of  a  private  man  ;  but  a 
warm  imagination,  and  too  great  a  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
errors ;  as  in  the  case  of  las  becoming  the  dupt 
of  the  animal  magnetizer,  Mesmer.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  was 
against  M.  de  Lally  Tolendal,  who  attempted 
to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  his 
father,  count  Lally,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 


the  states- general ;  and  at  the  sitting  of  the 
parliament,  November  19th,  1787,  he  spoke 
with  energy  in  favour  of  that  scheme,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry, 
lie  renewed  his  animadversions  the  Srd  of 
May,  1788  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
seized  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  St  Margaret. 
Being  recalled  to  Paris  in  1789,  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  when  he 
defended  the  monarchy  against  innovators  with 
as  much  warmth  as  he  had  before  opposed  the 
despotism  of  the  ministry.  He  made  a  speech 
against  the  reunion  of  the  different  orders; 
and  when  he  saw  the  minority  of  the  nobles 
about  to  leave  the  Chamber  of  Session,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  We  are  on  the  field  of  battle  *  the 
cowards  desert  us !  but  let  us  close  our  ranks 
and  we  are  still  strong  enough."  In  opposing 
the  establishment  of  paper-mouey,  in  Septem- 
ber 1790,  he  made  the  singular  proposition  to 
re-establish  the  monarchy  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  its  power.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  curb  the  revolutionary  fury,  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim.  On  the  27  th 
of  July  1792,  he  was  assailed  by  a  band  of 
armed  men,  by  whom  he  was  badly  wounded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  His  friends 
then  entreated  him  to  leave  France,  but  he 
refused,  saying  be  ought  to  await  the  conse- 
quences of  a  revolution  of  which  he  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  movers.  He  was  at  length 
condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1793.  Perceiving 
near  him  Pethion,  then  mayor  of  Paris,  he  said 
to  bim,  in  allusion  to  the  imprecations  of  the 
mob  :  «•  Beware  of  your  own  fate !  I,  too, 
was  once  the  idol  of  the  people."  Words 
which  proved  terribly  prophetic.  D'Eepi6- 
menil  was  48  at  the  time  of  his  execution. — 
Did.  des  H.  Af.  du  lBme.  S.     B'wg.  Univ. 

ESSENIUS  (Andrew)  a  Dutch  divine,  a  na- 
tive of  Bommel  in  the  Netherlands,  born  1688, 
and  afterwards  divinity  professor  at  Utrecht, 
in  which  city  he  received  his  education.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  polemical  works, 
among  which  are  a  Treatise  "  On  the  morality 
of  the  Sabbath,"  another  "  On  the  Decalogue, 
and  a  •'  System  of  Theology,"  in  four  quarto 
volumes.  He  also  published  an  Apology  for 
the  English  Nonconformist  Divines.  His  other 
works  are — "  Synopsis  Controversiarum  Theo- 
logicarum,"4to;  "  Compendium  Theologicum 
Dogmaticum ;"  and  a  tract  entitled  ••  Tri- 
umphus  C  rue  is ;"  the  latter  printed  in  1649 
He  died  in  1672. — Mortru 

ESTAING  (CnARLEs  Henry  Count  d') 
admiral  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  France,  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ravel  in  Auvergne,and  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  that  province,  one  of 
whom  had  saved  the  life  of  Philip  Augustus  at 
the  battle  of  Bovines,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  right  to  quar- 
ter the  royal  arms  in  the  family  shield.  Count 
d'Estaing  commenced  his  career  by  serving  in 
the  East  Indies  under  IaIIv,  when  he 
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regularly  exchanged,  he  was  taken  a  second 
time,  and  imprisoned  at  Portsmouth.  On 
obtaining  his  freedom,  he  vowed  eternal  hatred 
to  the  English,  which  he  endeavoured  to  wreak 
during  the  American  war,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed as  vice-admiral.    At  the  capture  of  the  o ? 

lslaud  of  Grenada  he  distinguished  hinmlf ;  j  a  lively  picture  of  *the  times. — ClaVds  as  i 
but  on  every  occasion  he  showed  mom  courage  ,  Estoile,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  iron, 
than  conduct  or  professional  skill      *'«»—:» k_    ««^  «»*««*»—  ~r   »u_    -c 1.     a  „ 
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eellery  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1611.  Fran  ■ 
MSS.  were  published  "  A  Journal  of  Hearj 
III,"  several  times  printed ;  «'  A  Journal  of  tk 
Reign  of  Henry  IV,"  both  edited  by  tie  attt 
Lenglet  da  Fresnoi.  The  journals  of  L'Eoo* 
are  written  with  a  great  air  of  truth,  sad  tfx4 
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standing  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  the  court,  he  promoted  the  lie  volution  , 
and  in  1789  he  was  appointed  a  commandant 
of  the  national  guard  at  Versailles.  At  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  he  acted 
with  a  degree  of  indecision  which  deprived  him 
of  all  future  influence.  In  1791  he  addressed 
to  the  national  assembly  a  letter  full  of  protes- 
tations of  attachment  to  the  constitution  ->u 
the  occasion  of  the  approaching  trial  of  ihe 
king.  Previously  to  that  of  the  queen  he 
declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  depose  agaiast 
her,  though  he  conceived  that  he  had  personal 
motives  for  dissatisfaction  with  her  conduct. 
His  tergiversation  could  not  preserve  him  from 
becoming  a  victim  in  the  proscriptions  of  *793, 
when  he  suffered  under  the  guillotine,  as  a 
counter-revolutionist,  at  the  age  of  65. — Diet, 
dm  H.  M.  du  18ms.  3.  Biog.  Univ. 

ESTCOURT  (Richard)  an  actor  and  dra- 
matic writer,  was  born  at  Tewkesbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  1668.  He  eloped  from  school 
to  join  a  company  of  provincial  players  ;  and 
after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  years, 
was  engaged  as  a  comedian  at  Drury-Iunc 
Theatre.  He  was  a  better  mimic  than  an 
actor,  and  was  highly  valued  for  his  easy  man- 
ners, sprightly  wit,  and  powers  of  entertain- 
ment, as  more  than  one*  testified  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  both  in  the  Ta'ier  and  Spectator.  He 
was  also  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  o." 
Marlborough,  and  when  the  beef-steak  club 
was  formed,  he  was  appointed  providore,  and 
as  a  badge  of  office  wore  a  golden  gridiron, 
suspended  from  his  neck  with  a  green  riband. 
He  died  in  1713.  Estcourt  is  the  author  ot 
two  dramatic  pieces — "The  Fair  Example/' 
a  comedy,  aud  "  Prunella,"  an  interlude: 
the  last  of  which  is  a  ridicule  on  the  Italian 
opera  of  the  time,  in  which  the  performers  sang 
Italian  or  English,  according  to  their  country. 
— Biog.  Dramatic, 

EST  I  US  (William)  a  Dutch  ecclesiastic, 
born  1542,  at  Gorcum.  He  first  filled  the 
professor  of  theology's  chair  at  Douai,  and 
afterwards  was  elected  to  the  chancellorship 
of  that  university.  He  wrote  two  volumes  or 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles ;  another  in  folio, 
of  Annotations  on  obscure  Passages  in  the 
Scriptures ;  an  account  of  the  Execution,  or 
Martyrdom,  as  he  styles  it,  of  Edmund  Caro- 
pian,  the  English  Jesuit,  condemned  for  Inch 
treason  in  tlie  reign  of  Elisabeth  ;  a  "  History 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Gorcum,"  a  volume  of  Theo- 
logical Discourses,  and  four  folio  volumes  of 
Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  He 
died  at  Douai  in  16\3. — Mareru 


historical  writinc*,  'was  ot  \X\e  ^*A*i»a«a<ft  ifcsaYiw*  \sa^;  *»a 
law,  and  became  ^rand  «aAfeac«t  ot  <*»  esw- Ya»»s*  ^«1 


and  member  of  the  French  Acadeav,'  is* 
which  he  was  received  in  1632.  Hevuw 
of  the  dramatists  employed  by  ordeal 
Richelieu,  but  obtained  no  credit  in  ihi 
department  of  literature.  His  odes  and  stuuss, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Recoeil  fa 
Poetes  Francois,"  are  held  in  greater  esteem. 
He  died  in  ftd*. — Moreri.  iWr.  Did.  Hm. 
ESTRADES  (Godfrey  Count  d')  an  ibs 
military  commander  and  distinguished  diplo- 
matist of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  ia 
1627,  at  Hven.  He  served  in  the  low  cominn 
under  prince  Maurice,  and  being  sent  ambas- 
sador to  England  in  1661,  concluded  aseg.v 
ciatioD  for  the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk  «rt 
Charles  II,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  rar- 
liament.  In  1666  he  had  a  violent  qaand 
with  Vattevilie,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  oa  a 
question  of  precedency,  which  made  a  gnat 
noise  at  the  time.      In  the  following  veark 

n'  ed  England,  and  concluded  the  peace  *' 
a.  In  1673  he  attended  the  conference) 
held  at  Nimeguen,  for  the  purpose  of  «t- 
eluding  a  general  peace,  and  distingatsbed 
himself  by  his  exertions  on  that  occasion.  For 
bis  many  services  he  was  rewarded  witli  ns 
baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  was  also  fe 
a  short  period  viceroy  over  the  possession*  a 
that  country  in  America.  This  eminent  states- 
man, a  selection  from  whose  diplomatic  mam- 
scripts  was  published  in  9  vols.  1 2mo.  »t  Ae 
Hague,  in  174*,  died  in  1686. — Biog.  Uk*. 

ESTREES,  the  name  of  a  noble  French 
family  of  the  highest  rank,  many  of  Trboee 
members,  in  various  ages,  stand  recorded  a 
orominent  characters  in  the  history  of  their 
native  country.  Among  the  most  celebrated, 
John  D'Estrees,  born  1486,  was  m  his  yen* 
one  of  the  pages  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  w 
Cliarles  VIII  and  Lewis  XU.  He  afterward! 
distinguished  himself  as  a  miliary  commander, 
especially  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1558,  asd 
attained  to  the  high  post  of  gTand-master  d 
the  artillery,  into  which  department  he  intro- 
duced several  improvements,  particularly  n 
casting  cannon.  He  is  recorded  as  being  tin 
first  Picard  who  renounced  the  Romish  forth 
protestant  religion,  and  died  in  1567,  leaving 
a  son— Francois  Annibal,  born  1575,  and  i 
daughter — G abriille.  Francois  enteriig  t* 
church,  was  raised  by  Henry  IV  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Laoo,  but  afterwards  procuring  a  retasa 
from  his  religious  vows,  embraced  a  military 
life.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  storming  of  Treves  and  else- 
where, and  at  length  received  the  reward  sf 
his  services  in  the  field  and  cabinet  by  bemf 
^tantodta  the  rank  of  duke,  peer*  and  marshal 
<A  ^tw&ka.  ^^^>^wQe«^>QA^^vscio.ehte- 

»  ^  ^  •       ^.%      *  ^  •.  ~^*^B^S»SS^^ 
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account  of  the  siege  of  Mantua  in  1630,  and 
another  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
election  of  Gregory  XV  to  the  papal  chair  in 
1 621 .     He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  dying  at  Paris,  May  1Mb,  1670.     His 
sister,  generally  known  as  the  "  fair  Gabriel)?  '' 
was  for  many  years  the  favourite  mistress  o* 
Henry  IV,  who  first  saw  her  at  ber  father's 
castle  of  Cceuvres,  in  1591.     By  this  kiuj,  she 
had  three  children,  and   so  strong  was  tl-e 
attachment  of  her  royal  lover,  that  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  SuPy,  the  hope 
of  making  her  hh  queen  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal inducements  in  urging  on  his  divorce  from 
Margaret  of  Valois.      Before,   however,   he 
could  attain  his  object,   GaJrielle  died  sud- 
denly, on  the  10th  of  April,  .599,  not  wi<  bout 
a  strong  suspicion  of  poisou,    lo  which   liie 
appearance  of  her  body,  after  her  decease, 
gave  considerable  countenance;   Zamier,  the 
financier,  being  by  many  supposed  to  be  fbe 
author  of  her  deatb. — Cjlsar  D'Estrefs,  son  to 
Francois  Annibal,  was  born  in  1628.     He  fol- 
lowed tbe  example  of   his  father  in  enteijn* 
the  church  ai  an  early  age,  obtained  the  \i%  h 
Abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Pres,  became  bishop 
of  Laon  in  1653,  and  eventually  was  ra;*ed  lo 
a  seat   in   the  conclave.       When  Philip  \ 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  he  took  car- 
dinal D'Estrees  with  1dm  into  h:«  uew  doar- 
nions,  where  he  died  Decerns  J  8,  17  '  *!,  in 
his   eighty-seventh    yea'. — VrcioR     Maris 
d'Estbees,  born  1660,  of  Jie  same  family,  *»»'c- 
ceeded  his  father,  'xront  John,  in  his  post  o 
vice-admiral  of  Frs  ice,  and  commanded  at  4  he 
bombardment  of  Barcelona  and    A  lie  ant   in 
1691,   and  also  at  the  siege  of   Barcelona 
six    years    afterwards.       In    1701    he    was 
appointed  to  the  command-in-cUief   of    Ibe 
combined  fleets  of   France  and  Spaid,   and 
received  for  his  services  the  baton  of  a  maiVial 
of  France,  with  the  insignia  of  the  g,oU  en 
fleece,  as  well  as  admission  into  the  oiuer  of 
grandees  of  Spain.     He  was  much  attached  to 
literature,  and  became  an  honorary  roera  >er  or 
several  learned  associations.     His  deaib  'ooL 
place   December  $8,    1737. — LbwisC*sar, 
duke    D'Estrees,    marshal    of  France,   born 
July  1,  1695,  another  scion  of  this  ancient 
family,  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  gene**' 
and  a  statesman  during  the  middle  of  the  but 
century.     He  served  with  great  reputation  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  afterwards  rerdered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  courage  and  con- 
duct at  Egra,  Fontenoy,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
Lafeldt,  under  the  celebrated  marshal  Saxe. 
In  the  war  of  1756  he  commanded  the  Frencb 
army  at  Hastenbnck  against  the  duke  of  Cim- 
berland.     He  was  raised  to  tbe  dukedom  ia 
1763,  and  survived  this  acquisition  of  dignity 
eight  years,  dving  January  g,  1771. — Mortri. 
ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,   succeeded 
his  father,    Hermeniic,   about  560,   but  was 
associated  with  him  in  tbe  throne  some  time 
before  his  death.      He  be^an  bis  reign  by 
making  war  upon  Ceaulin,  king  of  Westes,  by 
whom  he  was  twice  defeated,  but  was  at  leng  a 
triumphant,  and  soon  reduced  all  the  states 
ipt  Northumberland  to  tbe  conditio!  of  his 
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dependants.  In  this  reign  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  England.  Ethelbert 
man  led  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king 
of  r>aris,  and  a  Christian  princess,  who,  stipu- 
lating for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, 
brought  over  with  her  a  French  bishop.  Her 
conduct  was  so  exemplary  as  to  preposses  the 
L'tjo  and  his  court  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
ve'iyon.  In  consequence  pope  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  a  mission  of  forty  monks,  headed 
by  Augustine,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  tbe 
island.  Tbe  v  were  well  received,  and  numbers 
were  converted,  and  the  king  himself  st  length 
submitted  to  be  baptised.  Civilization  and 
knowledge  followed  Christianity,  and  Ethelbert 
enacted  a  body  of  laws,  which  was  the  first 
wri.ien  code  promulgated  by  the  northern 
xmquerors.  He  died  in  616,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son  Edbald. — Hume't  Hist,  oj 
Eur. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  England,  son  ol 
Ethe'wol  .  succeeded  to  tbe  government  of  the 
eastern  u'de  of  the  kingdom  in  857 ;  and  in  860, 
on  che  death  of  his  brother  Ethelbiald,  became 
so'e  king.  His  reign  was  muib  disturbed  by 
uie  inroads  of  the  Danes,  whom  he  repulsed 
w\h  vigour,  but  without  success,  as  whenever 
they  were  driver  from  one  part  of  the  country 
they  ravaged  another.  He  died  in  866.— 
Hume't  Hit:,  of  Eng. 

ETHELRED  1,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Ethe'wol  f.  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert  in 
€66.  The  Danes  became  so  formidable  in  his 
re!gn  as  to  threaten  die  conquest  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Assisted  by  his  brother  Alfred, 
Y.  el  red  drove  them  from  the  centre  of 
Merc'i,  where  they  had  penetrated,  but  the 
Meicians  refusing  to  act  with  bim,  he  was 
oi>li->ed  to  trust  to  the  West  Saxons  alone,  his 
heveuiiarv  subjects.  After  various  successes, 
the  invaders  continually  increasing  in  numbers, 
E^hobtHl  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  an  action  with  them  in  871. — 
Hvme't  Hut.  of  E/'g. 

ETHELRED  II,  king  of  England,  son  of 
E**gar,  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  mu.der 
of  his  b\o;her,  Edward  the  Manyi,  in  978, 
and  for  bis  want  of  vigour  and  capacity  was 
sjrnamed  the  Unready.  During  his  re;gn  the 
Danes,  who  had  for  some  time  ceesed  then 
inroads,  renewed  them  with  gieat  fury.  After 
mpking  a  consideiable  incursion,  from  which 
»bey  we.e  bought  off  by  a  sum  of  money  in 
993,  ibey  made  a  fcrms-1  invasion  of  England 
under  tbe  command  of  Olave,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark  ;  and 
even  laid  siege  to  Lor  don,  in  which  however 
they  were  unsuccessful.  Still  it  was  thought 
weU  to  purchase  their  departure ;  and  in  997 
and  998  they  again  repeated  their  aUack. 
Being  desirous  of  forming  a  foreign  alliance,  in 
1001  Eibelred  married  Emma,  the  sister  of 
Richard  II,  duke  of  Nornandy,  and  the  next 
year,  with  a  cruel  and  weak  policy,  he  caused 
!  a  massacre  of  all  tbe  Danes  in  England,  sparing 
1  neither  sex  nor  age.  Such  revenge  only  ren- 
dered his  enemies  more  violent,  and  in  1003 
Sweyn  and  his  Danes  appeared  off  tbe  western 
coast,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the 
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country.  They  were  again  bribed  to  depart, 
bat  upon  a  new  invasion  Sweyn  obliged  the 
nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  king  of 
England,  while  Ethelred  in  1013  fled  to 
Normandy  with  his  family.  On  the  death  of 
Sweyn  he  was  invited  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment, but  on  his  return  he  discovered  no  more 
wisdom  than  before.  He  died  at  London  in 
1016.— tfttwuf'i  Hut.  of  Eng. 

ETHELWOLF,  king  of  England,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Egbert  in  838,  and  soon 
after  his  accession  associated  his  son  A  the  I - 
stan  with  him,  giving  him  the  sovereignty 
over  Essex,  Kent,  ana  Sussex.  la  851  the 
Danes  poured  into  the  country  in  such  num- 
bers, that  they  threatened  to  subdue  it ;  and 
though  opposed  with  great  vigour  by  Athel- 
stan  and  others,  they  fixed  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  England,  and  the  next  year  burnt  Can- 
terbury and  London.  During  these  troubles 
Ethel  wolf  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  with 
his  son  Alfred,  where  he  staid  a  year,  and  on 
his  return  found  A  the  1  sun  dead,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  next  son  Ethelbald,  who  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  nobles  to 
prevent  his  father  from  again  ascending  his 
throne.  To  avoid  a  civil  war  the  king  gave 
np  the  western  division  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
son,  and  soon  after  summoning  the  states  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  solemnly  conferred  upon 
the  clergy  the  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
lands.  He  survived  this  grant  about  two 
years,  dying  in  857. — HuimeU  Hut.  of  Eng. 

ETH  E  REG  E  (sir  George)  one  of  the  wits 
of  Charles's  day,  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  of 
comedy,  was  descended  from  an  Oxfordshire 
family,  and  was  born,  probably  near  London, 
about  1636.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  for 
some  time  at  Cambridge,  then  to  have  tra- 
velled, and  on  his  return  to  have  been  entered 
at  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  appears  how- 
ever to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  pur- 
suit of  any  thing  but  gaiety  and  politeness,  a 
disposition  which  naturally  enough  drew  his 
attention  towards  the  stage.  In  1664  he  pre- 
sented to  the  town  his  first  comedy,  entitled 
•'  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub  ;" 
which,  although  written  with  a  very  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  as  it  suited 
the  taste  of  the  times,  was  well  received.  The 
author  was  immediately  enrolled  among  the 
courtly  wits  of  the  day,  and  in  1668  brought 
out  his  next  piece,  entitled  "  She  Would  if 
She  Could ;"  which,  although  it  showed  much 
dramatic  improvement,  was  very  coarsely  li- 
centious. A  dissipated  course  of  life  inter- 
fered even  with  this  source  of  application  ;  for 
it  was  not  until  1676  that  he  produced  his 
third  and  last  comedy,  entitled  "  The  Man  of 
the  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  at  which 
time  he  was,  as  the  dedication  implies,  in  the 
service  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second 
duchess  of  York.  This  performance  was  still 
more  applauded  than  the  preceding,  and 
the  "  Sir  Fopling"  was  for  a  long  time  deemed 
the  "  knight  of  the  shire,"  of  the  superlative 
beau  or  coxcomb  of  the  age,  as  Dorimant  waa 
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latter  chancier  is  however  ably  exposed  bj 
Addison  in  the  Spectator,  wmcU  msy  ast 
prove  it  the  less  a  resemblance  of  tHe  abrrusa 
of  that  disgustingly  dissolute  era.  Ethmgt'i 
plays  are  little  more  than  lively  cosverssoos- 
pieces,  with  a  great  paucity  of  geamae  tu- 
mour or  felicitous  plot,  and  have  long  beet 
placed  on  the  manager's  shelf.  His  fam 
career  was  very  much  in  character;  bung 
injured  constitution  and  feature,  he  soogbt  to 
repair  them  by  marriage  with  a  rich  eUerh 
widow,  who  made  his  acquirement  of  tat 
honour  of  knighthood  the  condition  of  her 
acceptance.  This,  on  the  accession  of  Jane* 
II,  he  attained,  and  was  appointed  envoy  to  EU- 
tisbon,  whence  he  wrote  two  very  pleasant  lettm 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  are  prist*! 
in  the  Biog.  Brit.  On  the  Revolution  be  » 
said  to  have  joined  his  former  master  is  Fnact , 
and  to  have  died  there  ;  although  another  ir- 
count  states  that  he  was  killed  at  Ransboa  by 
a  fall  down  stairs,  in  taking  leave  of  a  psm 
whom  he  had  been  conviviaJly  entertauriBg. 
He  was  courtly  and  companionable,  sprifboy 
and  generous,  but  deemed  a  little  too  mack  tf 
his  own  Sir  Fopling.  Besides  his  plsvs,  be 
wrote  much  light  and  easy  poetry,  sack  m 
songs,  lampoons,  panegyrics,  &c,  which  « 
not  without  the  merit  usually  belonging  to  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease*—  Bag. 
Brit. 

LTTMULLER.     There  were  two  earnest 
physicians    of  this    name,     father    and  m. 
Michael,  the  elder,  and  more  celebrated,  «t» 
born  May  26, 1644,  at  Leipsic,  in  which  am- 
versity  he  studied  and   graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  the   age  of  Jf.      After  visiusf 
England  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Eoropen 
continent,  he  returned  to  Leipsic,  and  in  1676 
was  appointed  assessor  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, to  which  situation  was  added,  fire  yean 
afterwards,  the  professorship  of  botany,  ana- 
tomy, and  chemistry.     He  was   a  volutninoat 
writer ;  his  professional  works  (some  of  whkb 
were  first  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1708,  ondei 
the  superintendence  of  his  son)  were  after- 
wards  collected    and    published    at    Naple* 
by  Cirillo,  in  1729.     They  occupy  five  folio 
volumes,  and  consist  principally  of  '*  Insula- 
tiones  Medics,"  "  Do  morborum  carationibus;" 
"  Collegium  practicum  doctrinale ; "  "  Collegium 
Chymicum ; '  "  Synopsis  collegii  institurionum 
medicarum;"  "  De  corpulentia  nimia  ;"  *'  Fun- 
daments medicine  verss  *,**  '*  Collegium  Phar- 
maceuticum ;"  "  Chymia  rationalis  et  expert- 
mentalis  curiosa ;"  and  a  treatise  "  De  pre- 

scribendi  formulis."     He  died  in  1683. His 

son,  Michael  Ernest,  was  born  Aug.  ?6, 


1673,  at  Leipsic,  where,  having  previously  gone 
through  a  course  of  study  at  Wittenberg,  be 
graduated  as  MD.  in  1699.  He  followed  his 
father's  example  in  travelling  through  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  &c  and  on  his  retura 
became  professor  extraordinary  of  physic  is 
1702,  of  surgery  and  anatomy  to  the  Laanretto 
in  1706,  of  physiology  in  1719,  and  director  of 

fc„, — __  „_  .the    imperial  academia  Nature   Curiosioniai 

intended  to  represent  its  n&aYi  ux&  %<Ataaa*aa»  y^a.  vt^b.   ^*£&»t  v  ^»ro*  VosowsauKion  to  bis 
Or  Rochester.    The  la&vcaX  v^e*^  <*  ^\^»t*\a*«»we% 
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valuable  medical  tracts,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 25,  1732* — Mcnri.  Bailer. 

EUCLID,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  founder 
of  the  Megaric  sect,  which  derived  its  denomi- 
nation from  Megara,  his  birth-place.  He  first 
studied  the  writings  of  Parmenides,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Athens  to  attend  the  lessons  of 
Socrates.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians  prohi- 
biting any  person  of  Megara  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death,  did  not  deter  Euclid  from 
continuing  his  visits,  but  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
he  travelled  by  night  disguised  in  a  female 
dress.  He  afterwards  disagreed  with  his 
master,  and  set  up  a  school  at  Megara,  where 
he  taught  the  art  of  polemical  reasoning,  to 
which  he  was  particularly  partial.  But  though 
fond  of  argument,  it  appears  from  an  anecdote 
told  by  Plutarch,  that  he  knew  how  to  govern 
his  temper.  When  his  brother,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  said — "  Let  me  perish  if  1  be 
not  revenged  on  you  ;"  Euclid  replied — "  And 
let  me  perish  if  I  do  not  subdue  your  resent- 
ment by  my  forbearance,  and  make  you  love 
me  as  much  as  ever."  He  flourished  about 
400  BC—  Diog.  Laert.    Stanley.     Brucker. 

EUCLID,  a  celebrated  geometrician,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
300  BC  He  was  the  first  who  established  a 
mathematical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  it 
existed  and  maintained  its  reputation  till  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt.  Many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  pure  mathema- 
tics had  been  discovered  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
and  other  predecessors  of  Euclid  *,  but  to  him 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  given  a  systematic 
form  to  the  science,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  geometry.  He  likewise  studied 
the  cognate  sciences  of  astronomy  and  optics ; 
and  according  to  Proclus,  he  was  the  author  of 
"  Elements,  "  Data,"  "  An  Introduction  to 
Harmon 
toptrics 

Superfices,"  "Porisms,"  &c  His  most  valu- 
able work,  "  The  Elements  of  Geometry,*'  has 
been  repeatedly  published.  All  his  works 
extant  were  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio, 
by  the  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  David 
Gregory. — Martinet  Biog.  Fhilo$*  Huttont 
MathcmaU  Diet. 

EUDOCIA,  or  ATHENAIS,  the  daughter 
of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  from 
whom  she  received  a  masculine  education,  es- 
pecially in  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  She  was  born  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century.  Her  father 
at  his  death  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty between  his  two  sons,  Athenais  went  to 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger.  Here 
she  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  patron- 
age of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  with  whom  she 
became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  principally 
through  her  influence  she  was,  in  421,  married 
to  her  brother  and  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne,  having  previously  embraced  Chris* 
flntcjr,  and  received  the  name  of  Eudoda  or 


nony,"'M  Phenomena,"  "  Optics,"  "  Ca- 
ries,     a    treatise    "On  the  division  of 
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Eudoxia,  at  the  font.  Her  conjugal  happiness 
was,  after  an  intercourse  of  twenty-four  yearly 
interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  was  accused  by  Chrysaphius,  the 
eunuch,  of  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with 
Paulinus,  and  a  divorce  was  the  consequence ; 
on  which  she  retired  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  said 
to  have  fallen  into  what  was  then  called  the 
Eutychian  heresy,  from  which  the  abbot 
Euthymius  and  the  celebrated  Simeon  Stylites, 
have  the  credit  of  reconverting  her.  The 
time  of  her  decease  is  variously  stated  as 
occurring  in  the  years  460  and  472.  Several 
of  her  productions  are  yet  extant,  especially  a 
Life  of  Christ,  written  in  hexameter  verses, 
the  whole  of  which  are  extracted  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Stephens  printed  an  edi- 
tion of  this  curious  work  in  1578,  under  the 
title  of  "  Centones  Homerici."  The  other 
writings  ascribed  to  this  princess  are  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Martyrs,  Cyprian  and  Justinian." 
Two  paraphrases  on  various  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  poem  on  the  victor}  gained 
by  her  husband  over  the  Persians. — Biog. 
Lnivm 

EUDOCIA  FEODOROUNA,  daughter  of 
a  Russian  boyar  named  Lapookin,  was  chosen 
in  1689  out  of  a  hundred  young  Muscovite 
girls,  to  be  the  first  wife  of  the  csar,  Peter  the 
Great,  but  the  caprice  of  that  autocrat  eventu- 
ally discarded  her,  and  in  1696  she  was 
ordered  into  confinement  in  a  monastery  at 
Sosdal.  From  this  place  she  was  afterwards 
removed  into  more  rigorous  imprisonment  at 
Thlusselburgh,  having  previously  undergone  a 
severe  personal  infliction  from  the  scourges  of 
two  nuns  belonging  to  Nova  Ladoga.    The 

{>retext  for  this  chastisement  was  her  having 
istened  to  the  predictions  of  a  fanatic,  who 
prophecied  her  restoration  to  power  at  her 
husband's  death.  From  this  seclusion  she  was 
at  length  relieved  by  her  grandson,  Peter  II, 
and  she  assisted  at  his  coronation.  She  died  in 
her  59th  year,  at  the  convent  of  Devitxa  in 
1731*-- Biog.  Univ. 

EUGENE  (Francis)  of  Savoy,  commonly 
called  prince  Eugene,  a  famous  general,  was 
the  grandson  of  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  count  of 
Soissons,  by  Olympia  Manrini,  niece  to  cardinal 
Mazarine.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663, 
and  being  intended  for  the  church,  was  called 
when  young  the  abb6  de  Carignan.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  voluntary  exile  of 
his  mother,  (who  was  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  famous  poisoning  plot  for  which  madame 
Brinvtlhers  suffered,)  he  found  himself  neg- 
lected by  the  French  court ;  and  being  refused 
first  an  abbey,  and  then  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, which  he  had  solicited,  he  left  France, 
and  entered  into  the  German  service  as  a 
volunteer  against  the  Turks.  The  minister, 
Louvois,  sent  an  order  of  recalto  him  and  other 
French  volunteers,  threatening  perpetual  ba- 
nishment in  case  of  disobedience.  Eugene 
refused  to  return,  exclaiming:  "I  will,  one 
day,  revisit  France,  in  spite  of  Louxouu"  Vie* 
*  conxt^t  %nd  caatasX  wwn.  <taaa&s&.  >MaaL^p»r 
\mo\ksi\n\Xwb\m^Tva\  vcmv  \^\SleVW^* 
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rent  with  troops  into  Piedmont,  where  he 
gained  advantages  over  tho  French.  In  1697 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army, 
with  which  he  defeated  tho  Turks  trill)  g-eai 
nlau^ht**r,  at  the  battle  of  Zenta.  lie  hstd 
fou>;h,  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  'be  orders 
tif  the  court ;  but  hi*  fortunate  disobedience 
wan  rewarded  by  a  written  licence  from  t'le 
emj»eror.  iO  act  thenceforth  according  ro  ii-« 
own  jiM lament.  In  the  war  concerning  >e 
Spanish  succession,  he  commanded  in  .'V" 
n-ninm  marshal  Ca.inat,  w»o  Deinguupuccesa- 1 
fill,  wan  superseded  by  Villeroi,  wiiom  pr*ice 
Jvigeue  took  piihmic"  at  Cremona.  Or  '/* 
return  from  his  kalian  camp.-'^n  hew**  made 
president  of  ihe  council  of  war  at  Sienna, 
and  military  affairs  were  placed  entirety  um'e  - 
his  direction  by  the  emperor.  In  the  '^-anc 
contest  carried  on  by  Louis  XIV  again  si  Gc- 
many,  England,  and  other  allied  power*,  *i 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Eugene 
took  a  distinguished  part;  and  in  coojaur  ou 
with  the  iiritish  general,  the  duke  of  ?.lar'- 
horough.  gained  some  of  the  most  decisive  and 
splendid  victoiies  over  ihe  French  which  hpd 
been  achieved  since  the  days  of  Crecy  an^ 
Agincourt.  The  battles  of  Hochsredt.  or  IJIen- 
heim,  in  170-1;  of  Oudenard  in  1708;  o' 
Mai  plaque  t  in  1709,  covered  with  military 
glory  the  combined  chiefs,  and  abased  lb? 
pride  of  the  grand  monaruue.  In  the  lasi- 
meutioncd  of  these  engagements  the  prince 
was  wounded,  and  when  pressed  to  retire  from 
the  field  to  have  the  wound  dressed,  he  re- 
fused, saying :  *  Of  what  use  will  it  be  if  we 
are  to  die  here  ;  and  if  we  are  to  live,  there  I 
will  be  time  enough  for  the  surgeon's  work  ir  ' 
the  evening."  The  change  of  politics  at  tlie 
Knglish  court  subsequently  checked  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allies,  and  prince  Eugene,  who 
made  a  visit  to  this  country,  found  lrmsel." 
unable  to  prevail  on  queen  Anne's  tory  ministry 
to  continue  the  war.  On  his  return  to  the 
Continent  he  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  h'«  most 
strenuous  exertions,  to  commence  a  negotia- 
tion, which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Kastadt  in  17 1 4, 
and  a  subsequent  general  pacification.  Eugene 
was  not  long  unemployed ;  for  a  war  breaking 
out  between  the  emperor  and  the  grand  si-; nor. 
he  took  the  command  of  a  powerful  army, 
passed  the  Danube,  and  defeated  the  Turks  hi 
Peterwaradin  in  1716.  The  next  year  he  cpd- 
tured  Belgrade  ;  and  the  peace  of  rassarowitz, 
in  1718,  was  the  consequence  of  his  brilliant 
success.  He  now  retired  fzom  active  service 
for  some  years,  and  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  forming  a  fine  collection 
of  engravings,  of  which  he  was  a  gieat  ad- 
mirer. He  was  again  employed  in  the  field  ir 
1733 ;  but  without  any  addition  to  his  fame. 
His  death  took  place  at  Vienna,  April  10th, 
1736,  when  he  was  found  lifeless  in  bed, 
having  probably  been  carried  off  by  an  apoplec- 
tic fit.  He  left  behind  him  some  interesting 
memoill  of  his  life,  which  were  published  a 
1809.— Volt  aire  Sitcle  de  LouU 

Biog,  Unit*. 
'■onard)  an  extraordinary  and 
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century,  was  bora  at  Basle  in  i:C.  &■ 
years  were  s)»ent  at  the  rdl*^  d  L: 
where  his  father  was  the  urate»U£:  zi 
whence  at  the  proper  age  he  wi»»«rs: 
u[iivers;.v  of  Basle.  Here,  undent*  >■ 
profe^so",  John  Bernouilli.  he  demc:: 
se!r  to  the  study  of  ihe  ma'Jiema-Js  ? 
tr.'oruinary  ardour  and  unwtar>i  *:•-. 

•  I:«  father   designed   him  for  tie  tsr." 
consequence  of  which   inlentiui    it  i 
Viand'4"  io  the  study  or  tbe-jtozy  >ai  ■* "I 
''i culture  ;  oji  his  predilection  to:  lUrrf 
nwes     s  M     prevailing,    he    wt»  tx-v: 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  n  j 
e'ljjnjed    iu   these  pursuit    be  c^d-  *•  • 
ii'*<eita<*on  "  On  the  nature  asJ  jt-.-. 
o-  Sound/" and  another  concernir  *  tl*  ■  /■ 
in*  of  Ships  ;**   from  whii -h  it  sppun:' 
was  easiiv  led   to   the  important  srv  .-•  . 
study  of  naval  architecture.  wLirii  t* 
qventlv  greatly  benefited.     Bein^  Jfrt-" 
of  preferment  in  his  native  citv.  It  r.-> 
IWraourg  in  ] 7 27,  and  obtained  ibe  a  -.' 
ment  or  joint  professor  in  that  rii\  %:. 
countrymen,   Herman   and  Daniel  fc 
B°'ng  now  placed  iu  a  situation  «vr  ' 

t  ;b  wishes,  he  exercised  his  talents  uj  .•".- 
in  a  manner  that  eu titles  him  to  rank  .u- 
iLe  most   eminent    mathematician*  'jm'-  ■ 
wo  Iu   has  ever    produced.       He  cirr*  : :? 
iategra'    calculus    to    new    degrees  >    ;rt 
fection,  Evented  the  calculation  of  bm»V, 
tuiw  threw  a  new  light  on  all  the  bmrjw" 
raatliemA  tics'  science.      In  1730  be  «v'- 
nointe*.'   professor  of  natural  philoiopk  e: 
in  1 735  succeeded  his  friend  Daniel  1!^- 
?%  professor   of  ma  them*  res.      In  i:?j  •* 
.Icademy  of    Sciences  at    Paris   demr: » 
prize  (0  his  memoir  "  On    the  nature  aw  ,-.- 
I>erlies  of  File:**  and  in  1740.  on  ibe  **- 
toiieiy  proposing   for  solution    the  uLpnr- 
s.u».ieciof  "  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Sea.  ^ 
grined   the    prize   in    conjunction  with  C' 
Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Hernouilli.  byamexjL' 
Wiiich  was  deemed  a  master- pi  tee  of  ana1  ■« 
and  geometry.     In  1741  he  wns  invited  Uil - 
k^ni  of  Pnissia  to  assist  in  forming  and  jiic: 
lustre  to  the  academy  about  to  l»e  e*tn:iitfi-rj 
at  Berlin,  which  invitation    he  accepteJ,  scJ 
produced  an  astonishing  number  of  interwui! 
and  imix)rtant  researches,  which  are  scaraw 
through  the  memoirs  of  the  Prussian  Ac:d«m 
although  he  still  continued  his   contribuu-.vj 
to  thai  of  St  Petersburgh,  the  memoirs  of  whid 
afford  equally  extraordinary  proofs   of  menu 
fecuudllv.    In  17d6,  with  much  dimcuhv.  h 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Prut«ia  t 
return  to  St  Petersburgh.  wliere  he  ninck! 
e\i>erieiiced   tho  liberal    munificence   of  Cj 

•  herinell.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Russi: 
he  had  the  misforttme  to  lose  his  si-rut,  i 
which  state  of  blindness  he  dictated °to  h 
servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who  was  who! 
dnvoid  of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  eel 
orated  "Elements  of  Algebra,"  a  work 
remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  clearness  ax 
simplicity,  as  for  its  gre  it  research  and  fulnr 
of  information.  In  the  same  condition  he  con 
pleted  his  «  Theory  of  the  Moon,"  and  cos 
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he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Erasmus,  the  sole 
survivor,  was  the  younger.      Gerard  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  took   holy  orders,   in  conse- 
quence of  a  fsilse  report  of  the  death  of  his 
mistress,  whence  Erasmus  has  been  improperly 
called   the  son  of  a  priest.     Young   Gerard, 
which  was  his  first  appellation,  was  sent  to 
school  at  Uaventer,  at  the  age  of  nine ;  and 
vrheu  he    was  thirteen   he  lost    his  mother, 
whose  death  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  his 
father.     He  was  now  left  in  charge   to  three 
guardians,   who  proved   false  to   their   trust, 
and  removed  him  from  school,  where  he  had 
made   great    proficiency,    tearing    him    with 
harshness,  in  order  to  induce  hira  to  take  the 
vows  of  religion,  that  they  might  embezzle  his 
property.     They   succeeded   in  their    object; 
for,  after  being  removed  from  one  convent  to 
another,  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  among  the 
canons  regular  at  Stein,  near  Tergou,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.     He  now,  in  compliance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  his  literary  contemporaries, 
took  the    classical    appellation    of   Desiderius 
ICrutmiM,  the  former  being  the  Latin,  and  the 
latter  the  Greek,  translation  of  the  German  term 
gerhard,  which  signifies  amiable.     After  a  few 
years'  residence  in  his  convent,  not  finding  the 
situation  agreeable  to  his  taste,  he  obtained 
leave  from  his  superior  to  live  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray ;   and   in    1 492    he    took 
priest's  orders.     Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  in  the  college  of  Montaign.     He  sup- 
ported himself  by  giving  private  lectures,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  some  Englishmen,  who 
persuaded  him  to  visit  England.  He  went  there 
in  1497,  and  passed  some  time  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  on  this  occasion  ho  formed  an 
intimacy    with    Colet,  Grocyn,   Sir    Thomas 
More,  and  other  literary  men.     Before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Orleans.     At  Paris,  in  1498,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;   and  such  i\  as   his  anxiety  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  that  in  writing  to  a  friend 
he  says  :  "  Statimque  ut  pecuniam  accepero, 
Graicos  primum  auctores,deinde  vestes  emam :" 
—As  soon  as  I  get  money,  I  will  buy  first  Greek 
books  and  then  clothes.  At  this  penod  he  began 
printing  his  collection  of  proverbs,  "  Adagia," 
published  about  two  years  afterwards.     I  le  now 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  rather 
however  as  a  branch  of  science  necessary  to  be 
acquired,  than  as  a  professional  pursuit.    Some 
years  passed  away  in  occasional  residence  at 
London,  Cambridge,  Paris, and Louvain, during 
which  time  he  published  his  valuable  treatise 
••  De  Copia  Verborum,"  and  his  "  Enchiridion 
Militis  Christian!."      In   1508  he  went  into 
Italy  ;  and  after  staying  some  time  at  Bologna, 
he  visited  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  places. 
At  Sienna  he  instructed  in  classical  literature 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,    who  was    a 
natural  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  His  talents 
were  highly  appreciated  at  Home,  and  some  of 
the  great  churchmen  wished  much  to  retain 
among  them  so  valuable  an  advocate  for  the 
Romish  hierarchy.     A  letter  which  Erasmus 
wrote  from  Rome   to  a  friend,  will  afford  an 
interesting  extract.  It  relate*  the  circumstances 
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of  a  visit  wliich  he  made  to  cardinal  Dominic 
Grimani,  who  had  sent  him  an  invitation   by 
the    celebrated  Peter   Bembo. — "As  he   had 
invited  me  once  or  twice  to  come  and  see  him, 
feeling  my  unfitness  to  pay  court  to  great  ]>er- 
sonages,   1  went  thither  more  because  1  was 
ashamed  to  refuse  him  than  out  of  inclination. 
There  was  no  creature  before  the  house,  nor  in 
the  poich.     It  was  after  dinner  ;  and  1  ordered 
my  servant  to  take  care  of  my  horse,  and  passed 
on  alone.     I  saw  nobody  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  rooms  through  wliich  I  went,  nor  did 
I  find  any  door  fastened,  so   that  I  admired 
this  solitude.     At  last  I  came  to  the  farthest 
apartment,  where  I  found  a  Greek  physician, 
m  I  supposed,  by  the  tonsure  of  his  head  ;  and 
he  guarded  an  open  door.     I  enquired  if  the 
cardinal  was  engaged  1  an,d  he  answered  that 
he  had  some  gentlemen  with  him.     As  I  said 
no  more,  he  asked  what  I  wanted.    •  I  wished/ 
said  I,  '  to  have  paid  my  respects  to  the  car- 
dinal if  he  had  been  at  leisure  ;  but  since  he  is 
busy,  I  will  come  and  see  him  another  time.' 
As  I  was  going  away,  I  stopped  to  look  out  of 
a  window,   when  the   Greek  demanded  if  I 
would  leave  any  message,  and  on  my  declining 
to  do  so,  he  asked  my  name,  and  I  told  it. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  went  in,  unknown 
to  me,  and  came  back  forthwith  to  tell  me  that 
I  must  not  go  away.      Within  a  minute  after, 
I  was  called  ;  and  the  cardinal  did  not  receive 
me  as  a  person  of  his  rank  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  received  so  mean  au  individual 
as  myself,  but  as  he  would  have  received  one 
of  his  colleagues.     He  ordered  a  seat  to  be 
brought  for  me,  and  we  conversed  together 
above  two  hours.     Nor  would  he  allow  me  to 
take  off  my  hat,  which  was  a  wonderful  com- 
pliment   from    a  man    of  his  great  dignity. 
Among  other  tilings  relating  to  learning,  he 
told  me  he  designed  to  erect  a  library.     He 
exhorted  me  not  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  a 
place  where  ingenious  men  were  sure  to  be 
encouraged.     He  offered  me  a  residence  in  his 
house,  saying  that  the  air  of  Rome,  which  was 
bland  and  tepid,  would  suit  my  constitution, 
and  that  bis  palace  was  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  city,  having  been  built  there  by  the 
pope  for  that  reason.     After  much  discourse, 
he  called  his  nephew,  who  was  an  archbishop, 
and  was  possessed  of  fine  natural  talents,  and 
on  my  offering  to  rise,  he  prevented  me,  saying 
the  scholar  ought  to  stand  before  his  master. 
Then  he  showed  me  his  library  full  of  authors 
in  various  languages.      If  I  had  known  him 
sooner  1  should  never  have  left  Rome,  where  I 
have  found  more  favour  than  I  deserved  ;  but 
I  had  previously  resolved  on  going,  and  it  was 
no  longer  in  my  power  to  stay.     As  soon  as  I 
told  him  that  the  king  of  England  had  sent  for 
me,  he  ceased  from  pressing  me."     He  went 
soon   after  to  England,  where    he  was  well 
received  by  Henry  VIII,  and  patronised  by 
archbishop    Warham ;     but     die     pecuniary 
favours  of  the  English  did  not  do  credit  to  the 
national  liberality,  or  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
pectations of  Erasmus.     He    was,   however* 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Sir  Tuooja* 
More,  with  ^Yk«&\Y»'twwfc«&  *v  OudsKt^vafc. 
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In  who**  bouse  lie  wrote  the  ingenious  satire, 
entitled  "  Encomium  Moria*,"  The  Eulogy  of 
Folly.  Bishop  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  piocured  for  him  the 
Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  he  de- 
livered lectures  on  Greek  liteiature.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  had  a  living  bestowed 
on  him  ;  but  probably  disappointed  at  the 
parsimonious  patronage  he  experienced,  he 
returned  in  1 . >  1 4  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
visited,  by  invitation,  the  court  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  counsellor,  with  a  salary.  In  1516 
be  published  at  Basil  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes.  Basil  was  subsequently  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  where  many  of 
hi  h  works  were  printed ,  by  Frobenius.  Among 
th  ?se  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome, 
a.i  undertaking  which  occupied  him  ten  years. 
In  1522  appeared  the  most  popular  production 
of  his  pen,  his  Latin  "  Colloouies,"  or  Dia- 
logues, which,  though  professedly  designed  as 
exercises  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  abound 
in  striking  aud  liberal  remarks  on  important 
topics,  tending  to  expose  prevalent  supersti- 
tions. They  were  read  and  praised  by  the 
friends  of  the  nascent  reformation  in  the  church, 
and  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  violent 
displeasure  of  the  bigots  of  the  catholic  faith. 
In  1524  Erasmus  published  bis  treatise  "  De 
Libero  Arbitrio,"  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Luther,  on  predestination.  This  work 
occasioned  an  open  breach  between  these  two 
great  men,  whose  characters  and  objects  were 
extremely  dissimilar.  Erasmus  was  next 
engaged  in  a  controversy  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  A  sect  of  Ciceronian?  had  arisen, 
principally  amoug  the  Italian  literati,  who 
objected  to  the  use  of  any  word  in  Latin  com- 
position which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Cicero.  Against  this  piece  of  pedantry  he 
wrote  a  dialogue,  entitled  "  Ciceronianus," 
published  in  1528.  The  violent  and  disgraceful 
warmth  which  his  antagonists  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  literary 
animosity.  -  Erasmus,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  Ids  real  sentiments,  thought  proper  to 
adhere  to  the  church  of  Rome,  withdrew  from 
Basil  to  Friburg  in  1529,  in  consequence  of  the 
public  change  of  religion  in  the  city  where  he 
had  so  long  resided  ;  but,  attached  to  it  by  his 
literary  associations,  he  returned  thither  in  1535. 
His  steadfastness  to  the  catholic  cause  would 
probably  have  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's 
hat,  but  this  promotion  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  July  12th,  1536.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen.  And  the  people  of  Rotterdam 
erected  in  the  great  square  a  bronze  statue, 
with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  their 
illustrious  townsman.  The  works  of  Erasmus, 
besides  those  mentioned,  consist  of  Latin  trans- 
lations from  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  and  other  Greek  authors  ;  gram- 
matical and  phylological  tracts;  poems,  de- 
clamations, and  orations  ;  works  on  con  trover- 
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editiou  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  was  pobli&J 
by  Le  Clerc,  Leyden,  1703,  10  vols.  f&>, 
with  a  biographical  memoir. — BayU.  Jortnt 
Life  of  Erasmus.      Butler* $  Life* 

ERASTUS  or  LIEBER  (Thomas;  a  n&riw 
of  Auggenen,  in  Baden  Durlach,  born  in  I  jii 
Like  many  eminent  scholars  of  his  tinv,  he 
united  the  study  of  medicine  with  that  « 
divinity,  and  distinguished  himself  among;  tbe 
polemics  of  the  day.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Basil,  he  after- 
wards spent  ten  years  in  Italy,  graduating  ia 
the  university  of  Bologna.  On  bis  return  to 
Germany,  Frederic  III,  Elector  Palatine,  re- 
ceived him  at  his  court  in  quality  of  first  put- 
sician,  and  secured  his  election  to  tbe  chair  af 
the  professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidelberg:.  la 
the  celebrated  controversy  vrith  the  divine*  <i 
Wittenberg,  he  contended  with  much  elouuet-ce 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  main- 
taining the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word* 
"  flesh  and  blood,"  as  u*ed  in  the  instituuoa 
of  the  Eucharist.  Of  his  polemical  wriunsi 
the  one  by  which  he  is  most  known  is  L» 
treatise  "  De  Ezcommunicatione  Ecclesiastic, 
in  which  he  denies  the  power  of  the  church  tt 
extend  its  censures  beyond  this  life,  asd 
maintains  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  cases  of  discipline.  This  work,  which  was 
not  published  till  after  his  decease,  excited  aa 
almost  equal  degree  of  indignation  among  tad 
catholics  and  protestants,  those  who  embraced 
liis  opinions  being  stigmatized  by  both  panics 
under  the  name  of  Erastians.  His  prufesaaaa) 
writings  are  numerous,  and  marked  by  the  good 
sense  and  ability  with  which  he  overture* 
some  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  Paracelso*. 
In  1581  he  returned  to  Basil,  on  being  cboset 
professor  in  that  university,  and  died  there  in 
1588. — Melchior  Adam,    Freheri  Theatruvu 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  learned  Greek,  a 
native  of  Gyrene,  an  historian,  philosopher, 
and  poet.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  with  whom  k* 
was  a  great  favourite,  placed  the  Alexandria! 
Library  under  his  superintendence,  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  Thebau  kings  of  Egypt,  a  succession  taken 
no  notice  of  by  Manetho,  to  whose  chronology 
his  system  is  by  many  preferred.  He  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  method  of  measuring  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Some  fragments 
of  his  writings  were  printed  in  1672,  at  Oxford, 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  his  only  entire  treatise  that 
remains  is  a  description  and  fabulous  account 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  his  other  works, 
Fabricius  and  Vossius  furnish  a  catalogue. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  194  BC 
and  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  voluntary 
starvation,  through  grief  at  his  total  loss  of 
sight. — Suidas.     Vossius  de  Hist,  Grace. 

ERCELDOUNE  (Thomas  or)  or  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  an  Anglo-Norman  or  Scottish 
bard,  or  minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  century 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Sir 
Tristrem,  a  poetical  work  of  which  there  are 
many  imitations  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
ancient  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem' 
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notes  and  illustration*  ;  and  two  fragments  of 
the  story  in  Norman  French  are  in  the  library 
of  Francis  Douce,  esq* — Edit. 

ERCILLA-Y-ZUNIGA  (Alonzo  i>i)  a 
celebrated  heroic  poet,  who  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1553.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  noble 
family,  followed  the  law  as  a  profession  ;  and 
his  mother,  who  was  also  of  noble  descent, 
becoming  a  widow  while  he  was  young,  was 
received  into  the  household  of  the  queen  of 
Charles  V.  He  was  made  page  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  Philip  II,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  visit  to  England  to  espouse  queen  Mary. 
Ercilla  was  in  this  country  when  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  of 
Arauco,  a  district  of  Chili  in  South  America, 
then  subject  to  the  Spaniards.    He  had  been 

{previously  engaged  in  military  service,  having 
ought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  and  he  now 
joined  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  the  Arau- 
canians.  In  the  subsequent  war  against  that 
Indian  people  he  was  personally  engaged 
throughout ;  and  he  seems  to  have  contracted 
a  strong  admiration  of  their  courage  and  love 
of  liberty,  though  obliged  to  employ  his  sword 
against  them.  The  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
called  forth  the  powers  of  his  genius,  which  he 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  his  famous 
heroic  or  romantic  poem,  the  "  Araucana," 
the  earlier  parts  of  which  were  written  during 
his  campaigns  *,  and  it  is  said  that  for  want  of 
paper  he  was  forced  to  inscribe  his  verses  on 
leather.  The  poem  was  published  in  three 
parts,  the  first  and  second  in  1577  and  1578, 
and  the  complete  work  in  1590.  It  comprises 
thirty- seven  cantos ;  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  adventures,  not  connected  by  any  regular 
fable.  The  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the 
style  is  often  flowing  and  spirited,  but  the 
whole  is  possessed  of  too  little  interest  to 
reward  the  patience  of  the  general  reader. 
Ercilla.  after  narrowly  escaping  being  punished 
with  death  for  a  supposed  mutiny,  returned  to 
Spain.  His  subsequent  adventures  are  obscure 
and  unimportant ;  and  the  time  of  his  decease 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  living  in  1596. — 
Allan's  G.  Biog.  Notes  to  HayUy*s  Essay  on 
Epic  Poitry. 

ERCKER  or  ERCKERN  (Lazarus)  a 
German  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol ; 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  describing  the 
art  of  working  mines,  and  assaying  metals  as  it 
was  practised  in  his  time.  An  improved 
edition  of  his  book  was  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  1672,  folio,  entitled  "  Aula  Subterranea ; 
sive  Unterirdische  Hofhaltung  von  Metallen 
und  Mineralien,"  with  plates.  This  appears 
to  have  long  been  a  popular  manual  of  metal- 
lurgy.— Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ERDESWICKE  (Sampson)  an  English 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Erdeswicke, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  born  at  Sandon  in  that  county,  and 
studied  at  Braxen-nose  College  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  1553  and  1554.  On  finishing 
his  academical  studies  he  returned  to  Sandon, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian 
Bioo.  Dict*— No.  XLVI. 
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researches.  He  died  in  1603,  leaving  behind 
him  in  manuscript  "  a  Short  View  of  Stafford- 
shire, containing  the  Antiquities  of  the  same 
County,"  which  is  now  incorporated  in  Shaw's 
History  of  Staffordshire.  There  are  two  copies 
of  the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the  Museum  aw 
also  some  MS.  collections  by  him,  of  genealo- 
gies, monuments,  arms,  &c. — Athen.  Oion. 
Cough's  Topography. 

ERIGENA  (John  Scotus).  The  birth-place 
of  this  eminent  scholar  and  metaphysician  hat 
been  disputed,  notwithstanding  the  patronymic 
usually  affixed  to  his  name.  Wales,  and  even 
Ireland,  have  advanced  claims  to  the  honour  of 
his  birth*  although  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  predominate  in  favour  of  Ayrshire  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  however  well  ascertained,  thai 
quitting  his  native  country,  wherever  it  might 
be,  at  an  early  age,  he  visited  Greece,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  as  well  as  classical 
literature,  and  became  no  mean  proficient  in 
logic  and  philosophy.  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  France,  invited  him  to  bis  court,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  the  production  of  some  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  church  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
impugned  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation 
and  predestination.  Wemlo,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Floras, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Lyons,  wrote  against  him 
with  much  acerbity.  But  his  grand  offence 
was  the  translating  into  Latin  a  pretended  work 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  supposed  first 
Christian  preacher  in  France.  Many  passages 
in  this  treatise,  although  popular  among  the 
clergy  of  the  east,  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  a  peremptory 
order  from  pope  Nicholas  to  Charles,  com. 
manding  the  immediate  transmission  of  the 
culprit  to  Rome,  induced  that  monarch  to  wink 
at  his  escape  into  England,  in  preference  to 
delivering  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
papal  see.  Alfred  the  Great,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws,  and 
furthering  the  introduction  of  learning  into  bis 
kingdom,  according  to  Drs  Cave  and  Tanner, 
received  Erigena  gladly,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  lately  founded  by  him 
in  Oxford,  then  called  the  "  King's  Hall/'  and 
now  more  generally  known  as  Brazen- nose  col- 
lege, over  the  hall  door  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  busts  reputed  to  be  those  of  their  royal 
founder  and  Erigena.  Here,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  he  continued  to  lecture  in  ma- 
thematics, logic,  and  astronomy,  about  the  year 
879 ;  but  after  a  residence  of  little  more  than 
three  years,  disputes  arising,  traditionally  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline, he  gave  up  his  professorship  and  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbory,  where  he  again 
superintended  a  number  of  pupils,  whom  the 
fame  of  his  learning  had  drawn  to  him.  The 
time  of  his  decease,  or  rather  murder,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  hi* 
scholars,  with  the  iron  styles  or  bodkins  then 
in  use  far  writing,  is  variously  stated  as  having 
occurred  in  the  years  874,  884,  and  886 ;  it  it 
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English  divines,  into  the  Welch  language  which 
he  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  His 
death  took  place  in  1790,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  his  fondness  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table. — Owen't  Comb.  Biog. 

EVANS  (John)  DD.  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  native  of  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  born 
1680.  He  succeeded  Dr  Williams,  for  whom 
he  had  frequently  officiated  as  pastor  to  the 
congregation  of  Independents  in  Petty  France, 
Westminster,  having  graduated  both  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen.  Thirty-eight  of  his  ser- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  temper, 
have  been  much  admired  by  divines  of  all 
denominations.  He  also  printed  several  occa- 
sional discourses,  and  a  volume  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  young  people.  Dr  Evans  was  for 
several  years  lecturer  at  Salter's  hall,  and  died 
of  dropsy  in  1732.— G.  Biog,  Diet. 

EVANS  (Thomas)  a  London  bookseller,  of 
much  black-letter  learning  and  research,  born 
1742.  He  is  advantageously  known  by  a  col- 
lection of  scarce  old  English  ballads,  which  he 
printed  in  four  volumes,  with  some  interesting 
notes  explanatory  of  their  subjects,  rythm,  &c. 
as  well  as  by  several  republications  of  rare 
books.    His  death  took  place  in  1784.— Gent. 

EV ANSON  (Edward)  a  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1731  at  Warrington,  and  educated  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.  After  taking 
orders  in  1768  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
South  Minims,  and  two  years  after  the  rectory 
of  Tewkesbury,  in  conjunction  with  which  he 
held  the  vicarage  of  Longton.  While  at  Tewkes- 
bury his  opinions  deviated  so  far  from  those  of 
the  church,  that  he  altered  the  liturgy  to  suit 
them.  In  consequence  of  which ,  and  a  sermon 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  preached 
in  177 1 ,  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him,  which  ended  in  a  nonsuit.  Mr  Evanson 
however  resigned  bis  livings,  and  in  1778 
went  to  Mite  ham,  and  undertook  the  education 
of  a  few  pupils,  the  father  of  one  of  wnom 
settled  an  annuity  upon  him.  He  published  a 
number  of  works  to  justify  his  opinions,  among 
which  was,  "  The  Dissonance  of  the  four 
generally  received  Evangelists,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  Authenticity  examined."  In 
this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  great 
part  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  forgery,  and 
discards  all  the  gospels  except  that  of  St  Luke, 
and  most  of  the  epistles,  as  being  destitute 
of  all  authority.  '1  his  work  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  and  brought  a 
considerable  share  of  obloquy  and  persecution 
from  persons  of  all  parties.  His  other  works 
are  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  God,  ex- 
amined upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  with  a  prefatory  Address  to  the 
King,  as  first  of  the  three  legislative  Estates 
of  this  Kingdom ;"  "  A  Letter  to  Dr  Hurd, 
wherein  the  Importance  of  die  Prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
grand  Apostacy  predicted  in  them,  are  parti- 
cularly and  impartially  considered/1  1777 ; 
"  Reflections  upon  the  State  of  Religion  in 
Christendom,  &uat  the  commencement  of  the 
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Nineteenth  Century  of  the  ChrbtJai  at' 
1 80S  ;  and  "  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Triaitj." 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Gfat- 
cester,  1805.  He  died  in  1805^— JMU) 
Mag.     Gent.  Mag, 

EVELYN  (sir  Gioiob  Auorsm  Wn> 
li am  Shucbburoh)  bait,  an  Enghsh  ge*k- 
man,  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  Na- 
tural science.     He  succeeded  to  the  banaffcj 
on  the  death  of  his  ancle,  sir  Charles  Shod- 
burgh,  in  1773  ;  and  in  1785  he  was  auzriel 
to    bis    second    wife,    Julia   Annabels,  tat 
daughter,  and  at  length  sole  heiress,  of  Jsna 
Evelyn,  esq.  of  Falbridge,  in  Surrey,  on  vhos> 
death,  in  1793,  sir  G.  Shuckburgh  took  tk 
name  of  Evelyn.     He  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Warwickshire  in  180*,  and  at 
died  at  Shuckburgh  Park  in  that  countv,  Atg. 
11,  1804.     He  was  a  fellow  of  both  the  Ana- 
quarian  and  the   Royal  Societies  ;  and  in  tie 
Transactions  of  the  latter  are  the  folkmiaj 
papers  by  him—-"  Observations  made  in  Stwy. 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  Height  of  Mounts* 
by  means  of  the  Barometer ;  being  an  eiana* 
tion  of  M.  Deluc's  Roles,   delivered  in  fas 
Recherche*  sur  lea  Modincatione  de  TAtaa*- 
pbere,"  1777  ;  "  Comparison  between  his  isd 
Colonel  Roy's  Rules  for  the  measurement  of 
Heights  with  the  Barometer ;"  «  On  the  Tea- 
peratore  of  Boiling  WateT,"  1778  ;  "  An  Ac* 
count  of  the  Equatorial  Instrument,"  1793; 
"  An  Account  of  the  Endeavours  to  ascntm 
a  standard  Weight   and   Measure,"  1798.- 
Gtmt.Mmg. 

EVELYN  (John)  an  ingenious  curavatoref 
philosophy  and  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.     He  va 
the  son  of  Richard  Evelyn,  esq.  of  Wotton  in 
Surrey,  where  he  was  born,  October  31, 16*0. 
After  some  previous  education  at  a  free-school 
at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  he  entered  as  a  studeat 
at  Baliol  college,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple.    The  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  induced  him  to  leave  England,  and 
he  spent  some  years  in   France    and   Italy, 
where  he  added  considerably  to  his  stock  of 
curious  and  useful  knowledge.     In  1647  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  sir  R.  Browne, 
the  kind's  minister  at  Paris,  in  whose  right  he 
acquired   the  mansion  of  Sayes   Court  near 
Deptford.    He  returned  home  in  1651,  and 
engaged  in  literary  undertakings,  of  which  the 
first  was  a  translation  from  die  French.    In 
1636  he  published  a  poetical  version  of  the 
first  book  of  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius.    He 
made  some  efforts  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause 
in  1659,  on  which  account  he  was  much  fa- 
voured by  Charles  II    after  his  restoration. 
In  1662  he  published  his  "  Sculptura,  or  the 
History  and  Art  of  Chalcography  or  Engraving 
on  Copper,"  8vo,  reprinted  in  1755.     On  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  first  fellows ;  and  at  its  meet- 
ings he  read  a  discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  most  celebrated  publi- 
cation :   this  was  '*  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber 
in  his  Majesty's  Dominions  ;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, Pomona,  or  an  Appendix  luuiwiiiiii  j 
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tilloch  in  1741,  which  he  quitted  for  Colross 
in  1754.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  New  Church  of  the  Grey  Friare 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1759  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr  Robertson,  to  that  of  the 
Old  Grey  Friars  in  the  same  metropolis.  He 
assisted  bishop  Horsley  in  his  controversy  with 
Dr  Priestley,  and  published  in  his  life-time  an 
essay  written  as  a  college  exercise,  "  On  the 
legitimate  Use  of  Reason  and  Liberty  of  Con- 
science ;"  a  duodecimo  volume  of  "  Theolo- 
gical Dissertations  ;"  "  Sketches  of  Church 
History/'  9  vols.  12mo ;  and  an  octavo  volume 
of  Sermons.  Another  volume  of  his  sermons 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters  were  printed 
after  his  decease,  which  took  place  January  19, 
1803^— Chalmers* t  G.  Biog.  Diet. 

ERSKINE  (Thomas)  lord  Erskine,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  David  Henry  Erskine,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan, 
in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1760, 
and  was  educated  partly  at  the  high -school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews.  The  contracted  means  of  his  family 
rendering  a  profession  necessary,  he  was  em- 
barked at  Leith  as  a  midshipman,  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  sir  John  Lindsey ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  from  this  time, 
he  did  not  revisit  Scotland  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  He  never  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  navy,  which  he  quitted  after 
a  service  of  four  years,  and  entered  into  the 
Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  in  1768.  In 
1770  he  married,  and  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  three  years.  He 
served  in  the  army  six  years,  and  during  that 
time  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the 
acuteness  and  versatility  of  his  talents  in  con- 
versation; and  it  is  supposed  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  acquirements  and 
singular  penetration,  induced  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- six,  to  embrace  the  legal  profession. 
He  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1777,  merely  to  obtain 
a  degree,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  and  thereby  to  shorten  his  pas- 
•age  to  the  bar ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  entered 
himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  also 
became  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr,  afterwards 
judge  Buller,  then  an  eminent  special  pleader, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr,  afterwards 
Haron  Wood.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1*78,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of 
the  profession,  his  success  was  marked  and 
immediate.  Accidentally  introduced  to  cap- 
tain Baillie,  who  had  been  removed  by  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  from  the  superintendence  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  be  was  employed  by  that 
gentleman  to  oppose  a  motion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  for  leave  to  file  an  indictment  against 
him  for  a  libel  on  the  earl.  He  showed  so 
much  eloquence  and  spirit  on  this  occasion, 
that  on  leaving  the  court  he  received  thirty 
retainers  from  attornies  who  happened  to  be 
present.  This  fortunate  occurrence  took  place 
m  the  Michaelmas  following  the  Trinity  term 
in  which  he  had  been  admitted  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  was  equally  favoured 
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by  being  chosen  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  counsel  for  Mr  Carnan 
the  bookseller,  against  a  bill  introduced  hy 
lord  North,  then  prime  minister,  to  i<*store 
to  the  universities  the  monopoly  in  almanacks, 
wbich  Mr  Carnan  had  succeeded  in  abolishing 
by  legal  judgment.  His  speech  in  opposition 
to  this  impolitic  proposal  was  much  admired, 
and  the  bill  being  lost  by  a  considerable  majo- 
rity, his  reputation  became  so  established, 
that  be  was  henceforward  engaged  either  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  almost  every  cause  of 
importance  during  a  practice  of  twenty- five 
years.  In  May  1783  he  received  a  silk  gown, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Portsmouth.  The  latter  honour 
be  acquired  from  the  reputation  he  obtained 
there  when  acting  as  counsel  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  admiral  Keppel ;  and  be  was  unani- 
mously rechosen  for  the  same  borough  on 
every  succeeding  election,  until  raised  to  the 
peerage.  When  his  present  majesty  obtained 
his  establishment  as  prince  of  Wales,  he  chose 
Mr  Erskine  as  his  attorney-general ;  but  no 
occurrence  in  tbe  life  of  this  eminent  lawyer 
does  him  more  honour  than  his  struggles  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  juries.  The  rights  of 
juries  he  firmly  maintained  on  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  dean 
of  St  Asaph  for  libel,  when  justice  Buller  re- 
fused to  receive  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing only,"  as  returned  by  the  jury.  In 
1789  he  found  another  fortunate  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  eloquence,  in  a 
defence  of  Mr  Stock  dale,  the  bookseller,  for 
publishing  what  was  charged  as  a  libellous 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  Mr  Hastings,  whose 
situation  at  the  time  (being  then  about  to  take 
his  trial)  gave  him  admirable  scope  for  the 
animated  appeal  to  feeling,  by  which  his  ora- 
tory was  so  felicitouslv  distinguished.  In 
179£,  being  employed^  to  defend  Thomas 
Paine,  when  prosecuted  for  the  second  par 
of  his  Rights  of  Man,  he  declared  that 
waiving  all  personal  convictions,  be  deemed  i 
right,  as  an  English  advocate,  to  obey  the  call . 
by  the  maintenance  of  which  principle,  he  lost 
his  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  most  arduous  effort,  however,  in 
his  professional  life,  arose  out  of  the  part  cast 
upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  afterwards 
sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  in  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke, 
and  other*,  for  high  treason,  in  1794.  These 
trials  lasted  for  several  week*,  and  the  ability 
displayed  by  Mr  Erskine  on  this  eventful  occa- 
sion was  admired  and  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Mr  Fox's, 
and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  war  with  France ; 
on  which  subject  he  embodied  his  sentiments 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  A  View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  war  with  France ;" 
when  such  was  the  attraction  of  his  name,  that  it 
ran  through  the  unprecedented  number  of  forty- 
eight  editions.  In  180*  the  prince  of  Wales 
not  only  restored  him  to  his  office  of  attorney 
general,  but  made  him  keeper  of  his  seals  for 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  On  the  det&Sx  <A  \&& 
.  Pitt  in  1*06,  ^w\*ea  Vst\  <&tok*&»  wawcwfc. 
\b,ui  \ifca  maVfc%V.V%  craraNiaa&a  \»  \ssim>  %."*•* 
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Hewasalsoa<aptain  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  acqu*red  considerable  reputation 
in  both  professions.  In  161 1  he  published  a 
quarto  Tolume  of  hia  Latin  poems,  containing 
"Nugarutn  liberunus ;"  "  Belli  Flandrici  libri 
duo;  BeDatusconTlvalis;  MarsexuL/'&c.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise— ••  DeSaltationibusveterum." 
He  died  at  his  castle  at  Helmstede,  in  the  isle 
of  Schowen  in  Zealand,  in  1 6 14.  After  his  death 
the  states  of  Zealand  ordered  his  "  Chronicon 
Zelandis*  "  to  be  published  at  Middleburgh, 
1634,  4to.  The  abbe  Lenglet  mentions  ano- 
ther work  not  noticed  in  the  Bibl.  Belg.— 
"  Jacobus  Eyndius  de  pace  a  Batavis  anno 
1609  oblata,"  Ley  den,  l6ll,4to.— Moreru 

EX1MENO  (Amthomt)  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  was  a  native  of  Balbastro  in  Arragon. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, and  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in 
the  military  academy  of  Segoria.  At  length, 
on  the  tuppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
1 798.  He  was  the  author  of—"  The  Military 
History  of  Spain,"  2  vols.  4to;  a  treatise  on 
"The  Origin  and  Rules  of  Music,"  4to ;  and 
"  Letters  to  Brother  Thomas  M.  Memachi,  on 
the  Opinion  of  the  Abbe'  Andres  concerning 
the  Ecclesiastical  Literature  of  the  barbarous 
Ages."— Now.  Diet.  Hi*. 

KXP1LLI.  There  were  two  of  this  name. 
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C*vaui>b,  m  native  of  Voiroa  m\ 
of  Dauphiny.  bom  15(1,  waisii 
lessor  of  jurisprudence.  He  *■< 
Turin,  Padua,  and  Bosrge%ir 
univerait  j  he  graduated, 
ings,'*  printed  at  Paris  in  1612,4 


professional   works,  he  wai  the 
treatise  on  Orthography,  Lyta\l 
and  of  a  volume  of  poems  ia  tsef 
guage,   Grenoble,  1624.    Hi  diei[ 
of  the  parliament  of  the  latter  or/ m\ 
John  Joseph  Expilu  was  bora  is! 
Remj,  and  entered  the  chorea, 
learned  and  ingenious  man.  tad  { 
service  to  the  science  of 
recting  from  personal  obwrnMi 
rorsin  the  relative  aituations  oft 
both  in   Europe  and  Africa,  at  bill 
the  maps.      He  published  sewali 
works,  tho   principal  of  whks  a*4 
chorographie,"  Svo ;  «*  De  la  Pssii 
la   France/*   folio;    "DicuoaawtJ 
phique  des  Oaulea  et  de  It  Fma'i 
folio  vols.  ;    "Manuel  Geogrtpskfl 
"  Topographic   de  l'Amie&sN  I  i* 
"  Cosmographie,"    folio  ;   u  Deflt  ■ 
lano,"    4to;  and  a  Tour  throsfli  1 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.     His  deals  ft*1 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Fres1 
lution. — Biog.  Uuw* 
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